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COMMISSION. 


VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Charles  William 
FitzGerald,  Esquire  (commonly  called  Marquis  of  Kildare) ; Sir  Thomas  Nicholas 
Kedington,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath;  Bonamy 
Price,  Esquire,  Master  of  Arts;  and  James  Gibson,  Esquire,  Barrister-at-Law : 

Whereas,  We  have  thought  it  expedient  for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations,  Us 
thereunto  moving,  that  a diligent  and  full  enquiry  should  forthwith  be  made  into  the  state 
of  the  three  Colleges  founded  by  Us  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  respectively,  in  that 
part  of  Our  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  called  Ireland,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statute  passed  in  the  Ninth  Year  of  Our  Reign,  and  entitled  “ An  Act  to 
enable  Her  Majesty  to  endow  new  Colleges  for  the  advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland:” 

Now  Know  Ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  in  your  fidelity,  discretion,  and  integrity, 
have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  authorize  and  appoint  you  the 
said  Charles  William  FitzGerald  (commonly  called  Marquis  of  Kildare),  Sir  Thomas 
Nicholas  Redington,  Bonamy  Price,  and  James  Gibson,  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  the  said  Institutions,  commonly 
called  The  Queen  s Colleges,  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  respectively. 

. A"d'  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  truth  in  the  premises,  We  do  by  these  presents, 
give  and  grant  to  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  call  before 
you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  shall  judge  necessary,  by  whom  you 
may  be  the  better  informed  of  the  truth  in  the  premises. 

And  W e do  further  by  these  presents,  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
full  power  and  authority  to  enquire  into  the  premises,  and  every  part  thereof,  by  all  lawful 
ways  and  means  whatsoever. 

And  We  do  hereby  give  and  grant  unto  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and 
authority,  when  the  same  shall  appear  to  be  requisite,  to  administer  an  path  or  oaths  to 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
touching  or  concerning  the  premises. 

And  We  do  also  give  and  grant  to  you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons  to  bring  and  produce  before  you,  or  any 
two  or  more  of  you,  all  and  singular  Books,  Records,  Papers,  and  other  Writings  touching 
the  premises,  which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them,  or  any  of  them. 

And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  upon  due 
examination  of  the  premises,  do  and  shall  report  to  Us  under  your  hands  and  seals 
respectively,  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon  such  enquiry 
as  aforesaid. 
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And  We  do  farther  will  and  command,  and  by  these  presents  ordain,  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue,  and  that  you  Our  Commissioners,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof 
and  of  every  matter  and  thing-  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from 
time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

And  We  do  hereby  command  all  and  singular  Our  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs, 
Magistrates,  Ministers,  Constables,  Officers,  and  all  other  Our  loving  subjects  whatsoever, 
as  well  within  Liberties  as  without,  that  they  be  assistant  to  you  and  each  of  you  in  the 
execution  of  these  presents. 

In  witness  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster  the  sixth  day  of 
February,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Our 
Reign. 

By  Warrant  under  the  Queen’s  Sign  Manual, 

C.  ROMILLY. 
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THE  QUEEN'S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


REPORT. 


May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

„ ....  Majes‘y’s  Commissioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Progress  and 

at  BeIfest'  Cork’ and  Galway’ humbly  submit  t0  Your 
Commission  which  we  had  the  honor  of  receiving  from  Your  Majesty,  bears  date 
o{ thi  s ami moX'  ’ “ °UI'  meetiDS  WaS  bdd  “ Dublin  Castla  » ‘ba 

1<  or  our  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  our  Inquiry,  with  the  sanction  of  Sir  George  Grey 
Your-  Majesty  s Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  we  appointed 
David  Ross,  Esq,  a.m,  ll.b  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  our  Secretary.  1 
At  the  commencement  of  our  proceedings  we  decided  on  visiting  the  several  Colleges 
mettiimdTo  theUp  “IIn,C|l'1(.^  tbe™"-  and  we  intimated  this  intention,  and  the  time  of  oul 
Vihe  pILideJit  Profos61  °offiCh  CciiJege,  requesting  him  to  give  notice  of  the  same  to  the 
Vice-President,  1 rofessors,  Office-Bearers,  and  Deans  of  Residences.  At  the  same  time 
we  transmitted  a copy  of  V our  Majesty’s  Commission. 

rll“e;  gave  n°f ,e  f tbe  time  of  our  Inquiry  to  each  of  the  Visitors  of  the  several 
them  ccpjps  of  Your  Majesty's  Commission,  which  we  also 
torwaided  to  the  Chancellor  A ice-Chancellor,  and  Secretary  of  the  Queen’s  University 

wht  s St  eehad*r  °UI'  JnTiry  thought  i4  ad™able  “>  aHow  those  only  to 
, m s , £otI“  ]ud  bee“  given  to  be  present  during  our  proceedings  We  examined 

fearern' 'o^L^h  College “t  ^toe-PresWeiits.  and  almost  all  of  the  Professors  and  Office- 
fT&idiL^l™1*’8  t0Se‘her  "’ltb  s“cb  of  ‘ho  Visitors  as  attended,  and  were  desirous 
)t  afloidmg  information  on  the  subject  of  our  Inquiry.  Moreover,  at  Belfast  evidence  was 

hemsefves°fbrSOme  gen‘lemen  Jot,  ‘^mediately  connected  with  the  College,  who  offered 

Suatesof  t ie  n ™ TTn!  and  °‘t  Belfast  and  Cork,  from  a deputation  from 
V .idtu  es  of  the  Queens  University  m Ireland  educated  at  those  Colleges.  The  Evidence 

with  thJ r 8Tp  i”  0atl,’.,t10gether  with  Documents  connected 

We  fLl  kJ  1 r ib,es,a“d  Eoturns,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

ho  l t0  ackfi°w  edge  ths  rea„dlDess  with  which  every  officer  connected  with 

lie  Colleges  aided  us  in  the  prosecution  of  our  Inquiry. 


Establishment  of  the  Colleges. 

dJin  Mend  nf ' 116863  Were  abIisbed. in  order  to  supply  the  want,  which  had  long  been 

ie  commS  wifhnTT^  Acad,:mIaal  education  equally  accessible  to  all  classes  of 
ie  community,  without  religious  distinction. 

ie  Itorif  Assemh„nmtbnt  gTf  t0  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  received 

reamWe  to  be  ^ for  tl  3I?  du  Is48’  The  general  object  of  the  Act  is  stated  in  the 
Lajestv  s In Meets  fo  T l bei  .er  ?dvancemeiit  of  'earning  among  all  classes  of  Your 
H^dispSr  ■ nUm  "0t  exceedinS  £100.000  "’as  thereby  placed 

»ce  sarTSinw,  for  A MaJostys  Government,  to  purchase  and  provide  sites  and  the 
n lnLl  endow™  l , or  CoIleSra’ imd  f°r  establishing  and  furnishing  the  same. 
fceedZ  £7  ot  a re,  . ?harge?Ide  tlle  Consolidated  Fund,  was  also  created,  not 
oplied  for  the  nuii  t °r  fjlC 1 .eSe’  or  +2 1,000  in  tile  whole,  which  sum  was  to  be 
ssors  in  the  iSfos  °‘  tbe  4saIf les  of  **  President,  Vice-President,  and  such  Pro- 
itablished  hv  Ymir  ivi  • °/  Alt,S’  ,Law’  and  Physic  as  should,  from  time  to  time,  be 

id  Servant, f aid  of  PilIfanTllTbiSns''6  Wm*"‘  °f  **“  °f 

•^n?cfc0ft*fe,^Tp3T  ,h0,  Letters  Patent  were  i-urf,  founding  the 
her  useful  lem-nint  t f ’ C,?5k’.  and  G,al"’a-V’  for  students  “ Arte,  Law,  Physic,  and 
ic  President  one  vSdpC°n?tU+tmg  ,ach  ColleS'e  a separate  corporation,  to  consist  of 
d Physic  with  rPrfV  "Pl'esideijt’  and  not  more  than  twelve  Professors  in  Arts,  Law, 
nysic,  with  certain  powers  therein  set  forth. 


Establish- 
ment OP  THE 
Colleges. 


Documents, 
p.  297. 


Ibid,  p.  298. 


Documents, 
p.  299. 
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Establish- 
ment of  THE 
Colleges. 

Ev.  948. 
Documents, 
p.  315. 

Ev.  1909. 
Ev.  948. 

Documents, 
p.  300. 


Ev.  954. 


Documents, 
p.  316. 

Ev.  1201, 
1202. 

Documents, 
p.  308. 


The 

V ISITOKS. 

Documents, 
p.  298. 

Tables  and 
Returns, 
p.  383. 


Documents, 
p.  305. 


The  first  President  and  Vice-President  of  each  College  were  named  in  these  Letters 
Patent,  and  in  the  commencement  of  1846,  they  received  Instructions  from  Government  to 
prepare  Statutes  for  the  government  of  the  Colleges.  They  directed  their  attention  to  the 
formation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a Faculty  of  Arts  in  each  College,  leaving  those  of 
Medicine  and  Law  to  be  developed  at  a future  peripd.  The  Government,  however,  sub- 
sequently determined  that  provision  should  be  made  for  three  Faculties;  and  accordingly 
Statutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  comprehending 
this  enlarged  scheme. 

The  Second  Letters  Patent  by  which  these  Statutes  were  confirmed,  are  dated  1 1th 
December,  1849.  They  extended  the"  number  of  Professors  who  might  be  appointed  for 
each  College,  from  twelve  to  thirty,  but  in  point  of  fact,  the  actual  number  of  Professors 
appointed  for  each  College  has  been  twenty,  including  the  Vice-President,  who  also  holds 
a Chair. 

The  Colleges  were  opened  for  the  reception  of  Students  in  the  latter  part  of  1849. 

The  constitution  of  all  the  Colleges,  is  identical,  and  is  described  in  the  Documents 
which  have  been  referred  to.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  in  detail  its  practical 
working. 

We  have  to  remark,  however,  that  in  doing  so,  we  are  compelled  to  make  some  recom- 
mendations to  which  effect  cannot  be  given  by  the  College  Councils  of  their  own  authority. 
W e have  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  in  many  cases  considering  the  regulations  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland ; for  though  the  Colleges  are  not  in  any  way  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  University  Senate  except  as  regards  the  regulations  for  taking  Degrees,  yet  these 
regulations  exercise  a dominant  influence  over  the  Courses  of  Study  in  all  departments  of 
the  Colleges. 

The  connexion  of  the  Colleges  with  a University  forms  an  essential  element  of  their 
success.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  Instructions  issued  to  the  Presidents  in  1846,  as  well  as 
by  the  Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  passing  of  the  Colleges  Act,  that  it  was  from  the 
first  so  considered,  though  the  establishment  of  a distinct  University  in  Ireland,  was  not 
finally  determined  on  till  a later  period. 

The  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  was  founded  in  the  year  1850,  for  granting  Decrees  in 
the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  to  students  who  should  have  completed,  in  one 
or  other  of  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  prescribed  courses  of  education.  The  first 
Examinations  in  the  Queen’s  University,  for  Degrees  in  Medicine  and  Diplomas  in  Agri- 
culture,  were  held  in  October,  1851.  No  Examinations  were  held  in  Arts  and  Law°till 
the  following  year,  no  students  in  those  Faculties  having,  till  that  time,  completed  in  the 
Colleges  the  course  necessary  for  graduation. 

We  shall  classify  the  results  of  our  Inquiry  under  the  heads  laid  down  in  Your 
Majesty’s  Commission. 


I. — CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLEGES. 


The  Visitors. 

The  teeth  section  of  the  Colleges  Act,  provides  that  the  Visitor  or  Visitors  of  the 
Colleges  shall  be  such  person  or  persons  as  it  shall  please  the  Crown  from  time  to  time  to 
appoint,  by  Warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual. 

We  have  obtained  Returns  as  to  the  persons  who  have  been  appointed  to  this  office, 
comprising  in  each  case  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  several  religious  persuasions  in 
Ireland,  distinguished  members  of  the  several  professions,  and  the  principal  ecclesiastical 
authorities  of  the  several  Churches.  It  will  hence  appear  that  due  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  importance  of  having,  on  each  Board  of  Visitors,  members  who  would  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  various  religious  bodies  in  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics, 
however,  either  did  not  accept  or  resigned  the  appointment. 

In  the  Statutes  it  is  ordained  that  an  Ordinary  Visitation  shall  be  held  by  the 
Visitors  triennially  (at  some  time  in  the  College  Session  to  be  fixed  by  them  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  President)  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  College,  of  inquiring  into  the  general  state  of  the  College  discipline,  and  of 
hearing  appeals  of  such  Professors,  Office-bearers,  or  Students  as  may  consider  themselves 
aggrieved  by  any  sentence  of  the  College  Authorities,  and  deciding  upon  them  according 
to  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances  of  the  College. 

Besides  the  Ordinary  Visitations,  the  Visitors  have  also  the  power  of  holding  Extra- 
ordinary Visitations  at  any  time  during  the  Collegiate  Session,  on  giving  the  President 
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three  weeks’  previous  notice,  which  notice  shall  contain  a full  statement  of  the  objects  of  The 
the  Visitation,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  concerned  therein.  The  Registrar,  by  the  Vihtobs. 
direction  of  the  President,  is  bound  to  notify  to  all  persons  so  named  by  the  Visitors,  — 
fourteen  days  previous  to  the  appointed  day,  the  time  and  objects  of  the  Visitation,  and 
to  cause  a public  notice  of  it  to  be  affixed  to  some  conspicuous  part,  of  the  College. 

Any  Professor,  Office-bearer,  or  Student  who  shall  consider  himself  aggrieved  by  any  act 
or  decision  of  the  President  or  College  Council,  has  also  power  of  praying  for  an  Extra- 
ordinary Visitation.  For  this  purpose  he  is  required  to  prepare  a statement,  setting  forth 
the  grounds  on  which  he  considers  himself  aggrieved,  and  to  communicate  the  same  to  the 
President,  who  is  bound  to  transmit  it  forthwith  to  the  Visitors.  In  case  the  Visitors  shall 
determine  that  sufficient  cause  has  been  shown  for  holding  a Visitation,  they  are  bound  to 
notify  such  determination  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  Visitation  to  the  President  three 
clear  weeks  before ; and  the  President  is  obliged  to  direct  the  Registrar  to  issue  special  and 
public  notices,  as  in  all  cases  of  Extraordinary  Visitations. 

There  was  no  complaint  made  to  us  as  to  the  present  arrangements  regarding 
Visitations. 

It  was  stated,  however,  by  the  President  of  the  Cork  College,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Ev.  1815. 
jurisdiction  of  the  Visitors  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  take  cognizance  of  acts  of  the  Pro- 
fessors outside  the  College,  notwithstanding  that  their  effect  might  be  to  undermine  the 
discipline  of  the  College.  We  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Statutes  have  omitted  to  provide 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  the  Visitatorial  authority  in  such  matters. 

The  Statutes  seem  to  afford  the  several  Authorities  of  the  College  full  power  to  call 
for  an  Extraordinary  Visitation.  If  the  acts  complained  of  do  not  directly  disturb  College 
discipline,  but  are  objectionable  on  other  grounds,  and  calculated  to  impair  the  good 
working  of  the  Institution,  we  think  that  the  Executive  should  notice  such  conduct  in  a 
Public  Servant  holding  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  although  it  may  not 
demand  the  notice  of  the  Visitors. 

As  questions  may  arise  depending  wholly  or  in  part  on  the  construction  of  the  Statutes 
upon  which  a decision  of  the  College  Council  is  required,  but  upon  which  they  may  be 
unable  to  agree,  we  think  the  Visitors  should  be  empowered  to  consider  such  cases,  and 
declare  the  true  construction  of  the  Statutes,  without  holding  a Visitation  in  the  College. 


The  Body  Politic  and  Corporate.  The  Body 

This  Body  consists  in  each  College,  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Professors, 

with  power,  as  a Corporation,  to  take  and  hold  lands  for  the  use  of  the  College,  not  exceedin0-  

£5,000  a-year  above  all  charges,  and  to  take  and  retain  all  kinds  of  personal  property.  ° Documents, 
Though  thus  enabled  to  acquire  and  hold  property,  the  Queen’s  Colleges  do  not  enjoy  l’P-299,300. 
any  endowments  of  this  nature.  J J 


The 

Faculties. 


The  Faculties. 

In  each  College  there  exist  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  is  divided  into  two  Sub-Faculties— the  Literary  Division  of  the  Documents, 
I acuity  of  Arts,  and  the  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  former  includes  the  p'  301‘ 
Professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  History  and  English  Literature,  Modern  Languages,  and  the 
Celt,c  Languages;  the  latter  the  Professors  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 

JNatural  History,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Civil  Engineering, 
and  Agriculture.  The  Professors  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Agriculture  are  classed  under 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  although,  in  reality,  these  Departments  are  distinct  Schools  in  theEv.  4 5. 
each  and  are  recognised  as  such’  by the  University,  which  gives  a separate  Diploma  in 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  includes  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  the  Documents 
liactme  of  Medicine,  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  Materia  Medica,  and  Midwifery.  ' p.  301. 
Political  Eco  °f  LaW  includes  tllG  Professors  of  English  Law,  and  Jurisprudence  and 

The  two  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  the  Faculty  of 
aw,  have  each  the  power  of  meeting,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  on  being  surn- 
'y  w resPective  Deans  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  but  their 
lesolutions  have  no  effect  until  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  College  Council, 

l ,'e  also.  t,le  Power  of  each  electing  a Dean,  who  presides  at  the  meetiugs  of 
he  I acuity,  and  represents  the  Faculty  or  Division  of  Faculty  on  the  College  Council. 

several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us  for  a change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Facul- 

b 2 
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' The 
Faculties. 

Ev.  2720, 
3419,  3820. 


Ev.  2717, 
3256. 


Report,  pp. 
9,  21,  22. 


ties.  It  has  been  complained  that  the  Faculties  are  unequally  represented  on  the  College 
Council— that  the  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  consisting  of  eight  members, 
and  holding  a very  important  position  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Colleges,  has  but  the 
same  representation  on  the  Council  as  the  Faculty  of  Law,  which  includes  only  two  mem- 
bers, and  is  of  comparatively  inferior  importance,  and  also  that  the  members  of  the  Council 
frequently  retire  from  it  when  they  begin  to  be  experienced  in  the  government  of  the 
College. 

We  think  there  is  justice  in  these  complaints,  and  with  a view  to  remedy  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  preserve  the  balance  between  Literature  and  Science  in  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  College,  we  recommend  that  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  the  Faculty  of  Law  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  electing  two  members  of  Council  to 
continue  in  office  for  the  period  of  two  years,  one  member  to  retire  annually ; that  the 
Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  elect  two  members  of  Council  under  the  same 
conditions;  and  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  elect  one  member  of  Council  to  retire  annually. 
The  retiring  member  should  in  each  case  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

We  propose  that  the  several  Faculties  or  Divisions  of  Faculty  continue  to  elect  their 
Deans,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  preside  over,  and  summon  meetings  of  their  Faculties. 

A suggestion  was  made  in  the  course  of  our  Inquiry,  that  the  permission  of  the  Pre- 
sident should  not  be  required  to  enable  the  Deans  to  summon  meetings  of  their  Faculties, 
but  that  the  Faculties  should  have  the  free  right  of  deliberative  action.  Considering  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  responsibility  of  the  President,  we  think  it  more  advisable 
that  his  permission  should  still  be  required.  The  right  of  refusing  it,  Ave  ha\'e  no  doubt 
will  not  be  abused  by  any  President. 

For  reasons  which  we  shall  afterwards  state,  we  recommend  the  abolition  of  the  Chair 
°f  .the  Celtic  Languages  in  the  Literary  Division,  and  of  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  the  establishment  of  a Chair  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 


The 

Council. 


The  Council. 


Documents,  _ '-The  general  government  and  administration  of  the  College  are  vested,  by  the  Statutes, 
p.  301.  in  the  Council.  This  Body  consists  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  four  Deans 
of  Faculty. 

The  change  ive  have  recommended  under  the  preceding  head  will  alter  the  constitution 
of  the  Council,  which,  should  our  suggestion  be  adopted,  will,  in  future,  consist  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  five  elected  members,  who  will  not  necessarilv  be  the  Deans 
of  the  respective  Faculties. 

The  most  important  powers  possessed  by  the  College  Council  are  those  Avhich  enable 
them  to  make  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  College  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline,  and  good  conduct  among  the  Students  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  Statutes, 
Rules,  or  Ordinances ; to  arrange  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  College ; 
and  to  prescribe  the  Matriculation,  Scholarship,  and  other  Collegiate  Examinations.  & 

We  consider  that  these  powers  have  been  well  and  honestly  exercised  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colleges,  and  many  suggestions  that  have  been  made  to  us  for  a change  in 
some  of  the  existing  regulations  may  be  safely  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  several  Councils. 

. Though  by  the  arrangements  to  which  Ave  have  adverted,  a predominant  influence  is 
given  to  the  College  Councils,  there  is  an  important  check  on  its  exercise,  inasmuch  as  no 
resolution  of  the  Council  can  come  into  operation  until  it  has  received  the  signature  of 
the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President  acting  by  his  authority. 

Considerable  exception  has  been  taken  to  this  provision,  as  conferring  a despotic  poAver 
on  the  President,  though  some  doubt  has  been  expressed  of  its  doing  so. 

Lv.  1061.  The  President  of  Belfast  College  is  of  opinion  that  it  confers  on  him  an  abstract  poAver 
that  might  be  very  dangerously  used,  inasmuch  as  no  resolution  of  the  Council  can  have 
effect  without  the  direct  authority  of  the  President,  and  he  suggests  accordingly  that  a 
change  should  be  made  in  the  Statutes.  The  President  of  Galway  College  considers  that 
Ev.  3422.  the  clause  gives  the  President  the  power  of  veto  on  any  decision  of  the  Council,  and  that  it 
is  unfair  that  the  decision  of  a Council  of  five  members  should  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  suggests,  however,  that  the  provision  making  the  signature  of  the  President 
necessary  shall  continue  as  at  present;  but  that  if  this  signature  be  Avitbheld 
for  a certain  period,  the  President  shall  be  bound  to  submit  to  the  Government  his 
reasons  for  withholding  it.  The  President  of  the  Cork  College  does  not  consider  that 
Ev.  1839.  the  clause  confers  on  him  the  absolute  poiver  of  veto,  but  that  being  himself,  removable 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  he  suspends,  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  operation 
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of  the  resolution.  He  considers  that  the  President  should  possess  that  kind  of  veto  which, 
if  the  Council  had  done  any  thing-  wrong  or  improper,  would  enable  him  to  prevent 
such  a resolution  from  coming  into  operation  until  he  had  consulted  a higher  authority. 

Considering  the  importance  of  making  the  President  primarily  responsible  for  the  proper 
government  of  the  College,  we  are  of  opinion  that,  it  is  advisable  to  retain  the  present 
provision  as  understood  by  the  Presidents  of  Belfast  and  Galway  Colleges;  making  it, 
however,  compulsory  on  the  President,  in  case  he  shall  not  within  fourteen  days 
sanction  the  resolution,  to  enter  in  the  Council  Minute  Book  his  reasons  for  declining  to 
do  so. 


The  President. 

The  President  of  each  College  is  appointed  by,  and  holds  his  office  during  the  pleasure 
of,  the  Crown.  The  emoluments  of  the  office  are  £800  a-year  from  the  endowment,  and 
a residence  in  the  College. 

His  position  in  the  administration  of  the  College  is  one  of  great  importance.  Pie  has 
power  to  preside  over  all  Collegiate  meetings ; to  appoint  the  Porters  and  Servants  of  the 
College,  and  regulate  their  duties ; to  grant  leave  of  absence  to  the  Professors,  Office- 
Bearers,  and  Servants ; to  visit  at  all  times  any  Hall,  Lecture-room,  Office,  or  public  apart- 
ment of  the  College  ; to  dissolve  any  Committee  appointed  by  the  College  Council;  to  license 
Boarding-houses  for  Students  and  to  exercise, a full  supervision  over  the  same;  and  to  call 
Extraordinary  Meetings  of  the  Visitors.  He  is  bound  to  preside  at  the  opening  and  the  close 
of  the  Collegiate  Session,  at  the  conferring  of  Honors,  and  generally  at  all  public  proceedings 
of  the  College,  and  to  regulate  and  prescribe  the  order  of  the  same;  to  make  arrangements  for 
the  holding  of  Visitations  as  directed  by  the  Statutes ; to  prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  College;  to  have  the  official  correspondence  of  the  College  conducted  under 
his  direction ; to  sign  or  authorize  the  signature  of  certificates,  of  prizes,  and  other  official 
documents,  and  to  authenticate  the  affixing  of  the  College  Seal  to  such  documents  as  may 
require  it ; to  prescribe  the  times  and  hours  of  attendance  of  the  Registrar  and  Bursar  ; to 
appoint  Auditors  of  the  Bursar’s  accounts,  and  to  sign  at  the  Council  meetings  orders  for  the 
payment  of  money  on  account  of  the  College ; to  advise  or  remonstrate  with  any  Pro- 
fessor of  the  College  whenever  he  shall  learn  that  such  Professor  has  been  negligent  of  his 
duties,  or  has  shown  a want  of  zeal  in  using  the  most  efficacious  means  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  his  class,  and  of  promoting  education  in  the  College ; to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  conduct  of  any  Professor  or  other  Officer  of  the  College  who  shall 
prove  inattentive  to  his  advice  or  remonstrance,  after  giving  the  Professor  or  Officer  notice 
of  his  intention,  and  furnishing  him  with  an  official  copy  of  the  statement  he  proposes 
to  make ; to  warn  and  reprimand  any  Professor  who,  on  being  summoned  before 
the  Council,  shall  be  found  in  the  discharge  of  ' his  Collegiate  duty,  to  have  taught 
or  advanced  any  doctrine,  made  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion 
or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  his  class  or 
audience,  or  introduced  or  discussed  political  or  polemical  subjects  tending  to  produce 
contention  or  excitement,  and  in  case  of  a repetition  of  said  or  a similar  offence,  to  forth- 
with suspend  such  Professor  from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to 
the  Crown  his  removal  from  office ; and  to  perform  such  other  administrative  duties  as 
the  College  Statutes  may  enjoin.  The  President  is,  also,  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University. 

A doubt  having  arisen  as  to  the  legal  competence  of  the  President  to  prepare  the 
Annual  Report,  in  consequence  of  a variance  between  the  Colleges  Act  and  the  Statutes, 
the  former  of  which  enacts  that  it  is  the  College  which  shall  report  to  Ypur  Majesty,  no 
Reports  were,  during  the  Sessions  1853-54  and  1854-55,  furnished  by  the  Presidents. 

As  all  the  information  connected  with  the  College  will  most  naturally  centre  in  the  Presi- 
dent, we  are  of  opinion  that. he  is  the  proper  person  to  make  the  Report. 

The  section  of  the  Statutes  which  directs  that  all  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
College  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  has  given  rise  to  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  in  Cork  College,  as  to  the  respective  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  and  of  the  Council. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  such  differences  in  future,  we  recommend  that  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  Council  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, so  as  to  secure  that  it  shall  be  right  in  form,  and  that  in  substance  it  shall  rightly 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  Council;  and  that  the  form  of  the  correspondence  shall  be 
(according  to  circumstances),  “ I am  directed  by  the  President  in  Council,”  or  “ I am 
directed  by  the  Vice-President  in  Council,  in  the  absence  of  the  President.” 


The 

Council. 
Ev.  1837. 


The 

President. 

Documents, 
pp.  298, 306. 

Documents, 
pp.  301, 302. 


Documents, 
p.  309.  | 
Ev.  1280, 
3429,  3130. 
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The 

President. 


Ev.  1048, 
1854, 1856. 

Ev.  1040, 
1635. 


Ev.  1731. 
Return;  to 
House  of 
Commons, 
&c.,  Pari. 
Paper  129, 
1857. 

Ev.  1040. 
1634-5,  ' 
1731. 

Ev.  1735, 
1871-1882. 


The 

Vice- 

President. 

Documents, 
pp.  298,306. 


Documents, 
p.  302. 


Ev.  2220, 
2374-2379 ; 
Documents, 
pp.  349, 350. 


It  was  evidently  contemplated  that  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  should  be  resident  Officers,  for  a considerable  portion  of  thejCollege  buildings  has 
been,  in  each  case,  allocated  for  their  residences. 

Practically,,  we  found  that  the  Vice-Presidents  alone  have  been  permanently  resident  in 
the  Colleges,  in  the  sense  of  making  them  their  homes. 

The  several  Presidents  are  occasionally  absent  from  the  Colleges  during  the  College 
Session,  in  order  to  attend,  in  Dublin,  the  meetings  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University. 
Dr.  Henry,  the  President  of  the  Belfast  College,  is  a Commissioner  of  National  Education, 
and  also  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests ; and  the  duties  of  both  offices  have 
necessarily  led  to  his  frequent  absence.  Sir  R.  Kane,  the  President  of  the  Cork  College, 
holds  the  appointment  of  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  in  Dublin,  and  much 
of  his  time  is,  consequently,  occupied  with  his  personal  supervision  of  that  Institution. 
Mr.  Berwick,  the  President  of  the  Galway  College,  has,  from  the  continued  illness  of  a 
member  of  his  family  and  other  causes,  been  at  times  absent  for  considerable  periods. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  enter  into  any  consideration  of  those  grounds  of  exemption  from 
residence,  which  the  Presidents  of  the  Belfast  and  Cork  Colleges  have  more  fully  explained 
in  their  evidence,  and  which,  it  appears,  they  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment. 

To  the  reasons  relied  on  by  Sir  R.  Kane,  as  supporting  his  view  of  non-continuous 
residence,  we  cannot  for  a moment  give  our  assent. 

We  regard  the  non-residence  of  a President  of  a College  as  a serious  bar  to  its 
well-being  and  progress.  Such  an  Officer  is  pre-eminently  required  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  where  the  education  is  comparatively  fragmentary  at  least  in  the  mode  of  its 
communication,  and  where  there  is,  and  must  be,  less  of  personal  relation  between  the 
Professors  and  the  Students  than  in  some  other  Colleges.  He  should  be  an  intelligent 
observer  of  the  working  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Collegiate  system,  in  order  to  sustain 
and  counsel  the  Professors  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  'it  should  be  his  study  to 
bring  the  various  members  of  the  College  into  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse,  and 
to  guide,  exhort,  and  advise  the  Students  in  the  various  difficulties  and  phases  of  their 
College  career.  From  the  nature  of  his  office,  he  must  be  presumed  to  be  qualified  to  take 
a leading  position  in  the  society  of  the  great  town  in  which  the  College  is  situated.  Being 
resident,  he  must  have  better  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Academical 
wants  of  the  Province  from  which  the  College  draws  its  Students,  and  better  enabled  to 
suggest  how  these  wants  should  be  supplied.  The  College  would  thus,  derive  all  the 
advantages  from  his  presence  which  the  active  and  zealous  exertions  of  the  Head  of  such 
a Public  Institution  are  calculated  to  secure,  and  a large  amount  of  support  would  be 
conciliated  for  the  system  of  education  which  he  is  engaged  in  administering. 

We,  therefore,  consider  that  residence  should  be  a condition  of  holding  the  office  of 
Resident,  and  residence  in  the  sense,  that  the  College  shall  be  the  President’s  home. 
With  a view  of  ensuring  this,  we  recommend  that  the  President  shall,  in  case  he  be  obliged 
to  absent  himself  during  the  College  Session,  record  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the  College 
Council,  at  its  first  meeting  after  his  return,  the  cause  and  period  of  his  absence. 


The  Vice-President. 

The  Vice-President  of  each  College  is  appointed  by,  and  holds  his  office  durino-  the 
pleasure  of,  the  Crown.  The  Statutes  contemplate  that  he  should  be  also  a Professor  in 
the  College. 

The  emoluments  of  the  office  consist  of  a salary  of  £500  a-year  as  Vice-President  and 
Professor  from  the  endowment,  and  of  such  fees  as  he  may  obtain  from  his  class,  together 
with  an  official  residence  in  the  College. 

The  Vice-President  is  next  in  rank  and  authority  to  the  President  in  the  government 
of  the  College  and  at  all  Collegiate  meetings. 

During  the  absence  or  illness. of  the  President  he  is  entitled  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  College.  He 
has  the  same  power  as  the  President  of  visiting  at  any  time  any  department  of  the  College. 
He  is  bound  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  College  Council  and  the  public  meetings  of  the 
College,  and.  to  exercise  a constant  supervision  over  all  the  departments  of  the&  College 
and  direct  his  particular  attention  to  order  and  discipline  therein.  In  respect  of  his 
Professorship,  lie  is  bound  to  conform  to  the  rules  governing  the  Professors. 

The  only  difficulty  that  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  Vice- 
President  has  been  at  Cork,  where  some  subtle  distinctions  have  been  taken  as  to  what  is 
included  in  the  words  “ internal  administration.” 
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We  are  of  opinion  that  no  practical  evil  can  arise  from  giving  the  Vice-President,  by  the  TheVice- 
Statutes,  all  the  powers  of  the  President  during  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  latter,  except  President. 
that  of  making  resolutions  of  the  Council  binding  by  his  signature,  which  we  consider  . 

should,  in  all  cases,  be  the  result  of  express  authority  from  the  President. 


The  Professors. 


The 

Pjrofessoes. 


There  are  in  each  College  twenty  Professors,  including  the  Vice-President,  who  is  also  Ev.l 34,135. 
a Professor. 

By  the  Colleges  Act  the  appointment  of  the  Professors  was  vested  in  the  Crown  until  Documents, 
the  end  of  the  year  1848,  and  afterwards  as  should  be  otherwise  provided  by  Parliament,  or  P-  298- 
in  default  of  any  provision  to  the  contrary  the  appointment  was  to  continue  in  the  Crown. 

No  subsequent  legislation  having  taken  place,  the  right  of  appointing  Professors  is  still  Documents, 
exercised  by  the  Crown.  All  the  Professors  hold  their  office  during  pleasure.  p' 

We  are  not  disposed  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  these  appointments  to  any  other 
Body.  We  prefer  leaving  the  responsibility  with  the  Executive  Government;  but  as 
the  Minister  must  depend  upon  others  for  advice  as  to  the  persons  best  qualified  to  fill 
the  office  of  Professor,  we  think  it  should  be  publicly  known  by  whom  the  qualifications 
of  the  several  candidates  were  examined,  previous  to  a selection  being  made  by  the 
Crown,  and  that  a Board  or  Commission  should  be  constituted  for  that  purpose. 

The  Professors  arc  bound  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Faculty  to  which  they  belong,  and,  Documents, 
if  appointed  Deans  of  Faculty,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  College  Council,  and  discharge  P-  302- 
the  other  duties  of  the  office ; to  act  upon  Committees  when  appointed  by  the  College 
Council  or  by  their  Faculty ; to  prepare  annually  and  to  deliver  to  the  Bursar  a Report 
respecting  the  College  property  under  their  care  : to  examine'Candidates  for  Matriculation, 
Scholarships,  and  Prizes,  and  to  assist  at  all  other  Examinations  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  College  Council ; to  lecture,  teach,  and  examine  their  classes  with  punctuality 
and  diligence,  under  the  regulation  of  the  College  Council,  and  to  maintain  strict  order 
and  discipline  in  their  classes;  and  not  to  deliver  any  special  lectures  or  courses  of 
instruction,  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  College  Council. 

For  the  protection  of  the  Students  in  the  Professors’  classes,  the  Statutes  provide : — Ibid. 

“ That  if  any  Professor  shall,  in  any  Lecture  or  Examination,  or  in  the  discharge  of  any 
“ other  part  of  his  Collegiate  duty,  teach  or  advance  any  doctrine,  or  make  any  statement 
“ derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  religious 
“ convictions  of  any  portion  of  his  class  or  audience,  or  shall  introduce  or  discuss  political 
“ or  polemical  subjects  tending  to  produce  contention  or  excitement,  such  Professor  shall  be 
“ summoned  before  the  Council,  and,  upon  sufficient  evidence  of  his  having  so  transgressed, 

“ shall  be  formally  warned  and  reprimanded  by  the  President;  and  if  any  such  Professor 
“ be  guilty  of  a repetition  of  said  or  similar  offence,  the  President  shall  forthwith  suspend 
“ him  from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the  Crown  his  removal 
“ from  office,  as  having  transgressed  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  and  violated  his  obligations 
“ to  its  Authorities.”  Moreover,  every  Professor  is  bound,  upon  entering  into  office,  to 
sign  the  following  Declaration : — “ I,  A.B.,  do  hereby  promise  to  the  President  and  Council 
“ of  the  Queen’s  College  that  I will  faithfully,  and 

“ to  the  best  of  my  ability,  discharge  the  duties  of  Professor  of 

“in  said  College;  and  I further  promise  and  engage  that  in  Lectures  and  Examinations, 

“ and  in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties  connected  with  my  Chair,  I will  carefully 
“ abstain  from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement  derogatory 
“ to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  religious  convictions 
“ of  any  portion  of  my  class  or  audience.  And  I moreover  promise  to  the  said  President 
“ and  Council  that  1 will  not  introduce  or  discuss  in  my  place  or  capacity  of 
“ any  subject  of  politics  or  polemics  tending  to  produce  contention  or  excitement,  nor  will 
“I  engage  in  any  avocation  which  the  President  and  Council  shall  judge  inconsistent  with 
“ my  office ; but  I will,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  promote,  on  all  occasions,  the  interests  of 
“ education,  and  the  welfare  of  the  College.” 

We  feel  bound  to  state  that  we  consider  these  obligations  have  been  faithfully 
observed,  any  alleged  violation  of  them  having  arisen  merely  from  inadvertence. 

The  only  cases  brought  under  our  notice  about  which  any  offence  could  be  taken 
on  the  score  of  religious  differences  or  opinions,  were  those  of  Professor  de  Verieour, 
at  Cork,  and  Professor  Reichel,  at  Belfast. 

In  the  former  case,  Professor  de  Verieour  had  published  a work,  entitled,  “ An  Historical  Ev.  1934, 
Analysis  of  Christian  Civilization,”  respecting  which  the  Council  of  the  Cork  College  passed  1335- 
the  following  resolution  : — “ That,  in  considering  the  subject  of  a work  which  has  been 
“published  by  Professor  de  Verieour,  entitled  ‘An  Historical  Analysis  of  Christian 
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Ev.  1437, 
1439. 


Ev.  1075. 
Ev.  1934. 

Ev.  3442. 


“ Civilization,’  the  Council  are  of  opinion  that  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  the  author 
“ appears  on  the  title-page  is  likely  to  mislead  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  Professorship” 
(of  Modern  Languages),  “ such  being  purely  Philological,  and  not  in  any  way  embracing 
“ History  ; that  the  preface  is  written  in  a manner  to  convey  an  impression  that  this  work 
“ might  be  received  as  a text-book  in  this  College,  which  its  subject  totally  precludes ; that 
“ the  address  of  the  book  being  dated  from  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  implies  a connexion 
“ and  sanction  which  this  Council  disclaims  ; and  that,  without  entering  into  any  detailed 
“judgment  upon  the  contents  of  this  work,  the  Council  find  that,  being  written  in  his 
“ capacity  of  Professor,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  polemical  contention  and  excitement,  to 
“ retard  the  progress  of  the  College,  and  injure  the  cause  of  United  Education  in  Ireland.” 

The  Council  then  express  their  opinion  to  be,  that  Professor  de  Vericour  has  violated 
the  engagement  which  he  had  subscribed  according  to  the  Statutes;  and  they  request  the 
President,  as  he  had  remonstrated  with  Professor  de  Vericour  on  a former  occasion,  and 
as  the  urgency  of  this  case  forbids  delay,  whilst  the  absence  of  Professor  de  Vericour  on 
the  Continent  makes  it  impossible  to  summon  him  before  the  Council,  to  suspend  him 
from  his  functions,  and  to  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the  Crown  his  removal 
from  office,  as  having  transgressed  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  and  violated  his  obligations  to 
its  Authorities. 

The  President  considered  it  advisable  not  to  act  on  the  request  of  the  Council,  but  lie 
wrote  to  Professor  de  Vericour,  requesting  him  to  return  from  the  Continent,  and  had  him 
summoned  before  the  Council. 

At  the  Council  Meeting,  Professor  de  Vericour  being  in  attendance,  a letter  from  him 
to  the  President  was  read,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  any  inadvertence  on 
his  part  should  have  militated  against  the  interests  of  the  College,  he  proposed  to  omit 
his  designation  as  Professor  in  the  title-page  of  his  work,  and  his  address  from  the  College, 
and  to  cancel  that  portion  of  the  Preface  which  recommended  the  work  as  a text-book. 
By  these  provisions  it  appeared  to  the  Council  that  the  College  would  be  for  the 
future  satisfactorily  exonerated  from  the  responsibility  of  the  work ; and  the  Council 
considered  it  unnecessary  for  the  President  to  confirm  that  portion  of  their  proceedings 
which  called  for  Professor  de  Vericour’s  suspension  ; but  they  resolved  that  the  latter 
should  appear  before  the  Council,  and  be  formally  warned  and  reprimanded  by  the  President, 
and  that  the  admonition  should  be  entered  on  the  Minutes,  all  of  which  were  accordingly 
done. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Professor  de  Vericour  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  remove 
any  just  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  in  this  matter. 

The  case  of  Professor  Reichel'  was  brought  before  us  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Porter. 

Professor  Reichel  is  a clergyman  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  Session  1855-56,  he,  in  conjunction  with  a brother  clergyman  in  Belfast, 
issued  a printed  notice  intimating  their  intention  of  delivering  a course  of  Theological  Lec- 
tures, in  Professor  Reichel’s  house,  for  the  benefit  of  those  Students  of  Queen’s  College,  and 
others  who  might  be  desirous  of  preparing  for  Holy  Orders  in  the  United  Church.  Copies  of 
this  notice  were  handed  by  Professor  Reichel  to  Students  of  his  own  Church,  attending  his 
class,  in  the  class-room,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  fellow  Students.  One  of  these  notices 
was,  moreover,  posted  in  the  vestibule  of  the  College,  where  it  remained  during  the  whole 
vacation. 

The  course  of  Lectures,  thus  announced,  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  delivery  of  any  such  lectures  by  Professors  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges.  W e do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  recommendation  on  this 
point,  but  we  feel  bound  to  disapprove  of  the  wav  in  which  notice  of  the  course  of  lectures 
was  given  by  Professor  Reichel,  which,  however,  we  consider  was  done  through  inadvert- 
ence. No  notices  should  be  put  up  in  the  College,  except  such  as  have  reference  to 
Collegiate  matters  or  Educational  subjects  in  connexion  with  College  Studies;  and  never 
in  any  case  without  the  permission  of  the  presiding  Authority  in  the  College. 

The  conduct  of  the  Professors  generally  in  avoiding  all  causes  of  dispute  respecting 
religious  differences,  and  the  advocacy  of  any  doctrines  having  an  irreligious  tendency, 
commends  itself  to  our  warm  approbation. 

In  reference  to  this  point,  the  President  of  Belfast  College  says,  “ Ave  find  no  difficulty 
in  that  way  whatever.”  The  President  of  Cork  College  has  “ never  knoAvn,  since  the 
College  Avas  opened,  of  a single  representation  having  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Students  that  any  Professor  interfered  Avith  their  religious  convictions  or  religious  feelings 
in  any  way;”  and  having  referred  to  Professor  de  Vericour’s  case,  he  states  that  “ since 
that  time  there  has  never  occurred  any  thing  which  could,  in  the  remotest  degree,  look 
like  an  interference  with  or  a putting  forward  of  religious  vieAvs.”  The  President  of 
Galway  College,  when  asked  Avhether  any  question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the  Professors 
not  adhering  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes,  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  matters 
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into  the  lectures  derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  The 
to  the  religious  convictions  of  any  of  the  Students,  replies,  that  “ there  is  no  Professor  in  Professors. 
the  College  capable  of  even  contemplating  such  a proceeding.”  The  Vice-President  of  ^ ~ — 
Galway  College  too,  who,  as  well  as  the  President  of  the  Cork  College,  is  a Roman  v'  709' 
Catholic,  says,  “ I have  been  in  connexion  with  the  College  nearly  four  years,  and  I have 
not  heard,  nor  am  I aware  of  any  thing  having  been  said  by  any  Professor  in  his  class 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals.” 

With  the  sanction  of  the  President,  the  Professors  may  receive  into  their  houses,  for  Documents, 
residence,  a limited  number  of  Students.  p.  302. 

Under  the  head  Studies  we  propose  the  abolition  of  the  Professorships  of  Agriculture  Report,  pp. 
and  of  the  Celtic  Languages.  21,  22/23. 

A deficiency  exists  in  the  staff  of  Professors  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  inas-  Ey.  144,194. 
much  as  no  provision  was  made  by  the  Statutes  for  a Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  lectures  on  this  subject  are  at  present  delivered  in  Belfast  by  the  Professor  of  Agri-  Ev.  144, 
culture,  in  Cork  by  the  Professor  of  English  Law  and  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  jointlv,  1925, 3408. 
and  in  Galway  by  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a difficulty  about  having  a course  of  lectures  delivered  on  two  Ey.  148, 
distinct  subjects  by  the  same  person,  because  the  Licensing  Bodies  in  general  prohibit  the  101°- 
delivery  of  more  than  one  course  of  lectures  by  the  same  Professor. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  we  recom- 
mend the  establishment,  in  each,  of  a Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  with  a salary  of 
£150  a-year. 

The  necessity  for  a Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  has  been  also  pressed  upon  us.  Ey.  146 
At  the  present  time,  in  Belfast  College,  lectures  on  this  subject  are  delivered,  with  the  1376,  1537, 
permission  of  the  College  Council,  by  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  in  consequence  of  its  1645- 
being  required  by  one  of  the  Licensing  Bodies. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  a real  deficiency  in  the  Medical  education  of  the  Colleges. 

It  appears  from  the  Evidence,  that  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  are  included  (and  more  Ey.  3062, 
beneficially)  in  the  subjects  taught  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  and  as,  3063>  4211. 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendations  we  shall  hereafter  make,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
Medical  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  will,  with  rare  exceptions,  resort  to  the  Queen’s 
University  in  Ireland  for  graduation,  we  do  not  feel  called  on  to  recommend  a Chair  to 
meet  the  technical  requirements  of  a particular  University  or  College,  such  as  Edinburgh, 
to  which  Students  may  at  present  be  induced  to  betake  themselves  for  their  Degrees. 

The  Professorship  of  Natural  History  at  present  also  includes  Physical  Geography,  so 
far  as  it  is  taught  to  the  students  in  Arts.  This  arrangement  has  been  objected  to  at  Cork  Ey.  2931, 
and  Galway,  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  of  Physical  Geography  conies  more  naturally  4125,4140. 
within  the  range  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

It  would  seem  that  the  latter  arrangement  is  approved  of  in  all  the  Colleges.  We  are, 
therefore,  of  opinion  that  Physical  Geography  should  be  transferred  to  the  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  or,  as  is  indicated  in  the  evidence  of  the  late  Professor  of  Natural  Ey.  2S75. 
History  in  Cork,  that  a division  of  the  subjects  included  in  it  should  be  effected  between 
him  and  the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  so  that  each  should  take  that  portion  of  the 
subject  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  his  Chair. 

The  Curatorship  of  the  Museum,  is,  by  the  Statutes,  attached  to  the  Chair  of  Mineralogy  Documents, 
and  Geology.  The  Museum  consists  of  four  departments: — 1.  Zoological  and  Botanical  pp-305,306. 
Specimens ; 2.  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Specimens ; 3.  A Cabinet  of  Physical  and 
Mechanical  Apparatus ; 4.  Objects  of  Art  and  Antiquity.  Some  of  these  departments  are 
already  of  considerable  extent  and  importance,  and  they  are  constantly  increasing. 

Objection  has  been  made  to  one  Professor  being  charged  with  the  care  of  all  these  Ey.  2903, 
departments  on  account  of  the  excessive  labor  thereby  imposed  on  him,  and  of  the  incon-  4105,4124, 
venience  of  the  arrangement.  4132- 

In  the  Galway  College  it  has  been  found  utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  the  Statutes  Ey.  4124, 
under  the  present  arrangement,  the  Zoological  and  Botanical  Specimens,  and  the  Cabinet  4:125- 
of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Apparatus  having  been,  in  fact,  transferred,  by  the  tacit  per- 
mission of  the  Council,  from  the  charge  of  the  present  Curator  of  the  Museum,  to  that  of 
the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  respectively. 

We  concur  in  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  that  a distinct  Officer  should  be 
appointed  in  each  College  to  have  charge  of  the  Museum.  He  should  be  competent, 
among  other  things,  to  prepare  Zoological  Specimens.  A salary  not  exceeding  £100  Ey.  2903, 
a-year  would  suffice  for  this  office.  4105,  4134. 

We  think  that  the  Museum  should,  as  much  as  possible,  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  and  that  the  Curator  should  be  in  attendance  throughout  the  year,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  made  by  the  College  Council. 
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The  Professor  of  Anatomy  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  by  a Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  Such  an 'Officer  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  several  Licensing  Bodies  require 
that  every  Medical  School  should  be  provided  with  a Demonstrator  having  a Degree  in 
Medicine  or  Surgery. 

At  present  this  Officer  is  paid  in  Belfast  by  private  arrangement  with  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy:  The  same  may  be  said  at  Cork,  and  also  at  Galway  except  so  far  as  regards 
a partial  payment  out  of  the  Fund  allocated  to  Porters  and  Servants. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  should  be  placed  more  in  con- 
nexion with  the  College  than  he  is  at  present,  and  that  he  should  receive  a salary  of  £100 
a-y ear ‘from  the  endowment.  We  think  that  the  appointment  to  this  office  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  College 
Council,  and  that  the  Demonstrator  should  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Professor. 

It  will  appear  from  the  Evidence  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Professors  or  other 
causes,  a gentleman  has  been  appointed  to  a distinct  Lectureship,  and  other  gentlemen  to 
act  as  temporary  substitutes  for  Professors,  without  entering  into  any  engagement  to 
observe  the  College  Statutes,  such  as  is  required  from  the  Professors. 

We  think  that  if  at  any  time  Lecturers  on  additional  subjects  should  be  permanently 
required,  it  would  be  advisable  to  apply  to  Her  Majesty  to  exercise  her  power  of  ap- 
pointing additional  Professors,  and  that  in  cases  where  Lecturers  may  be  only  discharging, 
for  a short  period,  the  duties  of  Professors  in  the  lecture-room,  the  sanction  of  the  College 
Council  should  be  in  the  first  instance  obtained  for  this  arrangement,  and  that  those 
Lecturers  should  make  the  same  declaration  as  the  Professors. 

The  Professors  are  ex-officio  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  University,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  particular  duties,  privileges,  or  emoluments,  are  attached  to  this  office. 
We  concur  in  the  suggestion  that  has  been  made,  that  the  Queen’s  University  should  be 
empowered  to  grant  Honorary  Degrees  to  the  Professors  in  their  respective  Faculties. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  on  us,  by  a great  many  of  the  witnesses,  that  the  Professors 
of  the  several  Colleges  should  have  the  privilege  of  sending  representative  Members  to 
the  Queen’s  University  Senate.  After  having  given  the  subject  our  best  consideration,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  suggestion. 

We  are  happy  to  record  our  opinion  that  the  Professors,  generally,  have  discharged  their 
duties  with  great  fidelity,  zeal,  and  ability.  In  instructing  their  several  classes,  the  method 
usually  followed  is  the  Professorial  or  Lecturing,  in  combination  with  the  Tutorial 
or  Catechetical.  In  some  cases  the  Tutorial  mode  of  instruction  appears  to  have  been 
laid  aside,  not  from  any  feeling  that  it  was  not  in  itself  beneficial,  but  because  the  subjects 
to  be  treated  were  so  extensive  that- little  time  was  available  except  for  lecturing.  We 
beg  to  call  attention  to  the  answers  of  some  of  the  Professors  who  tried  lecturing  alone, 
and  have  had  experimental  proofs  of  its  inefficiency  when  solely  depended  on. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that,  though  much  may  be  learned  with  the  aid  of 
lectures  alone,  yet  unless  the  Professor,  by  actual  and  constant  examination,  compel  atten- 
tion to  his  lectures,  and  induce  private  study  on  the  part  of  his  Students,  a comparatively 
insignificant  amount  of  knowledge  will  be  attained  by  the  majority  of  his  class.  We, 
therefore,  think  that  in  no  case  should  Tutorial  or  Catechetical  instruction,  in  combination 
with  lectures,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  emoluments  of  the  Professors  vary  in  amount.  They  arise  from  two  sources,  Salaries 


from  the  Endowment  and  Class  Fees. 

The  former  have  been  thus  allocated  among: 

the 

several  Professors 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language,  . 

£ 

250 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political.  Economy, 

£ 

150 

„ the  Latin  Language, 

250 

„ English  Law,  ..... 

150 

„ History  and  English  Literature, 

250 

,,  Civil  Engineering,  .... 

150 

„ Logic  and  Metaphysics,  . 

250 

„ Agriculture, 

150 

„ Mathematics,  ..... 

250 

„ Natural  Philosophy, 

250 

„ the  Celtic  Languages, 

100 

„ Chemistry,  ..... 

200 

„ the  Practice  of  Medicine, 

100 

„ Anatomy  and  Physiology; 

200 

„ the  Practice  of  Surgery,  . 

100 

„ Natural  History,  .... 

200 

„ Materia  Medica,  .... 

100 

„ Modern  Languages;  ... 

200 

„ Midwifery,  ..... 

100 

„ Mineralogy  and  Geology  and  Curator 

of  Museum,  ....  200' 


In  the  Appendix- we  have  given  a Table  showing  the  amount  of;  the  Class  Fees  in  each 
of  the  last  six  years,  during  which  it  may  be  fairly  considered  that  the  Colleges  have  been 
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in  full  operation.  We  have  also  given  the  average  of  these  Fees,  and  of  the  total  emolu-  The 
ments  of  the.  Professors  during  the  same  period.  Professors. 

The  Professors  have  strongly  represented  to  us  the  inadequacy  of  their  remuneration,  Ev.  945,946, 
as  being  both  disproportionate  to. their  services  and  insufficient  for  their  support.  3304>  4166, 

It  was  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Colleges  Act,  that  the  Professors  should  i167'  ,, 
have  salaries  from  the  Endowment  of  from  £200  to  £300  a-year  each.  The  original  ParL^  8 
scheme  of  twelve  Chairs  would  have  admitted  of  such  an  allowance;  but  as  the  formation  Debates,  3rd 
of  the  three  Faculties'  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  number  of  Professors  should  be  Series>  Vol. 
increased  to  twenty,  the  present  Endowment  did  not  admit  of  the  salaries  being  fixed  at  V' 
the  rate  originally  contemplated. 

While  we  think  that  the  salary  allowed  to  each  Chair  should  not  be  in  all  cases  the  same 
we  have  been  unable  to  discover  upon  what  principle  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  were 
distributed  into  four  classes.  We  have,  however,  a decided  opinion,  considering  what  the 
present  amount  of  Fees  is,. and  what  it  is  likely  to  be,  that  the  salaries  of  the  Professors, 
with  a few  exceptions,  are  inadequate. 

The  salaries  should  be  of  such  an  amount  as,  together  with  the  Fees,  will  afford  a suitable 
remuneration  for,  and  secure  the. services  of,  competent  Professors , in  the  several  branches. 

For  some  Chairs,  such  as  many  of  those  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  a higher  rate  of  salary 
must  be  allowed  than  for  others,  e.g.  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  where  the  time. of  the 
Professors  is  not  necessarily  devoted  exclusively  to  their  duties  in  the  College.  In  the 
one  case,  the  Professor  is  usually  unable  to  hold  any  other  engagement  from  which  addi- 
tional income  can  be  derived;  in  the  other,  he  may  continue  to  practise  and  realize  what- 
ever income  his  opportunities  and  abilities  can  obtain  for  him.  Between  these  two  classes 
there  will  remain  a third,  for  which,  although  there  may  not  be  a prospect  of  professional 
practice  or  other  opportunities  of  adding  to  their  income,  yet  the  Chairs  not  being  usually 
liberally  endowed  in  other  Colleges,  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  generally  of  a medium 
character. 

Having  given  our  careful  consideration  to  this  subject,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  should  be-fixed  as  follows: — 


Professor  of  Greek,  .... 
„ Latin,  .... 

„ History  and  English  Lite- 

rature, 

„ Logic  and  Metaphysics,  . 

„ Mathematics,  . 

„ Natural  Philosophy, 


each,  £300 


Chemistry, 

Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Natural  History, 
Mineralogy  and  Geology, 


1 

eaeb,  £250 

J 


Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  . . . £200 


Jurisprudence,  and  Poli- 
tical Economy,  . 
English  Law, 

Civil  Engineering,  . 

The  Practice  of  Medicine, 
The  Practice  of  Surgery, 
Materia  Medica, 
Midwifery, 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  . 


y each,  £150 


These  recommendations,  with  the  salary  of  £100  a-year  each  to  the  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  and  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  will  involve  an  increased  expenditure  of  £750 
a-year  in  each  College. 

No  Pensions  have  been  hitherto  provided  for  Professors  who  may,  from  ill-health  or 
advanced  age,  have  become  incapacitated  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Little  incon- 
venience has  as  yet  resulted  from  this  defect,  as  the  Professors  have  been  generally  in  the 
prime  of  life ; but  as  this,  of  course,  cannot  continue,  we  recommend  that  retiring  pensions 
be  provided,  on  the  same  principles  as  are  adopted  in  the  case  of  other  Public  Servants. 


The  Deans  of  Residences,  and  Moral  and  Religious  Discipline.  The  Deans 

. enable  the  Students  to  receive  instruction  in  their  respective  creeds,  power  is  given,  Residences, 
in  the  Colleges  Act,  to  the  President  and  Professors,  or  other  Governing  Body,  of  the  AND  Moeai' 
Colleges  to  assign  Lecture-rooms  within  the  College,  for  the  use  of  such  religious  teachers  Religious 
as  shall  be  recognised  by.  such  Governing  Body,  and  to  make  rules  so.  as  to  secure  that  Discipline. 

tiie  religious  instruction  given  therein  shall  not  interfere -with  the  general  discipline  of  the  

College,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of  Your  Majesty ; provided,  however,  that  no  Do™“ent3> ' 
otudent  shall  be  compelled  to  attend  any  religious  instruction  other  than  is  approved  by  P’ "" 
ms  parent  or  guardian.  The  same  Act  provides,  that  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  every 
otudent  of  the  Colleges  must  live  with  his  parent  or  guardian,  with  some  near  relation 
or  friend  chosen  by  his  parent  or  guardian  and  approved  by  the  President,  in  a Licensed 
Boarding: house,  .or  in. an  Incorporated  Hall. 

« +i  ^ £°^ege  S tatutes,  it  .is  ordained,  “ that  every  Matriculated  Student,  being  under  Documents, 
ie  age  . of  twenty- one  years,  shall -be  required  to  reside,  during  the  College  Terms,  with  pp- 305, 306. 

c 2 
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“ his  parent  or  guardian,  or  with  some  relation  or  friend,  to  whom  he  shall  have  been 
“ committed  by  his  parent  and  guardian,  and  approved  of  by  the  President,  or  in  a Boarding- 
“ house  licensed  and  arranged  for  the  reception  of  Students,  in  manner  hereinafter 
“ described.”  The  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  the  Student  shall  have  been  committed 
is  bound  to  attend  at  the  Student’s  Matriculation,  “ to  certify  to  the  President  the  Student’s 
“ place  of  residence,  and  to  accept  the  charge  of  his  moral  and  religious  conduct.”  The 
Student  who  intends  to  reside  in  a Licensed  Boarding-house  must,  at  Matriculation, 
“ produce  a certificate  from  his  parent  or  guardian,  specifying  the  Boarding-house  in  which 
“ it  is  proposed  he  shall  reside.”  Respecting  the  granting  of  licenses  for  Boarding-houses, 
it  is  provided  “ that  the  President  shall  require  every  person  applying  for  a license  to 
“ keep  a. General  Boarding-house,  to  produce  a certificate  of  moral  and  religious  character 
“ from  his  minister,  and  shall  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suitableness  of  the  proposed 
“ establishment,  and  of  its  means  of  providing  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students.” 
It  is  moreover  provided,  “ that  if  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  constituted  authority  of  any 
“ Church,  or  religious  denomination,  shall  notify  to  the  President  his  or  their  desire,  that 
“ there  shall  be  Boarding-houses  specially  licensed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Students  of 
“ suck  Church  or  denomination,  and  shall  specially  recommend  persons  applying  for  license 
“ to  establish  the  same,  the  President  shall,  in  every  such  case,  grant  such  license, 
“ provided  he  shall  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suitableness  of  the  proposed  estab- 
“ lishment,  and  of  its  means  of  providing  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  Students.” 
And  further,  “ that  in  the  case  of  Collegiate  Students  residing  in  a Seminary  or  School, 
“ which  js  under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  the  constituted 
“ authority  of  any  Church,  or  religious  denomination,  the  President  shall,  on  receiving  a 
“ notification  from  such  authority,  consider  residence  in  such  Seminary  or  School  as 
“ equivalent  to  residence  in  the  house  of  a parent  or  guardian,  and  shall  exempt  such 
“ Seminary  or  School  from  license  or  inspection,  but  shall  require  the  same  attendance  at 
“ Matriculation,  as  in  the  case  of  a Student  residing  with  his  parent  or  guardian.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  precedes,  that  there  are  six  kinds  of  residences  which 
Students  are  permitted  to  select : with  a parent  or  guardian ; with  a relation  or  friend  : 
in  a General  Boarding-house ; in  a Special  Boarding-house ; in  a Special  Seminary  or 
School ; or  in  an  Incorporated  Hall.  In  the  College  Statutes  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
Incorporated  Halls ; but  provisions  for  making  rules  for  their  government  are  set  out  in  the 
Colleges  Act.  It  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  the  framers  of  this  Act  that  these 
Incorporated  Halls  would  have  been  founded  by  the  exertions  of  private  individuals.  This 
expectation,  however,  has  not  yet  been  realized,  as  no  such  Halls  have  been  founded  at 
any  of  the  Colleges.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  Special  Boarding-houses  or  Special 
Seminaries  or  Schools  have  been  established,  so  that,  at  present,  it  may  be  said  that 
Students  reside  with  their  parents  or  guardians,  with  their  relations  or  friends,  or  in  a 
General  Licensed  Boarding-house.  It  is  only  in  the  religious  and  moral  discipline  of 
the  Students  who  reside  in  the  Licensed  Boarding-houses,  and  who  are  under  twenty- one 
years  of  age,  that  the  College  Authorities  directly  interfere.  We  may  observe,  however, 
that  among  the  offences  rendering  any  Student  liable  to  expulsion  by  the  College  Council, 
are  enumerated  “ habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for  divine  worship,  at  such  church  or 
chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  his  parent  or  guardian,”  and  “habitual  neglect  of 
attendance  on  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  Students  of  his  Church  or  denomination 
in  the  licensed  Boarding-house  in  which  he  may  reside.” 

The  Deans  of  Residences  are  Officers  constituted  under  the  Statutes  to  have  “the  moral 
“ care  and  spiritual  charge  of  the  Students  of  their  respective  creeds  residing  in  the  Licensed 
“ Boarding-houses.”  They  are  appointed  by  warrant  under  the  Sign  Manual,  but  they  are 
unable  to  assume  or  continue  to  hold  their  office  unless  approved  by  the  Bishop,  Moder- 
ator, or  other  constituted  authority  of  their  Church  or  denomination. 

There  are  Deans  of  Residences  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland ; of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland;  and  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church,  in  each  of  the  three  Colleges;  and  in  Belfast  there  is,  in  addition,  a Dean  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians.  Roman  Catholic  Deans  of  Residences  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  Cork  and  Galway  Colleges  at  the  period  of  their  opening,  and  for  some 
time  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office.  It  appears  that  a Roman  Catholic  Dean  of 
Residences  was  about  to  be  appointed  for  Belfast  College  when  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Thurles  took  place.  Practically  there  is  at  present  no  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Resi- 
dences attached  to  any  of  the  Colleges. 

The  Deans  have  authority  “ to  visit  the  Licensed  Boarding-houses  in  which  Students  of 
“ their  respective  creeds  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  instruction  to  such 
“ Students,”  and  have  power,  “ with  the  concurrence  of  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  other 
“ ecclesiastical  authority  respectively,  to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the 
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“ religious  duties  of  such  Students,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on  Divine 
“ Worship,  such  regulations  before  coming  into  force  to  be  laid  before  the  President,  and 
“ certified  by  him  as  not  interfering  with  the  general  discipline  of  the  College.”  In  case 
the  President  is  of  opinion  that  they  would  have  this  effect,  he  is  empowered  to  send  back 
the  regulations  to  the  Dean  for  amendment  in  that  respect.  We  do  not  find  that  any  regu- 
lations have  been  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  this  provision. 

The  Deans  of  Residences  are  bound  to  report  to  the  President,  at  the  end  of  each 
Session,  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  Students  under  their  charge,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  discipline  has  been  observed  in  the  Licensed  Boarding-houses  in  which  they 
reside.  These  Reports  are  generally  printed  in  the  Appendices  to  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  several  Presidents. 

The  Colleges  Act  having  given  to  the  President  and  Professors  or  other  Governing 
Body  of  the  Colleges,  power  to  assign  lecture  rooms  in  the  College  for  the  use  of  the 
recognised  religious  teachers,  the  delivery  of  lectures  would  seem  to  have  been  contem- 
plated as  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Deans  of  Residences.  This  duty  has  not  been  imposed 
upon  the  Deans  by  the  Statutes  creating  their  office,  though  lectures  are  delivered  in  accord- 
ance, it  appears,  with  a letter  from  Lord  Clarendon  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges. 

We  have  it  stated  in  evidence  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  latterly,  to  secure  the  atten- 
dance of  the  Students  on  the  Deans  of  Residences.  The  arrangements  at  present  in  existence 
are,  to  a great  extent,  voluntary.  On  the  one  hand,  it  appears  to  have  been  considered 
that  it  was  hard  to  lay  down  strict  regulations  for  the  Deans,  inasmuch  as  they  received 
no  payment  for  their  services ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  growing 
amongst  the  Students  the  feeling,  that  as  these  services  were  not  worth  being  paid  for, 
they  were  not  worth  being  attended  to. 

Taking  into  consideration  that  the  special  object  of  the  appointment  of  these  Officers  is 
to  watch  over  those  whom  the  Colleges  have  drawn  away  from  the  supervision  of  parents 
and  guardians,  and  the  spiritual  care  of  their  local  pastors,  we  think  it  right  that  the 
State  should  provide  for  the  Student  attending  the  College  that  religious  superintendence 
of  which  his  absence  from  home  has  deprived  him.  In  order  that  this  may  be  efficient, 
as  well  as  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  the  Deans  themselves,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  they  should  be  paid-for  their  services.  We  think,  too,  there  is  great  force  in  the 
remark  which  has  been  made,  “that  by  making  due  provision,  and  granting  an  adequate 
“ endowment  to  the  Deans  of  Residences,  the  Government  would  not  only  do  justice  to 
“ these  Officers,  and  dignify  their  office,  but  would  also  give  an  assurance  to  parents  and 
“ guardians,  and  the  public  generally,  that  they  (the  Government)  are  sincere  and  anxious 
“ to  preserve,  so  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Students,  and  that 
“ the  Government  would  thus  aid  in  securing  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  confidence  and 
“ support  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  on  whom  these  Institutions  are  calculated  to  confer 
“ such  inestimable  benefits.” 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  a salary  be  allotted  to  the  Deans  of  Residences  in  such 
cases  as  it  may  be  considered  expedient,  and  proportionable  to  the  extent  of  their  re- 
spective duties. 

By  the  Colleges  Act  power  was  given,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  to  any  person  to 
create  an  endowment  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  lectures,  or  other  forms 
of  religious  instruction,  for  the  use  of  such  Students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  as  might 
be  desirous  of  receiving  the  same.  No  such  Lectureships  have  as  yet  been  founded,  and 
the  Students  are,  so  far  as  the  Colleges  are  concerned,  entirely  dependent  for  their 
religious  instruction  on  the  Deans  of  Residences. 

The  Office-Bearers — Registrars,  Bursars,  and  Librarians. 

These  Officers  are,  like  the  Professors,  appointed  by,  and  hold  their  office  during  the 
pleasure  of,  the  Crown. 

The  salaries  they  receive  from  the  endowment,  and  which  constitute  their  sole  emolu- 
ments are,  in  the  case  of  the  Registrars,  £200  a-year,  each ; in  that  of  the  Bursars  and 
Librarians,  £150  each. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  duties  of  these  Officers.  They  will 
be  found  set  out  at  length  in  the  College  Statutes.  They  appear  to  have  been  discharged 
with  diligence  and  zeal. 

Our  attention  has  been  called,  both  at  Cork  and  Galway,  to  that  section  of  the  Statutes 
which  prescribes  that  the  Registrars  shall  take  a general  charge  of  the  College  buildings 
and  property  during  the  vacation.  The  Registrars  consider  it  a hardship  that  Officers 
who  have  no  residences  in  the  Colleges,  and  no  College  duties  during  the  vacation, 
should  have  such  duty  imposed  upon  them.  They  however,  accepted  the  office,  knowing 
this  was  part  of  the  duty ; and  we  are  unable  to  suggest  a better  arrangement  with  the 
present  staff  of  Officers. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


The  Scholars  and  Scholarships,  and  Prizes. 

A sum  of  £1,500  a-year  has  been  allocated  from  the  Endowment  of  each  of  the  Colleges 
to  the  payment  of  Scholarships  and  Prizes.  Of  this  sum  £1,400  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  former  purpose,, leaving-  £100  for  Prizes. 

The  Scholarships  are. divided  into  Junior,  .and -Senior  Scholarships. 

1.  Junior  Scholars,  and  Scholarships. — In  each  of  the  three  Colleges  there  have  been 
PP.  303, 304.  founded  thirty  Junior  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  of  the  value  of  £24  each, 
exclusive  of  two  Scholarships  in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  of  the  value  of  £20  each’ 
and  four  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  the  value  of  £15  each,  these  Depart- 
ments being  included  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Of  the  thirty  Junior  Scholarships  in  the 
F aculty  of  Arts,  ten  are  awarded  to  Matriculated  Arts  Students  of  the  First  year,  ten  to 
those  of.  the  Second  year,  and  ten  to  those  of  the  Third  year.  There  is,  however,  a 
\ division  in  the  subjects,  in  which  each  year’s  Scholarships  are  awarded,-  five  of  the  ten 

Scholarships  of  each  year  being  appropriated  to  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  including  the  Languages,  History,  and  Literature,  and  five  to  the  Science  Divi- 
S1°?  vr  faculty  of  Arts,  including  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences  and  Logics 
and  Metaphysics.  Of  the  two  Scholarships  in  Civil  Engineering,  one  is  awarded  to  a 
Student  of  the  First  year,  and  one  to  a Student  of  the  Second  year.  Of  the  four  Agri- 
cultural Scholarships,  two  are  awarded  to  Agricultural  Students  of  the  First  year,  and  two 
to  those  of  the  Second  Year. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there  have  been  founded  in  each  of  the  Colleges,  six  Junior 
Scholarships  of  the  value  of.  £20  each,  which  are.  awarded— two  to  Matriculated  Students 
of  the  First  year;  two  to  those  of  the  Second  year;  and  two  to  those  of  the  Third  year. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  have  been  founded  in  each  of  the  Colleges,  three  Junior 
. Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £20  a-year,  each,  which  are  awarded — one  to  a First  year, 
one  to  a Second  year,  and  one  to  a Third  year  Matriculated  Law  Student. 

All  the  Junior  Scholarships  are  tenable  for  one  year  only,  and, are  awarded  by  Examina- 
tion, held  immediately  after  Matriculation,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  which 
Er.  1994.  is  considered  to  mean  any  time  during  the  First  Term. 

Report,  p.  4.  The  power  of  prescribing  the  courses  for  the  several  Junior  Scholarships,  is,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  vested  in  the  College  Council,  save  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  the  above 
mentioned  division  of  subjects  for  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Documents,  The  Junior  Scholars  in  the  several  Faculties  are  bound  to  take  charge  of  the  rolls  of 
c as.ses’  register  the  attendance  of  the  Students  at  lecture,  and  to  assist  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  arrangements  for  the  lectures,  under  such  regulations  as  the  College  Councils 
shall  prescribe. 


The 

Scholars 

.and 

Scholar- 
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Prises. 
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In  addition  to  the  emoluments  which  they  derive  from  the  Scholarships,  Junior  Scholars 
have  the  privilege  of  exemption  from  a moiety  of  the  class  fees. 

This  privilege  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  in  the  Evidence,  as  one  which  the 
Scholars  enjoy  at  the  expense  of  the  Professors.  We  cannot  concur  in  this  view.  The 
Piofesscrs  have  all  accepted  office  with  the  knowledge  that  this  privilege  existed  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  anyway  unjust  to.  the  Professors';  and  we  think  it  is  not  unreason- 
able, that  in  consideration  of  their  endowment,  they  should  receive  some  Students  at  less 
than  the  ordinary  fees.  We  consider,  also,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Scholars  should 
feel  that  they  have  some  privileges  in  connexion  with  the  Colleges,  besides  the  mere 
receipt  of  the  emoluments  of  their  Scholarships. 

On  comparing  the  number  of  Junior  Scholarships  which  have  been  founded  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  with  the  number  of  Students  attending  in  the  same  Faculty  in  the  Colleges,  and  on 
considering  the  small  value  of  the  Scholarships,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
dimmish  the  number  of  the  Junior  Scholarships,  and  to  render  them  more  valuable.  We 
also  think  that  there  should  be  a modification  in  the  subjects  for  which  these  Scholarships 
are  awarded,  the  reasons  for  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer  to.  We,  therefore,  pro- 
pose that  the  arrangements  respecting  the  Junior  Scholarships  in  Arts  be  modified  as 
follows  m each  College : — 


6 First-year  J uDior  Scholarships  in  Literature  and  Science,  . 

6 Second-year  J unior  Scholarships  ; — 

3 in  Literature, 

3 in  Science,  ..... 

6 Third-year  J unior  Scholarships : — 

3 in  Literature, 

3 in  Science,  .... 


Value,.  £25  .each. 


Value,  j£30  each. 
Value,  £35  each. 
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We  do  not  propose  any  alteration  as  regards  the  Junior  Scholarships  in  Medicine,  Law, 
and  Civil  Engineering,  but  those  in  Agriculture  will,  of  course,  cease  to  exist  on  the 
abolition  of  that  School. 

2.  The  Senior  Scholars  and  Scholarships. — Seven  Senior  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of 
£40  each,1  have  been  founded  in  each  of  the  three  Colleges  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  two  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  They  are  awarded  by  Examina- 
tion in  the  College,  and  are  tenable  for  one  year. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  one  Senior  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  each  of  the  following 
special  departments : — In  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  Ancient  History  ; in  Modern 
Languages  and  Modern  History ; in  Mathematics  ; in  Natural  Philosophy ; in  Metaphysics 
and  Economical  Science;  in  Chemistry;  and  in  Natural  History. 

The  Candidates  for  these  Scholarships  must  be  Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Queen’s 
University. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  one  Senior  Scholarship  is  awarded  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  one  in  Therapeutics  and  Pathology,  to  Students  who  have  completed,  in 
some  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Years’  courses  of  study 
prescribed  by  the  Queen’s  University  to  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.D. 

The  Senior  Scholarship  in  Law  is  awarded  by  Examination  to  a Student  who  has 
completed  the  course  of  Legal  study,  prescribed  for -Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  LL.B.  in 
the  Queen’s  University. 

The  Senior  Scholars  are  bound  to  assist  the  Professors  in  the  Matriculation  and 
Class  Examinations,  and  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  special  departments  of 
Literature  and-  Science  to  which  their  Scholarships  severally  belong.  The  position 
therefore  contemplated  by  the  Statutes  for  the  Senior  Scholars  is  that  of  Assistants  to 
the  Professors.  They  have,  however,  been  comparatively  little  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  these  functions,  although  when  so  employed,  their  services  seem  to  have  been  of  con- 
siderable benefit. 

We  do  not  consider  the  present  ai*rangements  respecting  the  Senior  Scholarships  in  Arts 
satisfactory.  Although  it  must  be  admitted  that,  throughout  the  College  course,  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  competition  induced  by  the  prospects  of  a Senior  Scholarship,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  amount  of  actual  competition  Avould  justify  us  in  recommending  that 
these  Scholarships  should  continue  as  numerous  as  they  are  at  present.  Moreover,  we  do 
not  consider  them  rewards  sufficiently  valuable  to  encourage  the  best  Students  to  per- 
severe in  their  studies,  against  the  many  inducements  drawing  them  off  to  active  life.  For 
reasons,  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  advert,  they  are,  as  now  con- 
stituted, too  special  in  their  character,  considering  the  education  given  in  the  Colleges,  and 
the  period  at  which  they  are  awarded.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  seven  annual 
Senior  Scholarships  in  Arts  should  be  abolished,  and  that  four  Senior  Scholarships  in 
each  College,  tenable  for  two  years,-  and  of  the  value  of  £60  a-year  each,  should  be  annually 
awarded  for  pre-eminent  merit  in  a more  general  course  to  which  we  shall  hereafter 
refer.  A condition  of  the  Senior  Scholar’s  retaining  his  Scholarship  during  the  second 
year  should  be,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  had  taken  out  his  A.M.  Degree  in  the 
Queen’s  University. 

The  Senior  Scholar  will,  in  the  first  year,  attend  lectures  preparatory  to  his  taking  the 
Degree  of  A.M.  In  the  second  year  he  should  reside  at  the  College,  and  assist  the  Pro- 
fessors in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  such  manner  as  the-College  Councils  may  direct. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  one  of  the  Colleges  that,  although  the  present 
Senior  Scholarships  in  Arts  are  only  tenable  for  one  year,  yet  it  has  been  the  practice  for 
Students,  having  taken  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  to  become  candidates  for  several  Senior 
Scholarships  in  succession,  and  that,  in  fact,  no  limit  existed’  to  this  proceeding,  except 
that  the  Senior  Scholarship  in  the  same  branch  of  study  was  not  tenable  for  more  than 
one  year. 

We  cannot  consider  that  the  Statutes  contemplated  that  Students  who  had  held  a 
Senior  Scholarship  in  Arts  for  one  year,  should  continue  to  compete  for  them  in  the  same 
Faculty  in  succeeding  years.  According  to  our  present  recommendations  the  Senior 
Scholar  will  be  required  to  take  his  A.M.  Degree  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  as 
Bachelors  of  Arts  alone  are  eligible  for  Senior-Scholarships,  he  will  be  incapacitated  from 
competing  for  them  on  ia  second  ‘occasion. 

We  do  not  propose  any  change  in  the  allocation  of  the  Senior  Scholarships -in  Medicine 
and  Law. 

_ The  sum  of  £100  a-year,  applicable  in  each  of  the  Colleges  to  the -payment  of  Prizes,  is 
distributed  by  the  College  Councils;  on  the  Reports  of  the  several  Professors,  amongst 
the  Matriculated  Students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  most  highly  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations. 
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The  Students. 

The  Students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  divided  into  Matriculated  Students  and  Non- 
Matriculated  Students. 

The  Matriculated  Students. — Matriculated  Students  are  those  who,  at  entrance  pass  a 
Matriculation  .Examination,  and  then  follow  a certain  curriculum  of  education,  with  the 
view  ot  obtaining  Degrees  or  Diplomas  at  the  Queen’s  University. 

The  Matriculated  Students  comprise  Students  in  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Civil  Engineering 
and  Agriculture.  ° b’ 

The  Matriculated  Students  in  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  comprise  First-year,  Second- 
year,  Third-year,  and  F ourth-year  Students;  the  Fourth-year  Arts  Students  being,  however 
Bachelors  of  Arts  who  are  proceeding  to  the  Degree  of  A.M.  in  the  Queen’s  University.’ 
Sewn^-year^Studen^entS  m Cml  EnSineennS  and  Agriculture  comprise  First-year  and 

The  period  during  which  the  Students  attend  the  Collegiate  course  in  each  year  is  called 
a Session.  1 he  College  Session  commences  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  the  month  of  October 
m each  year,  and  terminates  on  the  second  Saturday  in  June,  and  consists  of  three  Terms  • 
the  hirst  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the  Session  to  the  Christmas  Recess  • the 
Second,  from  the  Christmas  Recess  to  the  Easter  Recess;  and  the  Third,  from  the  Easter 
Recess  to  the  end  of  the  Session.  The  Recesses  at  Christmas  and  Easter  cannot,  by  the 
Statutes,  exceed  two  weeks  each.  * 

In  orto  to  rise  from  the  standing  of  one  year  to  that  of  another  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  number  of  Terms  and  to  attend  the  number  of  lectures  prescribed  by  the  College 
Authorities  as  necessary  to  keep  a Session,  and  in  Arts  and  Law  to  pass  the  Sessional 
Examinations  of  each  class.  r 

We  may  here  call  attention  to  the  difference  that  exists  in  the  rules  prescribed  for 
the  keeping  of  lerms  m the  three  Colleges. 

At  present  the  attendance  required  by  the  Council  of  the  Belfast  College  is  greater  than 
at  Galway  and  at  Galway  greater  than  at  Cork.  W e consider  this  objectionable ; and  that 
to  remedy  this  irregularity,  it  may  become  necessary  lor  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity to  define  the  amount  of  attendance  necessary  to  keep  a Term. 

We  think,  too  that  the  Regulation  which  allows  one  of  the  Terms,  and  especially  the 
First,  to  be  omitted,  is  one  of  doubtful  expediency.  * * 

We  may  remark  that  the  adoption  of  the  Regulation  in  Cork  respecting  the  lax  attend- 
ance  of  the  Students  arose  from  the  hardships  which  it  was  considered  would  be  inflicted 
on  Medical  Students  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  unless  they  obtained  certificates  for  an 
amount  of  attendance  less  than  was  originally  intended  to  be  enforced  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  but  which  was  recognised  by  some  of  the  Medical  Licensing  Bodies 

■ the  St!  doAtI!P?l,d‘nWl11  .be/Td  de;ails  of  the  exPen<1!ture  which  has  to  be  incurred  by 
the  Student  m the  Queen  s Colleges  who  proposes  to  proceed  to  any  of  the  several  Diplomas 
and  Degrees  conferred  by  the  Queen’s  University.  ^ 

We  made  inquiry  as  to  the  expense  of  boarding  and  lodging,  in  the  towns  where  the 
Colleges  are  situated,  and  it  appears  that  in  Belfast  a Student  can  be  boarded  and  lodged 
of  T A n°r  nec®ssary  f?r  keeping  his  Session-for  the  very  moderate  sum 

Lfll’  T f p staf‘he  three  Terms,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  course  for 
f22,10s’  In  Cork  the  average  is  £28  to  £30  for  the  two  Terms,  or  from  £42  to  £45  if 
he  stay  the  entire  Session.  In  Galway  it  would  appear  to  be  about  the  same  as  at  Cork 

whlh  the  sttenteclr  bey°nd  * °f  the  of  &„m 

Progress^ ^he <ConegesatriCUlated  StudentS  We  sha11  notice  in  detaiI  when  treating  of  the 

The  Non-Matriculated  Students. — These  are  Students  who  wish  to  attend  lectures  on 
particular  subjects,  but  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  College  or  with  the  University 
system  of  education.  Whilst  m the  College  and  in  attendance  on  lectures,  they  are  how- 
ever, subject  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  College.  ^ ’ 

They  frequently  receive  class  certificates  from  the  Professors,  which  are  valuable  to 
Medical  Students  who  intend  seeking  a Degree  or  Diploma  from  some  Licensing  Body  or 
University  other  than  the  Queen  s University,  and  also  to  Students  in  Belfast  who  attend 
classes  in  the  Queen  s College  with  the  view  of  being  admitted  to  the  Examination  which 

strass  before  becoming  Theoiogicai  “ 

It  IS  to  be  noticed  that  the  Non-Matriculated  Students  consist,  in  reality  of  two  classes— 

!«°endWc°lT  We  1!aveIno;v  r'ferred  t0’  w1:0  are’  j"  fact.  Professional  Students,  and  those  who 
attend  College  simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  particular  departments. 
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We  subjoin  a Table,  showing  the  numbers  of  Non-Matriculated  Students  who  have  Students. 

been  in  attendance  at  the  Colleges  in  each  year  to  1857,  and  also  the  number  of  classes  they  

attended: — 


We  consider  that  great  advantages  have  been  conferred  on  the  community  by  admitting 
Non-Matriculated  Students  to  attend  the  classes  in  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  by  us,  that  these  Students  Ev.  1365. 
should  be  placed  more  on  an  equality  with  the  Matriculated  Students  than  they  are  at 
present,  especially  in  the  competition  for  Prizes  and  Honors.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  Ev  1348 
been  stated  that  the  Matriculated  Students,  pursuing  a heavy  curriculum,  would  be  placed  1250.  * 

in  an  unfair  position  if  they  had  to  contend  with  Students  reading  in  but  perhaps  a single 
class,  and  that  the  former  would  consequently  be  deterred  from  competing.  We  concur 
in  the  latter  opinion,  and  we,  therefore,  do  not  think  that  any  change  should  be  made  in 
the  present  arrangements. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  no  religious  tests  are  applied  to  any  of  the  Documents, 
Students  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Their  advantages  and  privileges  are  equally  open  to  P-  298. 
all  without  distinction. 

It  is  a subject  of  great  gratification  to  us  to  notice  the  great  zeal  of  the  Students  in 
pursuing  their  studies,  and  the  general  testimony  that  has  been  borne  to  the  propriety 
of  their  conduct  in  College. 

Studies.  Studies. 

In  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University  it  is  provided  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  though  Docents 
thereby  constituted  Colleges  of  the  Queen’s  University,  shall  not  in  any  way  be  under  the  p.  310. 
control  of  the  Queen’s  University  further  than  as  regards  the  regulations  for  qualifications 
for  the  several  Degrees  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  the  said  Colleges 
being  only  subject  to  the  Charters,  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances  issued  and  approved 
by  Your  Majesty  for  the  government  of  each  of  those  Colleges.  As  has  been  already 
stated,  the  Statutes  of  each  College  provide  that  its  College  Council  shall  have  the  power 
of  arranging  the  Courses  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  College;  but  the  University,  Ev.  69S, 
by  the  curricula  which  it  prescribes  for  its  Degrees  and  Diplomas,  indirectly  controls  the  2023,  2024, 
Courses  of  Study  in  the  Colleges.  We  shall,  therefore,  under  this  head,  have  to  make  o-H’  3325> 
frequent  reference  to  the  Queen’s  University,  and  though,  perhaps,  in  strictness,  beyond 
our  province,  we  shall  state  our  opinions  as  to  some  changes  in  the  University  arrange- 
ments which  we  think  would  be  calculated  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Colleges. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  education  given  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Faculty  of  Arts.  By  the  regulations  ot  the  Queen’s  University,  the  Undergraduate  Documents, 
course  in  the  I acuity  of  Arts  must  occupy  not  less  than  three  Sessions.  Students  may  P-  31°* 
extend  the  time,  however,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Before  being  admitted  for  Examination  for  the  A.B.  Degree,  candidates  must  have 
attended  lectures  in  the  Colleges  for  at  least  two  full  Terms  in  each  Session,  and  passed 

e prescribed  College  Examinations.  The  Courses  of  Study  prescribed  by  the  Queen’s 
University  are  as  follows : — 


The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 
The  English  Language, 

The  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics, 


Three  Terms. 
One  Term. 
Three  Terms. 
Three  Terms. 


TableSentS  5'3  inllividual3’  as  sorae  Students  attend  more  than  one  Session,  and  are  therefore  enumerated 
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Studies. 


Ev.  1956, 
3157. 


Discussions, 
2nd  edition 
p.  351. 


Documents, 
p.  313. 


Documents, 
p.  310. 


Second. 

Logics,  ....... 

Chemistry,  ...... 

Principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  .... 

The  Higher  Mathematics,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 


One  Term. 
Three  Terms. 
Three  Terms. 
Three  Terms. 


Third. 

Natural  Philosophy, 

History  and  English  Literature, 

Physical  Geography, 

Metaphysics, 

J urisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 


Three  Terms. 
Two  Terms. 

One  Term. 

Two  Terms. 

One  Term  (each). 


The  College  courses  are  made  to  harmonize  with  the  foregoing  curriculum. 

Preparatory  to  entering  on  this  course  of  study,  the  Council  has  in  each  College  pre- 
scribed Matriculation  Examinations,  which  now  differ,  though  they  were  originally  the 
same  in  all. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  is  the  first  point  of  contact  between  the  College  and  the 
School,  and  the  only  point  through  which  the  action  and  reaction,  of  each  on  the  other, 
are  being  constantly  communicated.  This  Examination  must,  therefore,  be  always  main- 
tained at  a high  standard,  as  indicating  the  termination  of  School  education,  and  the 
starting  point  of  College  Studies. 

Nothing  could,  we  conceive,  be  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Education  than  a low 
standard  of  Matriculation  Examination  as  the  preliminary  qualification  for  College  pursuits. 
We  are  of  opinion  with  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  “ Professorial  prelections  are 
no  substitute  for  scholastic  discipline,”  and  that  the  University  loses  its  proper  character 
when  obliged  “to  stoop  in  order  to  supply  the  absence  or  the  incompetency  of  the 
inferior  Seminaries.” 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Matriculation  Examination  be  maintained  at  the 
same  standard  as  originally  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Colleges ; and  if  any  change  be  hereafter 
made  therein,  that  the  tendency  of  such  should  always  be  to  elevate,  and  never  to 
depress,  the  general  standard  of  School  education  throughout  the  country. 

The  College  Councils  have  also  prescribed  Collegiate  Examinations,  which  must  be 
passed  in  order  that  the  Student  may  get  credit  for  his  Session.  These  Examinations 
may  be  quite  different  in  severity  in  the  three  Colleges,  inasmuch  as  they  are  entirely 
independent  of  each  other. 

The  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  though  making  it  compulsory  on  the  Student  to 
pursue  the  foregoing  curriculum,  does  not  require  him  at  the  Degree  Examination  to 
answer  in  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  has  attended  lectures  in  the  College.  It  requires 
every  candidate  for  the  A.B.  Degree  to  answer  in  the  following  group  of  subjects: — 

The  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

A Modern  Foreign  Language. 

Mathematics. 


And  in  any  one  of  the  three  following  groups  which  he  may  choose  to  select : — 


(A.) 

English  Philology  and  Criticism. 
Logic. 

C Metaphysics,  ) 

) . or  f 

A Jurisprudence  and  Political  P 
* Economy.  j 


Chemistry. 

Natural  Philosophy. 


Zoology, 

Botany. 

Physical  Geography. 


The  Student  having  obtained  the  A.B.  Degree,  is  compelled  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Queen’s  University  to  attend  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  for  at  least  two  Terms,  a 
course  of  lectures  on  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  four  Courses  of  subjects,  any 
one  of  which  Courses  of  subjects  he  may  select  to  be  examined  in  for  the  A.M.  Degree. 
The  courses  are : — 


1.  Classics  including  (besides  Greek  and  Latin),  English  Composition,  and  a Modern  Foreign 

Language. 

2.  English  Philology  and  Criticism;  Logic;  Metaphysics,  or  Jurisprudence  and  Political 

Economy. 

3.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

4.  Experimental  and  Natural  Sciences. 
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The  Student  is  admissible  to  the  A.M.  Degree  Examination,  which  is  a bond, fide  test  of  Studies. 
merit,  at  the  close  of  one  Academical  year  after  obtaining  the  A.B.  Degree.  

It  would  seem  that  the  object  which  the  foregoing  arrangements  contemplated  was 
that  the  Undergraduate  should  cultivate  a wide  and  extensive  general  education,  while 
at  the  A.B.  Degree  Examination  the  subjects  were  grouped,  in  order  that  the  candidate 
might  not  be  exposed  to  the  too  severe  test  of  having  to  pass  in  all  the  subjects  of  so  exten- 
sive an  Undergraduate  Course  at  a single  Examination,  his  proficiency  in  those  he  omitted 
having  been,  however,  tested  to  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the  Colleges  at  the  Sessional 
Examinations.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  A.M.  Degree,  a more  special  character  was 
given  to  the  attendance  in  the  College,  and  to  the  Examination  at  the  University.  More- 
over, by  the  College  Statutes  the  Senior  Scholarships,  and  by  the  University  Ordinances 
the  Exhibitions  and  Medals  given  at  the  A.B.  Honor  Examinations,  were  so  arranged  that 
great  inducements  are  held  out  for  the  pursuit  of  special  subjects,  which  inducements  are 
constantly  operating  while  the  Student  is  pursuing  the  Undergraduate  Course. 

The  feeling  of  the  Presidents  and  Professors  in  the  three  Colleges  was  in  favor  of  a 
general  education ; but  at  the  same  time  the  great  majority  of  them  advocated  more  or 
less  diminution  of  the  present  course,  on  the  ground  either  of  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
Students  by  the  existing  arrangements,  or  upon  the  impracticability  of  so  many  different 
subjects  being  sufficiently  mastered,  within  so  limited  a period,  so  as  to  be  really  useful  to 
the  Student.  Their  suggestions  were  many  and  various,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
Evidence  and  in  the  Appendix  of  Documents. 

Some  of  these  suggestions  involve  comparatively  little  change  in  the  character  of  the 
education  given  in  the  Arts  Department  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  while  others  involve 
a radical  alteration.  We  cannot  think  the  latter  result  desirable.  We  believe  that  a 
general  education  forms  the  soundest  basis  on  which  pre-eminent  merit  in  particular 
branches  of  Literature  or  Science  can  rest. 

Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  commu- 
nicating the  general  education  hitherto  given  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  would  induce  us  to 
recommend  a radical  change  in  the  present  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  University  to 
be  studied  in  the  Colleges. 

W o do  not  think  this  impossibility  has  been  established.  It  undoubtedly  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  that  the  course  is  too  heavy  for  the  Students.  But  on  reviewing  the 
Evidence,  we  have,  eome  to  the  conclusion,  that  this  opinion  has,  in  a great  degree,  been 
influenced  by  the  deficient  state  of  preparation  in  which  the  Students,  at  present,  enter 
the  Colleges,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  remedied.  At  the  same  time,  we  think 
that  the  special  direction  given  to  the  Studies  of  those  who  look  for  Honors,  coupled  with 
the  extended  character  of  the  College  course  and  of  the  Degree  Examination,  may  also 
produce  this  result. 

With  reference  to  the  pressure  of  the  Course,  we  examined  some  of  the  Graduates  of 
the  Queen’s  University,  who  passed  through  the  present  curriculum.  One  of  them,  who  Ev.  4305. 
was  distinguished  in  Mathematics  throughout  his  Collegiate  career  and  at  the  Queen’s 
University,  stated  that  he  considered  the  course  almost  impracticable.  Another,  who  was  Ev.  3856. 
equally  distinguished  in  the  Literary  branch,  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Student  studied 
seriously  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  he  could  not  get  over  them  all.  On  the  other  Ev.  941, 
hand,  the  rest  of  the  Graduates,  who  gave  evidence  to  us,  were  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  ^42,  3906, 
of  the  existing  Courses;  and  in  Cork,  the  Graduates  embodied  their  views  to  this  effect  3910’  3309* 
in  a resolution  which  they  laid  before  us. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  Queen’s  University,  and  consequently  the  Colleges,  should 
not  make  any  radical  change  in  their  curriculum  of  Studies  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degree,  though  we  think  that  some  important  modifications  may  be  made  in  their 
arrangements. 

As  has  already  been  explained,  the  Queen’s  University  trusts  to  the  Councils  of  the 
several  Colleges  to  ascertain  the  proficiency  of  the  Students  in  nearly  one-half  of  the 
subjects  required  to  be  studied  by  those  proceeding  to  a Degree.  We  think,  and  the  Ev.  2704, 
Evidence  will  show  not  without'  reason,  that  this  "arrangement  is  liable  to  abuse.  If  3S49,  3856. 
any  Student  devote  himself  specially  to  Greek  and  Latin,  for  example,  there  is  presented 
to  the  Authorities  of  his  College  a constant  temptation  to  excuse  his  inattention  to  the 
general  Course,  in  order  that  he  may  thereby,  at  the  University,  win  Honors  for  himself 
and  credit  for  his  College. 

With  the  view  of  securing  the  proficiency  of  the  Student  in  all  subjects,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  lightening  the  burden  on  the  Student,  who  is  now  obliged  to  keep  up  his 
knowledge  in  the  compulsory  as  well  as  the  optional  group  to  the  end  of  the  Third  year, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  a final  Examination  should  take  place  in  some  of  the  subjects 
by  University  Examiners,  within  the  College  walls,  at  some  period  before  the  conclusion 
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of  the  Course.  We  are  of  opinion  that  after  the  Second  Year  there  should  be  an 
Examination  in  all  subjects  studied  in  the  first  two  years,  and  that  it  should  be  final  as 
regards  all  not  included  in  the  group  selected  by  the  Student  for  the  A.B.  Examination. 
At  the  latter  Examination  in  the  University  the  Student  should  be  examined  only  in  the 
selected  group  and  such  other  subjects  in  the  Course  as  he  had  not  been  examined  in  at 
his  previous  Examination. 

An  objection  may  undoubtedly  be  made  that  there  is  no  security . under  this  plan,  that 
the  Graduate,  at  the  time  of  obtaining  his  Degree,  is  still  a proficient  in  those  subjects, 
a knowledge  of  which  is  required  by  the  University,  and  that  possibly  the  knowledge  he 
may  have  acquired  on  these  subjects  had  not  been  of  a solid  or  lasting  character. 

We  do  not  consider  this  objection  should  be  fatal  to  the  course  suggested,  which  is,  in 
fact,  adopted  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  improvement  of 
education  in  the  subordinate  schools,  by  sending  up  more  highly  educated  students  to  the 
Colleges,  will  lay  a better  foundation  for  subsequent  study,  and  make  the  instruction 
received  in  the  first  two  years  more  lasting. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  system  on  which  Scholarships  and  Rewards  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  are  distributed,  both  in  the  Colleges  and  at  the  University,  which  directly  influ- 
ences the  character  of  the  Studies  in  the  Colleges. 

As  already  stated,  the  Scholarships  in  this  Faculty  are  divided  into  Scholarships  of  the 
Literary  Division,  and  Scholarships  of  the  Science  Division.  The  former  are  given  for 
proficiency  in  Languages ; the  latter  for  proficiency  in  Science,  and  mainly  for  proficiency 
in  Mathematical  Science.  By  this  arrangement  the  candidate  for  a Science  Scholarship 
of  the  Second  year  is  tempted  to  neglect  the  general  Studies  of  the  First-year  Course,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  Mathematics,  and  the  Literary  Student  is,  during 
the  Second  year,  subjected  to  a similar  pressure,  as  he  is  compelled,  in  that  year,  to  attend 
to  several  Sciences  which  are  not  embraced  in  the  Third-year  Scholarship  Examination. 

We  would  recommend  that  the  First-year  Arts  Scholarship  Examination  shall  be  in  all 
the  subjects  of  the  present  First-year  course,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  division  into 
Literary  and  Science  Scholarships  till  the  Second  year,  as  has  been  before  indicated;  and 
further,  that  the  Second-year  and  the  Third-year  Scholarships  shall  be  given  for  proficiency 
in  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  preceding  years  of  the  College  course,  omitting  Mathe- 
matics for  the  Literary,  and  Classics  for  the  Science  Scholarships. 

With  regard  to  the  Senior  Scholarships,  which  are  at  present  seven  in  number,  and 
given  for  merit  in  special  subjects  immediately  after  the  A.B.  Examination,  when  the 
student  has  just  completed  his  general  course,  we  are  of  opinion,  as  already  stated,  that 
the  reduced  number  which  we  have  recommended,  should  be  allocated  for  merit  in  a 
more  general  course. 

We  think  it  advisable  that  the  Examination  for  Senior  Scholarships  in  Arts  should  con- 
sist of  two  branches,  and  that  two  of  the  Senior  Scholarships  should  be  awarded  to  the 
best  answerers  in  Languages  and  Natural  Science,  and  two  to  the  best  answerers  in  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  and  Natural  Science  conjointly.  We  consider  that  this  arrangement, 
while  not  too  oppressive  on  the  students,  will  be  found  to  suit  those  w'ho  have  a talent  for 
Classics  or  for  Mathematics,  but  not  for  both,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a taste  for  the 
Natural  Sciences,  and  that  it  will,  in  an  important  degree,  encourage  the  cultivation  of  a 
general  education. 

YVe  have  stated  that  the  University  Exhibitions  and  Medals,  given  at  the  A.B.  Honor 
Examinations,  are  granted  for  proficiency  in  special  subjects,  and  referred  to  the  pres- 
sure which  the  special  direction,  thus  given  to  his  Studies,  brings  upon  the  Student.  We 
think  it  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  whether  the  University  Honors 
at  the  A.B.  Examination  should  not  be  given  for  superior  answering  in  the  respective 
groups,  and  the  distinctions  for  proficiency  in  special  subjects  deferred  till  the  period  of 
the  A.M.  Degree  Examination. 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  us  in  reference  to  the  subjects  comprised  in 
the  curriculum,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  receive  from  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  every  due  consideration,  and  do  not,  therefore,  call  for  any  observation 
from  us. 

Proposed  New  School  in  Arts. — The  Queen’s  Colleges  have  established  a system  of 
education  of  the  highest  character  for  all  classes  of  Your  Majesty’s  subjects ; but  we  think 
there  is  a field  still  unoccupied,  in  which  they  may  be  widely  useful,  and  earn  the  gratitude 
of  the  country. 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  of  late  organized  Examinations,  in 
order  to  improve  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  outside  of  their  Collegiate  system, 
by  giving  an  aim  to  the  exertions  of  independent  teachers,  and  establishing  a test  of  their 
ability.  In  our  opinion  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  with  the  aid  of  the  Queen’s  University,  may 
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do  more  than  this  for  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  believe  that  they  may,  with  advantage,  Siroira. 
organize  within  themselves  an  education,  comparatively  limited,  but  yet  liberal  and 
rientific  which  will  afford  to  the  middle  classes,  what  has  not  hitherto  been  accorded  to 
fliem— a’  sound,  general,  Collegiate  and  University  education  of  the  highest  character 
in  the  subjects  which  it  embraces,  but  of  such  extent,  that  the  student  can  complete 
it  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  The  subject  was  brought  before  the  Queen’s  Ev.  021. 
University  by  some  of  the  Professors  in  1854,  and  our  attention  has  been  called  to  it  by 
the  evidence  of  several  witnesses.  This  idea  has  been  largely  approved  of  by  many,  though 
condemned  by  others.  We  are  of  opinion  that  some  such  scheme  should  be  given  effect  to 
in  the  Colleges.  As  a preliminary  test  of  qualification  for  such  Collegiate  course,  we 
think  there  should  be  a uniform  Matriculation  Examination,  of  which  Latin  should  form  a 
Dart  and  that  the  Student  should  in  College  devote  himself  to  Science  and  Modern  Liter- 
ature the  former  predominating,  but  there- being  enough  of  the  Literary  element  to 
liberalize  the  minds  of  young  men,  many  of  whom  may  be  destined  to  fill  posts  of  great 
importance  and  responsibility,  in  the  employment  of  capital,  or  in  the  Public  Service.  . 

The  alterations  wo  have  suggested  in  the  distribution  of  Scholarships  will  effect  a saving  Report,  pp. 
of  £10  annually  in  the  sum  now  allocated  to  that  object  from  the  endowment  of  each  14,  ie. 
College  We  consider  that  this  amount  should  be  distributed  by  the  College  Council  as 
Prizes  in  the  proposed  New  School,  but  that  these  Prizes  should  only  be  given  at  the  con- 

elusion  of  the  course.  . , . _ . , . TT  . .. 

We  are  moreover,  of  opinion  that  this  education  should  be  recognised  by  a University 
Diploma,  the  Examination  for  which  might  be  held  by  the  University  Examiners  when 
visitimr  the  several  Colleges.  We  think  that  tins  would  be  more  valued  than  a College 
Certificate,  and  if  given  only  for  proved  merit,  would  soon  become  a valuable  testimonial  to 

ltSjn  rdation  to  this  subject,  we  beg  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  a Belfast  merchant,  Mr.  Ev.  1615. 
Sinclair,  who  states  that  his  firm  lias  made  arrangements  to  take  as  apprentices,  for  four 
instead  of  five  years,  young  men  who  have  been  in  the  Belfast  College  tor  two  years,  an 
arrangement  which  seems  to  have  met  the  approval  of  several  merchants  to  whom  he  Ev.  1618. 
had  mentioned  the  subject,  and  which,  if  adopted,  would  give  a great  impetus  to  the 
superior  education  of  the  mercantile  community.  ., 

The  importance  of  an  education  of  a character  more  “ Beal,  as  it  is  called,  than  the  one  Ev.  lo97  s 
here  indicated,  and  by  which  it  is  desired  to  apply  Science  to  manufacturing  or  commercial  »> 

pursuits,  has  been  strongly  brought  before  us.  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  make  P- 
further  recommendations  on  this  subject  than  are  contained  in  the  preceding  suggestions. 

Without  pronouncing  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  or  defects  of  special  systems  of  education, 
we  believe  that  the  Queen's  Colleges  will  best  discharge  what  may  be  expected  from  them 
in  this  matter,  by  organizing  from  their  present  resources  the  means  of  communicating  a 
sound  Literary  and  general  Scientific  education,  so  constituted  that  the  industrial  classes 
of  the  community  raav  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  . . , ,. 

As  to  an  apprehension  that  has  been  expressed  that  the  Colleges  will  be  injured  by  taking 
the  lead  in  this  course,  we  think  that  such  fears  are  groundless.  The  Colleges  will  in  the 
end  be  estimated  by  their  usefulness,  and  if  they  succeed  in  organizing  this  New  behoof, 
they  will  largely  strengthen  themselves  with  the  country,  as  well  as  increase,  instead  ot 

diminishing,  the  number  of  those  devoting  themselves  to  the  higher  Arts  course. 

Study  of  the  Celtic  Languages —In  connexion  with  the  Studies  in  the  Faculty  ot  Arts, 
we  would  refer  to  the  Study  of  the  Celtic  Languages.  ' 

Public  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  each  Session  by  the  I rofessor  of  these  Languages  Ev.  145,361, 
in  Belfast,  but  no  class  has  ever  been  formed.  In  Cork  there  was  but-  one  Student  |y>'86()7> 
attending  the  Professor  at  the  time  of  our  Inquiry,  and  it  appears  that  there  has  not  been  ^ 

in  any  Session  more  than  two  since  the  College  opened.  In  Galway  there  had  been  on  ) geturnS  pp. 
three  Students  of  Celtic  from  the  opening  of  the  College  to  the  same  time.  374,375. 

The  Professors  of  Celtic  at  Cork  and  Galway  attribute  the  absence  of  Students  to  the  Ev.  2607, 
want  of  encouragement  through  Scholarships  or  adequate  prizes.  Unless  the  subject  were  3SS9. 
made  part  of  a general  education,  which,  considering  that  the  Irish  language  is  rapidly 
declining,  and  that  so  many  other  subjects  occupy  the  attention  of  the  students,  we  do  not 
feel  justified  in  recommending,  we  do  not  think  that  any  encouragement  which  might  be 
given  to  the  Study  of  these  Languages  would  induce  the  attendance  of  any  great  number 
of  students.  . , , 

We  admit  that  in  a Philological  point  of  view  the  Celtic  Languages  are  very  important 
but  we  do  not  think  that  the  study  of  Philology  will  ever  be  so  generally  embraced  and 
carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  as  to  justify  the  support  lor  that  pur- 
pose  of  a Professorship  of  Celtic  in  each  College.  Practically  useless  as  they  are,  there- 
fore, in  the  educational  system  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  we  cannot  recommend  that  ie 
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Chairs  of  the  Celtic.  Languages  should  be  retained.  We  think  that  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  promote  antiquarian  research  in  connexion  with  the  history  and  records 
of  Ireland,  by  employing  the  present  Professors,  at  even  higher  salaries,  at  such  labor, 
either  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  or  otherwise  as  may  be  deemed 
most  advisable. 

Under  the  head  Faculty  of  Arts  are  included  the  Schools  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

The  School  of  Engineering. — In  this  School  the  Courses  in  the  Colleges  conform  to  the 
Courses  laid  down  by  the  Queen’s  University  for  those  who,  having  passed  a Matriculation 
Examination,  are  proceeding  to  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering. 

These  Courses  are  as  follows — 

First  Course. 


Mathematics,  ....... 

Three  Terms. 

Chemistry,  ....... 

Do. 

Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Physical  Geography, 

Do. 

Drawing,  ....... 

Do. 

Descriptive  Geometry,  Surveying,  and  Mapping, 

Do. 

Second  Course. 

Mathematics,  ....... 

Three  Terms. 

Natural  Philosophy,  ...... 

Do. 

Motive  Powers,  Construction  and  Theory  of  Machines, 

Do. 

Drawing,  ....... 

Do. 

Civil  Engineering,  including  the  Principles  of  Architecture  and 

Engineering  Finance,  ..... 

Do. 

The  foregoing  Courses  may  be  completed  in  a period  of  two  years.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  time  should  be  extended  to  three  years.  We  think  that  this  suggestion 
is  worthy  of  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  Queen’s  University. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Studies  in  this  School  are  entirely  of  a Scientific  character. 
We  are  inclined  to  concur  in  a suggestion  that  has  been  made  to  us,  that  they  should 
include  a Literary  element,  and  that  this  element  should  consist  of  Modern  Lansuages, 
including  English. 

On  referring  to  the  Tables  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  100  Students,  exclusive  of  those 
attending  in  the  present  year,  have  attended  the  full  Civil  Engineering  Course  in  the 
Colleges,  but  2 Students  have  proceeded  to  the  Diploma  given  by  the  University. 

We  believe  this  is  attributable  not  to  any  want  of  a desire  to  obtain  a University 
Diploma,  but  to  a Two-years’  attendance  on  a practical  course  under  an  Engineer,  which 
has,  till  the  present  year,  been  required  by  the  University  as  a necessary  condition  of 
admission  to  its  Examination  for  the  Engineering  Diploma,  such  Diploma,  however,  not 
being  a necessary  preliminary  to  practice  and  conferring  no  privileges.  The  Queen’s 
University  having  made  a change  in  this  requirement,  Students  will  for  the  future  be 
admitted  to  Examination  for  the  Diploma  on  the  completion  of  the  College  Course.  We 
would  suggest  that  since  it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  confer  a Diploma  without  any 
security  that  the  Student  has  acquired  a practical  knowledge  of  his  profession,  there  should 
be  another  Diploma  or  Degree  instituted  in  this  School  to  be  given  by  the  Queen’s  University 
to  those  who  having  obtained  the  first  Diploma,  had  attended  a certain  time  under  a recog- 
nised Engineer,  and  subsequently  passed  an  Examination  to  test  their  practical  knowledge. 

The  School  of  Agriculture. — This  School  was  instituted  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  accord- 
ance, it  seems,  with  a passage  in  Instructions  received  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents — that  efficient  means  of  instruction  should  be  provided  in  those  subsequent 
branches  of  study  which  constitute  the  preparation  for  the  various  practical  avocations  of 
afterlife ; and  to  this  may,  probably,  be  added,  as  an  additional  reason,  the  loud  demands 
that  were  made  at  the  time  the  Colleges  were  founded,  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture. 

From  its  nature  it  is  questionable  whether  Agriculture  should  have  a place  in  the  Course 
of  Studies  at  the  Colleges  of  a University.  Practical  Agriculture  is  best  taught  by  that 
experience  which  constant  occupation  on  a well-managed  farm  affords.  The  Scientific 
knowledge  which  a farmer  requires  will  be  readily  acquired  by  any  one  who  has  attended 
the  ordinary  courses  of  lectures  on  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Geology,  and  Engineering, 
or  who  has  gone  through  the  New  School,  the  establishment  of  which  we  have  recom- 
mended, and  has  attended,  in  addition,  some  special  classes,  if  these  be  deemed  necessary. 

It  would  appear  from  the  Evidence  that,  practically,  the  success  which  was  expected  to 
attend  the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  has  not  been  realized.  We  think 
that  the  cause  of  its  failure  is  the  feeling  that  the  practical  information,  which  is  admitted 
by  the  several  Professors  of  Agriculture  to  be  all-important,  cannot  be  well  conveyed 
during  the  hours  at  which  the  Students  attend  them,  either  at  lectures,  or  at  such  farms  as 
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may  be  available.  We  doubt,  moreover,  if  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  generally,  are  in  a 
condition  to  defray  the  expense  of  maintaining  their  sons  at  Belfast,  Cork,  or  Galway, 
merely  that  they  may  receive  a theoretical  education  in  Agriculture ; and  that  it  will  be 
hopeless,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the  School  of  Agriculture  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  will 
ever  be  successful.  The  agriculturist  is  formed  in  the  field  of  the  farm  not  in  the  hall  of 
the  College. 

We,  therefore,  deem  it  advisable  that  the  School  of  Agriculture,  as  a distinct  School, 
should  be  discontinued  in  the  Colleges.  We  are  far  from  desiring  hereby  to  convey  that 
a knowledge  of  Agriculture  is  not  of  the  highest  importance  to  Ireland,  but  we  do  not 
think  the  Chairs  of  Agriculture  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  tend  to  effect  that  object  to  any 
material  degree.  In  fact,  we  deem  the  encouragement  of  Agricultural  schools  and  farms 
under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  far  more  calculated  to  introduce  an  improved 
class  of  cultivators  and  farmers  than  any  attempt  to  effect  that  object  through  such  Insti- 
tutions as  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. — For  the  particulars  of  the  education  given  in  this  Faculty,  we 
beg  to  refer  to  the  curriculum  which  is  prescribed  by  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University 
for°  the  M.D.  Degree,  to  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  regulations  of  the  several  Colleges 

conform.  . ...  ... 

The  Student  in  Medicine  is  required  to  pass  a Matriculation  Examination  in  preliminary 
or  non-professional  subjects,  which,  however,  appears  from  the  Evidence  to  be  practically 
but  an  indifferent  test  of  his  having  received  an  ordinary  education.  The  course  in  the 
College  extends  over  two  Periods  of  two  years  each,  the  First  Period  comprising  the  more 
general  parts  of  a Medical  Education,  such  as  Chemistry  and  Anatomy,  the  Second  Period 
comprising  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  matters  of  a more  practical  Character,  such  as 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c. 

The  Student  in  Medicine,  who  intends  to  graduate  in  the  Queen’s  University,  is  not 
oblio-ed  to  pursue  his  entire  Medical  Course  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  as  the  University 
Senate  receive  from  the  Professors  or  Lecturers  of  other  Colleges  or  Schools,  recognized 
by  them,  certificates  of  attendance  on  two-thirds  of  the  Medical  Course. 

A University  Examination  takes  place  in  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Course  of  the 
First  Period  at  the  end  of  that  time;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
Period  in  the  subjects  comprised  in  that  Course.  At  one  or  other  of  these  Examinations 
Candidates  for  the  M.D.  Degree  are  obliged  to  pass  an  Examination  in  Natural  Philo- 
sophy and  French,  lectures  on  which  they  must  have  previously  attended  in  the  Colleges. 
It  is  competent  for  the  Student  to  present  himself  for  both  of  the  Examinations  at  the 
final  or  M.D.  Examination.  Honors  are  given  at  each  of  the  Examinations. 

As  none  of  the  members  of  our  Commission  belong  to  the  Medical  profession,  we  refrain 
from  entering  into  many  of  the  details  which  have  been  brought  under  our  consideration 
in  connexion  with  this  Faculty,  and  content  ourselves  with  referring  them  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and  of  the  Councils  of  the  several  Colleges. 
There  are  some  matters,  however,  on  which  we  feel  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
which  we  shall  now  advert  to. 

It  has  been  proposed  in  one  of  the  Colleges  to  do  away  with  the  Matriculation  Examin- 
ation in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  reference  has  been  made  to  the  case  of  Edinburgh 
as  justifying  its  abolition. 

But  independently  of  the  fact  that  at  Edinburgh  there  appears  to  be  a desire  to  introduce 
a Matriculation  Examination  in  Literary  subjects,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  absence  of  a 
liberal  education  in  persons  pursuing  the  important  profession  of  Medicine,  should  not  be 
sanctioned  either  by  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  or  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  We 
feel  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote,  on  this  point,  the  evidence  of  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  “ I might  say,  with  regard  to 
“the  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Medical  Students,  that  I do  not  wish  to  see  its 


“ abrogation,  not  merely  because  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  present  any  obstruction  to 
“the  taking  of  the  Degree,  but  I consider  that  the  education  which  it  compels  the 
“ Student  to  obtain  is  of  vast  service  to  a professional  man.  It  accustoms  him  to  exercise 
“his  faculties;  he  is  enabled  by  it  to  judge  of  facts  more  accurately,  to  compare  them, 
“and  to  form  his  opinion  upon  them.  I have  always  found  that  the  most  intelligent  Stu- 
“ dents  were  those  who  received  the  best  education.  Again,  we  find  that  the  nomencla- 
“ ture  of  Anatomical  subjects  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  If  the 
“ Student  be  wholly  ignorant  of  these  languages,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  him  recol- 
“ lect  the  technical  terms  derived  from  them ; and,  therefore,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose 
“of  facilitating  his  education  in  professional  matters,  a knowledge  of  these  languages  is  of 
“ vast  importance.  Besides,  if  a Medical  man  be  allowed  to  take  the  Degree  who  can 
“neither  speak  nor  spell  his  own  language,  which  cannot  be  provided  against  if  there  be 
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“ not  some  test  of  his  education,  he  is  allowed  to  get  into  society  wholly  unfit  to  take 
“ his  proper  position.  He  has  acquired  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  holds  forth 
“to  the  public  the  presumption  that  he  is  a Master — a Doctor,  a qualified  teacher — in 
“ his  department ; and  if  a man  be  found,  on  trial,  to  be  unable  to  speak  or  spell  his  own 
“language,  he  suffers  in  public  estimation,  and  his  deficiency  reacts  on  the  profession 
“ generally.  If  such  a system  were  permitted,  the  result  would  be,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
“ persons  of  respectability  would  not  allow  their  sons  to  enter  a profession  that  was  becom- 
ing so  degraded,  and  then  you  would  have  the  profession  consisting  of  comparatively 
“ untaught  and,  of  course,  vulgar  men.  I need  scarcely  ask  any  gentleman  present  if  he 
“ would  wish  to  have  his  family  attended  by  a man  who  received  no  other  education  than 
“ what  a hedge  school  may  afford.”  In  these  opinions  we  must  express  our  entire  con- 
currence. We  think  that  the  Queen’s  University  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  deserve 
credit  for  having  endeavoured  to  advance  the  standard  of  Medical  education,  so  far  as  the 
present  condition  of  the  Medical  profession  will  allow ; but  more  may  still  be  done  by 
insisting  on  a more  severe  Matriculation  Examination  than  it  appears  is  now  enforced,  at 
least  in  one  of  the  Colleges,  on  the  general  mass  of  Medical  Students. 

We  may  remark  that  the  Medical  witnesses  were,  with  few  exceptions,  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

In  stating  our  opinion,  that  it  is  desirable  to  advance  the  general  education  of  the 
Medical  Students,  by  more  strictly  enforcing  the  Matriculation  Examination,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  undervalue  the  importance,  and  the  practical  benefit  of  a systematic  Arts 
education  in  the  Colleges,  preparatory  to  entering  into  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  but  as 
this,  under  the  present  system  of  Medical  education  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  as  the 
general  education  cannot  be  well  carried  on  contemporaneously  with  the  Medical  educa- 
tion, the  only  course  to  be  pursued  is,  we  think,  that  which  we  have  recommended. 

For  the  encouragement  of  a previous  Arts  education,  we  would  recommend  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  the  claim  made  by  the 
Graduates  connected  with  the  Cork  College,  that  Graduates  in  Arts,  being  also  Medical 
Students  who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  University,  should  not  be 
required  (unless  they  are  candidates  for  Honors)  to  pass  an  Examination  in  those  subjects 
in  which  they  have  previously  been  examined  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  or  A..M. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  importance  of  introducing  into  the  M.D. 
Examination  a more  Practical  element  than  it  includes  at  present.  This  has  been 
adopted  in  the  London  University,  and  also  at  the  Examinations  for  Appointments  in  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  and  it  is  said  with  decided  success. 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  question  of  the  Queen’s  University  granting  a Surgical 
Diploma,  as  its  having  declined  to  do  so  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  Medical  Studies  in 
the  Colleges,  and  with  the  success  of  the  Medical  Schools.  At  present  a Student  who  has 
gone  through  the  Queen’s  Colleges  Course  of  Medical  Studies,  and  has  obtained  the  M.D. 
Degree  of  the  Queen’s  University,  is  unable  if  he  does  not  possess  a Surgical  Degree  to 
act  as  a Dispensary  Physician  in  Ireland — an  appointment  to  which  the  mass  of  Medical 
men  who  remain  in  the  country  at  first  look  forward.  Besides,  he  is  not  admissible  to 
the  Army  or  the  Navy  Medical  Service.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  Queen's  Colleges  proceed  to  London  for 
their  Surgical  Diploma. 

The  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  is  empowered  to  grant  all  such  Degrees  as  are  granted 
by  other  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law.  It 
appears,  however,  that  a question  was  raised  as  to  the  strict  legal  interpretation  of  this 
provision  when  the  granting  of  a Surgical  Diploma  was  discussed  in  the  Senate,  and  that, 
even  assuming  the  legality  of  granting  it,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  considered 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Government,  when  the  Charter  was  framed,  that  a 
Surgical  Diploma  should  be  given. 

The  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University  was  granted  in  1850,  and  the  Medical  Charities 
Act,  under  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  made  the  regulation,  which  has  rendered 
the  Medical  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  ineligible  to  about  1,000  public  appoint- 
ments in  Ireland,  was  not  passed  till  1851. 

The  decision  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  is  not  complained  of,  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  that  Students  who  have  gone  through  their  Studies  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  obliged  to  go  to  London  for  their  Diplomas,  and  that  the 
Queen’s  University  and  Colleges  should  be  deprived  of  the  credit  that  may  arise  to 
them  from  the  future  career  of  those  Students  who  may  subsequently  distinguish  them- 
selves. Moreover,  a considerable  number  of  the  Students  are  Non-Matriculated  Medical 
Students,  who  are  not  obliged  to  conform  to  the  curriculum  of  Studies  prescribed 
by  the  University  or  the  Colleges.  If  a Surgical  Diploma  were  given  in  their 
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own  University,  they  would  in  all  probability  matriculate  and  complete  their  course.  Studies. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  we  think  that  the  Senate,  if  it  have  at  present  the  legal  

power,  should  at  once  confer,  and  if  not,  should  be  expressly  empowered  by  Government 
to  confer  Surgical  Diplomas  on  Medical  Students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

The  course  of  Medical  Study,  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  the  Colleges,  appears  to  be  of  a 
very  high  character,  and  the  arrangements  to  compel  the  Students  fully  to  avail  them- 
selves, of  it  appear  to  work  most  satisfactorily.  On  these  points  we  may  refer  to 
the  evidence  given  by  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  three  Colleges, 
who  were  formerly  distinguished  teachers  in  the  Medical  Schools  of  Dublin.  Professor 
Garble,  of  Belfast,  says — ‘"We  have,  therefore,  all  the  adjuncts  for  the  most  perfect  Ev.  1341, 

“ teaching  of  our  Medical  Students — the  subjects  for  dissection,  and  the  means  of 
“illustration  are  amply  afforded,  and  I see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  as  good 
“teaching  here  as  in  any  othe£  Institution  in  the  world.  I have  had  long  experience  of 
“the  Anatomical  teaching  in  Dublin,  and  I venture  to  say,  without  wishing  to  depreciate 
“the  excellence  of  the  Institutions  there,  our  system  is  far  superior.  The  classes  meet  at 
“a  certain  hour,  and  a roll,  in  which  the  names  of  the  Students  are  entered,  is  called,  and 
“a  mark  put  against  the  names  of  those  who  are  absent.  This  roll-book  is  called  over 
“every  day  during  the  Session.  The  Council,  from  time  to  time,  take  cognizance  of  the 
“marks  indicating  absence,  and  the  Students  are  called  on  for  explanation.  If  they  have 
“been  unwell,  or  occupied  by  some  peremptory  and  imperative  duty,  they  get  their  time, 

“as  if  present;  but  if  not,  the  marks  remain  recorded  against  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
“ Session  the  Student,  who  has  been  absent  from  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  lectures,  unless 
“he  has  been  compelled  to  be  so  by  some  very  important  circumstance,  is  deprived  of  his 
“Certificate.  The  result  is,  that  this  system  secures  the  most  punctual  attendance  on  the 
“part  of  the  Students.  I must  say,  that  contrasting  the  attendance  of  the  Students  here, 

“and  their  hard-working  dispositions,  with  what  I have  previously  experienced,  there  is  a 
“marked  improvement.”  Professor  Corbett,  of  Cork,  says — “I  should  say  that  probably  Ev.  3010. 

“ there  is  no  Medical  School  in  the  British  Empire  where  the  Students  have  more  facilities 
“for  pursuing  a thorough  study  of  Anatomy,  in  every  respect;”  and  again,  “the  whole  of  Ev.  3039. 
“the  Courses  delivered  in  this  College  are  perfect  in  every  part.”  Professor  C.  Croker 
King,  of  Galway,  after  referring  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Medical  Students, 
goes  on  to  say — “I  should  mention,  that  I invariably  call  a roll,  and  mark  down  the  Ev.4197. 
“attendance  of  the  Students  present.  I may  say  that  the  lectures  are  regularly  given,  and 
“ that  the  attendance  is  extremely  satisfactory.  I can  speak  from  my  experience  of  the 
“teaching  in  other  Schools,  and  I can  say  that  I never  had  more  satisfactory  attendance, 

“or  more,  order  than  I have  here.  The  attendance  is  bond  fide.  No  young  man  can  get 
“his  Certificate,  who  has  not  put  in  a certain  amount  of  attendances,  and  the  Students  are 
“examined  periodically;”  and  further,  “I  consider  the  teaching,  both  as  regards  Natural  Ev.  4199. 

“ Philosophy,  Modern  Languages,  Natural  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  the  various 
“ practical  matters,  to  be  perfect.” 

We  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  means  of  Hospital  instruction  available  for  the 
Students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

In  Belfast  the  Medical  Students  have,  at  present,  access  to  the  General  Hospital,  to  the  Ev  1312 
Workhouse  Hospital,  and  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  General  Hospital  contains  ISOS, 
about  200  beds,  80  of  which  were  filled  at  the  time  of  our  examination.  The  Medical  ®v.  1312, 
Staff  consists  of  four  Surgeons  and  four  Physicians,  and,  although  the  College  has  no  direct  Ev!i40^ 
connexion  with  the  Hospital,  the  arrangements  of  the  Medical  School  in  the  College  have  Ev  1404 
reference  to  the  arrangements  in  the  Hospital.  This  Hospital  alone  is  stated  to  be  quite  Ev.  132G 
sufficient  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  Students.  It  contains,  it  is  stated,  cases  equal  in  1390. 
number,  and  superior,  perhaps,  in  their  class  to  those  to  be  met  with  in  some  of  the 
recognised  Dublin.  Hospitals.  It  supplies  a large  number  of  cases  of  accidents  which  Ev.  1323. 
requently  happen  in  large  manufacturing  districts.  There  were  80  operations  performed 
m it  last  year,  of  which  17  were  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  which  involve  the  loss  of  life. 

It. would  appear  that  for  some  years  there  was  a want  of  adequate  means  for  the  support  Ev.  1313, 
of  this  Hospital,  but  that  lately  its  funds  have  largely  increased,  and  that  the  public  now  duly  *448. 
appreciate. its  importance,  and  will  support  it.  Belfast  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth,  and  Ev.  1334. 
ne  necessity  of.  extending  and  supporting  an  Hospital  that  receives  so  many  patients  from 
ie  manufacturing  portion  of  that  community  will  proportionately  increase,  so  that  apart 
. om  Workhouse  Hospital  there  will  be  sufficient  means,  so  far  as  the  number  of  cases 
is  concerned,  of  imparting  Medical  and  Surgical  instruction. 

But,  besides  the.  facilities  thus  afforded  for  Hospital  instruction,  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  Ev.  1334, 
a matter  of  great  importance  that  the  Students  should  have  the  right  of  admission  to  the  1391>  H43, 

.orkhouse  Hospital.  This  Hospital  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  College,  and  con-  ,, 
ains  an  average  of  250  cases,  not  merely  contagious,  as  persons  virtually  laboring  under  ' 
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other  diseases,  are  admitted.  At  present  the  Students  have  admission  to  this  Hospital 
by  permission  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  the  Physician  of  that  Institution,  who,  since 
our  Inquiry  was  held  in  Belfast,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  gives  Clinical  instruction  in  the  Hospital.  There  is  also,  it  would  appear,  an 
Infirmary  in  the  Workhouse,  which  contained  in  March,  1857,  351  cases,  and,  in  addition,  an 
Hospital,  where  children  are  treated  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  so  that  there  is  a very  extensive 
field  for  Medical  Study  in  the  Belfast  Union  Hospitals. 

In  the  Midwifery  Hospital  in  Belfast,  there  are  fifteen  beds,  and  the  Students  have  at 
present  the  right  of  admission  to  witness  the  practice  there,  but,  besides  these  Hospital  or 
Intern  cases,  there  are  Extern  cases,  stated  to  be  about  two-thirds  as  numerous  as  the 
Intern  cases,  and  which  comprise  patients  who  give  in  their  names  to  the  Professor  of 
Midwifery,  and  are  attended  by  the  Students  at  their  own  homes.  A return  of  the  number 
of  midwifery  patients,  available  for  the  instruction  of  students  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  Cork,  the  Students  of  the  Queen’s  College  have  access  to  the  North  and  South  Cork 
Infirmaries,  and  to  the  Cork  Lying-in  Hospital.  The  North  and  South  Cork  Infirmaries 
contain  conjointly  about  120  beds. 

The  Medical  Staff  of  these  Hospitals  consists  of  four  Surgeons  and  four  Physicians. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  respecting  the  character  of  the  Clinical  instruction  given  in 
the  Cork  Hospitals,  that  this  might  be  improved — that  it  requires  better  organization.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  Students  hold  the  opinion,  that  the  Clinical  instruction  is  uncertain 
and  defective ; and  one  of  the  Medical  Staff,  who  testifies  to  his  own  regularity  of  attendance, 
stated  that  the  attendance  of  the  Students  is  occasionally  very  irregular,  as  sometimes  they 
did  not  come  for  half  an  hour,  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  after  the  appointed  time,  and 
sometimes  not  at  all. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  College  Authorities  should 
endeavour  by  some  means  to  put  an  end  to  this  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 

There  is  a difficulty  too,  at  present  experienced,  in  the  Students’  being  obliged  to 
attend  two  Hospitals  which  are  situated  at  distant  parts  of  the  city ; and  we  were  told 
that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  consolidate  the  two  Hospitals  into  one.  We  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a measure, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  adoption  would  be  of  importance  to  the  study  of  Medicine 
in  the  Cork  College. 

There  is  an  Infirmary  attached  to  the  Workhouse  in  Cork,  but  there  is  no  connexion 
between  it  and  the  College,  and  the  Students  have  no  facilities  for  attending  it. 

The  Cork  Lying-in  Hospital  contains  fifteen  beds,  and  between  400  and  500  women  are 
delivered  in  it  annually.  Each  Student  is  allowed  a certain  number  of  cases  (thirty) 
within  his  six  months’  attendance;  and  if  he  has  not  attended  them  in  that  time,  he  is 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  afterwards.  Clinical  instruction  is  given  on  three  days 
in  the  week  in  the  Hospital. 

In  Galway,  there  is  stated  to  be  abundant  means  of  Hospital  Instruction.  The  Students 
have  access  to  the  County  Infirmary,  to  the  Town  Fever  Hospital,  and  to  the  Work- 
house  Hospital.  There  are  300  beds  in  these  Hospitals,  containing  at  the  time  of  our 
Inquiry  about  200  patients. 

There  is,  however,  no  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Galway ; and  the  want  of  such  an  Institution 
must  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  greater  success  of  the  Medical  School  in  that  College. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  importance  of  Students  being  allowed  access  to  District 
Lunatic  Asylums,  and  we  would  recommend  the  suggestion  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  authorities  of  such  Institutions. 

The  Students  of  the  Colleges  have  no  legal  right  of  access  to  any  of  the  Hospitals 
connected  with  the  three  Colleges ; nor  have  the  Medical  Professors  in  the  Colleges  the 
power  of  giving  Clinical  instruction  therein,  in  right  of  their  Professorships.  A desire 
has  been  generally  expressed  that  some  arrangements  should  be  made  by  which  the  right 
of  admission  will  be  secured  to  the  Students,  and  the  right  of  teaching  to  some  of  the 
Professors  in  the  Colleges,  under  reasonable  regulations. 

We  feel  it  impossible  to  make  specific  recommendations  on  this  point;  but  we  must 
express  the  strong  feeling  we  entertain  as  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  administrators 
and  guardians  of  the  Public  Institutions  in  the  localities  in  which  the  Colleges  are 
situated,  to  afford  all  the  facilities  in  their  power  for  the  study  of  a Science  which  is 
of  so  great  importance  to  all,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  those  poorer  classes  of  the 
community,  with  whose  care  and  interests  they  are  particularly  charged. 

The  inadequate  accommodation  for  the  Anatomical  Department  in  the  Belfast  and 
Cork  Colleges  has  been  brought  under  our  notice,  but  we  shall  treat  of  this  under  the 
head  of  College  Buildings, 
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Faculty  of  Law. — It  appears  from  the  Colleges  Act  and  the  First  Letters  Patent,  that 
an  education  in  Law  for  Students  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  formed  part  of  the  original 
plan. 

Two  Professors  in  each  of  the  Colleges  conduct  the  Legal  education — the  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  and  the  Professor  of  English  Law.  The  former, 
who  also  lectures  the  Arts  Students  of  the  Third  year  on  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy,  delivers  lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  to  First-year  Students  on  Jurispru- 
dence; to  Second-year  Students  on  the  Civil  Law;  and  to  Fourth-year  Students  on 
Constitutional,  Colonial,  and  International  Law. 

The  Professor  of  English  Law  delivers  lectures  to  First-year  Students  on  the  Law  of 
Property  and  the  Principles  of  Conveyancing;  to  Second-year  Students  on  Equity  and 
Bankruptcy ; to  Third-year  Students  on  Common  and  Criminal  Law;  and  to  Fourth-year 
Students  a Course  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  and  Pleading.  In  the  Fourth  year  the  Student 
has  also  to  attend  a course  of  lectures  with  the  lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  Queen’s  University  recognises  the  Studies  of  the  Matriculated  Student  in  Law  by  a 
Diploma  of  Elementary  Law,  granted  on  examination  to  Students  who  have  attended  the 
lectures  delivered  in  the  first  Three  years  of  Legal  study.  It  recognises  further  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Fourth-year  Studies  by  conferring  the  Degree  of  LL.13.  on  the  candidate  who 
passes  an  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Law  with  the 
exception  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  provided  he  has  proceeded  to  the  A.B.  Degree.  It 
also  proposes  to  confer  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  having 
obtained  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  on  the  candidate  who  shall  pass  a second  Examination  in 
the  subjects  prescribed  for  the  LL.B.  Examination,  and  in  addition,  in  the  Admiralty  and 
Ecclesiastical  Laws. 

The  Queen’s  Colleges  and  University  thus  prescribe  a very  lengthened,  extensive,  and 
complete  course  of  Legal  Study. 

We  regret  to  have  to  report  that  the  advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  such  a 
course  of  study  in  Law  have  not.  to  any  large  extent,  been  realized.  It  will  appear  from 
a Table  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  that  from  the  year  1852,  when  the  Colleges  came 
into  full  operation,  there  has  been  an  average  annual  attendance  of  about  twenty  Students 
in  the  three  Colleges,  and  that  the  entire  number  of  Diplomas  granted  by  the  University 
is  13,  and  of  Degrees,  6.» 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  small  attendance  in  the  Law  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
is  fairly  attributable  to  the  want  of  motives  to  induce  Students  to  go  through  a systematic 
course  of  Legal  Study.  The  only  privilege  at  present  conferred  on  Students  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  that  given  by  14  and  15  Vic.,  chap.  88,  which  provides 
that  the  Student  who  has  attended  the  Law  Professors  of  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
shall  be  qualified  to  be  admitted  as  an  attorney  or  solicitor  in  four  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  apprenticeship,  instead  of  five.  This  privilege  seems  not  to  be  much 
valued,  as,  from  Returns  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  Courts  of  Law,  only  one  appren- 
tice appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  it. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Resolutions  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Legal  Education,  contained  in  their  Report,  dated  25th  August,  1846, 
that  at  that  time,  with  very  few  exceptions,  there  was  “ no  Legal  education  worthy 
“ of  the  name,  of  a public  nature,”  in  England  or  Ireland;  that  it  “ does  not  appear 
‘•to  the  Committee  that  this  state  of  things  is  defensible,  much  less  desirable;”  that 
“the  general  Student,  being  without  the  means  even  of  an  elementary  Legal  educa- 
t'on  as  Pal't  of  his  general  course  in  the  University,  proceeds  to  the  active  business 
“ of  life,  and  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  a free  country  and  popular  constitution 
“confide  to  him,  very  inadequately  prepared  for  the  purpose.  He  is  called  on  to  act  as 
“ Magistrate,  Legislator,  Administrator,  with  insufficient  knowledge,  crude  ideas,  and  false 
“views.  The  professional  man  suffers  still  more.  The  barrister  has  to  obtain  his  know- 
“ ledge  by  practice  only,  and  must,  more  or  less,  however  it  may  be  useful  as  an  instrument 
“in  acquiring  immediate  wealth,  feel,  when  called  to  a higher  sphere  of  usefulness  and 
“ duty  in  his  profession,  that  technicalities  will  not  supply  the  want  of  the  spirit  and 
“ wisdom  which  should  regulate  their  use.  The  solicitor  comes  ill-entitled,  through  want 
“ of  the  qualities  which  sound  and  careful  education  can  best  give,  to  that  confidence  and 
“ reliance  which  the  very  delicate  and  complicated  nature  of  his  duties  demand.  The  Minister 
“ or  Consul  abroad  has  experience  only  to  guide  him,  and  in  the  many  international  questions 
“ which  may  arise,  looks  principally  to  precedent  for  guidance  and  support.”  After  having 
stated  that  a system  of  Legal  education,  to  be  of  general  advantage,  must  comprehend  and 
meet  the  wants,  not  only  of  the  professional,  but  also  of  the  unprofessional  Student,  the 
Committee  suggest,  with  a view  to  non-professional  education,  that  the  Chairs  of  Law,  if 
established  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  should  comprise  amongst  their  courses,  besides  the 
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general  principles  and  elements  of  Jurisprudence  (the  base  and  introduction  to  all  Legal 
study,  and  the  natural  sequel  to  History,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy),  courses  also  of 
Constitutional  Law,  Comparative  Constitutional  Law,  Political  and  Commercial  Geography, 
Statistics,  and  Political  Economy ; and  that,  with  the  same  view,  an  Outline  of  the  History 
and  Progress  of  Law,  with  the  Elements  of  Jurisprudence,  might  very  advantageously 
form  a portion  of  the  Undergraduate  course  in  the  English  and  Irish  Universities.  The 
Committee  go  on  to  say  that,  with  a view  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  more 
advanced  Students,  especially  of  such  as  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Legal  or  even 
the  Clerical  profession,  it  appears  essential  that  greater  efficiency  should  be  given  to  the 
existing  Chairs,  and  that,  as  the  study  advances,  the  courses  should  be  extended,  and  the 
number  of  Chairs  increased ; but  they  add  that  “ to  realize  this  it  will  be  necessary  that 
“ greater  advantages  be  attached  to  the  Law  Degrees,  and  a greater  amount  of  study  and 
“ knowledge  be  demanded  for  their  acquisition.  Certain  situations,  now  limited  to  bar- 
“ risters  of  seven  years’  standing,  might  be  with  due  precaution  extended  (provided  such 
“ other  reforms  accompanied  as  really  rendered  Degrees  evidence  of  study  and  ability) 
“ to  Bachelors  of  Law ; others,  again,  more  valuable  and  important  to  Doctors.  For  other 
“officers,  again,  of  a mixed  Administrative  and  Legal,  or  even  of  a purely  Adminis- 
“ trative  or  Official  character,  might,  as  condition  of  eligibility,  be  required  (after  a certain 
“ period,  of  which  due  notice  should  be  given)  the  Degree  of  Doctor.  It  is  the  influence  of 
“this  regulation,  to  a great  degree,  which  contributes  so  materially  to  raise  and  encourage 
“ Legal  studies  on  the  Continent.” 

W e must  express  our  concurrence  in  the  foregoing  opinions  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  education  which  they  have  recommended  for  an  advanced  Legal  course 
in  the  Universities,  and  which  we  are  of  opinion  is  calculated  to  be  of  great  importance  to 
the  community,  has  been  instituted  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges;  the  lectures  have  been 
delivered  by  Professors  of  high  character,  and  attention  to  them  has  been  enforced  by 
bond  fide  Examinations  as  well  during  the  course,  as  when  the  Student  seeks  his  Degree. 
But  no  privileges  have  been  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  Degree,  as  suggested  by  the 
Committee,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  very  few  Students  have  entered  at  all  on  the  severe 
Course  of  Study  necessary  to  obtain  it,  and  of  these,  still  fewer  have  followed  that  course  to 
the  end.  It  appears  from  the  Evidence  that  one  of  the  Law  Professors  proposed  the  virtual 
abolition  of  the  Law  School  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  so  few 
Students,  and  could  only  expect  them  from  attorneys’  apprentices  in  the  city  of  Cork, 
who  would  object  to  take  a liberal  Legal  education.  But  the  same  witness  makes  a state- 
ment, in  which  we  cordially  concur,  that  “no  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the 
community  than  to  require  the  attorney  profession  to  be  more  liberally  educated  than  they 
are ; but  unless  that  liberal  education  is  enforced  in  some  way,  they  will  not  avail  them- 
selves voluntarily  of  it.”  The  same  may  be  said,  we  think,  of  a liberal  Legal  education^ 
The  attorneys  of  Ireland  are  a most  important  body;  they  discharge  the  functions,  not 
merely  of  the  English  attorneys,  but  to  a very  large  extent  those  of  the  English  convey- 
ancers. Instead,  therefore,  of  abolishing  the  present  education  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  we 
would  take  leave  to  express  an  opinion  that  a liberal  general,  and  a liberal  Legal  education 
should  be  enforced  on  those  seeking  admission  as  attorneys.  In  connexion  with  this 
subject  we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  a communication  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Littledale, 
a Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Ireland,  which  will  show  the 
anxiety  of  its  members  to  have  some  system  of  liberal  and  Legal  education  for  attorneys 
established  in  this  country,  and  also  the  facilities  that  are  or  may  be  afforded  by  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  for  imparting  such  an  education  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  members  of  this  pro- 
fession should  obtain. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  suggestion  that  was  made  to  us  by  the  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  Galway,  and  to  which  we  attach  considerable 
importance,  that  the  Law  Schools  should  be  maintained  for  the  sake  of  a few  of  the  most 
distinguished  Students  in  the  Colleges  intended  for  the  Legal  profession,  we  think 
there  is  a wide  field  for  the  labors  of  the  Law  Professors  in  the  loudly-called-for  educa- 
tion of  articled  clerks  of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  and  also  of  persons  required  for  the 
Public  Service  of  the  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  would  commend  the  former 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  heads  of  the  Legal  Profession  in  Ireland.  The 
latter  particularly  applies  to  the  appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  a very  large  proportion  of  those  entering  which  are  almost  immediately 
employed  in  situations  of  a magisterial  or  judicial  character,  and,  in  fact,  have  a career 
before  them  leading  to  the  highest  posts  on  the  Indian  Judicial  Bench. 

In  connexion  with  the  small  number  of  Students  proceeding  to  the  bar  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  we  would  call  attention  to  a rule  of  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns,  who  insist 
on  attendance  for  three  full  Terms  of  lectures,  either  on  their  own  Professors  or  on  the 
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Professors  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  even  though  the  Student  has  attended  a much  more  Studies. 

extensive  course,  during  four  years,  in  the  Law  School  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  We  

think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  D°c““ents> 
Trinity  College  in  this  respect.  p' 

Having  observed  the  present  discouraging  state  of  the  Law  Schools  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  we  thought  it  right  to  ascertain  the  number  of  Students  in  the  Law  School  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  From  a Return  furnished  through  the  Registrar  of  the  Dublin 
University,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Students  on  the  College  Books  keeping  their 
Terms  in  the  Law  School  of  Trinity  College  in  the  Session  1855-56  were: — In  Michaelmas 
Term,  33;  in  Hilary  Term,  27 ; and  in  Trinity  Term,  17.  We  may  observe  that  attend- 
ance on  lectures  in  this  School  is  equivalent  for  Students  of  Trinity  College  proceeding 
to  the  bar,  to  attendance  at  the  lectures  given  by  the  Professors  of  the  King’s  Inns,  and, 
besides,  confers  on  them  certain  privileges  in  connexion  with  the  Arts  Course  in  the  College 
which  are  accorded  to  professional  Students.  It  would  seem,  from  the  Return  referred 
to,  that  the  same  motives  are  needed  in  Trinity  College  as  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
to  induce  Students  to  pursue,  what  is  admitted  to  be  so  desirable — a systematic  Legal 
education. 

The  Graduates.  The 

Graduates. 

We  have  received  Memorials  from  the  Graduates  at  some  of  the  Colleges  respecting  

their  Status  in  connexion  with  their  respective  Colleges,  and  their  claims  to  certain  privi-  Ev-  911  et 
leges.  They  desire  to  be  represented  in  the  College  Councils,  on  the  Boards  of  Visitors,  s^'Je  3309 
in  the  Senate,  and,  eventually,  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  appointment  of  College  Officers  ^ 
should  be  exclusively  made  from  the  Graduates. 

We  do  not  consider  it  desirable  to  suggest  such  an  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
College  Councils,  nor  is  it  within  our  province  to  make  any  recommendation  as  regards 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University.  W e feel  assured,  that,  as  men  of  eminence  are 
produced  by  the  Colleges,  they  will  naturally  be  preferred  to  Professorships,  and,  there- 
fore, be  eligible  for  seats  at  the  Council,  while  a distinguished  career  in  any  of  the  Colleges 
will  naturally  point  them  out  as  entitled  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  arise  in  the  Senate. 

The  Boards  of  Visitors  are  selected  on  principles  which  would  render  it  impossible  and 
impolitic  to  require  that  the  Graduates  of  the  College  shall  necessarily  be  represented 
upon  them ; while,  as  regards  Parliamentary  representation,  such  a measure  must  be 
determined  on  other  considerations  than  those  of  the  welfare  or  advancement  of  the 
Colleges. 

As  to  the  appointment  of  University  and  College  Officers  from  the  Graduates,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer,  with  warm  approval,  to  the  act  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle,  when  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  throwing  open  the  offices  of  Librarian  Et.  638, 
and  Registrar  of  the  Galway  College  to  the  competition  of  Graduates  in  Arts  of  the  2191. 
Queen’s  Colleges. 


College  Buildings,  &c.  College 

Buildings, 

By  the  Colleges  Act  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  were  enabled  to  &c. 
purchase  or  provide  sites,  and  College  buildings  and  accommodation;  and  to  repair,  j)oc^^lts 
increase,  and  furnish  the  latter  from  time  to  time.  p 397  ’ 

It  appears,  that  of  the  sum  of  £100,000  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  former  purpose,  Tables  and 
£10,107  0s.  3d.  were  expended  on  the  purchase  of  College  sites,  containing  nearly  Returns,  p. 
eleven  acres  at  Belfast,  upwards  of  seven  acres  at  Cork,  and  fourteen  at  Galway;  377- 
£85,375  5s.  Ur/.  on  buildings;  and  £4,507  11s.  Id.  on  furniture. 

The  proportion  expended  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  three  Colleges  was,  on  Belfast  Ibid. 
College,  £34,357  6s.  6r/. ; on  Cork  College,  £32,899  7s.  2 d. ; and  on  Galway  College, 

£32,743-  6s.  4 d. 

Since  the  Colleges  were  opened  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  have  expended  on  ibid, 
repairs  and  maintenance,  in  the  years  1851-7,  inclusive,  on  Belfast  College,  £3,284  7s.  2d.; 
on  Cork  College,  £4,202  0s.  3d. ; and  on  Galway  College,  £4,079  10s.  7d. 

This  does  not,  however,  represent  the  entire  cost  of  the  Colleges,  as  £12,000  were  Et.  3306. 
granted  before  the  Colleges  were  opened,  for  the  outfit  of  the  Museums,  Libraries,  and 
other  departments;  and,  since  the  year  1854,  there  has  been  granted  annually  the  sum 
of  £1,600  to  each  College,  which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  same  purpose.  The  detailed  Tables  and 
application  of  these  grants  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  PP* 

All  the  above  sums,  with  the  exception  of  £600  provided  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  for  3,3~ 
fhe  Anatomical  School  at  Cork,  have  been  derived  from  the  liberality  of  Parliament. 
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Ev.  193. 
Ev.  425, 
2841. 


Ev.  1301, 
1929. 


Ev.  1301. 


Ev.  1303. 


Ev.  1931. 


Ev.  2996. 


Ev.  1303, 
1932,  2998. 
Ev.  1337. 


Ev.  3511, 
3512. 


Documents, 
p.  299. 


We  may  here  observe  that,  in  consequence  of  the  grant  of  £1,600  a-year,  the  fees  payable 
by  the  Students  under  the  Statutes,  on  behalf  of  the  Colleges,  and  which  were  formerly 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  College,  have,  in  a great  measure,  been  remitted.  They  now 
amount  to  but  1 0.?.  for  the  First  year,  and  5 s.  for  each  subsequent  year. 

It  is  stated,  that  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  the  Colleges  are  situated  at  such  a distance  from 
the  centre  of  those  communities  as  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  Non- M atricukted 
Students. 

The  College  building's  appear  to  be,  generally,  in  a satisfactory  state,  and  to  be  very  well 
suited  for  their  purpose,  except  as  regards  the  accommodation  for  the  M edical  Schools  in 
Belfast  and  Cork,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer.  The  various  appliances  used  in 
modern  times,  in  facilitating  instruction,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a necessary  part 
of  the  furniture  of  a College,  though,  at  the  opening  of  the  Colleges,  and  for  some  time 
subsequently,  defective,  will  soon  be  rendered  very  complete,  through  the  aid  voted  by 
Parliament. 

No  provision  was  made  in  the  plan  of  the  buildings  of  any  of  the  Colleges  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Medical  School,  the  original  intention  being,  that  there  should  be  no  Medical 
School,  or  at  least  a very  small  one,  in  the  Colleges.  They  were,  therefore,  opened  without 
any  proper  means  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Medical  School. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  at  Belfast,  a Dissecting-room,  which  belongs  to  the  Belfast 
.Academical  Institution,  has  been  rented  by  Government;  but  this  Dissecting-room  is  at 
such  a distance  from  the  College,  as  to  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  the  Students,  who 
have  to  pass  and  re-pass,  however  inclement  the  weather,  from  Lectures  in  the  College  to 
Dissections  in  the  Dissecting-room.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  who  is  engaged  for  a great  part  of  the  day  in  the  College,  to 
give  the  necessary  superintendence  to  the  Dissecting  Class. 

In  Cork  the  defective  accommodation  for  the  Medical  School  has  been  partly  provided 
for  by  a building  called  the  “ Clarendon  Building,”  which  was  erected  within  the  precincts 
of  the  College,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ; but  the  Medical  School 
has  increased  so  much  latterly,  that  it  does  not  suffice  for  the  convenient  accommodation 
of  the  Students.  The  Theatre  also  is  stated  to  be  injurious  to  their  health,  as  well  as 
particularly  inconvenient  for  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

We  consider  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  further  success  of  the  Medical  Schools 
of  Belfast  and  Cork,  that  the  defects  to  which  we  have  alluded  should  be  remedied,  and  we 
recommend  that  application  be  made  to  Parliament  for  funds  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  in  Belfast,  and  the  requisite  additions  to  the  Clarendon  Building  in  Cork. 

The  amount  that  will  be  required  in  Belfast  is  stated  to  be  about  £3,000 ; and  at  Cork, 
from  £1,500  to  £2,000.  The  rent  of  the  present  inconveniently  situated  Anatomical 
building  in  Belfast  is  £25  a-year,  and  this  saving  may  be  set-off  as  a reduction  of  the 
sum  to  be  expended  on  the  new  building. . 

In  Galway  there  was  a house  on  the  grounds  selected  as  a site  for  the  College,  which 
has  been  turned  into  a Dissec ting-house,  and  which  is  stated  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Residences  are  only  provided  in  the.Colleges  for  the  President  and  Vice-President, 

By  the  Colleges  Act  powers  were  given  to  any  person  whatever,  to  found  and  endow 
Halls  for  the  reception  of  Students  in  any  of  the  Colleges,  and  also  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  W orks  in  Ireland  to  make  loans  to  persons  willing  to  found  and  endow  Halls, 
if  incorporated  by  Letters  Patent. 


Ev.  1723. 


Ev.  3363, 
3369. 


Ev.  4110, 
4277,  4289, 
4301. 

Documents, 
p.  318. 


No  such  Halls  have  yet  been  founded,  and  the  want  of  them  has  been  strongly  pressed 
on  us  both  at  Cork  and  Galway. 

In  Cork  the  President  states  that  none  but  persons  of  a rather  inferior  class  have  ever 
proposed  to  keep  Boarding-houses,  and  that  in  several  instances  gentlemen  who  visited 
the  College,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  where  they  could  place  their  sons,  on  finding  that 
no  suitable  lodgings. were  to  be  had  in  Cork,  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  send  them  else- 
where; and  he  considers  the  establishment  of  Residences,  where  Students  of  a respectable 
rank  in  life  could  be  boarded  and  lodged,  to  be  of  the  most  essential  importance  towards 
the  further  success  of  the  Cork  College. 

The  President  of  Galway  College  states  that  the  want  of  a Hall  of  Residence  has  proved  a 
great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  College,  and  that,  in  fact,  such  a building  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  suitable  premises  for  Licensed  Boarding-houses. 
The  respectable  householders  will  not  take  charge  of  the  Students  unless  they  derive  a very 
large  profit  from  them,  which  puts  these  residences  out  of  the  reach  of  a large  class  of 
Students.  Other,  witnesses  also,  in  Galway,  testified  strongly  to  the  inconvenience  and 
defects  that  exist  in  the  present  system  of  lodging  the  Students. 

It  would  appear  from  a Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Professors  in  Cork  that  a 
sum  of.  £6,000  would  be  required  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  therein  proposed  ; and  the 
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President  of  the  Galway  College  has  furnished  us  with  an  estimate  by  which  it  will  appear 
that  the  expense  of  erecting  such  a Hall  as  he  thinks  requisite,  would  be  about  £7,000. 

From  the  evidence  that  has  been  given,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  establish  in  Cork  and  Galway  Halls  of  Residence ; and  we  should  gladly 
see  practical  effect  given  to  the  Eighteenth  Section  of  the  Colleges  Act,  which,  as  before 
stated,  enables  those  establishing  Halls,  when  incorporated,  to  obtain  loans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  such  foundations. 

In  Belfast  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  system  of  Licensed  Boarding-houses 
seems  to  have  met  with  great  success.  Students  of  all  ranks  appear  to  have  every  facility 
in  obtaining  suitable  accommodation ; and  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  a Hall  of 
Residence  should  be  established  in  connexion  with  the  Belfast  College. 


We  were  happy  to  observe  the  good  understanding  that  existed  between  the  members 
of  the  Collegiate  Bodies  both  at  Belfast  and  Galway,  but  we  have  to  express  our  regret 
that  such  was  not  the  case  in  Cork.  W e lament  that  the  Evidence,  so  creditable  to  the 
several  Collegiate  Bodies,  should,  in  the  case  of  Cork,  be  disfigured  by  such  a mass  of 
personal  altercation.  We  should  not  have  discharged  our  duty  had  we  not  elicited  full 
information  in  reference  to  unfortunate  differences  seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
College,  which,  from  the  culpable  conduct  of  those  concerned,  in  introducing  their  dissen- 
sions to  the  notice  of  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  have  already  gained  an 
unhappy  notoriety. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a detailed  examination  of  such  of  these  dissensions 
as  are  of  so  insignificant  a character  as  to  make  it  matter  of  regret  that  they  should  have 
led  to  acrimonious  contention  among  a body  of  learned  men  of  mature  years.  We  shall 
merely  give  a general  sketch  of  the  circumstances  we  consider  most  worthy  of  note,  and 
state  our  opinions  thereon. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  College,  questions  arose  as  to  the  legal  construction  of  Ev.  1759. 
some  of  the  Statutes,  and  principally  as  to  those  portions  of  them  which  defined  the  Presi- 
dent’s powers.  This  led  to  a correspondence  between  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  former  considered  that  he  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which  this  cor-  Ev.  1740, 
respondenee  had  been  brought  officially  under  the  notice  of  the  Council,  while  the  latter  1746,  22U. 
alleged  that  he  felt  it  due  to  himself  and  to  the  Council  to  do  so.  Thus  serious  dissensions 
arose  between  the  two  leading  Authorities  in  the  College. 

In  March,  1853,  a Memorial  to  Your  Majesty,  complaining  of  the  President’s  conduct,  ev.  i74i_ 
had  been  hastily  adopted  at  a Special  Meeting  of  Council,  summoned  only  a few  hours  1743  ■ 
before,  and  which  the  President,  being  then  absent  in  Dublin,  was  unable  to  attend.  Documents, 

We  feel  bound  strongly  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  College  Council  in  the  matter  of  p-  347- 
the  Memorial.  That  Document  was  adopted  in  contravention  of  a by-law  of  its  own  and  Ev.  1744 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  all  the  members  of  the  Council  to  22io. 
take  part  in  the  consideration  of  so  grave  a subject.  We  consider  the  Vice-President, 
especially,  as  temporary  Head  of  the  College,  highly  blamable  in  this  matter,  and  that  his 
conduct  was  quite  inexcusable. 

Into  the  merits  of  the  various  questions  involved  in  this  Memorial  we  do  not  think  it 
would  serve  any  good  purpose  to  enter;  but  we  have  to  express  a strong  opinion  against 
the  publicity  which  it  appeal’s  was  given  to  the  Memorial  and  the  charges  contained  in  it  Ev.  1762 
by  its  communication  to  the  public  press,  as  we  consider  that  such  publication  is  entirely  2300. 
subversive  of  good  discipline  in  a College,  and  of  that  respect  which  should  exist  for  its 
constituted  Authorities.  These  proceedings  in  Council  led  to  an  immediate  protest  on  the  Ev.  1746 
part  of  the  President,  who  appears,  during  the  remainder  of  that  Session,  to  have  absented  1762. 
himself  from  the  meetings  of  Council,  except  on  one  occasion. 

Sir  R.  Kane,  however,  shortly  after,  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a statement  of  Ev.  2 262, 
me  causes  of  his  absence,  in  which  he  reflected  particularly  on  the  conduct  of  the  Vice-  2275. 
President,  and  of  Professor  Harvey- — another  member  of  Council — towards  him.  This 
statement  having  been  referred  by  the  Government  to  the  gentlemen  complained  of,  they  Ibid, 
furnished  explanations  in  reply.  These  statements  and  counter-statements  did  not  tend 
to  promote  a more  friendly  feeling  among  the  parties. 

At  the  commencement  of  Session  1853-54,  some  of  the  members  of  Council  proposed  the  Ev.  1766, 
withdrawal  of  the  Memorial,  adopted  in  March,  1853,  in  order  that  a bare  legal  statement  of  2235>  22i7- 
the  questions  at  issue  might  be  substituted  for  it,  on  which  the  Government  might  come  to 
a decision  entirely  irrespective  of  any  of  the  personal  matters  contained  in  the  Memorial. 
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Ev.  1763, 
2249. 

Ev.  2268, 
2406. 

Ev.  2262, 
2390. 


Ev.  1782- 
1824,  2277- 
2296, 

Documents, 

pp.253-360. 


Ev.  1783. 


Ev.  2235. 


Ev.  1790. 


Ev.  2280. 


Documents, 

pp.355-358. 


A Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  np  these  legal  questions  in  December,  1853,  and  the 
queries  agreed  on  were  adopted  by  the  Council  in  June,  1854,  and  submitted  to  the 
Government. 

The  Government  had  thus  before  them  the  Memorial  to  Your  Majesty,  the  statement 
of  Sir  R.  Kane  with  the  replies  of  the  Vice-President  and  Professor  Harvey,  and  the 
statement  last  referred  to,  yet  no  notice  was  taken  of  any  of  these  documents. 

In  October,  1854,  the  President  and  Vice-President  having  been  placed  in  the  unplea- 
sant position  of  contradicting  one  another  before  the  Council,  an  end  was  put  to  the 
friendly  relations  which  seem,  subsequently  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Memorial,  to  have 
been  growing  up  between  them.  Since  that  time,  no  amicable  intercourse  appears  to  have 
existed  between  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  next  matter  to  which  we  may  call  attention  in  reference  to  the  dissensions  in 
Cork  College,  is  an  appeal  to  the  public  press  by  the  President  and  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Dr.  Boole.  In  November,  1856,  letters  were  addressed  by  the  President 
and  the  Vice-President  to  the  editors  of  two  Cork  journals,  with  a view  of  correcting 
misstatements  as  to  College  matters.  This  led  to  a letter  from  Professor  Boole,  who 
thought  himself  called  upon  publicly  to  reply  to  the  President’s  statements. 

With  regard  to  this  last  correspondence,  although  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  we 
have  condemned  the  publication  of  the  Memorial,  we  entirely  disapprove  of  Professor 
Boole’s  conduct  in  addressing  a letter  to  the  newspapers  containing  an  attack  on  the 
President,  we  feel  called  on  to  state  that  there  are  in  this  case  circumstances  of  miti- 
gation. We  believe  that  Professor  Boole  wrote  his  first  letter  after  the  most  conscientious 
consideration,  and  was  influenced  mainly  by  an  impression  that  the  condition  of  matters 
in  the  College  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  some  remedy  was  absolutely  needed  and  that 
an  application  to  the  Government  would  meet  with  no  success.  The  President  himself 
testifies  in  the  strongest  manner  as  to  the  purity  of  Professor  Boole's  motives  in  this 
transaction. 

On  a careful  consideration  of  the  statements  and  explanations  made  to  us  in  connexion 
with  the  foregoing  facts,  we  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  dissensions 
could  never  have  risen  to  such  a height  as  they  have  done  had  the  Government  promptly 
and  decidedly  interfered  when  the  Memorial  was  brought  under  their  notice  in  1853. 
This  neglect  is  referred  to  by  several  of  the  witnesses  as  the  cause  of  acts  on  their  part 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  defend.  The  Vice-President  states,  that  in  consequence  of 
it  he  has  been  acting  ever  since  on  a system  of  compromise — he  has  been  treading  on 
pitfalls — he  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn — he  is  constantly  in  fear  of  exceeding  his 
duty,  or  doing  something  which  might  be  considered  as  outstepping  his  authority.  The 
President  assigns  as  a reason  for  entering  into  newspaper  controversy  with  Professor 
Boole,  that  this  Memorial,  impeaching  the  President  of  mal-administration,  had  been 
published  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  without  result.  Professor 
Boole,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts,  that  he  would  never  have  written  to'  the  newspapers 
had  he  not  believed  from  experience  that  application  to  the  Government  was  entirely 
futile. 

We  consider  that  the  conduct  of  the  several  actors  in  these  transactions  has  been 
such  as,  even  under  the  circumstances  they  mention,  we  cannot  approve.  Without  going  into 
the  merits  of  the  various  matters  in  dispute,  we  must  reprehend  the  intemperate  tone  of 
the  President’s  communications  to  Government,  respecting  the  cases  of  Dr.  Ryall  and 
Professor  Harvey,  and  especially  of  his  letter  of  the  18th  November,  1856,  to  the  Cork 
Examiner  newspaper.  Moreover,  we  consider  the  President’s  conduct  in  resorting  for  his 
defence  to  the  public  press  particularly  inexcusable.  He  is  the  highest  officer  in  the 
College,  and  primarily  responsible  for  its  proper  government ; and  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  and  though  having  the  power  of  calling  a Meeting  of  the  Visitors  and  submitting 
to  them  the  conduct  of  Professor  Boole  in  order  to  get  an  authoritative  decision  on  an 
act  which  he  considered  improper,  he  made  an  appeal  to  the  public  press. 

We  may  here  state  our  conviction,  that  if  the  President  had  been  resident  at  Cork, 
and  personally  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  College,  and  of  those  kindly 
offices  to  those  associated  with  him  which  we  consider  are  as  important  in  the  proper 
government  of  such  an  Institution  as  mere  administrative  duties,  all  these  calamitous 
occurrences,  and  the  distrust  towards  the  President,  which  we  must  regard,  perhaps,  as 
the  main  cause  in  producing  them,  could  never  have  arisen. 

Having  thus  indicated  our  opinion  on  those  points,  which  we  considered  might  usefully 
be  noticed,  we  venture  to  indulge  a hope  that  past  occurrences  may,  on  reflection,  be 
consigned  to  oblivion  by  those  engaged  in  them  ; but  if  these  differences  should  unhappily 
continue,  it  will  only  remain  for  the  Crown  to  exercise  its  authority,  and  remove  from 
their  position  all,  from  the  highest  officer,  who  may  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  of 
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discord  which  cannot  be  tolerated  without  injury  to  the  best  interests  of  the  College,  and 
of  the  entire  system  of  which  it  forms  a part. 

With  regard  to  the  President,  while  thus  condemning  his  conduct  in  some  matters,  we  Ev.  2578, 
deem  it  only  justice  to  call  attention  to  the  strong  testimony  that  has  been,  generally  2791,2882, 
speaking,  borne  by  the  Professors  to  the  efficient  aid  they  have  received  from  him  in  their  2932>  2933> 
several  departments.  2932>  2992> 

3073,  3114, 
3134,  3172, 
3209. 


IT.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  COLLEGES. 


As  has  been  already  stated,  the  object  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  for  the  Better  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  among  all  classes  of  Your  Majesty’s  subjects.  It  would  appear  from 
the  Evidence  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students  who  have  entered  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, have  belonged  to  the  middle  classes  of  society. 

The  total  numbers  of  Students,  Matriculated  and  Non-Matriculated,  who  have  entered 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  since  their  opening,  are  as  follows : — 


Matriculated 

N on-Matriculated 
Students. 

Total. 

1849-50, 

223 

152 

375 

1850-51, 

152 

65 

217 

1851-52, 

136 

62 

198 

1852-53, 

102 

35 

137 

1853-54, 

117 

44 

161 

1854-55, 

113 

65 

178 

1855-56, 

138 

41 

179 

1856-57, 

119 

49 

168 

1857-58, 

109 

46 

155 

Total,  . 

. 1,209 

559 

1,768* 

THE 

Colleges. 

Ev.  4,  40, 
1,432,  20 52, 
3356. 

Tables  and 
Returns,  pp. 
364,  365. 


The  number  of  Students  who  entered  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  first  year  after  their 
opening  was  much  larger  than  it  has  been  in  any  succeeding  year.  This,  we  think,  is 
rightly  attributed  to  there  being  a large  accumulation  of  Students  waiting  for  the  opening  Ev.  64, 131. 
of  the  Colleges.  Moreover,  both  in  the  first  and  two  following  years,  there  was  a larger  Documents, 
number  of  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  in  the  Colleges  than  during  subsequent  years.  It  pp.  307,308. 
was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  year  1852-53  that  the  Colleges  assumed  their  normal  condition. 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  Students  entering  the  Colleges  lias  been  as  follows:— 


In  1S52-53, 
„ 1853-54, 
„ 1854-55, 
„ 1855-56, 
„ 1856-57, 
„ 1857-58, 


Matriculated 

Students. 

Non-Matriculated 

Students. 

Total. 

102 

35 

137 

117 

44 

161 

113 

65 

178 

138 

41 

179 

119 

49 

168 

109 

46 

155 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  number  of  Students  entering  may  be  con- 
sidered as  nearly  stationary,  except  during  the  two  years,  1854-55,  and  1855-56,  when 
the  increase  was  owing,  in  the  former  case,  to  a larger  number  than  usual  of  Non-Matri-  Tables  and 
culated  Students  at  Belfast,  and  in  the  latter  to  a great  increase  in  the  Matriculated  EeturDS-  PP- 
Students  at  Cork.  364,  365, 

But  though  the  number  of  Students  entering  has  been  stationary,  this  has  not  been  the 
case  with  the  number  of  Students  attending  the  Colleges.  The  number  attending, 
which  m a better  test  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  education  afforded  in  the  Colleges 
is  held  as  well  as  of  their  Progress,  has  been  constantly  increasing  since  the  year  when 
the  Colleges  assumed  their  normal  condition,  except  during  the  present  Session,  which  is  Ibid, 
owing  to  a falling-off  at  Cork.  The  numbers  of  those  attending  stand  as  follows: — 

Matriculated  Non-Matriculated 

Students.  Students.  Total. 


In  1852-53, 
„ 1853-54, 
„ 1854-55, 
„ 1855-56, 
„ 1856-57, 
„ 1857-58, 


283 

76 

359 

293 

86 

379 

307 

103 

410 

344 

94 

438 

363 

91 

454 

361 

84 

445 

. ^ noticed  in  the  foregoing  Table  that  the  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  the  more 

important  class  of  the  Students — namely,  the  Matriculated  Students. 


lateJstudcnts'Cr  represents  1,686  individuals>  as  82  Won-Matriculated  Students  subsequently  entered  as  Matricu- 
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Progress  op  The.  admixture  of  the  several  religious  denominations  in  the  several  Colleges  will  be 
Colleges  seen  ^rom  ^ie  following  Table,  compiled  from  Returns  furnished  to  us  from  the  Colleges : 


Number  and  Religious  Denominations  of  Matriculated  .Students  Entering. 


Session,  and  College. 

I 

1 § 
is 
<!■£, 
fil 
|£ 

g| 

I5 

!l 

11 

If 

| 3 

l 

1 

1 

.1 

o 

Baptists. 

1 

3 

<£ 

f 

1 

| 

Not  classified. 

j 

( Belfast, 

18 

4 

48 

3 

10 

3 

, 

_ 

3 

1849-50,  { Cork, 

25 

38 

1 

4 

1 

_ 

C Galway, 

20 

38 

6 

- 

" 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

64 

Total,  . 

63 

80 

55 

7 

10 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

223 

("Belfast, 

10 

3 

37 

j 

5 

3 

21 

42 

6 

(Galway, 

8 

8 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1 - 

- 

23 

Total,  . 

39 

53 

45 

7 

5 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

152 

(Belfast, 

16 

5 

24 

5 

j 

1851-52, -{Cork, 

20 

27 

2 

1 

(Galway,  . 

12 

18 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Total,  . 

48 

50 

28 

2 

5 

- 

■ 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

136 

(Belfast, 

10 

8 

18 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3fi 

1852-53, -{Cork, 

20 

16 

2 

1 

1 

(Galway, 

8 

12 

2 

- 

- 

- 

" 

- 

" 

- 

- 

22 

Total,  . 

38 

31 

22 

4 

2 

- 

> 

l 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

102 

(Belfast, 

10 

2 

20 

s 

3 

v 

j 

1853-54,  {Cork, 

21 

24 

_ 

51 

25 

(Galway, 

7 

15 

3 

- 

~ 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total, . 

38 

41 

24 

8 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

(Belfast, 

4 

2 

27 

1 

6 

2 

1 

■ 

1854-55*  -J  Cork, 

20 

20 

3 

(Galway, 

9 

12 

3 

2 

" 

- 

- 

" 

- 

" 

- 

" 

26 

Total,  . 

33 

34 

30 

6 

6 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

' 

113 

(Belfast,  . 

9 

j 

24 

1 

l 

1855-56,  { Cork, 

27 

1 

- 

2 

(Galway, 

8 

16 

5 

1 

1 

" 

" 

- 

- 

- 

31 

Total,  . 

49 

44 

30 

3 

2 

- 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

5 

138 

f Belfast, 

11 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1856-57,  { Cork, 

16 

18 

2 

( Galway, 

13 

17 

2 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

35 

Total,  . 

40 

38 

30 

3 

- 

1 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3 

119 

(Belfast, 

5 

41 

35 

_ 

3 

, 

1857-58,  { Cork, 

(Galway, 

13 

14 

1 

1 

11 

13 

7 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

32 

Total,  . 

29 

3) 

43 

1 

3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

109 

Total  Since  Opening: 
Belfast,.  . 

27 

259 

11 

36 

11 

3 

Cork, 

188 

226 

n 

26 

5 

4 

Galway,  . 

96 

149 

37 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

290 

Total,  . 

377 

402. 

307 

41 

36 

11 

10 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

13 

1,209 

We  have  been  unable  to  give  a corresponding  statement  of  the  religious  denominations  of 
Ev.  3824.  the  Non-Matriculated  Students  in  consequence  of  no  account  being  kept  of  them  before  the 
present  Session  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  but  we  believe  that  the  proportions  of  the  se- 
veral religious  denominations  are  about  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Matriculated  Students. 
Tables  and  The  Tables  in  the  Appendix  contain  further  details  on  this  subject. 

Returns,  pp.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  Divinity  Students  of  the  Established  and  Roman 

384-387.  Catholic  Churches  naturally  obtain  their  education  at  Trinity  College  or  Maynooth,  and 
do  not  enter  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  while  on  the  contrary  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian 
Ministry  usually  receive  their  secular  education  at  one  or  other  of  these  Institutions. 

* In  Belfast  included  under  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians. 
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We  should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a larger  number  of  Students  availing  themselves  Peogbbss  ob 
of  the  great  advantages  held  out  to  them  in  the  Queen's  Colleges;  but,  we  think,  that  the  Col-  tjoi 
leges  cannot  be  regarded  as  otherwise  than  successful,  when,  notwithstanding  opposingcauses  C01™™- 

to  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  they  have  in  their  Halls,  attending  lectures?  nearly 

450  Students.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Non-Matriculated  Students  should  not  be  brourfit 
into  the  enumeration ; but,  it  would  he  unfair  to  exclude  them  in  estimating  the  work  done  Report 
by  the  Colleges.  p,  fy.  ’ 

We  consider  that  any  impression  which  may  exist  as  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  not  having 
succeeded,  arises  mainly  from  what  is  done  in  the  Colleges  being  imperfectly  understood  and 
further,  from  the  comparatively  small  number  of  those  who  meet  in  Dublin  to  be  examined 
for  Degrees  m the  Queen's  University,  and  who,  thus  coming  very  prominently  before 
the  public,  are  taken  as  the  only  test  of  the  success  of  the  Colleges. 

On  this  point,  we  beg  to  refer  for  full  particulars  to  Tables  which  we  have  caused  to  be  Tables  aud 
prepared,  ol  the  number  of  Students  who  have  attended  the  several  Faculties  or  Courses  Eeto™.  pp. 
in  the  Queen  s Colleges ; and  of  those  who  have  proceeded  to  Degrees  in  the  Queen’s  368~373’ 
University. 

It  is  our  opinion,  from  comparing  the  number  of  Students  who  are  shown  to  have 
attended  throughout  the  whole  course  in  the  College,  with  the  number  who  have  actually 
proceeded  to  graduate  at  the  University,  that  the  success  of  the  Colleges  should  not  ffe 
judged  by  the  number  of  Degrees  conferred.  Neither  can  attendance  throughout  the 
whole  course  be  taken  as  the  sole  proof  of  all  the  educational  work  done  by  the  Colleges,  for 
many  who  have  attended  a portion  of  the  course,  and  received  a certain  though  deficient 
amount  of  education,  still  from  various  causes,  such  as  having  obtained  appointments 
in  the  Public  Service,  in  mercantile  establishments,  or  as  tutors,  or  from  ill-health  or  family 
circumstances,  do  not  complete  the  curriculum.  J 

There  is,  also,  a considerable  class,  consisting  of  those  who  are  unable  to  go  through 
their  course  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  College  training.  We  think  that  this  is  but 
a temporary  difficulty,  which  will  be  removed  when  the  Students  are  enabled  to  acquire  a 
higher  school  education  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  at  present. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  a main  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the  number  of  Students  in 
their  College  course,  is  the  want  of  any  positive  motive  for  the  Student  to  complete  a 
University  education,  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

In  Arts,  the  A.B.  Degree,  as  yet,  confers  no  social  status,  or  almost  none;  nor  does  it 
confer  any  particular  privilege  on  its  possessor,  save  entitling  him  to  be  admitted  a little 
sooner  than  he  otherwise  could  be  to  either  branch  of  the  Legal  profession.  The  Queen’s 
Colleges  afford  no  Divinity  education,  nor  can  they  be  regarded  as  the  roads  to  the  clerical 
profession  in  Ireland,  except  to  a limited  extent  in  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

They  have  none  of  the  Fellowships  or  Livings  which  belong  to  the  older  Universities,  and 
which  exercise  no  slight  influence  in  attracting  and  retaining  Students. 

In  Medicine,  the  Medical  Degree,  as  we  have  seen,  is  under  positive  disability,  and  Report, 
the  more  lax  requirements  of  the  various  Licensing  Bodies  allure  from  the  Colleges  P-  24- 
students  who  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  complete  their  education  in  them. 

In  Law,  a strict  and  severe  Legal  education  is  insisted  on,  but  no  privileges  of  any 
importance  are  attached  to  the  possession  of  the  Degrees  in  Law. 

We  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  existence  of  a University,  in  connexion  with 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  to  which  students  of  those  Colleges  may  resort  for  graduation.  In 
tact,  we  consider  it  essential  to  their  success  ; but  we  think  that  the  number  of  Students 
graduating  in  the  Queen’s  University  affords  a most  fallacious  test  to  judge  of  the  work 
performed  in,  or  the  Progress  of,  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

A new  University,  with  its  component  Colleges,  established  in  a country  where  none 
nad  previously  existed,  would  not,  in  the  space  of  a few  years,  acquire  a reputation  or 
Decome  the  resort  of  very  large  numbers  of  students.  Still  less  could  it  be  expected  to 
0 s 0 m Ireland,  where  the  ground,  to  a certain  extent,  was  already  occupied. 

That  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  not  aggregated  to  their  Halls,  in  preference  to  the  old 
Universities,  any  large  numbers  of  those  who  generally  take  a University  education,  is 
nothing  more  than  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  The  Queen’s  Colleges  are  entirely 
estitute  of  that  prestige  and  of  those  associations  which,  in  so  many  cases,  determine  the 
p ace  of  education  for  the  sons  of  those  who  receive  and  who  most  value  a liberal  education. 

While  these  circumstances  have  operated  against  their  receiving  Students  from  the  higher 
asses,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  elementary  Classical  education  has  been  an  obstacle 
jo  the  middle  classes  of  society  entering  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  This  want  has  been,  and, 
not  supplied,  must  still  continue  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful  cause  in  preventing 
e youth  of  Ireland  availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  held  out  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges! 

I he  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  have  hitherto  been  mainly  in  connexion  with  ^the 
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Established  Church,  and  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  As  might  be  expected,  they  con- 
sequently have  not  afforded  education  to  any  large  number  of  students  entering  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  It  would  appear  that  the  Royal  Schools  of  Ireland,  out  of  694  Students  who 
have  entered  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  1856-57,  have  supplied  but  14  Students,  and 
the  other  Endowed  Schools  in  Ulster  but  12  Students — in  all  26,  or  less  than  ^ of  the  Stu- 
dents who  have  entered  that  College.  The  best  Students  of  the  Royal  Schools  are  attracted 
to  Dublin  by  School  Exhibitions  in  Trinity  College,  while  all  their  associations  almost 
necessarily  induce  the  mass  of  the  boys  educated  in  them  to  proceed  to  that  institution. 
We  think  that  it  is  only  a matter  ofjustice  that  Students  educated  at  great  Public  Schools 
should  not  be  deprived  of  any  advantages  of  the  nature  of  Exhibitions,  if  they  should 
think  fit  to  resort  for  their  education  to  Colleges  which,  aided  by  the  liberality  of  Parlia- 
ment, Your  Majesty  has  founded  and  endowed  for  the  better  advancement  of  learning 
among  all  classes  in  Ireland. 

But,  in  addition  to  any  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the  existing  system  of  Intermediate 
Schools,  we  feel  called  on  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  advantages  for  obtaining  a high 
education,  both  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  in  Trinity  College,  can  only  be  realized  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  middle  classes  by  the  much  wider  extension  of  the  means  of  Intermediate 
Education,  which,  it  is  almost  universally  stated,  have  been  enormously  diminished  by 
the  operation  of  the  schools  under  the  National  Board,  in  which,  although  no  Classical 
instruction  is  given,  yet  the  English  education  afforded  is  so  superior  as  to  have  drawn  off 
the  scholars  who  had  hitherto  been  the  main  support  of  the  lower  Classical  schools. 

In  considering  the  success  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  condition  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
ignored.  When  the  Colleges  were  opened  the  country  had  hardly  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  terrible  calamity  of  famine,  which  crippled  the  means  of  an  important  pro- 
portion both  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  Irish  people,  and  also,  temporarily  at 
least,  changed  the  social  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  opposition  of  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  also  be  regarded 
as  an  important  operating  cause  against  the  more  complete  success  of  the  Colleges. 
This  opposition,  it  would  appear,  originally  arose  in  consequence  of  a supposition  that 
the  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  be  dangerous  to  faith  and 
morals.  We  thought  it  right  to  make  particular  inquiry  into  this  subject,  and,  as  we  have 
already  reported,  nothing  whatever  has  occurred  in  the  Colleges  which  would  justify  this 
apprehension,  or  indicate  that  the  religion  of  any  Student  has  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfered  with.  Considering  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  founded  for  the  advantage 
of  all  classes  of  Your  Majesty’s  subjects  in  Ireland  of  all  religious  denominations,  we  feel 
assured  that  should  the  present  regulations  at  any  time  be  found  defective,  such  additional 
measures  as  may  appear  requisite  will  be  adopted  for  securing  the  Students  against  any 
thing  calculated  to  interfere  with  their  religious  convictions.  A strict  adherence  to  this 
principle  has  been,  and  must  always  continue  to  be,  the  basis  upon  which  these  Colleges 
rest.  We  have  to  express  our  anxious  hope  that  the  strong  feelings  entertained  on  this 
point  in  opposition  to  the  Colleges  will  gradually  undergo  a change,  when  experience 
proves  that  the  duties  of  religion  can  be  attended  to  without  raising  up  barriers  of  exclu- 
siveness at  the  entrance  of  life  between  those  who  will  have  to  spend  their  lives  together 
as  citizens  of  a Common  country. 

To  the  obstacles  we  have  referred  to  as  interfering  with  the  complete  success  of  the 
Colleges,  we  may  add  another  circumstance,  which  must  seriously  affect  the  numbers 
of  Students  attending  them.  The  University  of  Dublin  must  be  regarded  as  a 
successful  competitor  for  a large  number  of  Students  who  would  naturally  go  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  were  it  not  for  the  exceptional  system  of  non-residence  permitted  in 
Trinity  College.  It  appears,  from  the  Report  of  the  Dublin  University  Commission,  that 
of  1,217  Undergraduates  in  Trinity  College  in  1852,  only  636  were  resident  in  the  College 
and  in  Dublin  and  its  suburbs.  Of  the  remainder  (nearly  one-half  of  the  entire),  many 
it  might  be  supposed  would  resort  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  if  a rigid  system  of  residence 
were  enforced  in  Trinity  College. 

We  are  able  to  report  with  unqualified  satisfaction  of  the  Educational  Progress  of  the 
Colleges.  Although  but  a short  time  in  operation,  they  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
those  great  public  contests  in  which  even  the  most  distinguished  Students  of  the  old  Uni- 
versities are  proud  of  success.  At  the  Examinations  for  the  most  important  appointments 
that  are  disposed  of  in  these  countries — the  Writerships  in  theEast  IndiaCompany’s  Service 
— in  the  first  year  in  which  they  were  instituted  (1855),  a Student  from  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  and  another  from  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  were  amongst  the  success- 
ful competitors;  in  the  second  year  (1856),  a second  Student  from  the  Cork  College  was 
successful;  and  in  the  third  year  (1857),  three  Students  taking  the  first,  fourth,  and  tenth 
places,  and  the  only  candidates  from  their  College,  evidenced  the  character  of  the  educa* 
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tion  given  in  the  Belfast  College.  In  other  departments,  too — at  the  Woolwich  Examina- 
tions and  at  the  Indian  Medical  Service  Examinations — Students  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
have  appeared  with  distinction  and  success. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  good  done  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges  as  great  Public  Insti- 
tutions in  Ireland,  cannot  be  estimated  merely  by  the  number  of  Students  in  their 
Halls,  or  by  the  successful  candidates  whom  they  may  send  to  the  great  public  contests 
of  the  educated  youth  of  the  Empire.  We  believe  that,  beyond  this,  they  are,  by  the 
honorable  competition  existing  between  the  Students  and  Professors  of  the  several 
Queen’s  Colleges  amongst  themselves,  and  also  by  the  healthy  and,  we  hope,  friendly  com- 
petition with  the  University  of  Dublin,  materially  aiding  in  advancing  Learning  in  Ireland. 
We  believe  that  the  Colleges  are  calculated,  and  we  trust  the  association  of  Students  of 
various  creeds  and  opinions  within  their  walls  does  operate,  to  soften  those  feelings  of 
party  antagonism  and  sectarian  animosity  which  have  heretofore  unhappily  had  too  extended 
an  existence  in  Ireland ; and  that  they  are  rapidly  generating  a feeling  of  local  self-reliance 
and  of  self-respect,  and  exciting  an  interest  in  the  culture  of  Literature  and  Science 
throughout  the  community  at  large. 


Ill-health  has,  we  regret  to  say,  deprived  us  of  the  valuable  aid  which  the  extensive 
acquaintance  with  such  subjects  and  great  ability  of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Bonamy  Price, 
rendered  him  so  capable  of  affording  in  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  Report.’  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  examination  of  the  Witnesses,  and  a 
warm  interest  in  the  subject  confided  to  our  investigation. 

The  Report,  for  the  above  reason,  only  bears  the  signature  of  three  of  the  four  Com- 
missioners named  by  Your  Majesty. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  bearing  testimony  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  us 
by  our  Secretary,  Mr.  David  Ross,  whose  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
familiarity  with  the  course  of  education  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  greatly  facilitated  our 
labors -in  the  preparation  of  this  Report. 

All  which  we  humbly  submit  for  Your  Majesty’s  gracious  consideration. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  30th  day  of  June,  1858, 

KILDARE.  (L.  S.) 

T.  N.  REDINGTON.  (L.  S.) 

JAMES  GIBSON.  {L.  S.) 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION, 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


THE  QOEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

Belfast  (First  Day),  3rd  March,  1857. 


Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  i 
Mr.  Ross, 

Thf.  1 • Chairman. — The  Commissioners  desired  to  com- 
Qdeen’s  mence  their  Inquiry  to-day  by  taking  up  the  history  of 
College,  jjje  College,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
Belfasi  . vers;ty  jn  ire]andj  from  the  time  of  its  establishment, 
but  as  the  President  is  not  quite  prepared  at  the  present 
moment  with  the  documents  which  he  states  are  neces- 
sary to  furnish  that  information,  we  will  proceed  with 
the  examination  of  the  Vice-President. 

[Rev.  Pooler/  Shuldham  Henry , d.d.,  President. 
— I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  connexion  of  the 
Queen’s  University  with  the  Colleges,  and  of  the 
Colleges  with  the  University,  involves,  I conceive,  a 
most  important  question.  I have  the  documents  in  my 
possession,  but  not  having  had  an  intimation  from  the 
Commissioners  as  to  what  course  of  inquiry  they  would 
pursue,  I am  glad  to  be  afforded  time  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  those  documents,  and  for  reflection  on  a sub- 
ject which  will  excite  great  interest,  bothin  Parliament 
and  out  of  Parliament.  As  the  Commissioners  have 
been  kind  enough  to  postpone  my  examination,  I will, 
in  the  interval,  peruse  and  arrange  those  documents. 
Besides,  I am  aware  that  the  Vice-President,  as  well  as 
I,  has  in  his  hands  several  documents  which  it  would  be 
of  importance  to  produce  before  the  Commissioners.] 


Thomas  Andrews,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  m.r.i.a.,  Vice-President 
and  Professor  of  Chemistry,  sworn  and  examined. 

• 2.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  held  the  appoint- 

^D.,r.n.s.,  ment  0f  yice.presi(lent  0f  the  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast?— Since  the  year  1846.  I obtained  my  appoint- 
ment in  1845.  The  Letters  Patent  formally  appointing 
me  bear  date  30th  December,  1845. 

3.  You  were  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  College? 
— I was  the  first  Vice-President.  I was  appointed 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  year  1849,  when  the 
College  opened. 

4.  Will  you  be  able  to  furnish  the  Commissioners 
with  information  as  to  the  class  in  society  from  which 
the  students  enter  the  College? — In  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  I should  say  that  our  students  proceed  chiefly  from 
the  middle  classes  of  society — we  get  a certain  number 
from  the  gentry,  but  the  greater  number  from  the 
middle  classes.  Many  do  not  enter  the  College  from 
the  town  of  Belfast,  or  from  the  mercantile  class. 
The  students  are  chiefly  the  sons  of  clergymen,  farmers 
of  the  higher  class,  and  others  diffused  throughout 
the  province  of  Ulster.  I am  confining  my  remarks 
at  present  particularly  to  the  students  in  Arts,  but  if 
you  will  allow  me  I will  add,  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
comprises,  according  to  our  arrangements,  not  only 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  properly  so  called,  but  the  School 
of  Engineering,  and  the  School  of  Agriculture,  and 
to  the  students  who  attend  the  School  of  Engineerin'*, 
perhaps,  my  remarks  are  not  so  strictly  applicable’. 
A number  of  the  students  in  the  School  of  Engi- 


3ir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Secretary. 

neering  come  from  what  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the  The 
higher  classes  of  society.  We  have  had  the  sons  of  Queen’s 
the  gentry  attending  this  School,  and  also  a certain  College, 
number  of  them  attending  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Belfast- 
these  departments,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  T.  Andrews, 
the  College,  being,  as  I have  said,  included  in  the  m!d.,p.k.s.! 
Faculty  of  Arts,  although  the  curricula  are  entirely  &0- 
different. 

5.  Mr.  Price — If  the  curricula  be  different,  how  do 
they  come  under  the  head,  Faculty  of  Arts  ? — I believe 
it  is  more  a matter  of  form  than  any  thing  else.  There 
were  no  Faculties  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture 
created,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  place  them 
somewhere.  I may  mention  that  the  Board  of  Colleges, 
when  originally  making  their  arrangements  for  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Law,  also  pro- 
posed Faculties  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering;  but 
it  turned  out  that  the  School  of  Engineering  and  the 
School  of  Agriculture  were  not  recognised  by  the  ori- 
ginal Act  of  Parliament,  and  in  consequence  of  that, 
it  was  necessary  to  place  these  schools  somewhere,  and 
of  course  the  most  natural  place  for  them  was  under 
the  head,  Faculty  of  Arts. 

6.  The  Diplomas  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Agricul- 
ture are  given  by  the  University  and  not  by  the  Col- 
leges?—They  are  given  by  the  University. 

7.  Chairman. — In  what  schools  have  the  students 
been  educated  who  attend  the  College?— A very  large 
number  have  proceeded  from  the  two  principal  schools 
in  this  town — the  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institu- 
tion, and  the  Belfast  Academy;  but,  I believe,  it  will 
be  found  on  inquiry,  that  a very  considerable  number  of 
the  students  at  these  schools  are  from  the  country, 
being  obliged  to  complete  the  education  necessary  to 
fit  them  for  College  in  these  establishments,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  Classical  schools  in  the  localities 
in  which  their  parents  reside.  We  have  had,  of  course, 
students  from  Armagh,  and  from  other  schools  in  the 
province,  but  the  greater  number  have  come  from  the 
two  schools  I have  mentioned  in  Belfast. 

8-  Have  you  had  any  students  from  schools  in  any 
of  the  other  provinces  ?— I am  not  prepared  to  answer  a 
question  of  this  kind  positively  without  reference  to 
the  proper  documents,  but  I remember  distinctly  we 
had  Agricultural  students,  and  I think  Engineering  stu- 
dents. I am  not  able  to  say,  with  certainty,  whether 
we  have  had  students  from  schools  in  other  provinces, 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  properly  speaking. 

9.  What  after  pursuits,  generally  Speaking,  do  the 
students  who  come  to  this  College  intend  to  follow  ?— 

With  regard  to  those  who  may  be  called  the  Arts  Stu- 
dents proper,  a considerable  number  of  them,  perhaps 
the  majority  of  them,  are  intended  to  be  Presbyterian 
ministers;  a certain  number,  having  completed  the 
course  in  Arts,  or 'stopping  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Arts 
course,  proceed  to  the  Medical  profession;  a certain 
number  proceed  to  the  profession  of  the  Law;  others 
obtain  appointments  under  the  National  Board,  or  in 
public  offices;  and  a certain  number,  but  not  a large 
number,  become  gentlemen  not  having  any  particular 
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The  pursuit,  but  there  is  not  a large  number  of  the  last 
Queen’s  class  educated  in  the  College. 

Belfast’  ^^h  regar^  to  the  religious  denominations  of 

' the  students,  I presume  the  President’s  Report  gives  an 

Andrews,  accurate  statement? — I should  think  so ; but  I have  no 
D.,r.R.s.,  special  information  to  give  on  that  subject. 

11.  Is  the  religion  of  the  student  ascertained  at 
matriculation  ? — Every  student,  on  proposing  to  enter 
the  College,  receives  a paper  from  the  Registrar,  in 
which  he  is  obliged  to  enter  his  name,  and  state  his 
religious  denomination,  in  order  that  we  may  be  made 
aware  of  the  religion  of  his  parents,  which  course  is 
essential  for  the  purpose  of  giving  notice  to  the  Deans 
of  Residences.  This  is  ascertained  before  the  student 
matriculates. 

12.  Mr.  Price Have  you  many  students  who  pro- 

ceed to  other  professions  besides  that  of  the  ministry — are 
there  many  who  proceed  to  commerce? — A certain  num- 
ber of  our  students  in  Arts  become  afterwards  students 
in  Medicine,  and  some  become  students  in  Law ; but  with 
regard  to  commerce,  I should  say  that  there  are  not 
many  of  the  students  who  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  A.B., 
and  who  afterwards  proceed  to  commerce.  We  have  a 
certain  number  of  students  intended  for  commercial 
pursuits,  who  attend  lectures  in  English  and  Chemistry 
for  instance ; but,  as  a general  rule,  the  students  pro- 
ceeding regularly  through  the  College  course  do  not 
proceed  afterwards  to  business. 

13.  If  I understand  rightly,  the  Non-Matriculated 
students  may  select  any  course  of  lectures  they  please, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  vocation? — Yes; 
but  I should  at  the  same  time  mention  that  the  Non- 
Matriculated  students  attending  this  College  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  one  of  which  is  composed 
of  the  Non-Matriculated  students,  who  are  in  reality 
professional  students — students  who  intend  to  obtain 
Surgical  Diplomas  or  Degrees  from  some  other  Univer- 
sity and  not  the  Queen’s  University,  and  are  prose- 
cuting the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  those  bodies 
with  whom  they  intend  to  graduate. 

14.  So,  then,  the  lectures  are  determined  for  this 
class  of  students  by  a Collegiate  authority  external  to 
the  College? — That  is  the  case  with  far  the  greater 
majority  of  our  Non-Matriculated  students,  at  least 
judging  by  the  Class  of  Chemistry,  which  presents  a 
fair  representation  of  both  classes,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
Medical  students  attend  my  lectures.  I should  say  that 
the  majority  of  the  Non-Matriculated  students  belong  to 
this  class  of  Medical  students,  who  are  proceeding  in  a 
fixed  course  of  education,  though  not  prescribed  by  the 
Authorities  of  the  College,  nor  prescribed  by  the  Queen’s 
University.  The  other  class  of  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents are  persons  who  come  here  by  the  wish  of  their 
parents,  or  of  their  own  accord,  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  information  in  certain  departments  of 
knowledge.  I may  mention,  I have  been  in  the  habit 
of  examining  and  lecturing  these  students  myself,  but, 
of  course,  I have  not  considered  it  my  duty  to  impose 
an  examination  on  gentlemen  who  come  here  merely  to 
attend  a course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry. 

15.  Are  the  Non-Matriculated  students,  then,  notsub- 
mitted  to  an  examination  like  the  other  students  ? — No ; 
the  ideabeing  that  Non-Matriculated  students  are  simply 
persons  who  are  allowed  to  obtain  information  at  the 
Queen’s  College,  but  we,  the  Professors,  are  not  con- 
sidered responsible  for  their  education.  In  fact,  this 
course  enables  individuals  of  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty 
perhaps,  to  acquire  such  information  as  they  desire. 

16.  When  you  say,  “ we,  the  Professors,  are  not  re- 
sponsible,” do  you  mean  that  these  students  do  not  come 
in  for  the  Examination  of  their  respective  classes,  or  for 
Professorial  distinctions  ? — Properly  speaking,  they  do 
not ; and  I may  mention  how  the  matter  works.  They 
are  not  eligible  according  to  the  Statutes  of  the  College 
to  Scholarships,  nor  to  any  College  Honors ; they  are  not 
allowed  to  compete  for  any  College  prizes,  it  being  con- 
sidered that  the  College  prizes  should  be  confined  to 
those  students  who  are,  properly  speaking,  students  of 
the  College. 

1 7.  Are  there  no  Professorial  distinctions  in  the  class, 
by  which  the  progress  of  these  students  is  marked — no 


form  of  prizes  by  which  then-  success  in  particular  The  1 
studies  is  distinguished  ? A Non-Matriculated  student  Queen's  ■ 
may  have  no  chance  of  success  if  he  is  called  on  to  com-  College,  j 
pete  for  prizes  with  the  whole  College ; but  if  he  attends  Beijast. 
to  his  work,  and  makes  progress,  and  this  progress  is  r.  .faY 
ascertained  at  the  College  Examination,  is  there  no  dis- 
tinction  conferred  on  him  ? — Your  question  anticipates  a &c' 
statement  I was  about  to  make.  In  my  class  I do  that 
which  will  illustrate  pretty  nearly  what  I conceive  to  be 
your  view.  There  is  one  day  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  the  students  in  my  class,  at  large,  which  Examination 
must  be  attended  by  the  Matriculated  students ; the  Non- 
Matriculated  students  are  not  required  to  attend,  but, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  they  all  attend.  I believe  I never 
had  a single  case,  certainly  not  more  than  one  or  two, 
in  which  the  Non-Matriculated  students  have  not  placed 
themselves  voluntarily  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
rest  of  the  students  attending  the  class.  There  is  then 
an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  all  the 
students. 

18.  Not  at  the  end  of  the  Term  ? — At  the  end  of  the 
Session. 

19.  One  in  a year? — Yes ; at  this  examination  there 
is  competition  for  prizes,  and  it  is  the  general  practice 
of  the  Professors,  at  least  it  is  my  practice,  to  give 
prizes  to  the  Non-Matriculated  students,  provided  they 
happen  to  deserve  them. 

20.  But  is  the  name  of  the  Non-Matriculated  student 
not  brought  into  the  general  list,  marking  the  relative 
position  of  his  success  with  that  of  his  competitors  ? — 

The  rule  which  I have  laid  down  is,  to  give  the 
Non-Matriculated  student  a prize,  provided  he  obtains 
it  by  merit,  but  this  is  entirely  a matter  of  private 
arrangement  with  the  Professor. 

21.  You  have  not  got  evening  classes,  open  to  the 
public  generally.  In  this,  as  in  other  localities,  there 
must  be  a great  many  persons  anxious  to  obtain  the 
information  which  is  given  here,  and  could  not  such 
classes  be  opened  in  this  College,  and  would  they  not 
be  useful  ? — Such  a course  is  not  directed  by  the  Col- 
lege, and  could  only  be  tided  as  a matter  of  experiment. 

22.  I am  not  now  inquiring  into  the  policy  of  the 
College  on  this  subject,  but  merely  want  to  ascertain 
the  matter  of  fact? — It  could  not  form  part  of  the  Col- 
lege arrangements,  but  I may  mention  that  last  winter 
I delivered  a short  course  of  lectures,  to  the  working- 
classes  belonging  to  a certain  society,  in  the  evening, 
without  any  charge,  which  lectures  were  attended  very 
well. 

23.  You  acted  on  that  occasion  merely  in  your 
capacity  of  a private  gentleman? — Yes;  not  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  College,  or  in  any  way  as  its  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

24.  It  appears  that  a considerable  number  of  the 
students  who  matriculate,  and  enter  the  Arts  course, 
do  not  proceed  to  take  their  Degrees? — A certain 
number  do  not. 

25.  A considerable  number.  Can  you  state  what  you 
suppose  to  be  the  causes  which  prevent  them  from  pro- 
ceeding to  their  Degrees? — That  is  a difficult  question  to 
answer.  I think  there  are  some  causes  acting,  which  are 
perhaps,  beyond  our  control.  Our  young  men  being,  as 
I have  mentioned,  generally  speaking,  persons  not  from 
a very  high  class  of  society,  and  having  had  opportu- 
nities, when  in  College,  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
Classics,  are  attracted  by  advantageous  offers.  A 
certain  number  drop  off  from  this  cause,  which  has  an 
effect,  our  number  not  being  very  great.  Some  are 
attracted  to  other  pursuits  during  their  course,  and 

leave  us.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  to  all  the  mem-  [' 

bers  of  the  Commission,  that  in  every  University  the 
number  of  Matriculated  students  who  enter  becomes 
greatly  diminished  before  the  end  of  the  course.  In 
the  University  of  Dublin,  more  than  one-third,  it  is 
estimated,  drop  off  from  various  causes,  and  I believe 
I may  take  at  least  one-third  of  the  original  number 
entering  as  being  the  necessary  reduction. 

26.  The  falling  off,  then,  is  a general  rule,  and  not 
an  occurrence  peculiar  to  this  College? — Yes ; and, 
in  addition,  I should  mention  that  the  opportunities 
which  have  occurred,  since  the  College  opened,  by 
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mHB  which  young  men  have  been  advanced  in  life  in  various 
qdeen's  ways,  has  had  some  effect.  But  there  are  other  causes 
College,  operating,  and  very  powerfully  operating ; amongst 
Belmbt.  tjjese  i should  say  that  two  are  acting  principally — one 
Times  of  these  I will  now  refer  to.  The  course  in  Arts  was 
H.a/.B.B','  settled  originally  by  the  Board  of  Colleges,  of  which  I 
Sc.  was  a member;  it  was  afterwards  slightly  changed  by 
the  University. 

27.  You  say  the  course  in  Arts  was  settled  by  the 
Board  of  Colleges,  but  I suppose  that  settlement  took 
place  with  reference  to  the  Examinations  in  the 
Queen’s  University? — It  was  settled  when  even  the 
locality  of  the  University  was  not  fixed  on.  We  had  to 
anticipate,  as  it  were,  its  arrangements,  and  mark  out 
a course  which  might  or  might  not  be  adopted  by  the 
University.  That  course  has  since  been  made  the 
subject  of  very  frequent  criticism,  and  my  own  private 
opinion  is,  that  it  might,  with  some  advantage,  be 
modified.  I think  that  the  curriculum  involves  too 
heavy  a course  for  the  students. 

28.  But  you  could  not  modify  the  course,  without  a 
corresponding  modification  in  the  Examination  in  Dub- 
lin?— The  College  has  a right  to  prescribe  its  own 
course.  We  have  invariably  kept  our  course  the  same 
as  the  University,  so  that  the  University  course  may 
be  considered  as  having  the  same  faults  as  the  College 
course ; and  we  have  also  made  our  Scholarship  regu- 
lations conform  as  far  as  possible  with  the  regulations 
of  the  University,  so  as  in  fact,  to  subject  the  students  to 
as  little  difficulty  and  inconvenience  as  possible.  But 
passing  over  any  modification  which  might  be  made  in 
the  course  in  Arts,  there  are  two  other  causes  which  I 
think  have  a great  effect  in  preventing  the  students 
graduating,  and  these  two  are  the  following. — In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  Examinations— of  heavy 
Examinations,  which  the  students  are  required  to  pass, 
partly  at  College  and  partly  at  the  University,  appear 
to  me  to  have  a tendency  to  break  down  the  students, 
and  prevent  them  from  pursuing  their  course  to  the  end. 

29.  Whether  a student  means  to  proceed  to  his 
Degree  or  not,  so  far  as  the  College  is  concerned,  he 
must  go  through  the  College  Examinations  ? — Yes. 

30.  Then  the  question  is,  where  the  diminution  should 
take  place — in  the  University  Examinations,  or  in  the 
College  Examinations?— In  the  case  of  a student  in- 
tending to  graduate,  considering  the  united  amount  of 
information  he  has  to  acquire,  the  burden  on  him  is 
very  much  felt.  He  is  aware  he  has  the  College  Exami- 
nations to  pass,  and  he  is  aware  that  he  has  a certain 
number  to  pass  in  Dublin ; and,  therefore,  the  accumu- 
lative effect  of  all  must  be  considered.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  the  student  whether  they  are 
in  the  College  or  in  the  hall  of  the  University,  provi- 
ded he  has  to  pass  through  them. 

31.  He  feels  that  the  Examinations  in  Dublin  are  a 
load? — The  two  together  are  too  heavy.  I believe  that 
the  College  more  than  the  University  is  in  fault.  To 
make  myself  understood,  I should  mention,  that  in  my 
remarks,  I now  refer  to  the  better  class  of  students;  I 
may  at  the  same  time  state,  that  the  greater  number  of 
our  students  in  Arts,  or  at  least  a very  large  number, 
have  been  candidates  for  Scholarships.  Those  students 
who  prosecute  the  course  of  A.B.  throughout  are, 
generally  speaking,  young  men  who  are  anxious  to  im- 
prove themselves,  and  obtain  Honors.  These  students 
have,  in  addition  to  the  Scholarship  Examination,  to 
pass  the  Examination  of  the  whole  class  at  the  end  of 
each  Session. 

32.  That  is  the  Examination  you  referred  to  before? 
— riiese  students,  in  addition  to  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination, are  examined  at  entrance  for  Scholarships. 

I ‘?ra  no'v  taking  the  case  of  candidates  for  Scholar- 
ships; my  observations  apply  exclusively  to  the  better 
class  of  students ; not  to  the  inferior  students,  who  barely 
endeavour  to  pass,  but  to  the  class  consisting  of  candidates 
tor  Scholarships,  which  embraces  the  greater  number  of 
our  students— perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  These 
students  have  to  pass  at  entrance  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination. _ They  then  must  pass  the  Scholarship  Ex- 
amination; it  is  tenable  for  one  year ; at  the  end  of  the 

us  or  the  beginning  of  the  Second  year,  there  is 


another  Examination  for  Second-year  Scholarships;  at  The 

the  end  of  the  Second  or  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Queen’s 
year,  they  are  again  examined  for  Third-year  Scholar-  College, 
ships.  Thus  there  are  held  three  Examinations  for  Belfast- 
Scholarships,  besides  Pass  Examinations  in  other  t.  Andrews, 
courses.  They  then  proceed  to  the  University,  where  m.d.,f.b.s.' 
they  are  examined  in  the  month  of  September,  for  the  &c' 
Degree  of  A.B.,  and  they  have  to  come  down  here  in  the 
month  of  October,  and  pass  another  Examination  for 
Senior  Scholarships,  so  that  at  the  end  of  their  course, 
there  is  an  Examination  in  September,  and  again  for 
Senior  Scholarships  in  October.  The  student  of  the 
class  I have  referred  to  has  in  fact  to  learn  so  many 
subjects,  and  pass  so  many  Examinations,  that  he  is 
deterred  from  proceeding  to  his  Degree,  as  might  be 
expected. 

_ 33.^  The  result  of  what  you  state  is,  that  these  exces- 
sive Examinations  break  down  a certain  number  of  men, 
while  pursuing  tlieir  course  in  College,  and  in  that  way 
diminish  the  number  of  students  who  actually  pass 
through  the  College  ?— They  are  exhausted  in  College. 

34.  Sir  T.  N.  Kedington. — The  student  has  to  pass 
the  Scholarship  Examination  each  year,  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  Examinations  ?— The  Scholarship  is  only 
tenable  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he 
ceases  to  be  a Scholar,  when  he  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
a second  competitive  examination  in  order  to  gain  a 
Second-year  Scholarship. 

35.  Does  he  pass  what  is  commonly  called  the 
General  Examination  ? — He  passes  the  Examinations 
of  each  class,  and,  besides,  an  Examination  at  the  end  of 
the  long  vacation  for  Scholarship.  I should  further  men- 
tion a cause  which,  I believe,  much  more  than  any  other, 
interferes  with  (and  which  will  increase  if  our  numbers 
likewise  increase)  the  number  of  Graduates  proceedin'* 
for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  aud  that  is,  that  students  are 
obliged  to  proceed  to  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined,  and  receiving  their  Degrees.  I believe  that 
nothing  has  tended  more  to  interfere  with  the"  success 
of  the  Colleges,  as  parts  of  the  University,  than  the 
students  being  examined  for  their  Degrees,  not  in  the 
College  where  they  were  educated,  but  being  obliged 
to  incur  the  expense  of  going  to  Dublin.  The  anxiety 
which  young  men  suffer  in  being  examined  in  a strange 
place  is  very  great  I believe  this  cause  to  have  had  a 
very  powerful  effect;  and  that  as  long  as  it  continues, 
though  the  number  of  students  increases,  the  number  of 
Graduates  will  be  diminished.  This  cause,  I repeat, 
in  my  opinion,  has  had  more  influence  than  any  other; 
and,  as  the  President  is  aware,  the  view  which  I have 
expressed  was  taken  up  very  strongly  by  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Colleges  before  the  University 
was  created  at  all. 

36.  Mr.  Price. — You  estimate  that  one-third  of  the 
students  who  enter  drop  off,  and  that  is  a general  rule 
which  applies  to  all  Colleges;  but  of  the  remainino- 
two-thirds  are  there  not  a great  many  who  never  con- 
templated going  to  the  Queen’s  University  at  all  ? — I 
believe  that  every  student  who  enters  this  College  as  a 
Matriculated  student  in  Arts,  at  the  time  of  entering, 
intends  going  on  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  If  he  had  not 
that  in  view,  he  would  never  trouble  himself  as  he  is 
obliged  to  do.  When  I say  every  student,  I believe  the 
great  majority,  inasmuch  as  the  number  who  enter  as 
Non-Matriculated  students  are  comparatively  few.  I 
believe  that  the  students  desire  to  obtain  Degrees,  and  if 
the  Degrees  were  granted  in  the  College,  and  if  the  Ex- 
aminations were  not  so  numerous — I do  not  mean  to 
say  they  should  be  lightened — that  one  result  we  should 
attain  would  be,  that  two-tliirds  of  those  who  enter 
would  eventually  take  out  the  Degree  of  A.B. 

37.  Reversing  the  statement,  and  supposing  that  no 
change  was  to  be  made,  could  you  say  that  the  College 
course  as  now  constructed,  with  reference  to  the  A.B. 

Degree,  is  the  best  course  for  the  number  of  young  men 
who  in  practice,  no  matter  from  what  cause,  do  not 
proceed  to  the  Degree  ? Supposing  that  you  knew,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  beforehand,  that  your  students  would 
not  go  forward  to  the  B.A.  Degree,  could  you  suggest 
any  modification  in  your  course  of  studies  which  would 
relieve  the  students  from  such  requirements  as  refer  to  the 
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The  Degree  alone,  and  yet  impart  to  them  an  education  of  a 
Queen’s  really  high  standard  ? — I am  afraid  if  the  students  did 
College,  not  el)^er  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  the  University  De- 
Belfast.  tjjat  jt  wolqq  impossible  to  induce  them  to  pursue 

T Andrews,  a continuous  course  of  education  similar  to  that  which 
they  now  pursue.  I think  that  it  is  with  the  view  of  ob- 
lc'  tabling  University  Honors  they  enter,  and  also  for  the 

purpose  of  obtaining  the  natural  advantages  which 
such  distinctions  confer  on  them  in  the  estimation  of 
society  and  of  the  professions  which  they  may  enter. 
Believing  that  it  is  with  the  view  of  obtaining  Univer- 
sity Honors  they  enter,  if  those  Honors  were  done 
away  with,  I am  not  prepared  to  say  what  course  could 
or  should  be  devised. 

38.  Yet  many  come  to  the  College  who  must  be  fully 

aware  beforehand  that  a large  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents do  not  go  forward  to  the  University,  and  that 
the  same  causes  which  prevented  their  predecessors 
will  probably  prevent  themselves  also  from  taking 
the  Degree? — Yes ; they  enter  with  that  idea,  but  they 
fail  in°the  intention  of  going  on.  We  had,  I may 
mention,  some  three  years  ago,  sixteen  students  who 
graduated  from  this  College  for  the  Degree  of  A.B., 
which  was  pretty  nearly  the  normal  number  who  could 
have  graduated  considering  the  number  of  students 
that  we  had.  . . 

39.  As  I collect  from  you,  you  are  of  opinion  that  a 

College  title,  because  not  specially  named  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  would  not  be  a sufficient  inducement  to  the  stu- 
dents to  go  through  a systematic  course  of  education. 
You  think  that  the  B.A.  Degree  is  the  only  motive 
the  student  has  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  the 
present  course  requires? — I believe  that  title  should 
continue  to  hold  the  rank  of  a University  Honor.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  should  be  conferred  in  Dublin, 
or  that  it  should  be  from  the  Queen’s  University,  but  I 
believe  that  it  must  be  a University  Degree— equivalent 
to  a University  Degree  elsewhere,  wherever  it  may  be 
granted.  . . , „ 

40.  It  appears,  then,  that  a course  is  required  tor 
this  University  Degree  which  is  not  precisely  the  course 
that  many  persons  going  to  commerce  and  trade  would 
desire ; and  yet  an  education  suited  for  them  would  be 
widely  pursued,  and  would  be  very  serviceable  to  the 

country? The  course  prescribed  for  this  Degree  of 

A.B.  is  a course  mainly  designed  for  persons  who  are 
intended  for  the  general  walks  of  life,  and  who  expect, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  the  students 
who  have  joined  us,  to  make  their  living  by  their  own 
exertions  and  their  own  efforts ; but,  in  addition,  the 
Colleges  being  new  Institutions,  those  who  framed  the 
College  course  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  follow  too 
closely  the  example  of  the  sister  Universities,  at  least 
in  England,  and  therefore  based  our  system  even  a little 
in  advance  of  the  University  of  London  and  some  of 
the  Scotch  Universities ; but  with  regard  to  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  intended  for  trade  taking 
advantage  of  a course  of  study  of  this  kind,  for  three 
or  four  years,  unless  you  attach  to  it  a University  De- 
gree, I am  afraid  there  is  not  much  prospect  of  it. 

41.  It  is  not  so  in  Scotland.  There  are  few  B.A.s  in 
Scotland,  although  the  students  are  numerous.  Does 
not  your  system,  by  being  constructed  solely  with 
reference  to  the  B.A.  Degree,  prevent  a class  of  men, 
similar  to  the  Scotch  students,  from  obtaining  a valuable 
education  of  a high  order  ?— When  a very  young  man,  I 
studied  Chemistry  for  one  winter  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  and  I also  studied  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh ; and  I apprehend  that  the  young  men  in  Glasgow 
attend  lectures  in  the  College  for  one  year,  or  some- 
times for  two  years,  as  a sort  of  termination  to  their 
school  education.  Such  is  not  the  case  here ; but  the 
majority  of  such  young  men  will  enter  rather  as  Non- 
Matriculated  students. 

42.  But  then  there  is  this  important  fact,  that  the 
Non-Matriculated  student  is  a man  who  makes  his 
option  of  a single  course  only.  The  University  System 
is  not  constructed  to  give  him  a complete  course  of 
education ; the  College  course  being  the  one  prescribed 
by  the  University  makes  no  provision  for  him,  he  is 
detached  from  the  whole  system,  on  the  outside,  as  it 


were.  Do  you  think  that  by  any  machinery  you  might  The 
comprise  both  objects— that  is,  give  an  education  which  Queen's 
would  fit  a man  for  the  University  Degree  of  A.B.,but 
at  the  same  time  afford  the  opportunity  to  the  students  . l5T- 
of  getting  a middle-class  education,  not  involving  a T.Andmei, 
high  Mathematical  or  a high  Classical  course,  but  “m-.r.it.s.i 
which  would  impart  sound,  English,  practical  informa- 
tion to  young  men  intended  for  commercial  pursuits. 

Do  you  think  a system  of  that  kind  could  be  combined 
with  the  present  course  by  any  machinery? — I think 
it  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  do  all  we  can  to 
encourage  the  sons  of  merchants  and  others  to  attend 
our  lectures ; but  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
if  it  be  expected  that  any  considerable  number  of 
young  men  intended  for  business,  will  pursue  a full 
course  of  education  not  leading  to  a Degree,  such  an 
expectation  will  terminate  in  disappointment.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  long  occupied  my  attention  ; and  I 
should  like,  in  the  first  place,  to  mention,  that  we  have 
seen  the  matter  tried  in  London,  in  the  case  of  Univer- 
sity College  and  King’s  College,  which  are  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a great  metropolis,  with  an  almost  un- 
limited number  of  young  men  fitted  to  take  advan- 
tage of  an  education  of  the  kind  which  is  intended 
for  commercial  pursuits.  You  have  there,  for  ex- 
ample, King’s  College,  having  a fully-developed  course 
in  Arts,  extending,  I believe,  only  over  two  years, 
but  capable  of  preparing  a young  man  for  commercial 
pursuits,  while  not  demanding,  at  the  same  time,  too 
extensive  an  amount  of  acquirement;  and  yet,  even 
there,  the  number  of  young  men  pursuing  that  course  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  very  small.  I should  further 
mention  that  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  which 
affords  the  means  of  general  instruction,  and  to  which 
is  attached  one  of  the  first  Chemists  in  Great  Britain, 
has  not  succeeded  in  attracting,  to  any  large  extent, 
the  sons  of  merchants  and  of  manufacturers  for  the. 
purpose  of  acquiring  general  knowledge.  The  fact 
arises  from  this,  that  the  necessity  for  introducing  young 
men  at  an  early  period  of  life  to  business,  appears  to 
be  felt  more  and  more ; and  there  is  a growing  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  parents  of  young  men  intended 
for  commercial  pursuits,  not  to  allow  them  to  remain 
out  of  the  counting-house  beyond  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen.  I should  further  mention  my  own  experience 
I have  been  a lecturer  on  Chemistry  for  a considerable 
time  ; and  in  a town  like  Belfast  a class  of  Chemistry 
is  of  importance.  I have  had  a very  large  number  of 
students  attending  my  lectures ; I have  had  a class 
varying  from  thirty  or  forty  to  sixty.  I have  had  a cer- 
tain number  of  the  sons  of  merchants  attending  for  infor- 
mation, some  of  them,  of  course,  intending  to  become 
manufacturers,  in  which  branch  Chemistry  is  a matter 
of  importance  ; yet,  the  number  of  students  attending, 
for  general  information  merely  has  been  comparatively 
small.  I have  had  some  four  or  five  sons  of  merchants 
and  of  others  attending  in  the  same  year  for  general 
information ; but  not  more  than  that  number. 

43.  The  inference  would  be  that  the  demand  for  Uni- 
versity education  is  decaying  ? — The  demand  for  it  in 
commercial  towns ; but  1 should  say  not  for  University 
education ; for  1 think  the  demand  for  the  University 
Degree  is  still  considerable  ; but  the  demand  for  mere 
knowledge,  for  its  own  sake,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce' 
a young  man  to  pass  through  a fixed  course  of  educa- 
tion. To  induce  him  to  do  that,  you  must  give  him. 
an  advantage,  and  that  advantage  must  be  a University 
Degree. 

44.  You  have  mentioned  the  case  of  the  London 
University ; but  a still  more  striking  instance  is  the 
University  of  Oxford.  There  the  prizes  attached  to- 
the  obtaining  of  Degrees  are  enormous— fellowships, 
livings,  with  the  advantage  of  distinguished  friend- 
ships and  society  ; still  the  number  of  Degrees  taken 
is  nearly  stationary.  In  Scotland,  where  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  education,  the  number  of  Graduates 
is  very  small.  Does  not  this  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  old  University  standard  of  education,  some  way 
or  other,  does  not  suit  modern  times? — It  might 
have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  have  made  the 
remark  you  have  made  with  respect  to  Oxford  > but 
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^BE  it  fully  confirms  what  I was  saying.  I have  not 
Qdebn’s  overlooked  that  fact;  for  it  appeared  to  me  if  you 
College,  deduct  in  Oxford  the  sons  of  statesmen,  the  sons  of 
Belfast.  t]ie  nobility,  those  intended  for  the  church,  who  are 
compelled  to  go  there,  and  those  supported  by  the 
b.d  ,f.k.s.,’  foundation,  the  number  of  students  would  be  consider- 
ic.  ably  reduced,  and  this  reduced  number  represents  the 
class  on  which  alone  these  Colleges  have  mainly  to 
depend.  While  I believe  it  is  necessary  very  largely 
to  modify  the  old  University  system  of  education,  I am 
of  opinion  that  it  is  also  necessary  to  continue  the 
ground  on  which  it  is  based ; and  whatever  course  of 
education  you  establish — and  I believe  you  cannot  go 
too  far  in  modernizing  that  course — it  is  essential  that 
you  should  have  a University  Degree,  or  a Degree  cor- 
responding in  name  and  appearance  with  the  old  title. 
X do  not  think  that  any  certificate,  no  matter  what 
name  you  give  it,  would  be  a sufficient  inducement  to 
young  men. 

45.  Let  me  shift  the  case  a little.  If  a University 
Degree  is  necessary,  and  if  the  status  which  it  confers 
is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  might  not  the  Queen’s 
University  in  Dublin  establish  a double  course  and  a 
double  system — one  you  may  call  the  old  system,  the 
other  a system  of  conferring  the  Degree  for  an  English 
and  commercial  education  ? Do  you  conceive  that 
such  a modification  of  the  University  Degree,  or  of  the 
examination  for  it,  would  induce  a larger  number  of 
students  to  avail  themselves  of  these  Institutions,  and 
thereby  make  them  more  useful  to  Ireland? — If  there 
was  a modification  of  this  kind,  that  one  Degree  would 
be  given  for  a larger  amount  of  Classical  information, 
and  another  for  a larger  amount  ofScience,  it  might  work, 
as  they  would  involve  two  different  Examinations ; but 
if  the  two  Degrees  were  to  have  the  same  name,  one 
evidently  stamped  with  the  impress  of  inferiority  as 
compared  with  the  other,  I fear  that  system  would 
scarcely  work. 

46.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  you  must  uphold  the 
old  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  Trinity  College  course, 
or  none  at  all? — Notan  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and 
Trinity  College  course,  but  a course  prescribed  by  a 
University,  and  which  being  pursued  in  these  Colleges, 
leads  to  a University  Degree. 

47.  May  I ask,  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
subjects  included  in  your  course,  do  you  find  practi- 
cally, that  the  students  complain  of  them  ? They  are 
very  numerous,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  courses 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  first  place,  is  it 
peremptory  that  a man  should  pass  through  every  one 
of  these  courses  in  order  to  get  his  Degree? — We  re- 
quire the  students  to  pass  an  examination  at  the  end 
of  each  Session  in  the  subjects  they  have  been  studying; 
but  the  amount  of  knowledge  required  is  not  very 
great,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion, in  which,  however,  an  option  is  allowed  as  to  the 
subjects.  Then,  for  the  Degree  Examination  in  the 
University:  the  student  is  required  to  know  a certain 
number  of  subjects  imperatively,  and  there  are  three 
additional  groups  of  subjects,  any  one  of  which  he  is 
at  liberty  to  choose.  The  First  year  in  the  College 
he  has  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  the  English 
Language,  the  Modern  Languages,  and  Mathematics. 
The  Second  year  he  has  got  Logic,  Chemistry,  Prin- 
ciples of  Zoology  and  Botany,  the  Higher  Mathema- 
tics or  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.  The  Third 
year  Natural  Philosophy,  History  and  English  Litera- 
ture, Physical  Geography,  Metaphysics  or  Jurispru- 
dence and  Political  Economy.  In  passing  at  the 
University  in  Dublin  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  group 
A is  required  from  all  the  candidates,  which  group 
comprehends  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature,  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature,  a Modern  Foreign 
Language,  and  Mathematics.  The  candidates  are  also 
obliged  to  pass  in  one  of  the  three  following  groups : — 
Group  B — English  Philology  and  Criticism,  Logic, 
.Metaphysics,  or  (in  place  of  Metaphysics,  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Candidate),  Political  Economy  and  Juris- 
prudence. Group  C — Chemistry  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. Group  D — Zoology,  Botany,  and  Physical 
Geography.  So  that  the  candidates  for  University 


Degrees,  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  required  to  pass  in  The 
too  many  subjects,  and  the  course  is  very  judiciously  Queen’s 
arranged  with  regard  to  that  point.  Belfast*’ 

48.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  if  a student,  in  his  Second  

year,  chooses  groups  B,  C,  or  D,  is  he  obliged  in  the  T.  Andrews, 
College  to  attend  all  the  courses? — This  grouping  is 
altogether  an  University  arrangement,  and  applies  to 

the  Examinations  in  Dublin.  The  course  in  College  is 
indirectly  prescribed  by  the  University ; and  this  group- 
ing is  only  made  when  the  student  goes  up  to  Dublin 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  his  Degree. 

49.  With  reference  to  your  argument  that  the  Univer- 
sity Degree,  and  the  status  it  gives,  is  the  great  point  to 
be  aimed  at,  do  you  not  think  it  is  a great  hardship  on  a 
student  who  says  he  wishes  to  go  off  in  group  C,  which 
comprises  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  to  im- 
pose upon  him  the  obligation  of  attending  lectures  in 
Metaphysics,  for  which  he  has  no  taste,  in  which  he 
does  not  mean  to  be  examined,  and  which  he  feels 
will  be  of  no  use  to  him  in  afterlife? — That  question 
again  involves  the  expediency  of  modifying  the  A.B. 
course. 

50.  A young  man  has  only  got  three  years  to  acquire 
all  this  knowledge  in  Greek,  Latin,  Modern  Languages, 
and  Mathematics ; he  has  also  Chemistry,  which  is  a 
vast  subject,  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  a vast  sub- 
ject; and  why  should  he  then  be  driven  to  Zoology, 

Botany,  Physical  Geography,  or  any  of  these  other  sub- 
jects ? — Before  I answer  that  question,  I must  ex- 
plain that  the  course  here  was  arranged  before  the  final 
Examination  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  was  settled,  in  asmuch 
as  three  years  had  to  elapse  before  the  students  came  up. 

The  University  arranged  its  groups,  knowing  that  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  student  to  be  what  is 
called  properly  prepared  in  all  these  subjects ; but  it 
also  knew  that  he  would  derive  great  advantage  from 
having  attended  the  various  courses  of  lectures,  and 
would  obtain  a great  deal  of  information.  For  exam- 
ple, take  the  subject  of  Logic;  a man  who  attends  a 
course  ot  lectures  on  Logic  will  no  doubt  derive  great 
advantage  from  it,  although  not  prepared  to  pass  an 
examination  in  the  details  of  Logic.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  other  subjects,  such  as  Physical  Geography, 
by  which  we  know  a young  man’s  knowledge  about  the 
physical  condition  of  the  earth’s  surface  is  considerably 
enlarged  ; but  although  this  is  the  case,  he  may  not  be 
prepared  to  pass  a technical  examination  in  all  these 
subjects  put  together;  and,  therefore,  the  Senate  of 
the  University  very  wisely,  in  my  opinion,  said  they 
were  satisfied  if  the  young  man  had  attended  to  these 
subjects  while  in  College,  and  passed  the  Class  Exa- 
minations ; and  they  would  consider  it  sufficient,  that 
at  the  end  of  three  years  he  showed  proficiency  in  a 
certain  number. 

51.  In  proportion  as  you  push  that  view  the  question 
recurs  with  greater  force.  I asked  whether  the  Univer- 
sity course  was  not  too  large,  and  you  referred  me  to 
these  groups,  of  which  only  one  need  be  chosen ; but 
now  you  reply,  “Yes;  but  though  only  one  need  be 
chosen,  the  College  insists  upon  the  others.”  I then 
revert  to  my  old  question — is  not  the  curriculum  a 
great  deal  too  large  ? — My  opinion  is  that  the  curri- 
culum is  too  large;  but  at  the  same  time,  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  lowered.  The 
Examination  here  at  the  end  of  the  course  is  a very 
good  one.  Taking  the  curriculum  as  it  stands  as  a 
test  of  the  young  man,  I should  think  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  lowered.  I should  mention  that,  in  my  opinion, 
considerable  advantage  is  derived  from  attending  a course 
of  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Physical  Geography,  without  arriving,  at  the  same  time, 
at  a standard  to  be  able  to  pass  a profound  examination 
in  them  ; in  fact,  every  young  man,  at  the  present  time, 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  &c. 

52.  All  knowledge  is  useful,  but  the  question  is, 
whether  every  one  obtaining  a Degree  should  be  com- 
pelled to  learn  certain  subjects.  One  of  the  necessary 
subjects  is  Greek : do  you  think  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient, considering  the  class  of  students  who  come 
here,  that  Greek  should  be  transferred  from  the  ne- 
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The  cessary  subjects  to  the  alternative  groups? — I am  very 

Queen’s  reluctant  to  answer  that  question. 

College,  53.  j)0  many  0£  your  students  in  Chemistry  learn 
Belfast.  Qreej_  p — before  I answer  that  question,  I should  like 
T.  Andrews,  to  mention  one  fact  that  I have  observed  among  the 
m.d.,f.r.s.,  Chemical  students.  I have  students  in  Arts,  who  are 
&C;  Literary  students — students  who  at  the  same  time  attend 

the  Science  classes ; I have  also  students  in  Medicine  ; 
and  I wish  to  mention  distinctly,  as  a very  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  best  students,  as  a whole,  that  I have  had, 
have  been  the  Classical  students  of  the  College ; there- 
fore, that  is  one  advantage  derived  from  the  study  of 
Classics ; and  I may  mention  this  also  as  an  important 
feet— I believe,  taking  for  example  the  Experimental 
Sciences — those  Sciences  which  do  not  involve  difficult 
Mathematics — if  you  make  a natural  division,  where 
the  pupils  can  exhibit  a Mathematical  tendency  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a tendency  for  Experimental  Science,  on 
the  other,  you  will  find  a greater  number  of  the  Lite- 
rary students  declare  for  the  Experimental  Sciences 
than  for  the  merely  Mathematical. 

54.  For  entrance  into  the  Faculty  of  Arts  you  have  a 
Matriculation  Examination  ; does  it  embrace  all  the 
subjects  set  forth  in  the  curriculum? — Our  Matricula- 
tion Examination  differs  materially  from  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  in  the  University  of  London ; in 
the  latter  the  students  are  required  to  have  at  Matri- 
culation an  extensive  knowledge  of  Chemistry,  Hydro- 
statics, and  other  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
besides  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Mathematics ; our  Matri- 
culation Examination  embraces  a certain  amount  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  the  elements  of  Euclid,  the  elements 
of  Algebra,  and  the  elements  of  English.  In  this  re- 
spect our  Matriculation  Examination  is  very  judiciously 
chosen.  And  I should  further  mention,  that  if  it  were 
possible,  (but  it  is  not  possible  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  country,)  to  include  in  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination the  elements  of  one  Modern  Language,  a 
great  deal  would  be  done  towards  relieving  the  student 
° 55.  I suppose  many  of  the  young  men  who  come  here 
never  heard  a French  word  pronounced:  your  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  must  have,  in  consequence,  a very 
junior  class?— He  will  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  more 
information  than  I can  on  this  subject ; but  I may  men- 
tion, that  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with 
is  that  we  cannot,  from  the  want  of  teachers — in  fact, 
young  men  coming  from  the  country  to  enter,,  know 
nothin"  of  French  or  German — and  not  having  an 
opportunity  of  learning  these  languages  previously,  we 
cannot  with  fairness  require  them  to  know  the  elements 
of  either  at  Matriculation.  Every  one  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  learning  a language,  will  feel  what  im- 
mense labor  this  throws  on  the  students.  I may 
mention  they  have  not  only  attended  to  Modern 
Languages  as  a general  rule,  but  a large  number  of 
them  have  acquired  a competent  knowledge  of  both 
French  and  German,  one  only  being  imperative. 

56.  I observe  with  reference  to  this  question  of  Greek, 
that  the  second  year-  the  College  started  there  were 
twenty-seven  Second-year  students  ; in  1855—56,  four- 
teen ; the  year  before,  only  twelve ; the  year  before  that, 
eleven ; and  the  year  before  that  again,  only  seven. 
Taking  your  own  subject,  Chemistry,  there  were  in 
1850-51,  fifty-three  students;  1851-52,  sixty-three; 
1852-53,  forty-four;  1853-54,  fifty-one;  1854-55, 
sixty;  1855-56,  fifty.  Do  not  these  numbers  imply 
that  young  persons  are  more  fond  of  Chemistry  than 
they  are  of  Greek  ?— I explain  that  in  this  way : it  hap- 
pens that  the  Chemistry  Class  is  attended  not  only  by 
Second-year  students  in  Arts,  but  also  by  the  students 
in  Medicine  ; and  besides  that,  there  is  a considerable 
number  of  Non-Matriculated  students— for  example, 
I have  this  year  twenty  Non-Matriculated  students  at- 
tending my  lectures ; the  Medical  students  and  the 
Non-Matriculated  students  are  not  obliged  to  attend 
the  Greek  Class,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  number 
of  students  in  the  Chemical  Class  is  greater  than  in 
the  Greek  Class. 

57.  As  only  fourteen  go  on  with  it,  it  would  seem  as 
if  there  was  no  demand  for  Greek,  per  se  f — I think 
there  is. 


58.  Then  why  are  there  only  fourteen? — I do  not  The 

think  we  can  estimate  the  demand  for  Greek  by  com-  Queen’s 
parison  with  Chemistry,  more  than  any  other  subject  in  College, 
the  course.  Take  the  Modern  Languages : they  have  Belfast- 
twenty-nine,  and  Botany  thirty-six.  q,  Andrews 

59.  You  will  distinctly  understand,  that  I do  not  m-».,f.b.s.! 
ask  these  questions  with  the  intention  of  expressing  &c' 

any  opinion  against  the  study  of  Greek.  I am  only 
trying  to  elicit  the  value  of  Greek  in  reference  to  the 
University  Degree,  by  considering  the  demand  for  it  in 
particular  Institutions  in  this  country  ? — With  regard 
to  comparison,  if  you  take  Greek  and  the  English 
Language,  you  will  find  they  run  pretty  nearly  equal, 
except  in  the  first  year.  In  1850-51,  47  learning 
Greek,  and  46  English;  1851-52,  28  learning  Greek, 
and  28  English;  1852-53,  16  Greek  and  20  English; 
1853-54,  21  Greek,  and  24  English;  1854-55,  26 
Greek,  and  28  English;  1855-56,  29  Greek,  and  31 
English.  Therefore,  it  appears  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference; and  with  regard  to  the  Second  year,  there  is 
an  option  which  reminds  me  that  I should  make  this 
additional  explanation.  There  appears  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s Report  to  be  a small  number  attending  Greek  in 
the  Second  year,  but  that  arises  from  this  fact,  that  in 
the  Second  year  there  is  an  option  between  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  Mathematics;  and  of  course  only  a certain 
number  of  the  students  attend  the  Greek  Class  in  that 
year-.  In  the  Second  year  you  will  find  that  the  N um- 
bers of  Mathematical  students  and  of  Greek  students, 
very  nearly  correspond. 

60.  In  1S55-56,  you  had  twenty-nine  students  in 
Greek  of  the  First  year,  and  thirty  in  Mathematics, 
making  a total  of  fifty-nine.  In  the  Second  year  you 
had  in  these  subjects,  respectively,  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
wffiat  has  become  of  all  the  rest? — They  exactly  make 
up  the  number,  because  in  the  Second  year  they  are 
allowed  a selection. 

61.  And  the  selection  is  between  Greek  as  against 
Mathematics? — It  is  between  the  two. 

62.  You  have  twenty-nine  students  in  Greek  of  the 
First  year,  and  thirty  of  the  First  year  in  Mathematics ; 
the  students  of  the  Second  year  in  Greek  are  fourteen, 
and  in  Mathematics  fifteen,  which  is  twenty-nine.  This 
shows  there  are  thirty  who  are  gone  from  the  two  com- 
bined?— 

63.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  Second-year  Students  are 
called  theSenior  Class,  which  is  divided  into  two? — Yes. 

64.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — From  the  Return  which 
has  been  referred  to,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
students  attending  the  lectures  on  Chemistry  in  the 
year  1850-51,  was  fifty-three;  that  in  the  year  1855- 
56,  the  number  was  fifty,  being  very  near  the  same 
number.  For  the  same  periods  the  number  of  First- 
year  students  attending  Greek  has  diminished  from 
forty-seven  to  twenty-nine,  and  of  Second-year  stu- 
dents from  twenty-seven  to  fourteen.  Can  you  explain 
the  cause  of  that  diminution? — I think  I can  to  some 
extent.  When  the  Colleges  opened,  a measure  was 
adopted  which,  at  the  time,  I rather  questioned  the 
wisdom  of.  It  was  done,  however,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government — I allude  to  the  measure  of  appro- 
priating the  whole  value  of  the  Scholarships  to  the 
students  entering  at  that  time.  The  result  was,  that 
the  first  year  we  had  available  nearly  £1,500  for  Scho- 
larships; and  in  addition  to  that,  a number  of  the 
students  who  had  been  finishing  their  course  in  other 
Institutions,  and  who  were  anxious  to  get  Degrees, 
deferred  the  termination  of  their  education,  until  the 
College  should  open.  From  this  cause,  we  had  of 
course  only  students  of  the  First  year  entering  when 
the  College  opened ; we  could  not  get  students  of  the 
Second,  Third,  or  Fourth  years,  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  classes  of  the  First  year  were  greatly  increased 
above  their  proper  number.  The  same  cause  applied, 
though  in  a diminished  degree,  to  the  second  year,  for 
in  the  second  year  after  the  College  opened,  all  the 
Scholarships  were  given  to  the  students  of  the  First  and 
Second  years.  The  College,  therefore,  only  attained  its 
normal  condition  in  four  years  after  it  opened ; and 
therefore,  in  estimating  the  progress  of  the  College,  we 
must  commence  with  its  condition  in  the  year  1852-53. 
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The  I*  was  only  th*311  assumed  its  normal  state.  I believe 
Qceen's  that  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  falling  off 
College,  jn  SOme  of  the  classes.  If  you  examine  the  class 
Belfast.  0j  Mathematics,  you  will  find  the  same  apparent  fall- 
s'. . . - 

m.d.,f.b.s.,  65.  You  consider  that,  in  fairness,  a comparison  of 

&«•  the  numbers  attending  the  different  classes,  can  only 
be  made  from  1852-53,  but  of  course  in  the  case  of 
Chemistry,  the  same  observation  does  not  apply.  Do 
you  find  that  the  students  who  enter  in  Arts,  with  the 
view  of  entering  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  generally  proceed  to  take  the  Degree  of  A.B.  ? 
— With  regard  to  these  general  questions  concerning  the 
students,  they  scarcely  fall  within  my  province  to 
answer.  With  reference  to  the  students  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  I am  not  officially  aware  of  any  thing 
connected  with  them,  except  that  they  are  Presby- 
terian students.  I have  not  kept  a record  exactly  of 
their  pursuits,  but  I believe  the  answer  that  may  begiven 
to  your  question  is  as  follows:  that  all  students  intended 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  enter  as  Matriculated 
Students  of  the  College,  do  intend,  unless  prevented  by 
illness  or  some  other  cause,  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  of 
A.B.  There  may  be  a certain  number  of  students  in- 
tending to  enter  the  Presbyterian  Church  who  never 
matriculate,  and  who  may  qualify  for  that  Church  by 
simplyattendingthe  classes  prescribed  by  the  governing 
body  of  that  Church;  but  I believe  all  who  enter  as 
Matriculated  Students  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Degree 
of  A.B.,  and  do  proceed  to  it. 

66.  Mr.  Gibson. — I think,  if  I recollect  aright,  you 
have  stated,  that  your  experience  is,  that  few  of  the 
sons  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  your  lectures 
afford  of  acquiring  Chemical  knowledge? — I meant  a 
smaller  number  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  I 
have  always  had  some  of  these  students.  I have  this 
year  ten  students  who  are  not  Medical  students,  and 
who  arc  Non-Matriculated;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
number  of  the  students  of  the  particular  class  you 
allude  to,  is  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the  year. 

67.  Would  you  allow  me  to  ask  you,  whether  or  not 
you  deliver  at  any  period  of  the  year  Chemical  lectures 
having  for  their  object  the  special  adaptation  of  this 
Science  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  pursued  in  this 
district? — I do  not  believe  my  lectures  could  be  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose ; and  I believe  that  some  stu- 
dents whom  I have  had,  attended  my  lectures  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  especially  in  Chemical  Arts  in  the 
town  of  Belfast.  I do  not  believe  I could  make  any 
alteration  in  my  course. 

68.  Do  you  think  that  you  have  had  the  maximum 
amount  of  attendance,  on  your  class,  of  persons  who  are 
interested  in  Chemical  studies,  as  manufacturers  in  the 
town  of  Belfast? — I do;  but  that,  however,  is  a matter 
of  opinion. 

69.  You  have  stated  that  you  gave  a course  of  lec- 
tures at  the  request  of  some  association  in  Belfast? — 
Not  at  their  request — it  was  at  my  own  suggestion. 

70.  Were  they  largely  attended? — They  were. 

71.  By  what  class  of  the  community  were  they 
attended? — That  course  was  given  by  me,  and  arranged 
by  me,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  considered  in  any 
way,  except  with  reference  to  the  particular  class  for 
whom  it  was  proposed — namely,  the  working  classes 
who  were  members  of  the  society,  and  no  one  else. 
The  course  compi-ised  three  or  four  popular  lectures. 

72.  You  stated,  I think,  that  the  attendance  on  these 
lectures  was  very  large? — Yes. 

73.  Does  not  that  show  that  there  is  a considerable 
amount  of  anxiety,  about  such  lectures  as  you  gave, 
prevalent  in  that  class  of  society? — I must  draw  a 
distinction  between  delivering  three  or  four  popular 
lectures,  and  delivering  a course  of  lectures  which 
would  be  really  useful  to  the  sort  of  persons  attending 
that  course.  A short  course  of  lectures  would  be 
attended  for  one  or  two  years  by  the  community  here, 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  general  course  of 
lectures  would  be  attended,  but  you  could  not  have  a 
permanent  course  of  lectures  of  that  kind.  For  example, 

I might  deliver  a course  of  lectures  in  Chemistry  for 


three  years,  four  years,  or  one  year ; another  might  The 
give  a course  in  Logic ; another  a course  in  Physical  Queen’s 
Geography,  so  that  the  subjects  would  be  varied  from  Cm-lece, 
time  to  time;  but  to  attempt  to  deliver  popular  lee-  BelfA8T- 
tures,  such  as  I speak  of,  from  year  to  year,  there  rrjndrews, 
would  not,  I believe,  be  a demand  for  them,  for  lec-  m d.,f.b.8., 
tures  of  that  kind  would  not  at  all  meet  the  case  of  the  &c’ 
parties  you  mentioned ; they  could  not  acquire  sufficient 
experience  from  the  delivery  of  such  lectures,  and  the 
information  they  would  acquire  would  be  very  trifling ; 
it  would  not  amount  to  education,  properly  so  called. 

74.  You  consider  that  the  course  of  lectures  you  give 
here  as  Professor  should  embrace  the  full  course  of 
Chemical  instruction  ? — I consider  that  the  course  of 
lectures  I give  here  should  correspond  with  the  course 
of  lectures  that  are  delivered  in  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgli  and  Glasgow,  in  King’s  College,  and  other 
places.  That  is  a course  which  would  enable  a young 
man  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  the  pursuit  of  Chemistry. 

It  embraces  the  broad  principles  and  elements  of  Che- 
mical Science ; it  teaches  the  application  of  Chemistry 
to  the  Arts,  and  that  with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable 
any  person  having  attended  it  and  having  worked  for 
some  time  in  a Chemical  Laboratory,  if  he  should  so 
desire,  to  become  a practical  Chemist ; and  this  course 
could  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  rendered  more  popular,  or 
less  extended,  without  failing  in  fulfilling  this  intention. 

75.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  in  some  Colleges 
Pi'ofessorships  of  Technology.  The  meaning  of  that 
term  is,  I believe,  the  application  of  Science,  and  espe- 
cially of  Chemistry,  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life, 
such  as  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Does  your  course 
of  lectures  fulfil  any  of  these  functions,  which  such  a 
Professorship  in  this  College  should  do? — I believe 
my  lectures  in  Chemistry  embrace  the  subject  of  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts,  to  as  large  an 
extent  as  it  is  embraced  in  almost  any  of  the  other 
Universities,  and,  of  course,  they  should  embrace  the 
subject  of  Technology  as  fully.  I believe  that  in  my 
department  I go  into  the  subject  as  fully  as  is  neces- 
sary : for  example,  suppose  there  were  a number  of 
young  men  preparing  to  become  Chemists,  and  to  apply 
Chemical  knowledge  practically,  I believe  they  would 
require  to  attend  a com-se  of  lectures  such  as  mine,  and 
the  course  that  I deliver  corresponds  with  the  course  of 
the  same  kind  delivered  in  London  and  elsewhere. 

76.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  arisen  in  Belfast 
from  time  to  time,  an  anxiety  about  the  establishment 
of  lectures  having  especial  application  to  the  different 
arts.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  bleaching,  you  are 
aware,  that  in  the  early  history  of  Belfast  there  was 
an  attempt  made  by  the  proprietors  of  linen  manufac- 
tories to  establish  a Professorship  of  Chemistry  in  the 
old  Belfast  Institution,  having  especial  reference  to  the 
bleaching  trade,  which  is  the  great  staple  manufacture 
of  the  North  of  Ireland.  I wish  to  ask  you,  as  a 
matter  of  information,  would  a young  man  going  into 
our  business  establishments,  or  going  into  one  of  our 
large  flax  mills,  and,  of  course,  being  veiy  anxious  to 
understand  not  only  the  machinery,  but  to  know  also 
the  Chemical  principles  by  which  lie  could  promote 
similar  manufactures — would  he,  by  attending  your 
lectures,  fully  understand  the  principles,  so  as  to  carry 
them  into  practice  as  to  other  branches  ? — I think  I 
can  answer  that  question  rather  satisfactorily,  but  not 
directly.  Of  course  neither  I nor  any  other  Chemist 
could  undertake  to  teach  what  is  not  within  our  pro- 
vince. We  are  not  bleachers,  nor  could  we  undertake 
the  pi'ivate  operations  of  bleaching  with  success,  because 
we  have  not  learned  the  details  of  arts  of  that  kind ; 
but  so  far  as  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  all 
bleachers  ought  to  possess,  I believe  there  are  oppor- 
tunities presented  in  this  College,  if  they  are  taken 
advantage  of,  to  as  large  an  extent  as  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  other  Institutions.  I have  had,  among  the 
students  who  attended  my  lectures,  a very  large  number 
preparing  to  qualify  themselves  to  pursue  whatlmay  call 
Chemical  arts.  But  I may  be  allowed  to  explain  another 
matter.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  I have  held  an 
annual  examination;  and  after  that  examination  I 
have,  on  some  occasions,  admitted  from  eight  to  twelve 
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The  students,  wlio  acquitted  themselves  creditably,  to  the 
Queen’s  Laboratory,  free  of  charge,  merely  requiring  them  to 
College,  supply  themselves  with  the  materials  which  are  neces- 
Be least.  gary  for  carrying  on  the  operations.  This  double 
T.  Andrews,  arrangement,  I conceive,  more  than  meets  any  difficulty 
the  student  intending  to  qualify  himself  for  the  practice 
of  Chemistry  has  to  contend  with.  At  the  present 
moment  I have  a young  man  of  the  kind  you  have 
referred  to  among  the  students.  In  this  way,,  persons 
intended  for  any  special  pursuit  connected  with  Che- 
mistry, have  not  only  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  also  a technical 
knowledge.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  Che- 
mistry is  explained  in  the  course  of  lectures,  and  in 
the  Laboratory  the  student  has  the  opportunity  of  prac- 
tically testing  their  application. 

77.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  make  no 
charge  to  any  of  the  students  who  desire  to  witness 
your  operations  in  the  Laboratory  ? — I may  mention 
that  at  one  time  the  students  were  admitted  at  a nominal 
charge;  but  some  four  years  ago  I adopted  the  new 
system  of  admitting  them  after  examination  free  of 
charge.  I have  had  no  students  attending  the  Labo- 
ratory for  some  years  who  paid. 

78.  But  if  any  gentleman  thinks  he  has  a talent 
for  Chemistry,  and  wishes  to  attend  the  Laboratory, 
he  has  still  access  to  it  by  paying? — Yes;  and  last 
year  there  was  a gentleman  in  the  Laboratory  who 
worked  very  assiduously. 

79.  But  you  have  never  had  a course  of  lectures 
having  reference  to  any  special  department  ? — I intro- 
duce these  special  references  into  the  course;  but  I 
should  mention  it  is  far  more  important — and  this 
opinion  is  shared  by  all  Chemists— in  preparing  a young 
man  for  any  particular  Chemical  branch,  to  give  him  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  generally ; then  he 
will,  in  a very  short  time,  acquire  the  special  knowledge. 

80.  In  enumerating  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
you  said  were  in  the  way  of  young  men  taking  their 
A.B.  degree,  I think  you  mentioned  the  number  of 
Examinations  they  had  to  pass  through  while  in  Col- 
lege in  connexion  with  the  number  of  Examinations 
they  had  to  pass  through  at  the  University.  The 
greater  number  of  Examinations  that  they  pass  here 
are  optional;  it  is,  therefore,  the  young  men  them- 
selves who  impose  upon  themselves  these  voluntary 
studies,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  Scholarships,  dis- 
tinction, and  emoluments.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
young  men  who  have  got  these  distinctions  would  find 
it  less  difficult  to  pass  through  the  Degree  Examina- 
tion ; and  would  not  this  fact  rather  induce  them  to 
go  forward  than  keep  them  back  ? — I mentioned  par- 
ticularly that  my  observation  applied  only  to  those  men 
reading  for  Honors,  which  comprehends  more  than 
half  the  number.  That  is  a class  of  men  who  should 
not  be  broken  down,  but  assisted,  as  they  are  willing 
to  rise ; and  it  is  not  so  much  the  preparation  before- 
hand which  presses  them,  as  the  intense  anxiety.  It 
is  not  the  mere  Pass  Examinations  from  year  to  year — 
though  to  a young  man,  who  is  a Junior  Scholar,  it 
is  a matter  of  great  importance  to  him  to  pass  from 
year  to  year — but  he  has  then  to  go  to  Dublin  and  pass 
his  Examination  in  a strange  place,  by  strange  Exa- 
miners, and  a great  many  of  them.  He  is,  therefore, 
exposed  to  a continued  series  of  Examinations  under 
the  most  annoying  and  anxious  circumstances ; and 
I am  quite  sure  I am  not  exaggerating  when  I say 
that  this  system  has  had  a tendency  to  break  down  our 
young  men , and  the  best  of  them. 

81.  Would  you  say,  taking  your  view  of  the  case, 
that  the  Honors  and  advantages  held  out  by  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  and  University,  were  excessive? — 
Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  answering  that  question 
would  be  to  suggest  a remedy,  supposing  the  present 
order  of  things  to  continue.  I believe  that  the  evil 
arises  from  the  system  of  Scholarship  Examinations 
which,  when  originally  framed,  appeared  extremely 
plausible — namely,  that  the  young  man  should  be 
obliged  from  year  to  year  to  compete  with  his  class, 
and  should  in  his  class  be  the  best  man  of  his  year. 
In  consequence  of  our  not  having  any  special  provision 


made  for  poor  students,  property  so  called,  corres-  thb 
ponding  with  the  sizarsliips  in  Trinity  College  and  a Queen’s 
similar  provision  in  Oxford,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  College, 
the  Scholarship  Examination  should  be  held  at  en-  ELFA8T- 
trance,  otherwise  a very  poor  student  of  great  merit  r.  Andrews 
could  never  enter  the  College.  It  is  equally  clear,  "•D-.r.u.s.l' 
that  if  the  students  had  been'allowed  to  retain  these  c' 
Scholarships  during  the  four  years  of  their  course, 
many  of  the  students  who  came  prepared — crammed, 
to  use  a technical  word — for  that  Entrance  Examina- 
tion, would  have  held  these  Scholarships,  though  in- 
ferior to  others  after  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  course. 

It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
competitive  examination  for  Scholarships;  but  unfor- 
tunately, in  my  opinion,  the  system  has  been  carried 
too  far.  The  form  of  modification  I merely  throw 
out  is  this — and  I think  it  would  meet  the  evil  com- 
plained of: — the  difficulty  chiefly  arises  from  having 
the  Examination  for  the  First-year  Scholarships  im- 
mediately after  the  Matriculation  Examination,  but  this 
is  necessary,  as  there  is  no  other  way  of  aiding  the 
poor  students.  I believe  it  is  still  necessary  to  continue 
the  Scholarship  Examinations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Year ; but  I think  that  when  the  student  has 
obtained  Scholarship  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Year,  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue  a Scholar 
for  two  years,  without  any  intermediate  Examination. 

This  would  relieve  the  student  of  one  Scholarship 
Examination.  Then,  further,  if  the  Degree  of  A.B. 
were  conferred  in  the  Colleges,  and  examined  for  by  the 
College  Examiners,  it  would  be  of  great  service.  I see 
no  reason  why  that  Degree  Examination  should  not  be 
at  the  same  time  an  examination  for  Senior  Scholar- 
ships. I should  further  mention  a modification  which 
appears  to  me  very  desirable : there  are  seven  Senior 
Scholar-ships  attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  two  to 
Medicine,  and  one  to  Law;  each  of  the  Senior  Scholar- 
ships in  Arts  is  given  for  special  subjects — one  for  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  and  Ancient  History ; ano- 
ther for  the  Modern  Languages,  and  Modern  History; 
another  for  Mathematics,  another  for  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, another  for  Metaphysical  and  Economical  Science, 
another  for  Chemistry,  and  another  for  Natural  His- 
tory. .We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  instead  of  this  system 
of  Scholarships  encouraging,  as  we  might  expect,  spe- 
cial excellence  in  particular  branches,  that  the  students, 
being  well  tried,  know  their  own  talents,  and  therefore 
arrange,  as  it  were,  amongst  themselves  to  whom  the 
Scholarships  shall  be  given;  and  the  result  is,  that, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  very  little  competition — 
very  frequently  not  more  than  one  student  appearing  for 
each  of  the  Senior  Scholarships.  I think  it  desirable  to 
alter  that  system,  by  increasing  the  number  of  Senior 
Scholarships,  and  of  course  diminishing  the  value  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  number.  I would  make 
sixteen  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  and  allow  the  Exami- 
nation for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  to  settle  at  the  same 
time  the  Senior  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts ; 
in  other  words,  that  the  eleven  best  men  at  the  Exami- 
nation for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  should  become  Senior 
Scholars  in  the  Arts  Faculty.  According  to  my  plan, 
two  Examinations  would  be  done  away  with.  I should 
further  recommend,  that  the  University  Honors  should 
be  concentrated  at  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
A.M. ; this  would  encourage  our  students  to  proceed  for 
that  higher  Degree. 

82.  1 understand  you  to  state  that  you  think  the 
stimulus  to  obtain  Scholarships  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
year  is  rather  too  strong ; that  it  would  be  better  that 
the  young  men  should  have  further  time  to  devote  to 
study.  Then,  at  the  end,  or  in  the  course  of  a year,  that 
they  should  be  examined  for  the  Degree,  and  the  stu- 
dents who  exhibited  the  greatest  proficiency  at  that 
Examination  should  be  entitled,  by  virtue  of  superior 
answering  to  be  the  Senior  Scholai-s  ? — Yes. 

83.  Do  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  that  arrange- 
ment would  be  greatly  to  stimulate  application  to 
study,  and  induce  some,  perhaps,  to  continue  longer  in 
connexion  with  the  College  ? — I believe  it  would  be  in 
every  way  advantageous. 

84.  Whaf  would  be  the  effect  of  the  suspension  of 
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The  the  Scholarship  Examination  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Queen’s  Third  year,  and  the  transference  of  it  to  the  Degree 
College,  Examination  ? — The  only  difference  would  be  that  it 
Belfast.  woupj  bring  our  system  nearer  to  the  system  that  pre- 
T.  Andrews,  vails  in  every  other  University.  I have  only  hesitated 
k.d.,f.b.s.,  make  a more  sweeping  proposal  than  the  one  I 
&c'  have  already  made — namely,  a proposal  that  the  Exa- 
mination at  entrance  should  enable  the  young  man  to 
hold  his  Scholarship  for  three  years — in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  great  disparity 
that  exists  in  preliminary  education.  Young  men  who 
have  had  the  advantage  of  superior  private  education 
arc  put  in  competition  with  students  who  are  inferior 
only  from  the  want  of  the  same  opportunities;  and, 
on  this  account,  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  allow  the 
first  Examination  to  stand  for  three  years.  Were  it 
not  for  that,  we  might  get  rid  of  all  intermediate 
Scholarship  Examinations ; but  I see  no  objection  to 
the  young  man  who  obtains  Scholarship  at  the  beginning 
of  his  Second-year  course  in  Arts,  continuing  a Scholar 
for  the  next  two  years.  According  to  the  scale  I pro- 
pose, we  should  have  the  Senior  Scholarships  in  Arts, 
Medicine,  and  Law,  increased  from  ten  to  sixteen.  It 
should  also  be  made  a condition  that  the  young  men 
should  proceed  to  graduation.  We  should,  therefore, 
secure  a larger  number  of  Graduates  in  the  University ; 
but  further,  if  the  University  had  the  power  to  so 
concentrate  its  Honors  that  the  young  men  who  had 
obtained  the  Degree  of  A.B.  would  be  induced  to  con- 
tinue seriously  their  studies  for  one  year  after  in  the 
College,  an  amazing  advantage  would  be  gained. 

85.  According  to  the  present  constitution  of  the 
College,  the  Senior  Scholarship  is  given  after  the  young 
man  has  taken  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  and  then  he  has 
to  spend  his  Scholarship  here  until  qualified  to  take 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  if  so  disposed? — Yes;  and  by 
doing  away  with  the  University  Honors  which  are 
now  given  to  the  A.B.  Degree,  and  which  are  quite 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  Scholarships  are  rewards 
sufficient,  and  concentrating  them  upon  the  higher 
Degree,  a great  inducement  would  be  furnished  to 
young  men  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  A.M. — in  other 
words,  to  continue  their  Collegiate  course  for  four  years. 

86.  But  do  you  not  think  that  taking  away  the 
Honors  and  rewards  attached  to  the  A.B.  Degree 
would  prevent  a great  number  from  taking  the  A.B. 
Degree,  who  should  not  be  disposed  to  go  on  to  the 
A.M.  Degree  ? The  AM.  De  gree  would  require  four 
years,  and  if  the  young  men  were  reluctant  to  take 
A.M.  at  the  end  of  the  course,  which  might  be  the 
case  with  the  greater  number,  the  number  of  Gra- 
duates would  be  consequently  considerably  reduced? 
— I am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  answer  to  that  is  too 
conclusive ; and  I regret  to  say,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  inducements  which  the  present  system  holds 
out  to  take  the  A.B.  Degree,  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  number  of  Graduates  at  any  thing  like  the 
number  they  ought  to  be,  considering  the  number  of 
students  who  enter,  owing  mainly  to  the  causes  I have 
mentioned — the  Examinations  being  too  numerous,  and 
the  expense  and  difficulty  of  going  to  Dublin  to  gra- 

i . duate.  I believe  that  even  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
where  the  students  are  wealthy,  where  there  are  so 
many  inducements,  and  where  they  are  not  obliged  to 
travel,  say  100  miles,  to  take  out  their  Degrees,  there 
has  been  a large  decrease  in  the  number  of  Graduates. 
VV  e observe  this  remarkable  fact,  that  the  number  of 
Graduates  proceeding  from  these  Colleges  has  been 
diminishing  for  the  last  three  years,  and  is  much  below 
what  it  ought  to  be ; and,  therefore,  it  shows,  that  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  these  Honors  is  not  sufficiently 
great  to  induce  the  young  men  to  go  forward.  In  fact, 
the  young  men  are  alarmed  and  afraid ; and  I think  the 
number  of  prizes  has  been  too  much  increased,  and  it 
would  be  much  better  if,  in  this  respect,  there  was  a 
diminution. 

87.  The  diminution  of  prizes  would  still  diminish 
ie  inducement? — I think  not,  if  the  Degrees  were 
granted  in  the  Colleges,  and  if  the  young  men  were  not 
o leave  their  own  College,  or  be  put  to  the  expense 
t going  to  Dublin,  and,  above  all,  were  to  bo  saved  the 


anxiety  of  going,  after  a long  journey,  among  strange  The 
Examiners,  in  a strange  place,  and  being  subjected  to  Queen’s 
an  examination  upon  a great  variety  of  subjects.  I College, 
believe  this  has  a powerful  effect,  particularly  on  young  IjELrAST- 
men  coming  from  remote  parts  of  the  country.  If  the  t.  Andrews, 
A.B.  Degree  were  granted  here,  I believe  we  should  M.D.,r.n.s., 
have  our  full  number  of  Graduates.  &c' 

88.  In  the  original  project  of  the  University,  I be- 
lieve I am  right  in  saying,  that  it  was  considered  a 
great  amount  of  advantage  would  arise  from  having  a 
place  where  the  students  of  the  three  Colleges  could 
meet  together,  and  where  the  students  of  each  College 
would  be  put  in  generous  rivalry  with  each  other — 
would  not  your  plan  of  having  the  Degrees  conferred 
in  the  College  altogether  do  away  with  that  rivalry, 
and  all  the  advantages  arising  from  it,  and,  therefore, 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  Colleges? — The  Pre- 
sident will  be  able  to  furnish  documents  to  show  that 
this  matter  was  one  upon  which  there  was  a very 
marked  difference  of  opinion  at  the  Board  of  Colleges. 

I was  of  the  number  who  considered  that  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  bringing  students  from  the 
North,  South,  and  West,  into  rival  competition,  would 
be  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvan- 
tages ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  result  has  more 
than  exceeded  my  anticipations. 

89.  That  is  testing  the  result  by  the  number  of 
Graduates? — Yes ; but  I should  further  mention,  that 
in  any  proposal  I make,  I should  have  the  present 
University  Honors  competed  for  at  the  University 
Examination  for  the  Degree  of  A.M. ; and,  therefore, 
there  would  still  be  an  opportunity  for  as  much  com- 
petition as  at  present,  and  even  more,  for  more  dis- 
tinguished students  would  compete,  as  they  would 
have  completed  their  College  course. 

90.  What  is  the  exact  modification  which  you  propose 
as  to  the  conferring  of  the  Degrees  in  the  College? — I 
propose  that  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  not  A.M.,  should  be 
conferred  in  this  College,  and  that  the  University 
Honors  which  are  now  given  at  the  A.B.  Degree 
should  be  all  reserved  for  the  Degree  of  AM.,  or,  at 
least,  such  portion  as  should  be  considered  necessary. 

91.  If  any  means  could  be  devised  by  which  the 
expense  to  the  student  of  going  from  the  College  to 
the  University  could  be  done  away  with,  or  lessened, 
do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  Graduates  would 
be  increased,  and  that  the  result  of  the  present  system, 
as  tested  by  the  number  of  Graduates,  would  be  more 
favorable? — I think  it  would  do  something  in  that 
direction.  The  expense  is  one  element  in  the  ques- 
tion, but  a much  greater  element  is  connected  with 
the  Examination  for  the  A.B.  Degree.  I think  if  even 
the  expenses  of  the  students  were  paid  that  would  not 
meet  the  difficulty.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  to  hold 
out  prizes  to  the  students  to  compete  for  on  equal 
terms;  but  these  prizes  could  be  best  competed  for 
when  they  had  finished  their  course — when  they  went 
to  take  the  Degree  of  AM.  I believe  the  expense  is 
not  the  chief  difficulty. 

92.  I think  you  stated  that  you  consider  the  know- 
ledge young  men  have  of  each  other,  and  the  esti- 
mate they  form  of  each  other’s  abilities,  made  them 
adjust  the  prizes  by  a sort  of  tacit  arrangement  between 
themselves? — That  observation  applied  to  the  Senior 
Scholarships. 

93.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  be  more  likely  to 
follow  in  case  of  the  Degree  Examination  being  con- 
ducted in  the  College? — I think  it  could  not  occur  in 
that  case. 

94.  They  would  know  more  of  each  other  in  College 
than  they  would  of  others  outside  of  their  own  Col- 
lege?— My  observation  applied  solely  to  the  case  of 
Senior  Scholarships.  These  Senior  Scholarships  are 
arranged  for  special  subjects,  and  the  arrangement  I 
mentioned  arises  in  consequence  of  that ; but  for  the 
Degree.  Examination  there  could  be  no  previous  ar- 
rangement. The  best  man  would  be  first;  and  as  there 
would  be  eleven  prizes  to  be  obtained,  it  is  impossible 
that  a man  could  win  one  as  he  does  now  practically 
by  the  result  of  ordinary  Class  Examinations.  It  is 
where  you  have  seven  prizes  of  equal  value  in  separate 
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The  subjects  that  any  arrangement  could  be  made,  and 
Queen’s  besides,  the  student  is  not  allowed  to  hold  more  than 
College,  one  Senior  Scholarship. 

Belfast.  g5_  Do  yOU  not  think  that  the  number  of  students 
T.  Andrews,  taking  their  Degrees  is  very  much  influenced  by  the 
m.d.  ,f.r.s.,  regulations  of  other  bodies.  We  will  take  the  case  of 
&c'  students  intended  for  the  ministry.  If  the  body  to 

which  they  belonged  required  a Degree,  would  not 
that  very  much  increase  the  number  of  Graduates  ? — 
I am  quite  sure,  if  our  students  required  a Degree  to 
qualify  them  for  Orders  in  the  Established  Church,  or 
for  any  of  the  fixed  walks  in  life,  it  would,  in  a great 
measure,  remove  the  difficulty ; and  also  if  the  Govern- 
ment required  a Degree  as  a qualification  for  Civil  Ser- 
vice appointments,  the  difficulty  would  still  further  be 


removed. 

96.  You  suggest  that  in  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tions the  candidates  who  possessed  Degrees  should  stand 
on  higher  footing  than  others.  I believe  I am  right  in 
saying,  if  it  were  so  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
course  of  study.  Must  not  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  College  fluctuate  always  in  proportion  to 
the  demand  for  professional  students  ? — Yes ; we  find 
that  the  numbers  of  our  Medical  students  fluctuate  very 
much.  I should  further  add,  in  explanation  of  one  of 
my  answers,  that,  of  course,  the  University,  in  case  my 
suggestion  were  adopted,  could  send  down  an  assessor 
to  see  that  the  Examinations  were  conducted  in  a 
uniform  way.  Unifoi-mity  might  be  attained  in  this 
way  with  regard  to  qualifications.  I may  further  men- 
tion, that  if  my  plan  were  adopted  for  the  A.B.  Degree 
Examination,  it  would  involve  a corresponding  change 
in  the  Medical  and  Law  Scholarships. 

97.  Allow  me  to  put  this  question  to  you,  whether 
it  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  cause  of  education 
generally  throughout  the  country,  if,  before  the  student 
was  received  into  any  particular  class,  he  should  be 
made  aware  that  he  should  possess  some  knowledge  of 
the  Science  taught  in  that  particular  class?— I do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable.  In  fact,  at  present  we  do 
not  require  our  students,  even  in  Arts,  to  possess  any 
previous  knowledge  of  some  subjects. 

98.  Is  not  the  effect  of  that  to  make  the  College, 
to  a great  extent,  an  elementary  school?— It  is  the 
case  in  every  University  in  the  world.  A large  num- 
ber of  students  have  to  commence  such  subjects  as 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  A young  man 
might  learn  the  elements  of  the  latter  ; but  the  labor 
is  so  great  in  acquiring  such  a knowledge,  that  I am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  he  should  attempt  it  by  him- 
self. Let  him  attend  a course  of  lectures,  and  then  he 
will  read  text-books  with  advantage. 

99.  But  does  not  this  oblige  the  Professor,  who 
ought  to  be,  and  is  in  all  cases,  a man  of  very  high 
attainments,  and  possessing  a high  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  to  employ  a great  deal  of  time  in  teaching 
what  may  be  termed  ABC  courses  ? — On  such  sub- 
jects as  Chemistry,  in  large  works  the  most  elementary 
parts  are  given  more  fully  than  in  the  shorter  ones. 

100.  What  I wish  particularly  to  draw  your  atten- 

tion to  is  this,  that  in  a large  class  of  schools  scattered 
over  the  country  there  is  scarcely  any  Science  taught. 
Now,  if  it  were  known  that  it  was  required  for  en- 
trance into  particular  classes  in  the  College,  would  it 
not  much  facilitate  the  Professor,  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  student  to  reach  a higher  point  of  attain- 
ment?  Yes ; but  we  do  not  like  to  impose  upon  all 

students  entering  an  amount  of  prior  knowledge ; 
because  I think  that  would  reduce  our  numbers.  In 
fact,  a very  large  number  of  my  best  students  are  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  Chemistry  in  the  beginning. 

101.  Do  not  students  who  are  merely  learning  the 
elements  keep  back  those  more  advanced? — I do  not 
find  practically  that  is  the  case.  I think  it  would  be 
desirable  that  at  school  a certain  amount  of  knowledge 
should  be  given ; but  I do  not  think  it  desirable  to 
prevent  young  men  attending  lectures;  and  I think 
further  that  as  some  times  there  are  gentlemen  ad- 
vanced in  years,  who  wish  to  attend  our  lectures,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  a 
previous  examination ; but  I am  quite  sure  that  your 


suggestion  with  regard  to  a young  man  acquiring  a TnE 
rudimentary  knowledge  of  certain  subjects  at  school  Queen’s 
would  be  desirable.  College, 

102.  Mr.  Price In  every  University  that  I am  LI'AST' 

acquainted  with  there  is  found  extreme  difficulty  to  r.  Andrea, 
get  persons  after  obtaining  the  B.A.  Degree  to  carry  “•"•.m.s.' 
on  studies  for  the  M.A.  Degree,  except  there  is  some  c' 
professional  object  in  view.  Can  you  think  of  any 
University  that  has  succeeded,  for  general  purposes,  in 
inducing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  to  pursue  an  M.A.  course 

of  study? — I should  mention,  in  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, that  in  our  Colleges,  three  years  only  are  required 
for  the  Under-graduate  course  previous  to  taking  the 
B.A.  Degree.  The  Degree  of  A.M.  is  given  at  the  end 
of  four  years ; and  what  I would  suggest  is,  that,  sup- 
posing all  the  Scholars  who  graduated  attended  that 
year,  they  should  be  required  to  attend  only  one  course 
of  lectures  in  College— just  enough  to  connect  them 
with  the  College.  This  would  afford  them  ample  time 
to  pursue  their  other  studies,  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  the  College. 

103.  But  still  I want  to  know  what  motive  they 
have . to  make  them  pursue  their  course  to  the  end. 

In  order  to  make  it  valuable  the  heads  of  profes- 
sions must  insist  upon  a special  course,  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  University,  and  which  they  will 
require,  not  as  University  men,  but  as  heads  of  a parti- 
cular profession  ?— The  chief  difficulty,  in  my  opinion, 
arises  from  young  men  getting  into  professional  life  at 
too  early  a period ; and  from  the  necessity,  therefore, 
of  commencing  their  studies  very  early. 

104.  Do  you  think  that  a young  man  who  has  re- 
sided in  College  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-two,  for  the 
purposes  of  general  education,  should  then  continue  his 
residence  say,  to  attend  your  class  for  the  hi. A.  Degree? 

— I think  not ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  age  at  which  the 
great  bulk  of  our  students  enter  the  University  is  very 
different  from  the  age  at  which  they  enter  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  They  enter  here  at  a much  earlier  age ; they 
enter  from  the  ages  of  fifteen  to  sixteen,  some  younger ; 
but  fifteen  and  sixteen  is  the  average.  I conceive, 
therefore,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  an  in- 
ducement should  be  held  out  to  the  student  who  obtains 
the  Degree  of  A.B.  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
to  continue  the  pursuit  of  at  least  some  one  branch  of  his 
general  education  along  with  his  professional  pursuits, 
and  thus  continue  his  connexion  with  the  University. 

105.  But  you  must  still  hold  out  some  adequate 
motive  to  pursue  his  education  beyond  the  B.A.  course. 

If  the  B.A.  student  be  a Medical  man,  he  wants  to  go 
to  the  Medical  School ; if  he  wants  to  be  a merchant, 
he  wants  to  go  to  the  counting-house ; and  why  should 
he  remain  in  the  College  merely  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  a Senior  Scholar? — My  proposition  is,  of 
course,  based,  in  some  degree,  upon  the  present 
arrangements,  which  suppose  that  he  will  continue. 

106.  You  have  been  advocating  very  powerfully  the 
inadequacy  of  the  inducements  which  are  at  present 
held  out  to  young  men  to  take  the  B.A.  Degree — the 
expense,  the  anxiety,  and  the  quantity  of  Examinations 
prior  to  obtaining  that  Degree.  Would  not  this  line  of 
argument  apply  with  twenty  times  the  force  to  the 
case  of  persons  who  take  the  B.A.  Degree,  and  do 
not  care  for  the  M.A.  degree,  which  does  not  really 
give  them  any  additional  status  or  advantage  ? — My 
notion  with  regard  to  the  A.M.  Degree  is  this,  not, 
of  course,  that  all  the  A.B.’s  should  go  up  and  gra- 
duate for  the  A.M. ; but  to  afford  an  opportunity  to 
the  best  students  of  competing  for  University  Honors 
and  prizes  while  at  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
A.M.,  and  in  that  way  the  object  referred  to,  of  bringing 
the  young  men  of  the  respective  Colleges  into  generous 
rivalry,  would  be  accomplished. 

107.  In  your  own  class  of  Chemistry  you  have  a 
Pass  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Session,  and  you 
give  Honors  at  the  same  time.  What  is  the  nature  of 
these  Honors? — We  give  a certain  amount  of  money, 
which  must  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  books. 

1 08.  What  proportion  of  students  obtain  these  prizes  ? 

— Generally  every  sixth  or  seventh  man  obtains  a 
prize. 
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Thb  109.  Your  distinction  is  a substantial  prize  in  either 
Queen's  books  or  money — it  is  not  an  order  of  names  ? — No. 
College,  no.  Mr.  Gibson. — I think  you  said  that  you  would 
Belfast.  g|ye  tjje  genior  Scholarships  along  with  the  A.B. 

J^ews,  Degree,  which  should  be  conferred,  in  your  opinion,  in 
b.DmF.b.s.,’  the° College  ? — I would  have  the  Senior  Scholarships 
Sc-  conferred  here. 

111.  But  you  would  have  the  A.B.  Examination 
held  here,  and  give  the  Senior  Scholarships  to  the  best 
answerers  for  the  A.B.  Degree.  Would  not  the  effect 
of  that  be  to  destroy  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Senior  Scholarships  are  at  present  given — namely,  for 
special  subjects  ? — Yes ; because,  as  I said  before,  we 
find  that  the  present  system  has,  to  a great  extent, 
broken  down ; it  has  not  produced  the  competition  we 
expected. 

112.  Then,  you  would  do  away  with  the  special 
examination  in  particular  departments? — Yes;  that 
system  has  failed.  We  find  that  a man  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  any  subject,  generally  speaking, 
comes  forward;  and  having  passed  the  University 
Examination,  and  been  a competitor  for  University 
prizes,  he  has  superior  knowledge. 

113.  Mr.  Price. — How  many  students  of  the  Col- 
lege enjoy  the  advantage  of  Scholarship  money,  com- 
pared with  the  whole  number  ? — That  would  require  a 
little  calculation. 

1 14.  Upon  a broad  estimate  ? — Speaking  very  widely, 
I should  say,  about  one-third.  There  are  somewhat 
more  than  sixty  Scholarships  in  all.  These  are  not  all 
filled  up,  there  are  some  vacancies.  W e had,  last  year — 
I am  not  aware  of  our  number  this  year — about  190 
students ; and  we  have  a few  more,  I dare  say,  this  year. 

115.  Sir  T.  N.  Redinglon. — Did  you  mean  that  one- 
third  of  the  Matriculated  students  obtained  rewards  ?— 
A third  of  all  the  students. 

116.  What  might  be  the  proportion  of  Matriculated 
students  obtaining  rewards  ? — Somewhat  less  than  the 
half ; but  with  regard  to  the  Non-Malriculated  students, 
a very  large  number  are  Medical  students. 

117.  Mr.  Price. — You  stated  that  the  numbers  of 
those  who  applied  for  Degrees  were  diminishing.  Is  it 
to  be  therefore  inferred,  that  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  College  is  decreasing  ? — On  the  whole, 
since  the  normal  year  I spoke  of,  the  College  has  been 
going  on  increasing.  Sometimes,  in  a particular  depart- 
ment, there  may  be  a decrease.  For  example,  last  year 
there  was  a large  number  of  Medical  students,  because, 
owing  to  the  war  pressure,  there  was  a great  demand 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Public 
Service,  and  every  young  man,  who  had  nearly  finished 
his  education,  got  a place.  This  year  there  is  a reaction 
in  the  case  of  the  Medical  Class,  but  the  Engineering 
Class  has,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  increased.  I 
think,  on  the  whole,  I am  quite  correct  in  stating  that 
the  number  of  students  attending  the  College  has  been 
steadily  increasing. 

118.  If  it  be  the  case  that  the  number  of  students  is 
increasing,  and  the  number  of  applications  for  the 
B.A.  Degree  diminishing,  do  not  these  facts  show, 
contrary  to  the  view  which  you  inculcated,  that 
it  is  not  the  value  of  the  B.A.  Degree  that  brings  men 
here,  but  the  education  and  other  advantages? — It 
may  appear  paradoxical,  but  I still  hold  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a very  large  number  of  the  Arts  students 
who  enter  here  would  not  enter  if  they  had  not  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  the  A.B.  Degree.  I may  men- 
tion, that  a large  number  of  the  Medical  students  do 
not  obtain  Degrees  or  Diplomas  at  the  end  of  their 
course,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners, 
I would  be  glad  to  offer  a few  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  Medical  course,  in  which  I do  not  think  that 
all  my  colleagues  will  be  likely  to  agree,  but  which 
I think  of  great  importance.  I believe  that  some 
•changes  should  be  made  in  the  University  course,  so  as 
to  assimilate  it  to  that  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
I need  not  say,  that  of  the  large  number  of  Medical 
practitioners  who  are  required  for  the  United  King- 
dom, the  vast  bulk  come  from  the  Scotch  Universities. 
The  number  supplied  by  the  English  Universities  is 
comparatively  small.  The  bulk  of  the  profession  come 


from  Scotland.  Now,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  The 
the  Degree  from  which  still  occupies  a high  position,  no  Qdeen’s 
Matriculation  Examination  is  imposed  on  the  students.  College, 
At  first  I believed  that  our  University  would  have  Belfast‘ 
supplied  a large  number  of  Irish  Graduates:  it  has  T. Andrew, 
failed  to  do  so,  but  I still  believe,  if  its  arrangements  “•d-.i'.e.s., 
were  somewhat  more  open,  that  that  object  would,  to  &c' 
a large  extent,  be  attained.  I have  two  suggestions  to 
make  on  that  point,  and  I am  not  sure  whether  in  these 
suggestions  I go  far  enough.  Perhaps  others  would  go 
further  in  opening  the  advantages  of  the  University, 
but  there  are  two  which  I have  no  hesitation  in  making. 

One  is,  that  the  Matriculation  Examination  should  be 
done  away  with  entirely ; and  the  second  is,  that  the 
existing  arrangements  of  the  University,  as  to  the 
amount  of  attendance  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  should 
be  altered.  The  University  requires  that  every  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  M.D.  shall  attend  one-third 
of  the  Medical  Classes  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

Now,  the  Medical  curriculum  extends  over  four  years; 
therefore,  requiring  one-third  of  the  classes  to  be 
attended  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  practically 
renders  it  necessary  for  the  student  to  attend  two  years. 

You  cannot  condense  the  course  into  one  year ; I should, 
therefore,  propose  that  the  University  should  only 
require  attendance  during  one  year  in  some  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and  not,  necessarily,  two  years. 

This  would  bring  the  arrangements  of  the  University 
course  into  complete  harmony  with  those  of  Edinburgh. 

It  requires  no  Matriculation  Examination ; and  further, 
it  admits  to  examination  for  the  Degree  every  student 
who  has  attended  in  other  Universities  the  required 
number  of  lectures,  and  has  made  up  an  annus  medicus 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

119.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  course  does  Trinity  College 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  Medical  students  ? — Trinity 
College  still  requires  a considerable  amount  of  pre- 
vious Arts  education ; but  I should  say  that  the  number 
of  Medical  Graduates  in  Trinity  College  is  also  very 
small,  and  is  decreasing,  and  does  not  supply,  perhaps, 
the  fiftieth  part  of  the  Medical  men  required. 

120.  May  not  the  effect  of  an  open  entrance  into  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  have  been  to  deteriorate,  to 
some  extent,  the  character  of  the  profession  ? — I have 
been  myself  a student  in  Trinity  College,  and  passed 
through  the  Undergraduate  course.  I studied  Medi- 
cine there,  and  I studied  medicine  also  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh;  and  I am  quite  prepared  to  say, 
that  I consider,  on  the  whole,  the  Medical  students  of 
Edinburgh  far  superior.  I consider  that  the  system  I 
have  referred  to  works  admirably  in  Edinburgh.  They 
have  young  men  from  every  part  of  the  world ; and 
although  it  is  true  it  is  a very  old  University,  yet  it  is 
equally  true  that  its  Degree  stands  very  high. 

121.  Your  experience  of  Edinburgh  and  Trinity 
College  refers,  perhaps,  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
ago ; but  do  you  hold  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  ? — What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  a 
far  greater  number  of  Graduates  proceed  from  the  one 
University  than  from  the  other.  I should  mention,  that 
I myself,  as  a matter  of  choice,  although  it  would  have 
been  the  same  to  have  graduated  in  Dublin,  preferred 
the  Edinburgh  Degree.  The  number  of  Graduates  in 
the  University  of  Dublin,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  has 
diminished  since  that  time,  while  the  Medical  School 
at  Edinburgh  has,  since  that  time,  decidedly  increased, 
and  vastly  improved.  I am  quite  sure  I am  right  in 
that  last  statement.  Of  course,  I cannot  speak  of  the 
present  character  of  the  students. 

1 22.  Mr.  Price. — You  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  you 
would  stop  the  diminution  of  students  who  take  their 
Degrees  in  this  College  by  lessening  the  number  of 
Examinations  ? — I am  anxious  to  explain  that  point, 
that  there  may  be  no  misapprehension.  I hope  that  I 
have  not  led,  by  any  thing  I said,  to  the  supposition, 
that  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  a failing  faculty — I believe 
it  has  been  flourishing.  The  Agricultural  students  are 
not  numerous,  and  have  not  been  increasing.  Per- 
haps, as  in  other  departments,  they  will  gradually 
increase.  The  Engineering  students  have  increased 
within  the  last  year,  and  made  up  for  the  falling  off  in 
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The  the  Medical  students,  which  arises  from  causes  quite 
Queen’s  intelligible.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
College,  our  Arts  department  is,  on  the  whole,  a failing  one ; and 
elfast.  ^ a;fficuit,ies  I spoke  of  were  remedied,  I believe 
T.  Andrews,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  College. 
v.D.,F.ii.s.,  123.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  students  in  the 

&c'  College  is  really  satisfactory,  and  that  there  is  nothing 

to  create  suspicion  that  the  course  is  not  adapted  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  times ; or  do  you  think 
that  the  system  merely  requires  time  to  grow? — I 
mentioned,  I may  state,  our  actual  condition  to  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Education  in  France, 
whom  I happen  to  know,  and  he  told  me  that  he  con- 
sidered the  result  very  satisfactory.  I may  further 
mention  that,  on  the  whole,  I consider  the  result  has 
not  been  unsatisfactory.  If  we  consider  that  there  is  a 
University  in  Dublin,  and  that  that  University  has 
but  half  its  students  resident — that,  therefore,  it 
retains  a system  which  may  have  applied  very  well  to 
former  times,  but  which,  at  the  present  moment,  is  not 
a necessary  system,  when  you  have  every  facility  for 
communication ; when  you  consider  that  that  Univer- 
sity grants  Degrees  without  requiring  residence  at  all, 
while  we  always  rigidly  enforce  residence ; that  our 
Colleges  are  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Ireland ; and 
then  find  that  our  aggregate  numbers  amount  to  between 
300  and  400  Matriculated  students,  exclusive  of  nearly 
100  Non-Matriculated  students — I do  think  that  the 
result,  on  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  I 
further  say,  if  you  compare  the  numbers  attending 
these  Colleges — the  number  of  students  in  Arts,  and 
in  all  the  departments  connected  with  them  except 
Medicine,  with  the  number  of  students  in  the  same 
departments  attending  University  College,  London,  for 
the  first  seven  years  after  it  opened,  you  will  find  that 
the  result  is  in  our  favor. 

124.  Do  you  think  that  University  College,  London, 
has  succeeded,  except  as  a Medical  College  ? — I am 
not  considering  its  success  in  any  way  as  a Medical 
School ; I consider  that  King’s  College  and  University 
College  are  doing  good  work  in  other  departments — 
the  Arts  course  is  improving. 

125.  King’s  College  is,  to  a great  extent,  a public 
school,  feeding  the  Universities  ? — To  some  extent. 

126.  What  I want  to  point  out  is,  that  the  success 
of  King’s  College  will,  perhaps,  be  reckoned  as  that 
of  a school,  not  of  a University  ? — Still,  King’s  Col- 
lege possesses  a large  amount  of  favor,  and  has  a 
most  extensive  course  of  lectures  delivered  by  the  most 
eminent  men  in  England,  and  on  the  very  largest  scale. 

127.  But  still,  its  main  success  is  to  be  attributed  to 
its  vicinity  to  the  University,  and  to  the  bishop’s  ac- 
cepting the  course  as  the  qualification  of  candidates  for 
Orders  ? — Still,  when  you  consider  the  limited  popula- 
tion from  which  we  have  to  obtain  students;  when 
you  consider  that  the  three  Colleges  were  opened  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was  in  a very  unfavorable 
condition ; when  you  consider  the  rigid  system  which 
we  have  adopted,  not  calculated  to  induce  students  to 
come,  but  rather  having  a tendency  to  drive  them  back, 
and  break  them  down ; when  you  consider  that  we 
have  between  400  and  500  students  in  the  three  Col- 
leges— the  result  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than 
satisfactory.  With  regard  to  the  Non-Matriculated 
students,  the  number  attending  one  single  class  is  com- 
paratively small ; the  majority  of  them  are  attending . 
two,  or  three,  or  more,  classes,  and,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  bond  fide  working  men. 

128.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington I believe  it  is  in  the 

power  of  the  Non-Matriculated  students  to  select  any 
course  of  lectures  for  attendance,  without  taking  all 
those  delivered  for  the  Matriculated  students  of  any 
particular  year  ? — Yes. 

129.  And  students,  therefore,  preparing  for  that 
education  which  many  persons  entering  into  the  Medi- 
cal class,  for  instance,  more  particularly  desire,  and 
not  wishing  to  pursue  the  study  of  Classics  or  Mathe- 
matics, might  select  the  other  branches? — Yes;  I 
should  mention  in  strong  terms  (the  numerical  result 
can  be  easily  given)  so  much  is  it  the  case  that  Non- 
Matriculated  students  can  select  what  course  they  like, 


that  in  the  case  of  certain  Bodies  who  do  not  require  The 
necessarily  the  A.B.  Degree,  but  who  require  that  the  Queen's 
students  should  attend  certain  classes  in  order  to  com-  College, 
plete  a certain  curriculum  of  study,  the  students  have  JiELFAST. 
pursued  the  prescribed  course  ordered  by  these  Bodies,  t.  Andrev<, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Medical  students  in- 
tending  to  obtain  Diplomas  in  Surgery  in  London,  c' 
Glasgow,  and  elsewhere.  Therefore  it  is  possible  for 
any  person  to  follow  any  particular  course  for  a parti- 
cular purpose. 

130.  Have  you  found  that  the  numbers  of  Non- 
Matriculated  students  have  increased  since  the  College 
opened? — The  Report  of  the  President  contains  the 
number  of  Non-Matriculated  students.  Commencing 
with  1852-53,  it  appeal's  that  the  number  was  fifty- 
three ; 1853-54,  fifty-four;  1854-55,  sixty-five;  1855- 
56,  seventy-four ; so  that  the  numbers  have  been  on 
the  increase. 

131.  It  would  appear  from  the  same  Report  that,  in 
two  of  the  previous  year's — 1849-50,  1850-51 — the 
numbers  were  greater  than  at  present.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  the  reason  which  you  gave  for  the  increased 
attendance  of  Matriculated  students  in  these  years 
applies  to  the  Non-Matriculated  students  in  these 
years  ? — To  some  extent.  There  was  a period  of  entire 
rest,  as  it  were.  The  classes  at  the  Royal  Belfast 
Institution  were  suspended  in  anticipation  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  College,  and  of  the  advantages  which  the 
students  would  derive  from  its  opening ; and,  therefore, 
in  this  particular  locality  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  students  waiting  for  the  College.  I am  quite  sure 
that  in  these  years  the  College  was  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  and  that  the  number  of  students  in  these 
years  depended  on  accidental  circumstances.  In  the 
year  1849-50  I had  thirty-seven  students;  1850-51, 
fifty-three;  1851-52,  sixty-three;  1852-53,  forty-four 
students.  This  year,  I have  seventy  attending  my  class. 

1 32.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  suggestions 
to  make  with  reference  to  this  part  of  the  subject  ? — 

No ; but  I beg  to  place  on  record  my  decided  opinion 
that  under  no  conditions  should  the  system  of  Non- 
Residence  be  introduced  into  these  Colleges.  I am 
aware  that  a proposal  of  that  kind  has  been 
made  by  certain  persons  holding  positions  of  im- 
portance; and  I wish  to  express  my  earnest  desire 
that  no  such  system  should  be  introduced  into  these 
Colleges.  I think  it  would  entirely  subvert  their 
utility,  and  be  attended  with  pernicious  results.  I do> 
not  see  this  anomalous  system  existing  any  place 
except  in  the  sister  University  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  to  be  an  exceptional  case ; that  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  Dublin  University  are  most 
anxious  to  do  away  with  the  system  of  Non-Residence. 

Dr.  Lloyd  has  expressed  a great  desire  that  the  system 
should  be  done  away  with.  And  I should  further 
mention  that  it  would  be  particularly  inapplicable  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  for  this  reason — that  if  students 
were  allowed  to  pass  through  their  Examinations  by 
merely  attending  for  that  purpose,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  non-resident  students  would  necessarily  resort 
to  that  College  where  the  Examinations  were  conducted 
with  the  least  amount  of  sti'ictness ; and  of  course  then 
the  other  Colleges  would  require  to  lower  the  standard 
of  examination.  In  fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a 
proposal  would  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Colleges. 

133.  Mr.  Gibson. — With  reference  to  the  class  of 
young  men  coming  to  this  College,  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  going  abroad,  or  have  no  opportunity 
of  acquiring  knowledge  in  any  other  way  than  by 
means  of  schools  or  Professors,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  to  mingle 
with  society  in  any  other  way  ? — I think  that  the  pre- 
sent system  is  particularly  applicable  to  young  men 
coming  from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  who  require 
to  be  improved  by  intercourse  with  the  Professors  and 
their  fellows.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  few  stu- 
dents who,  no  matter  how  well  prepared  for  an  examina- 
tion, will  not  require  this  sort  of  education.  I may  be 
allowed,  also,  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  present 
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arrangements  with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  Session 
should  not  be  altered.  We  have  four  months  holidays 
in  summer,  and  we  have  a recess  at  Christmas  and 
Easter.  Proposals  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  Ses- 
sion to  six  months,  like  the  Scotch  Universities ; I hope 
no  such  change  will  be  recommended. 

134.  Chairman Can  you  state  how  many  Profes- 

sors there  are  belonging  to  the  College? — Twenty 
Professors ; I hold  a double  office,  but  do  not  get  a 
double  salary. 

135.  Was  that  always  the  number  of  Professors  in 
the  College  ? — It  has  always  been  the  number  since  this 
College  opened.  The  Colleges  were  founded  by  Charter, 
which  was  passed  in  consequence  of  Letters  Patent, 
which  were  signed  in  December,  1845  ; and  in  those 
Letters  the  number  of  Professors  was  limited  to  twelve. 
Subsequently,  in  making  the  arrangements  for  the  Col- 
leges, and  introducing  the  Faculties,  it  was  found  we 
required  a complete  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  of  Law; 
and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  proper 
number  of  Professors  without  increasing  the  original 
number.  A subsequent  Queen’s  Letter  was  accordingly 
granted,  in  which  the  number  of  Professors  was  limited 
to  thirty.  In  point  of  fact,  twenty  were  appointed  at 
the  opening  of  the  Colleges.  This  increase,  however, 
was  made  subsequent  to  the  original  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  subsequent  to  the  original  endowment. 

136.  Mr.  Price. — The  aggregate  amount  of  the 
remuneration  was  not  augmented? — No.  The  first 
Patent  of  Incorporation  was  founded,  of  course,  upon 
the  original  Act  of  Parliament ; and  at  first  the  amount 
proposed  was  £6,000  a-year,  to  be  given  to  the  Col- 
leges ; but  while  the  Act  was  passing  through  Parlia- 
ment it  was  increased  to  £7,000  a-year,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a number  of  Scholarships  ; so  the  original 
£6,000  a-year  is  devoted  to  salaries  and  other  purposes 
of  the  College.  That  amount  has  not  been  since  in- 
creased, so  far  as  the  salaries  are  concerned.  There  is  now 
an  annual  grant  of  £1,600  for  the  purpose  of  purchas- 
ing books  and  providing  the  College  with  Apparatus; 
but  no  portion  of  it  is  applied  to  the  augmentation  of 


salaries. 

137.  Sir  T.  A7.  Redington.-A.rc  you  aware  whether 

the  office  of  Vice-President  was  founded  with  reference 
to  his  holding  a Professorial  Chair  ? — All  I can  aay  is, 
that  in  the  original  letter  which  I received  from  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle,  I was  informed  of  the  salary  I now 
have,  and  it  was  added,  that  I was  eligible  for  a Profes- 
sorship ; but  my  Chair  was  not  filled  up  for  two  or  three 
years  after.  . 

138.  Was  any  distribution  of  Professorial^  Chairs 
among  twelve  Professors  ever  attempted? — Never,  so 
far  as  I remember.  The  question  never  reached  that 
point — in  fact  it  was  found  impossible,  among  other 
things,  to  have  a Medical  School  at  all,  without  adding 
to  the  number  of  Professors. 

139.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  Professors  from  twelve  in  the  original 
Letters  Patent,  to  twenty,  was  made  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  ? — It  was. 

140.  Which  recommendation  arose,  I presume,  from 
their  feeling  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  provide  for 
the  other  Professorial  duties  with  the  number  of  twelve  ? 


141.  Was  it  ever  in  contemplation  to  extend  the 
number  to  thirty,  which  is  named  in  the  second  Letters 
Patent? — No. 

142.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  fees  which 
by  the  Statutes  are  allowed  to  be  paid  to  the  various 
Professors? — I should  require  to  ask  the  Bursar,  to  re- 
fresh my  memory,  but  my  impression  is  there  has  been 
no  alteration. 

143.  The  fees  payable  to  them  still  remain  as 
described  in  the  Statutes  ? — Yes. 

1 44.  Having  had  several  years’  experience  of  work- 
ing with  the  Professorial  staff  prescribed  by  the  Statutes, 
is  it  your  opinion  that  the  present  number  of  Professors 
is  requisite  ? — I am  quite  satisfied  that,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  College  could  not  be  worked  withoutthe  present 
staff  of  Professors.  For  example : we  require  all  the 
Professors  in  Arts,  and  all  the  Professors  in  Medicine. 


In  the  latter,  indeed,  one  of  our  Professors — the  Pro-  Tiie 

fessor  of  Agriculture,  who  happens  to  be  a very  excellent  Queen’s 
Chemist  and  Medical  man— gives  lectures  on  Medical  Belfast.’ 

Jurisprudence  ; and  if  we  fortunately  did  not  possess  

him  we  should  be  deficient  in  one  Medical  subject,  so  T.  Andrews, 
that,  in  reality,  we  require  another  Professor.  One  of  Jw°.,f.b.s., 
the  Professorships  here  is  held  in  reality  as  an  honorary 
Professorship;  the  Professor  delivers  six  lectures  in 
the  year,  which  are  open  to  the  public,  free  of  charge ; 
but  he  has  never  had  a class.  I allude  to  the  Professor- 
ship in  the  Celtic  Languages. 

145.  Are  we  to  understand  that  no  students  have 
entered  in  the  class  for  the  Celtic  Languages  ? — Yes ; 

I should  mention,  however,  on  this  point,  that  the 
Council  advertised  on  many  occasions  for  several 
years  in  succession — not  to  say  for  the  last  few  years, 
especially — for  students  for  that  class.  I believe  that, 
on  one  occasion,  one  student  proposed  to  enter,  but 
we  never  had  a regular  class  formed,  nor  was  there 
any  demand  for  instruction  of  this  kind  in  this  lo- 
cality. 

146.  Do  you  consider  that  Chair  an  exception  to  the 
opinion  which  you  have  given,  that  the  present  number 
of  Professors  is  required? — I consider  that  that  Chair 
is  extremely  desirable,  and  that  in  a College  of  this  kind 
there  should  be  encouragement  held  out  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  ancient  language ; and  it  happens  that,  in  this 
particular  case,  our  Professor  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Celtic  scholars  in  Europe,  and  therefore  I think, 
for  ornament,  the  Chair  could  not  bebetter  filled,  or  more 
advantageously  occupied  ; but  at  the  same  time  I must 
acknowledge,  that  at  present  this  Chair  is  of  the  orna- 
mental class.  I may  here  mention,  we  ought  to  have,  in 
addition  to  a Professor  of  Medical  J urisprudence,  one  for 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine ; and  at  the  present  moment 
a course  of  lectures  is  being  delivered  by  a gentleman 
who  is  not  a member  of  our  staff,  on  that  subject.  There 
is  a demand  latterly  for  this  branch  of  Medicine ; it 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  classes  which  is  required  by  a 
certain  University,  and  accordingly  we  have  an  extra 
course  of  lectures  delivered  on  that  subject  by  a gentle- 
man who  is  not  a member  of  our  College. 

147.  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  Professorship  of  Medical  Jurisprudence 
has  been  also  felt  at  Cork  ? — I presume  so. 

148.  Are  you  aware  that  provision  has  been  made 
in  a similar  way  in  that  College  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  difficulty  has  been  met,  but  I 
presume  the  difficulty  must  have  arisen.  I should  men- 
tion, with  regard  to  this  Medical  Chair,  that  it  may 
naturally  occur  to  members  of  the  Commission,  that 
where  a Chair  is  -wanting  in  this  way,  two  of  the  Pro- 
fessors might  perhaps  unite,  and  deliver  a course  of 
lectures  on  a third  subject.  A proposal  was  made, 
before  Dr.  Hodges  took  the  Chair  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, that  two  of  the  regular  Medical  Professors 
might  unite  in  giving  that  course ; but  an  arrangement 
of  'this  kind  would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  this 
reason,  that  the  Licensing  Bodies  in  general  prohibit  the 
delivery  of  more  than  one  course  of  lectures  by  the  same 
individual.  This  is  a rule  made  by  almost  every  Licens- 
ing Body  in  the  kingdom. 

149.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  Board  of 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  before  drawing  up  this 
list  of  Professorships,  communicated  with  any  of  the 
Medical  Bodies  as  to  the  necessity  of  these  various 

Chairs? I am  pretty  well  aware  that  it  did  not. 

There  was  some  communication,  not  directly  with  the 
Board  as  a Board,  but  between  Sir  Robert  Kane  and 
Sir  Philip  Crampton.  The  Board  itself  did  not  com- 
municate directly  with  any  of  the  Medical  Bodies ; 
and  I may  mention  that  one  reason  they  did  not  do  so 
was,  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  other  members  of  the 
Board  were  connected  with  the  Medical  Schools  for 
many  years,  and  were  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  arrangement  which  was  provided,  and 
that  this  being  a very  important  School,  it  should  not  be 
carried  on  without  a full  staff  of  Professors.  W e knew 
we  required  a distinct  Professor  in  fact  for  every  dis- 
tinct branch,  and  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  show 
us  that  we  were  wrong ; on  the  contrary,  we  have 
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experienced  great  difficulty  in  not  having  distinct  Pro- 
fessors for  the  two  subjects  I have  mentioned. 

150.  I observe  that  the  scale  of  remuneration  varies 
with  regard  to  the  several  Chairs,  namely,  from  £250 
to  £100;  will  you  state  to  the  Commission  the  grounds 

1 upon  which  that  valuation  was  based  ? — It  would  be 
rather  difficult  for  me  to  do  so,  as  a long  period  of  time 
has  elapsed;  I am  not  quite  sure,  also,  whether  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Colleges  will  be  disposed 
to  accept  my  reasons ; hut,  so  far  as  I can  remember, 
they  were  as  follows : — in  the  first  place,  we  received  a 
general  intimation,  though  not  a direct  one,  that  the 
salaries  intended  for  the  Professors  were  somewhere 
about  £250  a-year.  That  was  taken  as  a basis  for  the 
Professorships  of  subjects  which  appeared  to  he  con- 
nected specially  with  University  education.  I do  not 
think  I can  give  any  satisfactory  reason,  or  in  any  way 
justify  why  there  was  a difference  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Professorships  of  Anatomyand  Physiology  and  of  Mine- 
ralogy and  Geology,  as  compared  with  some  other  Chairs, 
further  than  this ; — inasmuch  as  these  Professorships  are 
not  so  generally  endowed  in  other  Universities,  this  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  the  purpose  of  making  a little 
distinction  in  favor  of  subjects  which  are  of  older  stand- 
ing, and  for  which  there  may  be  a greater  demand,  and 
where  you  have  to  propose  higher  rewards  in  order  to 
secure  the  services  of  men  of  eminence : I am  not  sure 
I can  give  a better  reason.  Then,  with  regard  to  other 
subjects,  the  difference  will  depend  upon  the  fact,  that 
it  was  supposed  that  some  of  these  Chairs,  being  held  by 
professional  men,  as  they  are,  those  holding  them  would 
have  other  opportunities ; while  it  was  considered  that 
the  holders  of  others  would  have  to  depend  mainly,  if 
not  entirely,  upon  their  salaries,  and  the  fees  of  them 
Professorships,  for  their  maintenance;  hut  in  the  case  of 
the  professional  Chairs,  it  was  considered  that  we  were 
only  purchasing  the  amount  of  time  they  required  to  de- 
vote to  the  College ; and  I must  say,  in  that  respect,  I 
conceive,  among  the  Professorships  which  are  smallest 
in  proportion,  are  those  which  belong  to  the  former 
class.  It  is  my  individual  opinion,  that  the  salaries 
of  the  non-professional  Professors,  which  vary  from 
£200  to  £250,  are  quite  as  low  in  proportion  as  those 
of  the  professional  men,  and  that  an  augmentation  is 
required  in  their  case  as  in  the  case  of  the  others. 

1 5 1 . W ere  the  salaries  at  all  based  upon  a calculation 
of  the  number  of  students  who  would  be  likely  to  attend 
the  classes  of  the  several  Professors? — Not  to  any  great 
extent  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  Natural  History  and 
Chemistry  this  might  have  guided  us ; but,  I believe, 
the  cause  I assigned  was  the  true  one. 

152.  I perceive  that  the  scale  of  fees  for  the  various 
schools  is  defined  in  pretty  much  the  same  order  as  the 
scale  of  salaries,  with  some  exceptions  ? — That  is  rather 
apparent  than  real.  For  instance,  the  fees  of  Matricu- 
lated students  are  fixed  at  £2  10s.  for  Greek.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  delivers  two  courses,  one  for  First-year 
Arts  students,  who  are  all  obliged  to  attend,  and 
another  for  the  Second-year  Arts  students,  who  may 
choose  to  attend  his  class  in  preference  to  Mathematics. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
In  reality  they  have  double  work  to  perform. 

153.  Is  that  the  case,  also,  with  reference  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  the  English  Language  ? — It  is 
the  case  with  him,  for  he  delivers  a course  to  students 
of  the  First  year,  and  also  to  students  of  the  Third  year. 
It  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  but  he  delivers  a large  amount  of  lectures. 
If  you  refer  to  the  President’s  Report,  you  will  see  that 
he  has  a very  large  amount  of  lectures  to  deliver. 

154.  I observe  that  in  the  case  of  one  Professor  there 
are  double  fees — a fee  of  £1  10s.  for  Metaphysics  (or 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy),  and  £1  for 
Logic.  Does  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics 
receive  the  two  fees  from  the  student  who  enters  both 
these  classes  ? — That  is  only  an  apparent  anomaly.  If 
there  had  been  no  option  between  Metaphysics  and 
J urisprudence,  it  would  have  been  inserted  in  the  table, 

. Logic  and  Metaphysics  £2  10s.  It  is  only  in  consequence 
of  there  being  an  option  that  the  fees  are  separated  in 
the  table. 


155.  Has  the  number  of  students  attending  upon  the 
these  various  classes  been  equal  to  what  was  expected  Queen’s 
when  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  were  fixed  ? — That  College, 
is  rather  a difficult  question  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  the  ^ELPAST- 
expectations  of  individual  members  of  the  Board  were  t.  Andrews 
extremely  different : some  of  us  thought,  perhaps,  that 

the  number  of  students  ought  to  be  large — our  calcula-  &0‘ 
tions  varied ; but  my  own  private  views  were  in  favor 
of  a very  much  smaller  number;  I expected  much 
smaller  numbers  than  others  did,  but  I should  say,  that 
we  anticipated,  on  the  whole,  a much  larger  return  than 
has  been  obtained. 

156.  It  would  appear  from  the  return  contained  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  President’s  Report,  that  in  this 
College  the  fees  of  some  of  the  Professors  have  consid- 
erably increased,  while  the  fees  of  others  have  decreased 
materially  in  each  year? — I will  take  the  year  1852-53, 
as  it  is  the  best  to  start  from — the  fees  for  Greek  in 
1852-53,  were  £27  5s. ; 1853-54,  £38  5s.;  1854-55, 

£46  15s. ; and  1855-56,  £51  15s.,  not  a very  large  in- 
crease, but  still  bearing  out  my  original  statement,  that 
the  Arts  department  of  the  College  has  been  steadily 
advancing  since  that  period. 

157-  What  are  the  fees  stated  to  have  been  received 
by  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  for  the 
same  years? — £17  15s.,  £20  15s.,  £18,  £12  10s. 

There  was  a change  of  Professors  between  1854  and 
1855,  and,  I think,  I am  right  in  saying  there  is  a 
large  increase  this  year  in  this  class.  I should  think 
the  class,  this  year,  is  much  greater,  and  the  fees  greater 
than  in  any  previous  year. 

158.  Has  there  been  a general  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  fees  received  since  the  year  1852-53? 

— I should  say,  glancing  over  the  table,  that,  on  the 
whole,  there  has  not  been  a decrease,  but  an  increase. 

Perhaps  the  largest  decrease,  apparently,  is  in  my 
class,  and  that  of  Dr.  Stevelly,  in  the  year  1855-56,  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year ; but  this  is  attribut- 
able merely  to  fluctuations,  for  this  year,  some  of  the 
classes  are  larger  than  they  have  been ; but,  on  the 
whole,  glancing  over  the  table,  there  has  been  rather  an 
increase.  I believe,  that  in  the  case  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing there  has  been  an  increase  from  £14  to  £17,  and 
then  to  £21  ;last  year  there  was  a falling  off  to  £13  10s., 
but  this  year  more  than  makes  up  for  this  decrease.  In 
somefew  cases  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  diminution, 
in  1855-56,  that  diminution  is  more  than  done  away  with 
this  year,  showing  that  there  is  no  actual  failure  in  any 
of  the  departments.  I believe  for  the  instances  in  which 
there  has  been  a falling  off  in  1 855-56,  as  compared 
with  1854-55,  there  have  been  several  instances  of  a 
greater  increase.  The  Medical  School  has  decreased 
this  year  from  the  causes  I have  mentioned,  but  fluc- 
tuations of  this  kind  must  occur. 

159.  Does  the  table  before  you  show  that  the  amount 
of  fees  received  last  year  was  less  than  the  amount  of 
fees  received  upon  the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  the 
College  ? — With  regard  to  the  first  year  such  is  the  fact. 

160.  That  arose  from  the  exceptional  causes  to 
which  you  previously  referred  ? — Entirely  from  those 
causes ; and  nothing  can  show  that  fact  more  clearly 
than  the  steady  diminution  which  took  place  in  the 
fees  payable  in  the  Greek  Class,  from  £88  10s.  in  1849- 
50,  to  £27  5s.  in  1852-53.  I believe  it  will  be  found, 
in  every  instance,  that  the  fees  fell  off  greatly  in 
1852-3,  and  that  since  that  year  they  have  been  rather 
reviving. 

161.  I observe  in  this  Return  that  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  pays  out  of  his  fees  a certain  proportion  to  a 
Demonstrator,  who,  I presume,  has  no  salary  from  the 
College  ? — No ; he  is  a sort  of  extra  officer,  but  we 
ought  to  have  a Demonstrator. 

162.  It  is  also  stated  that  Dr.  Hodges,  Professor  of 
Agriculture,  gives  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
receiving  only  class  fees  ? — He  is  entitled  to  them  as 
Professor  of  Agriculture,  but  not  as  Professor  of  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence. 

163.  I gather  from  this  statement  that  the  Statutes 
provide  certain  class  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  Professors 
of  the  two  Chairs  that  were  not  appointed  by  the 
Statutes? — In  that  particular  case  it  does.  We  found 
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it  impossible  to  increase  the  number  of  Professors,  and, 
s at  the  same  time,  to  have  a Medical  curriculum  with- 
out  a Chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence ; and  you  will 
'•  find,  at  page  43  of  the  Calendar,  Medical  Jurisprudence 
,s  inserted,  with  a fee  attached  to  it. 

!•!  164-  It  appears  also  from  this  Return  that  the  fees 

of  the  Professor  of  Greek,  and,  I presume,  of  Latin, 
have  been  somewhat  affected  by  an  alteration  made 
with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  students  on  those 
classes  ? — When  the  College  opened,  the  Medical 
students  were  required  to  attend  the  Latin  and  Greek 
classes.  That  arrangement  was  given  up  almost  at 
once ; it  was  found  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
and  of  course,  so  far  these  classes  are  injured.  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  the  same  observation  does  not  apply 
to  the  other  classes. 

165.  From  the  Return  of  the  number  of  students 
attending  each  class,  and  which  is  appended  to  the 
President’s  Report,  it  appears  that  five  students, 
within  the  last  year,  attended  lectures  on  the  Theory 
of  Agriculture,  one  on  the  Practice  of  Agriculture, 
and  one  on  the  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.  Do  you 
still  continue  of  opinion  that  any  considerable  advan- 
tage is  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  the  Chair  of 
Agriculture  ?— I consider  that  it  is  the  only  depart- 
ment of  the  College  in  which  we  may  say  there  has 
been  a marked  falling  off.  It  was  never  very  flourish- 
ing ; but  I think,  as  a department  in  connexion  with 
the  College,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  it.  There 
would,  however,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  considerable 
changes  required  to  be  made  in  its  arrangements  in  order 
to  give  it  increased  efficiency,  and  in  this  opinion  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  fully  coincides  with  me.  I think 
it  is  a department  of  the  College  which  ought  to  be, 
perhaps,  modified.  It  has  led  to  important  results 
hitherto,  and  some  of  the  students  have  derived  con- 
siderable advantage  from  it;  but  it  is  evident,  as  it 
stands  at  present,  it  would  requite  to  be  modified,  and 
would  require  to  extend  its  advantages  more  widely. 
I am  not  exactly  prepared,  at  present,  to  suggest  what 
alterations  may  be  required. 

166.  Where  is  the  practical  instruction  in  Agricul- 
ture given  by  the  Professor  ? — He  does  not  give  any 
directly.  We  have  only  one  Professor  of  Agriculture; 
we  have  no  farm  attached  to  the  College,  and, 
therefore,  his  course  of  lectures  is  rather  Scientific 
than  otherwise.  He  is  obliged  to  lecture  in  three  dis- 


tinct subjects.  He  has  very  ample  means  of  illustrating 
his  lectures ; and  being  an  excellent  Chemist,  he  is 
able  to  communicate  a very  large  amount  of  valuable 
information  on  the  connexion  of  Chemistry  with 
Agriculture. 

167.  Mr.  Gibson Are  you  aware  that  there  has 

lately  been  procured  ground  for  a Model  Farm  in  this 
locality,  which  has  not  yet  been  put  into  condition,  but 
which  will  afford  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  oppor- 
tunities of  superintending  practical  operations  ? — I am 
aware  of  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  considerable 
changes  would  be  required  in  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment in  order  to  give  it  a larger  field  of  utility  than 
it  occupies  at  present.  It  never  was  a large  class,  and, 
therefore,  the  falling  off  is  not  material. 

168.  Is  it  the  first  attempt  at  a School  of  the  kind  ? 
— Yes ; and  it  is  always  very  difficult  (which  observa- 
tion likewise  applies  to  the  Law  School),  to  establish 
one  of  any  new  subject. 

169.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington You  speak  of  the  Class 

of  Civil  Engineering  being  largely  increased  this  year 
in  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  when  there 
were  only  four  students  in  attendance.  Can  you  state 
how  many  there  are  this  year  ? — There  are  thirteen 
Matriculated,  and  two  Non-Matriculated  students, 
which  I consider  a large  number. 

170.  Do  you  think  that  the  Professorship  of  Civil 
Engineering  could  be  usefully  combined  with  that  of 
Agriculture  ? — I think  not. 

171.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  scale  of  salaries 
fixed  in  the  Statutes  is  too  low  ? — Decidedly ; and  as 
they  contain  no  provision  for  increase,  a Professor 
may  remain  here  for  twenty  years  at  a salary  of 
£250  a-year,  unless  he  may  add  to  that  by  an  increase 
in  fees,  of  which,  as  there  is  no  immediate  prospect, 


the  salary  appears  to  me  very  low  as  a permanent  The 
salary  for  life.  Queen's 

172.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  increasing 

the  salary  of  the  Professor  according  to  the  length  of  . 

service  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  give  a decided  opinion  t.  Andrews, 
on  that  subject ; I think  the  salary  ought  to  be  increased  ^d.,f.e.s., 
either  in  that  way  or  directly,  but  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  which. 

1 73.  Does  the  opinion  you  now  entertain,  that  the 
salaries  are  inadequate,  arise  from  the  amount  of  fees 
received  not  being  equal  to  what  might  have  been 
anticipated,  or  from  your  experience  that  fees  are 
not  adequate  salaries  for  Professors? — Partly  from 
both  causes;  but  chiefly,  experience  has  shown  that 
fees  are  not  an  adequate  salary.  I may  mention, 
further,  that  we  were  a little  led  astray  by  the  over- 
whelming number  of  candidates  that  came  forward  at 
the  time  the  College  opened. 

174.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  there  not  some  arrangement 
with  regard  to  fees  paid  by  Scholars  which  materially 
affects  the  incomes  of  the  Professors  ? — Scholars  are 
required  to  pay  only  half  fees  as  a general  rule. 

175.  And,  therefore,  the  pay  of  the  Professors  is 
lessened  one-half  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Scholars  ? — The  Scholars  pay  one-half  fees,  but  at  the 
same  time,  I must  add,  that  this  arrangement  was 
cotemporaneous  with  fixing  the  Professors’  salaries, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  it  was 
part  of  the  original  arrangements. 

176.  It  is  a privilege  given  to  certain  students  at 
the  expense  of  the  Professors? — No  doubt,  if  the 
Scholars  had  not  that  privilege,  the  Professor  would 
have  the  entire  fees ; at  the  same  time,  it  was  one  of 
the  original  arrangements  of  the  College. 

1 77.  The  number  of  Scholarships  is  about  fifty ; there 
are  forty-five  Junior  Scholarships ; then  there  would  be 
forty-five  students  who  had  a right  to  pay  only  half 
fees  to  the  Professors? — Yes,  so  long  as  they  hold  the 
Scholarships,  and  if  they  were  all  filled,  which  they 
nearly  are. 

1 78.  Supposing  all  the  Scholarships  to  be  filled  up, 
there  are  fifty-five  Junior  and  Senior  ? — Yes. 

179.  Mr.  Price The  Senior  Scholars  must  reside? 

— Yes,  they  must  reside;  they  have  duties  to  perform, 
they  are  bound  to  assist  the  Professor  to  some  extent; 
they  are  not  able,  however,  to  give  much  assistance,  as 
they  are  changed  every  year.  Some  of  the  Professors 
have  rigidly  required  of  them  to  give  assistance.  For 
example,  I have  always  made  use  of  the  Senior  Scholar 
in  the  Laboratory. 

180.  The  Senior  Scholar  can  be  usefully  employed  in 
assisting  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  but  what  has  he 
to  do  for  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
Jurisprudence? — That  difficulty,  in  the  case  of  Che- 
mistry, is  very  easily  got  over,  but  not  so  by  other 
Professors.  I believe  with  the  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics the  Senior  Scholar  has  to  take  a portion  of  the 
very  junior  students,  and  give  material  assistance  in 
teaching  them  a certain  number  of  days  in  the  week. 

I am  not  aware  what  arrangement  is  adopted  in  the 
other  classes. 

181.  He  might,  in  that  way,  be  very  useful  to  the 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  ? — This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  late  Professor  of  Mathematics,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Council.  The  experiment  was  ques- 
tioned by  some,  but  it  has  worked  well.  I rather  think 
it  could  not  be  extended  further  in  the  case  of  any 
other  Chair;  but  I believe  the  Professors  of  Greek  and 
Latin  intended  (whether  they  have  done  so  or  not  I 
am  not  able  to  say)  to  employ  the  Senior  Scholars  oc- 
casionally in  correcting  exercises. 

1 82.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  what  is  called 
private  tuition ; the  teaching  is  not  supplementary, 
but  the  student  takes  a portion  of  that  high  work?— 

The  Professor  of  Mathematics  finds  he  has  students 
in  very  different  degrees  of  progress ; he,  therefore, 
divides  his  class.  He  takes  the  entire  class  himself 
two  days  in  the  week,  and  the  remaining  three  days 
the  Senior  Scholar  takes  the  very  junior  students,  and 
he  himself  the  senior  students. 

183.  What  is  the  Senior  Scholarship  worth? — Forty 
pounds  for  the  year. 
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The  184.  And  for  that  he  must  reside? — Yes. 

Queen’s  185.  Must  he  attend  the  M.A.  course  as  a matter  of 
Belfast’  necessity? — Yes;  hut  the  A.M.  course  is  not  a consid- 

‘ erable  one.  With  regard  to  the  Senior  Scholars,  they 

T.  Andrews,  are,  generally  speaking,  professional  students,  and,  as 
xa>.,F.B.s.,  SUch,  pursuing  other  courses.  Some  are  Medical 
students,  some  Theological ; and,  indeed,  I may  say 
that  almost  all  of  them  would  reside  here.  In  some 
cases  they  have  asked  permission,  and  have  been 
allowed,  to  leave  the  College  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Term. 

186.  Have  these  Scholarships  any  connexion  with 
Chairs — do  the  Senior  Scholars  become  candidates  for 
Professorships,  or  are  they  at  all  like  the  Privat 
Docents  of  the  German  Universities  ? — No ; but  occa- 
sionally there  have  been  one  or  two  Senior  Scholars 
here  who  might  have  aspired  to  be  Professors,  but  in 
general  they  are  not  of  that  class. 

187.  There  is,  then,  no  inducement  to  University 
connexion? — There  are  higher  inducements  in  the 
other  walks  of  life  for  young  men,  than  to  wait  for 
Professorships. 

188.  Do  your  Senior  Scholars  ever  throw  up  the  £40 
a year ; or  is  the  condition  of  residence  always  carried 
out  ? — They  would  generally  have  to  reside,  and  there- 
fore they  do  not  remain  solely  on  that  account. 

189.  It  is  only  very  distinguished  young  men  who 
obtain  Scholarships,  and  they  must  study  subjects  which 
they  may  require  occasionally,  but  not  commonly  ? — 
Yes ; but  in  one  or  two  cases,  at  their  request,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Term.  One  of  the  cases  to  which  I allude  was  that  of 
a young  man  who  was  very  useful  to  me,  and  very 
attentive.  I supported  his  request,  which  was  granted 
by  the  Council. 

190.  How  many  Senior  Scholarships  are  there  in 
Arts  ? — Seven. 

191.  How  many  Scholarships  are  there  in  Arts, 
besides  the  seven  Senior  Scholarships  ?— There  are 
thirty  Junior  Scholarships  in  Arts. 

192.  Are  the  prizes  determined  by  the  College 
Council  as  distinct  from  the  Scholarships? — With 
regard  to  that  point  I may  mention  that  every  thing  in 
this  College  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  College 
Council;  it  is,  as  it  were,  a body  without  which 
nothing  can  be  done;  but,  up  to  the  present  time, 
matters  have  been  so  arranged  that  no  question  has 
arisen  from  the  College  Council  unduly  interfering 
with  the  Professors.  I believe  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  which  a complaint  of  that  kind  has  arisen. 
Properly  speaking,  the  College  Council  should  sanction 
all  the  College  prizes ; but  the  result  always  rests  on 
the  Report  of  the  Professor,  except  where  a Professor 
would  be  disposed  to  recommend  a greater  number  for 
prizes  than  the  College  Council  has  the  power  to 
award. 

193.  What  expense  has  a young  man  to  go  to  who 
becomes  a student  in  Arts? — According  to  the  original 
rules,  the  student  had  to  pay  to  the  Bursar,  on  behalf 
of  the  College,  in  addition  to  the  class  fees  to  the  Pro- 
fessors, at  the  commencement  of  the  First  year  (includ- 
ing Matriculation  fee),  £3 ; at  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  year  the  students  have  to  pay  £2  ; at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Third  year,  £2  ; at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Fourth  year,  £2.  These  fees  are  now,  in  a 
great  measure,  remitted,  in  consequence  of  the  Govern- 
ment having  made  an  annual  grant  of  £1,600.  They 
were  felt  to  be  onerous,  aud  they  were  further  objected 
to  because  the  majority  were  paid  without  receiving 
any  return. 

194.  Practically,  what  does  the  total  amount  to  at 
present? — £8  10s.  for  the  First  year;  £8  5s.  for  the 
Second ; and  £5  5s.  for  the  Third  year.  Scholars  have 
to  pay  only  a few  shillings  more  than  the  half  of  these 
sums. 

195.  Are  these  all  the  payments  he  has  to  make  ? — 
He  has,  in  addition,  to  provide  himself  with  a cap  and 
gown. 

196.  What  is  the  usual  charge  at  a Boarding-house? 
— You  would  get  from  other  witnesses  more  informa- 
tion as  to  these  particulars,  as  they  do  not  fall  within 
my  observation.  However,  in  general  terms  I may 


mention,  that  the  expenses  to  which  the  students  are  Tnr 
subjected,  are  extremely  various,  because  we  have  Queen's 
students  from  an  humble  class  of  society — the  sons  Colleoe, 
of  farmers — who  live  in  small  Boarding-houses,  at  low  Bewast. 
rates  indeed,  while  there  are  others  living  in  houses  t.  Andrew 
of  .a  much  higher  class.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
fix  any  scale.  I know  the  expense  of  living  in  these  &c' 
small  but  respectable  houses,  is  extremely  moderate. 

The  rate  of  payment  in  some  of  the  Boarding-houses  is 
as  low  as  from  five  to  seven  shillings  a week.  That,  I 
consider,  is  the  minimum;  but  of  course  we  have  the 
higher  class  of  Boarding-houses ; and,  occasionally,  too- 
thers and  friends  live  together. 

197.  But  so  far  as  the  College  is  concerned,  if  the 
First-year  student  pays  £8  10s.,  and  about  half  as 
much  if  a Scholar,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  Arts  course,  and  to  compete  for  prizes? — Yes. 

I should  mention  that  when  I stated  the  rate  of  lodging 
at  the  Boarding-house,  I meant  that  the  student  paid 
this  sum  merely  for  his  lodging,  not  for  his  mainten- 
ance. The  student  provides  his  own  food.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Commissioners  I shall  draw  up  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  changes  I would  suggest  in  the  Col- 
lege and  University  arrangements.* 


Charles  MacDouall,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Greek,  sworn 
and  examined. 

198.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  the  Greek  citarlesMa e 

Language?— Iam.  Zto"< 

199.  How  long  have  you  held  that  Professorship  ? — 

Since  1850 ; the  previous  year  I was  Professor  of  Latin. 

200.  How  many  students  have  you  in  the  present 
year  ? — There  are  twenty- four  cf  the  First  year,  and 
twelve  of  the  Second ; of  these,  three  First-year  students 
are  Non-Matriculated,  and  two  Second-year  students. 

201.  You  have  heard  the  examination  of  the  Vice- 
President;  have  you  any  remarks  or  suggestions  to 
offer  to  the  Commissioners  ? — I would  rather  that  the 
Commissioners  took  the  initiative,  as  I am  not  prepared 
to  make  any  voluntary  suggestions  of  my  own,  at  least 
at  the  present  stage.  There  was  one  point  upon  which 
I conceived  some  misapprehension  existed  for  a time, 
but  I believe  it  was  subsequently  removed.  There 
seemed  to  be  an  idea  that  the  Greek  class  must  be 
peculiar  in  suffering  a considerable  loss  of  students  the 
Second  year,  in  comparison  with  the  number  who 
attended  the  First  year ; but  I believe  it  is  understood 
by  the  Commissioners  that  it  only  shared  the  fate  of 
other  classes  in  that  respect. 

202.  Mr.  Price. — The  students  during  the  First 
Session  are  obliged  to  attend  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classes? — Just  so;  in  the  Second  Session  they  have 
Greek  and  Latin  on  one  side,  and  Mathematics  on  the 
other.  Sometimes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Session,  the  student  proposes  to  attend  both ; but  he 
generally  finds  the  work  too  heavy  for  him,  and  he 
remains  at  one  or  other. 

203.  Have  you  a Matriculation  Examination? — Yes. 

204.  Do  you  set  it  yourself,  or  is  it  set  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  College  Council  ? — It  is  prescribed 
by  the  Council. 

205.  Not  by  the  Professor  of  Greek  ? — The  Council 
generally  consults  the  individual  Professor. 

206.  Can  you  tell  me  what  proportion  of  the  can- 
didates who  attend  the  Matriculation  Examination  are 
rejected? — I should  say  that  it  being  now  pretty  well 
understood  that  our  standard  is  rather  high,  compara- 
tively few  come  up  badly  prepared ; we  reject  less  than 
we  used  to  do. 

207.  When  you  say  that  your  standard  is  a high 
one,  who  determines  that  standard  ? — The  Council. 

208.  I suppose  they  determine  it  with  reference  to 
the  College  course,  that  course  having  reference  to  the 
Examination  for  B.A.  in  Dublin  ? — Yes. 

209.  Can  you  give  me  the  measure  of  attainment 
you  require  at  the  Matriculation  Examination,  by  refe- 
rence to  the  books  which  are  required  in  Greek  ? — 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  323. 
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The  They  have  a choice  of  two  out  of  the  four  following 
Queen’s  books:  Homer — Ilias,  books  I.,  II.;  Euripides — Al- 
Coli.eoe,  cestis ; Xenophon — Anabasis,  books  I.,  II. ; the  com- 
Beepast.  mon  COpy  0f  Lucian  used  in  this  country — Walker’s 
Charles  Mac  Selections. 

DoiwftA.M.  210.  I suppose  in  that  respect  your  standard  is  very 
much  the  same  as  in  the  other  Colleges,  and  that  you 
all  turn  around  the  same  pivot — the  Examination  in 
Dublin  ? — I should  suppose  so. 

21 1.  I suppose  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  teaching 
of  Greek  most  of  all,  the  preparatory  schools  in  Ire- 
land are  the  most  deficient.  Do  you  find  that  the 
number  of  places  in  which  to  train  young  boys,  so  as 
to  fit  them  for  entrance  here,  is  very  few  in  Ireland  ? 
—Very  few  of  the  pupils  who  intend  to  compete  for 
Scholarships,  for  example — indeed,  I may  say  who  gain 
Scholarships — come  from  any  other  than  two  schools  in 
this  town.  It  is  found  that  they  give  the  students  fair 
ideas  of  the  principles  of  the  different  authors,  which 
they  think  necessary  to  finish  off  the  school  course. 

212.  Wonderful  things  are  done  in  Scotland,  where 
a young  man,  almost  without  help,  often  becomes  a man 
of  considerable  attainments  ? — That  sometimes  happens 
here,  as  I occasionally  make  inquiry  of  the  young  men; 
and  I am  pleased  to  find  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished students  are  very  little  indebted  to  others. 

213.  No  student  can  enter  College  without  passing 
your  Greek  Examination? — Not  as  a Matriculated  stu- 
dent, except  in  Engineering  and  Agriculture.  The 
Non-Matriculated  student  cau  attend  any  class  he  likes 
without  reference  to  an  original  course  at  all.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  at  this  juncture  that  I should  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood  that  iu  my  class,  and  the  same  is 
the  case  in  others,  I presume,  the  Non-Matriculated 
students  are  under  equally  rigid  control  as  the  Matri- 
culated students.  They  are  quite  as  free  to  take  part  in 
the  Examinations  as  the  others,  although  the  motive  is 
not  the  same.  They  get  a Class  Certificate,  and  do  not 
obtain  it  unless  they  have  submitted  themselves  to  the 
rules  like  the  other  students. 

214.  Of  what  use  is  this  Class  Certificate  to  the  Non- 
Matriculated  students?— Without  a Class  Certificate  no 
one  could  be  admitted  as  a Theological  student  to  the 
General  Assembly’s  College,  for  instance. 

215.  Then,  that  answers  the  question,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  you  have  Non-Matriculated  students  in 
Greek ; it  is  the  General  Assembly,  in  reality,  that 
sends  them  here  ? — Yes.  It  is  not  imperative  on  Non- 
Matriculated  students  to  attend  any  particular  classes ; 
but  the  students  you  have  referred  to  must  attend  the 
Greek  class  irrespective  of  any  rule  of  this  College  on 
the  subject. 

216.  Do  you  think  that  the  young  men  who  have 
passed  a year  under  you  are  trained  to  that  minimum 
which  will  satisfy  the  Examiners  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity ?— Unfortunately,  I think,  it  is  a great  defect  in  our 
system,  that  as  soon  as  they  pass  through  the  compulsory 
year  in  Greek,  they  come  to  compete  for  the  Scholar- 
ships of  their  class ; and  whether  they  are  disposed  or 
not  to  keep  up  their  Classical  attainments  they  neces- 
sarily fall  away. 

217.  If  a young  man  fails  in  Greek,  and  has  made 
up  his  mind  not  to  go  to  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  is  he  sub- 
jected to  any  inconvenience  by  forgetting  his  Greek 
altogether? — If  he  does  not  go  on  to  the  B.A.  degree 
we  have  no  further  hold  over  him. 

218.  It  is  the  University  and  not  the  College  which 
■can  compel  him  to  keep  up  his  Greek? — However  a 
student  not  choosing  the  Classical  Course  in  the  Second 
year  may  neglect  that  study  after  the  First  year,  at  the 
University  lie  will  have  to  pass  in  it. 

219.  The  Vice-President  thinks  that  all  the  students 
come  here  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  B.A.  Degree, 
and  from  various  reasons  give  up  that  intention  diming 
their  course  of  study  here.  Now,  supposing  a young  man 
who  would  have  made  an  option  of  Greek,  gives  up  the 
intention  of  taking  the  A.B.  Degree,  after  the  First  year, 
and  instead,  resolves  to  stay  here  another  year  or  two 
studying  other  branches  of  knowledge,  would  he,  in 
consequence,  suffer  any  inconvenience  ?— He  would  be 
refused  his  Pass  at  the  end  of  the  Second  year. 

220.  He  loses  his  Session  ?— Yes ; and  the  only  oppor- 


tunity lie  has  of  recovering  it  is  at  the  commencement  The 
of  the.  Third  Session,  when  there  is  a Supplemental  Queen’s 
Examination.  College, 

221.  This  high  standard  of  yours  has  reference  to  -Belfa8T' 
the  Examination  at  Dublin.  What  are  the  Honors  the  diaries  Mac 
students  get  at  that  Examination? — There  are  medals  DouaU< a.m. 
in  each  of  the  departments;  there  is  also  a second 

prize  of  £1-0,  but  the  gold  medal  is  accompanied  with  a 
prize  of  £15. 

222.  How  many  students  in  Greek  may  there  be  who 
in  a given  year  seek  the  degree  of  A.B.  ? — Every  one 
who  comes  to  Greek  the  Second  year,  may  be  presumed 
to  be  ready  to  go  for  the  A.B.  Degree  at  the  end  of  the 
Third  year. 

223.  I. meant,  practically  how  many  of  your  students 

proceed  to.Dublin  as  candidates  for  the  B.A.  Degree? 

Comparatively  few.  I scarcely  agree  with  Dr.  Andrews 
as  to  its  being  the  general  impression  that  the  Degree  of 
A.B.  is  at  present  very  valuable;  it  may  become  so,  but 
a good  number  at  present  do  well  without  it,  although 
they  originally  intended  to  take  it.  This  shows  that 
the.  inducement  held  out  to  the  students  to  persevere 
until  they  have  obtained  the  A.B.  Degree  is  not 
adequate,  or  at  least  is  not  of  immediate  urgency. 

224.  It  appears  there  are  only  two  distinctions,  no 
matter  how  large  the  number  of  candidates  may  be  for 
the  A.B.  Degree  ? — That  is  the  case. 

225.  Would  you  not  think  that  a small  number,  if 
you  had  twelve  good  students  in  Greek  ?— Practically 
it  is  not  so ; there  is'  no  great  competition,  as  the  stu- 
dents of  each  College  know  each  other’s  abilities. 

226.  The  Examination  at  the  Queen’s  University  is 
settled  by  the  Examiners,  in  concurrence  with  the 
Senate  ? — The  Papers  are  determined  by  the  Exami- 
ners. 

227.  Do  the  Examiners  put  themselves  previously 
in  communication  with  the  Professors  of  the  several 
Colleges  ? — Yes  ; but  the  urgency  for  this  is  less  now 
than  it  was  at  first  In  some  departments  the  Univer- 
sity has  never  changed  its  course,  so  that  the  Exami- 
ners appointed  would  know  perfectly  well  what  course 
they  should  take,  no  matter  what  correspondence  they 
might  have  had  previously  with  the  other  Colleges. 

228.  I gather  from  you  that,  practically,  you  find  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  up  your  students  to  the  standard 

of  examination  adopted  at  the  Queen’s  University  ? 

Yes. 

229.  On  that  ground  then  you  have  no  complaint? 

— The  University  allows  a choice  between  certain 
groups ; and  if  it  did  not,  the  burthen  would  be  enor- 
mous on  young  men  to  come  up  all  at  once. 

230.  You  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Vice-President 
on  some  points.  By  the  College  regulations  a young 
man  must  study  Greek  and  Latin  for  one  year.  Have 
you  ordinarily  amongst  your  students  persons  who  com- 
plain that  they  are  obliged  to  learn  Greek  ? — Quite  the 
reverse.  For  instance,  I may  mention  that  some  of  my 
lectures  are  compulsory,  and  others  voluntary.  The 
voluntary  lectures  are  not  recognized  by  the  Council, 
and  not  required,  yet  these  lectures  are  attended  as 
well  as  the  compulsory  lectures. 

231.  You  conceive  that  attendance  on  these  lectures 
shows  a desire  to  pursue  Greek  for  its  own  sake ; but 
herein  Belfast,  I take  it,  there  is  a particular  motive  to 
study  Greek,  as  the  General  Assembly  requires  it  for 
its  examination? — That  constitutes  one  of  our  strong- 
holds. 

232.  That  feeds  your  class,  and  makes  it  an  impor- 
tant class.  Perhaps  the  same  motive  would  not  exist 
at  Galway  or  Cork? — The  students  who  learned 
Greek  at  Galway  would  be  also  recognized  by  the 
Assembly ; and  we  had  some  Presbyterian  students 
from  Galway.  I suppose  the  same  would  be  the  case 
with  Cork,  but  of  course  the  bulk  of  the  population  in 
these  localities  are  of  different  religious  tendencies. 

233.  Do  you  find  that  the  bulk  of  your  class  are 

gentlemen  who  are  going  on  to  Presbyterian  Orders  ? 

Yes ; not  exactly  that  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  that,  but  they  have  it  in  contemplation.  They  never 
actually  look  forward  to  that  alone ; they  become 
teachers,  or  get  posts  of  one  sort  or  other ; but  very 
generally  they  have  that  object  in  view. 
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The  234.  The  number  going  up  to  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
Qdeen’s  sity  in  Dublin  is  so  small  that  I take  it  you  have  not 
College,  maily  students  in  the  class  who  are  working  very  hard 
Belfast.  £qi.  gake  0f  the  medals  in  Dublin  ? — The  Examina- 
Charies  Mac  tion  is  so  distant  a prospect,  that  it  does  not  operate  so 
DouaU,  a.m.  strongly  upon  them,  I believe,  as  the  desirableness  ot 
obtaining  Scholarships.  They  are  desirous  to  secure  the 
Scholarships  of  the  Second  year,  and  also  of  the  Third 
year,  while  they  are  with  us ; but  after,  we  see  no  more 
of  them,  and  I know  their  attention  is  distracted  by 
other  subjects. 

235.  There  are  two  points  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject on  which  I would  wish  to  have  your  opinion.  The 
attention  of  the  student  is  in  the  first  place  directed  to 
a great  multitude  of  subjects,  and  then,  according  to 
the  Vice-President,  there  are  too  many  Examinations 
on  the  same  subject'.’ — I do  not  think  there  are  too 
many  Examinations  on  the  same  subject;  and  when  the 
Vice-President  mentioned  the  desirableness  of  discon- 
tinuing the  Examination  for  Scholarships  the  Third  year, 
it  struck  me  that  that  would  diminish  emulation.  I 
think  that  actually  fewer  would  come  up  to  be  Third 
year’s  students  if  they  knew  that  the  holders  of  the 
Scholarships  could  not  be  changed.  The  men  who 
knew  they  would  get  the  Scholarships  would  come  up, 
and  the  others  would  fall  back,  which  takes  place  to 
some  extent  already. 

236.  The  Vice-President  suggested  that  the  men 
who  gained  Second-year  Scholarships  should  go  on  for 
two  years,  and  then  that  the  General  Examination  for 
Senior  Scholarships  should  be  simultaneous  with  that 
for  the  B.A.  Degree.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  Scholarship  Examination  for  the 
Third  year? — I think  it  would  diminish  the  number 
of  students  the  Third  year,  and  also  greatly  diminish 
their  ardor  during  the  Second-year  course,  because 
they  would  not  require  to  be  examined  on  the  subjects 
of  the  Third  year  Scholarships. 

237.  Might  not  there  be  a great  deal  of  force  in  what 
the  Vice-President  says,  particularly  in  a small  class — 
that  where  men  are  subj  eeted  to  too  many  Examinations 
they  will  know  how  each  other  stand,  and  competition 
is  practically  done  away  with?— To  some  extent  it 
leads  to  that  result  everywhere,  but  a compact  cannot 
be  well  formed  with  regard  to  the  Junior  Scholarships, 
as  there  are  more  subjects  and  a nearer  combination  of 
subjects  than  in  the  case  of  the  Senior  Scholarships. 

238.  I suppose  not  much  is  done  in  Greek  composi- 
tion ? — Not  much,  both  the  Professor  of  Latin  and  I 
have  some  difficulty  in  extorting  compositions  from  the 
students,  particularly  in  the  Second  year  ; — unless  we 
absolutely  refuse  to  recognize  their  attendance  on  the 
class  on  a given  day— we  cannot  employ  any  other 
scarecrow.  Their  conduct  through  the  Session  in  no 
way  bears  on  the  Honors  they  receive  at  the  end  of  the 
Session ; their  diligence  and  proficiency  are  in  no  way 
a title  to  the  Honors  and  rewards  they  receive— they 
receive  them  exclusively  for  their  merits  in  particular 
Examinations.  A person  who  has  been  most  idle  during 
the  whole  year,  may  succeed  at  last  by  virtue  of  the 
good  education  he  has  received  beforehand,  perhaps  ; 
while  a very  good  student,  who  has  done  his  duty  during 
the  whole  Session,  may  from  some  cause  or  other  fail, 
and  get  no  reward. 

239;  That  is  a difficulty  which  besets  all  University 
Examinations  in  all  the  Universities  of  the  world— the 
moment  you  set  an  examination  to  a man,  you  must 
judge  of  him  by  what  is  in  him,  and  not  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  got  it? — I only  mentioned  the  fact  in 
order  to  show  how  difficult  it  was  to  extort  much  com- 
position from  the  students  during  the  Session.  At  the 
end  of  the  Session  some  Latin  composition  is  requisite, 
but  I cannot  be  so  urgent  in  exacting  Greek  composition 
when  they  have  other  subjects  to  prepare. 

240.  In  the  examination  for  Orders,  no  composition 
is  set  to  them  ? — I suppose  an  examination  in  Greek 
is  deemed  sufficient,  and  that  there  is  no  examination 
at  all  equal  to  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  this 
respect, 

241.  Compositions  are  required ; but  not  Greek  com- 
positions ? — Yes  ; for  Honors. 

242.  In  your  College  they  are  required ; but  is  Greek 


composition  required  by  the  General  Assembly?—  The 
“VVe  know  nothing  about  that.  Queen’s 

243.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  standard  in  Greek 

adopted  by  the  Queen’s  University  is  too  high,  and  that  ' 

if  it  were  lowered  you  would  get  a larger  number  of  CharUsMac- 
students  ? Is  it  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  students  A“- 
coming  here  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  ; but  I think  the 
number  of  subjects,  is  an  impediment. 

244.  The  number  of  students  in  the  Greek  class 
must  necessarily  be  fewer,  as  the  facilities  here,  in 
the  way  of  schools,  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
Greek  are  not  numerous?— Our  standard  in  Greek  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  lower  than  in  Latin;  and  with 
regard  to  the  Medical  students  who  have  to  pass  the 
Matriculation  Examination  already  adverted  to,  it  had 
to  be,  practically  speaking,  done  away  with,  not  only 
in  Greek  but  in  Mathematics,  and  even  in  English.  It 
is  very  lamentable  to  have  either  to  pass  or  reject  so 
many  young  men  badly  prepared  each  year;  but 
with  regard  to  those  who  propose  to  attend  the 
classes  in  Arts,  we  find  that  they  do  come  up  to  the 
standard,  so  as  to  assure  us  that  they  will  profit  by  the 
lectures. 

245.  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  there  are  com- 
plaints of  Greek  being  demanded  of  the  student  of 
Medicine? — No  doubt  it  is  a serious  bar;  and  it  may 
become  still  more  so.  They  sometimes  tell  me,  that 
they  could  cut  off  a limb  perfectly  well  without  Greek. 

My  answer  to  that  is— that  may  be  the  case  or  not,  but 
my  simple  duty  is  to  see  whether  they  have  learned 
Greek  or  not;  it  was  for  others  to  consider  whether  it 
was  a bar  or  not. 

246.  Those  gentlemen  who  are  obliged  to  pass  the 
Matriculation  Examination  in  Greek,  attend  your  class 
one  year  ?— They  do  not  attend  us  at  all.  We  have  no 
further  concern  with  the  Medical  students,  having 
passed  them  at  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

247.  They  abandon  the  Faculty  of  Arts  altogether; 
there  is  no  necessity  imposed  on  them  of  attending  a 
single  lecture  in  Greek  ?— No  ; but  they  must  attend 
the  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  one  of  which  forms 
part  of  the  Medical  course. 

248.  Is  that  requisition,  which  enforces  Gx-eek  on  the 
Medical  student  at  Matriculation,  a College  or  a Uni- 
versity oi'dinance? — A University  ordinance  sanctions 
the  Matriculation  Examination  prescribed  by  the  Col- 
lege in  which  Greek  is  included. 

249.  Do  you  find  that,  practically,  the  Honors  you 
confer  at  the  Pass  Examination  in  Greek,  are  very  much 
valued,  and  much  struggled  lor  by  the  students? — 

They  are  given,  generally  speaking,  as  Classical  Honors 
— one  man  occasionally  gets  a Gi'eek  Honor,  another 
man  gets  a Latin  Honor,  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
go  together. 

250.  The  two  Examinations  are  distinct? — Very 
generally  on  adding  up  the  numbers,  we  find  that  the 
man  who  is  distinguished  in  one  is  distinguished  in  the 
other ; and  in  that  case  goes  forth  to  the  world  as  an 
accomplished  Classical  scholar;  but  this  does  not  always 
happen. 

251.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  esteem  for 
the  Honors  at  your  Examinations,  except  the  Scholar- 
ships and  the  prizes ; you  have  no  names  which  give 
eclat  and  distinction  ? — The  names  of  those  who  obtain 
Honors  are  published  in  a classified  list,  and  also  the 
names  oi  those  who  do  not. 

[T.  Andrews,  m.d.,  &c.— I forgot  to  mention,  in  my 
evidence,  that  we  publish  a general  list  at  the  end  of 
each  Session  of  those  who  hold  the  most  distinguished 
places.] 

252.  Do  you  propose  that  the  curriculum  in  Arts 
should  remain  as  it  is,  or  that  it  should  be  altered  or 
modified? — I could  have  conceived,  at  first,  a better 
arrangement  than  exists  at  present.  There  are  so 
many  subjects  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  extended 
them  over  a four  years’  course : and  one  modification 
of  that  we  did  introduce,  but  the  students  have  not 
generally  availed  themselves  of  it.  They  are  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  course  over  four  years,  so  as 
to  suit  those  who  find  themselves  burthened  in  any 
year;  and  those  who  wish  to  remain  the  full  course 
have  a year  to  work  for  themselves;  or  if  they  have 
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The  employments  to  which  they  would  devote  a portion  of 
Queen’s  their  time,  they  are  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  same  means, 
College,  ]jllt  generally  speaking,  as  I have  said,  we  do  not  find 
”EI,F  ' them  avail  themselves  of  that  permission. 

Charles  Mac  253.  It  does  not  appear  they  would  get  any  real 
DouaU*  a.m.  advantage,  except  an  increased  knowledge  of  their 
subject,  by  staying  four  years  instead  of  three,  and  that, 
in  such  a subject  as  Greek  or  Latin,  would  not  be 
motive  enough  ? — With  regard  to  Greek  and  Latin, 
they  do  not  come  after  the  Second  year ; it  is  the  other 
subjects  they  would  have  to  spread  over  a fourth  year. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  subjects,  I conceive  that 
some  choice  should  be  left  to  the  students,  such  as  has 
been  sanctioned  by  the  University,  in  which  examina- 
tions in  some  subjects  are  imperative,  in  others  op- 
tional. 

254.  You  would  consider  it  an  expedient  change, 
that  the  students  should  be  allowed  an  option  at  College 
as  well  as  at  the  University? — I would  confine  the 
students  to  the  groups,  the  subjects  in  which  are  neces- 
sary, and  then  say  you  can  choose  group  B,  D,  and 

255.  I understood,  from  the  Vice-President,  that 
though  a student  may  choose  a particular  group  he 
must  attend  all  the  lectures  here.  Would  you  think  it 
desirable  that  he  should  limit  his  study  to  the  group 
that  he  meant  to  be  examined  in  at  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity?— I think  so,  considering  there  are  only  three 
years,  and  the  subjects  arc  very  numerous,  although  I 
would  desire  to  see  them  take  all  the  classes. 

256.  May  I ask  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  a 
desirable  change,  and  one  likely  to  lead  to  the  pros- 
perity oi  this  College,  if  the  Queen's  University  would 
double  the  Degree,  as  it  were — if  it  had  a Degree  for  a 
course  highly  Classical  and  Scientific,  and  a Degree  for 
what  is  called  an  English  Commercial  education  ? — I 
do  not  think  any  practical  advantage  would  arise  from 
it.  The  higher  Degree  is  the  only  one  worth  having, 
unless  we  gave  such  a Degree  as  is  understood  when 
a man  calls  himself  an  A.B.  or  an  A.M.,  from  any 
University.  It  would  imply  that  a man  was  fit  to  take 
up  a Classical  class.  If  you  do  not  give  him  the  A.B. 
Degree,  but  some  new  title,  it  would  be  a long  time 
before  it  attained  any  importance  with  the  public ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  pub- 
lic to  allow  men  to  assume  titles  which  gave  them  a 
reputation  they  did  not  deserve. 

257.  Suppose  you  were  to  limit  the  title  of  A.B.  to  the 
Queen’s  University  Degree,  would  it  be  desirable  if  the 
machinery  could  be  so  constructed,  to  found  this  lower 
education,  as  a College  institution,  by  the  side  of  the 
higher,  and  so  bring  a larger  number  of  students  here  ? 
— 1 do  not  see  that  any  advantage  would  attend  it.  For 
example,  the  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  a new  distinc- 
tion, does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  valued.  The  students 
attend  the  Agricultural  class  for  the  information  they 
get,  not  for  the  distinction.  Any  College  distinction 
of  that  sort,  apart  from  College  Honors  and  prizes, 
would  not,  I suspect,  bring  in  many  more  students. 

258.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  public  demand  in 
this  part  of  Ireland  for  any  education  which  you  could 
give  here,  except  for  the  liigh  education  which  is  now 
before  you  ? — I think  not. 

259.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington — Cannot  the  Non-Mutri- 
culated  students  at  present  obtain  such  an  education 
as  has  been  referred  to,  by  selecting  such  a course  of 
lectures  as  they  may  think  desirable  ?- They  may; 
and  in  that  respect  I think  the  arrangements  of  the 
College  meet  the  dilficulty. 

260.  W hat  proportion  of  the  Non- Matriculated  stu- 
dents attend  your  Classical  lectures?— Of  my  First- 
year  class  this  year  one-sixtli  are  Non-Matriculatcd, 
and  ol  my  Second-year  class  the  same  proportion. 

261.  With  reference  to  the  Senior  Scholarship  which 
is  given  to  a Bachelor  of  Arts  for  proficiency  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Ancient  History,  is 
there  much  competition  for  that  Scholarship  ? — There 
never  has  been  ; we  have  always  had  one  coming  for- 
ward for  it,  to  the  best  of  any  recollection. 

262.  Mr.  Price. — \ believe  you  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities. Do  you  consider  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  will 


perform  for  Ireland  what  the  Scotch  Universities  The 
perform  for  Scotland  ? — I think  they  have  done  so.  Queen’s 
Hitherto  we  have  had  to  struggle  with  an  abnormal  College, 
state  of  things.  It  is  wonderful  how  these  Colleges'  ■Belpast- 
attracted  students  at  all  during  the  famine.  The  charier  Mac 
farmers  of  the  middle  class  were  unable  to  send  their  a.m. 
children  to  preliminary  schools,  and  in  consequence, 
when  young  men  found  that  such  a Matriculation  Ex- 
amination as  ours  had  to  be  passed,  they  were  either 
deterred  altogether  from  entering  or  failed  to  come  up 
to  the  mark.  But  now,  as  I hope  the  preliminary 
schools  will  gradually  spread  themselves  over  the  pro- 
vinces, and  as  the  advantages  of  a higher  education  are 
more  and  more  recognized,  a much  greater  portion  of 
the  community  will  avail  themselves  of  our  Institutions 
than  hitherto. 

263.  It  is  evident  your  standard  is  much  higher 
than  the  Scotch  standard? — Very  much  so  ; we  dis- 
pense altogether  with  the  preliminary  classes  in  Greek 
and  Latin. 

264.  What  I want  to  illustrate  is  the  benefit  which 
is  derived  from  the  Scotch  Universities,  as  now  con- 
structed, and  the  comparative  benefit  Ireland  derives 
from  raising  the  standard  very  much  higher,  but  at 

the  same  time  educating  a far  less  number  of  men? 

The  Universities  of  Scotland  have,  to  some  extent, 
been  fulfilling  the  part  of  schools.  They  have  done 
good;  but  it  is  not  that  sort  of  good  I think  it  is 
desirable  we  should  attempt.  I do  not  think  we  should 
assume  the  office  of  schools,  but  should  have  schools  to 
prepare  men  for  us. 

265.  Then,  the  answer  would  be,  you  would  have  a 
Scotch  system  of  preparatory  Institutions  created  for 

you,  and  then  Institutions  of  this  description  besides  ? 

Something  of  that  sort.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  Degrees,  there  is  the  very  same  feeling  here  as  in 
Scotland  as  to  the  non-necessity  for  Degrees.  In  Scot- 
land they  practically  acquire  no  benefit  by  them ; and 
hence,  say  in  a class  (looking  back  to  my  own  time)  of 
100  or  110  students,  only  some  eight  or  ten  would 
think  of  taking  Degrees,  and  those  not  the  highest  men, 
but  men  who  might  wish  to  go  abroad.  If  they  wished 
to  remain  in  Scotland  they  would  not  care  about  the 
Degree.  Here  it  is  the  same  thing ; a man  can  get  on 
here  without  a Degree  as  well  as  with  it.  What  he 
wants  is  education,  and  that  education  is  tested  by 
those  to  whom  he  applies. 

266.  Of  course  the  real  point  is  the  education  he 
gets  as  the  basis  of  the  Degree  ?— The  notion  of  a 
Degree  here  has  reference  to  a high  education  pre- 
existing. In  Scotland  the  low  estimate  of  a Degree 
partly  arises  from  the  easiness  with  which  it  is  acquired. 

The  estimate  is  not  quite  so  low  here,  but  the  standard 
the  Queen’s  University  has  erected  will  raise  that  esti- 
mate, and  people  will  come  to  see  that  the  Degree  is 
valuable  in  itself,  provided  it  be  not  lowered. 

267.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  there  is  a very  strono- 
feeling  prevalent  in  Scotland  as  to  the  necessity  of  rais- 
ing tiie  standard  of  University  education'.’ — Yes. 

268.  Are  you  aware  of  the  very  strong  expression 
of  opinion  that  has  been  made  by  different  parties  in 
Scotland,  and  it  being  the  general  opinion  that  Uni- 
versity education  is  deficient,  because  it  partakes  of  the 
school  character,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Pro- 
fessorial or  University  character  .’ — Yes. 

269.  And  the  intelligence  of  Scotland,  and  those 
who  are  anxious  about  its  educational  advancement, 
are  desirous  to  adopt  a good  deal  of  the  same  system 
that  you  have  adopted  here '.’ — Yes;  I have  repeatedly 
heard  gentlemen  of  eminence  express  themselves  in 
that  manner. 

270.  You  have  also  in  Scotland  the  parochial  system, 
or  a system  of  schools  affording  facilities  to  young  men 
to  enter  College,  and  giving  them  an  inclination  lowards 
the  University,  which  at  present  do  not  exist  here  to  the 
same  extent  ?■ — They  have  not  the  same  facilities  here. 

271.  Have  you  made  any  remarks  upon  the  compa- 
rative preparation  of  the  young  men  entering  College 
from  the  time  you  came  here  first  up  to  the  present 
time.  Has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  standard  of 
their  attainments'’ — I am  sure  that  the  standard  is 
rising. 
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The  272.  To  what  circumstance  would  you  ascribe  that  ? 
Queen’s  Would  you  ascribe  it  to  the  effect  which  the  College 
College,  ^as  jia(j  Upon  the  education  generally  given  in  the 
Belfast.  sc]ioo1s  over  t]le  country  ?— Occasionally  we  have  had 
Charles  Mac  pupils  of  our  own  who  are  employed  as  principals  or 
Douatt,  a.m.  ag  subordinate  teachers  in  the  country,  and  they  dinuse 
very  much  the  spirit  acquired  here,  and  also,  it  is  pretty 
well  known,  that  a much  higher  standard  exists  than 
was  previously  dreamed  of  over  the  country. 

273.  As  a matter  of  fact,  have  there  been  a number 
of  young  men  who  have  gone  out  from  this  College 
who  have  returned  back  to  the  country  as  teachers,  or 
who  have  during  the  recess  here  been  employed  in  tui- 
tion ?— There  have  not  been  many  such  cases,  and  I 
attribute  it  to  the  want  of  proper  encouragement.  I 
know  there  are  several  young  men  anxious  for  this  sort 
of  employment,  but  they  find  in  such  a town  as  this 
that  there  is  no  field  for  it— that  is,  they  find  they 
could  do  much  better  by  following  other  avocations.  I 
should,  perhaps,  here  state,  with  regard  to  the  Literary 
attainments  of  students  in  Medicine,  that  they  are  not 
such  as  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  when  we  find  the 
Degree  of  M.D.  attached  to  their  names.  Whatever 
they  may  prove  afterwards,  when  they  come  up  to  us  at 
Matriculation  Examination,  they  certainly  do  fail  to 
attain  that  standard  in  the  branches  in  which  we  test 
them  which  is  desirable ; so  that  in  fact  we  have  to  take 
a much  lower  standard  in  passing  them  than  what  is 
adopted  for  the  Literary  students.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  very  able  indeed — as  good  as  the  Literary  stu- 
dents. I have  known  some  Medical  students  that  were 
candidates  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  who  would 
have  carried  off  Literary  Scholarships,  but  then  these 
were  the  exceptions,  and  they  generally  fall  very  far 
short  of  the  attainments  which  are  desiderated  in  edu- 
cated men.  . 

274.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  de- 
manded by  the  Navy  Board,  or  any  of  those  Govern- 
ment departments,  for  the  surgeons  or  Medical  men 
entering  their  employment?  Do  they  require  any 
thing  more  than  Diplomas  ?— Surgical  Diplomas  suffice, 
I believe;  and  it  is  a pity  to  have  the  Degree  of  M.D. 
prostituted,  when  a lower  Degree  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  same  end. 


in  Dublin,  there  should  be  the  same  system  of  examina-  The 
tion  for  all.  Therefore,  I would  make  a suggestion,  not  Qceen’s 
in  opposition  to  Dr  Andrews,  but  as  a modification  of 

his  plan.  The  Examination,  as  now  conducted,  is  altoge-  ' 

tlier  a Paper  Examination;  vivd  voce questions  are  not  Rev. citarks 
allowed,  except  at  the  General  Examination — never  at  d 

all  at  the  Honor  Examination,  and  only  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  giving  the  A.B.  Degree.  Therefore,  if  the 
Examiners  assented  to  their  Papers,  the  same  Paper  of 
questions  would  do  for  all.  Thus,  in  the  three  Colleges 
the  DegreeExamination  might  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principle,  care  being  taken  that  the  candidates  for  the 
Degree  answered  the  questions  in  every  Paper,  and  their 
answers  to  these  questions  might  be  sent  up  to  a cen- 
tral Board  of  Examiners,  supposing  such  a Board  to 
exist;  and  by  that  means  the  candidates  might  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  going  up  to  Dublin  to  be  examined, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Degree  Examination  would 
be  kept  precisely  the  same  in  the  three  Colleges. 

277.  In  the  Examination  at  the  Queen’s  University 

there  is  vivd  voce  as  well  as  Paper  work?— Very 
little ; I have  been  an  Examiner  in  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity. _ ... 

278.  Did  you  never  occasionally  examine  viva  voce  ? 

—It  is  not  part  of  the  system— it  is  only  allowed  in  cases 
of  necessity,  in  order  to  clear  up  some  difficulty : but 
in  Latin  and  Greek  the  vivd  voce  examination  is  not 
at  all  allowed  in  cases  of  Honors— every  thing  must 
absolutely  be  done  by  Papers ; and  at  the  Common  Pass 
Examination  it  is  not  recommended. 

279.  Do  you  approve  of  that — do  you  think  that 
vivd  voce  examinations  is  a bad  system? — That  is 
another  question ; I was  not  the  framer  of  the  system, 
but,  if  my  suggestion  were  adopted  in  carrying  out  Dr. 
Andrews’  plan,  it  might  be  carried  out  to  perfection. 

280.  Have  you  any  vivd  voce  examination  at  your 
Pass  Examinations  ? — Yes. 

281.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  Examinations  for 
Honors,  and  the  Pass  Examinations  at  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity ? Has  every  candidate  for  the  B.  A.  Degree 
first  of  all  to  undergo  the  common  Examination  in  order 
to  pass  ? — Yes. 

282.  Then  after  that,  those  that  are  more  ambitious 
are  submitted  to  a competitive  Examination.'' — Yes, 
those  students  who  are  recommended  by  the  Examiners 
at  the  ordinary  Examination. 

283.  You  have  stated  you  were  Examiner  at  the 


Rev.  Charles  Parsons  Reichel,  b.b.,  Professor  of  Latin, 
sworn  and  examined. 

275.  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you 
Parsons  wish  to  make  to  the  Commissioners  ?— I should  like  to 
Jleichel,a.x>.  maj.e  some  observations  in  addition  to  what  Professor 
MacDouall  has  said ; but  his  statement  is  almost  the 
same  as  I should  be  glad  to  make.  There  are  one 
or  two  points  on  which,  perhaps,  I ought  to  say  some- 
thin I do  not  coincide  with  the  Vice-President 
as  to  the  propriety  of  doing  away  with  the  Third- 
year  Scholarship  Examination  ; and  upon  that  subject 
I entirely  agree  with  what  Professor  MacDouall  has 
said.  I think  there  is  great  dissatisfaction  in  general 
with  the  Senior  Scholarship  Examination,  and  I have 
for  years  back  felt  that  as  the  thing  now  exists  it  is 
perfectly  useless  as  any  test  of  merit— in  fact,  as  the 
reward  of  particular  merit — because  the  students  know 
perfectly  well  who  will  get  the  Scholarship  in  each 
department;  and  so  far  as  my  experience  and  know- 
ledge go,  there  never  has  been  any  competition  what- 
ever. There  never  has  been  any  competition  for  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Scholarship,  but  there  may  have  been 

in  the  case  of  the  other  Scholarships. 

276.  Mr.Priee. Do  you  wish  then,  so  far  as  the  Senior 

Scholarships  are  concerned,  that  some  such  scheme  as 

thatsuggestedbythe  Vice-President, should  beadopted. 

Yes.  There  is  another  point  suggested  by  the  Vice- 

President,  upon  which,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be  im- 
pertinent in  me  to  offer  an  opinion;  that  is,  his  pro- 
posal to  hold  the  Degree  Examination  in  the  Colleges. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a great  evil  to  have  an 
arrangement  which  would  make  the  Degree  Examina- 
tion in  the  three  Colleges  different.  If  the  Degree  Exa- 
mination was  held  in  the  Colleges,  instead  of  being  held 


Queen’s  University? — Les. 

284.  Were  the  papers  you  drew  up  left  to  your  own 
discretion  or  had  you  to  submit  them  to  the  Senate  ? 
They  were  left  entirely  to  my  discretion. 

285.  Did  you  put  yourself  in  communication  with 

the  Professors  here  or  elsewhere  ? — The  Examiner  is 
directed  by  the  University  to  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Professors  of  the  several  Colleges,  to 
know  what  books  they  have  been  lecturing  on  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  of  course  I always  do  that ; but 
having  got  that  information  as  to  what  is  read  in  Cork 
and  Galway,  I know  what  is  read  in  Belfast;  I then  act 
upon  that  without  further  concert,  and  each  Examiner 
in  the  Queen’s  University  has  the  absolute  power  of 
rejecting.  _ ( 

286.  Who  appoints  the  Examiners  in  the  Queen  s 
University  ? — The  Senate. 

287.  Do  you  think  the  Examiners  of  the  Queens 
University  adapt  themselves  to  what  they  know  has 
been  taught  in  the  Colleges,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
exercise  any  influence  by  asking  questions  or  expla- 
nations from  books  not  read  by  the  student  ? — They  do 
not  attempt  to  exercise  any  control  beyond  what  the 
setting  of  the  Papers  involves. 

288.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington — How  is  the  system  car- 
ried out  by  which  a candidate  is  allowed  to  select  his 
examination  in  the  works  of  the  several  Classical 
authors  ? — You  mean  at  the  Pass  Examinations  ? 

289.  Yes  ? — In  a large  paper  are  printed  passages 
from  those  different  authors,  and  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  is  printed,  that  the  student  is  to  translate  any  two 
of  these  passages  taken  from  the  different  authors.. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  that  two  authors  are  allowed 
at  the  Pass  Examination  at  the  University,  one  extract 
at  least  from  each  of  these  authors  would  be  given  in  the 
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The  paper,  and  then  the  candidate  would  be  directed  to  take 
Queen's  any  two  of  those  extracts  from  the  different  authors. 
College,  290.  I perceive  by  the  Statutes,  that  the  College 
Belfast.  £ouncii  ]ias  the  p0wer  0f  arranging  the  courses  of 
sw.  Charles  instruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  College,  and  of  pre- 
parsons  scribing  the  Matriculation,  Scholarship,  and  other  Col- 
IHiMb.d.  jegjate  Examinations.  Does  that  mean  that  the  College 
Council  determines  what  Papers  should  be  used  ? — It 
means  that  the  College  Council  should  determine  the 
subjects  in  which  the  different  Examinations  should  be 
held  and  the  books  to  be  examined  in. 

29 1 . Mr.  Gibson. — Do  not  the  University  Examiners, 
pro  forma,  return  their  papers  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  in  order  that  they  may,  if 
necessary,  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate  ? 
Although  it  has  never  occurred  that  the  Senate  of  the 
University  has  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  Professor, 

are  not  the  papers  returned  previous  to  examination  ? 

No ; they  are  returned  after,  but  not  before. 

292.  They  are  returned  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  ? — That  is  all. 

293.  Mr.  Price — Does  it  rest  with  the  Examiner 
to  draw  the  line  as  to  the  minimum  standard  ? — Yes ; 
the  Examiners  at  the  Queen’s  University  are  virtually 
despotic. 

294.  Is  there  any  variation  in  the  standard  as  to 
where  the  Examiner  is  to  draw  the  minimum  line  ? — 
It  is  hard  to  secure  uniformity  in  that  respect ; but  I 
should  think  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  is 
by  taking  the  Papers  of  the  different  years  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  publication. 

295.  We  have  heard  that  the  Latin  schools  have  very 
much  diminished  ? — Very  much  diminished. 

296.  The  persons  who  come  to  your  class  are  in  a 
great  measure  then  self-taught  ? — I cannot  tell,  inasmuch 
as  I abstain  from  making  inquiries  into  the  private  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pupils.  I know  nothing  about  them, 
except  as  to  their  demeanour  in  class.  I have  made  a 
rule,  since  I was  appointed,  to  ask  no  questions  of  a 
private  nature,  cither  as  to  their  religion  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  this  means  I keep  myself  so  com- 
pletely ignorant,  as  it  were,  that  I do  not  even  know  what 
school  they  come  from,  or  where  they  have  been  taught. 

297.  Professor  MacDouall  told  us  that  his  pupils 
came  principally  from  two  schools? — The  Registrar 
has  a return  of  the  schools  from  which  the  young  men 
enter  here,  and  from  it,  it  appears  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  students  have  gone  through  two  schools  in 
Belfast* 


Charles  MacDouall,  a.m.,  further  examined. 

ChrfoMac-  298.  I think  I was  asked  whether  I should  approve  of 
1 ,A'M'  students  while  here  taking  certain  groups  in  which  they 
were  to  be  examined.  I answered  that  question,  gene- 
rally, in  the  affirmative;  but  while  I wish  that  they 
should  not  be  bound  to  attend  all  the  classes  which  cor- 
respond to  the  groups  as  at  present,  I think  that  there 
are  some  subjects  which  should  remain  imperative. 

299.  Mr.  Price. — Then  your  corrected  answer  would 
stand  thus: — that  you  would  enlarge  group  A,  for 
instance,  by  one  or  two  subjects,  which  you  think  all 
should  study  alike ; and  then,  as  to  the  remainder 
of  your  answer,  by  which  you  approved  of  the  principle 
of  allowing  the  student  an  option  of  studying  only  one 
group,  you  would  allow  it  to  stand  ?— Logic,  for  in- 
stance, is  a subject  which  should  remain  imperative, 
and  I am  only  sorry  that  it  is  not  made  imperative  in 
the  University. 


George  Lillie  Craik,  a.m.,  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature,  sworn  and  examined. 

oU? ’fH!"  v 3(]°-,  Chairman — You  are  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature? — Yes. 

♦ „Have  y°u  any  observations  you  wish  to  address 
to  the  Commissioners?— I should  be  happy  to  answer 

n*S.°r  ™?8®*tions  by  witness  as  to  improvement  of  the  Arts 
vourse,  vide  Documents,  p.  323. 


any  questions  they  may  put  to  me,  so  far  as  I can ; but  The 
I am  not  aware  of  any  information  I have  to  communi-  Queen's 
cate  of  importance  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  printed  College, 
respecting  my  own  class  in  the  President’s  last  Report  Belfast- 
I have  heard  the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  GewgeiAUie 
the  Vice-President,  Professor  MacDouall,  and  Professor  Oaifc,  a-h. 
Reichel,  and  I agree  generally  in  it. 

302.  Mr.  Price.— Is  the  History  and  English  Lan- 
guage, of  which  you  are  Professor,  the  same  as  English 

Philology  and  Criticism,  mentioned  in  group  B ? 

The  latter  would  include  part  of  the  same  subject,  but  of 
course  would  not  include  History. 

303.  No  History  seems  to  be  required  in  the  Uni- 
versity curriculum  ?— No ; it  is  in  the  course  here,  but 
is  not  required  at  the  University. 

304.  Then  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes,  the  stu- 
dents do  not  take  up  Greek  and  Latin  History  as  con- 
nected with  their  Classical  education  ? — Except  so  far 
as  it  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  authors 
they  read. 

305.  But  not  as  a system  ? — No. 

306.  Do  you  give  lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin  His- 
tory as  well  as  in  Modern?— Not  in  Greek  and  Latin 
History  as  yet;  I think  it  desirable,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  to  include  that  in  my  course,  but  as  yet  it 
has  been  left  to  the  Classical  Professors. 

307.  Then,  to  a certain  extent,  History  not  being 
required  by  the  University,  yours  is  a voluntary  class '> 

— No. 

308.  I mean  the  students  have  no  motive  derived 
from  the  Degree  to  go  on  with  their  studies  in  History  ? 

—They  are  obliged  to  attend  it  according  to  our  cur- 
riculum. The  Matriculated  students  cannot  go  up  for 
their  Degree  without  having  attended  the  Class  of 
History. 

309.  In  the  University  Ordinances,  regarding  the 
Examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  History  Class 
is  not  named  at  all? — No. 

310.  There  is  a College  regulation  then  which  com- 
pels students  to  attend  your  class  ?— It  is  called  in  our 
College  curriculum,  the  Class  of  History  and  English 
Literature,  and  part  of  the  Session  is  devoted  to°that 
study,  and  part  to  English  Literature,  and  of  course 
they  are  obliged  to  attend  the  class  during  the  time  it 
is  taught. 

311.  Throughout  the  Third  year  ? Yes. 

. 312.  In  the  First  year  there  is  English  Philology; 
in  the  Third  year  ?— English  Literature,  and  so  much 
History  as  the  time  will  allow  of. 

313.  Does  any  Scholarship  depend  upon  it? — We 
have  a Senior  Scholarship  for  which  there  is  an  exami- 
nation in  Modern  History — it  depends  upon  a know- 
ledge of  Modem  History  and  of  Modem  Languages. 

314.  What  are  your  prizes  in  that  class  ?— Simply, 
a certain  number  of  prizes  given  at  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion. 

315.  At  the  Pass  Examination? — Yes;  to  those  who 
acquit  themselves  best  at  the  Pass  Examination. 

316.  In  1856  you  had  twenty  students;  are  these 
students  named  in  the  order  of  merit?— Those  who 
obtain  prizes  are. 

317.  But  not  the  others  ? — I think  not. 

318.  By  whom  is  the  Pass  Examination  conducted? 

— By  the  Professor  alone. 

319.  In  all  cases? — Yes. 

320.  There  is  no  colleague  attached  to  him  ?— There 
is  not. 

321.  He  examines  in  his  own  teaching? He  ex- 

amines in  his  own  teaching  so  far  as  his  own  class  is 
concerned.  I should  say  he  examines  upon  written 
questions,  which  are  afterwards  published. 

322.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington — By  whom  is  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  conducted  ?— There  are  certain 
parts  of  it  assigned  to  each  Professor ; most  of  the  Pro- 
fessors take  share  in  it. 

323.  I believe  all  students  proposing  to  matriculate 
whether  they  mean  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  Medi- 
cine or  of  Arts,  are  obliged  to  pass  the  Matriculation 
Examination? — They  cannot  matriculate  if  they  do  not. 

324.  So  far  as  your  department  is  concerned,  I be- 
lieve it  merely  involves  a knowledge  of  the  English 
Language  and  of  the  Elements  or  Outlines  of  Geo- 
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1 ■)  A little  r nnrl  Dramn  History  and  any  observations  you  wish  to  address  to  them?— I find  The 

graphy,  ?-—A  little  Greek  and  Roman  History  ana  & y difRcult/in  making  the  students  work  their  Ws 

• 32?  Have0yol!°hkd  occasion  to  reject  many  candi-  way  in  Modern  Languages  as  they,  generally  speaking, 

■ Of  sufficient  lL.W»X- tt.  ™ „„,n=  _ 


■ dates  irom  the  want  oi  sumciem,  — course— one  Session— and  those  who  know  mm™z 


' insiTo'n l3iS  rejected,  however  great  his  too,  will  easily  understand  that  it  must  be  very  great 
idtfficienCy^n^^adepOTttnOTt^ rl  do  not  consider  it  so 


student  had  acquitted  bunse  t we  if  he  woula  like  very  much,  if  it  could  be  so  arranged,  that 


Pr?06eDomyou  epffiy ^'observation  to  all  the  stu-  That!  the  only  suggestion  I have  to  make.  . ° . 

denis  pmsentingEselves  for  Mata-ionlationEnami-  339.  There  « no  Matriculation  Exammatmn  In 

'the  great  gopo^onb^e 

I:  tSL  more  imnoriant  branches.  It  is  not  ne-  students  who  come  up  have  not  studied  the  Modem 


in  some  of  the  more  important  branches.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary for  the  year’s  work  that  they -should  know  any 


Languages? Very  few  of  them  ever  saw  a French 

word  in  their  lives  ; I am  therefore  obliged  to  arrange 


t"%°'  ButTIhe  sLent  proceed  to  Medicine,  his  ’ Z s£ses  which  imposes  doul de  work  on  me  Ihave 
knowledge  of  theEttglish  Language  is  not  tested  in  any  ^£“"52  who  know  nmlt'g  nt  «U  of  their 


knowledge  ot  the  Rngiisn  i.angua^e  is  nm  — j ju,fior  ciaS3_those  who  know  nothing  at  all  of  their 
sITl  man  m^7  proceed  through  the  whole  course  business ; and  then  I have  an  advanced  class  for  those 


of  Sftw°o°  Mo'iern  Language,  do  they 


Wo  T ,m(iei.stood  vour  previous  answer  to  convey  342.  W.lncli  ol  tne  two  moaern 
tint  you  considered  your  position  as  Matriculation  Exa-  select?— The  French;  perhaps  one-third  German,  but 

SSa&SaSB 


™.herienithi S.'  that  if  a person  came  entirely  take  German  exclusively-not  more,  perhaps,  than 

r .,1 


who  presented’  themselv^iatlM^tmffiation^Exanm^ 

eP30  Mr’  Gibson Lre  there  compositions  written  vanced  German  Class,  which  consults  of  seven  , so  tint 

in  your  presence  a.  M.tiuculation  Examination ?_A 


in  your  preseoee  at  Mat.ucuia.ion  — • and  tW  >re  ttoe„  junior  dasscs-the  Medioal  Class, 

th3ge°£’>"lt-^"-.he  Medical  class  gelded 


the  student’s  “ emenhiry  toowledg.  °^‘tta  .aphy  343  . P^  course  is  different! 

and  Grammar  F-_T«S  “»•  lh  ‘ „y  speaking,  read  Medical  books.  Their 

flTCZ^X  to^Xx  havc  scarcely  Examination  Papers  for  their  Degree  generally  consist 
ibfd  E“bL" without  the  requisite  of  Medical  works , it  is  right,  also,  to  prepare  them 

knowledge  in  parsing.  It  seems  to  he  generally  well  taught  at  the  same 


knowledge  m parsing.  » » oe  E—m,  » £ two  sciences  taught  at  the  same 

“Id.  mveyourt-ked  improvement  or  the  oppo-  time-, he  Scrim*  of  Mo- 


h.re?-I  should may “dtrihow  many  Non-Ma,rie«l.,ed  students  have 


^“AnPowa»ni.W=‘"-S^: 


347.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  reason  why  they 


ral  accuracy,  ana  It  Varies  so  much  with  when  they  hear  words  they  never  heard  in  their  lives, 

and  for  iich  they  have  to,  be  re-modelled  «-* 


Mathias  Joseph  Frings,  Fh.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  sworn  and  examined. 


whole  being,  as  it  were,  and  to  get  almost  different 
tongues,  the  trial  is  very  heavy  on  them,  and  they  do 
not  like  to  put  themselves  to  it.  . 

348.  Should  you  not  expect  that,  in  the  commercial 
establishments  here,  there  would  be  young  men  w io 
would  be  glad  to  come  as  Non-Matriculated  students, 
to  take  the  benefit  of  your  class  ? — I did  expect  a larger 


337.  Chab-nwm.  You  ere  Professor  of  Modern 


Languages? — Yes.  . . o11 

338.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  receive  takes  them  all. 
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The  349.  What  advantage  does  the  Institution,  compared 

Queen's  with  this  College,  hold  forth  to  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
Collegk,  dents? — None,  except  that  when  they  leave  the  Insti- 
ISelwst.  tution>  having  studied  French,  they  are  of  sufficient 
Mathias  J-  aSe  to  enter  0,1  commercial  business,  which  they  do 
yings,  at  a very  early  age  here,  and  of  course  they  have  not 
& time  to  spare  to  come  to  College. 

350.  Would  the  Institution  take  into  their  classes 


v.  ...v.  iiiomuuuu  uiro  muj  uieir  classes 
students  who  only  sought  French  ? — Yes  ; and  they 
will  give  them  an  education  solely  in  French  if  they 
nlease. 


351.  They  can  attend  French  only  if  they  choose?— 
Yes. 

352.  Then  they  take  them  at  a much  earlier  age 
than  you  can  ? — Yes. 

353.  Have  they  a Matriculation  Examination? No ; 

nor  have  we  a Matriculation  Examination  here  either. 

354.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  Institution  is  a high  school, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  contains  many  schools”  and  the’ 
young  men  who  go  there  to  learn  French  are,  generally 
speaking,  those  who  are  attending  other  schools  in  the 
Institution.  I believe  there  are  several  Professors  of 
the  French  Language  teachers  here?— Yes ; more  than 
Belfast  would  require. 

355.  Is  there  not  a taste  for  the  study  of  German  ? 
—Yes,  it  has  grown  up  gradually.  I am  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  class  in  German,  considering  the  num- 
bet  of  students  whom  I have  had  on  the  average. 

356.  Are  you  aware  of  any  young  men  from5  Belfast 
who  have  gone  to  a German  University  ?— No,  but 
I know  the  contrary.  I know  they  have  come  here 
from  a German  University  to  me. 

357.  Are  you  a graduate  of  any  University? Yes 

of  Berlin. 

358.  Sir  T.  IV.  Redington — I presume  those  junior 
classes  in  French  to  which  you  have  referred,  are 
chiefly  employed  in  learning  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
language? — Yes. 

359.  Is  that  a portion  of  the  instruction  which  you 
thought  you  would  be  required  to  give  when  appointed 
1 rofessor  of  Modern  Languages  ? — No.  I beg  to  hand 
in  to  the  Commissioners  a short  statement  explanatory 
of  the  system  of  education,  &c.,  pursued  in  the  German 
Gymnasia  and  Universities.* 


John  O’Donovan,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of  Celtic, 
sworn  and  examined. 

t 36°'  Cha"man— You  are  Professor  of  the  Celtic 
Languages? — Yes. 

i.'a.  361.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  hear  any 

observations  you  may  wish  to  address  to  them I have 

given  every  year,  since  the  commencement,  six  lectures, 
and  advertised  in  the  newspapers  each  year;  but  I 
have  no  students  as  yet.  I have  also  been  able,  in 
other  ways,  to  deliver  lectures  here  which  were  written 
in  Dublin  and  England,  upon  Irish  Topography,  Phi- 
° °gy,  and  History.  1 am  still  continuing  to  expect 
tnat  students  may  spring  from  some  place. 

• ^ Do  you  find  that  these  lectures  create  public 

interest?— The  lectures  are  generally  intended  for  the 
townspeople,  and  are  on  mutters  of  Irish  History  and 
rimology.  Sometimes  they  are  very  well  attended, 
Dut  I derive  no  advantage  from  them,  except  the  mere 
aiaiy  allowed  by  the  Government.  I generally  deliver 
these  lectures  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  evenings 
”t‘“1S>th| at  the  townspeople  may  attend. 

u T*  Iiedin9ton.— Do  you  suppose  that 
any  number  oi  the  students  in  this  College  are  capable 
apSg,„tte  Ir‘St  ‘“W'-I  tMnlr  ver/ few 

Is  the  Irish  language  much  spoken  in  the 
r ieSA  a,dJ.oin.ing  Belfast?— In  the  Glens  of  the 
Antrim  lbla  a good  deal  sPol{en  5 it  is  also  very 
tain  ™ ?keV?  a‘?  County  Donegal  and  in  the  moun- 
ticnlnPi  tSi  °f  London Hen-y  Tyrone,  and  Down,  par- 
ttoulariy  along  the  Mourne  Mountains.  1 

Verv  i;,^  lfc  much  spoken  by  the  middle  classes?— 
y tie,  generally  by  the  lower  classes.  In  the 
* Vide  Documents,  p.  322. 


county  of  Donegal  it  is  spoken  by  the  farmers,  who 
generally  speak  it  very  well. 

366.  With  the  exception  of  the  county  of  Donegal  ( 
would  you  say  that  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  1 
is  necessary  for  communication  between  the  various  J 
classes? — No,  except  in  the  wild  mountain  districts  of  0 
lyrone  and  Londonderry  ; but  everywhere  English  is  £ 
beginning  to  be  understood.  I was  all  over  these 
counties,  and  I can  speak  for  the  actual  fact— that 
Irish  is  disappearing  very  fast,  and  a knowledge  of 
itnglish  becoming  more  general. 

367.  Mr.  Gibson — You  have  given  up  a good  deal 
oi  your  time  to  translating  some  ancient  Irish  Histories  ? 
— Yes. 

368.  You  are  the  translator  and  editor  of  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters? — Yes. 

369.  I hat  work  affords  a considerable  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  old  classic  Celtic?— Yes;  and  before 
I undertook  that  work  I was  all  over  the  country  for 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  in  order  to  fix  the  orthography 
of  the  names  of  places,  all  of  which  I heard  pronounced 
by  the  Aborigines,  as  I may  call  them,  in  the  original 
language,  and  which,  as  given  by  them,  I compared 
with  the  names  I found  in  the  Down  Survey,  and  in  all 
other  documents  I could  find.  I fixed  the  orthography 
and  brought  it  to  a standard  as  well  as  I could,  and  the 
names  which  I settled  are  the  names  which  appear  in 
the  Ordnance  Maps. 

370.  Did  you  translate  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters from  the  old  manuscript? — From  the  autograph. 

371 . Are  you  engaged  at  present  in  any  work  of  the 
same  kind? — I am  engaged  at  present  in  translating 
the  old  laws  of  Ireland,  called  the  Brehon  laws. 

372.  Is  that  work  going  to  be  published  by  theGovem- 
ment?— Yes.  It  will  bemuch  largerthan  the  other  work. 

373.  Do  you  anticipate  that  it  is  a book  which  will 
throw  a good  deal  of  light  upon  the  ancient  state  of 
society,  manners,  and  laws  of  Ireland? — It  is  not  for 
me  to  say  what  it  will  do,  but  I do  expect  a great  deal 
from  it,  particularly  from  an  illustration  of  the  laws 
which  existed  before  the  English  settled  here,  which 
they  did  not  ultimately  until  the  reign  of  James  I.  of 
England.  These  early  laws  principally  relate  to  the 
patriarchal  system  rather  than  to  the  feudal  system. 

374.  But  the  publication  of  this  work  will  illustrate 
very  decidedly  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  before 
the  English  Conquest?— So  I expect.  And  I am  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  are  very  erroneous  opinions 
abroad  with  regard  to  the  state  of  Ireland  before  the 
coming  of  the  English— such  as  that  the  native  Irish 
did  not  hang  or  execute — I can  contradict  that  assertion, 
for  they  did  both. 

375.  But  I hope  you  have  more  amiable  traits  in 
their  characters  to  bring  forward?— The  truth  must 
come  out. 


Peter  Guthrie  Tait,  m.a.,  f.c.p.s.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, sworn  and  examined. 

376.  Chairman — You.  are  Professor  of  Mathe-  p.  c 

matics  ? — I am.  Tait, 

377.  Do  you  examine  pupils  at  the  Matriculation  r'ai 
Examination  ? — I do. 

378.  Can  you  state  whether  they  come  well  prepared 
in  that  branch? — I have  to  examine  but  a small  por- 
tion of  the  students  at  the  Matriculation  Examination 
in  the  very  elements  of  Geometry  and  Algebra.  I find 
that,  in  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid,  they  are  gene- 
rally very  fairly  prepared ; and,  generally,  I have  not 
occasion  to  reject  these  men  at  Matriculation  on  my 
own  account;  but  I find,  practically,  that  those  who 
are  ill-prepared  for  my  class  are  as  ill-prepared  for  the 
other  Professors,  if  not  worse. 

379-  Where  do  you  find  that  those  who  come  best 
prepared  have  been,  educated? — I cannot  say.  I have 
no  knowledge  whatever  as  to  where  the  students  derive 
their  preliminary  education. 

380.  Do  you  consider  that  they  come  less  well  pre- 
pared than  they  ought  to  be  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  country? — I should  say  that  the  average  standard 
is  very  much  lower  than  ought  to  be  expected. 
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. ML  Sr  T.  If.  Reding- Are  the  Matriculation  J95.  I should ^1^ >«»'. 


Examinations*  conducted  by  Printed  Papers  ?_Partly  for  Science  Scltolarship  I cTeSS, 

i...  o nurtiv  Vw  Drnl  Examinations.  matical  Scholarship  of  the  Third  ycai  lequnes  the  Belfast 

ithematical  attainment  on  the  part  ot  the  

student?— The  examination  for  the  Senior  Scholarship  P. .Qutktli 


hv  Printed  Papers  and  partly  by  Oral  Examinations,  matical  Scholarship  ot  tlie  i mra  year  requires  me  Belfast. 
KifStheSinat^  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  highest  Mathematical  attainm p ^ 
printed  papers  are  the  best  method ; but  in  such  subjects  student  ?—  The  examination  foi  the  Semoi  Scholarship  , • Gutl„ 
p ~ e f .-  ■ ....  a 1.""--  includes  a much  higher  course.  , 

396.  What  I speak  of  is  before  he  takes  the  A.B. 

Decree  ? — It  does  require  the  highest  attainment. 

397.  I should  like  to  know  the  extent  of  the  course 
in  Mathematics  for  the  Science  Scholarship  of  the  Third 
year  ?_In  addition  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  my 
lectures,  it  includes  the  Theory  of  Equations,  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  and  subjects  of  that  kind,  for  which  I 
have  not  time  in  my  two  years. 

398.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  particularize 
what  is  required  as  the  highest  point.  It  is  not  detailed, 
so  far  as  I can  see,  in  the  Calendar.  It  is  merely  stated 
that  Mathematics  form  part  of  the  Examination  for 
the  Science  Scholarship  of  the  Third  year  ?— 1 The  best 
answer  that  I can  give  to  this  question,  since  there  is 
no  definite  table  of  requirements  set  down,  would  be 
by  the  Papers  which  are  given  for  the  Examination 
for  the  Third-year  Scholarships.  They  are  modelled, 


as  Geometry,  the  examiner  can  discover  a man’s  know- 
ledge by  viva  voce  examination  more  accurately  than 


in  any  other  way. 

382.  You  fix  a minimum,  the  answering  below  which 


will  exclude  the  applicants  ? — Certainly. 

383.  What  proportion  of  questions  are  required  to 
he  answered  on  paper?— That  is  a question  which  it  is 
impossible  accurately  to  answer.  It  is  impossible  to 
set  two  papers  in  two  successive  years  which  will  be 
exactly  alike  in  value.  I may  notice  that,  among  the 
students  who  are  examined  at  Matriculation  in  Mathe- 
matics, a great  many  of  them  are  prepared  ready  to 
enter  for  the  Scholarship  Examination,  which  takes 
place  immediately  after.  Of  course  these  men  pass  an 
exceedingly  creditable  examination,  and  in  a much 
more  extended  course  than  is  required  for  the  Matri- 
culation Examination.  These  men  I find  fairly  pre- 


nave  you  lou  time,  before  I came  to  the  College  he  had  been  m the 


lar^e  "number  of' Candidates? — Not  a'  large  number  ; time  before  I came  to  the  College  he 
large  numoer  oi  cauuma  o babit  0f  not  giving  very  definite  rules  as  to  how  the 


the  reason  of  that  being,  I suppose,  because  the  average 
standard  has  been  somewhat  reduced. 

385.  Mr.  Price Have  you  had  pupils  who  have 

gone  from  this  College  to  the  Queen’s  University  ? — I 
cannot  say  that  I have  myself  had  many,  having  been 


only  here  three  Sessions. 

386.  To  what  extent  does  the  Queen’s  University 


carry  the  Examination  in  Mathematics? — I do  not 
know,  practically,  that  it  carries  it  to  any  very  great 
extent.  There  are  high  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
programme  of  examination,  but  never  having  been  an 
Examiner  in  the  Queen’s  University,  I cannot  tell  how 
far  it  is  carried.  I cannot  tell  whether  the  questions 
are  answered  as  well  as  set. 

387.  Have  you  any  Non-Matriculated  students  in 
Mathematics  ? — I have,  at  present,  four  in  the  First  and 
three  in  the  Second  year;  those  who  enter  as  Non- 
Matriculated  st  udents ’in  the  Second  year  are  generally 
men  who  had  attended  my  Second-year  class  before, 

and  attend  it,  perhaps,  a third  time.  _ * , 

388.  Do  you  know  whether  persons  have  lost  the  petitive  Examination,  there 
Decree  of  B.A.  in  consequence  of  a failure  in  Mathe-  for  printing  the  Taper, 
matics  ? — I am  not  at  all  prepared  in  the  statistics  of 
the  Queen’s  University  Examinations. 

389.  But  does  not  your  experience  show  that  it  con- 
stantly occurs  that  some  persons,  otherwise  intelligent 


Papers  were  to  be  made  up ; but  as  to  making  them  of 
the  same  difficulty  and  extent  of  reading  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  I keep  up  that  standard. 

399.  I would  wish  to  know  the  extent  of  reading  ? — 
It  includes  the  first  two  year’s  subjects,  and  in  addition 
the  Theory  of  Equations,  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
Newton’s  Three  Sections,  the  Theory  of  Probabilities, 
and  the  extension  of  the  subject  of  Differential  Equa- 
tions, and  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

400.  Would  you  particularize,  in  the  same  way,  the 
extent  of  the  course  for  the  Senior  Scholarship,  so  far 
as  Mathematics  are  concerned?— I cannot  do  so,  as 
the  Papers  on  that  subject  are  not  printed.  I never 
had  more  than  one  candidate  for  the  Senior  Scholarship 
in  Mathematics ; and  with  the  consent  of  the  Council 
I satisfied  myself  as  to  the  merits  of  the  candidate 
without  an  examination  in  specified  subjects ; but  by 
examination  I found  he  was  thoroughly  qualified  to 
hold  the  Scholarship  in  Science.  This  not  being  a com- 

no  necessity,  of  course, 


401.1  presume  that  you  require  high  answering  from  a 
man  on  some  subjects  in  Mathematics  who  has  already 
passed  the  University  ?— I am  not  aware  that  I have 
introduced  any  new  subject.  In  any  of  the  subjects 
stated  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  set  questions  of  a.  much 


and  learned,  display  a singular  inaptitude  for  Mathe-  ~ '"‘r.i  ,;  ‘ nrinted  in  the 

’ -much  impeded  by  the  necessity  higher  order  of  difficulty  than  any  printed  in  tne 


matics,  and  are  very  m~,,~  — r - --  , - . 

Philosophy;  but  they  would,  by  proper  application,  to  the  same  point  of  attainment.  —That  lie  should  at 
find  themselves  quite7 competent  for  the  small  exami-  least  have  an  equal  amount^ 


nation  that  is  required  of  them, 
amongst  the  lowest  peasantry?-!  cannot  answer  that  any 


than  he  ought  to  have  at  the  previous  Examination. 


403.  Would  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Andrews  with 


- oqT  Tonr  exoerience  is  short?— My  experience  is  that  the  Examination  for  Second-year  Scholarships 
short ; and  besides,  I hare  S“y^‘s  K 


students  came  from,  orto  whatdass  offife  theyt>elon|p  asthatfbr  the 


losses  on  them? — No. 

393.  Mr.  Gibson To  what  extent  does  your  course 

of  examination  for  the  Science  Scholarships  go  ? 
The  students  attend  me,  perhaps,  only  the  First  year  ; 
all  the  Arts  students  must  attend  me  the  First  year. 
They  have  then  a choice  of  Mathematics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Latin  and  Greek  on  the  other.  Then,  in 
the  Third  year  there  is  an  Examination  for  the  Third- 
year  Scholarships  in  subjects  which  are  not  treated  of 


Third  year  would  then  be  omitted  ?— Yes. 

405.  By  that  course  the  attainments  of  the  Mathe- 
matical student,  as  tested  by  that  Examination,  would 


not  appear  ? — They  would  not  appear. 

406.  It  would  be  tested  at  his  Graduate  Examination 


“K^Se  Science  of  *e  Thhd  year 


when  the  Senior  Scholarships  would  be  awarded? — Yes. 

407.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington.—Whut  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  alteration  suggested  by  the  Vice-President . 
-I  can  only  answer  that  I think  the  work  of  the  stu- 

. 1..  cl  It  . In  nnv  nt.hp.r  noint 


dent  would  be  lightened  by  it ; but  in  any  other  point 

- • t nnlnlnn  X think 


forms  part  of  that  course  ? — Xes;  nut  tne  examination  uu»  m uumuu  , 

comprises  questions  which  I do  not  treat  of  in  my  pass  “ * *°a Sfi ve,  are  cxceedinttly  strict.  The 


?^_Yes ; but  the  examination  that  the  number  of  Examinations  the  student  has  to 


Examinations  themselves  are  exceedingly  strict.  The 
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Tub  reduction  by  which  two  would  be  taken  off*  the  number 
queen’s  of  Examinations  would  be  a great  case  to  the  students. 
College,  408.  Mr,  Price. — You  and  the  Professor  of  Greek 
Belfast.  ar0  rjvals  the  Second  year;  can  you  give  me  any 
mcr  account  of  the  motives  that  make  young  men  choose 
Guthrie  Mathematics  in  preference  to  a comparatively  less  diffi- 
cult  study? — Practically  I find  that  those  who  obtain 
Science  Scholarships  in  the  First  year  almost  always 
come  to  me  in  the  Second. 

409.  Is  that  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  them  again  in 
the  Third  year  ? — Principally  not ; I think,  perhaps, 
because  being  Science  Scholars  they  are  better  prepared 
in  their  Mathematics. 

410.  They  have  more  taste  for  them  ? — Yes. 

411.  Might  not  the  change  that  the  Vice-President 
has  suggested  be  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  Mathema- 
tics, and  to  the  benefit  of  Greek  ? Supposing  a student 
got  his  Scholarship  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  year, 
and  was  sure  of  it  to  the  end  of  the  Third,  might  he  not 
choose  Greek  in  preference  to  Mathematics  ? — Yes ; 
but  he  might  choose  Mathematics  at  the  cost  of  Greek. 


George  Dickie,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
sworn  and  examined. 

dm yc  412.  Chairman — You  arc  Professor  of  Natural 

Didie,  ji.d.  History  ? — Yes. 

413.  What  branch  of  Natural  History  do  you  teach? 
— Zoology  and  Botany;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  I 
teach  Physical  Geography. 

414.  Have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  address 
to  the  Commissioners  ? — I have  noted  down  the  heads 
of  a few  observations  which  I will  lay  before  them. 
In  the  first  place,  when  I came  here,  which  was  at  the 
opening  of  the  College,  I was  very  much  struck  with 
the  contrast,  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  between 
the  position  of  this  country  and  the  country  from  which 
I came,  Scotland.  I allude  to  the  great  want  of  pre- 
paratory schools ; that  is  a subject  upon  which,  however, 
I will  not  enter  at  any  length.  I merely  wish  to  give  my 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  necessity  for  some  improve- 
ment in  that  respect.  I came  from  a district  where,  at 
almost  every  parish  school  students  could  receive  the 
elementary  knowledge  in  Classics  and  Mathematics 
necessary  to  prepare  them  for  College;  but  to  that 
state  of  things  there  is  a very  great  contrast  in  this 
country.  The  second  point  I have  noted  is  the  small 
number  coming  forward  for  graduation  at  the  Queen’s 
University.  I have  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  last  week  a suggestion 
which  I believe  Dr.  Andrews  has  very  fully  laid 
before  you,  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  of 
the  Degree  Examinations  here.  I am  quite  satisfied 
that  a want  of  means  is  one  reason  why  many  students 
do  not  go  to  Dublin.  The  expense  of  going  there, 
and  living  there,  and  timidity,  prevent  not  a few 
deserving  students  going  up  and  subjecting  themselves 
to  the  ordeal  through  which  they  have  to  pass.  I held 
the  office  of  Examiner  for  two  years ; and  I had  the 
feeling  that  had  I been  required  to  go  through  such  an 
ordeal  in  the  same  place,  I would  certainly  have  hesitated 
to  come  forward  for  a Degree,  although  I might  have 
desired  to  do  so.  With  this  impression  I suggested  to 
Dr.  Andrews  that  there  should  be  local  Examinations : 
the  Papers  might  be  the  same  in  all  the  three  Colleges. 
The  Examiners  might  send  down  the  papers  under  seal 
to  us  ; we  could  take  charge  of  the  Examination,  and 
send  up  the  answers  under  seal  to  the  Examiners. 
Another  suggestion  I might  be  allowed  to  make  is  with 
reference  to  the  time  of  Examination  for  the  Degree. 
The  arrangement  in  the  district  from  which  I came  is 
that  the  student  is  allowed  to  take  half  his  Examination 
for  his  Degree  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  Session,  and 
the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session.  I may 
mention  that  the  course  in  the  College  to  which  I 
allude  extends  over  four  years — four  Sessions  of  six 
months  ; and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  Session  the 
student  may  take  half  his  Examination  for  the  Degree 
of  A.M.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  Session  lie  is 
allowed  to  take  the  other  half.  In  this  way  the  student 
is  released  from  constant  work,  and  the  Examination 


comprehends  a wide  range  of  subjects — scarcely  so 
wide  as  ours,  but  still  not  very  far  under  it. 

415.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  dividing  the  Examination 
for  the  Degree? — I am  in  favor  of  dividing  the  Exami- 
nation ; for  I think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  1 
student ; and  I may  state  that  the  same  arrangement  • 
exists  in  Edinburgh  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  Students 
are  allowed  to  take  a certain  number  of  subjects  at  one 
period,  and  a certain  number  at  another  period.  Then, 
in  reference  to  the  Medical  Degree  here,  I have  a feeling 
that  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  Greek  might  be 
dispensed  with  ; it  is  not  required  in  Edinburgh.  The 
Medical  Degree  of  the  Edinburgh  University  holds 
very  high  rank,  and  all  they  require  is  a slight  know- 
ledge of  Latin.  The  third  subject  which  I have  noted 
down  is  in  reference  to  my  own  position.  I trust,  I 
shall  be  excused  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the 
Commissioners.  It  is  in  reference  to  the  subjects  which 
I am  required  to  teach.  I am  required  to  teach  Zoology 
and  Botany,  and  in  addition,  Physical  Geography.  Phy- 
sical Geography  is  a distinct  course,  for  which  from 
some  students  I receive  no  remuneration  whatever, 
and  never  have  received  any.  Most  of  the  students 
attend  me  in  Botany  and  Zoology;  but  the  students 
from  the  Civil  Engineering  Class  are  sent  to  my  class, 
who  never  attended  any  of  my  previous  classes.  I beg 
leave  to  say  that  is  rather  an  anomalous  case ; and  I 
trust  I shall  be  excused  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioners. 

4 1 6.  Mr.  Gibson — You  have  referred  to  a University 
in  which  the  Degree  is  given  by  taking  one-half  of  the 
course  of  Examination  at  the  beginning,  and  the  other 
half  at  the  end  of  the  year? — The  College  to  which  I 
allude  is  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 

417.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  out  that  plan 
in  this  College,  where  the  course  does  not  extend  over 
the  same  period;  would  you  take  half  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Third  year,  in  the  same  way? — I think  that  might 
be  done. 

41 8.  I do  not  see  what  practical  advantage  would 
result  from  dividing  the  Degree  Examination  into  two 
— one  to  be  taken  at  the  beginning  and  the  other  at  the 
end.  You  would  have,  in  fact,  two  Examinations  in 
place  of  one? — I am  not  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  division  of  subjects,  but  I merely  offer  it  as 
a suggestion  for  relieving  students  from  the  very 
heavy  work  which  they  have;  they  are  oppressed  with 
Examinations,  in  fact. 

419.  Has  any  thing  occurred  to  you  with  regard  to 
the  relief  that  might  be  given  to  students  of  your  class 
if  the  elementary  branches  of  the  subjects  were  intro- 
duced into  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country — do  you 
think  that  they  could  be  introduced  in  an  elementary 
way,  so  as  to  facilitate  their  studies  here  ? — To  what 
subjects  do  you  allude? 

420.  Zoology  and  Botany,  for  instance  ? — I believe 
to  a considerable  extent  they  could  be  introduced,  but 
I do  not  think  that  a student  could  acquire  any  know- 
ledge of  the  general  principles  at  any  of  these  schools, 
considering  the  way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught 
at  present.  I believe  it  would  greatly  aid  the  student 
coming  to  my  class,  had  he  a preliminary  knowledge  of 
both  Zoology  and  Botany. 

421.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Patterson  has  pub- 
lished a little  manual  of  Zoology,  adapted,  to  the  use 
of  schools  ? — Yes. 

422.  That  is  of  such  a character  as  to  be  sufficiently 
elementary  for  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
scientific  to  be  useful  to  you  ? — You  will  find  by  the 
calendar  that  I recommend  students  to  read  that  book 
before  coming  to  my  class. 

423.  Mr.  Price — Have  you  many  Non-Matriculated 
students  in  Physical  Geography? — Very  few,  indeed. 

I do  not  know  of  the  Engineering  students  how  many 
are  Matriculated  and  how  many  Non-Matriculated ; but 
all  the  other  students  attending  my  class  are  students 
going  through  the  Arts  course. 

424.  Do  you  find  persons-  coming  from  the  town  of 
Belfast  who  wish  to  learn  the  products  of  different 
countries,  the  laws  which  govern  the  Globe.  &c.  ? — 

I had  one  or  two  amateurs  coming  to  me,  but  they  were 
friends  of  my  own. 
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The  425.  Have  the  mercantile  classes  shown  no  desire 
Queen’s  to  avail  themselves  of  Physical  Geography,  by  going 
College,  through  a regular  course  1 — I have  no  students  of  that 
LFAST'  description  at  all.  Allow  me  to  state  what  I believe 
George  is  a great  obstruction  in  the  way  of  amateurs  attending 
Dickie,  m.d.  our  College — the  distance  it  is  from  town.  I can  state. 

from  my  own  experience,  that  I have  known  gentlemen 
who  have  said — “We  certainly  should  desire  to  attend 
your  class,  but  it  would  require  the  sacrifice  of  two 
hours,  and  we  have  only  one  to  spare.” 

426.  Should  you  not  expect  that  Physical  Geography 
would  be  a popular  Science  in  a town  like  Belfast, 
where  there  is  so  much  commerce  ? — I certainly  should 
expect  to  see  exhibited  a desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  such  a very  important  subject,  in  reference  to 
various  departments  of  social  economy. 

427.  Mr.  Gibson Do  I understand  you  to  say  that 

the  school  of  Civil  Engineering  attends  your  class  of 
Physical  Geography  without  paying  any  thing? — They 
never  pay  me  a fee  at  all.  The  reason  is  this:  no 
provision  was  made  originally  for  their  attendance  on 
that  class — I think  it  was  an  after-regulation  of  the 
University ; no  provision  was  made  for  any  fee  to  be 
paid  by  them,  and,  therefore,  no  fee  could  be  charged. 
I merely  mention  the  case,  not  with  the  view  of 
making  any  complaint,  but  with  the  view  of  showing 
that  my  successor  ought  not  to  he  held  obliged  to  do 
what  I have  done.  I look  on  these  students  as  pro- 
perly not  belonging  to  my  class,  and  I thought  if  I did 
so,  I might  certainly  be  doing  an  injustice  to  my  suc- 
cessor, who  might  be  expected  to  do  the  same. 

428.  The  case  has  arisen  from  inadvertence? — From 
inadvertence  in  the  University  Ordinances ; I make  no 
complaint  about  it. 

429.  Mr.  Price. — Are  not  the  advantages  held  out 
to  students  here  higher  than  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen  ? — The  advantages  are  far  superior  here. 
I was  connected  with  both  the  Colleges  at  Aberdeen, 
and  the  course  of  education  here  is  very  far  superior. 

430.  It  is  higher  ? — Much  higher. 

431.  But  then  fewer  avail  themselves  of  it? — Well, 
I have  stated  some  facts  connected  with  that  subject. 

432.  You  would  take  into  account  the  number  that 
have  been  prevented  from  entering  the  College  in  con- 
sequence of  inferior  preliminary  education  ? — I am  well 
acquainted  with  the  three  northern  counties  of  Scotland, 
and  in  almost  every  parish  school  a young  man  could 
get  the  rudiments  in  Classics  and  Mathematics  suffi- 
cient to  prepare  him  for  College.  When  I came  here,  I 
found  the  case  altogether  different.  I saw  at  once  tha£ 
certainly  would  be  an  obstruction,  and  one  which  would 
remain,  to  any  material  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents. I stated  so  to  the  Yice-President,  and  I merely 
wish  to  add  my  testimony  to  his  superior  testimony  on 
that  subject. 

433.  Do  you  think  that,  if  the  standard  in  Scotland 
was  raised  to  the  level  of  the  standard  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  the  numbers  in  Scotland  would  not,  practi- 
cally, diminish  ? — They  would  still  be  kept  up — I am 
quite  satisfied  of  that. 

434.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  made  any  special  effort 
to  cultivate  or  direct  a class  of  non-professional  students 
in  the  study  of  Zoology,  independent  of  your  strict 
professional  duty  here  as  Professor  ? — I have. 

435.  Have  you  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on 
Natural  History,  at  an  hour  and  during  a season  when 
the  people  of  Belfast  would  be  likely  to  attend,  and  in 
which  they  would  take  an  interest  from  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  subjects  which  might  be  introduced 
to  them  ? — Last  year  I was  requested  to  commence  a 
course  in  Botany  by  two  gentlemen,  from  seven  to  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  I accordingly  promised  to 
do,  on  the  understanding  that  they  would  pledge  them- 
selves to  bring  forward  a certain  number  so  that  I might 
in  reality,  not  in  name,  have  a class.  I accordingly 
advertised,  and  used  every  possible  means  to  make  the 
arrangement  generally  known ; but  only  four  or  five 
gentlemen  presented  themselves;  and  I did  not  think  I 
was  called  on  to  open  a separate  course  for  four  or  five. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction,  as  I before  stated,  that  the 
distance  at  which  the  College  is  situated  from  the  town 
is  a great  obstruction  to  the  attendance  of  amateurs. 


436.  You  proposed  to  give  the  course  in  Botany  in  The 

the  spring  and  summer  seasons  ? — Yes.  Queen's 

437.  Had  you  ever  any  special  course  in  Zoology,  of  College, 

a popular  character? — No;  I never  had  any  special 
course  except  in  the  College.  _ George 

438.  Sir  T.  N.  Fedington — I observe  in  the  Statutes  Dkiie,  m.d, 
that  there  is  a fee  payable  for  lectures  on  Natural  His- 
tory, and  also  on  the  Natural  History  of  Farm  Animals. 

Do  I understand  that  the  students  pay  a separate  fee 
for  lectures  on  Natural  History  and  the  Natural  His- 
tory of  Farm  Animals?— I deliver  nb  lectures  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Farm  Animals.  I may  state  the 
Agricultural  students  all  attend  my  class,  which  com- 
prehends the  history  of  all  animals : and  when  I come 
to  any  subject  bearing  on  the  History  of  Farm  Animals 
I enlarge  upon  it,  but  it  is  not  a separate  course  with 

439.  When  you  first  entered  on  your  duties  here  as 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  were  you  provided  with 
the  means  of  effectually  illustrating  that  subject? — 

Not  in  the  first  Session,  and  very  indifferently  in  the 
second  Session.  I had  some  means  of  my  own,  in  the 
shape  of  drawings  and  specimens,  but  still  the  means 
of  illustration  I considered  not  sufficient ; but  before 
the  commencement  of  the  third  Session  I was  pretty 
fully  equipped  in  that  way,  both  as  regards  drawings 
and  collections ; still  I am  not  so- well  equipped  as  I 
could  wish. 

440.  Did  that  arise  from  the  College  Authorities 
having  no  funds  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose  ? — 

There  were  funds  placed  at  my  disposal,  but  the  defi- 
ciency mainly  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  at  once  pro- 
curing specimens,  or  getting  proper  artists  to  prepare 
drawings  and  diagrams. 


John  F.  Hodges,  m.d.,  f.c.s.,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
sworn  and  examined. 

441.  Chairman Y ou  are  Professor  of  Agriculture  ? John  p. 

— I am,  my  Lord.  . ex?s°'MD 

442.  Can  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
cause  why  there  are  so  few  students  in  the  department 
of  Agriculture  ? — I think  it  may  be  attributed  to  various 
causes,  though,  in  the  first  instance,  I do  not  believe  the 
disproportion  to  be  so  great  as  may  be  imagined.  The 
subject  as  part  of  a Collegiate  education  is  entirely 
a new  one,  and  we  find,  in  the  old  Universities,  that 
the  attendance  on  a new  subject  is,  for  some  time, 
always  very  small ; but  taking  the  total  attendance 
at  College,  I do  not  think  the  attendance  on  the 
Agricultural  class  is  so  very  small  as  might  be 
supposed.  I conceive,  however,  a greater  attend- 
ance might  be  expected  if  certain  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  students  were  removed.  I noted  down, 
yesterday,  a few  particulars  which  I believe  would  be 
useful  to  show  the  effect  produced  by  the  present  plan  of 
education  on  the  attendance,  and  also  certain  obstacles 
which  exist,  and  which  prevent  the  students  from 
coming  forward.  In  the  first  place,  the  number  of 
Agricultural  schools  supported  by  the  National  Board, 
and  which  give  an  excellent  education  to  a number  of 
the  sons  of  small  farmers,  naturally  take  away  some 
students  that  might  come  to  our  College.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  inducement  for  the  students  to 
follow  the  course  marked  out  by  the  Queen’s  University. 

The  Agricultural  Diploma  confers  no  social  position  or 
other  advantages.  It  does  not  open  the  way  to  any 
professional  employment,  so  that  the  students  have  no 
inducement  to  go  through  the  entire  course.  In  fact, 
the  want  of  any  stimulus  being  held  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  connexion  with  the  Diploma  prevents  many 
persons  coming  forward.  On  inquiry  you  will  find, 
that  out  of  the  students  who  attend,  very  few  go  for- 
ward for  the  Agricultural  Diploma.  I believe,  the 
first  year  the  College  opened  twelve  students  attended. 

Some  of  them  took  merely  the  Agricultural  class ; some 
were  the  sons  of  private  gentlemen,  and  they  gained  a 
good  knowledge,  which  the  class  affords,  without  any 
intention  of  looking  for  a Diploma  or  other  mark,  having 
attended  the  regular  course  in  College.  In  the  third 
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The  place,  I believe,  the  course  of  study,  as  at  present  pre- 
Qdebn’s  scribed,  interposes  obstacles  to  the  attendance  of  the 
College,  students.  Many  of  the  students  that  come  to  our  College 
Belfast.  are  y0ung  lads  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  They 
johnZ  come  from  districts  where  they  have  received  only  a 
iWjfs.M.D.  moderate  amount  of  education,  and  they  are  at  once 
rcs-  ushered  into,  at  least,  five  different  departments  of 
Science ; and  any  person  who  has  attended  the  course 
in  College  will  at  once  see,  that  to  acquire  the  mere 
terminology  would  take  more  time  than  is  at  present 
allowed  to  the  students ; consequently,  they  do  not  go 
beyond  the  First  year  until  they  are  frightened  from  pre- ' 
senting  themselves  for  the  Scholarship  Examinations. 
I know  several  cases  where  young  men  stated  that 
they  were  afraid  they  would  not  be  able  to  make 
up  sufficiently,  in  the  short  time,  for  the  Scholar- 
ship Examinations  in  the  Second  year,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  ceased  to  attend  the  College,  or  merely 
continued  as  Non-Matriculated  students.  I think  this 
is  the  chief  reason  why  so  limited  a number  attend  our 
classes.  The  course,  as  at  present  prescribed  for  the 
students  in  Agriculture,  is  an  exceedingly  heavy  one, 
considering  the  class  of  persons  that,  on  the  average, 
present  themselves.  The  student  is  required  to  attend 
three  Terms,  lectures  on  Chemistry ; Three  terms,  on 
the  Theory  of  Agriculture ; three  Terms,  on  Natural 
Philosophy  ; one  Term,  or  two,  I believe,  on  Botany ; 
and  two  on  Natural  History.  The  University  requires, 
by  an  Ordinance  dated  31st  October,  1851,  a very  ex- 
tended course,  going  even  beyond  that  originally  con- 
templated, and  adds  an  additional  Term  to  the  period 
settled  on  at  the  opening  of  the  College,  and  has  also 
rendered  it  compulsory  on  students  to  attend  twelve 
months  on  the  labors  of  a farm  before  presenting  them- 
selves for  a Diploma. 

443.  Mr.  Price. — Three  years  in  all? — Tes. 

444.  Chairman — Is  the  want  of  a farm  attached  to 
the  College  an  impediment  to  the  progress  of  your 
class? — Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  such  an  ob- 
struction from  that  source,  but  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  students 
will  be  privileged  to  observe  the  labor  performed  upon 
the.  large  farm  which  has  been  taken  by  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  The  want  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity has  hitherto,  no  doubt,  prevented  many  of  the 
farming  class  coming  forward,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  education  carried  on  was  merely  theoretical. 

445.  You  are  also  lecturer  on  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence?— I became  so  at  the  request  of  the  College 
Council.  I believe,  the  second  year,  after  the  opening 
of  the  College,  I agreed  to  give  the  lectures  required 
in  that  department.  I receive  no  salary,  but  merely 
the  fees  from  the  pupils,  which,  on  the  average,  amount 
to  about  £16  a-year.  I may  take  the  liberty  of  men- 
tioning, that  I have  also  to  give  an  additional  course 
of  lectures  not  contemplated  at  the  time  I was 
appointed.  I am  obliged  to  give  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  History  and  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals.  So 
the  courses  I have  to  give  are  courses  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  on  the  History  and  Dis- 
eases of  Farm  Animals,  and  then  a voluntary  course 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

446.  Mr.  Price You  think  that  the  education,  as 

prescribed  here,  for  Agriculture  is  too  Scientific  and 
too  extensive  for  the  wants  of  those  who  would  be 
farmers  in  Ireland  ? — Considering  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country,  I think  it  is  rather  advanced ; 
but  I think  this  difficulty  might  be  remedied  by  spread- 
ing the  course  over  a longer  period. 

447.  Your  answer  would  imply,  that  the  education 
is  suited  for  persons  farming  on  a larger  scale  than  the 
generality  of  farmers  here  ? — Yes ; the  farmers  of  the 
North  are  chiefly  small  farmers. 

448.  Do  you  believe  that  this  department  would 
become  attractive  to  Agriculturists  if  some  of  the 
branches  at  present  required  were  omitted  ? — I think 
an  option  might  be  afforded  to  the  student.  He  might 
be  allowed  to  select  such  a class  as  he  thought  most 
useful  in  the  department  of  Agriculture. 

449.  Do  you  think  in  Scotland  the  practical  farmers 
are  anxious  to  have  a Scientific  education  as  largo  as 


this  ?— I do  not  know  the  actual  extent  to  which  they  The 
desire  it.  Queen’s 

450.  Mineralogy,  for  instance,  is  an  elaborate  sub-  College, 

ject,  do  you  think  they  know  it  in  detail  ? — Some  of  Belfast- 
them  know  Mineralogy  very  well,  and  have  written  John  f. 
upon  it.  ifod/jes.u.T). 

451.  Is  the  farm  you  spoke  of  near  Belfast? — F,c'3' 
Within  one  mile  and  a-half.  It  has  only  been  lately 
taken.  It  is  an  unimproved  tract  of  land  which  will 
require  considerable  outlay  before  it  can  be  made 
profitable. 

452.  Have  there  been  objections  made,  in  general, 
to  the  Professorships  of  Agriculture  ? — I know,  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  we  have  an  important  Agricultural 
Society,  composed  chiefly  of  farmers,  and  they  are 
anxious  to  have  a Professorship  to  themselves. 

453.  What  modifications  would  you  suggest  that 
you  think  would  bring  you  more  students  ? — I can  see 
no  other  plan,  at  present,  than  to  allow  the  students 
to  select  any  of  the  classes  in  their  course  which  they 
choose. 

454.  Would  you  sketch  what  your  practical  conclu- 
sion is — what  change  you  require  to  adapt  your  depart- 
ment to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  because 
there  are  so  few  students  now  that  the  Professorship 
of  Agriculture  seems  almost  suspended? — The  only 
change  I have  to  suggest  is,  that  the  students  should 
be  allowed  an  option  in  selecting  certain  classes.  For 
instance,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  take  Mineralogy, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  take  Natural  History ; and 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  attend  three  Terms  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  they  should  be  required  to  attend 
only  a certain  department  of  Natural  Philosophy.  All 
these  various  departments  are  useful  in  a general,  high 
education,  but  some  of  them  might  be  omitted  in  this 
instance. 

455.  Have  you  any  hope  that  such  a change  would 
produce  an  impression  on  your  numbers  ? — Yes. 

456.  Might  it  be  said,  that  the  expense  of  three 
years’  study  is  more  than  is  suited  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  farmers  of  this  country? — The  students  that 
have  presented  themselves  were  of  the  higher  class  of 
farmers,  who  could  afford  to  look  forward  to  becoming 
land  agents.  Young  men  educated  here  obtained 
situations,  though  having  no  Diploma  from  the  Univer- 
sity. Some  of  them  occupy,  at  present,  situations  as 
agents  and  managers  of  property. 

457.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Is  not  the  twelve 
months’  attendance  on  the  Practical  W orking  of  a Farm 
a portion  of  the  instruction  that  several  farmers  would 
wish  their  sons  at  all  times  to  receive  ? — Yes. 

458.  You  would  not  propose  to  dispense  with  that  ? 

— No. 

459.  That  is  one  of  the  three  years  ? — Yes. 

460.  He  might  receive  that  instruction,  very  useful 
at  the  present  time,  while  pursuing  his  College  stu- 
dies ? — He  might,  if  we  had  a farm  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  College. 

461.  Mr.  Price. — Are  there  not  more  Agricultural 
students  at  Cork  ? — I believe  there  are  more  Agricul- 
tural students  in  this  College  than  in  any  other. 

462.  How  many  students  have  you  now? — Five. 

463.  Then  the  cause  that  prevents  students  from 
coming  to  the  College  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Belfast,  but  in  the  system  itself,  and  the  nature 
of  the  education  afforded  ? — It  must  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  education  afforded,  and  also  in  ihe 
condition  of  the  country.  What  I mean  to  convey  is, 
that  the  education  is  too  high  compared  with  the  power 
of  embracing  it.  It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  Agricultural  students,  properly  so  called,  who 
attend  my  class,  do  not  come  from  the  country  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Belfast.  I have  had 
students  from  the  South  of  Ireland,  and  also  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Galway. 

464.  Is  there  not  an  Agricultural  Professorship  at 
Galway  ? — Yes. 

465.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  your  students  all  Non- 
Matriculated  ? — I have  only  one  this  year,  but  gene- 
rally they  are  more  than  half. 

466.  The  Non-Matriculated  students  take  up  such 
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The  parts  of  the  course  as  they  feel  disposed? — In  some 
Queen’s  cases  they  take  the  whole  of  my  class,  and  in  more  cases 
Belfast’  they  take  my  class  and  two  or  three  other  classes. 

' 467.  Do  you  think  the  Scholarships  given  to  your 

John  f.  class  are  not  sufficient  inducements  to  students  to  pur- 
Hodges,  m.d.  gue  t]lejr  couvse  ? — I do  not  think  they  are,  because 
they  are  decided  by  a course  which  is  too  difficult  for 
the  student  to  prepare. 

468.  What  is  the  value  of  a Junior  Scholarship  in 
Agriculture? — Only  £15.  It  has  been  found,  practi- 
cally, that  students,  though  willing  to  go  forward  for 
Agricultural  Scholarships,,  are  deterred  from  being  put 
into  competition  with  students  from  other  departments. 

469.  Have  students  in  other  departments  competed  ? 
— They  have  not  competed  directly. 

470.  Then  how  do  they  come  into  competition  with 


them  ? — Occasionally  students  go  for  Scholarships  in  The 
other  departments  than  those  which  they  intend  to  Queen’s 
follow  up.  College, 

471.  Mr.  Price. — Have  any  of  your  Agricultural  ELFA8t- 

scholars  obtained  Agricultural  Diplomas  ? — Three,  I ,/0/m  p 
believe.  m.d. 

472.  On  an  examination  at  the  Queen’s  Univcr-  F'c’3’ 
sity  ? — Yes. 

473.  None  have  been  rejected,  I presume? — No. 

474.  Would  not  the  Diploma  be  considered  a high 
recommendation  to  a gentleman  requiring  an  agent  ? — 

I think,  in  the  absence  of  a sufficient  testimonium  of 
practical  skill  and  practical  training,  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a satisfactory  test,  I think,  however,  that 
practical  training  is  indispensable  to  a proper  education 
in  Agriculture. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

Belfast  (Second  Day),  4th  March,  1857. 


Present The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; 

Mr.  Ross, 

John  Stevelly,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
sworn  and  examined. 

John  475.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Natural 

philosophy  ? — I am,  my  Lord. 

476.  Can  you  state  how  many  pupils  you  have  in 
the  present  year  ? — I am  not  perfectly  certain  of  the 
number,  but  I think  it  is  thirty-three.  This  number 
includes  the  Matriculated  students  in  Arts,  the  Engi- 
neering, the  Agricultural,  the  Medical,  and  the  Non- 
Matriculated  students. 

477.  I believe  there  are  upwards  of  sixty  attending 
lectures  delivered  by  you,  but,  perhaps,  some  of  them 
attend  more  than  one  class  ? — The  classes  are  as  I have 
stated — the  Arts  Matriculated  students,  the  Non-Matri- 
culated  students,  the  Engineering,  the  Agricultural,  and 
the  Medical.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
return  that  has  been  made. 

478.  Have  you  the  Report  of  the  President  for  this 
year  ? — The  President  was  kind  enough  to  put  me  in 
possession  of  his  last  Report  the  very  day  1 took  ill, 
and  I have  not  had  time  to  read  the  Report  itself ; but 
he  also  submitted  to  me,  along  with  the  other  Profes- 
sors, the  draft  Report,  which  I read  most  carefully,  and 
suggested  any  little  corrections  I thought  necessary. 

479.  Would  you  state  the  numbers  attending  your 
class  in  1 855-56  ? — I see,  from  this  Report,  there  were 
six  students  in  the  Advanced  class,  twenty-four  in  the 
Demonstrative,  thirty-six  in  the  Experimental,  three 
in  the  Practical. 

480.  Are  the  three  in  the  Practical  class  Engineering 
students? — Yes;  they  attend  what  we  call  Practical 
Mechanics,  but  they  also  attend  the  whole  course  along 
with  the  Arts  students,  the  Medical,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural students.  The  business  of  the  general  class  is 
conducted  three  days  in  the  week.  There  are  two  hours 
of  lecture,  in  one  of  which  demonstrations  in  Geo- 
metry and  Algebra,  so  far  as  the  six  books  of  Euclid 
and  Common  Algebra,  are  admissible ; the  second  hour 
is  devoted  to  illustrations,  by  demonstrations  with  proofs 
and  experiments,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done,  and  which 
is  frequently  possible  in  Hydrostatics  and  Optics;  but 
other  subjects  can  be  placed  before  the  students  only 
in  such  a way  as  to  teach  them  how  the  experiments 
are  conducted,  as  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  out 
of  an  eight-months’  course  to  bring  them  at  length 
through  them.  This  is  the  explanation  of  what  the 
Registrar,  when  compiling  the  Return  in  the  President’s 
Report,  must  have  meant  by  the  subdenominations, 
Demonstrative  and  Experimental.  On  two  days  in  the 
week  there  is  the  Advanced  class,  which  is  voluntary ; 
the  students  who  look  for  Honors  attend  it.  The  busi- 
ness embraces  the  applications  of  Analytic  Geometry 
and  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  to  Statics, 
Dynamics,  and  Physical  Optics,  and  those  portions  of 
Astronomy  that  are  particularly  Physical.  I should,  for 
fear  of  misapprehension,  say,  that  my  friend,  Prof  essor 


Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Secretary. 

Tait,  is  kind  enough  to  conduct  that  class  for  me,  my  John 
health  not  having  permitted  me  to  devote  my  attention  i££U,Jr 
to  business  so  many  hours  in  the  day ; and  while  I was 
away  for  my  health,  our  good  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent arranged  my  classes. 

481.  Mr.  Gibson — It  is  the  advanced  class  that 
Professor  Tait  takes  up  ? — Yes ; he  Inis  taken  it  this 
last  year. 

482.  I think  you  stated  it  was  a voluntary  class  ? — 

Those  students  only  attend  it  who  look  for  Honors,  and 
they  numbered  six  last  year. 

483.  Chairman — The  classification  of  your  depart- 
ment, as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  President’s 
Report,  is  not  your  own  ? — No  ; I rather  think 
it  is  the  Registrar’s  classification,  but  I am  satisfied  it 
is  correct.  Professor  Tait  put  in  the  number  six  as 
the  attending  number  last  year,  which  I had  no  reason 
to  know.  He  took  up  the  class  from  the  commence- 
ment last  year,  as  I was  away  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
for  my  health,  when  the  class  opened. 

484.  Can  you  state  how  many  students  there  were 
attending  your  classes  for  the  last  two  years  ? — I can 
now  give  the  Commissioners  the  particulars  regarding 
the  number  of  distinct  students  in  the  Natural  Philoso- 
phy class  during  that  time: — there  were  of  Matriculated 
Arts  students  (of  Third  year),  in  1855-56, 16;  in  1856- 
57,  17.  Of  Engineering  students  (of  Second  year),  in 
1855-56,  3;  in  1856-57,  2.  Of  Agricultural  students 
(of  Second  year),  in  1855-56,  4;  in  1856-57,  2.  Of 
Non-Matriculated  students,  and  Medical  students  (of 
Second  year),  in  1855-56,  13;  in  1856-57,  14.  The 
number  in  attendance  on  the  Voluntary  class  during 
the  present  year  is  8.  Some  of  the  foregoing  students 
attend  with  me  more  than  one  class ; in  the  Voluntary 
class  all  attend  more  than  one  class. 

485.  Mr.  Price. — Do  I understand  correctly,  that 
the  application  of  the  Calculus  to  Natural  Philosophy 
forms  part  of  your  course  ? — It  does  for  the  Advanced 
students — those  who  are  looking  for  Honors,  either  at 
the  closing  Examinations  in  our  College  or  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

486.  The  regulations  of  the  College  require,  as  I 
understand,  that  every  student  who  is  a candidate  for 
a Degree  in  Arts  should  pursue  a course  of  three  Terms 
in  Natural  Philosophy.  Does  that  imply  that  every 
student  in  Arts  is  to  understand  the  Differential  Calcu- 
lus ? — Certainly  not ; his  attendance  in  the  Advanced 
class  is  perfectly  voluntary. 

487.  What  is  it  that  the  student  in  the  Third  year 
in  Natural  Philosophy  must  go  through  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  the  College  in  order  to  be  a candidate  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? — Every  student  must  have 
a competent  knowledge  of  Mechanics— in  its  two 
departments,  Statics,  and  Dynamics — Hydrostatics, 
Optics  Geometrical  or  Demonstrative,  Astronomy,  and 
Experimental  Physics. 

488.  Then,  am  I to  understand  that  any  person  who 
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jUI1  matriculates  in  this  College  for  the  Degree  in  Arts 
Qoeen's  must  know  Mathematics  enough  to  understand  Optics, 
College,  and  Scientific  Mechanics  ? — I do  not  think  a student 
Belfast.  cou]q  matriculate  in  this  College  unless  he  was  ac- 
Mn  quainted  with  the  six  books  of  Euclid. 

489.  Yes,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference 
i'"D.  between  the  six  books  of  Euclid  and  Optics  and  Me- 
chanics ? — The  mere  Geometrical  part  of  Optics  can  be 
taught  with  very  little  knowledge,  indeed,  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

490.  I wanted  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  these 
mixed  sciences  was  required? — For  Pass  students  the 
knowledge  that  is  necessary  is  very  limited  indeed ; 
the  knowledge  of  Analytic  Geometry  is  not  required 
at  all,  nor  the  higher  branches  of  Algebra. 

491.  Then,  if  I understand  aright,  the  Mechanics 
and  the  Optics  taught  are  merely  a few  Geometrical 
outlines,  but  not  the  application  of  Mathematics  to 
them  ? — No  difficult  Mathematical  demonstrations  are 
requisite. 

492.  Leaving  the  Matriculation  question  alone,  and 
confining  myself  to  those  three  Terms  in  which  you 
have  students  in  Natural  Philosophy,  may  I ask 
whether  your  course  necessarily  implies  that  every 
student  who  attends  it  must  be  practically  acquainted 
with  the  six  books  of  Euclid  ? — Not  at  all ; but  from 
two  to  three  books.  Mathematical  demonstration  is 
scarcely  ever  resorted  to.  From  two  to  three  o’clock 
a lecture  is  delivered,  which  is  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  moment,  by  drawings,  models, 
&c. 

493.  By  virtue  of  a College  regulation  all  students 
who  are  candidates  for  the  B.A.  Degree  must  go 
through  this  course.  Do  you  find  any  number  of 
them  who  cannot  follow  the  class  from  a deficient 
knowledge  of  Mathematics  ? — I have  not  found  a large 
number  who  could  not  follow  the  subjects. 

494.  Do  you  find  that  your  Mechanical  and  Optical 
lectures  can  be  followed,  practically,  by  all  the  stu- 
dents who  are  obliged  to  come  to  you  in  Natural 
Philosophy? — I could  not  say  on  behalf  of  all  the 
students  that  they  could  follow  me  in  every  part,  nor 
do  I think  it  would  be  a reasonable  thing  to  keep 
back  well-prepared  and  advanced  students  for  those 
who  are  ill  prepared. 

495.  My  object  is  not  to  find  out  what  you  do  with 
those  who  have  a talent  for  Natural  Philosophy,  but 
to  discover  the  minimum  which,  of  necessity,  you  re- 
quire by  the  laws  of  the  College  from  those  who  attend 
you  during  the  Session  ? — A very,  moderate  knowledge 
of  Euclid  and  of  Algebra  would  be,  practically,  suffi- 
cient for  any  student. 

496.  I thought  you  said,  a student  to  go  through 
your  lectures  must  have  a knowledge  of  five  or  six 
books? — They  are  necessary  for  the  Demonstrative 
part.  The  Pass  part  of  the  course  does  not  require  a 
Mathematical  demonstration  almost.  I should  wish  to 
explain,  that  the  part  I alluded  to  is  the  Experimental, 
which  is  so  marked  in  the  Report  of  the  President. 

497.  At  Cambridge  they  had  a regulation  that  no 
man  could  take  Honors  in  Classics  unless  he  attained 
a certain  distinction  in  Mathematics;  primd facie,  the 
regulation  here  is  something  of  the  same  character. 
You  compel  your  students  in  Arts  to  go  through  a 
course  of  Natural  Philosophy.  My  object  was  to  dis- 
cover the  minimum  of  Mathematics  that  involved  for 
everybody  ? — The  minimum  of  answering  that  would 
pass  is  a different  thing  from  the  minimum  knowledge 
that  I conceive  would  be  necessai’y  for  going  through 
a class. 

498.  It  is  the  minimum  of  the  Pass  I ask  for  ? — That 
would  be  a very  moderate  thing.  I do  not  think  that 
I have  ever  stopped,  for  want  of  knowledge,  more  than 
five  or  six  students. 

499.  Would  yon  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know 
what  were  the  subjects  in  Mathematics  these  five  or 
six  students  did  not  know,  and  which  compelled  you 
to  stop  them  ? — The  way  that  we  examine,  and  have 
done  since  this  College  was  opened,  was  suggested  by 
Professor  Wilson,  and  it  is  this:  the  Examination  is 
conducted  partly  by  written  questions  and  partly 


orally.  I attach  to  each  question,  as  I believe  the  other  The 
Professors  likewise  do,  a number  which  I consider  if  it  Queen’s 
had  been  answered,  would  be  the  value  of  it.  Then  I College, 
tot  these  all  up,  and  in  proportion  as  a student  answers  ~Bei'fast’ 
up  to  the  sum  tqtal  do  I give  him  credit  in  the  number  John 
of  marks  allowed  me  by  the  College  regulations.  My  'Vfecefly, 
number  in  Arts  is  eighteen.  Now,  if  a student  who  LLD' 
ought  to  have  answered  eighteen,  does  not  answer  so 
as  to  obtain  half  a mark,  I consider  that  student  ought 
not  to  pass,  and  such  was  the  case  of  the  students  re- 
ferred to. 

500.  These  are  the  marks  you  use  at  your  Examina- 
tions, but  I want  to  know,  supposing  that  a student 
did  not  know  what  an  angle  or  a circle  was,  would 
that  pluck  him  ? — I scarcely  feel  I would  in  my 
department,  for  I do  not  consider  that  is  my  business ; 
and  with  respect  to  this  subject,  if  the  Commissioners 
will  look  over  some  of  the  papers  they  will  see  that 
they  are  arranged  in  such  a way  that  many  of  them 
could  be  answered  by  persons  entirely  ignorant  of 
Mathematics.  As,  for  instance,  I have  frequently 
asked,  and  do  ask,  such  a question  as  this — “Explain 
the  action  of  the  common  pump.”  No  student  that 
had  been  attentive  at  all  could  miss  such  a question  as 
that. 

501.  If  he  could  explain  the  action  of  the  pump, 
would  he  pass,  although  he  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  an  angle  and  circle  ? — He  would  pass  although 
he  was  not  able  to  answer  those  questions  which  involve 
a knowledge  of  Mathematics. 

502.  Mr.  Gibson. — Your  class,  I believe,  is  attended 
by  Arts  students  of  the  Third  year? — Yes. 

503.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Third  year  the 
student  will  have  passed  a pretty  extensive  course  in 
Mathematics  under  the  Mathematical  Professor  ? — Yes. 

504.  The  Third-year  Science  Scholarship  is  a Scho- 
larship which  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
year,  and  has  not  the  student,  who  gets  that  Scholar- 
ship and  is  about  to  enter  your  class,  passed  through 
the  course  of  the  Second-year  Science  Scholarship, 
namely,  Euclid,  Algebra,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Conic 
Sections,  Plane  Co-ordinate  Geometry,  and  the  Diffe- 
rential Calculus ; in  other  words,  the  Third-year  Science 
Scholarship  embraces  the  extensive  course  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Tait  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

505.  Then,  I suppose,  in  your  class  there  are  stu- 
dents who  are  able,  if  necessary,  to  answer  in  Me- 
chanics and  Statics  by  reference  to  problems  or  for- 
mulas; and  then,  the  lower  class  of  students,  who 
possess  a small  amount  of  Mathematics,  but  still  enough 
to  enable  them  to  pass,  will  still  be  able  to  understand 
your  lectures,  they  are  so  plain  ? — I should  hope  so ; 

I try  to  make  them  as  plain  as  I can. 

506.  At  the  same  time  the  Advanced  students  have 
ample  scope  for  their  Mathematical  knowledge  ? — That 
is  my  idea. 

507.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  statement  you  wish 
to  make  to  the  Commissioners  ? — No,  my  Lord ; there 
is  nothing  that  I have  to  suggest. 

508.  Mr.  Gibson — Your  Advanced  class,  I think 
you  stated,  was  composed  of  voluntary  students — men 
who  have  determined  to  go  on  for  high  Honors.  That 
class,  I presume,  is  open  to  the  student  who  wished  to 
advance  himself  without  ultimately  intending  to  go  in 
for  Honors  ? — Yes. 

509.  The  Advanced  class  is  composed  of  the  highest 
Science  men  in  your  department? — Certainly.  I have 
nothing  further  to  say  than  that  I have,  at  all  times, 
received  from  every  person  connected  with  the  College 
the  most  cordial  co-operation  to  advance  the  interests 
of  my  pupils  ; and  that  my  experience  has  been,  that 
no  men  could  be  more  attentive  than  the  officials  and 
officers  to  the  respective  duties  connected  with  their 
departments.  I have  always  found  that  any  sugges- 
tion emanating  from  me  and  others  has,  at  all  times, 
received  the  utmost  attention  and  careful  considera- 
tion, and  scarcely  has  a contrary  opinion  been  come 
to  from  the  one  suggested. 

510.  How  long  has  the  voluntary  class  existed? — 

About  three  years.  I was  not  allowed  the  same  length 
of  time  that  I would  be  allowed  in  the  Old  College  course, 
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The  and  the  lectures  there  were  just  enough.  There  was 
Queen’s  0ne  hour  devoted  entirely  to  examination  in  the  Old 
College,  Q0j]ege  COurse,  but  that  was  not  admissible  here.  I 
Belfast.  £oun^  just;ce  to  the  advanced  students,  that  I should 
John  arrange  a course  that  they  could  gain  advantage  by,  but 
steveihj,  which  all  would  not  be  bound  to  attend. 
ll.b.  5th  They  meet  at  separate  times  from  the  other 

classes  ? — Quite  different.  They  meet  two  days  in  the 
week — on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  this  year;  last  year 
they  met  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 

512.  Chairman.— You  were  Professor  at  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution  ? — I was,  my  Lord. 

513.  Mr.  Gibson.— Wlmt  was  the  date  of  your 
appointment  to  the  Belfast  Institution  ?— 5th  August, 
1823;  and  I was  appointed  Professor  to  this  College  on 
4th  August,  1S48. 


Bev.  James  M'Gosh,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  sworn  and  examined. 

Rev.  James  514.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Logic  and 
iPCosh,  Metaphysics  ? — Yes. 

515.  Will  you  state  how  many  students  you  have 
this  year? — I have,  my  Lord,  fifty-seven — fifty-five 
being  separate  individuals. 

516.  Can  you  state  how  many  separate  individuals 
you  had  last  year  ? — I cannot,  at  this  moment. 

517.  Could  you  tell  it  from  the  Appendix  to  the 
President’s  Report  ?— About  forty-one. 

518.  You  stated  fifty-seven  for  this  year? — There 
are  fifty-seven  on  my  roll,  and  of  these  fifty-five  are 
separate  individuals,  as  two  of  the  fifty-seven  attend 
both  of  my  regular  classes,  and  so  are  twice  entered 
on  the  roll. 

519.  Of  these  fifty-five  individuals  how  many  are 
Graduates  ? — There  are  about  six  Graduates  attending 
the  Higher  Logic  and  Metaphysics — a voluntary  class. 

520.  Sir  T.  JSf.  Redington. — Are  these  six  students 
studying  with  the  view  to  an  A.M.  Degree  ? — I think 
it  is"  better  to  say  five  or  six,  as  I am  not  sure 
whether  one  of  them  is  a Graduate  or  not.  Without 
looking  through  the  several  years  I could  not  say 
how  many  students  have  attended  with  the  view  to 
an  A.M.  Degree.  Some  of  those  at  present  attend- 
ing are  studying  with  the  view  to  that  Degree,  others 
are  studying  for  their  own  improvement,  and  two  or 
three  are  studying  with  the  view  of  competing  for 
some  of  the  civil  appointments  of  the  country. 

521.  You  have  a class  of  Second-year  as  well  as 
Third-year  students  ? — Logie  comes  in  the  Second  year. 

522.  And  for  what  period  in  the  Third  year  ? — The 
Third-year  students  have  to  attend  Metaphysics  for 
two  Terms,  or  they  have  an  alternative  between  Meta- 
physics, on  the  one  hand,  and  Jurisprudence  and  Poli- 
tical Economy  on  the  other. 

523.  How  many  students  have  you,  at  present,  in 
the  Third-year  class  ? — Twenty-two. 

624.  In  the  Second-year? — Twenty-eight. 

525.  Do  you  find  that  the  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents of  the  Second  year  proceed  to  read  Metaphysics 
with  you  in  the  Third  year  ?— A very  considerable 
number  do. 

526.  Make  their  election  for  Metaphysics,  in  pre- 
ference to  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy? — 
Not  a few  attend  both  studiously,  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  improvement  and  advancement.  I have  also  a 
number  of  amateur  students  in  the  present  year  who 
attend  both  classes. 

527.  Mr.  Price. — What  do  you  mean,  may  I ask, 
by  amateur  students? — I mean  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents, who  do  not  seek  advantage  from  the  curri- 
culum. I have  seven  in  Logic  and  five  in  Metaphy- 
sics ; some  of  these  are  in  mercantile  offices  and  seek 
nothing  but  their  own  improvement. 

528.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Do  the  greater  number 
of  the  students  who  attend  your  class  of  Logic  the 
Second  year,  and  Metaphysics  the  Third  year,  gene- 
rally proceed  to  take  Honors,  or  merely  pass  the  ordi- 
nary B.A.  Examination? — Logic  and  Metaphysics  are 


not  binding  by  the  curriculum  of  the  University.  The 
A large  number  of  them  attend  merely  to  pass  the  Queen’s 
curriculum  within  the  College.  In  Metaphysics,  a College, 
considerable  number  of  them  do  attend  for  the  sake  X'KLFAST- 
of  getting  a certificate  from  me  that  may  enable  them  Rev.  Jamet 
to  go  to  the  several  Presbyterian  Churches.  £lCosA' 

529.  Do  these  students  generally  proceed  to  take 
the  B.A.  Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University? — If  I 
remember  rightly,  in  round  numbers,  the  persons  who 
go  through  the  curriculum  in  Arts  in  the  Queen’s 
College  may  average  about  fifteen  or  sixteen ; and 
ten  or  eleven  of  these  go  forward  to  take  the  Bache- 
lor’s Degree,  which  I will  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
is  a very  large  proportion  considering  the  small  en- 
couragement that  is  given  for  the  taking  of  a Degree. 

I think  the  number  who  go  forward  from  this  College 
to  take  the  Degree  is  as  large  as  can  be  expected  from 
the  number  of  students  who  come  to  us.  Until  you 
increase  the  number  of  students  who  enter  our  walls 
by  the  diffusion  of  a proper  system  of  Intermediate 
Schools,  you  will  not  by  any  efforts  that  you  may 
make,  largely  increase  the  number  of  persons  who 
go  forward  for  Degrees.  I may  take  this  opportunity 
of  saying  that  our  most  distinguished  students,  with 
almost  no  exception — no  exception  that  I remember 
at  this  moment — go  forward  and  graduate ; the  con- 
sequence is  that  tire  Degree  is  reckoned  a high  honor ; 
the  students  look  upon  the  Graduates  with  feelings  of 
respect  and  honor,  for  our  best  students  do  in  fact 
go  forward  to  the  Degree.  In  round  numbers  about 
two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

530.  Do  you  find  that  those  students  whose  object 
is  to  enter  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  who  study 
Metaphysics  under  you,  generally  proceed  to  Dub- 
lin to  take  their  B.A.  Degree? — The  greater  number 
of  my  students  do ; but  I have  others  who  are  Non- 
Matriculated — these  do  not  take  the  Degree. 

531.  Does  the  graduation  in  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity afford  any  additional  facility  for  entering  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ? — It  does.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  is  very  anxious  to  encourage 
graduation  in  the  Queen’s  University,  as  long  as  the 
course  in  the  Queen’s  University  embraces  topics  on 
which  the  Presbyterian  Church  sets  the  highest  value 
— such  topics,  amongst  others,  as  Mathematics, 

Natural  Philosophy,  Logic,  and  the  Mental  Sciences. 

532.  If  the  graduation  in  the  Queen’s  University 
did  not  require  a certain  proficiency  in  the  Classics, 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  1 presume,  would  not  value 
the  Degree  so  highly  in  those  entering  their  ministry] 

— I have  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  but  my  own  decided  conviction  is,  that  if  you 
leave  out  Greek  or  the  Mental  Sciences,  as  has  been 
proposed  (I  take  the  statement  from  the  President’s 
published  address  this  Session),  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  the  largest  body 
of  Presbyterians,  would  not,  in  that  event,  set  a value 
upon  the  Degree,  inasmuch  as  the  Graduate  who 
comes  before  them  must  know  such  branches  as  Greek 
and  the  Mental  Sciences. 

533.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  number  of 
Examinations  which  a student,  in  passing  through  the 
curriculum  of  this  College  and  afterwards  graduating 
as  a Bachelor  in  the  Queen’s  University,  is  obliged  to 
undergo  ? — I think  that  the  number  of  Examinations 
is  one  of  the  excellencies  of  our  system  in  particular, 
in  comparison  with  the  College  in  which  I was  edu- 
cated in  Scotland,  where  the  number  of  Examinations 
are  few,  and  of  a less  strict  character.  I think  that 
the  admirable  system  of  Examinations  in  this  College, 
which  we  owe,  I think,  to  a very  large  extent,  to  the 
constant  superintendence  of  them  by  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent, constitutes  one  of  the  very  excellencies  of  our 
system.  A student  is  kept  constantly  working,  as  he 
knows  very  well  that  an  Examination  must  soon  come 
on ; he  is  kept,  therefore,  from  falling  into  idle  habits 
and  into  the  vices  that  idleness  is  sure  to  produce. 

The  majority  of  the  Professors,  I may  say  the  whole  of 
them,  do  not  make  these  Examinations  too  rigid,  and 
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The  I think  they  are  not  too  numerous.  With  regard  to 
Queen's  the  Non-Matrieulated  students  no  Examination  is 
gEES  imPoaed ; and  with  regard  to  Matriculated  students, 
. — not  Scholars,  there  is  only  one  Examination  of  an 
itev.  James  official  character,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Then 
ns  t0  Scholars,  I think,  they  should  submit  to  frequent 
examination  as  the  ground  upon  which  they  retain 
the  Scholarships. 

534.  You  do  not,  therefore,  join  in  the  opinion  that 
these  frequent  Examinations  overwork  the  student? 
—I  think  that  if  there  were  not  those  frequent  Exa- 
minations the  student  would  be  very  apt  to  keep  back 
and  loiter  in  his  studies ; and  that,  in  fact,  towards  the 
close  there  would  be  such  an  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  that  his  health  would  he  much  more  likely  to 
suffer  than  by  a constant  succession  of  Examinations. 

535.  I gather  from  your  answers  that  you  do  not, 
therefore,  join  in  the  opinion  that  the  Second  year 
Scholarships  should  be  held  two  years?— I never 
heard  of  the  proposition  till  yesterday;  but  I am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  the 
College.  The  whole  of  the  Scholarships  would  in 
that  case  be  settled  at  the  opening  of  the  second  Ses- 
sion, that  is,  within  one  year  of  the  time  that  the 
student  entered  College.  The  effect  of  that  with 
regard  to  the  Literary  students  would  be  that  the 
student  would  be  very  much  tempted  to  give  up  Greek 
and  Latin  for  that  year,  until  seeking  his  Degree.  In 
the  Science  Scholarships  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
throw  all  the  Science  Scholarships  into  Mathematics 
in  the  First  year,  and  for  the  Second-year  Science 
Scholarships  there  would  be  nothing  but  Mathema- 
tics examined  in,  for  which  a somewhat  peculiar  talent 
is  required.  I think  it  is  advisable,  as  to  carrying  out 
our  full  course,  that  there  should  be  other  branches  in- 
troduced into  the  Science  Scholarships ; such  branches 
as  Chemistry  and  Logic  should  also  be  introduced 
and  have  a place,  so  that  the  student  who  had  a taste 
for  these  might  have  a Scholarship  as  well  as  the 
person  who  was  merely  possessed  of  what  is  called  a 
Mathematical  talent.  I think  the  main  objection  to  the 
proposed  change,  however,  is  that  the  Scholarships 
being  all  practically  decided  at  the  Second  year,  there 
would  be  no  students  keeping  on  with  the  view  of  seek- 
ing Scholarships  in  the  Third  year;  and  if  the  whole  of 
the  Scholarships  are  settled  within  one  year  from  the 
commencement  of  the  course,  it  would  be  a great 
disadvantage  to  certain  students,  in  particular  to°  stu- 
dents who  are  obliged  to  retire  from  ill-health.  There 
is  a very  considerable  number  of  students  obliged  to 
retire  from  a variety  of  causes ; and  these  persons 
could  not  come  up  for  Scholarships  the  Third  year  I 
agree  with  Professor  MacDouall  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  diminish  the  students  of  the  Third  year. 

536.  I understand  from  your  answer  that  as  the 
Examination  for  the  Second-year  Scholarships  would 
take  place'  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  if  those 
Scholarships  were  to  be  held  for  two  years,  they  would 
be  held  by  those  who  only  exhibited  proficiency  in  the 
subjects  which  are  required  to  be  studied  the  First 
year . —Yes,  and  would  not  hold  out  encouragement 
to  further  study. 

537.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  that  the 
second-year  Scholarship  Examination  should  take 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second  year  ?— 

I have  not  especially  considered  that  question. 

538.  My  question  invited  your  opinion  whether 
you  consider  that  the  First-year  Scholarships  should 

roe  than  one  y®ar?-Not more  than  one  year. 
039.  VVhat  time,  practically,  elapses  between  the 
Examination  for  Third-year  Scholarships  and  the  Pass 
Exammatmn  at  the  close  of  the  curriculum  in  College? 
-~ihe  Scholarship  Examination  of  the  Third  year  is 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  in  the  end  of 
October;  the  Examination  in  Metaphysics  is  at  the  end 
oi  the  Second  Term,  immediately  before  Easter;  the 
Examination  in  English  Literature  and  History  about 
i?e  sa.me  fime— at  the  close  of  the  Second  Term ; the 
Examination  in  Natura1  Philosophy  is  attheclose  of  the 
-third  ierm.orsomewhereaboutthe  5 th  or  1 Oth  of  June. 


540.  How  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Pass  Exami-  Thb 
nations  m College  will  the  student  proceeding  to  the  Queen’s 
Degree  be  examined  by  the  University  Examiners  for  College, 
that  Degree?— He  has  only  one  Examination  at  the  Belfa8t- 
end  of  the  third  Term,— the  Examination  in  Natural  Rev  Jamet 
Philosophy  ; the  consequence  of  which  is  that  he  has  wcot*, 

a considerable  amount  of  spare  time  for  making  up  “bD- 
his  studies  for  the  Degree  during  the  third  Term  of  the 
College  Session.  The  Examination  for  the  Degree 
in  Dublin  commences  generally  about  the  19th  of 
September. 

541.  On  the  whole,  you  consider  that  ample  time  is 
afforded  to  the  student  who  has  obtained  Honors  in 
his  College  as  a Scholar  to  prepare  himself  to  take 
Honors  m the  University  if  he  so  desires  ?— Yes. 

o42.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  an  advantage 
that  the  Examination  for  the  University  Degree  should 
be  held  at  a later  period  in  the  year.? — Not  later,  I 
should  say,  than  the  1st  of  October,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
desirable  that  students  should  be  free  to  come  here 


..  — - — — ™ uce  t,o  come  nere 

and  join  the  Theological  classes,  if  they  wish,  which 
are  a eld  m each  place  in  which  they  happen  to  be  on 
the  1st  of  November. 

543.  Do  you  mean  Theological  classes  held  at 

other  Institutions  in  Belfast  ? Yes. 

544.  How  soon  after  the  student  has  obtained  the 

B.A.  Degree  does  the  Examination  for  Senior  Scholar- 
fu  p,ace  ? — It  takes  Place  generally  between 

the  19th  of  October  and  the  1st  of  November,  with 
the  exception,  I think,  of  the  Law  class. 

545.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  a suggestion 
which  has  been  made,  that  these  Scholarships  should 
be  altered  from  the  distribution  given  in  the  Statutes, 
and  that  they  should  be  given  to  those  who  had  exhi- 
bited tlie  greatest  general  proficiency  at  the  Degree  Exa- 
mination ?— I think  it  desirable,  that  at  that  advanced 
stage  the  students  should  be  allowed  to  devote  them- 
selves more  especially  to  a particular  topic.  Our 
Colleges  give  a very  wide  general  instruction,  but 
they  cannot,  during  the  first  three  years,  give  a very 
large  amount  of  knowledge  in  one  department,  but 
they  might,  in  my  opinion,  give  a very  large  amount 
of  instruction  to  those  who  are  its  Senior  Scholars  in 
particular  departments.  I think  that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient, therefore,  to  again  spread  the  attention  of  the 
student  over  too  many  topics.  For  myself,  I have 
had  great  comfort  always  in  my  Senior  Scholars ; the 
gentleman  who  has  been  selected  by  you  as  Secretary 
was  my  Senior  Scholar.  I have  always  made  them 
work  very  hard ; I do  not  give  them  any  official 
duties  to  perform  that  are  heavy,  but  I prescribe  stu- 
dies for  them,  which  they  are  to  go  through  ; and  I 
think  there  is  a deficiency  in  our  curriculum  in  that 
respect ; it  does  not  give  the  Professor  absolute  power 
oi  directmgthe  studies  of  the  Senior  Scholars.  I would 
recommend,  that  the  Senior  Scholar,  in  respect  of 
Ins  studies,  be  put  under  the  Professor  of  the  depart- 
ment m which  he  has  excelled ; and  if  that  were  done, 
we  would  secure  two  things— a large  amount  of 
general  instruction  in  the  Undergraduate  course, 
with  a certain  number  of  students— probably  between 
seven  and  ten— coming  back  in  the  Fourth  year,  and 
receiving  special  instruction  in  a particular  depart- 
ment. Except  in  that  Fourth  year,  I can  scarcely  ask 
any  of  my  students  to  obtain  a high  knowledge  of 
Logic  or  Metaphysics. 

546.  The  Senior  Scholars  have  no  prescribed  course 
of  study  to  follow  in  that  Fourth  year? — They  are 
obliged  to  assist  the  Professor,  but  they  are  not  bound 
to  study  under  him  in  a very  special  manner,  so  far  as  I 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  Statutes.  I think  that 
is  a deficiency;  I think  they  should  be  placed  for 
reading  under  the  Professor — for  two  Terms,  at  least- 

547.  As  you  are  in  favor  of  these  Senior  Scholar- 
ships being  distributed  between  various  branches,  is 
it  your  opinion  it  would  be  advisable  to  allow  more 
time  to  elapse  between  the  Degree  Examination  and 
the  Senior  Scholarship  Examination  ?— In  many  re 
spects  it  would,  but  the  difficult  lies  in  brinffimr  a 
student  here  who  may  not,  after  all,  succeed  in  gain- 
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The  ing  a Scholarship,  in  which  case  he  would  be  put  to 
Queen’s  great  disadvantage.  He  is  so  circumstanced,  perhaps, 
College,  tbat  js  inconvenient  for  him  to  reside  here,  and 
Belfast.  probably  he  would  not  get  tbe  Scholarship  after  all. 

Rev.  James  This  is  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  ot  such  an 
i? Cosh,  arrangement,  particularly  in  the  case  of  students  who 

ZjL  D'  are  not  wealthy,  and  who  have  to  depend  for  their  living 

that  year  upon  the  Scholarships  which  the}'  may  gain. 

54S.  The  prospect  of  a prize  is  not  in  itsell  suffi- 
cient to  induce  them  to  return?— If  they  were 
sure  of  getting  that  prize  at  any  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion they  would  struggle  through ; but  in  the  event 
of  not  getting  a prize,  they  would  he  put  to  great 
inconvenience. 

549.  Have  you  practically  found  that  there  is  much 
competition  for  each  of  those  several  Senior  Scholar- 
ships ?— In  my  department  I never  have  any  compe- 
tition : one  reason  of  which  is,  that  there  is  a feeling 
that  the  student  who  studies  for  it  is  eminently  qua- 
lified in  the  branches  in  which  he  would  be  examined, 
and  therefore  no  person  comes  forward  to  compete 
with  him. 

050.  'What  suggestion  would  you  make  as  to  the 
particular  manner  in  which  the  Senior  Scholars  should 
be  employed  in  their  Fourth  year ; at  present  they 
are  only  to  be  Assistants  to  the  Professors  ? — I should 
say,  that  the  Senior  Scholar  should  study  in  the  parti- 
cular department  in  which  he  was  a Scholar,  under 
the  superintendence  sof  the  Professor  or  Professors 
of  that  department,  and  that  if  the  College  Council 
thought  proper,  he  should  be  required  to  stand  an  ex- 
amination, at  the  close  of  the  Session,  as  to  the  pro- 
ficiency he  had  made  : and  if  he  had  not  made  profi- 
ciency, he  should  lose  the  second  half  of  his  Senior 
Scholarship  pay. 

551.  Could  he  at  all  be  employed  with  advantage 
as  Assistant  to  the  Professor,  in  the  earlier  course  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics? — I have  occasionally  em- 
ployed the  Senior  Scholar  in  looking  over  the  written 
exercises,  and  occasionally,  also,  in  making  the  less 
advanced  students  acquainted  with  syllogistic  for- 
mulas. 

552.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  that  you  were  one  of  the 
Examiners  appointed  by  Government  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  department? — I was,  in  the  year  1S55. 

554.  Can  you  state  what  rank  is  given  in  the  re- 
quirements of  that  department  to  Logical  and  Meta- 
physical Science  such  as  you  profess  in  this  College  ? 

The  Moral  Sciences  in  the  Examination  for  the  Civil 

'Service  of  India  have  500  marks.  In  the  Examination 
-for  the  Royal  Artillery,  I have  reason  to  believe  they 
■have  1,000. 

554.  Would  you  state  the  gross  number  of  marks, 
'from  any  document  that  you  have,  which  are  given  in 
those  departments  required  by  the  East  India  autho- 
rities, so  as  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  judge  of 
the  relative  importance  and  place  assigned  to  each  in 
the  scaleof  their  examinations?— Under  the  head  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature  there  is  Composition, 
500,  and  English  Literature  and  History,  including 
thatofthe  Laws  and  Constitution,  1,000 — mail,  1,500; 
the  Language,  Literature,  and  History  of  Greece,  750 ; 
Language,  Literature,  and  History  of  Rome,  750;  of 
France,  375;  of  Germany,  375;  of  Italy,  375;  Mathe- 
matics, Pure  and  Mixed,  1,000 ; Natural  Sciences— 
that  is,  Chemistry,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Natural 
History,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  500;  Moral 
Sciences — that  is,  Logic,  Mental,  Moral,  and  Political 
Philosophy,  500;  the  Sanscrit  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, 375  ; Arabic  Language  and  Literature,  375  ; 
making,  in  all,  6,875. 

555.  Then  it  would  appear,  judging  from  the  nu- 
merical exponent  given  to  each,  that  the  Moral 
Sciences  hold  a rank  equal  to  the  Natural  Sciences  ? 
—The  Moral  Sciences,  including  the  groups,  rank 
equal  to  the  Natural  Sciences. 

556.  Have  you  had  attending  your  class  in  this 
College  any  students  who  afterwards  went  forward  to 
the  Examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  in  India  ? I 
had  one  student,  who  was  a very  young  man ; I ad- 


vised him  to  go  up  last  year.  I told  him  I did  not  Tun  • 
think  he  would  succeed  the  first  year,  but  that  I Queen’s 
thought  he  would  succeed  probably  the  second.  He  College, 

stood  twenty-second  on  the  general  list — that  is,  T’ 

within  two  of  being  successful,  though  a very  young  Rev.  James 
man,  and  he  stood  fourth  in  tbe  Moral  Sciences.  I ■ 
have  had  another  student  also  who  was  a short  time 
under  me,  but  who  was  a Graduate  of  a Scotch  college ; 
he  stood  ninth  in  the  Moral  Sciences,  I believe. 

Then,  there  was  a student — Mr.  Millar — who  also 
studied  under  me,  who  took  the  first  place  in  the 
examination  for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal  En- 
gineers, and  who  was  first  in  the  Moral  Sciences. 

557.  There  is,  then,  rank  given  to  the  Moral 
Sciences  in  other  departments  besides  the  East  India 
Company’s  Service  ?• — In  the  Roynl  Artillery  and 
Engineers  the  Moral  Sciences  get  1,000  marks. 

558.  What  are  the  several  groups  which  make  up 
the  general  rank  denominated  the  Moral  Sciences  ? — 

I have  stated  them  before— Logic,  Mental,  Moral,  and 
Political  Philosophy. 

559.  Are  all  these  your  departments?— No. 

5 GO.  How  many  of  these  are  your  departments  ? — 

Two— Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy.  I am  always 
prepared  to  give  gratuitous  advice  as  to  the  study  ot 
the  Moral  Sciences,  and  have  in  fact,  without  the  walls 
of  this  College,  gratuitously  given  counsel  and  pre- 
scribed reading  in  the  Moral  Sciences. 

561.  What  effect  do  you  think  would  be  produced, 
with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  if  any  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  by  the  University  which  would 
in  any  way  interfere  with  the  prosecution  of  the  study 
of  the  Logical  and  Metaphysical  Sciences?— I believe 
if  the  Logical  and  Mental  Sciences  were  excluded  from 
the  curriculum  it  would  be  a discouragement  to  young- 
men  going  forward  to  those  Competitive  Examinations 

as  in  fact  Moral  Science  is  one  ol  those  particular 

subjects  in  which  our  students  expect  to  excel.  We 
would  lose  one  of  our  advantages  if  Mental  Science 
were  not  part  of  the  curriculum.  If  the  study  ot  it 
were  left  alternative — that  is,  alternative  so  as  not  to  bo 
binding — the  effect  would  be,  that  the  students  would 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups— one,  I shall  sup- 
pose, studying  the  Physical  Sciences — another,  1 shall 
suppose,  studying  Literature.  The  effect  ol  this  ar- 
rangement would  be,  that  the  student  would  not  be 
prepared  to  stand  that  very  promiscuous  examination 
that  is  prescribed  in  the  examination  for  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  in  that  for  the  Civil 
Service  of  India.  _ 

562.  Are  there  any  other  departments  of  the  Civil 
Service  that  take  cognizance  of  your  class  of  studies  ? 

— These  are  the  only  departments  of  the  Public 
Service  that,  at  this  present  time,  so  far  as  is  known 
to  me,  are  thoroughly  open  ; but  if  this  experi- 
ment in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  Royal  Artillery 
and  Engineers  succeeds,  no  doubt  other  departments 
of  the  Public  Service  will  be  thrown  open  in  the 
same  way. 

563.  You  stated  in  the  course  of  your  examination, 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  some  of  the  young  men 
attending  your  class  was  to  get  Certificates  of  attend- 
ance, which  they  would  present  to  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  to  ground  their  admission  into  the  Theo- 
logical classes  there? — I have  a considerable  number 
of  Non-Matriculated  students  who  attend  me  for  that 
sole  purpose. 

564.  That  meets  the  object  of  the  question  I was 
about  to  put,  for  I wish  to  ask  you  whether  many  of 
those  who  do  so  are  Non-Matriculated  students? — A 
considerable  number  of  Non-Matriculated  students 
attend  my  class  for  the  sake  of  getting  my  Certificate; 
and  of  the  Matriculated  students  a considerable 
number  also  attend  my  class  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  getting  a Certificate  in  Metaphysics.  I know, 
for  instance,  of  students  who  took  Political  Economy 
in  their  course  in  preference  to  Metaphysics,  and 
who  afterwards,  at  their  own  convenience,  came 
back  to  me,  and  attended  the  Mental  Sciences, 
partly  for  their  own  improvement,  but  also  for  the 
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Co  w vfe“me'  T“°\"  <™»  to  'Which,  tlie  Univemity  would  conSf  7 we”'o  “coml 

of  the  hieherVdlools  ffTth?  *'“‘1  *°  “'’"fl  to  consider  "'*■»*  shouU  >>c  done  with  the  young  man 

be  fitted  f I 7 t , ' Cornu  V ™'Id  'vhen  he  <™  b“t  t”  ^ College  to  which  he  be- 

mdl^*oC,W^^S3P^^ESn,m,t,°nSi  loDgcd  beforo  he  “ttai”ed  this  "iictinction.  What 
ptwSgTOmfmen  toTccir  P°  7 Jt““S.0f  ",°uM  ym  as  the  most  desirable  course 

I«c?yeortJ  l£  t nPl°faTi  C,l“  1,1  that  the  young  man — the  University  Scholar-should 
SvSS  so  Th  t P”®“®  « ».  return  to  his  College?-He  should 

I was  annoiltedTmmW1  f c‘  u'”6  T’  'Tben  lrai’Suehis  studies,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council, 
uo3P  , member  of  Council,  such  a pro-  for  two  Terms  out  of  the  three, 
of  S"  Tam  fcuih  7',an  J T “g‘?d  S“  “»  . 5 77’  WonM  you  think  it  desirable,  as  a condition  of 

these  Sehiiliirshius  tl  ' W°  7 ’ we  should  have  his  holding  this  Senior  Scholarship,  thathe  should  be 
tioilS77fo£®  f01'1  r?  "*  &amina'  requirod  to  take  out  an  3HL  in  the  Univer- 

Sm2TSS &mted ETt » • “g 


cUoZ  ZSS  f?,ud,y  7',and  S T “gr7‘d  Sf  “*  . sn-  Wo,,ld  Y“  think  it  desirable,  as  a condition  of 

these  Sehoiarehinc  thl  6 ‘‘  ’w  o should  have  his  holding  this  Senior  Scholarship,  thathe  should  be 
gg^llWh  r?  “,e  Examina'  required  to  take  out  an  A.M.Deiree  in  the  Univer- 
509  But  it  lias  heeu°stnt  d t leSenk  sity  ?— It  would  he  an  encouragement  to  a deserving 

9*5*2  “ tt?  7“  to"S' the  courSB  of  s“d'"*  to  take  out  such  a Degree.  b 

Produce’com’  J5*  **  ft?’?  ScboI“rships  do  not  67S.  It  is  competent,  I believe,  for  students  at  the 
i riohH  p * ‘‘“t’  ?’ld1‘“  im  I?°8t  e?5es— 1 ,llinli  et"1  of  one  year  after  tolling  out  the  A.B.  Decree  to 
] s“y!”g  'n  all— they  hove  been  obtained  stand  for  the  Degree  of  A.M.;  hut  it  might  not  neces. 

tESST'il  student  whose  proficiency  and  sai’ily  follow  that  he  must  take  it  at  the  end  of  Z 
students  intn^fwe^  7’  111  faf-’  aWed  hls  fello'v'  bl'st  year,  he  might  be  allowed  to  take  it  at  the  end 
is  thm  no,  ™ “n.ce8810n  sf bls  superior  merit;  of  the  second,  from  graduation.  Now,  do  you  think 
—the  Ilifrli  P ••  SC  len’7  *?  t le,  Seholarship  it  would  be  desirable,  with  reference  to  the  General 
new  IS  J"»-“  ’• 18  «!“-»“  «>o  Council  is  interests  of  the  country,  that  all  the  young  men-7 
1.’  r we  will  suppose  there  are  four  or  five  ill  this  College — 


’’Vio'Van  d,erc,'-s  »”7fti„u, 

want  *e  Senior  SeholoiBhips.  I who  obtained  Scholarships  should  be  required0  as 

P ascertain  the  fact  whether  there  is  competition  the  condition  of  their  holding  them,  to  take  ’out 
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Tss  the  A M Degree ; and  of  course,  at  that  A.M.  Degree  ready  to  occupy  offices  for  which  high  education  was  The 
qSU  Examination^ to  he  again  subjected  to  high  conipe-  required  By  this  means  the  usefulness  of  the  Col-  Ws 


College,  tition  in  order  to  take“the  first  place,  or  whatever  Aca-  lege  would  he  very  mucli  extended.  Be«2 

BB^8T-  demic  “ctionm^con^  Sg?^®Jkt^ShSaS  of  Scho- ^ 

S&S-  la/s?-I  think  the  pilparatioj  of  young  men  who  *«*. 

“"D-  S579  Can  you  form  any  opinion  upon  the  question  were  intending  to  go  forward  for  the  Competitive 

I have  pu“-I  am  not  prepared  to  give  a decided  Examinations  might  be  committed  to  them.  There 
opinionas  to  whether  heshould  take  out  the  Degree  would  usually  be  within  our  walls  a certain  number 
of  AM  prior  tohis  competing  for  his  Scholarship  ornot.  of  young  men  intending  to  go  forward  to  compete 
580  You  misunderstand  me.  I say  that,  having  for  the  public  appointments  of  the  count  y These 
comneted  for  this  Senior  Scholarship,  should  he  be  young  men  would  be  usually  attending  the  class  of 
ohh^edto  pursue  his  studies  for  the  A.M.  Degree, and  the  Professors,  but might 

.takeout,  the  A.M.  Degree,  in  order  to  give  a definite  aim  a private  tutor ; and  these  High  Scholai  s could  be  the 
to  his  studies  You  have  stated,  in  the  course  of  your  private  tutors  to  some  extent,  always  under  the  Col- 
Saminatton!  that  these  Senior  Scholars  have  no  parti-  lege  Council,  to  those  young  men  going  forward  for 
rular  line  of  study  marked  out  for  them — that  in  point  those  competitive  appointments, 
of  factt^ey  practtcaUy  cease  any  regular  studies,  and  590.  Would  you  also  allow  them  to  take  some 
commence  a sort  of  private  reading,  under  the  direction  share  m the  Matriculation  Examinations, ^and  the 

and  following  the  advice  of  the  Professors  of  the  depart-  other  Pass  Examinations  of  the  College  . 

.....  x.  ...I-. tlipmQAlvpc “> — The  Senior 


—There 

might  be  gi-eater  difficulty  in  allowing  so  young 
Scholar  under  me  has  always  read  what  I prescribed,  men  to  interfere  with  our  College  curriculum, 
but  I have  no  power  to  compel  him— it  is  voluntary.  591.  But  I mean  to  say  with  the  9°n°s?, 

581.  The  Senior  Scholar  is,  in  point  of  fact,  your  nations ; you  are  aware  that  in  trinity  College  and 
private  student  following  your  advice,  and  looking  other  Colleges  the  resident  Masters  of  Arts  are  obliged, 
upon^ou  as  bds  director  and  Professor  ? — Exactly  so.  when  called  on  by  the  College  authorities  to  take 

P382  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  highly  desirable  charge  of  the  Examinations  m sever  J departments  0^ 
a ivr  nnfl  n.nv  advantages  that  might  the  Undergraduate  course?— I can  see  no  objection 


that  tlie  A M Degree,  and  any  advantages  that  might  the  Undergraduate  c 

tnat  me  ^ aZm  »«  the  nim  whatever  to  certain  of  the  Examinations  being  handed 


he  thereby  conferred,  should  be  laid  down  as  the  aim  whatever  to  certain  of  th 
and  object  of  the  studies  of  this  class  of  Scholars  after  over  to  these  Scholars, 
they  had  obtained  the  A.B.  Degree,  and  after  they  592.  I mean  that  they  should  a^ish  not  that  the 
had  obtained  the  Senior  Scholarships  ■?— I think  so.  Examinations  should  be  handed  over  to  them.  I take 


'583.  Then,  I may  ask  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  it  that  you  would  consider  that  the  Honor  Examma- 
the  class  in  life  from  which  the  students  come,  and  turns  should  also  he  ^partly  conducted  byjhem.  ^ I 


of  their  circumstances,  what  annual  payment  or 
muneration  would  you  consider  likely  to  secure  a 
young  man — to  keep  him  in  the  College.  We  know 
that  under  present  circumstances  young  men  are 
likely  to  be  carried  off  to  other  occupations,  and  that 
Literary  and  Scientific  pursuits  are  very  much  inter- 
fered with  by  the  demands  of  commerce  and  manu- 
r , Ir,  „ +/Ynm  lit-p.  Belfast? — I 


think  advantage  would  arise  from  their  assisting  the 
Professor,  who  should,  however,  be  responsible. 

593.  You  have  already  expressed  your  opinion  very 
strongly  as  to  the  injurious  results  that  the  throwing  out 
of  Greek  from  the  curriculum  would  lead  to? — Yes. 

594.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not  Greek  forms 
a part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  Scotch  Colleges  ? — It 


11116  B6lfaS‘?_I  d0X6.  Mr.  Price — You  have  expressed  yourself 


should  say  for  each  genjor  Scholar?— Do  strongly  in  favor  of  numerous  Examinations ; Xshould 


1 understand  you  to  propose  one  Scholarship  ? be  glad  to  ask  whether  you  do  not  think  that  nume- 

585.  No;  lam  not,  at  the  present  time,  speaking  of  rous  Examinations  have  a tendency  to™ 
thenumber.  I want  to  know  the  amount  of  salary  that  formalism— to  make  students  get  up  and _ciam  • 
would  be  sufficient  for  an  individual  Scholar  holding  number  of  petty  details  ?— The  object .of  ho  Exami- 
such  an  appointment  as  we  have  been  speaking  of,  nations  as  conducted  m this  College,  is  nmrely  to 
if  obliged  to  remain  here  for  two  years,  which  we  secure  that  the  student  be  well  mqumtod  with  the 
will  take  as  the  minimum  period,  in  order  to  secure  course  which  he  has  gone  over  with  the  P'bfessor. 
ffie  College  against  the  chance  of  his  being  drawn  596.  That  is  exactly  the  point  The  tendency  of 
away  by  the  inducement  which  a clerkship  in  Belfast  many  Examinations  is  to  identify  the  studentwith  the 
or  other  temptations  might  throw  in  his  way?— I Professor  a great  deal— to  make  lnm  catch  the  answers 

Ssv  £100  awear  the  Professor  wants,  and  not  to  make  him  study 

586.  The  Senior  Scholarship  is  worth  £16  at  pre-  and  investigate  the  subject  for  hmseffib-Jshould 
; would  it  be  desirable,  do  you  think,  to  reduce  exceedmgly  deplore  to  find  this  College  having  in 


the  number  of  the  Junior  Scholarships  to  'any  extent  the  power  of  creating  tendencies 


rerun,  merely  to  look  to  the  examination  by  the  Prefer 
Deration  to  the  Senior  Scholars  ?— X should  be  very  under  whom  they  studied,  but  it  is  exceedmg  y 


unwilling  to  reduce  the  number  and  value  of  the  desirable- — ...  — „„„  t 

Junior  Scholarships.  If  I were  driven  to  take  an  . 597.  I beg  your  pardon  for  ^interrupting. you. ^ 


alternative  I should  say  that  they  might  be  reduced  heard  yesterday  that  the  Professor  conducted  t 
to  £90  instead  of  being  £24 ; but  I should  deplore  it.  College  Examinations  of  his  own  class  — Yei i , 

587  Do  you  think  that  the  withdrawal  of  any  of  the  object  of  these  Examinations  is,  to  some  extent 
the  Junior  Scholarships  for  such  a purpose  as  this  le.st-indeed  to  a large  A nrjscribed  for 


ps  ior  sucu  a ijuiiiusc  as  »»i,  — o-  : , .,  , » _ 

would  interfere,  to  any  extent,  with  the  progress  or  student  has  been  attentive  to  the  work  prescribed 
the  advantages  of  the  CoUege?-!  think  that  High  hlmduring the  Session^We 


on  the  Professorial  system  the  Profitesor  at .the  same 
would  be  of  so  great  advantage  to  the  Colleges,  that  I time,  to  some  extent,  combining  wrthjt  ^e  Tutorial 


would  make  a*  great  many  sacrificesfor  then?;  because  office,  as  his  students  are  not  very  numeroim;  but  we 
what  we  want  is  a motive  to  induce  young  men  to  proceed .principally  on  the  Professorial  system,  and  not 


remain  among  uVaid"  cultivate  a high  scholarship.  merely  in  name  but,  in  «°"™s 

— 8 .the  advantages  which  such  a state  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  some  evidence  should 

Acnpcifill  v — that  while  be  given  that  the  student  has  at  least  understood  ana 


of  things  would  confer? — Two  espeeially-that  while  be  given  that  the  student  has  at  least  u 
our  College  was  sending  out  a number  of  young  men  followed  his  Professor— that  he  lias  been  atten 
well  educated,  the  system  would  secure  Graduates  of  the  work  that  has  been  prescribed  for  him,  jmd  these 


the  same  character  that  the,  have  at  Oxford  and  Cam-  frequent  Examinations  secure  that ; whd i thei Bxanu 
bridge — men  highly  educated  and  capable  of  occupying  nation  for  the  Degree  secures  that  not  merely  lie  has 
important  positions  in  the  country,  who  would  be  followed  the  Professor,  but  that  he  has  been  able  to 
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35 


Thf.  read  for  himself,  and  form  something  like  an  inde- 
qbeen's  pendent  judgment. 

Cou-eoe,  jpg.  The  question  of  numerous  Examinations 
Bbefas  . ckiegy  refers  to  Prize  Examinations — Scholarships. 
Hcv,  Jama  I understand  you  now  to  say  that  these  Examinations 
jrfiwA,  are  a counterpoise  for  the  absence  of  Catechetical 
IUD'  instruction ? — We  have  Catechetical  instruction  in  our 

classes;  I myself  deliver  written  lectures  two  days 
in  the  week,  and  I examine  two  days  in  the  week; 
but  still  it  is  desirable  at  the  close  of  the  Session  to 
bring  matters  to  a point.  It  is  a great  want  in  the 
Scotch  Colleges  that  they  do  not  bring  matters  to  a 
point — that  the  students,  at  the  close,  have  a large 
amount  of  confused  knowledge  fermenting  in  their 
heads,  without  having  been  brought  to  a point ; and 
the  advantage  of  our  system,  compared  with  the 
system  pursued  in  Scotland,  is,  that  the  Examination 
at  the  close  does  this,  and  secures  that  the  student 
has  some  understanding  of  the  topic  which  he  is 
supposed  to  study  during  the  monthly  session. 

, 599.  The  too  numerous  Examinations  to  which  the 

Vice-President  referred  yesterday  were  the  Examine 
nations  for  Scholarships.  Does  the  Examination  for 
these  Scholarships  turn  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
year  or  upon  subjects  generally,  leaving  a young  man 
to  supply  other  knowledge  than  that  which  has  been 
obtained  in  his  class? — I can  speak  for  myself,  that 
my  own  Examination  includes  both.  For  Scholarships, 
I set  a certain  value  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  has  been  taught  by  me,  not  personally,  but 
through  the  text-book,  perhaps,  that  I have  employed  ; 
because  I employ  text-books  in  each  class,  and  I set 
a certain  value  on  knowledge  of  that  sort ; but  I give 
the  highest  marks  to  those  who  indicate  by  their 
answers — and  with  this  view  I put  my  questions— that 
they  have  formed  their  judgment  of  what  they  read 
independently. 

600.  Do  you  not  think  that  for  young  persons 
a time  of  fallow  and  of  rest  is  necessary ; that  to  put  a 
continuous  strain  on  them  by  numerous  Examinations 
is  not  the  best  of  all  methods  to  cultivate  their  minds, 
which  are  thus  prevented  from  growing  naturally  ? — 
Numerous  Examinations  may  have  a dangerous  ten- 
dency ; but  so  far  as  the  ordinary  students  in  this 
College  are  concerned,  they  are  only  examined  once 
in  the  year,  which  admits  of  a period  of  fallow  ; and 
the  Examinations  of  Scholars  take  place  twice  a-year, 
and  merely  secure  that  the  student  has,  in  fact,  in 
some  part  of  the  previous  half-year,  given  his  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  he  has  been  studying. 

601 . Then,  you  do  not  agree  with  the  Vice-President 
that  the  system  of  Examinations  here  is  so  con- 
ducted as  to  give  undue  anxiety  to  the  young  student’s 
mind — that  he  is  made  uneasy  by  having  to  face 
them  ? — Well,  I think  I have  conversed  with  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  Graduates  of  our  College  that 
have  taken  the  highest  Honors,  and  they  tell  me  that 
they  have  not  felt  very  much  oppressed  by  this  system. 

602.  Would  your  objection  to  the  Vice-President’s 
scheme  be  at  all  modified  if  you  were  to  suppress 
an  Examination,  by  putting  the  Examination  for  the 
Scholarship  at  the  end  of  the  Second  year,  and  not  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  year  as  he  has  suggested, 
so  that  there  would  in  this  way  be  only  two  Examina- 
tions instead  of  three  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  speak 
against  that  modified  proposal  at  this  moment. 

603.  We  find  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sities, Scholarships,  such  as  Dean  Ireland’s  Scholar- 
ships, the  Hertford  Scholarship,  and  the  Craven 
Scholarships,  that  do  not  depend  upon  the  subject- 
matter  of  a Professorial  class ; these  are  distinct 
things,  and  the  examination  for  them  takes  a wide 
range.  It  has  been  found  that  a vast  quantity  of 
miscellaneous  Literature  is  got  up  by  the  Candidates 
with  much  advantage  to  the  Universities  and  to  the 
students.  Are  your  Scholarships  at  all  upon  that 
principle,  and  if  not,  do  you  think  there  is  any  room 
for  the  application  of  it  here  ? — Our  Scholarship  Exa- 
minations are  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  I always,  however,  put  a question  or  two  that 


may  admit  of  miscellaneous  reading,  and  I give  a The 
high  mark  to  that ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I think  Queen's 
that,  in  general,  the  Examinations  rather  contemplate  College, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  particular  course  that  may  BelfA8T- 
be  known  by  the  student  beforehand.  Rev.  jcma 

604.  In  the  examination  for  University  Scholar-  M'Cosh> 
ship  at  Oxford  a young  man  is  asked  things  which  U"°' 
he  does  not  learn  at  the  University  Lectures ; 
would  you  think  it  an  improvement  in  your  Scholar- 
ship Examinations  if  they  turned  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  that  kind?—  Certainly,  in  the  case  of  our 
higher  Scholarships. 

605.  Let  us  carry  on  the  same  line  of  thought  to 
the  period  between  the  B.A.  and  the  M.A.  degree.  I 
presume  you  are  aware  of  the  great  eminence  attached 
to  some  of  the  Fellowships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  Examinations  for  these  Fellowships  are  quite 
wide — not  confined  to  any  particular  subject;  and  it 
has  been  found  that  the  course  of  reading  which 
the  young  men  go  through  for  a couple  of  years  in 
preparing  for  them  has  filled  the  Colleges  with 
very  superior  men.  Do  you  not  think  that  Founda- 
tions of  that  description,  for  which  great  culture  is 
required,  might  be  made  in  this  College  ? — I think 
to  grant  a Pass  Examination  for  any  Degree,  the  exa- 
miner should  be  satisfied  with  a competent  technical 
knowledge,  showing  that  the  student  understood  his 
subject;  but  for  all  Honors,  and  more  especially  for 
the  higher  prizes  or  Scholarships,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 

Gibson,  the  examination  should  not  be  technical,  but 
should  allow  the  student  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  he  had  not  only  miscellaneous  reading,  but  a 
considerable  amount  of  independent  thinking. 

606.  Do  you  think  that  the  Professorial  course  of 
Examinations  pursued  here  for  prizes  and  Scholarships, 
is  calculated  to  train  the  mind  of  the  young  student 
in  the  things  the  Professors  actually  teach,  and 
affords  him  sufficient  play  for  the  exercise  of  inde- 
pendent thought  ? — I am  not  capable  of  judging  of 
the  Examinations  for  prizes  of  my  colleagues ; but, 
speaking  for  myself,  I have  always,  for  the  higher 
Honors,  given  scope  for  a considerable  amount  of 
reading  and  thinking ; and  the  students  intending  to 
take  Honors  in  my  department,  I learn  from  die  Libra- 
rian, take  out  a very  large  number  of  books  on  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  ; but  I cannot  speak  for  the  course 
adopted  by  my  colleagues,  not  being  especially  ac- 
quainted with  their  departments. 

607.  You  have  also  expressed  an  opinion  that  there 
are  too  many  topics  pressed  upon  the  young  student : 
is  it  your  opinion  that  there  are  too  many  topics 
in  the  department  of  Arts? — The  course  is  not  so 
heavy  as  it  would  appear  at  first  sight.  So  far  as  the 
Scholars  are  concerned  diey  are  pretty  well  prepared 
for  entering  upon  it ; and  as  to  the  others,  if  they 
display  a diligence  and  attention,  I believe  no  Pro- 
fessor, at  least  so  far  as  I know,  turns  away  a student 
because  he  is  not  fully  master  of  the  subject;  he  is 
satisfied  if  he  has  apprehended,  in  some  measure,  the 
elements ; and,  besides,  the  student  is  allowed  to 
spread  his  course  over  four  years,  if  he  be  so  inclined. 

608.  Four  years  before  the  B.A.  Degree  ? — Yes ; and 
a considerable  number  drop  a year  in  their  course, 
being  obliged  to  do  so,  because  they  have  to.  depend 
upon  tuitions  for  their  living.  They  take  a school  for 
a year,  or  take  a tutorship  for  a year,  and  then  return. 

In  this  way  they  are  pretty  well  prepared  in  many 
cases.  I think  the  course  might  be  lightened,  but 
that  if  you  lighten  it  in  certain  ways,  you  do  damage. 

609.  If  the  student  had  the  advantage  of  a prior  . 
general  knowledge,  on  entering  the  College  he  would 
have  time  to  devote  himself  to  particular  subjects  ? — 

As  soon  as  he  becomes  a Graduate  he  should  certainly 
so  devote  his  attention. 

610.  I mean  before  he  becomes  a Graduate? — I 
think  there  are  great  advantages  held  out  to  students 
of  the  present  day  to  have  a very  large,  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  both  in  Literature  and  Science. 

611.  Provided  they  can  cultivate  some  part  tho- 
roughly ? — Yes. 

F 2 
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The  612.  Considering  the  number  of  subjects  that  a 
Queen's  young  man  has  to  learn  here,  can  he  devote  himself 
College,  tQ  Qne  partiCulai'ly  during  the  three  years’  course  ?— 
BELFAST.  In  fact  a considerable  number  of  our  students  do  turn 
Bey.  James  themselves  to  certain  departments  more  than  others ; 
"‘cdosA-  and  I can  say  for  myself,  whenever  I know  a student 
is  devoting  his  attention  to  another  department,  I do 
not  press  work  so  much  upon  him  as  I would  other- 
wise do.  For  instance,  in  the  Third  year  the  student 
attends  both  Natural  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics ; 
and  if  I find  that  a student  is  devoting  himself  very 
thoroughly  to  Natural  Philosophy,  I would  not  press 
him  with  excessive  work  in  the  Mental  Sciences — not 
more  than  is  sufficient  to  make  him  so  acquainted 
with  the  elements,  that  he  can  go  forth  into  cultivated 
society  knowing  something  of  the  Mental  faculties. 

613.  I may  put  to  you  the  same  question  which  I 
put  to  the  Vice-President — would  you  allow  a young 
man  to  choose  his  group,  and  study  in  his  group 
solely  ? The  Queen’s  University  requires  the  student 
to  be  examined  in  one  group  besides  group  A ; 
would  you  allow  him  to  choose  group  D,  for  instance, 
and  confine  his  studies  exclusively  to  groups  A and 
D ? I do  not  want  to  commit  you  to  any  particular 
arrangements  of  the  groups,  but  merely  to  ask  whe- 
ther you  would  approve  of  the  principle  ? — My  answer 
would  entirely  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
groups.  To  the  Physical  Sciences,  I find  there  are 
allotted  to  Chemistry,  three  Terms ; Natural  History, 
three  Terms;  Physical  Geography,  one  Term;  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  three  Terms;  in  all  ten  Terms. 
Now  that  is  a very  large  amount  of  space  to  be  allowed 
in  our  College  curriculum  to  the  Physical  Sciences  ; 

I am  somewhat  partial  to  the  study  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  and,  therefore,  do  not  object  to  them ; and 
if  I were  a member  of  the  University,  I would  seek  to 
get  more  of  the  Physical  Sciences  introduced  there ; 
but  looking  at  the  very  large  place  they  occupy  in  the 
College  course,  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  there  was  any 
alternative,  it  should  lie  there  in  particular. 

6 1 4.  I was  going  to  ask  you  the  question,  are  you 
in  favor  of  an  alternative  ?— If  you  make  an  alterna- 
tive, say  between  Literature  and  Science,  and  admit 
the  student  to  his  Degree  without  knowing,  I shall 
suppose,  Greek  or  Logic,  I think  that  that  would  be 
liable  to  very  many  serious  objections.  Suppose 
that  there  was  a division  of  this  kind  into  Literature 
and  Science,  or  suppose,  as  has  been  proposed,  I 
believe,  by  some  members  of  the  University,  that 
Greek  and  the  Mental  Sciences  be  left  optional,  I 
think  that  any  scheme  of  that  kind  would  be  liable  to 
a great  many  objections.  In  the  first  place,  I think 
that  there  would  be  discontent  among  the  Professors 

a Professor  would  find  that  he  had  only  half  the 

class  he  used  to  have ; there  would  be  inconvenience 
for  a year  or  two  felt  in  making  one  run  into  the  other. 
It  might  be  immediately  said  by  particular  Bodies  out- 
side of  ourwalls.thatwe  had  tampered  with  our  system, 
and  they  might  refuse  to  take  our  Degree,  because  it 
would  not  imply  a knowledge  of  Greek  and  Logic. 
Then,  I find,  that  the  newspapers  in  Dublin,  friendly 
to  Trinity  College,  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  reduce 
our  Colleges  very  much  to  the  condition  of  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  and  they  complain  very  much  that  we  have 
taken  up  Literary  subjects  so  much  as  we  have  done. 
I believe  that  if  we  gave  a man  a Degree  which  would 
imply,  simply,  that  he  possessed  a knowledge  of  the 
Physical  Sciences,  the  effect  would  be  that  our  Degree 
would  not  be  veiy  much  valued  by  tire  community. 
What  the  community  expects  of  us,  as  a College,  is 
that  we  produce  scholars. 

615.  My  question  had  reference  to  the  question  I 
put  to  the  Vice-President,  yesterday.  I assume 
the  present  constitution  of  the  University  course. 
The  University  requires,  in  a certain  group,  Greek 
and  Latin,  as  necessary  components  of  its  examina- 
tion ; it  gives  an  option  to  be  examined  in  between 
groups  B,  C,  and  D ; it  requires  also  all  the  subjects 
of  all  the  groups  to  be  studied  in  College  ; would 
you  allow  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  First  year 


to  say,  I am  going  on  in  group  D or  group  C,  and  TnE 
I decline  attending  the  Professor’s  lectures  in  any  Queen’s 
other  groups  ? — In  that  case  he  would  have  a very  College, 
considerably  exclusive  education.  In  particular,  per-  1:|,FAST- 
mit  me  to  say,  he  might  not  have  Logic,  nor  any  of  Bo.v.  jom«. 
the  Mental  Sciences.  ££****•■ 

616.  Does  not  the  Queen’s  University,  in  giving 
the  Degree  without  Logic,  virtually  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  they  do  not  think  Logic  a necessaiy  part 
of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  ?— But  the  Queen’s 
University  pre-supposes  that  the  student  has  had  not  a 
high  amount,  but  some  little  knowledge  of  Logic 
in  his  Undergraduate  course  ; and  it  is  further  to  be 
taken  into  account  as  a most  important  element,  that 
in  this  College  we  have  no  Theological  course,  no 
course  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  if  you  would  allow 
the  student  to  pass  through  College,  and  get  his 
Degree  without  having  any  part  of  the  Mental 
Sciences,  there  is  a slight  risk  that  it  might  have  a 
materialistic  influence  on  the  mind. 

617.  Your  objection  lies  principally  to  the  groups, 
not  being  properly  formed  according  to  your  notions, 
but  I wanted  to  know,  with  regard  to  the  limitation 
of  pressure  on  the  young  man,  as  the  University 
requires  for  Examination  only  one  group  out  of  three, 
would  you  object  to  the  student  limiting  his  studies 
to  that  group,  whatever  it  might  be? — I think  that 
the  student  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  an  alternative 
in  regard  to  the  Physical  Sciences. 

616.  But  not  in  regard  to  Logic  ? — I think  a course 
such  as  is  pursued  in  our  Queen’s  Colleges  without  a 
Mental  Science  at  all — we  have  no  Moral  Philosophy, 
or  Theology — might  have  a materialistic  tendency,, 
and  in  fact  it  has  already  led  to  that  in  France. 

619.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  having  four  or 
five  Schools,  or  iu  other  words,  a double  education, 
going  on  at  the  same  time  within  the  College — an 
education  for  the  high  course  as  now  constructed, 
and  an  intermediate  or  middle  class  education  by 
the  side  of  it1? — If  a particular  scheme  were  laid 
before  me  I would  be  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  it ; but  I would  prefer  for  myself  the  present 
system,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  to  the  other 
schemes  that  have  been  laid  before  me. 

620.  I am  not  alluding  to  other  schemes;  but 
approving  as  you  do  of  the  present  scheme,  do  you 
see  any  prima  facie  difficulty  of  having  it  carried  out, 
and  by  its  side  a School  available  merely  for  the  mid- 
dle classes  who  did  not  mean  to  go  on  in  the  high 
School  to  the  Degree  of  B.A.  ? — Do  I understand  that 
the  student  might  have  a choice  of  classes? 

621.  One  parent  might  say  that  he  intended  his- 
son  for  business,  or  for  farming,  and  that  his  object 
was  not  a high  education  ; another  might  say  he 
wished  for  his  son,  who  was  clever,  and  had  plenty  of 
genius,  a high  education,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
him  to  some  of  the  learned  professions? — I may 
mention  that  Dr.  Hancock,  formerly  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  this  College,  proposed  a plan 
some  years  ago  to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, in  which  I and  some  other  Professors  concurred, 
whereby  a person  wishing,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for 
business  or  for  official  life,  for  an  education  in  the 
elements  of  the  different  Sciences  and  in  Modem 
Languages,  might  study  them  in  a certain  order, 
and  secure  some  particular  Honor,  even  at  the 
University — not  that  of  A.B.,  which  would  seem  to 
imply  that  he  was  a scholar  in  Classics  or  Logics,  but. 
a Diploma  in  Science  and  Literature. 

622.  I perceive  your  Logic  course  which  extends  over- 
only  one  Term,  is  very  considerable.  Do  you  find, 
practically,  that  at  the  end  of  one  Term,  the  young- 
men  can  answer  in  the  subjects  stated  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s Keport — that  an  examiner  coming  from  without, 
and  putting  reasonable  and  moderate  questions,  would 
find  your  class,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  capable 
of  answering  respectably? — The  Council  has  been 
kind  enough  to  allow  me  twelve  weeks,  which  is  a little 
more  than  one  Term ; and  I may  say  that  I have  had 
students  who  answered  remarkably  well  at  the  end 
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Tub  of  that  time ; but  of  course  there  is  a considerable 
Queen's  number  of  students  attheend  of  twelve  weeks  whohave 
College,  |jut  tjie  barest  elements,  and  I pass  them  generally. 
Belfast,  j jjave  rejected  a few.  Those  that  I have  rejected,  I 
j!ct.  James  have  rejected  solely  from  inattention — pure  inatten- 
U'Corh,  t;on — an(i  even  an  these  I have  passed  at  the  Supple- 
U‘,D‘  mental  Examination  in  October. 

628.  I think  you  have  greater  facilities  for  commu- 
nicating knowledge  to  your  students  than  you  would 
have  in  the  case  of  English  students,  who  are  singularly 
inapt  to  take  in  Metaphysical  instruction? — I may 
mention  that  the  students  here  have  a very  great  taste 
for  Metaphysical  Science ; hut  it  has  not  been  pro- 
duced by  me.  In  the  Old  Institution  Dr.  Cairns  had 
as  many  as  eighty  students  in  Moral  Philosophy. 

624.  Have  you  at  all  considered  the  question,  with 
reference  to  this  very  considerable  range  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  whether  working  thoroughly  a 
book  like  Aristotle’s  Ethics,  or  a Dialogue  of  Plato, 
would  not  be  better  for  those  graduating  in  the  Uni- 
versity, than  this  modem  high  Metaphysical  course  1 
—Do  you  refer  to  Logic,  or  to  Metaphysics,  or  to  both  ? 

625.  To  both,  but  principally  to  Metaphysics? — 
In  Logic,  I simply  carry  them  over  a book  in  Formal 
Logic,  with  prelections  suited  to  illustrate  and  explain 
it;  and  I also  treat  of  the  elements  of  Inductive  Logic. 
I find  that  most  of  the  students  know  both  these. 
Then  in  regard  to  Mental  Science,  in  the  Third  year's 
course,  I go  over  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  then 
deliver  a brief  course  of  lectures  on  First  Truths.  I 
find  that  during  these  five  months  the  students  can 
follow  this  course. 

626.  What  text-book  do  you  use  ? — The  text-book 
of  the  University  of  France,  translated  into  English. 
It  gives  a history  of  philosophy — of  the  systems  of 
Bacon  and  others. 

627.  Does  that  text-book  go  pretty  deeply  into  their 
special  doctrines  ? — It  gives  a compendium  of  their 
leading  views.  I may  state  that  for  some  time  I had 
considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  a large  propor- 
tion of  good  Greek  scholars.  Now,  however,  since 
it  has  been  known  that  a high  standard  has  been 
adopted  by  Professor  MacDouall  we  have  a class  of 
students  quite  capable  of  reading  Aristotle  or  Plato. 

628.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  reference  to  this  matter  of 
frequent  Examinations,  I wish  to  refer  you  to  the 
Dublin  College  course ; and  to  request  you  to  state 
whether  you  consider  the  course  recommended  to  the 
students  of  Trinity  College  has  more  or  less  Exami- 
nations than  what  you  have  here.  At  page  twenty  of 
“ A student  who  desires  to  avail  himself,  to  the  full 
the  Dublin  University  Calendar,  for  1857,  it  is  said : — 
extent,  of  the  benefits  of  an  University  education, 
will  reside  and  keep  every  Term  by  attendance  on 
lectures,  and  pass  every  Term  Examination.”  There 
are  three  Terms  in  Trinity  College,  as  there  are  three 
Terms  here ; now  if  that  recommendation  were  adopted 
by  tbe  student  in  Trinity  College,  would  he  not  pass 
through  as  many  Examinations  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  or  would  he  pass  through  more  than  he  does 
here  in  the  regular  course  of  his  studies  ? — He  passes 
through  more  here,  but  these  ax-e  Professors’  Exami- 
nations. 

629.  There  are  three  Examinations  in  Trinity 
College,  one  in  each  Term,  and  the  student  who 
desires  to  avail  himself  of  the  full  benefits  of  an 
University  education  is  recommended  to  pass  every 
Term  Examination.  Would  the  studeutwho  complied 
with  that  requisition  in  Trinity  College  have  passed 
through,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  as  many  Examina- 
tions as  he  would  have  passed  through  here? — A 
Matriculated  student  here,  who  is  not  a Scholar,  has  to 
pass  an  Examination  only  once  a-year;  and  tbe 
Matriculated  student,  who  is  a Scholar,  has  to  pass  an 
Examination  twice  a-year,  which  is  not  so  frequent  as 
in  Trinity  College,  only  he  has  to  pass  several  Exa- 
minations by  the  Professor. 

630.  It  is  the  one  Examination  although  conducted 
at  different  periods.  The  student,  who  is  a candidate 
for  Scholarship  in  Trinity  College,  at  the.  end  of  the 


second  year,  has  also,  in  addition,  to  submit  himself,  The 
as  your  students  here  do,  to  the  voluntary  Examination  Qoeen’s 
for  Scholarship? — I am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  ^OLLEGE’ 
Trinity  College  system.  Apparently  the  number  of  •B£LFAST~ 
Examinations  is  larger  than  here.  Rev.  James 

63 1 . In  reference  to  a question  that  was  put  to  you,  M‘Cosh’ 
to  the  effect  that  frequent  Examinations  did  not  lead  D' 
to  independent  thought,  is  it  not  the  habit  in  your 
class,  as  well  as  in  other  classes,  to  propose  subjects 

for  essays  1 — Yes. 

632.  Do  not  these  essays  give  an  opportunity  and 
scope  for  independent  thinking? — Both  for  independ- 
ent thinking  and  for  independent  reading. 

633.  I should  suppose  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Professor  in  giving  the  essay,  is  to  lead  his  stu- 
dents into  an  independent  train  of  thought,  or  inde- 
pendent lines  of  research  ? — The  inferior  students 
satisfy  the  Professor  by  showing  that  they  understand 
the  topic  on  which  he  has  been  lecturing ; but  all  the 
superior  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  their  own 
independent  train  of  thought ; and  in  fact  do  so,  and 
are  very  much  commended  for  it. 

634.  Are  the  essays  which  you  give  written  by  all,  or 
only  some  of  the  students  ? — I give  out  an  essay  once  a 
fortnight,  and  say  I expect  one  to  be  given  by  all ; but 
I prescribe  no  length,  and  the  student  may  be  satis- 
fied, if  he  pleases,  by  giving  the  very  briefest  abstract ; 
but  all  the  better  students  do  not  take  advantage  of 
that,  but  give  very  full  essays  according  to  their  ability 
and  the  time  they  have.  When  a student  is  busy 
with  Examinations,  or  when  he  is  in  delicate  health, 
and  that  he  comes  and  makes  that  statement  to  me, 

I always  remit  the  entire. 

635.  Do  you  hold  viva,  voce  Examinations  as  well  as 
deliver  class  lectures  ? — One  half  of  the  time  is  occu- 
pied in  delivering  written  lectures,  and  the  other  in 
examining  upon  the  text-book  and  my  own  lectures, 
and  in  the  criticising  of  essays. 

636.  In  the  course  of  these  un-duocc  Examinations,  and 
that  criticism,  do  you  ever  lead  the  student  into  discus- 
sion with  you  on  the  subjects  which  have  been  brought 
before  his  mind  by  your  lectures,  or  the  text-books  he 
has  been  using  1 — I sometimes  put  questions  which  I 
have  not  been  especially  lecturing  on  at  all.  Thus,  I 
ask  one  student  to  state  the  Ideal  Theory  of  Berkeley, 
which  I give  him  a moment  to  think  of ; a second  to 
state  the  sceptical  doctrines  of  Hume  ; and  a third, 
the  reply  to  these  by  Dr.  Thomas  Eeid.  Each  of 
the  students,  after  a moment  or  two  to  think  of  the 
question,  is  expected  to  rise  up  in  succession,  and 
reply,  and  to  give  views  and  comments  of  his  own  if 
he  be  inclined.  I regard  this  system  as  one  leading 
to  an  independent  train  of  thought. 

637.  Do  you  feel  it  your  duty,  in  the  course  of  your 
examinations,  to  encourage  trains  of  independent 
thought  1 — Within  certain  limits.  I should  not  like 
to  encourage  too  high  a speculative  spirit  in  Mental 
Science. 

638.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  be  happy 
to  hear  the  statement  that  you  wish  to  address  to 
them  ? — I am  anxious  to  put  before  tbe  Commis- 
sioners my  views  as  to  the  want  of  intermediate  schools 
in  this  country. 

I. — On  the  Need  of  Intermediate  Schools. — In  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  to  inquire  into  Schools  of  Public 
Foundation  in  Ii-eland,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  9th 
August,  1838,  there  are  suggestions — 1,  for  an  ex- 
tended, improved,  and  permanent  system  of  Ele- 
mentary Education  in  Ireland;  2,  for  the  institution 
of  County  Academies  ; 3,  for  the  institution  of  Pro- 
vincial Colleges.  The  recommendations  of  this 
Committee  resulted  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Na- 
tional system  of  Elementary  Schools  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Unfortunately 
the  intermediate  part — the  stair  to  connect  the  lower 
with  the  upper  platform — has  been  omitted ; hence, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  defect  in  the  present  state 
of  education  in  Ireland.  The  children  even  of 
the  very  poorest  have  an  opportunity  everywhere  of 
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struction  in  English  was  received  at  a very  cheap  rate  Thb 
in  the  National  Schools ; and  the  teacher  who  was  Queen's 
now  dependent  on  the  fees  received  exclusively  from 

Classical  pupils,  found  that  he  could  no  longer  earn  a „8T- 

livelihood.  The  consequence  was,  that  such  mixed  Rev,  jam 
schools,  which  had  always  been  of  a precarious  cha- 
racter,  gradually  lessened  in  number,  and  without  any 
corresponding  institutions  coming  ip  their  place.  The 
famine  of  1846-47,  and  the  consequent  poverty  of 
the  people,  was  the  occasion  of  the  final  disappear- 
ance of  not  a few,  which  had  hitherto  been  the  means 
of  giving  instruction  in  Classics  and  Mathematics  to 
many  young  men  who  found  their  way  to  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  to  Glasgow  College,  and 
Dublin  College.  To  take  only  a single  county— the 
county  Down.  There  were  schools,  in  former  years, 
at  which  Classics  were  taught,  at  Donaghadee,  Bangor, 

Comber,  Killinchy,  Killileagh,  Bedemon.  Saintfield, 
Ballinahinck,  and  Moira,  and  I believe  several  other 
places  (I  believe,  in  all,  not  less  than  a dozen),  at 
which  there  is  no  such  school  now.  It  should  be 
are  carefully  noticed,  that  Belfast  College  was  opened  in 
1849,  within  a short  period  after  the  time  when  these 
schools  had  begun  to  disappear.  This  College  was 
thus  set  up  at  an  unfortunate  time  for  itself— that  is, 
at  a time  when  the  Classical  schools  were  diminish- 
ing ; but  at  a fortunate  time  for  the  country,  for  it 
helped  to  arrest  an  evil  which  was  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  it  gave  encouragement  to  the  continuance 

of  some  schools  which  would  have  otherwise  disap- 

other  peared.  . 

n pro-  I beg  leave  also  to  submit  to  the  Commission  the 
following  Statistical  Statement  of  the  schools  from 
which  students  have  entered  Queen’s  College  dur- 
ing the  eight  Sessions  since  it  opened.  I asked  it 
from  the  President  of  the  College,  and  it  has  been 
carefully  drawn  out  by  the  Registrar  from  the  College 
books.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  in  this  matter  I 
have  been  acting  all  along  in  co-operation  with  the 
President,  who  has  ever  shown  a desire  to  promote  a 
higher  education : — 

Return  of  Schools  from  which  Students  have  entered 
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The  receiving  an  excellent  elementary  education,  but  no 
Queen’s  facilities  have  been  provided  for  those  parents  who 
College,  wish  to  gjve  their  children  higher  instruction.  The 
Belfast.  Cojleges  gjye  a high  style  of  education  to  those  who 
Rev.  James  enter  them,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  prepare 
treosh,  the  youth  0f  Ireland  for  taking  advantage  of  the  pri- 
U“D‘  vileges  furnished  by  Trinity  CoRege  and  the  Queen’s 
Colleges. 

In  the  Report  to  which  I have  referred,  the  esta- 
blishment of  at  least  one  upper  school  in  every 
county  in  Ireland  is  strongly  recommended.  “ Your 
Committee,  considering  the  extent  and  population  of 
Ireland,  its  intellectual  and  moral  wants,  think  it  ad- 
visable that  there  should  be  in  each  county  in  Ireland 
one  academy  at  least,  combining  Classical  and  Scien- 
tific instruction.”— p.  65  of  Report.  The  Report  then 
specifies  and  recommends  a plan  for  establishing, 
endowing,  and  managing  these  schools.  Had  this 
essential  part  of  the  system  been  carried  out,  the 
children  of  the  middle  classes  in  Ireland,  and  the 
more  promising  youths  of  the  poorer  classes,  would 
be  receiving  a much  higher  education  than  they 
doing  at  this  present  time,  and  the  Queen’s  College! 

Ireland,  and  more  especially  (from  the  love  of  learn- 
ing by  which  the  middle  classes  in  Ulster  are  charac- 
terized) Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  would  have  had  a 
far  larger  attendance  of  students. 

Ireland  has  now  a large  number  of  Colleges  en- 
dowed by  the  State;  it  has  Trinity  College,  and 
the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  besides  the  Presbyterian 
College  at  Belfast,  and  Maynooth  College.  In  no  c^” 
country  in  the  world  have  so  many  Colleges- 
portion  to  the  population — been  set  up  without  ade- 
quate feeders  being  provided.  England  has  not  so 
many  State-endowed  Colleges,  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  as  Ireland;  but  it  has  an  immensely 
larger  number  of  schools  at  which  Classics  are  taught. 

To  prepare  boys  for  entering  the  five  Colleges  of 
Scotland,  there  is  in  every  parish  a parochial  teacher, 
with  a salary  raised  from  the  parish,  and  in  not  a 
few  parishes  a Free  Church  teacher  receiving  a salary 
from  the  Committee  of  Her  Majesty’s  Council  on 
Education,  which  teachers  are  capable  of  giving  in- 
struction in  the  Latin  language,  and  are  bound  to 
teach  it  to  all  who  may  apply  for  it ; while  in  most 
burgh  towns  there  is  a higher  education,  with  one  or 
more  teachers  set  apart  to  give  instruction  in  Classics 
and  Mathematics.  In  Germany  the  Universities  are 
numerous  and  well  attended ; and  to  prepare  youth 
for  entering  them,  there  is  a gymnasium,  at  which 
Languages,  Ancient  and  Modem,  Logic,  Mathematics, 
and  Physical  Sciences,  are  taught  in  (I  believe)  all 
lar<ve  towns,  and  in  many  small  towns  which  hap- 
pen to  be  the  centres  of  populous  neighbourhoods.  Ballymoney,  . I John  Crawford,  . I 
In  the  United  States  of  America  there  are  also  a great  „ - 1 Rev.Mr.M'Fadden  | 

many  Colleges,  and  in  most  of  the  States  there  is  an 
immense  number  of  schools  at  which  the  higher 
branches  are  taught.  In  the  single  State  of  New 
York,  in  1849,  Latin  was  taught  in  153  academies; 

Greek,  in  140  ; Geometry,  in  149  : and  Philosophy,  in 
94.  The  Queen’s  Colleges  will  not  fulfil  all  ends  in- 
tended by  them,  and  which  they  are  fitted  to  accom- 
plish, tiU,  like  the  Colleges  of  other  countries,  they 
have  the  means  of  preparing  young  men  for  entering  on 
a Collegiate  course.  The  utter  want  of  adequate  feeders 
is  at  this  present  time  the  grand  hindrance  in  the  way 
of  the  complete  success  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

It  is  a curious  circumstance,  that  the  effect  of  carry- 


Antrim. 

Antrim, 

Ballycarry, 

Ballymena, 


Kev.  J.  Carley, 

J.  Calwell, 

Mr.  Beatty, 

: Diocesan  School, 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Niell, 
Rev.  Mr.  Orr, 

J.  P.  Wilson, 


Academy, 

Acad.  Institution, 
Mr.  Anderson, 

Mr.  Blain, 

Mr.  Boyd, 

Mr.  Bullick, 

Rev.  Mr.  Carroll, 
Mr.  Foster, 

Mr.  C.  Gregg, 

Rev.  G.  Hutton,  . 
Mr.  E.  Kimmitt,  . 
Itcv.D.  Maginniss, 
Rev.  J.  Marks,  . 
Mechanics’ Instit., 
Chichester-st.,  . 
Medical  School,  . 
Rev.Mr.M'Cullagh 
Mr.  Paisley, 

Mr.  I’orter, 

Rev.  J.  S.  Porter, 


Moravian, 

Classical, 

Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Warwick, 
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. Dublin — con. 

1 Rathmines,  . Mr.  Jones, 
1 Santry, 


Cathedral, 

Royal  School, 

St.  Patrick's  Coll. 
Seminary, 

J.  M'G cough, 


Academy, 

A.  M'DonnolI, 
Rev.  J.  West, 
Mr.  Hawthorne, 


Mr.  Ferris, 

Rev.  W.  M'Namara 
H.  W.  Rogers,  . 
Mr.  Coyle, 

Foyle  College, 

Mr.  Henderson,  . 
J.  M'Closkey, 

Mr.  Leathern, 


Rev.  R.  Campbell, 
Rev.  J.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Gibson, 

H.  M' Anally,  . 


, Rev.  J.  Killen, 

. Academy, 

Mr.  Aicken, 
Diocesan  School, 

, Mr.  Finlay, 

Rev.  Mr.  Graham, 


, Mr.  Gillespie, 

, Mr.  Finlay, 

. Rcv.C.J.M'Alister 
. Rev.  A.  Orr, 

Rev.  J.  Mulligan, 

, Mr.  Irvin, 

Turnly  Institute., 
Mr.  Waters, 

Rev.  A.  Calwell, . 
Mr.  Hamilton, 


Dublin,  . Bective  Ho.  Scm., 

„ . Rev.  Mr.  Flynn,  . 

„ . Dr.  Mitchell, 

„ . St.Petcr's  Medical 

„ . Mr.  Stapleton, 

„ . Trinity  College,  . 

„ . WeslcyanConnex. 

Clondalkin,  . Mount  St.  Joseph, 

Delgany,  . Dr.  Dclachcrois,  . 

Forra,  

Glasnevin,  . . 

Kingstown,  . Dr.  Stackpoole,  . 

Nutgrovc 


Monaghan. 
Carrickmacross 
Castleblaney,  . 


Rev.  Wm.Coulter, 

Mr.  Graham,  . . 

Rev.J.L-Hamilton  2 
Mr.  Hobotham,  . . 


Academy, 

J.  Smith, 

Royal  School, 
Rev.  C.  Allen, 
Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  M'Cullogh, 
Mr.  O’Brien, 


Waterford. 

Waterford, 

Westmeath. 

Moyvore, 


National  Schools, 
Private  Tutors,  . 
Not  known, 


I beg  leave  to  draw  the  special  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  the  following  points,  as  illustrated 
by  this  statistical  account : — 

1. — The  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland  supply  very 
few  students  to  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  The  total 
number  of  separate  persons  who  have  entered  this 
College  as  students  is  694.  The  seven  Royal  Schools 
stand  as  follows  : — 
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The  other  Endowed  Schools  in  Ulster  thus:— 
Downpatrick  Diocesnn  School,  . . • + 

Foyle  College,  Derry, 

Monaghan  Diocesan  School,  . . .1 

In  all 12 

Grand  total  from  all  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ulster,  26. 

This  number,  twenty-six  in  all,  or  less  than  h 
of  the  whole,  seems  to  he  all  that  has  been  sup- 
plied by  all  the  Royal  Schools  and  by  the  other 
Endowed  Schools  of  Ulster,  being  only  a little  more 
than  has  been  supplied  by  private  tutors  (nineteen), 
and  only  a little  more  than  the  number  sent  from 
England  (twenty-one). 

A few  more  have  come  from  Endowed  Schools 
in  other  provinces — as  Limerick  Diocesan  school,  1 ; 
Ennis,  2 ; Dundalk,  2 ; but  these  do  not  amount,  in 
all,  to  ten  or  twelve. 

I believe  that  the  circumstance  that  the  Endowed 
Schools  of  Ireland  send  so  few  students  to  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  is  to  be  traced  to  two  causes. 
First,  a number  of  these  schools,  such  as  Armagh, 
Cavan,  Enniskillen,  Foyle  College,  have  exhibitions 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  varying,  in  value,  from 
£25  to  £50  per  annum,  and  tenable  for  a number  of 
years.  Thus,  Armagh,  which  has  sent  us  one  stu- 
dent, has  five  exhibitions  at  Trinity  College,  of  the 
value  of  from  £25  to  £50  per  annum,  tenable  for  five 
years;  Cavan, hvhich  has  sent  us  no  students,  has 
also  five  exhibitions,  value  £25  per  annum  each,  ten- 
able for  five  years ; while  Enniskillen,  from  which 
we  have  received  four  students,  has  ten  exhibitions, 
five  at  £30,  and  five  at  £50  per  annum,  tenable  for  five 
years.  These  exhibitions  allure  the  most  promising 
pupils  at  these  schools  to  Dublin.  Secondly,  the  head 
masters  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
in  most  cases  are  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  have  been  educated  at  Trinity  College,  or  Colleges 
connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  so  have 
natural  predilections  in  favor  of  Dublin  College,  or 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ; while,  in  some  cases,  parents 
do  not  choose  to  board  their  children  with  these  mas- 
ters, lest,  without  any  positive  attempt  at  proselytiz- 
ing, they  should  be  allured  away  from  the  communion 
in  which  they  had  been  reared.  The  Endowed 
Schools  of  Ulster  never  will  become  feeders  to  any 
great  extent  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  till  the  Queens 
Colleges  share  in  the  exhibitions  equally  with  Dublin 
College,  and  students  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges  be 
eligible,  or,  in  fact,  elected  as  masters  of  the  Endowed 
Schools. 

2. — It  will  be  observed  that  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  students,  in  all  333,  or  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole,  represent  themselves  as  being  educated 
at  schools  in  Belfast,  and  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  come  from  two  educational  institu- 
tions, viz. from  the  Belfast  Academy,  100,  and  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution,  191.  Though  so 
large  a number  have  come  immediately  from  these 
two  excellent  institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that ’all,  or  most  of  these  young  men  belong  to  Bel- 
fast, or  that  they  have  been  educated  solely  at  these 
two  schools.  The  greater  number  of  them  have  come, 
I believe,  from  the  country  districts,  and  many  of 
them  have  begun  their  Classical  education  elsewhere, 
and  have  come  into  Belfast  to  complete  their  pre- 
paration for  College.  But  the  fact  that  so  many 
parents  in  the  country  towns  and  districts  have  paid 
an  expensive  board  for  their  children  in  Belfast  proves 
that  there  is  a great  desire  for  a higher  education 
throughout  the  country  generally,  and  that  the  means 
of  receiving  a thorough  education  cannot  be  had  in 
wide  districts  of  the  province  of  Ulster. 

3. — It  will  be  noticed  how  few  upper  schools 
there  are  in  Ulster  which  can  be  regarded  as  having 
a permanent  existence,  or  which  can  be  looked  to 
as 'Continuous  feeders  of  Queen’s  College.  A very 
few  schools,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Bleckley,  Presbyterian 
minister,  Monaghan,  have  sent  us  so  many  as 
between  six  and  twelve  students,  and  these  schools 


are  kept  up  on  the  private  adventure  of  the  teacher,  Tan 
and  may  give  up  at  any  time;  some  of  them  will  Queen’s 
give  up,  I fear,  on  the  decease  of  the  present  teachers.  Belfast 
The  rest  of  the  students,  or  more  than  one-third  of  __  T- 
the  whole,  come  in  ones  or  in  twos  from  schools  which  Rev.  Jam t 
have  a most  precarious  existence,  which  start  up  to 
serve  a temporary  puipose,  and  may  disappear  after 
a very  brief  existence.  In  some  cases  a Presbyterian 
minister  agrees  to  teach,  perhaps,  along  with  a son 
of  his  own,  a few  boys  belonging  to  his  congregation, 
partly  to  oblige  the  parents,  and  partly  to  add  a 
trifle  to  his  own  stipend,  but  such  a school  has  no 
permanence.  Thus,  Mr.  Mulligan,  at  Moira,  has 
sent  us  four  students,  including  his  own  son,  but  lias 
now  given  up  the  work  of  tuition,  so  that  the  district 
is  without  a Classical  school.  As  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  now  making  vigorous 
efforts  to  increase  the  contributions  of  the  people  to  the 
support  of  its  ministers,  and  is  likely  to  insist  on  the 
latter  giving  themselves  wholly  to  their  ministerial 
work,  I am  convinced  that  the  cases  in  which  minis- 
ters are  employed  in  educating  young  men  will 
become  fewer  and  fewer.  It  is  an  ominous  circum- 
stance, that  a number  of  the  schools  which  sent  us 
students  the  first  year  or  two  have  not  sent  any  ot 
late  years.  I know  that  in  some  of  these  cases  the 
school  has  ceased  to  exist. 

In  closing  this  part  of  my  statement  I may  be 
allowed  to  say.  that  the  most  effective  means  ot 
increasing  the  number  of  students  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  an 
act  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  allowing  a 
higher  salary  to  those  of  the  National  teachers  who 
are  ascertained,  by  examination,  to  be  capable  ot 
giving  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  This  is 
done  systematically  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  which  dispenses  the  money  voted  for  the 
education  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
I cannot  see  how  Ireland  should  be  placed  in  an 
inferior  position  in  this  respect.  In  Great  Britain 
the  National  teachers  who  can  give  instruction  in 
Languages  and  Science  receive  a higher  salary  than 
others.  If  this  were  allowed  in  Ireland,  we  should 
soon  have  a number  of  teachers  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board  capable  of  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  these  teachers  would,  in  fact,  be  chosen 
and  settled  in  the  localities  in  which  the  people 
wished  Classics  to  he  taught.  This  Classical  instruc- 
tion might  be  given  to  the  few  pupils  asking  it  at 
times  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  elementary 
instruction,  and  according  to  an  arrangement  between 
the  Board  and  the  local  patron. 

But  the  intermediate  system  of  education  will  be 
very  imperfect  unless,  with  these  privileged  National 
schools  in  smaller  towns  and  more  populous  coun- 
try districts,  there  be  in  the  larger  towns  a set  of 
Academies  in  which  there  are  teachers  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  give  instruction  in  Languages  and  Science. 

I am  in  hopes  that  such  a system  of  higher  education 
will  result  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Commission  on 
Endowed  Schools.  Suppose  that  there  were,  on  the  one 
hand,  a means  of  commencing  Classical  learning  in  the 
National  schools  planted  in  the  lesser  towns  and  larger 
villages,  and,  on  the  other,  such  Academies  to  carry 
on  the  pupib  in  the  more  populous  towns,  I am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  soon  have  a large  body  ot 
educated  youth  in  Ireland,  l’eady  to  fill  our  Colleges, 
and  make  them  fulfil  the  end  contemplated  by  them, 
to  supply  the  learned  professions,  and  engage  in 
those  Competitive  Examinations  which  now,  happily, 
as  I think,  open  the  way  to  the  Civil  Offices  of  the 
country.  In  referring  to  Competitive  Examinations  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  students  of  this 
College  have  felt  the  act  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  throwing  open  three  offices  in  Galway. 
College  to  competition,  by  students  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  to  be  a great  encouragement  to  learning. 

Were  some  of  the  public  boards  in  Ireland,  such  as 
the  National  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Works,  to  institute  a system  of  Competitive  Examina- 
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ynB  tions  under  due  restrictions,  it  would  be  a powerful 
Queen's  means  of  inciting  a higher  education  throughout  the 
College,  country.  Unfortunately,  Ireland,  at  this  present  time, 
Belfast-  jg  unprepared  to  take  advantage  as  she  ought  of  the 
Re x.  James  competitions  for  Civil  Offices.  At  the  same  time  1 am 
jrcosA,  prepared  to  say,  after  having  been,  of  late  years,  in 

“•B*  almost  every  town  and  important  district  of  Ulster,  that 

there  is  as  strong  a desire  throughout  the  province 
as  in  any  place  in  which  I have  ever  been,  for  a 
higher  education,  such  as  would  help  the  more  pro- 
mising young  men  to  rise  to  the  higher  offices  in  the 
Church  and  State,  and  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of 
being. 

II.  On  Ike  propriety  of  connecting  the  Collegesmore  closely 
with  the  University,  and  the  Graduates  more  closely  with 
the  University  and  the  College. — The  Professors  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  have  not,  at  this  present  time,  any 
official  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  University,  nor 
. have  they  any  power,  at  least  directly,  over  the  courses 
of  study  required  by  the  University  in  order  to  a 
Degree.  The  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University 
have  no  connexion  with  the  University,  nor,  after  they 
leave  College,  have  they  any  connexion  with  the 
College  at  which  they  have  studied.  I am  convinced 
that  it  is  of  great  moment  that  the  Graduates  should, 
through  life,  have  some  sort  of  connexion  with  their 
University  and  College.  This  would  tend  more  than 
any  thing  else  to  increase  the  number  of  students 
who  seek  graduation ; would  tend  to  keep  alive  the 
interest  felt  by  them  in  their  College  ; would  induce 
them  to  watch  over  its  interests,  and  defend  it  when 
assailed  from  any  quarter.  Graduates  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  also,  to  a limited  extent,  in  Dublin 
University,  have  certain  important  privileges ; in 
each  of  these  they  take  part  in  electing  a representa- 
tive to  Parliament.  The  Queen’s  University  may 
not  be  ripe  for  this  for  some  years,  but  the  Graduates 
should,  I think,  have  certain  University  or  College 
privileges.  Taking  such  things  as  these  into  con- 
sideration, I would  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Pro- 
fessors have  the  privilege  conferred  on  them  of  electing, 
annually,  one  of  their  number  to  be  a member  of  the 
University.  I have  also  to  suggest,  that  the  Graduates 
have  the  power  of  choosing,  annually,  a person  to  be  a 
member  of  the  senate  ol  the  University,  and,  triennially, 
a person  to  be  a member  of  tire  Board  of  Visitors  of 
the  College.  Such  a provision  as  this  would,  on  the 
one  hand,  tend  to  bring  the  University  and  College 
into  thorough  harmony  with  the  wants  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  on  the  other  hand,  keep  alive,  among  a 
number  of  educated  gentlemen  scattered  throughout 
the  community,  an  interest  in  the  University  and 
the  Colleges.  Of  this  I am  sure,  that  tire  repre- 
sentative of  the  Graduates  would  never  be  the  person 
to  propose  a lower  standard  of  education  in  the 
Colleges.  Such  a provision  as  this  is  especially 
needed  in  a young  Institution,  which  needs  to  create 
as  deep  and  wide  spread  a feeling  of  attachment  as 
possible  among  those  who  are  connected  with  it. 

639.  Mr.  Price. — If  there  be  a demand  for  higher 
education  why  do  not  private  schools  answer  the  pur- 
pose? You  are  aware  that  in  England  the  great  bulk 
of  the  education  is  conducted  by  private  enterprise  ; 
and  if  there  is  this  general  desire  for  high  education 
in  Ireland,  how  is  it  that  private  schools  cannot  main- 
tain themselves? — In  England  the  higher  schools 
have  frequently  old  endowments,  and  when  they  have 
not  endowments  they  are  very  often  located  in  very 
populous  and  wealthy  towns.  The  parties  who  would 
be  most  likely  to  support  the  Queen’s  Colleges  belong 
to  the  middle  class,  or  persons  scarcely  a stage  below 
that.  A large  body  of  shopkeepers  and  farmers  would 
be  willing  to  give  a certain  support  to  a Classical 
teacher,  but  find  it  difficult,  of  course,  altogether  to 
support  a Classical  school  in  a small  town  or  village. 
The  number  of  persons  at  any  given  time  requiring 
a Classical  education  is  so  small  that  it  would  be  a 
heavy  burthen  on  small  farmers  or  on  shopkeepers  to 
•provide  such  a teacher  in  such  places.  The  conse- 


quence is,  they  find  it  more  advantageous  at  present  The 
to  board  their  boys,  at  a distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  Queen's 
miles,  ill  Belfast  " Coins™, 

040.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Temple,  a great  ELFA8T' 
authority  on  education,  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  Rev.  James 
required  by  such  persons  as  you  have  alluded  to.  If 
that  be  the  case,  is  it  not  swimming  against  the 
stream  to  establish  such  schools? — I believe  that 
there  are  large  classes  of  persons  in  Ireland  who  do 
not  wish  a high  education  at  all — that  are  satisfied 
with  their  sons  being  prepared  for  the  business  of 
life.  These  do  not  wish  lor  higher  schools  at  all  ; 
but  there  is  in  every  district  of  Ireland  in  which  I 
have  been,  a certain  portion  of  the  people  who  have  a 
desire  to  have  their  sons  well  educated  in  Literature  as 
well  as  in  Science,  and  who  wish  their  sons  to  have  a 
Classical  education. 

641.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Temple  is,  that  when 
such  schools  as  you  have  alluded  to  were  founded, 

Greek  and  Latin  were  the  only  means  of  getting  a 
Literary  education ; hut  since  that  day  there  has 
sprung  up  a large  French,  German,  and  English 
Literature ; and  that  persons,  therefore,  do  not  now 
require  Greek  and  Latin  for  that  purpose? — I certainly 
think  that  the  Modem  Languages  should  be  taught 
in  these  Institutions,  but  along  with  them  the  Classics, 
and  allow  parents  to  choose. 

642.  I am  not  asking  so  much  what  your  opinion 
is  as  to  the  value  of  Greek  or  Latin  for  this  class  of 
persons,  but  merely  put  my  question  in  reference  to 
their  desire  to  sustain  Greek  and  Latin  schools  ? — 

There  is  a considerable  body  of  persons  in  Ulster 
that  wish  to  have  Classical  schools  for  their  children. 

643.  The  desire  for  Greek  and  Latin  still  remains 
in  Ulster  ? — Yes  ; that  is  my  opinion. 

644.  Chairman. — Supposing  that  the  Royal  schools 
were  bond  fide  made  open  schools  to  all  denominations, 
and  the  exhibitions  were  so  arranged  as  that  any 
person  who  gained  one  of  them  should  he  able  to  go 
either  to  Trinity  College  or  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient  attraction  in 
the  Colleges  to  bring  a larger  number  of  boys  to  them, 
or  as  large  a number  to  them  as  to  Trinity  College? — 

I think  that  Trinity  College,  being  the  older  body, 
would  still  continue  to  draw  the  larger  number  of 
pupils ; but  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  some 
pupils  have  come  to  the  Queen’s  College  from  these 
Royal  schools. 

645.  Mr.  Gibson. — Can  you  state — although,  per- 
haps, it  is  an  invidious  question — whether  any  of 
those  young  men  who  entered  here  from  Endowed 
schools  had  been  candidates  for  any  of  the  exhibitions 
allotted  to  them  in  Trinity  College  ? — I am  not  aware, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

646.  Chairman. — Can  you  give  any  reason  why  a 
large  number  of  scholars  should  come  from  Dun- 
gannon, and  so  few  from  Armagh  and  the  other 
Royal  schools  ? — I cannot ; I have  no  positive  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

647.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — You  have  explained 
that  those  schools  in  which  Classics  were  previously 
taught  do  not  now  exist  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
and  that  the  Colleges  are,  therefore,  deprived  of  those 
feeders  which  might  have  been  expected  ? — These 
schools  always  rested  on  a precarious  footing,  and 
have  disappeared. 

648.  Are  there  existing,  to  your  knowledge,  now 
in  Ulster,  Classical  schools  where  the  same  standard 
of  education  would  be  given  as  in  the  Endowed  schools, 
from  which  the  students  do  not  come  to  the  College, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Belfast  Academy? — The 
Belfast  Academy  and  Belfast  Institution  are  entitled 
to  rank  as  high  as  the  Royal  schools  or  any  of  the 
Endowed  schools. 

649.  Is  there  not  also  the  College  of  the  General 
Assembly  ? — That  is  exclusively  for  students  in  Di- 
vinity, most  of  whom  have  passed  through  this  Col- 
lege before  entering  there. 

650.  Is  Classical  education  also  given  there  to  those 
who  might  not  have  passed  through  this  College  ? — 

G 
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The  No  Classical  instruction  is  given  in  the  Presbyterian 
Queen's  College ; it  is  confined  to  Divinity  lectures. 

Belfast’  651.  Is  Classical  instruction  given  in  the  Belfast 

’ Institution  ? — It  has  separate  teachers. 

Rev.  James  652.  Is  it  given  in  the  Belfast  Academy  ?— Yes ; by 
APOosft,  principal. 

653.  Besides  the  schools  to  which  you  have  referred, 
are  there  in  the  province  of  Ulster  Catholic  diocesan 
schools  where  young  men  studying  for  the  Catholic 
Church  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  their  education, 
as  well  in  Classics  as  in  Theology  ?— I am  not  able 
to  answer  that  question.  I think  there  are;  but  I 
have  no  public  document  from  which  to  supply  the 
information.  There  is  a Catholic  school  in  Belfast 
which  is  represented  as  sending  some  pupils ; but 
whether  it  is  endowed  or  not  I do  not  know. 

654.  Has  the  opposition  which  many  of  the  autho- 
rities in  the  Catholic  Church  entertain  towards  these 
Institutions  prevented,  in  your  opinion,  the  Catholic 
population  of  Ulster,  to  any  great  degree,  frequenting 
the  Queen’s  College? — I have  always  had  Catholic 
students  in  my  class,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
distinguished.  I have  a Mr.  M'Parland,  a Catholic 
student,  at  this  moment— perhaps  one  of  tire  most 
distinguished  students  we  ever  had.  We  have  always 
had  Roman  Catholics ; but  it  is  very  likely  the  cir- 
cumstance to  which  you  have  alluded  may  have  had 
an  influence;  but  I cannot  speak  on  that  subject 
from  positive  information. 

655.  Do  you  think  that  under  these  circumstances 
it  would  be  likely  that  persons  intended  for  the 
priesthood  of  the  Catholic  Church  would  come  here 
for  their  education  previous  to  proceeding  to  their 
Theological  course  elsewhere  ? — I could  not  answer 
that  question ; but  a number  of  Catholic  students, 
intended  not  for  the  priesthood,  but  for  secular  em- 
ployments, have  come  to  our  College. 

656.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  lay  pupils  in 
these  several  Catholic  diocesan  schools  ? — I am  not 
acquainted  with  the  Catholic  diocesan  schools;  but 
there  is  a Catholic  school  that  sends  us  pupils — the 
Belfast  Diocesan  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  is  repre- 
sented as  furnishing  three  students  to  the  College. 

657.  Are  you  aware  whether  these  students  were 
lay  students  of  that  Institution  or  were  persons  who 
intended  to  enter  the  priesthood  ? — I am  not  aware ; 
St.  Patrick’s  College,  Armagh,  sends  three  also. 

658.  You  have  stated  that  out  of  694  entrances 
from  the  commencement,  291  students  have  passed 
through  either  the  Belfast  Institution  or  the  Belfast 
Academy? — One  hundred  came  from  one,  and  191 
from  the  other. 

659.  Do  I understand  you  correctly  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  291  did  not  belong  to  the  town  of 
Belfast? — My  own  impression  is,  that  the  larger 
number  did  not  belong  to  Belfast,  but  came  from 
the  country  districts. 

660.  Has  the  town  of  Belfast,  in  your  opinion, 
furnished  that  number  of  students  to  the  Queen’s 
College  which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  ? 
— It  has  not ; the  large  openings  in  trade  allure  away 
young  men  at  a very  early  age  to  business.  I have 
a larger  number  of  merchants’  sons  attending  this 
winter  than  I have  had  before ; but  very  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  though  I think  the  number  is 
increasing. 

661.  I believe  the  study  of  the  Modem  Languages 
is  pursued  in  the  First  year  of  the  College  course  in 
Arts? — Yes;  I sometimes  thought,  as  a lightening  of 
the  First  year,  that  while  Scholars  should  be  obliged 
to  take  Modern  Languages  in  that  year,  others  might 
be  alloW'ed  to  take  them  in  some  one  year  of  the  course, 
paying  their  fees  on  entering  College.  It  would  be  a 
great  lightening  of  the  First  year  to  country  students. 

662.  I believe  that  in  a country  of  such  extensive 
commerce  as  the  United  Kingdom,  the  knowledge  of 
Modern  Languages  is  felt,  by  the  commercial  world, 
to  be  of  great  importance  ?— It  is. 

663.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  to  the  Commis- 
sioners why  the  study  of  Modem  Languages  in  the 


early  course  of  this  College  has  not  induced  the  com-  The 
mercial  community  of  Belfast,  generally,  to  send  Queen’s 
their  sons  to  this  College? — A number,  I think,  have  College, 
come  to  this  College.  Beleast. 

664.  Not  equal  to  what  might  be  expected  ?— Not  r* v.jama 
equal  to  what  might  be  expected ; one  reason  of  which  M‘Cosh, 
is,  that  there  'are  private  teachers  of  French  in  the  “"D‘ 
town. 

665.  Can  you  state,  generally,  the  Institutions  in 
which  the  sons  of  the  members  of  tbe  mercantile 
community  who  do  not  come  to  this  College  receive 
their  education  ? — A very  large  number  are  satisfied 
with  what  they  receive  in  the  Belfast  Academy  and 
the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  since  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen,  boys  enter  business. 

This  is  the  case  with  the  sons  of  persons  who  have  ten, 
twenty,  and  thirty  thousand  pounds ; they  give  their 
sons  no  other  education  than  what  is  to  be  had  in  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and  hurry  them  to 
business  immediately.  This  is  the  case,  to  a large 
extent,  at  the  present  moment  in  Belfast. 

666.  Would  it  not  be  natural  to  expect  that  amongst 
a mercantile  community  there  would  be  many  anxious 
to  see  their  sons  enter  on  the  liberal  professions  ? — 

The  liberal  professions  that  are  open  to  them  are  much 
less  remunerative  to  them  than  trade.  It  might  be  a 
different  thing  if  offices  in  the  Public  Service  were 
thrown  open  to  a larger  extent  to  Competitive  Exami- 
nation. 

667.  In  the  case  of  there  being  many  sons  in  a 
family,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  all  would  not 
pursue  commerce  as  their  occupation? — There  are  a 
few  exceptions ; but,  in  general,  they  are  sent  to  busi- 
ness, and  not  to  the  learned  professions. 

668.  I presume  that  for  the  learned  professions  the 
course  of  study  in  the  Colleges  could  not  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  at  least  of  Latin? — I think  that  Latin  is 
certainly  a key  to  many  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  Greek  to  some. 

669.  You  have  referred  to  another  matter  in  your 
evidence,  namely,  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  England  to 
teachers  who  are  enabled  to  teach  Classics,  and  ex- 
pressed a desire,  that  the  National  Board  in  Ireland 
should  follow  the  same  course.  Are  you  enabled  to 
state  whether  remuneration  to  those  teachers  in  Eng- 
land who  give  Classical  instruction,  is  given  from  the 
funds  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  in  England? — It  is.  I had  a scholar  who  was 
born  in  Scotland,  a teacher,  who,  because  he  was  able 
to  stand  an  examination  in  Classics,  and  competent  to 
teach  Classics,  received  a higher  salary  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  received  out  of  the  fund  distributed 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

670.  Was  that  by  a rule  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  or  was  it  the  Local  Inspector  who  placed 
him  in  a higher  school,  and  in  consequence  he  got  a 
higher  salary  ? — It  is  a standing  rule  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  that  they  give  a higher 
salary  to  all  teachers  who  can  stand  an  examination 
in  Classics ; and  they  have  degrees  of  salary  according 
to  their  qualifications  in  Classics;  and  eveiy  teacher 
may  go  up  and  stand  the  examination,  and  receive  the 
higher  salary  if  he  is  found  competent. 

671.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  teachers 
under  the  English  system  rise  to  a higher  class  by 
virtue  of  their  ability  to  teach  Classics,  or  whether 
they  get  this  additional  salary  for  teaching  Classics? 

He  enters  a higher  class  in  Scotland  by  standing 

an  examination  in  Mathematics  and  Classics. 

672.  Is  it  a condition  of  his  continuing  to  receive 
that  salary,  that  he  actually  does  teach  Classics  in 
the  school? — I am  not  quite  sure.  All  the  teachers 
that  I know  having  that  higher  salary,  do,  in  fact, 
teach  Classics. 

673.  If  the  Committee  of  Council,  does  not  abso- 
lutely require  Classics  to  be  taught  by  the  person  who 
received  this  salary,  the  remuneration  is  merely  given 
to  him  because  he  is  a teacher  of  a higher  character? 

— It  is  given  to  him  because  he  is  a teacher  of  a 
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Tub  higher  character,  and  in  order  to  encourage  a higher 
queen's  education  in  the  schools. 

College,  674.  But  if  the  teaching  of  Classics  is  not  required 
Belfast.  uncjer  that  system,  schools  of  such  a class  could  not 
Ret ^James  become  feeders  in  this  country  to  such  an  Institution  a3 
ircosh,  the  Queen's  Colleges  ? — If  the  National  Board  were  to 
ltB'  license,  so  to  speak,  suppose  fifty  or  one  hundred  such 
teachers,  there  would  grow  up  useful  feeders  in  small 
towns ; and  in  the  more  populous  villages  and  large 
towns  they  would  be  employed  in  teaching  Classics. 

675.  Employed  by'  private  parties  ? — Yes.  When 
the  patron  is  looking  round  for  a teacher,  knowing  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  district  to  have 
such  a teacher,  he  would  appoint  such  a teacher. 

676.  But  in  that  it  would  be  the  teacher  and  not 
the  school  that  would  facilitate  the  communication  of 
Classical  information,  which  you  consider  desirable  in 
order  to  enable  students  to  enter  this  College  ? — It 
would  be  the  teachers,  but  teachers  who  could  instruct 
in  Classics  might  be  selected  for  every  locality  where 
Classics  were  wished  for. 

677.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Ulster  to 
state  whether  there  are  many  National  teachers  capable 
of  teaching  Classics  ? — They  are  not  numerous  at  pre- 
sent, but  if  there  was  encouragement  they  would  soon 
acquire  Classics.  A few  National  teachers  have  sent 
pupils  to  our  College. 

678.  Mr.  Price. — If  the  fact  be  as  you  describe,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  pupils  here  are  going  into  trade,  do 
you  anticipate  that  you  will  ever  get  many  pupils  to 
come  to  the  Queen's  College  here  ? — I anticipate — 
if  we  had  adequate  feeders — that  our  numbers,  as  soon 
as  the  system  of  feeders  had  begun  fully  to  operate, 
would  be  double  what  they  are  at  the  present  moment. 

679.  You  describe  trade  as  being  more  remunera- 
tive than  the  learned  professions ; that  being  the  case, 
would  they  not  still  go  to  the  Belfast  Institution,  and 
academies  of  that  kind,  instead  of  coming  here, 
because  they  could  go  earlier  to  trade  by  going  to  the 
Institution  ; and  by  coming  here  they  would  be  kept 
longer  away  from  it,  and  at  the  same  time  get  an 
education  which  they  did  not  want? — The  question 
out  of  which  that  arose  had  refei'ence  to  the  town  of 
Belfast,  in  which  there  are  such  openings,  but  there 
are  not  commercial  openings  in  country  towns,  or  for 
farmers’  sons. 

680.  The  farmer’s  son  is  to  be  the  liberal  and 
learned  man,  and  the  merchant's  son  is  to  be  less 
learned  and  liberal  buttbe  moneyed  man? — I believe 
we  should  have  a very  large  supply  of  students  from 
the  farmers’  sons  of  Ulster,  if  they  had  the  opportunity 
of  giving  them  a Classical  education. 

681.  That  bears  upon  this  question — that  you 
almost  despair  of  getting  any  large  mass  of  students 
from  the  large  commercial  towns? — I would  not  alto- 
gether despair  of  that.  I have  mentioned  a plan  in 
private  company  which,  to  some  extent,  at  present 
secures  us  students. 

682.  Would  you  favor  us  with  that  plan? — The 
merchants  in  this  town  should  be  asked  to  take  into 
their  establishments,  young  men  who  had  been  a year 
or  two  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  one  year 
shorter  in  the  time  of  apprenticeship.  There  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair,  who  takes  young 
men  who  have  been  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
for  two  years’  shorter  apprenticeship  than  he  would 
otherwise  do;  and  I find  other  merchants  also  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  this  plan.  If  there  was  a general 
understanding  among  the  merchants  to  that  effect, 
and  that  it  was  authenticated  in  some  way  (I  would 
not  ask  any  declaration)  by  the  young  man,  that  he  had 
been  a year  or  so  at  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  I 
know  several  merchants  in  this  town  who  would  remit 
a portion  of  the  apprenticeship  to  encourage  mercan- 
tile young  men  to  enter  our  College. 

083.  You  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  Sinclair  adopts 
this  course.  Does  he  require  any  particular  qualifi- 
cation in  Arithmetic  or  in  Science,  before  the  young 
man  enters  commercial  life? — A young  man  taken 
by  him  had  been  two  years  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
and  was  a very  good  Mathematical  student. 


684.  I do  not  ask  with  reference  to  a particular  The 

young  man,  but  does  he  accommodate  your  course  in  Queen’s 
any  way  to  his  mercantile  wants  ? — I believe  if  the  College, 
merchants  granted  such  a favor  as  that,  they  would  JjELFAST- 
expect  the  College  to  accommodate  itself,  to  some  Rev.  James 
extent,  to  their  wants.  M'Cosh, 

685.  Would  you  state  what  sort  of  course  they 
would  like  ? — I believe  they  would  like  to  have  a man 
generally  well  trained,  with  a clear  apprehension,  and 
able  to  write  out  a statement  well ; in  short,  a young 
man  who  would  likely  be  able  to  pick  up  his  business 
in  a briefer  period  than  another  young  man  who  had 
not  been  in  College. 

686.  There  is  no  practice  for  a young  man  in  your 
class  for  composition,  particularly  in  that  which  is  so 
useful  in  all  public  business,  precis  writing  ?— Both 
Mr.  Craik  and  myself  require  exercises,  in  which  there 
are  abstracts  required  of  certain  writings,  but  not 
especially  of  business  writings. 

687.  Do  you  still  think  that  if  the  merchants  came 
to  this  understanding,  that  you  could  so  contrive  your 
system  as  to  induce  them  to  come  here  and  seek  for 
young  men,  in  preference  to  the  Belfast  Institution  and 
Academy? — What  I think  is  this,  that  for  a young 
man  entering  the  largeroffices  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
or  six  years  is  very  long;  he  is  anxious  to  get  a salary 
as  soon  as  possible,  and,  therefore,  as  a sort  of  induce- 
ment to  young  men  to  come  to  our  College,  we  must 
try,  somehow  or  other,  to  induce  merchants  to  shorten 
the  term  of  apprenticeship. 

688.  My  question  originally  had  reference  to  your 
competing  with  the  Institutions  of  the  town;  and  as  I 
understand  the  difficulty  would  be,  when  they  are  pre- 
pared well  enough  in  these  Institutions,  why  should 
they  come  to  this  College ; and  my  next  question  was 
to  the  effect,  whether  you  could  arrange  to  give  in  one 
year,  such  a training  as  would  make  merchants  glad 
to  take  apprentices  from  this  place  ? — I believe  the 
student  who  has  studied  two  years  here  would  do 
more  in  four  years  for  a merchant  than  men  taken 
from  the  Institution  would  do  in  five;  and  I have 
convinced  some  merchants  that  such  would  be  the 
case. 

689.  Mr.  Gibson. — Your  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  merchants  arises  from  this,  I pre- 
sume, that  the  mind  is  more  opened,  and  a larger 
amount  of  intellect  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  mercantile  life  by  those  young  men  who  go 
through  College.  You  do  not  believe  that  this  College 
could  give  an  actual  mercantile  tuition  ? — No,  but  it 
would  give  that  intelligence  which  hereafter  would 
enable  a boy  to  master  his  business  quickly. 

690.  You  would  not  teach  a young  man  Arithmetic, 
or  how  he  should  keep  books  ; you  would  leave  that 
to  the  school  ? — They  get  an  excellent  Arithmetical 
instruction  in  the  Belfast  Academy  and  Institution. 

What  I feel  is,  that  the  young  men  of  Belfast  at  this 
moment  entering  the  higher  merchants’  offices,  have 
not  that  education  which  enables  them  to  spend  their 
evenings  in  lofty  pursuits,  and  have  not  those  high 
tastes  that  would  save  them  from  temptations;  and 
the  higher  education  of  our  College  would  have  this 
tendency. 

691.  Would  not  Political  Economy  be  necessary 
aud  very  desirable  for  young  men  entering  a mer- 
chant’s office,  as  by  it  he  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
causes  which  regulate  supply  and  demand,  and  which 
influence  the  profits  and  losses  he  sees  in  the  books 
of  the  concern  ? A knowledge  of  this  Science  would 
carry  with  it  a large  amount  of  intelligence,  which 
would  be  useful  in  the  extraordinary  affairs  of  an  office, 
as  well  as  in  the  mere  routine  of  duty  ? — I consider 
that  department  very  important  to  a merchant’s  son. 

692.  Have  any  classes  been  opened  for  lectures  on 
Political  Economy  at  such  an  hour  and  at  such  a 
time  that  men  attending  merchants’  offices  could, 
without  trenching  on  the  time  of  the  office,  attend  ?— 

There  is  rro  arrangement  made  in  our  College  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  that  want.  There  was  a proposal 
before  the  Council,  and  there  was  a meeting  of  the 
Professors  on  the  subject  I felt  some  little  interest 
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The  in  the  matter,  and  laid  a plan  before  the  Council  and 
Queen’s  Professors,  but  we  never  came  to  any  conclusion  on 
College,  tjle  subject.  My  proposal  was  made  with  the  view  of 
.Belfast.  haying  iectures  delivered  during  the  winter : one  year 
Rev.  James  the  subject  might  be  Political  Economy ; another 
iPCosh,  year,  Chemistry ; and  the  third  year,  Logics  and  the 

W"D'  faculties  of  the  Mind.  These  lectures  should,  of 

course,  be  delivered  under  the  sanction  of  the  Coun- 


course, De  delivered  unuei  uuo  anuwv"  . 

cil.  The  scheme  which  I drew  out  on  the  subject 
rer  carried  into  execution 


as  never  carneu  imu  bmouuuu. 

693.  In  the  return  that  you  have  handed  to  the 
Commissioners  there  is  a column  giving  the  names  of 
the  teachers.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  teachers 
have  schools,  or  are  private  individuals  ? 

[Rev.  Richard  Oulton,  a.b..  Registrar.— The  names 
are  taken  from  the  entrance  papers  filled  up  by  the 
students.  Sometimes  they  put  merely  the  name  of 
the  village  or  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated, 
and  sometimes  add  the  name  of  the  teacher  of  the 
school.  A great  many  of  the  schools  mentioned  are, 
to  mv  own  knowledge,  private  schools.] 

694.  Chairman.— Can  you  state  if  there  is  any 
connexion  between  the  University  and  Colleges  in 
Scotland  and  the  student,  after  he  has  graduated  ? — 
The  Graduates  living  in  the  Scotch  Colleges  have 
few  privileges,  I believe.  In  some  Colleges  the  Lord 
Rector  is  chosen  by  the  Matriculated  students;  but  in 
most  Colleges  they  have  few  privileges.  That  is  one 
of  then-  wants— the  students  have  no  interest  in  the 
Colleges,  and  do  not  keep  up  a connexion  with  them. 

695.  Mr.  Price. — I believe  there  has  been  an  attempt 
made  in  Scotland  to  bring  about  such  a corporate 
feeling? — An  attempt  is  being  made  at  present. 

696.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington.—l  believe  the  Presidents 
of  the  several  Colleges  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Senate  ?— Yes,  and  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  their  ab- 
sence ; but,  of  course,  they  are  under  no  control,  and 
I hope  they  will  not,  in  that  respect,  be  under  any 
control  on  the  part  of  the  Professors. 

697.  Although  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity declares  the  Professors  of  the  several  Colleges  to 
be  Professors  of  the  University,  I believe  that  is  a 
mere  technical  distinction  ? — I know  of  no  privilege 
that  we  have  in  connexion  with  the  University— at 
least  no  power. 

698.  What  power  has  the  University  over  the  Col- 

leges, except  the  power  of  prescribing  the  course  of 
examination  to  be  passed  for  its  Degrees  ?— It  has  that 
power,  and  that  power  indirectly  rules  the  curriculum 
within  the  walls  of  this  College.  _ 

699.  Butin  other  respects  itisprovided  that  the  Uni- 
versity shall  exercise  no  control  over  the  Colleges? — No 
direct  control,  but  the  indirect  control  is  very  powerful.* 


deserves  to  have.  In  the  first  place,  as  at  present  ar-  The 
ranged,  any  student  living  in  the  house  either  of  a Queen's 
parent,  or  guardian,  or  even  of  a relation,  is  exempted 
from  attending  the  lectures  of  theDeans  of  Residences;  — • 
and  to  rectify  this,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  The  Right 

every  stude5ot(Isp«al£nowo£the  Matriculated  students) 

under  the  age  of  twenty-one  should  be  bound  to  at-  otDomma 
tend  the  lectures  of  the  Deans  of  Evidences  except 
where  their  parents  directed  otherwise  (for  I wish  to 
give  full  scope  and  power  to  parental  authority)  and  I 
think  the  Deans  of  Residences  should  be  obliged  to 
give  regular  and  systematic  courses  of  lectures  under 
the  heads  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which  they  belong. 

Again,  I think  the  Deans  of  Residences  should  exer- 
cise more  careful  and  more  constant  supervision  over 
the  young  men  in  the  Boarding  houses ; for  the  Com- 
missioners will  bear  in  mind  that  these  Colleges  are 
different  from  the  old  foundations,  where  the  students 
live  within  the  walls  ; and,  therefore,  I think  it  is 
most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a careful  super- 
vision of  them,  and  especially  because  most  of  the 
students  of  this  and,  I believe,  of  the  other  Colleges 
are  under  the  age  at  which  young  men  enter  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  With 
regard  to  the  office  itself,  I consider  it  very  unfortu- 
nate that  it  should  be  an  unpaid  office— first,  because 
the  Dean  of  Residences  is  the  only  unpaid  officer  con- 
nected with  the  College,  which,  I think,  is  unjust  to  the 
individual ; and  secondly,  because  this  conveys  to  the 
public  mind  the  idea  that  it  was  a matter  of  perfect 
indifference  whether  this  office  existed  or  not.  I think, 
also,  you  can  hardly  expect  a systematic  and  regular 
course  of  instruction  from  gentlemen  who  undertake 
the  duty  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  ; and  therefore 
I should  recommend,  with  great  respect,  that  the 
Deans  of  Residences  in  every  College  where  they  un- 
dertake the  duties  which  may  be  prescribed  for  them, 
and  perform  those  duties,  be  paid  and  salaried  offi- 
cers. I have  no  further  observations  to  make,  but  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  not  only  as  a Visitor  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  holding  the  position  I do  in  this  diocese, 
to  state  what  I consider  a defect  in  the  office  of  the 
Deans  of  Residences,  and  to  make  such  suggestions 
as  will  put  it  on  a basis  which,  I think,  does  not  in 
the  least  partake  of  a sectarian  character. 


John  Godwin,  c.E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
sworn  and  examined. 


The  Right  Rev.  Robert  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Con- 
nor and  Dromore,  a Visitor  of  the  College,  sworn  and 
examined. 


The  Right  700.  I wish  to  make  one  or  two  observations  with 
Rev.  Robert  reference  to  the  duties  and  office  of  the  Deans  of  Re- 
S2  silences ; and  I need  hardly  say,  that  I do  not  speak 
Connor  and  with  any  degree  of  authority  for  any  other  religious 
Dromcne.  denomination  than  that  to  which  I have  the  privilege 
to  belong ; yet,  as  my  remarks  will  be  general,  and 
not  of  a sectarian  character,  I consider  that  other  re- 


not  oi  a seciai mu  . . 

ligious  bodies  will  have  no  difficulty  in  concurring  m 
them,  or  the  Deans  of  Residences  in  carrying  out  the 
suggestions  I shall  make.  In  the  first  place,  I wish 
distinctly  to  be  understood  as  not  desiring  to  incor- 
porate the  religious  element  into  the  constitution  of 
the  College,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  to  disturb  the 
secular  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded ; but  I cer- 
tainly do  desire  to  see  an  office  which  has  so  high  and 
holy  duties  as  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  of 
the  youth  attending  the  College,  placed  upon  its 
proper  basis,  and  that  preponderance  and  place  given 
to  it  to  which,  I think,  it  is  entitled,  and  which  it 


Tor  a note,  supplementary  to  evidence  of  witness,  vide 
Documents,  p.  325. 


701.  Chairman.— You  are  Professor  of  Civil  Engi-Jota^ 
neering? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

702.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to 

the  Commissioners  ? — I have  no  particular  statement 
that  I wish  to  make.  , _ 

703.  Can  you  state  how  many  students  you  nave 
this  year?— I have  seventeen  altogether;  fifteen  ot 
the  First  year  and  two  of  the  Second. 

704.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  increase  m 
the  number  of  your  students  this  year?— I cannot 
specify  any  particular  reason,  except  it  be  that  the 
increasing  demand  for  Civil  Engineers  has  probably 

705^  Can  you  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  more 
young  men  wish  to  become  Civil  Engineers  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peace?— There  is  a wide  field  opening 
on  the  Continent,  in  America,  m Russia,  and  othei 
countries;  and  I think  that  that  probably  may  have 
had  an  effect  in  inducing  young  men  to  choose  tins 
profession.  I think  in  England  Civil  Engineers  are 
not  more  required  than  they  were  a few  years ^ago. 

706.  Do  you  find  that  the  students,  when  they  lust 

come  to  you,  are  well  prepared  to  attend  your  lec- 
tures ?— Pretty  well,  generally;  they  are  rather  young 
when  they  come  to  me.  . 

707.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington— What  practical  instruc- 
tion do  you  give  the  students  in  _ Engineering  ? 1 
give  them  practical  instruction  m Field-work— that  is, 
in  matters  connected  with  Surveying,  Field-levelling, 
Section-making,  and  the  use  of  Mathematical  mstiu- 
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The  ments,  and  also  in  all  the  departments  of  Engineering 
Queen's  Architecture,  such  as  the  construction  of  barracks, 
College,  roa(jSi  railroads,  harbours,  &c. 

Belfast-  7Q8_  Is  that  ;n  addition  to  the  practical  work  in 
John  the  Professor’s  office,  referred  to  in  the  President's 
ffoditfn.c.E.  Report?— From  the  private  practice  which  I have,  I 
am  enabled  to  give  my  students,  in  my  own  office, 
further  information  than  I give  them  in  my  lectures 
in  the  College.  I presume  that  is  what  you  allude  to. 

709.  Do  you  consider  that  the  regulations  of  the 
Queen’s  University  for  the  Diploma  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering ask  more  than  can  properly  be  required  ? — 
I do  not.  I think  they  are  just  what  they  ought  to 
be.  I do  not  think  they  could  be  improved. 

710.  Have  any  of  your  students  taken  the  Queen’s 
University  Diploma?'— I have  several  students  now 
undergoing  their  apprenticeship  preparatory  to  taking 
out  their  Diploma,  but  I have  had  none  who  have 
taken  it. 

711.  For  what  period  is  that  apprenticeship  re- 
quired ? — Two  years. 

712.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Diploma  of  Civil 
Engineering  from  the  Queen’s  University  would  he 
of  considerable  advantage  to  young  men  in  the  Engi- 
neering profession  subsequently? — I do. 

713.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  find  that  your  being  a 
practising  Engineer  has  any  tendency  to  increase  your 
class  ? — I think  it  has.  I think  the  parents  of  boys 
are  influenced  in  some  measure  by  that. 

714.  Are  you  enabled,  as  such,  to  give  the  students 
much  more  practical  instruction  than  they  could 
obtain  at  College  ? — I am  enabled  to  show  them  the 
practical  operations  of  Engineering ; more  so  than  a 
person  who  is  not  in  actual  practice  could.  I am 
enabled  to  take  them  among  locomotives,  and  show 
them  the  operations  actually  going  on,  which  I could 
not  do  so  well  by  lectures  or  models. 

715.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  were  merely  restricted 
to  what  you  could  do  in  the  College,  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  any  thing  like  a large 
class? — No ; I think,  considering  that  they  are  after- 
wards to  undergo  an  apprenticeship,  where  they  have 
to  acquire  that  practical  experience,  the  want  of  it  is 
not  of  great  consequence. 

716.  Do  you  mean  that  this  apprenticeship  is  not 
required  by  the  University  regulations,  but  required 
by  the  profession? — And  by  the  College  regulations, 
also,  they  must  serve  an  apprenticeship. 

717.  Who  determines  whether  the  Practical  Course 
is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  University?  Suppose  you 
were  not  here,  and  that  a young  man  says,  “ I want  to 
go  on  to  the  Practical  Course,"  is  he  allowed  to  go  to 
any  engineer  he  pleases? — Any  recognised  Engineer. 

718.  Have  the  College  or  the  University  the  autho- 
rity to  decide  the  point  whether  the  Engineer  is 
competent? — The  Council  of  the  College. 

719.  I see  there  is  a Matriculation  Examination  at 
entrance  into  your  class? — I do  not  examine  at  the 
Matriculation  Examinations ; they  are  conducted  by 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

720.  Are  they  examined  in  Chemistry? — No;  on 
their  entrance  they  are  principally  examined  in  Ma- 
thematics, and  in  English,  of  course. 

721.  You  have  stated  that  the  Diploma  was  an 
advantage ; do  you  consider  that  a young  man  who 
has  passed  through  this  Scientific  Course  in  the  Col- 
lege would,  after  serving  two  years’  apprenticeship, 
be  more  looked  for  by  the  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland? 
— 1 think  he  would.  I think,  as  Civil  Engineer,  he 
would  be  employed  by  public  bodies.  I think  young 
men  proceeding  to  their  Diploma  would  be  certain  of 
business  abroad. 

722.  How  long  has  the  course  of  Civil  Engineering 
been  established? — Since  the  opening  of  the  College. 

723.  That  is  eight  years  ago.  Time  enough  has, 
therefore,  been  afforded  to  students  to  take  out  their 
Diploma  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  that  have  done  so. 

724.  Mr.  Qibscm. — Do  you  accompany  the  young 
men  to  the  ground  in  order  to  make  surveys  ? — Yes. 

725.  Are  you  Engineer  to  the  Ulster  railway? — Yes. 

726.  You  take  the  students  amongst  the  locomo- 


tives, and  explain  their  different  parts  and  operations?  The 
—I  do.  Queen’s 

727.  Do  any  young  men  educated  by  you  hold  any  Belfast’ 

appointments,  at  present,  as  Civil  Engineers  ?— Not  at  

present;  several  are  undergoing  their  apprenticeships,  John 
but  none,  that  I know  of,  hold  appointments.  One  Go<to£n>c-E- 
student  who  was  here,  is  now  with  me  as  an  assistant. 


Rev.  Henry  Murphy,  a.m.,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the 

United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  sworn  and 

examined. 

728.  Chairman. — You  are  one  of  the  Deans  of  Re-  Rev.  Henry 
sidences? — I am  the  Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences.  i^phy' 

729.  How  long  have  you  acted  in  that  office? — 

Since  the  College  opened,  in  1849.  I wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  impracti- 
cability of  carrying  out  the  Statutes.  If  you  look  to 
the  Statutes,  chap,  xviii,  you  will  find  that  the  8th 
section  says — “ That  the  Deans  of  Residences  shall 
have  authority  to  visit  the  licensed  Boarding-houses 
in  which  students  of  their  respective  creeds  reside,  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  religious  instruction  to  such 
students,”  &c.  It  is  quite  impossible,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  students’  engagements  here,  and  also 
from  the  number  that  are  to  be  visited,  to  give  reli- 
gious instruction  in  tire  licensed  Boarding-houses. 

730.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  suggest  any  remedy? — 

No  ; all  I want  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  Statutes,  in 
this  respect,  cannot  be  carried  out,  and,  therefore  in 
another,  they  may  be  violated.  For  instance,  they  enact 
that  young  men  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  residing 
with  their  parents  or  relations,  are  exempt  from  attend- 
ing the  voluntary  lectures  of  the  Deans  of  Residences. 

Now,  I think  that  provision  of  the  Statutes  should  be 
reversed.  I think  that  all  my  students,  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  no  matter  where  they  resided,  should 
be  obliged  to  attend  the  Dean  of  Residences’  lectures. 

731.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  lectures  now  deli- 
vered by  the  Deans  of  Residences  ? — They  are  Theo- 
logical lectures.  I cannot  speak  for  the  other  Deans 
of  Residences.  I only  speak  for  myself. 

732.  There  is  no  general  regulation  for  all  the 
Deans  in  this  respect? — No. 

733.  What  are  your  own  lectures? — I deliver  a 
series  of  three:  one  on  the  Bible,  one  on  Christian 
Evidences,  and  the  other  on  the  Liturgy  and  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

734.  When  do  they  take  place? — Weekly  during 
each  Term  of  the  Session. 

7S5.  Once  a week? — Yes. 

736.  Are  the  students  invited  to  attend  ? — They  are 
invited.  Some  of  those  who  reside  with  their  parents 
do  attend,  which  is  altogether  voluntary  on  their  part 

737.  Is  not  the  attendance  of  all  voluntary’? — 

Those  who  are  under  twenty-one,  who  reside  in 
licensed  Boarding-houses,  are  obliged  to  attend. 

738.  Is  that  rule  earned  out?— It  is. 

739.  What  is  not  carried  out  is  the  visitation  of  the 
Boarding-houses  by  the  Deans  of  Residences?— That 
is  carried  out,  but  the  delivery  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  Boarding-house  is  not  carried  out.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  do  so. 

740.  How  many  licensed  Boarding-houses  are  there 
to  visit? — I should  think  I have  been  supplied  with 
information  respecting  eight  or  ten.  I only  visit  those 
licensed  Boarding-houses  where  Church  of  England 
young  men,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  are  residing. 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  every  Term,  I visit  every 
student  of  my  own  creed,  whether?  he  attend  my  lec- 
tures or  not. 

741.  How  many  students  have  you? — There  are 
thirty-four  Matriculated  and  Non-Matriculated  students 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

742.  How  many  of  these  are  in  Boardinghouses? 

— There  are  eight  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

743.  Where  are  the  others  residing  ? — With  their 
parents,  uncles,  relations,  or  friends,  with  whom  their 
parents  leave  them. 

744.  Do  you  call  upon  those  persons  who  are  living 
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with  their  parents? — I call  upon  them,  but  they  are 
not  obliged  to  attend  my  lectures. 

745.  But  you  call  on  them  like  the  others? — I call 
on  all  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session. 

746.  There  are  eight  under  age  in  the  Boarding- 
houses. How  many  under  age  are  residing  with  their 
parents  or  friends? — Thirteen. 

747.  How  many  are  there  below  twenty-one? — 
There  are  few  above  twenty-one  residing  with  their 
parents.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  one. 

748.  May  I ask,  when  you  go  to  the  Boarding-house 
what  takes  place  ? — If  the  student  be  not  within  I call 
for  the  matron,  and  make  inquiry  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  young  man  or  young  men  under  my  jurisdiction, 
as  to  their  being  in  at  seasonable  hours  every  night, 
living  temperate  lives,  and  also  as  to  their  going  out 
on  the  Sabbath  day  to  their  place  of  worship. 

74  9.  You  make  this  inspection  once  in  the  course 
of  a Term? — At  the  commencement  of  the  Term,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  Term. 

750.  At  the  close  of  the  Term  you  make  inquiry  as 
to  what  has  beeD  doing  the  past  Term  ? — Yes. 

751.  You  have  no  regulation  that  they  are  to  go  to 
a particular  church  ? — They,  generally  speaking,  go 
to  the  church  resorted  to  by  the  husband,  or  matron, 
in  whose  house  they  are  located,  if  they  be  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

752.  Do  you  expect  a person  located  in  a particular 
Boarding-house  to  go  to  the  particular  church  where 
the  person  who  holds  that  Boarding-house  will  know 
if  he  be  in  attendance  ? — No.  The  person  holding 
the  Boarding-house  may  be  of  a different  creed  from 
the  students. 

753.  Thenitis  onlyfrom  the  student  himself  you  can 
learn  how  he  spends  his  Sunday?— I ascertain  from 
the  keepers  of  the  Boarding-house  that  the  students 
go  out  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  church  ; of  course, 
unless  the  keepers  of  the  respective  Boarding-houses 
go  with  them,  or  happen  to  go  to  the  same  church, 
they  cannot  answer  for  what  the  students  do  when 
they  leave  their  residences.  I make  inquiry  from 
the  students  themselves,  and  they  tell  me  they  go  to 
such  and  such  a church. 

7 54.  Supposing  that  the  office  of  Deans  of  Residences 
was  placed  on  a basis  such  as  has  been  suggested  by 
the  Bishop,  do  you  conceive  that  a closer  supervi- 
sion could  be  established  ? — I cannot  answer  for  any 
other  Dean  of  Residences,  but  for  myself.  I do  not 
think  there  could  be  more  supervision,  except  that  the 
religious  instruction  imparted  might  be  directed  by 
the  heads  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Dean  belonged. 
For  instance,  if  the  Bishop  gave  me  directions,  as  to 
the  course  of  lectures  I should  pursue  during  the 
Session  with  a certain  class  of  students,  of  course  I 
should  be  bound  to  obey  them. 

755.  The  Bishop  has  not  spoken  of  more  lectures, 
but  of  more  careful  supervision  ? — I am  not  aware 
how  it  could  be  carried  out,  further  than  going  occa- 
sionally, perhaps  more  frequently,  to  the  Boarding- 
houses, but  as  in  no  instance  have  I ever  heard  a bad 
report  of  a student,  so  far  as  I am  concerned  I would 
not  consider  it  necessary. 

756.  Do  you  think  that  any  arrangement  could  be 
made,  by  which  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  young 
man  went  to  church  on  Sunday  ? — There  are  so  many 
churches  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  and  they  go  to 
different  chui'ches.  You  could  scarcely  call  on  them 
to  go  to  the  same  church.  The  student  should  have 
the  liberty  of  selecting  his  own  church. 

757.  Might  the  student  not  be  asked  to  make  an 
option  at  the  beginning,  and  then  expect  to  be  seen 
in  that  church? — There  is  no  person  of  whom  he 
is  in  fear  of  seeing  or  not  seeing. 

758.  Do  any  students  but  those  who  are  obliged 
attend  your  lectures  ? — A few ; for  instance,  out  of 
thirteen  that  reside  with  their  relations  four  attend ; 
but  I think  they  all  ought  to  be  obliged  to  attend 
unless  their  parents  objected. 

759.  That  was,  I think,  the  Bishop’s  suggestion — ■ 
that  Matriculated  students  under  twenty-one  should 
be  obliged  to  attend  your  lectures  unless  the  parents 


objected  ? — Yes,  and  the  objection  should  be  no  silent  The 
objection,  but  the  parent  should  make  a formal  ob-  Queen’s 
jection.  College, 

760.  I suppose  the  Dean  of  Residences,  on  a stu-  ^_8T‘ 

dent’s  becoming  Matriculated,  as  a matter  of  course,  is  R ev.  Henry 
formally  introduced  to  him  ? — No  ; the  Dean  of  Resi-  1^phv' 
dences,  is  supplied  after  the  Entrance  Examination, 

with  a full  list  of  the  students  of  his  own  creed.  He 
then  knows  at  once  the  students  who  are  obliged  to 
attend  his  lectures. 

761.  I suppose  there  are  few  students  who  enter 
above  the  age  of  twenty-one? — Except  in  Medicine, 

I think. 

762.  In  the  case  of  those  persons  entering  here 
in  Medicine,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  not 
obliged  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences, when  would  the  Dean  of  Residences  first  see 
them? — The  Dean  is  not  obliged  to  see  them,  or 
they  tire  Dean. 

763.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  that 
point;  do  you  think  that  students  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  should  have  no  connexion  with  the  Dean 
of  Residences’  lectures  ? — I think,  in  case  the  parent 
did  not  declare  to  the  contrary,  they  should  be  called 
on  to  attend. 

764.  After  the  students  have  taken  their  Master’s 
Degree,  they  are  obliged  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
attend  the  chapel  until  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  ? 

— They  are  obliged  to  do  so  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
but  the  chaplains  are  not  analogous  to  the  Deans  of 
Residences. 

7 65.  Have  you  voluntary  examinations  in  connexion 
with  your  lectures  ? — Only  lectures ; but  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  if  at  the  end  of  each  Session  there 
were  examinations,  and  prizes  for  the  best  answerers. 

766.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  section  of  the  Statutes  that 
has  been  already  referred  to  gives  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences authority  to  visit  the  licensed  Boarding-houses 
in  which  students  of  their  respective  creeds  reside 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  instruction.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  most  probable  intention 
of  that  provision  was,  that  they  should  pay  what  is 
called  a pastoral  visit,  and  in  the  course  of  that, 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  religious  feeling  of  the 
student,  which  being  of  an  individual  character,  is 
more  important  to  the  young  man  himself  than  the 
formal  lectures  delivered  by  the  Dean? — You  might 
call  at  the  house,  and  not  meet  the  student. 

767.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made,  by  which  the  student  could  be  found  at 
home  at  a particular  time,  if  the  Dean  of  Residences 
were  to  intimate  the  particular  day  he  would  call  ? — I 
think  it  would  interfere  very  much  with  the  well-being 
of  the  College  if  such  an  arrangement  were  made.  If 
I intimated  a certain  day  and  certain  hour,  at  which 
to  meet  the  student,  it  might  interfere  either  with  the 
lectures  here,  or  with  the  possibility  of  his  walking  to 
his  lodgings,  remaining  there,  and  then  coming  back 
again  to  his  lectures  here.  Suppose  I had  sixty  stu- 
dents under  .the  age  of  twenty-one  residing  in  licensed 
Boarding-houses,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
one  Dean  of  Residences  to  visit  these  houses  and  to 
have  communication  with  the  students. 

768.  Should  the  number  ever  happen  to  be  so 
numerous  as  that,  it  would  require  a particular  curate 
to  be  found  who  should  receive  some  special  remu- 
neration. The  pastoral  visitation  strikes  me  as  a very 
important  part,  perhaps  the  most  serious  and  import- 
ant part  of  the  duty,  and  were  the  lectures  altogether 
suppressed,  I should  say  that  function  of  the  Deans  of 
Residences  would  not  be  interfered  with  ? — I agree 
with  you  as  to  the  importance  of  pastoral  visitation, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  students  of  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
it  is  utterly  impossible.  The  Dean  of  Residences 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  go  out  in  the  morning 
before  eight  o’clock,  or  go  out  after  four  or  five  o’clock 
to  visit.  If  he  did  go  out,  each  student  would  occupy 
some  time,  and  he  could  visit  but  very  few  until  the 
time  had  passed  over.  But  the  Dean  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  go  out  at  this  hour,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  there  is  no  chance  of  meeting  the  students 
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The  in  their  houses.  They  are  so  occupied  in  College, 
Queen’s  that  there  is  great  difficulty  at  the  present  time  in 
College,  getting  them  together  even  in  the  College  to  deliver 
Belfast.  jectm,cs  to  them. 

Rev.  Henry  769.  Mr.  Price. — In  reference  to  a suggestion  from 

JWfy,  the  Bishop,  that  there  should  he  more  careful  super- 
A-“'  intendence,  I observe  that  the  Statutes  say  the  Deans 
of  Residences  “shall  have  authority,”  and  “shall 
have  power,”  hut  it  does  not  seem  imperative  on  them 
to  make  these  visits  to  the  Boarding-houses  1 — It  is 
expected  that  the  Deans  will  visit. 

770.  I suppose  if  they  were  remunerated — placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  officers  of  the  estab- 
lishment, you  would  consider  that  it  would  be  impera- 
tive on  them,  with  certain  regulations,  to  carry  the 
supervision  out  1 — Yes. 

771.  I suppose  you  would  have  no  objection,  if  the 
Deans  of  Residences  were  salaried  officers,  that  there 
should  be  reasonable  regulations  made  which  it  would 
be  imperative  on  them  to  carry  out? — No,  I should 
think  that  the  Deans  of  Residences  would  not  object 
to  reasonable  regulations. 

772.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington Ought  the  general  autho- 

rity given  by  the  section  of  the  Statutes,  which  has 
been  referred  to,  be  more  extended,  and  the  Deans  of 
Residences  have  the  right  to  enter  those  Boarding- 
houses, and  visit  the  students,  and  thereby  have  a 
power  which  now  the  Boarding-house  keeper  might 
resist  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question. 

778.  Without  this  authority  I believe  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Statutes  that  would  give  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences the  power  of  entering  a Boarding-house  for.  the 
puipose  of  attending,  say,  a dying  student? — I do 
not  know  what  communication  there  is  between  the 
President  and  tire  heads  of  the  Licensed  Boarding- 
house, with  regard  to  that ; but  I suppose  it  is  noti- 
fied that  the  Dean  of  Residences  will  have  the  power 
to  visit,  for  when  I visit  a Licensed  Boarding  house,  I 
notify  I am  the  Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences,  and  I 
am  at  once  recognised  by  the  owner  of  the  house. 

774 . But  those  regulations  which  the  President  may 
make  with  regard  to  the  keepers  of  those  Boarding- 
houses would  not  be  so  strong  as  the  embodying  of 
this  authority  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Certainly  not. 

775.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observations 
to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ? — There  is  a class 
of  students  belonging  to  the  College  that  I am  never 
able  to  catch— the  Medical  students.  There  was  one 
time  the  Vice-President  gave  me  great  assistance  in 
endeavouring  to  get  them  under  my  surveillance. 
I should  say  that  there  is  no  body  of  men  over  whom 
moral  and  religious  supervision  should  be  exercised 
more  closely  than  over  Medical  students,  and  yet  they 
are  wholly  exempted  from  it,  in  consequence  of  their 
time  being  so  occupied  in  attending  the  various  lec- 
tures. Now,  the  great  evil  to  them  is  this,  that  they 
look  upon  any  literary  or  scientific  pursuit  as  of  much 
more  consequence  than  either  moral  or  religious  train- 
ing. They  find  that  because  they  are  attending 
Chemistry,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  or  any  of  the 
Sciences,  they  are  exempted  from  attending  the  re- 
ligious training  of  the  Dean  under  whom  they  are 
placed,  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  do  if  they 
were  ordinary  students  in  Licensed  Boarding-houses, 
and  under  twenty-ODe  years  of  age. 

776.  Mr.  Price. — Practically,  you  find  trouble  in 
getting  them  to  attend  the  weekly  lectures  ?— I cannot 
get  them — I never  got  them. 

777.  If  the  Medical  students  who  are  under  twenty- 
one  do  not  appear-  at  the  weekly  lectures,  is  not  that 
a College  offence  which  renders  them  liable  to  be 
reported,  as  much  as  if  they  did  not  appear  at  the 
lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  ? — The  only 
punishment  I can  inflict  is  to  report  them  to  tire  Pre- 
sident. 

778.  What  would  be  the  punishment  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  or  of  Mathematics  ?— I do  not 
know. 

779.  Mr.  Qibson. — At  what  hour  are  your  lectures 
delivered  ? — I commence  at  two  o’clock. 


7.80.  Are  there  any  other  classes,  at  which  the  The 
Medical  students  attend,  held  at  that  time,  so  as  to  Queen-s 
interfere  with  your  lecture  in  anyway?— I presume.  College, 
there  are  ; because  they  are  exempted  from  attending  CelfA8T- 
my  lectures  on  account  of  their  attending  on  other  Rev.  Henry 
lectures.  Murphy, 

781.  Exempted  by  authority  ? — Yes. 

782.  Have  you  made  any  representations  on  that 
account  ? — I have  made  representations  to  the  proper 
authority  that  the  Medical  students  never  attend  my 
lectures. 

788.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  so  arrange  the 
classes  of  the  Medical  Faculty  as  to  afford  the  stu- 
dents leisure  to  attend  your  lectures? — I do  not 
know. 

784.  Chairman. — When  did  you  report  as  to  this? 

Last  week ; but  I did  so  on  various  occasions 

before  to  Dr.  Andrews.  On  one  occasion  the  Vice- 
President  told  me  the  Medical  students  were  so  occu- 
pied that  it  was  utterly  impossible  it  could  be  so 
arranged  that  they  could  attend  me  and  attend  their 
other  business. 

785.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Has  the  present  regu- 
lation for  attendance  on  your  lectures  been  approved 
of  formally  by  the  President  under  the  8th  section 
of  the  Statutes? — No. 

786.  Has  that  regulation  ever  been  rescinded  in 
any  respect  in  a formal  manner  by  the  President  as 
regards  the  Medical  students? — I do. not  know. 

787.  You  observe  the  distinction  between  not  en- 
forcing the  College  Statutes,  and,  on'  the  other  hand, 
of  absolutely  rescinding  the  regulation  by  which  the 
student  is  obliged  to  attend ; which  course  has  been 
taken? — I do  not  know. 

788.  The  Statutes  provide  that  the  regulations 
which  may  be  made  for  affording  religious  instruc- 
tion, before  coming  into  force,  shall  be  laid  before 
the  President,  and  certified  by  him  as  not  interfering 
with  the  general  discipline  of  the  College;  but  in 
case  the  President  shall  find  that  such  rules  do  inter- 
fere with  such  discipline,  in  such  case  he  shall  have 
power  to  send  back  the  same  to  such  Dean  for  re- 
consideration and  amendment  in  that  respect  Has 
any  step  been  taken  by  the  College  Council  to  rescind 
any  portion  of  these  regulations  which  were  originally 
made  ? — I am  not  aware  there  has  been  any. 

789.  Then,  the  non-attendance  of  the  Medical  stu- 
dents is  a College  offence  at  this  moment  ? — I should 
say  so. 

790.  Would  not  habitual  neglect  by  the  student  of 
attendance  on  the  religious  instruction  provided  for 
students  of  his  Church  or  Denomination,  in  the 
licensed  Boarding-house  in  which  he  may  reside,  be 
deemed  a grievous  offence  against  College  rules  or 
discipline,  and  render  him  liable  to  expulsion?— I 
ought  to  remark  that  attendance  on  these  lectures  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes  at  all. 

791.  Are  not  the  lectures  provided  by  a regulation 
made  under  the  Statutes?— No;  the  regulation  is 
made  under  Lord  Clarendon’s  letter  to  the  Presidents, 
in  which  he  requested  that  the  Deans  of  Residences 
should  deliver  lectures ; but  it  is  not  according  to  the 
Statutes. 

792.  Have  any  regulations  then  been  made  accord- 
ing to  tlie  Statutes? — The  only  regulation  made 
according  to  the  Statutes  is,  that  the  Deans  should 
visit  the  licensed  Boarding-houses. 

798.  Has  any  official  document,  which  has  received 

the  President’s  approval  according  to  the  8th  section, 
been  placed  in  your  hands,  embodying  the  regulations 
of  your  office  ? — No. 

794.  Mr.  Price. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the 
Deans  of  Residences,  not  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  President,  are  really  voluntary  ? — The  action  of 
the  Deans  of  Residences  is  voluntary. 

795.  And  that  of  the  students  too ; because  no 
regulation  has  been  made  for  their  attendance  on 
religious  instruction,  which  has  received  the  sanction 
of  the  College  authorities.  This  Sth  section  has  not 
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The  been  carried  out  in  the  part  where  it  was  possible  to 
Queen's  carry  it  out  Your  lectures  do  not  come  under  the 
College,  Q0)}ege  returns  in  the  President’s  Report? — No;  but 
Belfast,  j am  ,icting  uncjer  his  authority  in  delivering  those 
Rev.  Henry  lectures. 

Murphy,  7 gg.  I understand  from  your  examination  that  those 
A'“’  regulations  have  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  such  a way  as  that  the  Medical  student  would 
know  it  was  part  of  his  College  duty  to  attend  your 
lectures  ? — I believe  not. 

797.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  Colleges  Act,  8th  & 9th 
Vic.,  cap.  00,  sec.  14,  says:— “And  for  tlio  better 
enabling  every  student  in  the  said  Colleges  to  receive 
religious  instruction  according  to  the  creed  which  he 
professes  to  hold : Be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  and  Professors,  or  other 
governing  body  of  each  of  the  said  Colleges,  which 
shall  be  constituted  in  and  by  the  said  Letters  Patent, 
to  assign  lecture-rooms  within  the  precincts  of  such 
College,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  use  of  such  religious 
teachers  as  shall  be  recognised  by  such  governing 
body,  subject,  in  each  case,  to  the  approval  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, her  heirs  and  successors,  and  also  subject  to  the 
like  approval,  to  make  rules  concerning  the  days  and 
times  when  such  religious  instruction  shall  be  given 
therein,  and  for  securing  that  the  same  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  general  discipline  of  the  College  : 
Provided  always,  that  no  student  shall  be  compelled 
by  any  rule  of  the  College  to  attend  any  Theological 
lecture  or  religious  instruction  other  than  is  approved 
of  by  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  that  no  religious 
test  shall  be  administered  to  any  person  in  order  to 
entitle  him  to  be  admitted  a student  of  any  such 
College,  or  to  hold  any  office  therein,  or  to  partake  of 
any  advantage  or  privilege  thereof ; but  this  proviso 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  prevent  the  making  of  regula- 
tions for  securing  the  due  attendance  of  the  students 
for  Divine  worship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall 
be  approved  by  their  parents  or  guardians  respec- 
tively.” Under  that  section  is  not  power  given  to 
the  Professors,  through  the  College  Council,  to  appoint 
a place  and  time  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
students?— Both  things  have  been  done— a place  has 
been  appointed,  and  a time  appointed. 

798.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Has  that  been  done 
verbally  or  officially  in  writing? — Verbally. 

799.  Mr.  Price. — In  what  way  is  the  Medical  student 
informed  that  he  is  bound  to  attend  your  lectures  ?— 
I see  him  and  inform  him  on  the  subject. 

800.  Am  I to  understand  you  to  say  that  when  you 
have  reported  the  absence  of  these  students,  that 
nothing  has  followed— that  they  do  not  attend  your 
class  more  frequently  ?— They  do  not  come  at  all, 
more  or  less;  I think  I intended  to  convey  to  the 
Commissioners  that  Dr.  Andrews,  the  Vice-President, 
gave  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  ; and  I can 
draw  your  attention  to  the  first  and  second  year’s 
Report,  made,  according  to  the  Statutes,  to  the  Presi- 
dent, in  which  I stated  that  every  assistance  was 
given  to  me  by  the  authorities. 

801.  Are  you  able  to  explain  to  us  why  those  ordin- 
ances have  not  been  officially  published  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  your  Medical 
students,  after  being  reported  to  the  President,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Andrews,  do 
not  attend  your  lectures  a bit  the  more?— They  are 
occupied  at  the  time  of  my  lecture  with  some  lecture 
connected  with  their  pursuits. 

802.  Then,  your  complaint  assumes  this  shape, 
that  the  College  Authorities  have  so  framed  the  curri- 
culum of  study  that  it  is  impossible  the  Medical 
student  can  be  present  at  your  lectures? 

803.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington.— Is  it  not  possible  that, 
from  the  communication  you  state  you  have  had  with 
the  Vice-President,  an  arrangement  which  would  not 
interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  College,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  young  men  on  their  classes,  might 
be  made  which  would  be  satisfactory? — I think  there 
was  an  offer  made,  if  I recollect  rightly,  to  allow  me 
to  lecture  the  Medical  students  at  a very  early  hour, 


such  au  hour  as  was  quite  inconvenient  to  me,  I think  Tiib 
it  was  before  breakfast,  but  I declined  to  accede  to  Queer's 
the  proposal.  Belfa°E’ 

804.  Plave  you  had  occasion  to  complain  of  non-  '' ' A3T’ 
attendance,  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  students,  for  Rev. /&,«.„ 
any  length  of  time? — Since  the  opening  of  the  Col- 

lege. 

805.  Is  that  your  Report  which  appears  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s Report  for  1852-53  ? — Yes;  it  was  addressed  to 
the  President. 

896.  Be  so  good  as  to  read  that  Report? — It  is  dated 
2 1 st  February,  1S54.  “ My  dear  Sir, — I have  had  a 
letter  from  the  Registrar,  requesting  me  to  send  you 
my  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  students  committed 
to  my  charge  as  Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences.  I 
have  regularly  visited  the  licensed  Boarding-houses, 
and  am  most  happy  to  report  that  the  conduct  of  the 
students  has  been  uniformly  unexceptionable.  I have 
reason,  also,  to  believe  that  their  attendance  at  church 
on  the  Lord's  Day  is  regular.  It  affords  me  much 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  say,  that  the  attendance  on  mv 
Theological  lectures,  delivered  every  Thursday  during 
Term,  is  most  satisfactory ; even  of  those  students 
whose  age  or  residence  exempts  them  from  attend- 
ance. Their  attention  during  lecture  marks  the  interest 
they  appear  to  take  in  the  subjects  brought  under 
their  consideration. 

••  I am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Jsc.” 

807.  Vv  ere  the  Medical  students  actually  not  attend- 
ing your  instruction  at  that  time? — I cannot  say 
whether,  at  that  time,  there  were  Medical  students 
obliged  to  attend  my  lectures. 

808.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  believe  that  the  students 
who  practically  come  under  your  care,  below  twenty- 
one,  attend  a place  of  Divine  Worship  on  Sundays? — 

I have  reason  to  believe  so. 

809.  So  that  if  a parent  send  up  a son  belonging 
to  your  Church,  to  a Boarding-house  here,  and  places 
him  under  your  care,  there  would  be  fair  and  reason- 
able security  in  that  parent’s  mind,  that  his  child 
attended  chui'ch  on  Sunday  ? — Yes.  A clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  called  on  me  some  time  ago, 
to  know  what  superintendence  was  exercised  by  the 
Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences  with  regard  to  the 
Episcopal  students ; I told  him,  and  he  said  it  was 
sufficient.  He  was  about  sending  a relation  of  his 
to  the  College. 

810.  I suppose  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  the 
Deans  of  Residences,  they  being,  generally,  gentlemen 
having  other  duties  to  perform,  to  do  any  thing  in  tbe 
way  of  employing  a portion  of  Sunday  or  Sunday 
evening  in  religious  instruction? — It  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, they  have  so  much  to  do  in  their  other  em- 
ployments on  a Sunday. 

811.  That  system  has  been  earned  out  in  some  of 
the  great  schools,  and  in  some  of  the  Colleges  of 
England,  with  very  great  advantage  ; and  various 
opportunities  are  laid  hold  of,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  death  of  a fellow-student,  to  bring  religious  sub- 
jects before  the  minds  of  the  students.  You  think  any- 
thing of  this  description  would  be  impracticable  ?— 

They  could  not  possibly  do  it. 

812.  If  the  Dean  of  Residences  was  an  officer  who 
could  devote  all  his  time  to  the  office,  would  it  be 
practicable  ? — Yes. 


Rev.  John  Porter , Dean  of  Residences  of  the  Irish 
Association  of  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterians, 
sworn  and  examined. 

813.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  Dean  of  iW* 
Residences  ? — My  warrant  bears  date  the  2nd  day  Pm  er' 
of  September,  1852. 

814.  To  what  religious  denomination  do  you  be- 
long?— The  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterians  of  Ire- 
land. 
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The  815.  Havo  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make 
■Queen's  with  reference  to  your  office? — Not  any  particular  state- 
Belfast.’  ment>  ,my  Lord ; but  I may  state  that  I listened  with 
— ’ much  interest  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy.  He  expressed, 
Bev.  Mn  at  considerable  length,  a difficulty  which  I experience, 
Porler’  and  which,  I presume,  every  Dean  of  .Residences  must 
experience— the  bringing  the  students  together  at  one 
time.  The  course  here  is  a very  extensive  one,  and 
the  students  have  such  a variety  and  number  of  classes 
to  attend,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  name  an  hour 
in  the  week  when  there  can  be  drawn  together  anything 
like  a proper  muster  of  the  students  connected  with  the 
religious  body  to  which  the  Dean  may  belong.  The 
President  of  the  College,  very  kindly,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Session,  interested  himself  in  the 
matter  so  far  as  it  concerned  me,  and  spent  some  time 
with  the  Registrar,  in  assisting  to  make  arrangements 
by  which  I would  have  a considerable  portion  of  my 
students  together ; but  we  found  that  at  any  time  or 
hour  we  appointed  we  could  collect  a very  limited 
number  indeed.  I was,  therefore,  obliged  to  gather 
the  students  together  and  consult  them  on  an  arrange- 
ment which  they  would  find  most  convenient  to 
ithem;  and  the  result  was  that  they  consented  to 
meet  me  after  sen-ice  in  church.  At  a quarter  before 
two  every  Sunday,  when  the  service  at  church  is  over, 
I meet  them  in  my  vestry ; and  as  we  have  Pro- 
fessors connected  with  our  religious  body  in  this  town, 
they  meet  the  students  intended  for  the  ministry,  and 
lecture  to  them  on  such  subjects  as  Theology,  Pastoral 
care,  and  Biblical  Criticism.  I content  myself  with 
spending  an  hour  in  reading  carefully  over  a portion 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  going  regularly  through 
the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the  Writings  of  Paul ; and 
I am  at  present  reading  Dean  Milner's  History 
with  them.  I wish  to  make  our  meeting  together  a 
pleasant  meeting  as  well  as  a profitable  one.  I do 
not  feel  called  upon  to  deliver  Theological  lectures, 
either  by  the  Statutes  or  by  the  necessity  of  the  case : 
and  I do  not.  I consider  that  I fulfil  my  duty  as  Dean 
of  Residences  by  the  course  I have  adopted;  but 
whether  I am  right  or  wrong  I cannot  say.  I may 
also  state,  as  to  visiting  Boarding-houses,  there  is  only- 
one  connected  with  the  students  I have  superintend- 
ence over.  There  are  three  students  under  twenty- 
one  in  it ; and  it  so  happens  that  I know  them  to 
be  most  excellent  young  men.  I meet  them  on  the 
road,  and  sometimes  in  their  own  houses;  I have 
never  called  at  the  house,  but  I know  it  to  be  respect- 
able, and  the  students  to  be  very  respectable ; one  of 
them  is  a distinguished  student  of  the  College.  It 
occurred  to  me  while  Mr.  Murphy  was  under  "exami- 
nation, that  if,  when  the  classes  are  being  arranged 
at  the  commencement  of  the  College  Session,  the 
Authorities  would  select  an  hour  for  us  in  the  week, 
when  there  should  he  no  classes  assembled  within  the 
walls ; and  if  they  would  allow  the  Deans  to  have  the 
use  of  that  hour,  a great  deal  of  the  difficulty  under 
which  we  labor  might  be  overcome  ; I do  not  know, 
however,  whether  or  not  that  would  be  practicable. 

816.  Have  you  found  more  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  Medical  students  than  the  others  ?— I think 
there  is  only  one  Medical  student  on  my  list.  I had 
him  with  me  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  students; 
but,  I must  say,  he  expresses  himself  as  reluctant  to 
come,  not  from  any  objection  to  the  matter  itself,  but 
because  he  is  very  much  over-taxed  with  the  numerous 
classes  he  has  to  attend ; besides,  I do  not  think  he  is 
obliged  to  come,  as  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 
lives  in  his  father’s  house.  There  will  always  be  a diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  Medical  students  to  attend  as  long 
as  ourpresent  arrangements  continue,  because  tliedis- 
fiecting  rooms  are  very  far  away  from  the  College ; so 
that  if  the  hour  I spoke  of  was  appropriated  to  our  parti- 
cular purpose,  the  Medical  students  might  still  beaway 
at  the  Old  Institution,  attending  the  dissecting  rooms. 

817.  Sir  T.  N.  Redin gt on. — Do  I understand  you 
to  say,  that  you  never  visited  any  students  of  your 
denomination? — By  no  means;  I have  always  done 
60 ; but  I mean  to  say,  there  are  just  at  present 


three  students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  a The 
Boarding  house ; I have  Hot  visited  them,  because  I Queen’s 
know  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  College, 

818.  Then  your  previous  answer  referred  to  students  Belfast- 

at  present  in  the  College? — Yes.  Whenever  I am  not  ReT-  John 
well  acquainted  with  the  students,  I have  called  and  PoHer- 
asked  the  owner  of  the  house  as  to  their  regularity 
and  good  conduct.  The  Statutes,  I conceive,  give  me 
power  to  visit;  but  why  should  I do  so,  unless 
there  was  some  reason  for  it,  and  when  it  is  five  to 
one  but  I should  find  the  student  out. 

819.  Mr.  Price. — Then  I understand  that  your 
practical  conclusion  is  the  same  as  Mr.  Murphy’s — 
that  the  whole  of  the  system  is  voluntary  on  both  sides 
— that  the  College  regulations  do  not  enforce  the 
thing  upon  the  student ; and  that,  according  to  your 
reading,  the  Statutes,  while  they  give  you  authority 
and  power  to  give  religious  instruction,  do  not  make 
it  obligatory  on  you  to  do  so  ? — That  is  not  exactly 
my  meaning.  In  part  the  matter  is  voluntary,  accord- 
ing to  the  Statutes,  in  relation  to  the  Dean  ; but,  I 
believe,  the  students  can  be  coerced  into  attendance. 

820.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  College  regulation, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  attend  your  lectures,  has  been 
published,  and  notified  to  the  Medical  students? — 

I never  knew  of  it 

821.  Then,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  the 
College  has  not  given  official  information  to  these 
students,  that  they  are  bound  to  attend ; and  if  they 
are  absent,  you  are  not  aware  that  any  punishment  is 
inflicted  ? — I think  the  President  has  notified  to  the 
students  that  they  must  attend  their  Deans ; and  has 
intimated  to  them,  also,  that  he  will  visit  their  not 
doing  so  very  severely ; but  there  are  impossibilities 
in  the  case,  because  when  the  President  himself  took 
the  trouble  of  looking  over  the  lists  with  the  Regis- 
trar, he  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  students, 
at  any  hour  that  could  be  named  during  the  week, 
would  be  away.  Finding  that  I could  not  get  any- 
thing like  a decent  muster  of  my  men,  I invited  them 
to  my  own  house  to  spend  the  evening;  and  when  there 
we  talked  the  matter  quietly  over,  and  agreed  that  the 
best  time  was  Sunday  at  a quarter  before  two  o’clock. 

822.  You  never  had  occasion,  then,  to  report  to  the 
President  the  absence  of  any  of  your  students? — No  ; 

I never  had  a complaint  to  make  of  any  student. 

823.  Suppose  twenty  students  came  within  your 
denomination,  would  you  expect  them  at  the  vestry 
on  Sunday  ? — I had  five  last  Sunday,  which  I con- 
sider a very  fair  proportion  out  of  those  I have.  This 
year,  I am  sorry  to  say,  our  number  is  only  eleven ; 
iast  year  it  was  fifteen ; and  the  year  before,  nineteen. 

824.  How  many  of  your  denomination  are  there 
now  in  the  College? — There  are  eleven  reported  to  me. 

525.  How  many  of  the  eleven  are  below  the  age  of 
twenty-one  ? — There  are  three  above  twenty-one,  and 
two  at  twenty-one. 

526.  That  leaves  six  who  are  below'  twenty-one. 

Of  the  five  who  attended  last  Sunday,  were  there  any 
above  twenty- one? — One. 

827.  Then  there  were  two  absent  who  ought  to 
have  been  present? — One  of  these  was  absent  from 
ill-health ; and  the  other  is  not  in  residence  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dean,  but  in  the  house  of  his  father, 
who,  being  a clergyman,  is  very  competent  to  teachhim. 

828.  You  said  that  this  suggestion  as  to  a vacant 
hour,  occurred  to  you  during  Mr.  Murphy’s  examina- 
tion. You  had,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  bringing 
it  before  the  Council  ? — I never  thought  of  it  until  I 
heard  Mr.  Murphy’s  examination. 


Rev.  Henry  Cooke,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  Dean  of  Residences  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli 
in  Ireland,  and  a Member  of  a Deputation  from  the 
Professors  of  the  General  Assembly's  College, 
sw-orn  and  examined. 

829.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  Dean  of  itev.  Henry 
Residences  ? — I do  not  exactly  recollect.  Cooke,  d.»., 

H 
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830  Have  you  been  Dean  of  Eesidences  since  the  opening  of  the  College f-I  neyer.  obtained  a good  T„ 
op  » College ? Since  the  opening  of  the  g=S 

^ ssssaesss- 

‘'W  What  arrangements  have  you  made  for  their  their  attention  to  religious  instruction  ”?-Undoubh 
religious  instruction? — I do  not  require  to  make  such  edly  „hen  I got  them  to  attend  I was  highly  grafted 

Ml  hoTOd“£  "sK^Th^thlfiseport  merely  referred  to  students 
that  are  mtenueu  ror  t , College-for  who  attended,  and  not  to  all  the  students  under  your 

-&#»  f-a?  my  care-that  is,  to  all  those 

vears  in  tile  Super-graduate  course;  so  that  I 'do  not  who  belong  to  the  General  Assembly, 
years  in  me  oupei  oiiiuu ’a„f6  tW  Afj,prs  846.  If  the  Medical  students  belonging  to  the 


reciuire  to  make  the  same  arrangements  that  others  846.  If  the  Medical  students  belonging  to  me 
may  require,  because  the  most  of  my  students  are  General  Assembly  did  not  reguhuly  attend ^tius 
required,  by  a different  authority  from  the  College,  to 

a 833  Cm  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  106  had  full  means  of  knowing  their  conduct, 
students  Are  S prasent  undet  this  regulation ?_AU,  847.  Chairman.- Do  you  mean  that  those  who  did 

fm^s.?  bul  the  Medical  department  All  who  are  not  attend  your  instruction  Mtmdeito  m^uctlonof 
e ‘I’icn,  miKt  attend  me  other  ministers? — I mean  as  to  those,  my  hoi  cl,  mat 

01834  Will  you  state  what  arrangements  you  have  belong  to  the  Assembly,  whether  Medical  students  or 
made  for  die  students  who  are  intended  for  the  otherwise,  I had  ample  means  of  knowing  _ their  con- 
Medical  profession  ?-I  always  tried  to  get  them  to  duct,  and  I had  especial  means  of  knowing  the  conduct 
appoint  an  hour  most  convenient  for  themselves;  and  attainments  of  those  who  attended  me.  Aou  will 
but  after  bavin"  appointed  the  hour,  I was  accus-  observe  that  a large  number  of  the  students  belonging 
tom’ed  to  attend”  and*  find  no  students.  Last  year,  to  our  General  Assembly  attend  me,  not  as  Dean  of 
I think  two  carte  one  day,  and  then  disappeared;  Eesidences  at  all,  but  attend  me  as  one  of  the  teachers 
and  after  I had  attended  a number  of  days,  and  in  the  . , „nderstand 


found  no  students,  why  I disappeared  too. 

835.  Did  you  report  then-  non-attendance 1 
stated  to  the  President  that  some  mode  should  he 


848.  Sir  T.  N.  Redinijton.— Then,  do  I understand 
that  the  complaint  you  would  make  is  more  of  the 
Medical  students  not  attending  your  particular  in- 


be  obtained;  struction,  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  rather  than  not 
because  I am  not  aware,  and  have  not  been  aware,  attending  their  religious  instruction  at  all.  So  I 
of  any  way  in  which  I could  enforce  attendance.  have  said.  I have  repeatedly  been  gratified  with  the 

836  What  reason  would  yon  assign  for  their  not  attainments  and  conduct  of  those  who  attend  me , 
attendin'"  at  the^iour  when  you  were  present  ?-The  and  as  to  those  who  do  not  attend  me  I have  ample 
feai  befoie  last  I got  a few  to  attend,  who  attended  means  of  knowing  all  their  public  conduct,  which  has 
yeai  Deioie  B c+ntW*—  n.ud  been,  at  all  times,  highly  satisfactory. 


remarkably  well I mean  the  Medical  students— and  been,  at  all  times,  highly  satisfactory. 

I hope  tlmgood  character  I was  enabled  to  give  some  849.  Mr.  Price.— Do  you  think  those  who  do  not 

of  them  when  seeking  situations  was  an  advantage  to  attend  you  deserve  the  prmse  of  having  conducted 

them  • but  last  year  I could  not  obtain  an  attendance  themselves  m a highly  satisfactory  rnannei  . I think 
tnem , Put  last  yeai  j.  .u  they  mighti  if  j foun(i  them  attending  public  wor- 

a 837.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  that  want  of  ship  on  the  Lord’s  Day.  I could  not  say  how  difficult 
attendance  ? — I really  do  not  know,  because  I was  they  might  find  it  to  attend  on  the  week-day. 

Sing  to  give  any  hour  on  any  day  that  they  pleased,  850.  When  those  young  men  are  m official  com 

T? 1 io  uoinazr  ™ 1 ™ *Me  t0  gS-fizt&s  s 

8^  Do  rou  sSpdse  that  all  their  time  is  occupied  students  do  not  think  they  have  any  official  connexion 

on  the  week  daysLl  do  not  think  so.  I think  with  me.  I tlimlc  they  consider  the  Deans  of  Eesi- 

they  would  have^time  enough  to  give  me  more  than  dences  to  be  more  for  ornament  than  use.  I beg  leave 
an  hour  in  the  day— to  give  an  entire  day— but  I only  to  say,  not  knowing  in  what  their  powers  consist  I 
™ w in  the  week.  consider  them  in  very  much  the  same  light  myself. 

839  Sir  T.  N.  Redington.— Have  any  regulations,  851.  It  all  comes  to  this— that  the  relation  of  the 
been  submitted  to  the  President  by  you,  and  certified  Deans  of  Eesidences  with  the  students  has  not  been 
by  him  as  approved,  with  reference  to  religious  instruc-  placed,  in  obedience  to  the  8th  section  of  chap  xvni. .of 
tion’— No,  except  that  I have  held  conversations  with  the  Statutes,  on  that  official  footing  by  which  a11  P^  es 
him  on  the  subject.  I have  done  all  I could,  by  would  understand  that  the  thing  was  to  he  carried  out, 
messages  and  otherwise,  to  obtain  an  attendance ; but  and  that  when  there  was  adefault,  it  should  be  reported 
I do  not  know  and  am  not  aware  of  any  mode  by  as  a College  offence  ?— I do  not  conceive  that  the  office 
t pn force  it  was  placed  on  a proper  footing.  No  College,  or  any 

W 840.  Do  the  number  of  students  who  do  not  attend  other  body,  could  expect  men  to  work  who  weje  not 
vour  lectures  form  any  large  proportion  of  the  whole  paid;  and  when  the  students  know  that,  they  attend,  or 
number  of  Presbyterian  students  under  your  charge?  do  not  attend,  as  they  think  fit.  If  the  Deans  of  Eesu- 

Aii  those  who  intend  entering  the  ministry,  whether  dences  were  really  appointed  as  an  integral  part  of 
above  it,  attend  me.  the  Establishment,  if  their  authority  was  binding, 

841  What  proportion  do  those  who  do  not  habitu-  and  if  their  situation  was  recognised  by  Govern- 

allv  attend  form  of  the  whole  body?— I do  not  know  ment  as  a thing  worth  paying  for,  I then  could  un- 
what  the  proportion  of  Medical  students  and  secular  derstand • how  the  students  themselves  would  feel, 
students  mav  he;  but  the  students  who  are  for  the  but  when  the  students  find  that  it  is  an  office  which 
ministry  and  some  who  are  not  for  the  ministry,  is  considered  not  worth  being  paid  for,  they  are  much 
Xa  me  «ae “ week.  *°  “nk  that  it  is  act  aa  oftce  much  worth 

842  You  are  not  enabled  to  state  what  number  do  attending  to.  , . 

not  attend?— Not  expecting  to  be  examined  to-day,  852.  Thematter  is  on  a perfectly  voluntary  footmg. 
T hT?™  m, , oanTrS  The  students  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a regulation 

1 843.  HavePyou  hadPaay  reason  to  complain  of  the  which  they  are  bound  to  cany  out  ?— I have  uniformly 
non-attendance  of  any  large  portion  of  the  students  found  that  to  be  the  case.  , 

mil  your  ”?arge  as  Dean  of  Eesidences,  since  the  853,  Mr.  «*>».-!  think  yon  have  made  no  at- 
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The  rangement  for  the  attendance  of  the  Presbyterian 
Queen’s  students,  but  it  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
. colleoe,  attend  you  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Presbyte- 
Belfast.  rjan  Church  that  they  come  under  your  observation  ? — 
•Rev.  Henry  Yes ; the  only  arrangement  I could  make  was,  to  get 
Cooke, d.d.,  a notice  put  up  in  the  hall  of  the  College;  and  if 
lI*I>'  nobody  came  to  me  what  could  I do  but  disappear 
when  I found  they  disappeared. 

854.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  address  any  ob- 
servations to  the  Commissioners  ? — I do  not  wish  to 
state  any  thing  myself,  but  I will  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions  that  I can  which  the  Commissioners 
may  be  pleased  to  address  to  me. 

855.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  Commissioners  would  wish 
to  receive  from  you  some  historical  statement  as  to  the 
manner  of  educating  young  men  who  have  come  for- 
ward for  the  Presbyterian  ministry  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Belfast  Institution  in  1810 — the  way  in 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation preparatory  to  their  entering  the  Theological 
Classes,  in  order  that  the  Commissioners  may  under- 
stand the  present  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  reference  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ? — I beg  leave  to 
state,  that  we  had  considerable  convenience  in  ob- 
taining Classical  instruction  anterior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Board ; and  that  ever 
since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Board,  and 
its  becoming  the  great  educator  of  the  country,  Clas- 
sical schools  have  fallen  away.  The  former  Classical 
schools  were  seldom  purely  Classical  schools,  hut 
Classical,  English,  and  Mercantile  schools,  and  they 
disappeared  when  the  National  schools  began  to  ob- 
tain a footing  in  the  country;  The  National  schools 
took  away  a portion  of  what  would  be  the  support 
of  the  Semi- Classical  schools — that  is,  schools  partly 
Classical  and  partly  Mercantile ; and  in  consequence 
of  this,  we  have  scarcely  any  Classical  schools  in 
tliis  country,  except  those  that  are  in  the  towns. 
That  formerly  was  not  the  case,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  young  men,  the  sons  of  farmers,  obtained 
their  education  at  home— the  sons  of  parties  who, 
perhaps,  could  not  pay  for  a high  education  in 
Belfast  or  any  other  large  town.  That,  in  itself,  was 
an  important  thing ; and  judging  of  Ireland,  we  are 
not  to  compare  it  with  England,  and  not  to  compare 
it  with  Scotland,  but  to  take  it  per  se.  A considerable 
number  of  those,  then,  who  became  Classical  scholars, 
were  the  sons  of  small  farmers,  who  were  able  to  give 
them  a Classical  education  if  it  were  obtainable  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  who  could  not  afford  to  give 
them  that  Classical  education  if  they  must  go  a dis- 
tance, and  be  at  very  considerable  expense.  I believe 
that  to  the  cause  I have  indicated  is  to  be  mainly 
attributed  a considerable  and  a great  falling  away  in 
the  number  of  Classical  schools  first,  and  then  of  stu- 
dents to  enter  the  Queen’s  Colleges  or  any  other  Col- 
lege. I mean  this  to  apply  to  the  farmer  class.  Ourpro- 
cess  of  education  was — when  a student  had  acquired 
a sufficient  degree  of  Classical  knowledge,  to  ascertain 
that  by  public  examination.  Four  Examination  Com- 
mittees were  established  by  the  General  Assembly,  or 
by  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  other  bodies  that  now' 
constitute  the  General  Assembly;  and  no  student 
could  enter  College  without  having  passed  the  ordeal 
of  having  been  examined  in  English,  in  English 
History,  in  Roman  and  Grecian  History,  and  in  a cer- 
tain prescribed  amount  of  Greek  and  of  Latin — the 
Greek  especially  being  considered  a very  essential  ele- 
ment, being  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  language  of  the  Septuagint.  I may  observe,  that  in 
our  opinion  the  importance  of  Greek-  Literature  has 
latterly  very  much  increased,  because  of  the  tendency 
of  the  age  to  search  into  not  only  the  manuscripts  of 
the  original  Scriptures,  hut  also  to  search  very  deeply 
into  Philology,  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  Scrip- 
ture-maintaining or  refuting  certain  doctrines.  Our 
students,  then,  when  they  entered  College  and  passed 
a Session,  were  examined,  upon  their  return,  on  the 
subjects  they  had  studied;  and  so  through  three 
College  Sessions  at  least  they  continued  to  be  exa- 


mined ; and  then,  before  entering  a Theological  Class,  The 
they  were  examined  on  a certain  number  of  specified  Queen's 
doctrines,  and  the  support  of  them  by  -Scriptural 

authority.  They  then  were  accustomed  to  spend  T‘ 

three  years  in  the  study  of  Theology,  passing  through  R<;v-  Henry 
a number  of  trials  before  what  we  call  a Presbytery,  D'D" 
during  a period  of  a year,  or  two  years,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ; and  they  were,  and  still  are,  finally  exa- 
mined in  Theology  by  a committee  of  Presbyters ; 
and  until  they  have  passed  that  committee  they 
cannot  be  appointed  preachers.  This,  I think,  is 
an  outline  of  what,  perhaps,  the  Commissioners  wish. 

856.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  generally  to  satisfy  itself  by  an  examination, 
conducted  by  authority,  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
attainments  of  its  young  men  on  their  return  from  Col- 
lege ? — Always — at  least  since  I recollect. 

857.  What  is  the  particular  value  which  the  Presby- 
terianChurch  now  attaches,  and  has  attached  in  for- 
mer times,  to  the  imprimatur  of  any  College  or  Uni- 
versity ? — At  any  time  we  have  always  required  a 
Degree  from  a University. 

858.  But  notwithstanding  that  Degree,  would  they 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  progress  and  attainments  of 
the  students  by  an  exaruination  ? — They  always,  I 
think,  are  satisfied  with  them.  I should,  perhaps, 
make  an  exception  to  what  I have  just  now  stated — 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  Belfast  Institution  and  a large 
portion  of  the  Presbyterian  body  became  disconnected, 
it  was  then  necessary  for  the  latter  to  establish  an  exa- 
mination board  of  their  own  ; and  if  the  student  does 
not  come  with  a Degree,  he  is  examined  by  that  Exa- 
mination Board ; and  even  if  he  does  come  with  a 
Degree,  he  is  examined,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

859.  Then  the  possession  of  a Degree  has  the  effect 
of  facilitating  his  passage? — Yes. 

860.  Would  you  state  where  the  students  took  their 
Degrees  before  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  or  in  what  other  Colleges  they  do  still 
take  them  ? — Some  at  Glasgow,  very  few  at  St. 

Andrew’s,  very  few  at  Edinburgh,  a few  at  Dublin. 

Those  educated  at  the  Belfast  Institution,  during 
the  time  it  was  a College,  were  satisfied  with  what 
was  called  a General  Certificate,  which  was  consi- 
dered equivalent  to  a Degree. 

861.  I believe,  in  reference  to  that  General  Cer- 
tificate, the  examinations  that  conferred  it  were  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  the  Moderator  and  some 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church? — They  acted 
as  a sort  of  assessors. 

862.  You  have  implied  it  already;  but  would  you  state 
directly  what  the  feeling  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
respecting  the  curriculum  of  this  College,  and  what 
they  would  think  of  any  change  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  throwing  out,  as  regards  the  Degree, 

Greek  or  the  Mental  Sciences? — I have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  as  a body,  the  General  Assembly  would 
be  greatly  grieved  if  any  change  were  to  be  made, 
lessening  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  or  injuring  it; 
and  although  I know  that  if  Greek  were  laid  aside  as 
part  of  the  College  curriculum  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Degree,  we  could  enforce  attendance  on  Greek  by  our 
own  authority,  still  that  would  be  a great  injustice  to 
our  students,  because  a great  number  ofthem,Tam  glad 
to  say, have  exerted  themselves  mostlaudablyunderthe 
stimulus  of  the  rewards  attached  to  this  College  and 
to  the  Queen’s  University.  If  we  were  to  bind  our 
students  to  attend  upon  Greek,  while  other  students 
could  obtain  the  Degree  without  it,  then  our  students, 
if  studying  Greek,  must  employ  a portion  of  their 
time  on  a subject  which  will  not  avail  them';  whereas, 
those  students  who  are  not  bound  to  take  Greek  have 
that  time  to  go  ahead  of  the  Presbyterian  students. 

863.  Would  the  Degree  obtained  by  the  study  of  a 
course  from  which  Greek  was  excluded,  as  a com- 
pulsory part,  have  the  same  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church?— I am  sure  it  would  not; 
because  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  age,  to  have  a specific  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism,  including,  of  course,  Greek  and  Hebrew ; 

H 2 
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and  if  our  students  came  from  the  University  without 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  such  as 
the  University  might  expect  the  Colleges  to  give,  of 
course  the  student  would  be  worse  prepared,  or  not 
prepared  at  all.  for  benefiting  by  the  lectures  of  our 
Professor. 

S64.  It  would  disqualify  him  from  entering  on  the 
course  of  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism? — He 
would  not  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  it  with  advan- 
tage. He  would  be  like  a schoolboy  entering  College. 
His  class  would  not  be  suited  for  him. 

865.  Can  you  state  whether  the  number  of  stu- 
dents entering  the  Theological  Classes,  and  intended 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has,  of  late  years,  been 
diminishing  or  increasing? — It  has  been  decreasing. 

866.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
decrease,  and  whether  it  is  permanent,  or  likely  to 
disappear? — I think  many  causes  have  combined.  I 
think  the  distress  of  the  country,  which  everybody 
knows,  has  been  one  cause.  I think  the  great  open- 
ings in  Australia  and  elsewhere  for  young  men  of 
education  and  enterprise  has  been  another  cause.  I 
think  also  the  great  increase  of  the  mercantile  demand 
in  our  linen  mills  and  other  manufactories,  which  takes 
away  young  men  of  education  and  enterprise  to  them, 
has  been  another  cause.  The  support  that  ministers 
receive  may  have  operated  to  a certain  extent,  but 
I do  not  think  very  much.  I think  the  great  opera- 
tive cause  in  producing  the  decrease  of  students  has 
been  the  want  of  Classical  schools  well  fitted  to  the 
condition  of  the  country. 

867.  In  point  of  fact,  the  opportunities  for  prepara- 
tory education  in  Ireland  at  present  are  very  much 
fewer  than  they  were  many  yeai-s  ago  ? — When  I was 
a boy,  at  school,  I should  say  there  were  five  opportu- 
nities for  one  that  we  have  now. 

868.  You  stated  what  had  been  the  former  prac- 
tice of  the  Presbyterian  Church  with  regard  to 
talcing  Degrees,  will  you  state  now,  so  far  as  you 
understand,  what  is  the  exact  relation  between  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  here  and  the  Presbyterian  Church 
— what  province  the  Presbyterian  Church  assigns, 
as  it  were,  to  these  Colleges  in  the  preparation  of  the 
students  that  enter  its  ministry  ? — I am  not  sure  that 
I understand  what  you  suggest,  but  I know  of  no  dif- 
ference between  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Belfast  and 
Galway  and  the  Dublin  University.  I do  not  con- 
sider we  hold  any  relation  to  them,  beyond  sending 
our  students  to  the  classes. 

869.  Is  there  any  advantage  conferred  on  the  stu- 
dent who  holds  a Degree  as  to  the  saving  of  time  ?— 
None  at  all. 

870.  Do  you  know  whether  the  majority,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  young  men  who  actually  take  out 
Degrees,  are  candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
try?— I think  the  majority,  but  I cannot  precisely  say. 

871.  Do  you  make  any  special  inquiry,  when 
giving  licence  to  young  men  to  preach,  or  when 
receiving  them  at  your  College  Examination  Com- 
mittee, with  reference  to  their  Academical  status  ? — 
They  must  produce  the  Degree  of  some  College  or 
University,  or  a certificate  from  our  Examination 
Board,  of  having  been  examined  in  all  they  studied 
before_in  English,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew. 

872.  Chairman. — When  you  mention  a Degree  from 
a College,  what  do  you  mean  ? — I mean,  for  example, 
a Degree  from  the  Queen’s  University. 

873.  Mr.  Price. — Would  a Certificate  of  attendance 
on  the  courses  here,  and  his  having  passed  his  exami- 
nation, exempt  the  student  from  the  examination  you 
have  been  speaking  of? — It  would  exempt  him  from 
the  final  examination,  but  it  would  not  exempt  him 
from  the  succession  of  examinations  in  each  year. 

874.  Mr.  Gibson. — It  is  competent  for  the  student 
to  attend  the  classes  here  or  in  Glasgow,  and  pro- 
duce merely  a certificate  that  he  has  attended  these 
classes,  in  stating  his  qualification  to  the  Examina- 
tion Committee  ? — Yes. 


875.  You  have  spoken  about  the  exclusion  of  The 
Greek  from  the  course.  Supposing  there  was  an  in-  Queen’s 
terference  with  the  Logical  or  Metaphysical  Sciences,  b°g“ce> 

what  would  be  the  feeling  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  ? 8T’ 

I think  the  exclusion  of  Mental  Science  would  Rev.  nmry 

compel  our  students  to  go  to  some  other  place  where 

it  is  taught,  or  might  require  us  to  establish  a class 
of  Mental  Science  for  ourselves.  Excluding  it  from 
the  College  course  would  be  a great  deficiency,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  a fatal  one.  With  reference  to  the 
exclusion  of  Greek,  I hope  you  will  remember  that 
you  have  got  one  name  for  the  Colleges — “the  God- 
less Colleges,”  and  if  they  became  G reekless  Col- 
leges it  would  be  still  worse. 

876.  A young  man  who  has  attended  the  classes 
here  is  required  by  you  to  produce  a certificate  of 
his  attendance,  and  not  having  tire  A.B.  Degree  he 
has  to  undergo  a stricter  or  a different  kind  of 
examination  before  entering  on  his  Theological 
course  than  if  he  had  the  Degree?— He  would  be 
required  to  pass  through  a Scientific  and  Literary 
examination — an  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
in  Logic,  in  Metaphysics,  in  Mathematics,  and  in 
Natural  Philosophy. 

877.  Whereas  if  he  had  the  Degree  that  examina- 
tion would  be  dispensed  with  ?— Yes. 

S78.  The  Belfast  Institution  has  totally  closed  as  a 
place  from  which  students  are  supplied  ?— Altogether. 

879.  Mr.  Pi-ice. — In  these  old  Classical  schools  that 
you  have  mentioned,  did  they  teach  Greek  as  well  as 
Latin? — Yes.  It  is  found  that  tire  people  in  tire 
country,  small  farmers,  &c„  like  their  boys  to  know 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  I never  knew  any  boy  at 
school,  learning  Classics,  that  did  not  learn  Greek ; 
and  I might  mention  to  you  that  the  ordinary  plan 
adopted  was,  that  when  the  boy  began  to  read  Caesar's 
Commentaries,  he  began  also  to  read  the  Greek 
Testament. 

880.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  and  possible  to 
maintain  for  the  middle  classes,  an  education  in 
Greek,  considering  the  small  number  to  whom  it  is 
available  in  afterlife.  I am  speaking  of  Greek  alone, 
and  of  its  being  maintained  for  the  middle  classes  who 
are  not  going  to  enter  professions  ? — I never  knew 
Greek  to  be  learned  alone,  but  as  the  sequence  of  Latin. 

881 . I want  to  know,  do  you  think,  in  these  modern 
times,  when  there  are  so  many  employments  which 
demand  young  men,  and  when  they  are  so  early  car- 
ried off  to  trade,  that  you  can  maintain  Greek  for  the 
lower  classes  as  distinct  from  Latin  1 — I do  not  think 
it  could  be  maintained  distinct  from  Latin. 

882.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  will  continue  in 
their  desire  for  the  study  of  Greek  ? — What  I can 
simply  speak  of  as  a certainty  is,  that  all  those  who- 
are  for  the  ministiy  must  study  Greek.  As  to  others, 

I am  unable  to  speak  with  any  distinctness. 

883.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  an  Institution 
like  this  haviug  a double  course— a Greek  and  Latin 
course  for  clergymen,  &c.,  and  another  course  fitted 
for  the  middle  classes  1 —I  have  not  thought  upon  the 
subject,  but  I think  that  if  other  Universities  lowered 
their  standards,  or  divided  the  subjects,  I should  look 
upon  the  matter  in  this  College  as  a tiling  that  might 
be,  but  if  the  Queen's  University,  and  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  are  to  lower  their  standard,  when  Dublin, 
Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  have  not  lowered  theirs,  then 
I know,  at  least  I think,  that  public  opinion  would  go 
very  much  against  the  Queen's  University  and  the 
Queen’s  Colleges. 

884.  My  question  does  not  refer  to  lowering  the 
standard  as  compared  with,  other  places,  but  placing 
beside  that  higher  education,  another,  and  a middle 
class  of  education  ? — I reply  to  it  in  the  same  way : if' 
this  system  be  made  uniform,  and  be  adopted  in  those 
great  Universities  that  have  so  long  existed,  and  so 
long  served  the  country,  I can  see  no  objection  to- 
its  being  adopted  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ; but  I am 
very  much  of  opinion  that  the  inevitable  result  of  a 
change  such  as  is  suggested,  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
alone,  would  be  to  lower  them  in  public  opinion ; and 
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The  I cannot  seo  any  reason  why  Victoria's  University 
Queen's  should  be  lower  than  Queen  Elizabeth’s. 

College,  335.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  great  motives, 
Belfast.  wjjieh  made  Lord  John  Russell  and  those  who  acted 
Bey .Rwry  with  him  introduce  the  Oxford  Commission,  was  the 
Code,  d.d.,  non-progress  of  the  University.  Whilst  England  was 
U"D'  growing  in  wealth,  and  in  all  the  elements  of  national 
strength,  the  number  of  students  who  frequented 
Oxford  was  perfectly  stationary,  although  the  bishops 
required  men  to  go  to  Oxford,  although  the  Degree 
saved  barristers  two  years  in  their  course,  and  although 
there  was,  in  addition,  the  attraction  of  livings  and 
fellowships.  That  being  the  case,  is  the  old  standard 
of  Oxford,  the  thing  which  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  should  aim  at? — I do  not  exactly  say  so  ; but 
I say,  until  the  fashion  be  led  by  the  fashionable 
party,  it  would  be  very  foolish  for  the  unfashionable 
party  to  take  the  initiative. 

880.  Mr.  Gibson. — Comparing  the  curriculum  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  with  the  curriculum  of  the 
Scotch  and  other  Universities  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  is  the  former  a modern  or  an  antiquated 
one? — I think  it  partakes  very  much  of  the  excellence 
of  both  the  modern  and  the  ancient. 


Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  b.d.,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland 
and  ex-officio  a Visitor  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and 
a Member  of  a Deputation  from  the  Professors  of 
the  General  Assembly’s  College,  sworn  and  exa- 
mined. 

Rev. Robert  887.  Chairman.— The  Commissioners  will  be  happy 

jl'iism, d.d.  jieai.  jmy  statement  you  may  wish  to  make  to  them  ? 

— I may  state,  my  Lord,  with  regard  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  that  we  have  taken  a deep  interest 
in  the  establishment,  and  in  the  success  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  from  the  very  earliest  period.  I might 
almost  say,  as  an  Irishman,  that  we  took  a deep  interest 
in  these  Colleges  before  they  were  established  at  all. 
The  circumstances  of  the  Old  Belfast  Institution  led 
the  General  Assembly,  in  the  year  1844,  at  a special 
meeting  summoned  for  that  purpose,  to  take  measures 
towards  the  establishment  of  a College  for  itself,  in 
which  young  men  might  be  trained  in  the  Undergra- 
duate course.  As  the  result  of  that  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  a deputation  visited  London,  and 
had  the  honor  of  various  interviews  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  Prime  Minister;  the  object  of  the  depu- 
tation being  to  obtain  aid  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Government  for  the  establishment,  of 
this  Presbyterian  College.  The  deputation  were  met  by 
the  Prime  Minister  with  the  intimation  that  he  intend- 
ed, as  head  of  the  Government,  to  introduce  a measure 
for  the  establishment  of  tlmee  Colleges  in  Ireland — 
one  of  them  to  be  located  in  the  North.  That 
announcement  on  his  part  the  deputation  reported  to 
their  constituents  on  their  return  from  London  ; and 
though  we  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  subscriptions  had  been  put  down 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a College  for  ourselves, 
we  were  led  to  suspend  our  operations  until  it  should 
be  seen  whether  the  College  to  be  established  in  the 
N or th  of  Ireland  would  be  suitable  for  our  obj  ect.  W e 
had  the  very  strong  assurance  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  him- 
self on  the  subject.  One  of  his  statements  was  to  the 
effect  that  he  intended  the  Northern  College  to  be  a boon 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  be 
so  arranged  as  to  suit  our  object.  There  were  various 
interviews  subsequently  with  the  Government  on  the 
subject;  and  when  the  measure  itself  was  introduced 
it  was  brought  before  the  regular  annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1845, 
and  certain  suggestions  were  made  with  regard  to 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the.  Government 
plan.  There  was,  so  far  as  our  Presbyterian  Church 


was  concerned,  little  done  after  that,  though  oeca-  The 
sionally  reference  was  made  to  it  in  the  course  of  Queen's 
debates  ; but  there  was  nothing  specifically  arranged  College, 
until  October,  1849,  when  the  Queen’s  Colleges  Belfast- 
were  established,  and  when  it  came  to  be  a matter  ReT  Robert 
for  consideration  with  the  General  Assembly  what  mUon' D-D- 
relation  we  should  sustain  to  the  Colleges.  I may 
mention  that  our  attention  was,  from  the  first, 
directed  to  the  Northern  College.  We  took  consider- 
able interest  in  obtaining  from  Government  an  assu- 
rance that  it  would  be  established  in  Belfast.  There 
were  some  three  or  four  competitors  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  to  obtain  this  College,  amongst  which  were 
Armagh  and  Derry;  and  deputations  were  sent  from 
these  places  to  the  Government  to  try  and  secure  the 
Colleges  for  their  own  locality.  A deputation  was 
sent  from  our  College  Committee  in  Belfast  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  then  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, what  we  deemed  to  be  the  superior  claims  of 
this  town ; and  eventually  the  College  was  established 
here.  Then,  after  the  Professors  had  been  appointed 
at  a meeting  of  the  Assembly,  in  October,  1849,  the 
matter  was  considered,  and  a formal  resolution  of 
the  Assembly  was  passed  permitting  our  students  to 
attend  tbe  classes  in  this  College,  and  recognizing 
its  Certificates  and  Degrees.  The  Queen's  Univer- 
sity was  not  at  that  time  established ; but  no  change 
has  been  made  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  arising 
out  of  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  University ; 
and  still  we  receive  the  Degrees  and  Certificates  of 
this  College.  I shall  read  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly  at  that  meeting,  in  October, 

1849  : — “That  whei'eas,  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
have  enabled  us  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  all  our  students  by  the  endowment  of  a 
Theological  Faculty  under  our  own  exclusive  juris- 
diction ; and  whereas,  one  of  our  ministers,  in  whose 
capacity  and  paternal  care  we  have  entire  confidence, 
has  been  appointed  Dean  of  Residences,  to  whom 
has  been  committed  the  constant  inspection  and  care 
of  the  conduct  of  the  students;  and  whereas,  the 
qualifications  and  character  of  the  persons  appointed 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  those  classes 
which  the  students  of  this  church  have  hitherto  been 
required  to  attend,  are  such  as  to  justify  this 
Assembly  in  accepting  Certificates  and  Degrees 
from  that  College,  as  we  have  hitherto  done  from 
other  seats  of  learning,  we  do  not  find  it  necessary 
to  continue  the  temporary  arrangement  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  students  in  the  Undergraduate  course  ; 
but  we  now  permit  them  to  attend  the  classes  of 
that  department  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast.” 

As  explanatory  of  the  latter  part  of  this  resolution,  I 
may  mention,  that  after  the  students  of  the  General 
Assembly  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Belfast  In- 
stitution, we  made  a temporary  arrangement  ourselves 
for  giving  them  instruction  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Undergraduate  course — for  example,  in 
Logic  and  Greek.  We  had  also  at  that  time  a 
Hebrew  Professor,  who  is  not  among  the  Professors 
of'the  Undergraduate  course  in  this  College ; but  we 
were  so  satisfied  at  that  time  with  the  advantages 
held  out  by  this  College,  that  we  put  aside  altoge- 
ther the  arrangements  we  had  ourselves  made  for 
giving  our  students  instruction  in  part  of  the  Under- 
graduate course,  and  so  far  adopted  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  as  a place  of  education.  Now, 
the  interest  we  take  in  this  College  is  necessarily 
of  the  very  deepest  character,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  number  of  students  connected  with  the  General 
Assembly,  which  I have  now  the  honor  to  represent, 
who  attend  the  classes  in  it  I observe  in  the  denomi- 
national Return  for  1853-54, 1854-55, 1855—56,  made 
by  the  President  in  his  Report,  that  the  students  sent 
to  this  College  by  the  General  Assembly  constitute  a 
large  majority  of  all  the  students  in  attendance ; and 
if  you  add  up  the  students  of  all  other  denominations, 
they  do  not  amount  to  as  many  as  the  students  of  the 
General  Assembly  attending  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Take,  for  instance,  1855-56:  in  that  year  there  were 
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The  106  students  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly, 
Queen’s  while  the  students  of  all  other  denominations  amounted 
College,  to  gy  j perhaps,  state  also,  with  regard  to  a mat- 
Belfast.  tei,  jlas  been  more  than  once  before  the  Coin- 

Rev.  Robert  missioners,  that,  so  far  as  I know,  the  General  Assem- 
jpsfeon,D.i>.  bly  feels  great  satisfaction  in  encouraging  our  students 
to  attend  the  several  classes  of  the  College  that  did 
not  formerly  constitute  a part  of  the  Undergraduate 
course.  We  are  most  anxious  that  they  should  keep 
pace  with  the  educational  improvements  of  the  day, 
whether  in  the  study  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable,  or  in  that  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages, or  in  the  cultivation  of  the  English  language 
and°  Literature.  I know  from  conversation  with  a 
number  of  our  leading  ministers,  that  it  afforded 
them  very  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  when  the 
course  of  this  College  was  completed  and  pub- 
licly announced,  it  embraced  so  largely  those 
subjects  that  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  older 
Universities,  but  that'  seemed  to  be  demanded  by 
the  state  of  public  feeling  and  public  education  in  our 
own  day  in  regard  to  these  branches.  I know  that 
individual  members  of  our  Church  feel — and  I believe 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  whole  body— that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  held  out  to  that  tendency. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  position  which  the  Degree 
of  the  Queen’s  University  occupies,  I should,  perhaps, 
before  alluding  to  that,  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
oui'  Church  are  very  anxious  that  the  students  should 
be  educated  at  this  College,  from  the  great  facilities 
there  are  on  the  part  of  our  ministers  to  exercise 
superintendence  over  them,  to  look  after  then-  moral 
conduct,  and  their  attention  to  their  religious  duties. 
There  are  facilities  here  which  we  enjoy  in  no  other 
part  of  Ireland,  and  certainly  in  no  other  country- 
in  no  other  part  of  Ireland  the  same,  and  in  any  other 
country  not  at  all.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  Degree, 
it  sustains  with  us  the  same  place,  and  is  regarded  as 
of  the  same  value,  as  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  the  University  of  Glasgow,  or  from  Edinburgh. 

888.  What  Degree  do  you  refer  to?— I allude  to  the 
Decree  of  A.B.— theDegree  that  is  commonly  brought 
to  us.  It  is  regarded  as  of  the  same  value  as  the 
Decree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  either  Glasgow  or  any 
other  Scotch  College.  I should  state  also,  that  no 
amount  of  certificates  from  individual  Professors 
would,  with  us,  form  a substitute  for  the  Degree.  It 
is  one  of  the  rules  laid  'down  by  our  College  that  stu- 
dents who  propose  to  enter  our  Theological  Hall  must 
produce  a General  Certificate  or  a Degree  m Arts— 
the  General  Certificate  now  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Examination  Board  of  our  own  Church,  the  Degree  m 
Arts  to  be  obtained  from  some  College  or  University. 
With  regard  to  the  business  of  our  own  Examination 
Board,  I am  happy  to  say,  that  it  is,  to  a great  extent 
dying  out.  I remember  that  the  first  time  that  Board 
sat  for  examination  for  General  Certificates  we  awarded 
either  sixty-one  or  sixty-two ; at  the  last  meeting  of 
that  Board  we  awarded  three  General  Certificates.  I 
should  mention,  it  is  the  feeling  of  our  religious 
Body,  that  when  the  students  attend  the  classes  m 
a College  where  the  Undergraduate  department  is 
sufficient,  as  it  is  here,  they  ought  to  go  on  at  least  to 
the  Degree  of  A.B.,  which  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  Theological  Examination  Committee,  in  order  to 
pass  them  into  our  Divinity  Hall.  I was  not  exactly 
aware  that  I should  be  examined  at  this  hour,  else  1 
could  have  presented  to  the  Commissioners  a list  ot 
the  number  of  students  who  entered  at  the  different 
Examination  Committees  from  1846  to  the  present 
time.  I did  hand  in  a paper  of  that  kind  to  the 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Endowed  schools 
in  Ireland,  which  I believe  to  have  been  correct. 

889.  Mr.  Gibson.— You  stated  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Examination  Committee,  you  only  gave  three 
Certificates.  Were  there  any  special  circumstances 
attending  that  award  which  reduced  the  number  ot 
students  to  three?— The  number  of  students  who 
presented  themselves  was  three. 

890.  Was  that  owing  to  particular  causes  which 


affected  the  relations  between  the  Institution  and  TueI 
Assembly,  or  was  it  that  the  whole  number  of  Pres-  Queen's 
byterian  students  was  only  three? — No;  that  was  the  g°“E0E> 
number  of  those  who  did  not  go  forward  for  the  . AST‘ 
Degree  of  A.B.,  in  connexion  with  this  College.  The  y.  Robot 
examination  I allude  to  was  held  last  week,  but  it 
should  have  been  held  in  October.  This  occurred  in 
consequence  of  the  illness  of  one  or  two  students  in 
October,  when  it  was  adjourned  for  six  months. 

891.  Is  it  still  the  habit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  give  General  Certificates  ?— Yes.  We  find  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  that  examination,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  some  students  who  have,  perhaps,  been  lying  off 
for  a considerable  time,  or  who  have  attended  College 
irregularly,  and  who,  not  having  an  opportunity,  from 
that  necessary  irregularity  of  attendance,  to  go  forward 
to  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  come  to  us  for  General  Certifi- 
cates. 

892.  Do  they  produce  no  Certificates  of  attendance 
at  lectures  here  or  elsewhere? — We  require  then?,  on 
coming  to  us  for  General  Certificates,  to  present  Certi- 
ficates from  the  Professors  of  such  classes  as  they 
have  attended,  and  we  do  not  receive  them  for  exami- 
nation at  all  unless  they  have  attended  certain  classes. 

We  do  not  take  up  for  examination  young  men 
whether  they  have  attended  College  or  not,  or  whether 
they  have  passed  through  the  classes  or  not.  The 
very  first  questions  asked  when  the  young  men  come 
forward  is,  “ What  classes  have  you  attended,”  and 
“ Have  you  your  certificates  of  attendance.”  We  then 
see  the  standing  of  the  student,  and  if  it  be  not  such 
as  to  entitle  him  to  appear  before  the  Examination 
Board,  he  is  dismissed. 

893.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington, — You  have  no  examina- 
tion such  as  is  required  to  be  passed  by  persons  pro- 
ceeding to  the  A.B.  Degree  at  the  Queen’s  University? 

— We  have  an  examination  on  certain  subjects. 

894.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  to  the  Commissioners 
whether  the  examination  before  the  Board  is  a higher 
or  lower  examination  than  theDegree  Examination? — 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  examination  upon  all 
the  subjects  embraced  in  the  Examination  for  A.B.  at 
the  Queen’s  University.  The  subjects  on  which  we 
examine,  I believe,  have  been  already  stated  to  the 
Commissioners;  they  are  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Mental 
and  Moral  Science,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics, 
and  English  Composition.  Regarding  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  I should  say  that  the  examina- 
tion is  a strict  examination — one  of  a high  character 
on  the  subjects  to  which  the  examination  is  confined. 

895.  Do  you  know,  practically,  whether  it  is  con- 
sidered by  young  men  to  be  a more  or  a less  strict 
examination  than  that  for  the  A.B.  Degree  at  the 
Queen’s  University  ? — I do  not  exactly  know,  because 
we  have  had  no  instance,  I believe,  except  one,  of  a 
young  man  coming  to  examination  before  our  Board 
who  was  entitled,  from  his  standing,  to  appear  before 
the  Queen’s  University.  The  account  of  that  young 
man  was  this:  that  it  was  more  convenient  for  him, 
partly  as  the  examination  was  in  Belfast,  where  he  had 
a great  number  of  engagements,  and  partly  as  the 
time  was  better  suited  for  his  obtaining  admission 
into  our  Theological  College. 

896.  I understand,  then,  that  a young  man  to 
*■  enter  the  General  Assembly’s  College,  and  to  appear 

before  this  Board,  may  attend  the  requisite  classes 
here  before  he  has  gone  through  the  course  that 
would  entitle  him  to  appear  as  a candidate  for 
the  A.B.  Degree? — He  would  certainly  require  to  have 
gone  through  a course  here.  He  would  be  obliged 
to  attend  three  Sessions,  and  I believe  we  would  make 
a special  objection  to  a young  man  that  did  not  spend 
three  years  in  the  Undergraduate  course  before  pre- 
senting himself  to  our  Examination  Board. 

897.  Supposing  your  examination  to  be  equal  to 
that  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  there  is  no  inducement 
to  a young  man  to  proceed  for  examination  before 
your  Board  instead  of  taking,  his  Degree  in  the  Uni- 
versity, unless  the  convenience  of  locality  ? — Conve- 
nience, and,  besides  the  consideration  that  the  subjects 
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we  examine  in  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  embraced 
in  the  Examination  for  the  A.B.  Degree  in  the  Queen’s 
University  might  operate  on  his  mind  ; but  there  are 
scarcely  any  instances,  except  the  one  I have  alluded 
to,  in  which  the  parties  were  in  a position  to  be 
entitled  to  go  forward  to  the  Examination  for  the 
A.B.  Degree. 

898.  Mr.  Price. — Most  of  the  students,  I suppose, 
who  go  to  you  have  taken  the  B.A.  Degree? — Yes ; in 
fact  our  Examination  Board,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  has  passed  but  a very  small  number  of  stu- 
dents. 

899.  Supposing  a young  man  presented  himself  to 
you  who  had  passed  three  Sessions  here,  but  had  not 
gone  on  to  the  Degree,  would  he  be  examined  by  your 
Board  more  than  the  man  who  had  got  the  B.A.  Degree  ? 

X should  say,  that  if  he  brought  the  B.A.  Degree  our 

Board  would  not  examine  him  at  all — he  would  be 
examined  by  the  Presbytery.  We  keep  up  examina- 
tions during  the  entire  course,  but  the  young  man 
who  came  to  us  with  the  Degree  of  B.A.  would  be 
passed  directly  to  the  Theological  Examination  Com- 
mittee. 

900.  But  if  that  same  young  man  had  passed 
through  this  College,  and  passed  all  the  Examinations 
in  the  College,  and  even  got  distinctions  and  Honors, 
but  did  not  proceed  to  the  Degree,  he  would  then  be 
examined  as  if  he  were  an  absolute  stranger  ? — We 
would  ask  him  to  present  Certificates  of  the  Classes  he 
attended,  in  order  to  show  that  he  had  passed  through 
the  Undergraduate  course,  and  then  he  would  have  to 
pass  through  all  our  examinations. 

901.  He  does  not,  therefore,  save  any  examinations 
by  not  going  to  the  Queen’s  University? — He  does  not. 

902.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  heard  tire  statement 
of  Dr.  Cooke,  respecting  the  way  in  which  the 
Assembly  would  look  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  Meta- 
physical Sciences  and  Greek  from  the  curriculum. 
Will  you  state  what  your  impressions  are — whether 
they  are  identical  with  those  of  Dr.  Cooke,  or  whether 
you  have  any  thing  to  add  ? — My  impression  is  very 
strong  on  that  subject.  I should  say  that  if  the  Degree 
were  brought  to  us,  and  if,  on  inquiry,  we  ascertained 
that  that  Degree  contained  no  testimony  as  to  the  stu- 
dent’s acquaintance  with  Logic  and  the  Mental  Sciences, 
we  should  not  receive  it  at  all  as  equivalent  to  the  De- 
gree of  Master  of  Aids  from  Glasgow,  or  equivalent  to 
such  a Degree  as  we  would  be  prepared  to  pass.  With 
regard  to  Greek,  I do  not  conceive  it  possible  for  a 
young  man  to  enter  with  intelligence  or  advantage  on 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  unless  he  has  made 
himself  previously  acquainted  with  Classical  Greek. 
There  are  in  that  study  two  leading  elements — one 
Greek  and  the  other  Hebrew ; and  I should  say  that  a 
young  man  not  acquainted,  with  Classical  Greek  would 
find  himself  utterly  incompetent  to  enter  on  the  study 
of  the  N ew  Testament.  I should  also  say,  with  regard  to 
Greek,  that  it  is  a necessary  subject,  in  consequence  of 
the  relation  we  sustain  with  other  countries.  Inquiry 
into  testimonials  a young  man  brings  with  him  is  now 
very  particular,  especially  in  America;  and  if  a young 
man  from  this  country  should  take  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  there  a Degree  which  on  inquiry  gave  no  evi- 
dence that  he  had  studied  Greek,  he  would  he  either 
turned  hack  to  one  of  the  Colleges  for  a year  or  two,  or 
put  to  some  sort  of  probation  for  a certain  time,  until 
he  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  that  department. 
We  look  upon  that  as  a matter  of  increasing  import- 
ance here ; we  consider,  that  whether  a student  stu- 
dies in  Germany,  or  in  America,  or  in  Britain,  Greek 
is  indispensable — in  fact,  indispensable  to  any  profes- 
sional student.  I should  like  to  see  the  other  students 
attending  also,  and  I am  very  happy  to  ascertain  that 
some  of  the  Classical  students,  who  distinguished  them- 
selves most  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  among  those 
who  were  most  distinguished  in  the  department  of 
Chemistry.  I am  happy  to  hear  that  statement  from 
the  Vice-President  of  this  College ; and  I do  not  see 


any  impracticability  in  the  student  for  the  ministry’s  The 
making  himself  well  acquainted  with  Classics,  and  Queen’s 
respectably  acquainted  with  the  other  branches  that  College, 
are  embraced  in  the  curriculum  for  the  Degree  of  Belfast~ 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Rev.  Robert 

903.  You  are  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Wik<m-^-D- 
General  Assembly’s  College? — Yes. 

904.  You  are,  therefore,  brought  into  particular 
connexion  with  the  Greek  Classes  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege ? — Yes. 

905.  Young  men  entering  your  class,  come  from 
the  College,  having  acquired  there  a knowledge  of 
Greek? — A great  majority  of  them  come  to  me  from 
the  Queen’s  College,  and  I can  bear  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  there  is  very  considerable  improvement, 
since  the  establishment  of  these  Colleges,  in  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  men  with  Greek,  and,  there- 
fore, they  possess  one  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  entering  profitably  upon  the  business  conducted 
in  my  class. 

906.  Would  you  state  what  you  think  respecting 
the  omission  of  Metaphysics  from  the  curriculum  ? — 

I should  say,  that  the  man  who  is  brought  into 
contact  with  man’s  mind  under  the  variety  of  aspects 
in  which  it  must  he  presented  to  the  minister  of  the 
Gospel  ought  to  know  something  of  the  Mental 
Sciences.  I believe  much  can  he  done  by  tact  and 
ingenuity  and  natural  sagacity ; but  I think,  at  the 
same  time,  that  such  training  as  a young  man  acquires 
by  passing  through  the  regular  course  of  Mental 
Philosophy,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  qualify 
him  to  discharge  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  deli- 
cate duties  connected  with  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 

I should  say,  moreover,  as  bearing  on  the  same  point,, 
that  we  have  a class  of  Moral  Philosophy  or  Christian 
Ethics;  and  if  I understand  any  thing  of  the  relation 
between  the  Mental  Sciences  and  the  Moral  Sciences, 

I conceive  that  a young  man  is  but  ill-qualified  to  enter 
successfully  upon  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy  or 
Christian  Ethics,  unless  he  has  previously  obtained 
some  acquaintance  with  the  great  principles  of  Mental 
Science. 

907.  From  what  you  said  a short  time  ago,  I con- 
clude that  your  opinion  is,  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
Queen’s  University  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  is  not 
extended  beyond  what  you  wish  it  to  be? — I quite 
approve  of  its  extension.  My  opinion  is,  that  in  the 
present  state  of  society,  it  is  indispensable  for  the 
young  man  who  stands  before  the  community  as  an 
educated  man,  to  understand,  in  some  measure,  those 
modern  branches  that  have  been  added  to  the  course 
of  these  Colleges,  in  addition  to  what  formerly  con- 
stituted the  course  in  the  Belfast  Institution,  and  in  the 
Universities  of  Scotland.  I think  such  training  is 
indispensable. 

908.  You  consider  that  it  is  indispensable  for  a 
person  filling  the  position  of  a Christian  minister  as 
well  as  the  general  student? — I think  so;  while  it 
does  not  bear  so  immediately  upon  the  business  of  his 
office,  he  has,  at  the  same  time,  as  a public  man,  to 
come  in  contact  with  almost  all  classes  in  society ; , 
and  I believe  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  retain  a res- 
pectable position  in  society,  unless  be  is,  to  a certain  . 
extent,  acquainted  with  this  department  of  Science. 

909.  With  regard  to  Natural  Theology,  a great  deal 
of  his  power  of  illustrating  the  doctrine  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  would  arise  from  this  knowledge  ? 

— Yes ; the  entire  argument  of  Paley,  especially,  as 
illustrated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  comes  within  that 
observation. 

9 1 0.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  has 
made  a special  provision  with  regard  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Natural  Science  ? — I am  not  aware  that  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  made  any  particular 
arrangement ; but  I know  that  this  addition  to  the 
classes  usually  taught  is  necessary  to  prepare  men’s 
minds  for  entering  on  subjects  such  as  you . have 
referred  to  with  success. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

Belfast  (Third.  Day),  5th  March,  1857. 

Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Ross,  Secretary. 


Tiie 


Queen's 

College, 

Belfast. 


D.  G.  Barkley,  a.m.  ; James  Cuming,  a.b.,  m.d.  ; A.  M. 
Porter,  a.b.  ; John  M‘Parlancl,  a.b.  ; and  James  G. 
Robb,  a.b.,  a Deputation  from  Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  who  had  studied  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  introduced,  to  present 
the  Commissioners  with  a Memorial. 

James  Gardner  Robb,  a.b.,  Secretary  to  the  Meeting 
appointing  the  Deputation,  sworn  and  examined. 
James  911.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  be  happy 

Gardner  to  j.ear  YOuread  the  Memorial  from  the  Graduates? — 
Robb,  a.b.  J . . 

“To  the  Honorable  Her  Majesty s Commissioners  for 
Inquiring  into  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland. 

“The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned  Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  who  have  passed  through  the 
Undergraduate  classes  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  humbly 
sheweth — 

“That  Memorialists  regret  to  declare  that  when  they 
have  completed  their  College  curriculum  they  do  not  feel 
that  they  are  in  any  way  connected  either  with  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  or  with  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland, 
that  their  position  in  regard  to  these  Institutions  is  in  any  way 
recognised,  or  that  they  possess  any  privileges  which  would 
tend  to  keep  up  their  interest  in  them. 

“Your  Memorialists  would  humbly  direct  your  attention 
to  the  privileges  of  Graduates  in  connexion  with  other  Uni- 
versities. 

“Your,  Memorialists  would  most  earnestly  entreat  and 
urgently  request  your  Honorable  Commission  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  recognise  in  some  way  the  Graduates  of 
the  Queen’s  University,  as  connected  either  with  their  re- 
spective Colleges  or  with  the  University — such  measures  as 
would  tend  to  keep  alive  and  render  permanent  their  desire 
for  the  prosperity  of  those  Institutions  whose  advantages  they 
have  enjoyed,  whose  value  they  highly  appreciate,  and  whose 
success  they  believe  would  be  in  no  small  degree  promoted 
and  secured  by  keeping  up  the  connexion  of  the  Graduates 
with  them ; and  your  Memorialists,  as  in  duty  bound,  will 
ever  pray,  &c. 

“We  appoint  Messrs.  David  G.  Barkley,  a.m.  ; James 
Cuming,  a.b., m.d. ; A.  M.  Porter,  a.b.;  John  M‘Parland, 
a.b.  ; and  James  G.  Robb,  a.b.,  to  present  this  Memorial. 

“ David  G.  Barkley,  a.m.,  Thomas  Sinclair,  a.b. 

Chairman.  ’ Acheson  G.  Bartley,  a.b. 

James  G.  Robb,  a.b.,  James  Gibson,  a.b. 

Secretary.  GeorgeWray  Hamill,  a.b. 

John  B.  M'Bride,  a.b.  Robert  JamesArnold, a.b. 

J.  Cuming,  a.b. , m.d.  A.  M.  Porter,  A.B. 

James  M‘C.  Abernethy,  a.b.  Samuel  E.  Browne,  a.b. 
John  MTarland,  a.b.  John  Wilson,  a.b. 

Joseph  Corkey,  a.b.  Francis  Petticrew,  a.b. 

J.  Dunne  Parker,  a.b.  John  Moore,  m.d. 

William  T.  Whan,  a.b.  William  Aicken,  m.d., 

Leslie  Alexander  Lyle,  a.b.  m.r.c.s.e.,  l.s.a. 

William  J.  Taggart,  a.b.  Henry  Cowan,  a.m.” 
Owen  O’Hare,  m.d. 

912.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the 
object  you  seek  by  this  Memorial  can  be  carried 
out  ? — I should  say  that  the  feeling  of  the  Graduates 
at  present  is,  at  least  it  is  my  own  view  of  the  matter, 
that  they  should  have  some  representation  on  those 
Boards  which  govern  the  College — a representative  on 
the  Senate,  a representative  on  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  College,  and  a representative  on  the  Queen’s 
College  Council. 

913.  That  would  be  three  representatives  on  the 
Boards  connected  with  each  College  ? — Yes. 

914.  Is  there  any  other  connexion  that  you  could 
suggest  between  the  Graduates  and  the  University?— 
I think  the  feeling  of  the  Graduates  is,  that  when  there 
would  be  a sufficient  number  of  constituents,  the 
Queen’s  University  should  have  a representative  in 
Parliament. 

915.  Mr.  Price. — How  many  Masters  of  Arts  are 
connected  with  this  College? — I do  not  know  the 
number  of  Masters  of  Arts,  but  I believe  that  there 
are  twenty-eight  Graduates. 


916.  Including  Bachelors  ' — Altogether  twenty-  James 
eight,  Bachelors  and  Masters,  in  town  at  present.  We  ^r'/"cr 
have  been  only  able  to  see  twenty-four  of  that  number.  ’ AJ1 

917.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  there  are 
twenty-eight  resident  in  Belfast,  or  twenty-eight 
altogether,  who  have  graduated  in  the  College? — 
Twenty-eight  resident  in  Belfast. 

918.  I suppose  your  proposition  would  go  to  the 
extent  of  giving  the  privileges  of  graduation  which  you 
claim  to  all  persons  who  graduated  ? — Yes. 

919.  And  I suppose  that  as  in  this  particular  Univer- 
sity the  number  of  Masters  is  so  small  you  would  like 
to  obtain  for  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  some  of  the 
privileges  which,  in  the  old  Universities,  are  conferred 
upon  the  Master’s  Degree  ? — Yes. 

920.  Do  you  think  that  any  privilege  of  this  sort 
conferred  on  the  Masters,  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  Bachelors  keep  up  the  Fourth  year? — I 
believe  it  would. 

921.  The  Graduates  do  not  meet  here  for  any 
College  purposes? — No. 

922.  We  find  in  the  old  Universities  that  most  of 
the  Masters  of  Arts,  who  take  the  Degree  because  it  is 
wanted  for  their  professions,  meet  afterwards  on 
various  occasions  for  College  purposes  and  University 
purposes  ? — There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  here. 

923.  Mr.  Gibson.— Is  there  not  some  Literary  Asso- 
ciation amongst  the  students  which  brings  them 
together  occasionally? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 
There  is  a Society  which  meets  within  this  College,  com- 
posed principally  of  students  and  such  Graduates  as  are 
in  official  connexion  with  the  College ; but  there  is  no 
Society  which  brings  together  the  Graduates  after  they 
have  passed  through  their  College  curriculum. 

924.  Explain  to  the  Commissioners  what  the  object 
and  constitution  of  that  Society  are  ? — It  is  composed 
of  students  and  others  who  may  feel  inclined  to  join 
the  Society,  and  who  maybe  regularly  admitted  thereto. 

Its  object  is  for  the  purpose  of  writing  and  criticising 
papers  on  Literary  and  Scientific  subjects,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  politics  and  religious  polemics. 

925.  When  you  say  students  and  others,  do  you 
mean  by  “ others”  persons  who  have  not  passed 
through  the  College — persons  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  College? — Yes. 

926.  Do  you  restrict  the  term  students  to  Graduates 
or  Undergraduates  ? — I mean  all  students. 

927.  The  Graduate  who  has  passed  the  University 
is  not  a student? — But  generally  he  has  connected 
himself  with  the  Society  when  he  is  a student. 

928.  When  the  student  becomes  a Graduate  he  does 
not  lose  his  status  at  the  Society? — No. 

929.  How  many  members  at  present  compose  that 
Society  ? — I could  not  say  the  exact  number,  but  I 
think  upwards  of  eighty  ordinary  members. 

930.  How  many  of  those  are  students,  in  your 
sense  of  the  term  ?— The  majority. 

931.  Mr.  Price. — Perhaps  you  could  throw  some 
light  on  the  question  why  it  is  that  so  few  go  on  to 
the  Bachelor’s  Degree? — I could  not  give  any  specific 
reason. 

932.  It  appears  that  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  is  either 
not  valued,  or  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way 
which  prevent  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  from  being  taken  ? 

— I think  the  reason  is  this : that  unless  a student 
wants  to  attain,  by  taking  the  Bachelor’s  Degree,  a 
mere  Literary  status,  he  does  not  go  forward  to  that 
Degree,  except  he  has  distinguished  himself  in  some 
particular  department,  and  expects  to  get  Honors  in 
that  department. 

933.  Students  who  go  on  to  Theology  are,  I under- 
stand, principally  the  persons  who  take  the  Degree  ?— - 
Yes. 
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Tnn  934.  Are  there  no  motives  which  would  induce 
queen's  young  men,  not  going  to  Theology,  to  take  the 
College,  bachelor's  Degree? — I am  not  aware. 

Belfast.  5,35  Can  you  suggest  any  motives  that  might  he 
james  brought  to  hear? — I should  think,  if  the  privileges 
Gardner  were  given  to  the  Graduates,  which  the  Memorial 
jjoM,a.u.  contenipiates,  there  would  be  inducement. 

936.  Do  you  think  that  merely  giving  the  power  to 
elect  a member  on  the  Senate,  and  other  Bodies,  would 
make  a young  man  risk  an  additional  Examination  in 
Dublin? — It  would  have  that  tendency. 

937.  You  cannot  suggest  any  application  of  the 
Bachelor's  Degree  and  the  privileges  to  be  attached 
to  it.  in  connexion  with  any  Bodies,  that  would  have  a 
tendency  to  make  young  men  go  on  to  that  Degree? — 
No,  I can  not. 

938.  The  Examination  for  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  is, 
of  course,  much  more  severe  than  the  Pass  Examina- 
tion here? — Than  the  Pass  Examination,  or  than  the 
aggregate  of  the  Pass  Examinations  here. 

939.  Do  you  find  that  the  general  range  of  the 
questions  put  at  the  University  Examination,  is  such 
as  you  would  expect  to  find  at  the  end  of  the  Profes- 
sorial course? — I think  a student  who  has  passed 
through  the  classes  in  the  College  respectably,  if  his 
reading  were  kept  up,  would  be  able  to  take  the  Degree. 

9-10.  It  sometimes  happens  in  the  old  Universities, 
that  an  examiner  coming  from  a particular  College, 
where  a particular  line  of  thought  is  known  to  prevail, 
will  alter  the  character  of  the  examination,  and  that 
the  young  man  must  think  more  of  his  subject  gene- 
rally. than  the  exact  teaching  he  receives  in  College. 
Do  you  find  that  in  preparing  for  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree  you  must  think  of  something  more  than  the 
actual  teaching  in  College  ? — That  circumstance  has 
an  influence  in  the  way  you  indicate. 

941.  Mr.  Gibson. — From  your  experience  of  the 
course  of  study  in  this  College,  as  directed  by  the 
Queen’s  University,  do  you  consider  that  it  is  oppres- 
sive upon  the  student  who  has  received  a moderately 
fair  education  previous  to  entrance? — I do  not. 

942.  What  is -your  opinion  respecting  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  course  of  study,  or  the  reduction  of  it  as 
required  for  the  B.A.  Degree?— I do  not  think  it 
should  be  reduced. 

943.  What  is  the  opinion  prevalent  among  young 
men  who  have  become  Graduates  and  taken"  high 
positions,  respecting  any  proposed  reduction  of  the 
standard  of  the  A.B.  curriculum? — That  the  standard 
at  present  is  sufficiently  low. 

944.  Do  you  think  that  reduction  in  any  way  would 
affect  the  number  of  young  men  coming  forward  to 
take  the  Degree  ?—  I do  not.  I think  it  might  induce 
some  students  to  come  forward  for  the  Degree,  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  would  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  Degree,  and  prevent  others. 

[The  Deputation  withdreiv.'] 


Charles  MacDouall,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Greek  ; the  Bev. 
C.  P.  Reichel,  b.d.,  Professor  of  Latin  ; T.  E.  Cliffe 
Leslie , lt,.b.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Poli- 
tical Economy,  a Deputation  from  the  Professors, 
on  the  subject  of  salaries,  sworn  and  examined. 

945.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  be  happy 
a.m.,  ' to  hear  your  statement  ? — 

jj-firtefc/irf,  [Charles  MacDotuill,  a. it.] — My  Lord  and  gen- 
J,£c!/fc  flemen,  the  Professors  thought  that  one  particular 
t*fe,LL.u.  point  which  they  desired  to  tender  in  evidence 
to  this  Commission,  might  be  better  brought  before 
you  in  the  name  of  the  College  Body  than  by  any 
individuals.  The  point  to  which  I refer  relates  to 
the  inadequacy  of  our  present  salaries,  taken  in  con- 
nexion, of  course,  with  the  lowness  of  the  fees,  and 
the  bearing  of  both  together  upon  the  professional 
standing  of  the  Professors,  and  so  upon  the  estimation 
in  which  this  College,  and  the  other  Queen’s  Colleges, 
must  be  held  by  the  community.  AVe  are  aware  that, 
to  some  extent,  both  points  have  already  been  brought 
before  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  and  that 


sonic  evidence  in  that  way  has  been  given  by  our  The 
Vice-President,  and  we  have  no  doubt  evidence  equally  Queen’s 
strong  and  clear  will  be  given  by  our  President,  when  College, 
he  comes  to  be  examined ; still  we  have  thought  that  it  ErjFAST' 
should  be  understood  by  the  Commissioners  that  we  Charles 
ourselves  are  impressed  very  strongly  on  the  subject, 
and  have  been  so  all  along.  We  know  that  in  many  Col-  ('.P.'jiek/iel, 
leges  the  fees  are  of  such  an  amount  as  to  supersede  the  jpp 
necessity  of  the  salaries  being  so  considerable  as,  per-  x’e^c,  eTb. 
haps,  even  some  of  us  are  allowed ; but  when  you  find, 
from  the  table  of  fees,  as  published  in  the  President’s 
last  Report,  that  scarcely  any  of  th e annual  incomes  from 
that  source  reach  an  average  of  £100— the  great  bulk 
falling  far  short  of  that  sum,  and,  I should  suppose, 
under  even  £50;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  has  lasted  during  seven  years,  and 
will  hut  slowly  mend,  which,  however,  I believe,  it  will 
to  some  extent,  we  must  necessarily  look  for  redress 
rather  to  the  other  component  part  of  our  incomes — the 
salaries.  It  has  already  been  given  in  evidence  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  intended  a much  larger 
salary  to  be  allocated  to  the  Professors,  who,  I believe, 
were  to  be  only  fourteen  in  number — the  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  twelve  Professors.  No  additional 
grant,  however,  was  asked  when  the  number  was  in- 
creased from  twelve  to  nineteen,  exclusive  of  the  Pre- 
sident and  of  the  Vice-President.  The  entire  endow- 
ment was  £7,000 ; £ 1 ,500  was  allocated  to  the  payment 
of  College  Scholarships  and  prizes,  and  other  purposes 
absorbed  such  a proportion  of  the  remainder,  that 
there  are  left  about  £3,300  for  twelve  Professors,  which 
would  have  given  an  endowment  to  each  Professor, 
supposing  their  salaries  had  been  equal,  which  I do 
not  suppose  was  intended,  of  £27 5 ; and  though  I have 
not  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham  before  me  at 
present,  I have  reason  to  know  that  in  his  speech  on 
the  Colleges  Bill,  he  mentioned  that  no  Professor 
should  have  less  than  £300.  Now,  at  that  time,  the 
number  of  students  attending  Theological  Classes  in 
Belfast  was  very  considerably  larger  than  at  present, 
and,  generally,  the  number  of  young  men  going  to 
professions  was  much  larger  then,  before  the  blight 
fell  on  this  country  and  province,  which  destroyed  the 
schools,  and  prevented  a number  of  parents  from 
having  their  sons  prepared  to  enter  our  College. 

The  country  was  altogether  more  prosperous,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  Government  and 
their  advisers,  in  fixing  this  sum — much  larger  than 
they  have  actually  provided— yet  even  in  fixing  this 
sum,  counted  on  considerably  larger  fees  than  have 
been,  or  at  present  arc  likely  for  some  time  to  be, 
realized.  I believe,  too,  that  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  Professors  who  were  appointed,  much  larger  fees 
were  anticipated  than  have  been  realized.  Many  of 
us  came  from  distant  parts — we  were  not  quite  aware 
of  the  state  of  the  country.  Of  course  we  have  no- 
thing to  complain  of  in  that  respect— we  were  disap- 
pointed. but  not  deceived,  except  in  two  instances, 
which  it  is  barely  necessary  to  mention.  It  has  been 
brought  out  in  evidence  already,  that  the  two  Classical 
Professors  would  have  received  a considerably  larger 
emolument,  in  the  shape  of  fees,  if  the  arrangement 
by  which,  at  the  time  of  their  appointment,  their 
classes  were  to  be  attended  by  the  Medical  students, 
as  well  as  the  students  in  Arts,  had  continued.  The 
Classical  Professors  of  this  College,  however,  made 
no  resistance  to  that  diversion  of  a portion  of  their 
income ; and  I have  heard  it.  stated,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  day  was  pleased  to  speak  in  compli- 
mentary terms  of  the  way  in  which  the  Professors 
allowed  that  change  to  be  made  without  any  remon- 
strance. With  these  exceptions,  no  expectation  that 
was  actually  held  out  has  been  disappointed ; still  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  a number  who  accepted 
Chairs  did  expect  aconsiderably  larger  sum  in  theshape 
of  fees,  but,  of  course,  as  I have  said,  have  been  only 
disappointed.  It  is  also  the  case,  to  mv  own  know- 
ledge. that  when  a Chair  falls  vacant,  and  the  Chairs 
are  oftener  vacant  on  account  of  the  low  salaries  than 
otherwise  they  would  he,  a number  of  persons  make 
inquiry  as  to  the  total  income,  and  express  very  con- 
siderable surprise  when-  they  find  it  is  so  small,  and 
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The  tat  our  position  is  so  low.  Then,  with  reg«rJ  to 
Qdees's  ou1.  stiinding  in  this  town,  I need  hardly  say  that 
COEEEOE,  a OOBlmercial  community  like  this,  where  instances 
Belfast.  sll<,|,essfal  merchants  are  numerous,  and  wheie, 
«ST  generally  speaking,  the  rate  ot  remuneration  for  suc- 
MacDouall,  °esstnl  enterprise  is  much  larger  than  LiteiaiJ  men 
OrJSSii.  can  expect,— our  standing  is  not  exactly  such  as  the 
E,»„..a  Government  would  desire  it  to  be.  I am  sure  the 
T.  R Clift  p rofessol,  is  expected  not  only  to  be  a benefit  to  tlie 
young  men  who  actually  attend  their  classes,  hut  to 
diffuse  a liberalizing  influence  oyer  society  mgwwjj- 
T need  hardly  say  that  the  idea  of  our  being  absoluteh 
Ledy  men  (for  in  some  cases  it  comes  to  that)  is 
disparaging  to  the  individuals  and  to  the  College. 

Of  bourne  it  never  could  have  been  counted  on  that 
any  of  us  could  be  provided  with  fortunes  of  our  own, 

’What  was  wanted  was,  to  get  the bestmen  for  theGhairs, 

althouvh  none  of  them  might  have  an  additional  six- 
pence of  income ; and,  no  doubt,  if  none  of  us  had  pir- 
ate fortunes,  which  is  quite  a conceivable  case,  oul 
influence  woild,  in  proportion,  suffer  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  plain  enough  tat  the  additional  income 
which  as  individuals  we  may  receive  thresh  our  L te- 
ar, labor  can  be  very  lnn.ted,  particularly  li  tat  L.tei 
arv  labor  be  closely  akin  to  our  class  woilc.  Thue 
may  be  losses  sustained,  but  very  seldom  great  gains, 
by  the  publication  of  Works  of  any  erudition  or  re- 
seareh.  The  case  of  the  Professional  Professors  I had, 
perhaps,  better  leave  in  other  hands,  but  I see  one 
gentleman  here,  the  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages, 
of  whom  it  is  only  right  to  say,  m consequence  of  one 
or  two  remarks  that  were  elicited  m the  course  of  one 
of  the  previous  examinations,  that  we  are  all  pioiul 
of  Ss  connexion  with  ns.  It  appears  that  he  has 
no  class,  and,  in  some  respects,  he  may  hold  his  Chan 
on  a different  footing  from  the  other  Professois.  It 
must,  however,  he  remembered  that 
is  celebrated  all  over  Europe  tor  taklabPtam  Pro 
moling  the  study,  I do  not  say  wholly  of  the  I sh 
Language,  but  of  Irish  Archmology  and  Irish  lliilo- 
He  is  one  of  the  few-  who  have  revived  tat 
branch  of  study  which  was  before  disparaged,  and,  to 
some  extent  iuslly  disparaged,  on  account  of  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a few  wrong-headed  and  not 
TOryscrnptflous,  enthusiasts ; but,  at  present,  he  is  one 
of  those  who  have  raised  it  to  a very  high  position, 
havinv  by  his  abundant  labors,  far  more  than  com- 
uensated  the  Government  for  the  remuneration  that 
he^now  receives  at  their  hands.  I should  indeed, 
Slink  it  a great  pity  if  Irish  Colleges  were  to  be  shorn 
Of  Msh  Professors,  'Ve  sSbe 

abk  by  referring  the  Commissioners  to  certain  docu- 
ments,^o  show  that  elsewhere  the  total  income  of 
Professors,  holding  corresponding  Chairs  m wjj 
siderably  greater  than  our  own.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  their  salaries  alone  are p«M**»** 
but  salaries  and  fees  collectively;  and  of  eourse  it  s 
the  total  result  tat  is  to  be  taken  jfttwwqfcjag 

C ffS  taoughU“dd3Stai'e  leave  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  the  fob 
lowing  document: — 

Copy  or  Memcuxe  to  the  Lobe.  Co«missioh...  o,  He» 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  presented  in  April,  1Mb. 
u we  the  undersigned  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Um- 

°?g  „?ir  it 1 tw"  .crtirittaiiy 

Ipi 


template  with  satisfaction  a permanent  connexion  with  the 
Collc'ich ; while,  if  their  incomes  be  so  small  as  to  preclude 
their  maintaining  the  position  in  society  to  which  then;  pro- 
fessional rank  entitles  them,  and  which  is  found  in  their  ex- 
perience to  imply  various  special  obligations,  the  public  esti- 
mation of  the  Colleges  themselves  is  lowered  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  their  Officials. 


The 

Queen’s 

College, 

Belfast. 


lat  ot  tneir  onraius. 

it  we  are  convinced  that  these  points  must  have  re-  ------- 

ceived  full  consideration  from  Her  Majest/s  Government  y;  £ c 
before  the  grant  for  endowing  the  Queen  s Colleges  was,  m Leslie,  i 
the  first  instance,  proposed  to  Parliament.  But  wo  beg  to 
draw  your  Lordships’  attention  to  these  facts  liat  it  was 
intended  that  out  of  tint  grant  only  Twelve  Professor,  m 
each  College  should  he  endowed,  and  that  the  Letters  1 a- 
tent  founding  the  Colleges  restrict  them  to  that  number;— 
that  subsequently,  in  order  to  introduce  new  courses  of  in- 
struction,  it  w.  determined  to  appoint  no  fewer  tip  twenty 
Professorships  in  each  College but  that  application  foi  an 
increased  grant  was  not  made  to  Parliament,  as  theBfflrd 
of  Queen’s  CoUeges,  to  whom  the  duty  of  drawing  up  Statutes 
and  allocating  the  endowment  had  been  committed,  did  not 
consider  it  expedient  then  to  recommend  that  measure  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

“In  consequence  of  these  arrangements,  the  Profes- 
sorial salaries  in  each  of  the  Queens  Colleges  have  been 
allocated  as  follows lo  six  Professors  m the  Faculty  oi 
Arts,  who,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  employments,  have 
no  other  source  of  professional  income,  each  £2o0.  lolour 
others,  viz.,  the  Professors  of  Modem  Languages,  of  Chem- 
istry of  Natural  History,  and  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
each  £200  ; a distinction  having  been  drawn  the  propriety 
of  which  may  now,  perhaps,  be  fairly  questioned.  1 o the 
Professors  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  of  En0- 
lish  Law,  of  Civil  Engineering,  and  of  Agiicultm-e  «ich 
£150.  To  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  £200 , 
to  each  of  four  other  Medical  Professors,  £100.  To  the 
Professor  of  Celtic  Languages  also,  £100. 

“ Your  Memorialists  concur  in  the  principle,  that  the 
efficiency  of  Institutions  such  as  theirs  is  promoted  by 
making  the  income  of  the  Professors  to  a certain  extent, 
dependent  upon  the  number  of  students  attracted  te  a Col- 
lege by  the  zeal  and  reputation  of  its  teachers.  But  they 
beg  to  remind  your  Lordships  that,  in  order  to  bring  the 
offer  of  a high  Collegiate  Education  within  the  reach  of  aU 
ranks,  the  fees  in  the  Queen  s Colleges  have  been  fixed  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  in  similar  -Institutions  e tah  « 
much  so,  that  a yearly  entrance  of  Freshmen  far  beyond 
what  could  take  place  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  augment  tbemcome 
of  your  Memorialists  to  the  point,  which,  m all  similar  Insti- 
tutions throughout  the  kingdom,  is  regarded  as  an  adequate 
minimum  remuneration  for  Professorial  services.  _ 

“Further,  by  one  of  the  Statutes  only  a moiety  of  the 
fees  can  be  required  from  any  of  the  students  holding  the 
Junior  Scholarships;  though,  from  the  pecuniary  value  of 
these  Scholarships,  such  students  generally  stand  least  in 
need  of  the  exemption.  Now,  while  the  total  number  of 
students  attending  any  of  the  Colleges  is,  at  present,  and, 
until  the  circumstances  of  this  country  shall  be  materially 
altered,  is  likely  to  continue,  far  from  large,  there  have  been 
founded,  in  each  of  the  CoUeges,  thirty-six  Junior  Scholar- 
ships in  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  in  theFaculty  of  Medic^^ 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  three.  Hence  the  fees,  onginaUy 
low,  when  thus  reduced,  yield  to  us  very  slender  returns.. 

“ Of  course,  our  emoluments  admit  of  no  comparison 
with  those  derived  from  most  of  the  corresponding  Chairs  m 
the  Scottish  Universities,  with  those  attached  tothehcllow- 
ships  and  principal  Professorships  m Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

or  with  the  lowest  endowment  for  any  Professorship  in 
Oxford  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  who  lately  re- 
ported on  the  condition  of  that  University.  . Yet  the  cha- 
racter of  the  education  imparted  in  the  Queen  s CoUeges  has 
stood  the  severest  test;  their  pupils  having  comPeted  success- 
fuUy  for  pubUc  appointments  with  candidates  fiom  all  these 
long-estabhslied  Institutions.  , „ 

“Simultaneously  with  the  Queen s CoUeges,  another 
CoUege  in  Ireland— that  of  Maynooth— received  from  the 
Legislature  a permanent  endowment.  I"  that  Institution, 
whose  Professors  arc  aU  ecclesiastics,  the  Professorships  are 
of  two  grades,  and  the  salaries  respectively  £241  12s. 
and  £264  12a.  8d. ; while,  in  addition  commons  ^tendance 
of  servants,  and  chambers,  are  provided  by  the  State,  in 
the  Queen’s  CoUeges  the  Professors  have  demands  upon 
them  far  beyond  their  individual  wants,  for  the  mamtejiance 
and  advancement  of  their  families ; yet  their  st  pends  ar 
absolutely  smaller,  and  neither  commons  nor  residences  aie 

SU“PThe  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education  have  from  time  to  tune  been  raised;  and  young 
men  who  had  hut  lately  left  the  CoUeges  have  been  ap 
pointed  to  Nations  u/der  the  Board  of  Eduction  more 
desirable  in  a pecuniary  sense  than  CoUegiatc  Chairs. 
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The  “ We  have  to  add,  that  connexion  with  the  Queen’s 
Queen's  Colleges  oilers  neither  increase  of  emolument  for  a lengthened 
College,  period  of  service,  as  is  the  case  with  most  professions,  nor 
Belfast,  prospect  of  promotion,  as  in  other  branches  of  Her  Majesty's 
- — Service.  The  Professorships  are  held  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Crown ; no  retiring  allowances  have  been  provided,  nor 
Rev.’  any  means  of  relieving  such  as,  in  course  of  time,  age,  ill- 
C.P.Mchel,  ness,  or  accident,  may  incapacitate  for  duty.  And  how  un- 
B.D.,  faVorable  the  existing  arrangements  are  to  any  permanent 
ijie  LL.D.  b°n(l  between  the  Colleges  and  the  Professors,  may  be  in- 
1 ’ ’ ferred  from  the  fact,  that,  within  the  few  years  during  which 
the  system  has  been  in  operation,  five  Chairs  in  Belfast,  six  in 
Cork,  and  four  in  Galway,  have  been  vacated  by  resignation. 

“The  Professors  admit,  that  the  present  may  not  appear 
a time  well  suited  for  preferring  their  claim  ;*  but  they 
most  respectfully  urge,  that  it  is  on  incomes  of  such  an 
amount  as  theirs,  that  the  public  burthens  are  found  to  weigh 
most  heavily. 

“ Under  the  foregoing  circumstances,  the  undersigned 
Professors  venture  to  express  a hope,  that  your  Lordships 
will  consider  this  Memorial,  and  that,  if  their  request  for  an 
augmentation  of  their  respective  salaries  shall  appear  reason- 
able, your  Lordships  will  bring  the  case  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  present  session. 

[Here  follow  the  Signatures  of  about  Fifty-fine  Professors, 
not  including  the  three  who  are  Vice-  Presidents  in  the  three 
Queen's  Colleges.] 

The  original  of  that  document  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  copies,  written  and  printed, 
are  also  in  the  hands  of  various  members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  statements  in  it,  we 
believe,  can  one  and  all  be  fully  borne  out  by  investi- 
gation ; and  I may  mention  also,  that  they  have  re- 
ceived the  attentive  and  careful  consideration — even 
the  very  favorable  consideration — of  all  those  Mem- 
bers of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  whom  we  have 
had  access. 

[Rev.  Charles  Parsons  Beichel,  B.D.] — My  Lord,  I 
may  take  the  liberty  of  corroborating  what  Professor 
MacDounll  has  stated,  as  one  of  a deputation  from 
the  three  Colleges  who  presented  a.  Memorial  last 
year  to  his  Excellency  Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Horsman, 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Both  assured  us  that 
they  entirely  coincided  with  the  prayer  of  the  Me- 
morial, and  would  do  their  utmost  to  forward  it. 
They  gave  us  that  assurance  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Henry  and  Mr.  Berwick,  both  of  whom  will  be  able  to 
corroborate  my  statement. 

[T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  ll.b.J — I was  a member  of  a 
deputation  which  waited  on  some  members  of  the 
Government  in  I.ondon,  and  we  were  received  in 
the  same  courteous  manner  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
received  the  deputation  in  Dublin;  and  I may 
repeat  an  observation  used  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
which  appears  to  me  conclusive,  as  to  the  view  which 
would  be  taken  by  persons  in  bis  position.  He 
said  (and  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  this  country 
at  the  time  the  Colleges  were  established)  that 
“it  was  quite  clear  that  salaries  intended  upon 
a moderate  and  even  low  estimate  for  twelve  Pro- 
fessors, could  not  possibly  be  sufficient  for  nineteen,” 
and  added  that  he  would  use  his  best  exertions  to 
secure  a proper  remuneration  for  them.  In  refe- 
rence to  the  remuneration  of  the  professional  Profes- 
sors, or  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  professional 
Professors  in  the  Colleges,  I beg  to  make  a remark, 
particularly  in  respect  to  those  Chairs  with  which 
I am  best  acquainted— one  being  that  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  Political  Economy,  which  I hold  myself, 
and  the  other  the  Chair  of  English  Law.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  holders  of  these  Chairs  would  be 
able  lo  pursue  their  profession  as  barristers,  and  it 
was  therefore  thought  that  a small  sum  would  be 
sufficient  remuneration  for  delivering  a certain  course 
of  lectures.  My  own  duties  require  my  attendance 
in  December,  February,  and  March,  and  I have  also 
to  take  up  examinations  at  other  periods  of  the  year. 

I speak  under  the  correction  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which 
retain  or  insure  practice  at  the  bar,  when  I say 'that  it 
is  wholly  impossible  for  any  person  either  to  acquire 
* Written  before  the  prospect  of  peace. 


or  maintain  practice  so  long  as  he  absents  himself  from  the  ' 
the  seat  of  business.  At  the  Irish  Courts,  not  as  Queen's 
in  England,  not  only  is  residence  essential,  but  actual  College, 
attendance  is  necessary;  in  fact,  daily  and  constant  Belfast- 
attendance  is  the  only  path  to  business,  and  the  only  chark* 
mode  of  obtaining  it.  I know  that  my  colleague,  the  Mac Vnuan , 
Professor  of  English  Law,  has  seriously  suffered  in 
his  professional  practice  from  his  attendance  to  the  b.d.,  and 
duties  of  his  Professorship.  I have  made  these '^3  cujre‘ 
remarks  with  reference  to  these  particular  Chairs,  “ ie’LL-T>- 
because  I am  most  familiar  with  the  circumstances  of 
them,  but  I believe  that  the  holders  of  the  Medical 
Chairs  must  frequently  be  subjected  to  considerable 
injury  in  their  profession  the  same  way.  I believe 
that  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  are 
entirely  debarred  from  Medical  practice,  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  others  suffer  similarly.  Many  resigna- 
tions have  already  occurred  in  this  College,  every 
one  of  which  was  attended  with  some  interruption  of 
the  continuity  of  business.  That  must,  therefore,  of 
itself,  have  been  an  injury,  and  I think  that  every  suc- 
cessive holder  of  a Chair  expected  when  he  applied,  or 
subsequently  conceived  the  expectation,  that  his  salary 
would  be  raised.  I believe  that  resignations  must 
continue  to  be  more  numerous  than  they  have  been 
unless  that  expectation  be  realized ; and  although  in 
some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  for  persons  who  have 
already  accepted  situations,  such  as  we  hold,  to 
find  an  opening  elsewhere,  I cannot  but  think  that  the 
dissatisfaction  which  they  feel  with  their  position — the 
feeling  that  the  salaries  they  receive  are  only  fit  for 
unfit  Professors — I cannot  but  think  that  such  a state 
of  things  must  be  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
College. 

946.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  more 
disadvantageous  to  a barrister  than  to  a Medical  practi- 
tioner to  hold  a Professorship  ? — It  is  impossible  that 
I,  for  instance,  can  attend  to  my  business  in  Dublin, 
and  no  attorney  will  intrust  a counsel  with  business 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  being  absent,  and  who  is  not 
able,  and  probably  will  not  be  able  to  carry  it  to  a 
conclusion. 

[Rev.  C.  P.  Beichel,  b.d.] — I may  remark,  as  bearing 
out  a statement  which  already  appears  in  the  Memorial, 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  what  Mr.  Leslie  has  now 
stated  as  to  the  number  of  resignations,  it  was  found, 
by  the  deputation  which  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, consisting  of  one  Professor  from  each  of  the  three 
Colleges,  that  out  of  sixty  Professors,  not  less  than 
fifteen  resignations  had  taken  place  within  seven  years; 
and  what  is  more  important  is  this,  Mr.  Berwick 
detailed  to  me,  that  when  a resignation  took  place  in 
the  Chau-  of  Chemistry,  at  Galway  College,  it  was  all 
hut  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  a man  by  any 
means  as  able  as  the  gentleman  who  had  resigned,  and 
that  he  was  afraid  the  consequence  of  the  low  salaries 
would  be  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  Professors, 
that  the  able  men  would  gradually  melt  away  by 
resignation,  and  that  inferior  men  could  only  be  got 
in  their  room. 

[ Charles  MacDouall,  a.m.] — I should  mention  the 
average  of  our  fees  for  the  last  five  years.  In  tire 
Greek  Class  it  has  been  £4 1 1 8s. ; in  the  Latin  Class, 

£40  5s. ; in  English  History  and  Literature,  £44  9s. ; 
in  Logie  and  Metaphysics,  £40  9s. ; in  Mathematics, 

£55  J9s. : in  Natural  Philosophy.  £63  1 Is.;  in  Che- 
mistry and  Practical  Chemistry,  £l  1 1 8s. ; iu  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  £104  1 2s. ; in  Practical  Anatomy, 

£124  10s. ; in  Natural  History  and  Botany,  £59  12s.; 
in  Modern  Languages,  £70  12s.;  in  Mineralogy  and 
Geology,  £21  4s.;  in  Jurisprudence  and  Poiitieal 
Economy,  £22  12s.;  in  English  Law,  £21  8s.:  in 
Civil  Engineering,  £19  Is. ; in  Agriculture  and  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  £30  9s. ; in  Practice  of  Medicine, 

£35  10s.  ; in  Surgery,  £50  14s. ; in  Materia  Medica, 

£34;  in  Midwifery,  £30  16s. 

[Rev.  C.  P.  Beichel,  b.d.] — I will,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Commissioners,  now  read  an  extract  from 
the  speech  made  by  Sir  James  Graham,  on  the 
occasion  of  introducing  the  Colleges’  Bill,  and  which 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


Thf  is  reported  in  the  Times  Newspaper  of  May  10th, 
Queen’s  1845: 


. “Now,  Sir,  of  course  I cannot  pledge  myself  to  the  pre- 

Belfast.  c5se  amount  of  the  expenditure  which  will  attend  the  adop- 
-J-  tion  of  the  proposal  now  submitted  to  the  House  by  Her  Ma- 


, tion  of  the  proposal  now  suDmiueu  10  uiu  j i . 

ZZmualL  jesty’s  Government.  But,  I should  say,  that,  tor  the  purpose 
either  of  erecting  boildinge,  or  taking  posssmoii  of  buddings, 
c.p.  Seichel,  anci  fitting  them  up  suitably  for  the  purpose  we  contemplate 
»'D4’  somewhere  about  £30,000  for  each  of  these  Collegeswodd 
Lt  S n.  be  amply  sufficient ; I may  say,  at  the  outside,  il00,000foi 

the  building  and  founding  of  these  three  Colleges,  la 

stating  what  I believe  to  be  the  probable  amount ; andmth 
reference  to  the  annual  expense  for  the  Principal,  the  Vice- 
Principal,  the  Professors,  and  the  Prizes  and  Exhibitions  for 
merit,  the  sum  which  Her  Majesty’s  Government  intend  to 
propose  to  the  House,  as  the  amount  to  be  voted,  is  £6,000  ioi 
each.  The  whole  cost  involved  is  £100,000  to  build  and 
endow  these  Colleges,  and  an  annual  expense  of  £16,000. 
Now,  I will  shortly  state  what  is  the  view  of  the  Gov  ele- 
ment— of  course,  I am  merely  giving  a sketch  in  detail,  which, 
during  the  progress  of  the  measure,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
vary  as  to  the  scheme,  and  allowance  for  the  scheme,  of  edu- 
cation which  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  each  College. 

“It  is  proposed,  that  there  should  be  ten  or  twelve. 
Professors,  and  that  to  each  of  those  Professors,  there  should 
be  assigned,  an  allowance  of  £300  a-year.  There  arc  m 
Belfast  and  Cork  Medical  Schools,  to  which  I attach  great 
importance  as  regards  those  localities ; _ and  when  I speak  of 
ten  or  twelve  Professors,  of  course  I include  lrofessors  ot 
Anatomy,  Surgery,  and  Chemistry. 


When  we  consider  the  immense  difficulties  the  The 
Southern  and  Western  Colleges  have  lmd  to  contend  Queen’s 
with  when  we  take  into  account  the  circumstances  in 

which  they  were  cradled  and  brought  to  their  present  • 

state  of  comparative  maturity,  I do  trust  that  the  result  Rev.  Pooiey 
of  the  establishment  of  these  Colleges  will  be  con- 
sidered  satisfactory.  You  have  asked,  my  Lord,  for 
some  brief  description  of  the  origin  of  the  University. 

I believe  mv  appointment  and  that  of  the  Vice-I  resi- 
dent, took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840. 

Lord  Heytesbury  was  at  that  time  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  this  country.  He  called  the  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents  together,  and  he  gave  us  instructions,  which 
I feel  it  exceedingly  desirable  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  laying  before  you.  I happen  to  have  a copy  of 
them,  which  I beg  to  place  in  your  hands  as  a matter 
of  evidence  ;*  but  I shall  take  leave,  with  your  permis- 
sion, to  read  a few  paragraphs  from  it,  because  I think 
they  will  throw  lightupontlie  view  which  the  founders 
of  the  University  took  regarding  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  these  Colleges:  for  you  will  remember  that 
Lord  Heytesbury  was  at  that  time  the  exponent  ol  the 
views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham,  with, 
regard  to  the  Colleges,  and  belonged  to  the  then 
Government ; and  from  his  hand  we  received,  amongst 
others,  the  following  instructions:— 


<•  Mfmor vnda  of  Subjects  wiiicu  may  be  ukkerreu  to 
in-  the  Instructions  to  the  Board  of  Presidents  and 
;e-Presidents. 


The  Rev.  Pooiey  Shuldham  Henry,  d.d.,  President, 
sworn  and  examined. 


Re r.  pooiey  947.  Chairman.— You  are  President  of  this  Col- 

Shuldliam  ]e<,e  ? Yes. 

Henry,  d.d.  Tllc  Commissioners  would  feel  obliged  if  you 

would  give  them  a general  history  of  the  foundation 
of  the  College,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Umver- 

sity  ? I have,  in  the  first  place,  to  return  thanks  to  the 

Commissioners  for  having  afforded  me  some  time 
since  the  day  of  opening,  to  put  myself  in  possession 
of  two  or  three  documents  that  I think  of  importance 
in  illustrating  that  part  of  the  investigation.  1 ielt 
that  to  be  more  necessary  on  the  morning  ot  your 
opening,  because  I had  not  been  previously  aware 
that  you  would  consider  the  question  of  the  Colleges 
so  minutely,  in  connexion  with  the  University ; and 
I feel  the  more  grateful,  that  you  afforded  me  tins 
opportunity,  because  I was  aware,  and  am  still  aware, 
that  great  misapprehension  exists  in  the  public  nuncl  in 
consequence  of  the  misinterpretation  that  had  been  put 
upon  a portion  of  the  address  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University,  when  he  was 
conferring  the  Degrees  on  the  last  occasion  on  which 
they  were  conferred.  One  portion  of  his  address  was 
entirely  misrepresented.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  our 
most  excellent  and  devoted  Vice-Chancellor,  was  con- 
trastin'1- the  number  of  Graduates  in  the  University 
with  the  large  number— comparatively  large— ol 
students  in  the  different  Colleges ; but  immediately 
that  expression  was  laid  hold  of,  to  misrepresent  the 
matter  as  it  stood,  and  it  was  inferred  that  the  Colleges 
themselves  had  failed.  Therefore,  my  Lord,  when  I 
first  heal'd  the  proposal  of  a Commission  coming  here, 

I exceedingly  rejoiced  at  it,  because  I was  quite  aware 
that  the  result  of  your  investigation  would  be,  to  find 
us  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges  generally,  m a much  bet- 
ter position  than  had  been  represented.  I knew  that 
1 640  students,  many  of  them  distinguished  men,  had 
been  enrolled  in  the  three  Colleges,  since  their  open- 
in".  I know  that  at  this  moment  450  students  are  in 
absolute  attendance  on  lectures  in  the  three  Colleges. 
Moreover,  whilst  naturally  in  Ulster, the  Presbyterians, 
the  largest  body,  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  this  College,  and  of  that  you  had  very  powerful 
testimony  yesterday — whilst,  beside  them,  a pro- 
portionate ratio  of  other  denominations  also,  took 
advantage  of  this  College,  I was  aware  that  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  students  attending  Galway 
and  Cork  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


“ 1 That  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  in  founding  Pro- 
vincial Colleges,  hail  in  view,  to  diffuse  amongst  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  especially  amongst  the  youth  of  the 
middle  classes,  the  blessings  of  a full  and  satisfactory  Literary 
and  Scientific  education,  and  also  to  provide  efficient  means 
of  instruction  in  those  subsequent  departments  which  consti- 
tute the  preparation  for  the  various  practical  avocations  ot 

afterhfe^itk  objects,  the  authority  of  Parliament 

has  been  obtained  for  establishing  within  these  Colleges, 
respectively,  Faculties  of  Arts,  of  Law,  and  of  1 hysic  ; ami 
it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  to  give  their  best  consideration  to  the  question, 
how  far  the  plan  of  education  in  these  respective  1-  acuities 
may  be  most  suitably  and  most  completely  carried  out. 

“3.  In  all  existing  Collegiate  Institutions  — and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  deviating  from 
that  principle  in  the  new  Colleges— the  studies  which  form 
in  their  aggregate,  the  materials  of  sound  general  education, 
are  contained  m the  Under-graduate  course  of  the  Faculty  ot 
Arts  The  Decree  in  Arts,  is  therefore,  the  testimonial  to 
■which  the  class0seeking  for  education  will  generally  aspire, 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  students  will  naturally 
enroll  themselves  in  that  Faculty.  The  Departments  of  Law 
and  Physic,  being  not  for  general  but  for  professional  educa- 
tion, and  therefore  not  to  be  entered  upon  by  students  until 
the  basis  of  their  general  education  has  been  soundly  laid, 
it  is  evidently  proper  that  the  Board  ol  Presidents  should 
first  carefully  take  into  consideration  the  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued  in  the  Under-graduate  system  of  the  Faculty  ol 
Arts,  and  endeavour  to  render  it  full  and  satisfactory,  and 
to  bring  it  in  advance,  if  possible,  of  the  systems  of  Under- 
graduate education  hitherto  and  elsewhere  adopted. 

“4.  In  regard  to  the  subjects  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Under- graduate  course  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
it  will  be  of  course  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  advise  His  Ex- 
cellency, regarding  the  nature  and  the  position  to  be  occupied 
by  each.  The  Board  will,  however,  recognise  the  importance 
of  introducing  into  the  curriculum  of  studies  those  branches 
of  Modern  Literature  and  Science  now  essential  to  lie  known 
by  every  well  educated  man.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  without  in  any  way,  sacrificing 
those  valuable  departments  of  Classical  Literature  and  im- 
losopliy  in  which  some  of  the  most  interesting  truths  have 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  day,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  which  is  indispensable  to  all  who  claim  the  possession  ol 
scholarship  or  learning.  , , . , 

“ 5.  When  the  system  of  general  education  by  means 
of  the  Under-graduate  Course  of  the  Facility  of  Arts 
shall  have  been  fully  arranged  and  approved  of  by  Ha 
Excellency,  it  will  be  proper  and  necessary  for  the  Board  ol 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  to  proceed  to  consider  tfie 
plan  of  education  that  may  best  be  followed,  and  the  arrange- 
ments that  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Physic.  It  will  then  be  also  proper  lor  the  Board  to 


* Vide  Documents,  p.  315. 
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consider  in  what  manner  the  departments  of  Literature  and 
Science  embraced  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  be  carried 
forward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Under-graduate  course, 
especially  in  relation  to  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
Practical  and  Applied  Science,  upon  which  the  subsistence  of 
the  people,  and  the  well-being  of  the  state  is  so  materially 
grounded.” 

My  Lord,  I shall  not  occupy  your  time  by  referring 
to  the  whole  of  this  document  in  detail,  but,  I will 
bring  under  your  notice  one  paragraph  more,  which 
seems  of  importance. 

“9.  The  Board  will  be  aware,  that  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Colleges  now  in  action,  there  does  not  exist 
any  power  or  means  of  terminating  the  Collegiate  course  by 
the  conferring  of  a Degree.  The  question  of  graduation,  as 
included  in  that  of  a general  University  system,  has  been  re- 
served by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  future  and  deliberate 
consideration  ; but  this  will  not  interfere  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  efficient  Under-graduate  Course,  as  the  mode  of 
obtaining  Degrees  shall  have  been  decided  on  before  the 
students  in  Arts  can  have  arrived  at  the  period  of  receiving 
such  Degree.  It  is  essentially  proper,  however,  that  the 
decision  as  to  the  conferring  of  Degrees,  should  precede  the 
full  establishment  of  the  higher  Faculties  of  Law  and  Physic.” 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  the  Pre- 
sidents and  Vice-Presidents  met  very  frequently 
during  several  months,  and  formed  a code  of  regu- 
lations very  much  similar  to  those  which  are  contained 
in  the  Calendar  at  present ; but  from  the  very  outset, 
wo  framed  them  as  University  regulations— as  the 
mode  of  proceeding  to  the  different  Degrees  of  Arts, 
Law,  and  Medicine.  We  submitted  our  report  and 
the  Statutes  to  Lord  Heytesbury,  but  he  left  this 
country  before  they  were  finally  settled.  During  the 
administration  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborougli,  the  famine 
prevailed  in  this  country,  and  nothing  whatever  was 
done.  Lord  Clarendon,  on  his  taking  office,  in  1847 
I think,  called  us  together,  and  communicated  his 
desire  to  us  that  we  should  complete  the  Statutes  and 
make  provision  for  giving  Degrees  in  Medicine  and 
Law,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Departments.  It  appeared 
quite  clear  from  the  outset,  to  his  Lordship,  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  do  that,  to  increase  the 
number  of  Professors,  because  in  the  Medical  depart- 
ment you  have  heard  it  is  essential  to  have  six  Profes- 
sors in  order  to  make  the  Faculty  complete.  It,  there- 
fore, became  necessary  to  spread  the  funds  thatwere  in- 
tended for  originally  twelve  Professors,  over  nineteen  ; 
and  I will  take  leave  to  say,  that  Lord  Clarendon’s 
idea  (because  I had  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
versing with  him,  and  I violate  no  confidence  whatever, 
by  the  statement),  was,  that  the  period  would  arrive 
when  some  compensation  would  be  made  in  conse- 
quence of  that  reduction.  I shall  be  ready  to  answer 
any  questions  that  the  Commissioners  may  desire  to 
put  regarding  this  statement,  in  the  hope  that  I may 
have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  some  other  views. 

949.  The  Commissioners  would  wish  that  you 
should  proceed  with  your  history  from  the  time  the 
Colleges  were  actually  established  ? — I should  prefer 
that  that  was  brought  out  by  examination. 

950.  When  were  the  Statutes  framed? — We  com- 
pleted the  Statutes  during  the  administration  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  and,  I believe,  after  meeting  together  for 
many  months,  we  submitted  them  to  his  Lordship  a 
short  time  before  the  opening  of  the  Colleges.  I 
think  it  also  right  to  state,  that  I am  aware  that 
Lord  Clarendon  took  opportunities  of  consulting  both 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham,  regarding 
the  Statutes  that  had  been  framed,  and  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  both  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
constitution  of  the  Colleges  and  with  the  Statutes 
themselves.  My  Lord  Clarendon  also  submitted  these 
Statutes  to  the  heads  of  the  different  Churches,  the 
Moderators,  and  Bishops  ; and  I have  also  reason  to 
know  that  they  expressed  generally  satisfaction  with 
them.  I may  here  say,  that,  even  at  that  time,  some 
remonstrances  from  eminent  individuals  were  sent  to 
the  Executive,  regarding  the  extent  of  the  courses. 

951.  Would  you  name  these  individuals  ? — I allude 
to  the  remonstrances  sent  in  by  some  religious  Bodies. 
The  General  Assembly,  at  that  time,  considered  the 


courses  too  heavy  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  The 
were  intended.  College 

95^.  Sir  T.  N.  Redvngton. — Were  the  courses  Belfast.’ 

framed  by  the  College  Councils  afterwards? — No;  the  

courses  were  framed  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  ^7jJ'oolei/ 
Vice-Presidents,  and  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  #^ry'a™D. 
Senate  of  the  University. 

953.  But  the  courses  to  which  these  remonstrances 
were  addressed  were  the  courses  which  were  adopted 
in  the  College  at  the  time  of  its  opening? — They  were. 

954.  Chairman At  what  period  were  the  Colleges 

opened? — In  1849. 

955.  At  what  period  did  the  difficulties  present 
themselves  to  you  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
College  with  twelve  Professors,  and  when  was  the 
change  made  ?■ — They  occurred  immediately.  We  had 
anticipated  them ; but  our  attention  was  practically 
turned  to  them  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who  saw  all  along 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  for  the  Letters  Patent 
which  were  afterwards  applied  for,  in  order  to  extend 
the  number  of  Professors.  You  will  find  that  the 
date  of  the  Letters  Patent  bears  very  close  on  the  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  Colleges. 

95G.  Sir  T.  N.  Redhujton. — The  first  Letters 
Patent  that  were  issued  after  the  Colleges’  Act  passed 
provided  for  only  twelve  Chairs  ? — That  was  all. 

957.  Was  there  any  representation  made  pre- 
viously, exclusive  of  that  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  construct  a proper  Collegiate 
staff  with  twelve  Professors  ?— I am  not  aware.  The 
constitution  of  the  University  arose  at  that  time, 
and  as  it  may  throw  some  light  on  the  views  which 
have  been  already  brought  before  you,  and  may  he 
afterwards  referred  to,  1 shall  take  the  liberty  of 
stating,  that  a difference  of  opinion  existed  for  a long 
time,  in  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents, 
as  to  the  University  arrangements.  It  so  happened 
that  my  colleague  Dr.  Andrews,  Dr.  Ryall,  and  myself, 
were,  at  least  at  that  time,  decidedly  in  favor  of  having 
the  Examinations  for  Degrees  proceeded  with  and 
conducted  in  the  respective  Colleges.  Sir  Robert 
Kane  and  Mr.  Berwick,  took  a different  view.  They 
were  generally  at  first  in  favor  of  the  system  as 
it  now  stands.  Sir  Robert  Kane  would  have  met 
us  by  a compromise,  by  admitting  that  it  would  he 
right  to  have  the  lower  Degree  of  B.A.,  examined  for 
in  the  Colleges  ; hut  that  the  higher  Degrees  of  A.M., 

M.D.,  and  the  Degrees  in  Law,  should  be  examined 
for  in  Dublin,  by  the  Queen’s  University.  Of  course, 
those  who  took*  the  view  I did,  never  contemplated 
separating  the  Colleges  from  the  University,  but,  that 
the  Examinations  should  be  conducted  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  central  Body  ; and  it  was  proposed  at  one 
time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the  matter,  that  Assessors 
should  be  sent  from  the  University  to  conduct  those 
Examinations  in  the  different  Colleges.  I must  say 
that  we  entertained  that  view  very  strongly  indeed. 

I pressed  it  myself  with  all  the  power  I could  com- 
mand, hut  we  were  overborne.  Though  some  time 
has  elapsed,  I confess  I am  coming  gradually  back  in 
some  degree  to  the  original  view.  I shall  take  leave 
to  read  a passage  or  two  from  the  outline  of  a proposed 
Charter  of  the  University,  signed  by  Dr.  Ryall,  Dr. 
Andrews,  and  myself.  “ The  Examinations  for  Degrees 
shall  he  held  in  each  of  the  said  Colleges,  at  such 
periods  in  the  College  Session  as  the  Senate  shall 
appoint.”  There  are  two  points  to  which  I wish 
particularly  to  call  attention,  that  we  proposed  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  to  be 
connected  with  the  Senate,  that  the  Vice-Presidents 
were  proposed  to  be  members,  and  seven  other  indi- 
viduals unconnected  with  the  College. 

958.  Do  you  mean  a Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
from  each  of  the  three  Colleges? — Yes.  We  next 
proposed  : — “ Each  of  the  said  candidates  (for  De- 
grees), shall  receive  a Certificate  under  the  seal  of  the 
University,  and  signed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and 
Secretary  of  the  University,  setting  forth  the  nature 
of  the  Degree,  and  the  name  of  the  candidate,  and  of 
the  College  in  which  he  has  been  educated,  which  shall 
he  presented  in  the  name  of  the  University  to  the 
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TnE  candidate,  by  the  President,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  the 
Queen's  College.” 

College,  g5g  were  proposed  as  Examiners  under 

elfast.  9 — j do  not  think  that  question  was  con- 

Eev.  ruoiey  sidered  at  that  time,  but  if  it  was,  we  took  the  view 

Shuidham  ^at  the  Professors  ought  to  be  the  Examiners,  with 
emy,  d.  . ^sgessors  coming  t0  us  from  the  University. 

900.  How  did  you  contemplate  providing  for  com- 
petition between  the  several  Colleges  ? — At  that  time 
the  question  would  not  have  arisen,  except  in  regard 
to  the  higher  Degrees.  We  thought  that  there  might 
be  ample  competition  in  that  way,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have,  I believe,  several  medals  and  exhibi- 
tions in  connexion  with  these  Degrees. 

90 1 . How  was  it  intended  that  the  Examinations  in 
the  three  Colleges  should  be  of  equally  high  character? 

— I do  not  think  we  were  prepared  if  it  had  been 
followed  out  to  provide  a plan  for  that. 

909.  As  you  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  your 
ideas  incline  to  an  alteration  which  would  introduce 
such  a system,  what  arrangement  do  you  consider 
could  be  made  for  providing  for  equally  high  Exami- 
nations in  these  Colleges  if  they  were  locally  con- 
ducted?— I do  not  conceive  that  printed  Papers  would 
have  that  effect ; but  I conceive  that  there  might  be 
Scholarships  founded  that  would  bring  the  students 
of  the  different  Colleges  together  for  competition. 

963.  If  the  scheme  did  not  provide  for  an  equally 
high  examination  being  held  in  each  of  the  Colleges, 
the  B.A.  Degree  of  one  College  might  be  inferior,  ox- 
might  not  be  equal,  to  the  B.A.  Degree  of  another  Col- 
lege ? — i have  already  said  that  the  scheme  proposed 
that  there  should  be  Assessors  sent  down ; but  whilst  I 
express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  considering  that  pro- 
position, I see  great  advantages  which  have  arisen 
from  the  competition  in  Dublin  between  the  different 
Colleges. 

964.  Would  you  favor  the  Commissionei-s  with 
the  particular  advantages  you  consider  to  have  arisen  ? 
— I think  it  has  increased  the  scholars — increased 
the  knowledge  of  vai-ious  subjects;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  rather  the  tendency,  I think,  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  Degrees.  I rather  think  the  very  fact 
of  having  so  many  Examinations  for  Honors  has  had 
also  the  effect  of  lessening  the  number  of  students 
who  take  Degrees. 

965.  Has  the  expense  attendant  upon  visiting 
Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  Degree  Exami- 
nation proved  injurious,  do  you  think  ? — I think  the 
number  of  cases,  compared  with  the  number  of  those 
seeking  Degrees,  in  which  it  has  px-oved  injux-ious  is 
small.  I think  by  inquiry  you  will  find  that  almost 
the  only  students  who  take  Degrees  have  been  Scholars 
of  the  College.  I have  a return  to  that  effect,  which 
I shall  take  leave  to  hand  in.  But  almost  in  every 
case  the  Graduates  have  been  Scholars.  The  Scholars 
are  persons  who,  of  course,  have  had  the  advantage 
of  remuneration  during  the  period  of  their  remaining 
in  College.  The  poor  men  who  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  living  here  or  in  the  other  Colleges  during 
the  Session  do  not  proceed  to  take  their  Degrees. 
I inquired  this  morning,  and  I find  from  one  of  the 
students,  a very  intelligent  man,  that  it  requires  at 
least  £6  to  pay  the  travelling  expenses  to  Dublin  and 
to  maintain  a student  for  three  weeks  and  three  or 
four  days. 

966.  Could  you  state  the  fee  that  is  payable  on  the 
taking  of  a Degx-ee? — The  following  fees  to  theUrxivei-- 
sity  are  to  be  paid  by  the  x-espective  candidates  to 
the  Secretary,  befox-e  the  Examination  ; they  are  not 
returnable  in  case  of  rejection,  but  are  not  required 
again  for  re  examination : for  LL.D.,  £3  : for  M.D., 
£5 ; for  A.M  , £-i ; for  LL.B.,  £\  ; for  A.B.,  £1  ; for 
Diplomas — in  Engineering,  £3  ; in  Elementary  Law, 
£■>;  and  in  Agriculture,  £2.  I wish  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this  fact,  that  in 
1852  all  who  obtained  Degrees  (that  is,  A.B.  Degrees), 
wex-e  Scholars — they  were  9 in  number.  In  1853  all 
but  1 , 8 out  of  9 ; in  1 854  all  but  2,  1 4 out  of  1 6 ; in 
1855  all  but  1,  10  out  of  1 1 ; in  1856  all  but  2,  7 out 
of  9.  Besides  that,  the  limited  means  of  many  stu- 


dents prevent  them  proceeding  to  the  Degx-ee,  their  The 
funds  having  been  exhausted  by  residence  at  College  Queen’s 
during  the  Terms.  I think  there  is  considerable  ^fast 

severity  (I  should  not,  perhaps,  call  it  severity)  in  the  ' 

Examination  for  the  Degree  in  Dublin.  I cannot  Rev.  Pmley 
allude  to  particular  circumstances,  but  I know  that 
the  Examiners  take  an  extremely  high  standard.  I do 
not  mean  for  Scholars,  or  persons  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  as  the  young  men  who  have 
been  before  you,  but  I mean  for  the  ordinary  class 
of  students  who  go  up.  I am  myself  aware  that  * 
several  students  have,  after  going  up  to  Dublin  and 
remaining  a fortnight,  returned  home  without  pre- 
senting themselves. 

967.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Papers  which  have 
been  used  by  the  Examiners  for  the  B.A.  Degree  in 
the  Queen’s  Univex-sity  have  been  of  too  high  a 
character  ? — That  was  very  much  the  opinion  of  some 
members  of  the  Senate. 

968.  Is  it  your  own  opinion? — I have  not  exa- 
mined them  particularly,  though  I know  the  impres- 
sion goes  to  that  extent.  It  arises  from  the  fact,  per- 
haps, of  the  Examiners  being  extx-emely  eminent  men, 
and  expecting  more  than  ordinary  men. 

969.  You  have  stated  that  too  high  a standard  was 
taken,  by  that  you  refer  to  the  Papers  used  and  the 
answers  required? — Genex-ally  to  the  natux-e  of  the 
Papex-s. 

970.  I believe  it  is  the  case  in  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, that  any  one -Examiner  by  rejecting  the  candidate 
can  prevent  him  having  his  Degree  ? — The  decision 
of  the  Examiner  is  absolute. 

971.  Has  the  question  ever  been  considered  by 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  whether  that  rule 
should  still  exist — that  the  rejection  of  a candidate  by 
any  one  Examiner  should  be  fatal  to  his  Degree? — 

No but  the  law  was  altered.  At  first,  I believe,  there 
was  some  comparison  in  the  different  departments,  at 
least  the  Professors  of  one  Faculty  were  present,  but 
afterwards  a change  took  place,  so  that  one  Professor 
now  decides. 

972.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  proportion  of 
the  candidates  presenting  themselves  for  the  A.B. 

Degree  are,  on  the  average  of  the  year-,  rejected  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you  the  exact  number ; but  1 find  by  a 
return  that  Belfast  College  has  passed  1 26  for  Degrees ; 
that  109  were  conferred,  and  that  17  candidates  were 
rejected. 

973.  Are  you  enabled  to  state- whether  any  of  the 
rejected  candidates  took  Honors  in  the  College? — I 
am  not  exactly  aware;  but  I believe  there  was 
one  gentleman  who  had  taken  high  Honors  here, 
rejected  by  the  University;  but  he  came  fox-ward  the 
subsequent  year  and  took  extremely  high  Honors. 

974.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  126 
were  candidates  for  Honors  at  the  University  Exami- 
nation ? — I cannot.  I could  tell  the  number  of  Honors 
taken.  The  students  of  this  College  obtained  sixty- 
five  Honors. 

975.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  present  course  pro- 
vided for  the  examination  of  ordinary  candidates  for 
the  B.A.  Degree  is  not  too  high? — For  the  A.B.  Degree 
I think  it  is  too  high.  I am  an  advocate  for  keeping 
a high  course,  but  I shall  have  to  lay  before  you  a 
portion  of  a Memorandum  I submitted  to  the  Senate  last 
year.  That  question  has  been  very  much  discussed 
at  different  times  by  the  Senate,  and  I advocated  at 
one  time  that  no  immediate  change  should  be  made ; 
but  now  I think  that  the  time  has  arrived,  when  we 
have  this  Commission  with  us,  for  the  consideration  of 
that  question.  My  views  on  this  point  were  expressed 
in  a M emorandunx  which  I addx-essed  to  the  Senate  of 
the  Queen’s  Univex-sity,  and  were  as  follows: — 

“ I speak  with  diffidence  in  offering  ail  opinion  regard- 
ing the  Natural  Sciences,  a department  in  which  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  highly  distinguished ; but  I confess  my 
regret,  that  from  the  first  an  option  between  the  two  heavy 
and  extensive  courses  (three  Terms  each)  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History,  the  latter  embracing  both  Zoology  and 
Botany,  had  not  been  allowed.  The  tax  on  the  time  of 
students  in  attending  both  of  these  branches,  and  on  their 
memory  in  mastering  the  very  vocabulary,  is  often  embar- 
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The  rassing  to  men  anxious  to  be  specially  distinguished  in  Mathc- 
Qbeen’s  matical  Sciences  or  the  strictly  Literary  department.  Apart 
College,  fr0m  all  local  and  professional  influence,  I must  say,  as  a 
Belfast.  ,natter  of  evidence,  it  is  in  the  study  of  these  branches  that 
■ — 1 the  pressure  on  time  and  labor  is  most  severely  felt.  But 
B w-Pooley  fr0]n  t]je  piace  now  publicly  assigned  to  the  Natural  Sciences, 
grr,  and  owing  to  the  present  Professorial  arrangements  in  the 
Colleges  regarding  them,  I am  not  in  a position  to  recommend, 
at  least  for  the  present,  this  option  to  be  granted.”* 

I may  state,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that 
I consider  the  First-year  course  also  a little  too 
heavy.  I think  there  is  too  much  strain  and  pres- 
sure on  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  too  much 
demand  upon  his  time.  I am  not  prepared  myself  to 
recommend  any  particular  scheme,  but  it  might  be 
within  your  province  to  require  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  Queen’s  University,  some  of  those  schemes 
which  are  in  his  Jiands  for  the  reduction  of  the  course. 
I think  the  very  fact  that  so  many  plans  have  been 
proposed  affords  a proof  that  there  is  a general  feeling 
that  our  courses  require  to  be  relieved,  at  least  some 
part  of  them.  The  Vice-President  presented  me  some 
time  ago  with  a plan,  which  he  will,  perhaps,  lay 
before  you,  and  which  contains  some  options. 

976.  I believe  that  at  present  the  students  passing 
theB.A.  Degree  can  select,  in  addition  to  the  subjects 
required  to  he  answered,  one  of  three  groups? — He 
can. 

977.  There  are  a number  of  subjects  which  are 
common  to  all  the  students — Group  A,  for  instance, 
which  comprises  Latin,  Greek,  a Modern  Foreign 
Language,  and  Mathematics,  is  required  from  all  the 
candidates.  The  student  who  presents  himself  for 
examination  has  the  option  of  selecting  one  of  three 
additional  groups,  hut  is,  however,  obliged  to  have 
passed  a course  of  study  at  College  in  which  some 
subjects  will  have  been  required  of  him,  which  he 
is  not  bound  to  answer  in,  for  the  B.A.  Degree? — 
That  is  a fact. 

978.  So  that  the  knowledge  a student  may  possess 
is  not  necessarily  limited  to  what  the  B.A.  Degree 
requires  ? — The  knowledge  is  greater. 

979.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  alteration 
which  would  allow  the  student  to  limit  his  studies, 
after  the  First  year,  to  the  two  groups,  which  he 
would  eventually  select  as  subjects  for  his  Examination 
for  the  B.A.  Degree? — I should  fear  that  group  A as 
a pass,  and  any  other  group  that  you  might  connect 
with  it,  would  not  furnish  a sufficient  groundwork  for 
the  conferring  of  a Degree 

980.  Then  I understand  you  to  mean  that  this 
extent  of  education  and  information  may  be  properly 
required  from  the  student,  although  he  may  not  be 
tested  on  it  when  taking  the  B.A.  Degree? — It  is  a 
fact,  that  they  are  not  so  tested ; hut  I take  leave  to 
remark,  that  public  Bodies  judge  of  him  not  by  that 
information  which  he  must  have  over  and  above  that 
required  for  the  Degree,  but  by  the  Degree  itself;  and 
our  students  would  be  lowered  in  connexion  with 
other  Bodies  in  their  view,  and  in  comparison  with 
them,  if  you  merely  take  one  group  in  connexion 
with  that  which  is  required  from  all. 

981.  If  the  Degree  is  judged  of  by  the  subjects 
which  the  candidate  has  to  pass  at  the  Examination 
for  B.A.,  surely  the  present  system  is  open  to  the 
objection  you  speak  of? — No,  because  they  take  a 
larger  number  of  subjects  than  would  be  required — 
the  range  is  much  higher. 

983.  The  number  of  subjects  for  the  B.A.  Degree 
being  less  than  those  which  the  candidate  is  bound 
to  study  in  his  Collegiate  course  in  order  to  get  that 
Degree,  it  necessarily  puts  him  in  a worse  position 
than  if  he  were  examined  in  the  whole  College  course? 
— The  objection  exists  to  some  extent,  hut  not  to  the 
same  extent  that  you  think,  if  you  take  this  as  the 
basis — that  the  number  of  subjects  now  required  is 
much  more  extensive. 

983.  Is  there  any  subject  required  to  be  passed 
for  die  B.A.  Examination,  which  the  candidate  will 
not  have  studied  in  the  whole  of  his  Collegiate 
course? — He  has  to  study  more  than  he  has  to  pass. 

0 For  cntiro  Memorandum,  vide  Documents,  p.  334. 


984.  If  the  B.A.  Degree  is  valued  therefore  by  the  The 

number  of  subjects  he  has  to  pass,  it  would  be  inferior  Queen’s 
in  value  to  a Degree  obtained  for  the  subjects  which  Belfast.’ 
he  has  studied  in  his  College  course?— Yes.  

985.  We  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  Degrees  in  Rev.  Poole;/ 
the  Faculties  of  Arts,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
standard  required  by  the  University  for  the  Degree  in 
Medicine.  Have  you  heard  any  opinion  expressed 
adverse  to  the  requirements  of  that  Degree  ? — I have 

not.  Though  the  standard  is,  I think,  very  high,  ex- 
tremely high,  I know  that  Sir  Philip  Crompton  and 
Dr.  Corrigan  are  generally  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  answering  of  the  different  candidates.  Dr.  Cor- 
rigan has  himself  examined  the  Papers,  in  order  to  see 
whether  the  answering  was  good,  and  the  standard 
sufficiently  high. 

986.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  course  of  study 
which  is  prescribed  for  the  students  in  Medicine  in 
the  College?— Y7ou  will  have  those  before  you  who 
can  give  their  views  on  that  subject;  hut  it  appears 
to  me,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  to  he  all  right,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Matriculation  Examination.  I 
am  entirely  in  favor  of  doing  away  with  that  Exa- 
mination so  far  as  Medicine  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
required  at  Edinburgh,  and  I think  that  it  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  our  numbers  in  Medicine  very  con- 
siderably ; and  you  have  it  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Vice- President,  that  the  Degree  of  Edinburgh  is  a very 
high  one  indeed. 

987.  If  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  done 
away  with,  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  students,  and 
the  present  course  in  other  respects  adhered  to,  would 
the  student  he  obliged  to  pass  any  examination  in 
English  Literature,  Language,  or  History? — He  has 
not  to  do  so  at  Edinburgh. 

988.  My  question  had  reference  to  the  course 
here?— There  might  he  a modification,  whereby 
Greek  would  not  be  required;  that  has  been  often 
suggested. 

989.  You  consider  proficiency  in  English,  I pre- 
sume, may  he  properly  required? — I do.  You  have 
had  evidence  before  you  that  English  is  very  well 
taught  throughout  this  province — so  far  as  parsing  is 
concerned. 

990.  But  if  the  Matriculation  Examination  be  done 
away  with,  as  the  course  is  at  present  arranged,  the 
Medical  student  would  not  he  required  to  pass  any 
examination  whatever  in  English  from  the  time  of 
his  entering  College  till  he  leaves  it? — No;  he  is  not 
required  in  Edinburgh  or  in  Glasgow. 

991.  Do  you  consider  any  alteration  in  the  course 
required  to  be  pursued  by  candidates  for  the  Diploma 
in  Civil  Engineering,  or  for  any  of  the  other  Diplo- 
mas or  Degrees,  to  be  necessary?— No. 

993.  Begarding  a previous  portion  of  your  exami- 
nation, did  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi- 
dents ever  consider  the  possibility  of  forming  a Col- 
lege staff  consisting  of  only  twelve  Professors  ? — We 
found  it  was  utterly  impracticable  as  soon  as  the 
Medical  School  was  thought  of — nor  do  I think  it 
could  be  done. 

993.  The  number  of  Professors  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  appears  to  be  five? — Yes. 

994.  It  was  therefore  felt  necessary  to  add  to  the 
others  ?— To  add  to  them,  and  we  have  now  another 
additional  Professor — the  Professor  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence— who  is  unpaid,  as  you  have  heard. 

995.  The  Professorships  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, and  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  exist  in  all  the 
other  Colleges?— I believe  so;  I am  certain  there 
could  he  no  Medical  Faculty  without  them. 

996.  The  number  of  students  attending  some  of 
the  Professors  seems  to  be  very  small?— Very  small, 
comparatively. 

997.  It  is  in  evidence  that  in  one  case  there  are 
no  students  attending? — That  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Celtic  Professor. 

998.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  continuance 
of  that  Chair  ?— ' Well,  I concur  to  a considerable  extent 
with  the  observations  made  by  Professor  MacDouall; 
at  the  same  time  it  appeal's  an  anomalous  circumstance 
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The  to  have  a Professor  paid  in  the  College  without  any  stu- 
Qu ken's  dents  attending  his  class.  I think  it  right  to  state, 
College,  j10weverj  that,  the  Professor  comes  here  annually  and 
elfast.  (|eyiverg  a course  0f  lectures  to  the  public  ; some  of 
Rev.  Pooicy  the  students  attend  it.  I am  aware  of  his  great  emi- 
nence,  and  I am  also  aware  that  it  was  regarded  at 
ennj:  ’ ’ that  time  as  a compliment  to  this  country  that  a Pro- 
fessor of  the  Celtic  Languages  was  appointed.  It  is 
one  thing  to  remove  a man  when  in  office,  and  it 
would  be  another  thing  to  institute  a Chair. 

999.  My  question,  of  course,  had  reference  to  the 
propriety  of  continuing  the  Chair,  and  not  to  the  in- 
dividual?— I do  not  think  the  Chair  is  of  any  use 
here.  In  Galway  and  in  Cork,  in  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  which  the  Irish  Language  must  be  spoken, 
it  may  be  required. 

1000.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Professorship^  of 
Agriculture  should  be  maintained  in  these  Colleges  ? — 

I trust  that  that  department  will  improve  in  this  Col- 
lege. I think  it  has  labored  under  very  great  dis- 
advantages. In  the  first  place,  there  was  no  Model 
Farm  in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  students  had 
access,  and  in  the  next  place  I think  the  course  is  very- 
heavy  indeed  ; I think  it  is  too  heavy.  1 should  sug- 
gest "certainly  that  the  student  should  not  be  required 
to  attend  Physics,  at  least  more  than  one  Term.  I 
believe  he  is  obliged  to  attend  Natural  Philosophy  for 
three  Terms,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  unne- 
cessary that  an  Agricultural  student,  who  is  to  become 
a land  steward  or  land  agent,  should  be  required  to 
attend  a large  course  of  Natural  Philosophy.  I cer- 
tainly would  recommend  that  that  course  should  be 
considerably  lightened. 

1001.  Considering  that  the  position  which  these 
Colleges  now  hold  is  that  of  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  the  whole  scheme,  as  you  have  detailed, 
originated  and  was  conducted  with  the  desire  to  form 
a University  with  its  proper  components,  do  you 
consider  that  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  properly  finds 
a place  in  the  Colleges  of  such  a University  ?— I do, 
in  consequence  of  the  instructions  we  received  that 
the  courses  should  be  adapted  to  the  various  avocations 
of  life.  Our  idea  was,  that  the  scheme  would  be  of 
too  professional  a tendency'  if  that  was  not  done.  I 
think  the  existence  of  National  schools— the  Agricul- 
tural schools— tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  the 
Agricultural  students  very  much. 

1002.  On  the  same  ground  that  you  have  stated, 
with  reference  to  the  avocations  of  persons,  a Profes- 
sorship of  the  Fine  Arts  might  equally  find  a place  in 
a College  constituted  like  this?— No,  I think  there  is 
a great  deal  more  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  the  principal  employment  of  men,  and  I think  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  to  cultivate  the  Science. 

1003.  I need  scarcely  ask  you  if  the  pursuit  of 
Agriculture  is  very  extensively  followed  in  the  province 
of  Ulster?— It  is  ; and  I must  say  that  Dr  Hodges, 
apart  from  his  Chair,  has  taken  a very  lively  interest 
In  the  extension  of  Agriculture,  and  is  connected  offi- 
cially with  a very  useful  society — the  Chemico-Agri- 
cultural  Society  in  this  town. 

J 004.  Considering  the  eminence  of  the  Professor, 
and  the  extent  to  which  Agriculture  is  necessarily 
pursued  in  this  country,  does  it  strike  you  as  strange 
that  the  number  of  students  attending  the  course  of 
that  Professor  is  but  small?— I attribute  it  very  much 
to  the  amount  of  studies  which  is  required  from  them. 
I think  if  pure  Agriculture  was  taught,  not  connected 
with  so  many  Scientific  subjects,  there  would  be  a 
larger  attendance  of  students. 

1005.  With  reference  to  the  Professorship  of  Law, 
you  are  still  of  opinion  that  that  Faculty  requires  two 
Professors  to  be  named? — Perhaps  one  Professor  could 
have  accomplished  all  if  he  had  given  up  the  entire  of 
his  professional  practice,  but  you  could  not  have  re- 
quired a gentleman  to  give  up  his  profession  for  the 
salary  that  either  of  the  present  Professors  has.  I 
think  you  would  require  to  double  the  amount  of 
salary,  and  then  there  would  be  no  saving  in  that 
respect;  but,  besides,  I am  of  opinion  there  is  an 
advantage  in  having  two  Professors. 


1006.  T believe  one  of  the  Professors  is  a Professor  The 
of  Political  Economy  as  well  as  of  Jurisprudence?—  Queen's 
He  is  " College, 

1001.  I believe  that  in  the  University  of  Dublin  Belfast- 
there  are  three  Professors  connected  with  Law  and  Rev.  rooky 
Political  Economy  ? — I am  not  aware,  but  I suppose 
that  is  the  case. 

] 008.  Do  you  think  that  Colleges  situated  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  courts  of  law  labor  under  any  disad- 
vantages as  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  as  to  the 
facilities  for  obtaining  the  services  of  Professors,  as 
compared  with  Colleges  situated  at  the  metropolis? — 
Certainly  they  do — there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

] 009."  You  have  stated  your  opinion  that  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  there  could  be  no  reduction  if  all 
those  branches,  which  should  be  properly  included, 
were  preserved? — If  all  those  branches  required  by 
the  different  Licensing  Bodies  are  kept  up,  I do  not 
see  how  any  reduction  could  be. made. 

1010.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  any  of  those  Profes- 
sorships could  be  combined? — I believe  they  could 
not, because  the  Licensing  Bodies  would  not  recognise 
the  certificates,  except  they  were  given  by  two  different 
individuals. 

1011.  Any  alteration,  therefore,  might  be  of  mate- 
rial injury?— I believe  it  would  be  injurious,  and 
Medicine  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments 
connected  with  this  College. 

1012.  It  appears  from  evidence  that  the  School  of 
Civil  Engineering  is  on  the  increase?-  It  has  consid- 
erably increased  this  year— I believe  there  are  now- 
seventeen  pupils  attending  it. 

1013.  I presume  you  do  not  consider  that  that 
Chair  could  be  at  all  dispensed  with?— I do  not. 

10)4.  Do  you  consider  it  might  in  any  way  be 
combined  with  the  Chair  of  Agriculture?— I do  not 
think  it  w'ould  be  a natural  combination,  and  I do 
not  think  you  could  get  a gentleman  to  fill  both  well. 

I do  not  know  any  person  wild  combines  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  both  branches. 

1015.  Do  you  consider  it  of  great  importance  that 
the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  should  himself  be 
a practical  man?— I think  we  are  deriving  benefit 
from  that  just  now,  in  the  case  of  Professor  Godwin, 
who  has  an  opportunity  of  showing  various  things  to 
students  that  a person  not  similarly  situated  would 
not. 

1016.  Practically,  I believe  that  the  pursuit  of 
Agriculture  and  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineering 
are  totally  distinct?— Perfectly  distinct.  I do  not 
know'  a single  individual  who  combines  a competent 
knowledge  of  the  two. 

1017.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Professorship  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  could  be  combined  with  any 
other  Professorship  with  advantage?— I do  not  think 
it  could.  A combination  of  that  sort  has  taken  place 
in  the  new  College  at  Melbourne;  but  I heard  persons 
who  were  competent  to  give  an  opinion  object  to  it, 
as  a combination  which  ought  not  to  exist.  I am  re- 
minded, however,  that  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  is  also  Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  this 
Curatorship  forms  a distinct  office  in  many  Colleges. 

1018.  Does  he  receive  a separate  salary  as  Curator 
of  the  Museum  ? — He  does  not,  and  he  receives  for 
both  offices  a low  one  comparatively  with  the  others  : 
it  is  but  £200  a-year;  and  I do  not  conceive  myself 
the  reason  why  his  salary  should  be  £200  whilst  some 
of  the  others  are  £250. 

1019.  Taking  the  Chairs  of  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  do  you  consider 
that  in"  any  way  a reduction  of  these  three  Chairs  into 
two  could  be  made  with  advantage?— I think  it  is  of 
great  importance  to  have  them  distinct.  I find  that 
each  Professor  has  quite  enough  to  do  in  his  depart- 
ment, and  I am  sure  the  subjects  are  better  taught 

separately  than  .if  they  were  combined. 

1020.  I believe  in  other  Universities  there  is  a still 
greater  subdivision  of  some  of  those  Chairs,  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology,  for  instance,  into  two  Professor- 
ships ?— I believe  that  is  the  case  In  the  Scotch  Col- 
leges. 
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Thk  1021.-  I need  not  ask  whether  the  Professorship  of 

Queen's  Natural  Philosophy  could  be  dispensed  with? — Cer- 

Coixege,  tainly  not. 

Belfast.  j022.  The  same  observation  would  apply.  I pre- 

jtcv.  Pooiej  sume,  to  Mathematics  as  a distinct  Professorship  ? — 

ShiMiiam  it  is  quite  essential  that  we  should  have  a Professor- 

Ucnry,  d.d.  gjjjp  Qf  eacl). 

1023.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Professorships  of 
Greek  and  Latin  could  be,  with  propriety  or  advantage, 
combined,  without  reference  to  the  present  occupiers 
of  these  Chairs  ? — I was  one  of  those  who  originally 
entertained  the  idea  that  one  Professor  would  have 
answered  both  departments,  but  I was  overruled  in 
the  Senate  by  those  who  knew  the  subject  better  than 
I did,  and  it  was  thought  right  to  conform  to  the  old 
Universities  in  that  respect.  The  question  of  making 
an  option  between  Greek  and  Latin  was  at  that  time 
very  much  discussed,  and  we  came  at  last  to  the  con- 
clusion, after  consulting  Lord  Clarendon,  at  least 
some  of  us  did  privately,  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
distinct  Professorship  of  each.  I am  quite  certain 
that,  as  the  present  courses  are  constituted,  the  re- 
quirements being  so  great,  the  labor  of  two  Pro- 
fessors could  not  be  performed  by  one,  in  a proper 
aud  efficient  manner.  Though  at  first  I proposed  a 
union  of  the  two,  I am  now  convinced  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  very  well. 

1024.  Do  you  mean  that  the  number  of  classes 
would  be  too  great? — Yes;  the  number  of  classes, 
and  the  time  they  are  obliged  to  devote  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  students,  would  be  too  great  for  one 
Professor. 

1025.  There  is  but  one  Professor  for  the  several 
Modern  Languages  ? — One. 

1020.  What  Modern  Languages  are  tahght  in  the 
College? — French  aud  German. 

1027.  Is  Italian? — We  have  never  had  an  Italian 
scholar.  The  two  languages  taught  practically  in 
the  College  are  French  and  German. 

1028.  I observe,  in  the  course  for  the  B.A.  Degree, 
that  the  candidate  may  select  the  Italian  language  as 
a Modern  Language  in  which  he  is  to  be  examined  ; 
but  that  is  not  taught  in  the  College? — It  is  not 
taught. 

1029.  The  Professorship  of  History  and  English 

Literature  is,  I presume,  absolutely  necessary  ? As  a 

Professorship ; but,  I always  had  some  doubt  as  to 
the  introduction  of  History  into  Colleges  established 
in  Irehrnd.  At  the  same  time,  my  experience  has  led 
me  to  change  my  opinion,  in  some  respects,  regard- 
ing it.  I was  very  much  afraid  that  the  introduction 
ol  History  would  lead  to  unpleasant  results ; but  the 
subject  has  been  so  judiciously  managed  in  this  Col- 
lege that  nothing  whatever  unpleasant  has  arisen.  i 

1030.  I believe  the  basis  of  the  objection  to  the  ' 

Chair  of  History,  was  raised  at  the  period  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Colleges  Bill  ? — It  was  ; and  we  con-  a 
sidered  it  very  frequently  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  i 
m Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  at  last  resolved  c 
to  bring  it  into  our  course.  c 

1031.  Have  many  Professors  of  this  College 

resigned  since  its  foundation ?— I believe,  five;  and  r 
they  went  to  other  avocations.  c 

1032.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  these  resig- 

nations were  influenced  by  the  advantages  afforded  in  v 
higher  situations  ? — I am  sure  they  were.  I am  sure, 
also,  that  Professors,  naturally,  from  the  outset  of  their  I 
entering  this  College,  look  forward  to  some  higher  cl 
and  better  paid  appointments  and  places.  I might  t: 
state,  I have  a very  strong  feeling  regarding  the  nn- 
portance  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  Professors,  p 
and  the  salaries  of  the  Officers.  I believe,  if  you  con  - 1 

trast  their  position  and  remuneration  with  the  position 
and  remuneration  of  men  of  similar  acquirements  in  p 
other  departments,  you  will  find  that  they  are  very  tl 
iruieli  under  paid.  Indeed,  I have  reason  to  know 
that  fifteen  Professors  have,  at  least,  resigned  in  the  e: 
tfiree  Colleges.  I have  earnestly,  therefore,  taken  a y 
part  with  the  Professors  in  going  to  London,  and  to  the  a 
-tiord  Lieutenant,  on  this  subject,  and  I can  confirm  w 


all  that  has  been  stated  to  you  to-day  regarding  it.  I 
r-  brought  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern-  1 
ment  in  my  previous  Report.  C 

*-  ,,  'J?33,  Practically,  have  any  of  the  resignations  of  1 

- 1 rofessors,  which  have  taken  place  in  this  College,  as  R 
'■  *ar  as  y°u  are  aware,  been  induced  by  the  small® 

amount  of  salary  ?_ I suppose  it  is  one  of  the  motives.  B 
-t  i am  sure,  for  instance,  Mr.  Ringwood.  formerly  Pro- 
',  fessor  of  Greek  here,  thought  he  would  be  in  a better 
s position  than  with  us  when  he  accepted  the  head- 
y mastership  of  Dungannon  Royal  School.  If  you  take 
s into  account  the  position  which  these  Professors 
l must  occupy  in  society,  and  take  into  account  the 
i necessity  that  there  is  for  them  to  have  libraries,  and 
l the  high  rent,  taxes,  and  outlay  which  a gentleman 
• requires,  I confess  I wonder  how  they  are  able  to  sub- 
) sist  on  the  very  small  amount  of  pavment  they  receive 

- 1034.  You  have  previously  stated  that  the  salaries 
' tlxed.  ‘or  “e  Professors,  were,  from  the  commencement 
i considered  inadequate?— They  were. 

i 1030  Has  the  remuneration  which  the  Professors 
received  m the  shape  of  fees  fallen  below  what  the 

Board  of  1 residents  and  Vice-Presidents  expected  9 

\V  e expected  certainly  more  at  the  time ; and  we  think 
there  would  have  been,  but  on  account  of  certain 
subsequent  events  that  took  place,  which  reduced  the 
number  that  were  expected  to  attend  the  Colleges  I 
refer  to  some  ecclesiastical  Bodies  having  met  at  a sub- 
sequent period  and  rather  denounced  the  Colleges 
1030.  You  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic 
Body  at  Thurles? — I do. 

1 037.  Are  all  the  Professors  resident  in  Belfast?— 
They  are,  or  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1 088.  Does  that  residence  continue  throughout  the 
year?— No;  they  are  quite  free  in  the  vacation,  at 
which  period  some  of  them  remain  here,  some  go  to 
watering  places,  and  some  to  the  Continent. 

1 039.  Are  you  yourself  resident  in  Belfast  ?— I may 
be  regarded  as  such.  Last  year  my  house  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Board  of  Works  the  whole  winter,  and 
I was  obliged  to  stay  very  much  at  the  Donegall-Arms 
Hotel,  and  sometimes  at  the  residence  of  the  Vice- 
President,  who  was  kind  enough  to  take  care  of  me 
My  wife  and  family  are  not  resident  here. 

1040.  But  }rour  residence  continues  throughout 
each  Term  ? — I am  obliged  to  attend  very  often  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  I attend  it  very  regularly 
and  instead  of  living  at  an  hotel,  as  I used  to  do,  when 
I went  up,  I go  naturally  to  my  family.  I may  state 
that  when  I accepted  office  under  Lord  Heytcsburv 
it  was  distinctly  understood  by  the  Government  that 
I should  regularly  attend  the  Board  of  Education. 

1041.  Were  you,  at  the  time  you  were  appointed  a 
Commissioner  of  Education,  President  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast  ?• — I was  not. 

1042.  With  the  exception  of  the  casual  absence  to 
which  you  refer,  your  residence  at  Belfast  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  other  Professors  ?— No— I think  it  is  ; 
during  the  long  vacation  I remain  in  Dublin  almost 
entirely. 

1043.  Do  the  Statutes  make  any  special  provision 
as  regards  the  residence  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  Professors  ?— I am  not  aware. 

1044.  Are  residences  provided  for  the  Professors 
within  the  Avails  of  the  College?— No. 

1 045.  I believe  they  are  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  ?— They  are.  The  Law  Professors  reside 
during  the  time  they  give  lectures,  but  are  at  other 
times  necessarily  absent  at  their  professions. 

1040.  I believe,  by  the  Statutes,  the  President  is  to 
preside  over  all  College  proceedings  and  meetings  ?— 

That  is  his  duty. 

1047.  He  is  also  to  conduct  all  the  official  corres- 
pondence of  the  College,  or  direct  it  ? — I direct  it 
through  the  Registrar. 

1048.  Your  attendance  in  Belfast  is  sufficient  to 
enable  you  to  discharge  that  duty  fully?— I think  if 
you  look  to  the  records  you  will  find  that  I have 
attended  a large  majority  of  the  Council  meetings 
with  the  exception  of  last  year,  which  is  an  exceptional 
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one,  from  the  state  of  my  house.  It  will  he  borne  in 
mind  that  I have  duties  to  perform,  connected  with 
theSenate  of  the  University  and  the  Board  of  Bequests. 
I believe,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  I am  at  liberty  to 
read  a vote  of  thanks  that  was  passed  to  me  last  year , 
entirely  at  their  own  option,  by  the  Council  of  this 
College.  That  vote  of  thanks  arose  principally  from 
the  efforts  that  I have  made  in  going  to  London,  from 
year  to  year,  to  procure  grants  of  different  kinds  for 
this  College  ; and  I am  happy  to  say  we  succeeded  at 
last  in  getting  a grant  of  £\ ,600  for  the  Library,  &c.; 
but  we  have  hitherto  failed  in  obtaining  the  grant  of 
£3,000  for  building  Anatomical  rooms.  The  resolu- 
tion was  passed  on  the  1st  December,  1855,  and  is  as 
follows : — 


“ Resolved,  that  the  Council  cannot  refrain  from  record- 
ing their  sense  of  the  valuable  service  which  the  President 
has  rendered  to  the  College,  by  directing  the  attention  of 
Government  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  this  grant,  and 
also  of  the  anxiety  he  has  at  all  times  manifested  to  promote 
theeducational  interests  of  the  College.” 


1049.  I believe  one  of  the  Professorial  Chairs  is 
held  by  the  Vice-President? — It  is. 

1050.  If  that  were  not  the  case  a greater  encroach- 
ment would  have  to  be  made  on  the  sum  allocated 
for  the  Professorial  salaries,  or  an  additional  sum 
would  be  required?— The  Vice-President  has  no 
salary  as  Professor. 

1051.  I believe  the  Vice-President  has  held  that 
office  and  his  Chair  since  the  opening  of  the  College  ? 
—Yes. 

1052.  Do  you  think  that  arrangement  is  good  as 

a permanent  arrangement,  and  that  when  the  Vice- 
Presidency  falls  vacant  it  should  be  filled  by  a person 
who  is  a Chemist?— I think  it  was  the  original  view 
of  the  Government  that  the  combination  should  take 
place.  . ' 

1053.  How  far  do  you  think  it  is  a good  arrange- 
ment  ? — I think  it  works  exceedingly  ■well  here. 

1054.  My  question  had  reference  to  the  arrange- 
ment generally,  and  to  the  necessity  which  will  arise 
whenever  the  office  of  Vice-President  becomes  vacant, 
of  finding  some  person  who  will  be  a competent  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  also  Vice-President,  or  else  of 
making  one  of  the  other  Professors  Vice-President?— 
A different  arrangement  might  he  made;  supposing 
the  Vice-President’s  Chair  was  vacant  to-morrow,  it 
mi<dit  be  filled  up  by  a Chemist,  and  some  other  indi- 
vidual selected  as  Vice-President  who  would  fill 
another  Chair. 

1055.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  arrangement 
continuing  ?— No.  If  Dr.  Andrews’  place  were  vacant 
to-morrow,  I suppose  the  course  would  be  to  select 
some  distinguished  Chemist  to  fill  his  Chair ; and 
whoever  was  appointed  Vice-President  would  still 
retain  his  Chair,  if  the  appointment  were  made  within 
the  College. 

1056.  I presume  the  Vice-President  has  power  and 
authority  over  the  Professors  ?— He  is  next  in  rank  to 

' the  President ; and  he  is  to  have  a constant  super- 
vision over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  College. 

1057.  The  Vice-President  performs  the  duties  of 

the  President  in  his  absence?— Yes. 

1058.  Might  not  a difficulty  arise,  if  when  the  Vice- 
President  is  discharging  the  duty  of  President  and  at 
the  same  time  of  Professor,  a complaint  were  made  of 
inattention  to  his  duties?— Nothing  practically  has 
arisen  of  that  kind,  that  I am  aware  of. 

1059.  The  1 2th  sec.  chap.  iv.  of  the  Statutes  says : 
“That  should  any  Professor  or  other  Officer  of  the 
College  prove  inattentive  to  the  advice  or  remon- 
strance of  the  President,  the  President  shall,  after 
giving  said  Professor  or  Officer  notice  of  his  intention 
and  furnishing  him  with  a copy  of  the  official  state- 
ment he  proposes  to  make  of  the  case,  call  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  the  conduct  of  such  Professor 
or  Officer  ?’’ — I am  aware  of  that. 

1 060.  Would  not  the  duty  of  remonstrance  with 
the  Professor  fall  upon  the  Vice-President  himself,  in 
case  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of  the  President  ?— 


I alwavs  understand  how  matters  are  going  on.  I 
am  so  frequently  here  nothing  can  be  wrong  without 
my  knowing  it ; and  in  case  I was  absent,  a few  days 
would  bring  me  here.  I should  act  towards  the  Vice- 
President  as  any  other  Professor  in  the  case  provided. 

1061.  Are  you  satisfied  of  the  manner  in  which  that  ffem 
portion  of  the  Statutes  which  provides  for  the  consti- 
tution of  the  various  Faculties  has  worked  ?— -I  think 
there  is  one  portion  that  ought  to  be  rectified.  I 
think  there  is  one  of  those  Statutes  which  gives  a 
tremendous  power  to  the  President.  The  1 1 th  sec. 
chap,  iii.,  says: — “ That  no  resolution  of  the  College 
Council  shall  come  into  operation  until  it  shall  have 
received  the  signature  of  the  President,  or,  in  his 
absence,  of  the  Vice-President,  acting  by  his  au- 
thority.” Now  in  our  case  no  difficulty  lias  arisen 
from  the  existence  of  that  law ; but  I think  it  confers 
a very  arbitrary  power  upon  the  President  if  he  chooses 
to  exercise  it.  I think  the  Statutes  ought  to  be  changed 
in  that  respect.  I can  conceive  a case  where  it  would 
result  in  great  evil.  I think  it  gives  an  abstract  power 
to  the  President  that  might  he  very  dangerously  used. 
You  will  observe  that  it  requires  the  direct  authority, 
as  the  words  now  stand,  of  the  President  before  any- 
thin" can  come  of  any  resolution  of  the  College 
Council ; whereas  when  the  Vice-President  presides 
at  a meeting  of  the  Council,  it  is  not  by  the  authority 
of  the  President,  but  by  virtue  of  the  Statute.  The 
interpretation  then  is,  that  the  Vice-President  must 
receive  direct  authority  from  the  President,  to  give 
validity  to  a resolution  of  the  Council,  if  the  law  he 
strictly  carried  out.  . . . . 

1062.  As  I understand  you,  the  objection  is,  that  it 
makes  the  President  more  powerful  in  his  absence 
than  when  he  is  present?— My  objection  is  the  abuse 
that  might  arise.  . 

J 063.  I presume  the  President  hemg  present  might 
be  left  in  a minority  at  the  College  Council,  but  if 
absent  he  could  control  the  majority  ? If  he  be  pre- 
sent and  overruled,  he  might  withhold  his  signature. 

1064.  I believe  the  Statutes  provide  that  regula- 
tions for  the  course  of  instruction  and  Examinations 
should  be  made  by  the  College  Council  ?— Yes 

1065.  Do  these  regulations  merely  prescribe  the 
hooks  with  reference  to  which  the  Papers  are  to  be 
set,  or  are  the  Papers  submitted  to  the  Council  ?— 
They  are  not  submitted  to  the  Council  previously. 
The  Professor  writes  his  own  Papers.  They  are 
printed  here,  or  elsewhere,  and  then  presented  to  the 
candidates  for  examination  to  be  filled  up.  They  are1 
afterwards  submitted  either  to  the  Council  or  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Council  to  decide  upon. 

1066.  Does  the  Committee  of  the  Council  even- 

tually determine  the  result  of  the  Examination?  The 
Council.  „ ,7  , 

1067.  The  result  of  the  Examination?— Yes;  and 
no  Honors  can  be  conferred  or  prizes  awarded  until 
the  Council  approves  of  them. 

1 068.  Do theyform their judgmentupon theReports 
of  the  several  Professors,  or  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  answers  in  the  Papers?— The  Professor  gives  a 
Betum  to  the  Council,  and  the  Council  receives  it  and 
sanctions  it. 

1069.  The  9th  sec.  of  chap.  n.  of  the  btatutes 
states That  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
each  meeting  of  Faculty  shall  be  laid  before  the  next 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  College  Council,  and  no 
resolution  of  the  Faculty  shall  come  into  operation 
until  it  shall  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Coun- 
cil.” Have  there  been  many  occasions  on  which  the 
Council  overruled  the  Faculties? — A great  many. 
Very  often  matters  may  arise  in  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  of  Medicine,  which  are  referred  to  the  Council 
by  Report,  and  the  Report  may  either  be  sustained  or 
rejected  as  the  Council  may  think  fit. 

1070.  The  remainder  of  the  regulations,  as  regards 
the  powers  of  the  Faculties  and  of  the  Council,  do  not 
require  alteration  ?— They  have  been'  carried  out  here 
with  great  satisfaction  and  advantage. 

1071.  By  the  9th  sec.  of  chap.  iii.  provision  was 
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The  made  for  the  application  of  the  fees  received  from 
Queen’s  the  students.  Have  these  fees  been  at  all  sufficient 
College.  to  defray  the  expenditure  referred  to  in  that  section  ? 
Belfast.  — -phey  Were  sufficient  previous  to  our  obtaining  the 
Iter.  Pooley  grant ; but  of  course  we  were  more  restricted  in  many 
Shuldham ^ things  than  we  are  now ; but  I believe  the  income 
Senry,  o.  ■ met  tjie  expenditure  as  it  existed  at  that  time.  From 
the  period  of  our  obtaining  the  grant,  a portion  of 
that  grant  has  been  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  College.  The  fees  which  formerly  sustained 
the  College  have  been  struck  off— at  least  to  a great 
extent  reduced.  There  was  nothing  left  at  that  time 
to  augment  the  Museum. 

1072.  What  sum  was  allocated  by  Parliament  for 
the  provision  of  the  Museum,  and  of  other  requisites 
for  the  College,  at  its  opening? — .£4,0(10;  £3,000  of 
which  were  placed  at  our  disposal — £1,500  being 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  £1,500  to 
the  purchase  of  objects  of  illustration.  The  Govern- 
ment held  over  £1,000  till  a subsequent  period. 

1073.  Do  you  consider  that  the  College  is  as  yet 
adequately  supplied  with  all  requisites  for  the  Library 
and  Museum  ? — I do  not.  I think  we  are  in  a fail- 
way  of  having  a supply ; but  it  is  quite  evident  that 
we  will  require  our  grant  for  a number  of  years,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  advancement  of  Science. 

1074.  Is  a proportion  of  the  annual  grant  now  voted, 
applied  in  making  additions  to  the  Library  and  the 
Museum? — Yes. 

1075.  You  are  aware  of  the  provision  in  chap. 
Vi.,  sec.  8,  of  the  Statutes  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Professors  shall  discharge  their 
duties  ? — That  is,  that  they  shall  not  advance  or  teach 
any  doctrine  derogatoi-y  to  the  truths  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. We  find  no  difficulty  in  that  way  whatever; 
I believe  the.  Professors  faithfully  perform  their  duties. 

1070.  Have  you  found  that  the  original  distribution 
of  the  Scholarships,  provided  for  by  the  Statutes,  has 
worked  satisfactorily?— I think  it  has, very  satisfactorily. 

1077.  You  have  probably  heard  the  evidence  of  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  evidence  of  the  other  Pro- 
fessors, with  reference  to  a change  of  the  Examinations 
for  the  Third-year  Scholar-ships? — Whilst  to  some 
extent  I should  approve  of  it,  that  opinion  does  not 
interfere  with  my  statement  that  hitherto  the  Scholar- 
ships, as  adjusted,  have  worked  satisfactorily,  because 
the  proposals  that  have  been  made  are  rather  of  an 
additional  kind. 

1078.  My  question  had  reference  to  allowing  the 
Second-year  Scholarship  to  be  tenable  for  two  years  ? 
— As  I understood  Dr.  Andrews’  proposal,  it  is  this, 
there  is  an  Examination  every  year  for  each  class  of 
the  Junior  Scholarships,  and  Dr.  Andrews  proposes 
to  allow  the  first  one  to  stand  as  it  is ; and  to  have 
an  Examination  for  the  Second-year  and  Third-year 
Scholarships  combined.  He  further  proposes  that, 
at  the  Examination  for  the  Degree,  the  eleven  best 
men  shall  be  arranged  in  order,  and  hold  the  Scholar- 
ship for  the  Fourth  year — become,  in  short,  Senior 
Scholars.  I think,  on  the  whole,  I am  inclined  to 
approve  of  that ; but  you  will  scarcely  find  any  plan 
that  is  not  open  to  some  objection.  I think  this  plan 
would  diminish  the  number  of  the  Third-year  stu- 
dents ; and  it  is  a question  whether  £25  a-year  would 
be  sufficient  to  retain  the  Senior  Scholar  for  the 
I'ourth  year.  But,  on  the  whole,  I think  the  students 
would  be  relieved  by  it  from  some  of  the  Examinations 
which  press  very  heavily  on  them. 

1070.  What  is  vour  opinion  as  to  an  alteration, 
of  that  portion  of  the  Statutes,  by  which  the  Senior 
Scholarships  are  divided  between  several  branches, 
one  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  for  instance  ? 
—I  think  it  is  most  important  that  the  Scholarships 
-m  these  special  branches  should  remain,  because 
they  enable  the  students  to  advance  themselves  in 
these  respects. 

1080.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  competi- 
tion lor  most  of  these  Scholarships?— That  is  the  fact. 
Dr.  Andrews'  plan  proposes  greater  opportunities  for 
competition;  and  Mr.  Gibson  made  a suggestion 


yesterday  which  appeared  to  me  to  lead  to  the  estab-  The 
lishment  of  Wranglerships.  Queen’s 

1081.  Mr.  Price. — What  is  the  machinery  for  mak-  College, 
ing  changes  in  the  curriculum,  and  changes  in  the  JiELgA8T- 
Examinations  of  the  University  ?— The  sanction  of  the  Rev.  Pooley 
Senate  is  required  for  graduation.  The  Council  here  f'uldJuan 
can  make  its  own  laws  with  regard  to  the  course  of  Henry'  DJ}- 
education ; and  if  the  Senate  adopts  any  change  we 
conform  our  course  to  it. 

1082.  How  often  does  the  Senate  meet? — At  pre- 
sent I suppose  about  eight  or  ten  times  a-year. 

1083.  Take,  for  instance,  the  different  views  that  are 
held  by  the  Professors  and  Vice-President  respecting 
the  course  of  education.  Have  they  full  opportunity 
of  getting  them  discussed  in  the  Senate? — I think 
the  curriculum  was  discussed  two  or  three  days  last 
year.  Mr.  Berwick  proposed  a plan,  and  Sir  Robert 
Kane  proposed  another — I speak  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Gibson — I believe  there  were  two  or  three  days’ 
discussion  on  the  importance  of  reducing  our  course. 

1 084.  How  is  such  a subject  as  that  brought  before 
the  Senate  ? — I would  give  notice,  for  instance,  that 
I should  propose  such  a subject  at  the  next  meeting. 

1085.  Are  there  on  the  Senate  gentlemen,  though 
not  practically  devoted  to  the  business  of  educa- 
tion, whose  opinions  would  be  really  of  weight  and 
value  upon  questions  of  this  kind? — I think  there 
are.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Hon.  Francis 
Blackbume,  Lord  Rosse,  and  many  others,  whose 
opinions  would  be  of  weight  on  educational  subjects, 
are  members.  The  Senate  of  the  University  hold 
themselves  perfectly  free  and  open  to  consider  any 
proposition  that  may  be  made  to  them  Irom  the  pro- 
per quarters ; from  the  Council,  for  instance,  or  from 
individual  Professors.  I have  known  cases  from  these 
sources,  again  and  again,  to  have  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Senate,  and  fully  considered. 

1086.  Is  not  the  influence  of  the  Presidents,  in  a 
body  constituted  like  the  University,  overwhelming 
when  they  agree  or  disagree  with  the  rest  of  the 
members  upon  a particular  question? — We  do  not 
always  agree,  we  very  often  disagree.  Some  members 
take  the  view  of  one  President,  and  some  of  another. 

Some  of  us  are  occasionally  not  easily  managed. 

1087.  Plans  as  to  the  course  of  education  have  been 
sent  to  Dr.  Ball  from  individual  Professors  of  the 
three  Colleges — how  do  they  get  from  Dr.  Ball  to  the 
Senate  ? — He  always  mentions  them.  They  are  then 
called  for  and  noted  in  the  minutes,  and  referred  to 
when  they  are  read. 

1 088.  Suppose  three  or  four  Professors  here  had  a 
strong  feeling  that  the  course  of  examination  in  Dublin 
was  open  to  great  improvement,  what  means  would 
they  have  of  bringing  this  before  the  Senate,  in  case 

the  President  did  not  approve  of  then-  opinion? It 

is  notnecessary  that  the  President  should  approve  of  it. 

1 089.  But  then  they  would  have  no  advocates  before 
theScnate,  there  would  be  no  person  to  represent  them? 

—They  have  the  advocacy  of  justice  if  they  be  right  ; 
but  I must  say,  coming  to  toe  point,  I would  very 
much  rejoice  to  see  the  Colleges  better  represented 
on  the  Senate ; and  I must  also  say,  from  toe  con- 
tinued absence  of  several  members  of  toe  Senate,  it 
does  not  at  present  stand  in  toe  position  I could 
wish.  I was  one  of  those  who  thought  the  Vice- 
Presidents  should  be  members,  but  that  proposition 
seemed  to  be  liable  to  some  objections,  and  Lord 
Clarendon  overruled  it. 

1090.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  toe  Professoriate 
of  toe  College  electing  a member  from  among  them- 
selves to  represent  them  on  the  Senate  ? — I think  so, 
if  the  election  rested  with  the  Professors  themselves. 

1091.  I mean  so.  You  think  that  this  would  be 
a desirable  element  to  introduce  into  the  Senate? 

— I think  it  might.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  my 
unqualified  adhesion  to  it,  but  I approve  of  something 
in  that  direction. 

1 092.  We  had  a proposition  something  in  advance 
of  that  this  morning,  on  the  part  of  the  Graduates? — 

I would  much  rather  throw  the  . election  into  the 
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The  hands  of  the  Professors  themselves ; inasmuch  as 
Queen’s  I fear  that  an  election  by  the  students,  actually  m the 
College,  College  and  attending  the  courses,  would  be  injurious, 
Belfast.  leading  t0  canvassing  among  them,  and  other  un- 
■Rev.  Pooley  pleasant  results.  _ ....... 

simidham  1093  The  question  I put  to  you  is,  would  it  be  a 
Henry,  d.d.  d a^.angement,  supposing  that  a Professor  should 
he  elected  by  the  Professors  themselves  and  there- 
fore be  the  University  organ  for  bringing  their  views 
before  the  Senate,  to  adopt  the  proposition  ot  tlie 
Graduates,  that  a member  of  the  Senate  should  also 
represent  them?— I think  you  misunderstood  their 
proposition.  1 think  the  idea  was  not  a Graduate 
representing  the  Graduates,  but  that  the  Graduates 
should  have  the  power  of  electing  a person;  and  it 
struck  me  that  their  idea  was,  that  they  would  elect 
one  of  the  Professors.  . ...  0 

1 094.  The  President  is,  I believe,  appointed  for  lite . 

1095  Practicallv  all  the  members  of  the  Senate  are 
for  life,’ as  they  hold  office  at  the  will  and  pleasure  ol 
the  Crown?— Yes.  , , 

1096.  The  Senate  is  then  a permanent  body  tor  the 
discussion  of  all  educational  subjects,  and  in  that  way  it 
might  so  happen  that  there  would  be  gentlemen  on  it 
who  had  been  elected  thirty  years.  Do  you  not  think 
that  in  all  Institutions  there  are  valuable  interests 
promoted  by  providing  for  a succession  of  persons  ot 
various  ages  ? — I think  so. 

1097.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  way  of  effecting 

that  except  by  the  election  of  members  by  the  Pro- 
fessoriate of  each  College— is  there  any  other  way  ol 
modifying  the  Senate  which  occurs  to  you?— I may 
state  that  Mr.  Berwick  and  I had  frequent  conversa- 
tions, within  die  last  six  months,  as  to  the  necessity 
which  is  felt  by  the  Presidents  of  having  more  mem- 
bers on  die  Senate.  Sir  Robert  Kane  introduced  an 
arrangement  for  having  additions  made  to  the  Senate, 
by  connecting  different  individuals  who  would  be  use- 
ful members.  . . 

1098.  But  as  the  members  are  at  present  selected 
by  the  Crown,  there  is  no  responsible  officer  to  take 
your  suggestion  or  your  nomination  more  than  that  ol 
any  other  person?— No ; it  is  done  by  the  Crown. 

1 099  With  regard  to  the  machinery  ol  the  College 
Council,  you  have  in  it  much  larger  provision  for 
change  ?— Yes.  The  College  Council  is  composed  ol 
the  Deans  of  Faculties,  elected  annually  by  the  Facul- 
ties themselves. 

1100.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  within  the  College 
of  havin"  questions,  connected  with  the  management 
and  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  brought 
before  the  Professorial  Body  and,  if  necessary,  before 
the  College  Council?— No  difficulty  whatever. 

1101.  Is  it  your  opinion,  with  reference  to  the  sug- 

.restion  of  the  Vice-President,  that,  the  Examinations 
are  rather  too  numerous  ? — I think  they  are.  I think 
there  is  a strain  upon  the  minds  of  the  students,  and 
too  great  a demand  upon  their  time.  I must  say  1 
have  heard  complaints  made  from  various  quarters 
on  this  subject.  . . , , , 

1 102.  I may  ask  you  the  same  question  which  i put 

to  Dr.  iVPCosh,  whether  you  think  many  Examinations 
useful  instruments  of  education— whether  Examina- 
tions may  not  be  multiplied  too  much?— I think 
there  is  excess  in  every  thing.  Do  you  mean  Class 
Examinations?  , , ,,  , 

1103.  Of  course,  excess  every  body  blames  ; and  u 
Examinations  are  carried  to  an  extent  to  distress  the 
student  nobody  could  justify  them  ; but  wha-t  I want 
to  know  is,  do  you  think,  that  many  Isxaminations, 
though  they  do  not  distress  the  student,  are  the 
most  desirable  instruments  of  education.  1 think 
Examinations  are  most  desirable  instruments ; and  i 
believe  it  is  desirable  to  have  a large  number  ol  Class 
Examinations.  The  Professors  of  this  College  follow 
not  only  the  Professorial  system,  but  also  the  I utorial. 

1 104.  Would  you  say  that  a young  man  who  lias 
been  educated  to  the  age  of  twenty  on  a system  of 
frequent  Examinations,  would  be  better  able  to  form 


his  own  judgment  at  the  age  of  thirty  than  the  man  The 
who  was  brought  up  on  a system  of  comparatively  few  Queen’s 
Examinations,  and  with  greater  opportunities  for  idle- 

ness?—  You  assume  that  he  is  idle.  

1105  No  but  with  opportunities  for  idleness,  and  Rev.  iiw/cy 
employing  his  time  as  he  likes?-I  cannot  answer  that  g«“™ 
questiou-it  depends  very  much  on  circumstances. 

1106.  With  regard  to  the  Examination  lor  a De- 
gree has  the  question  ever  been  discussed  in  the  Senate 

whether  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  wra  act. 
system ? — It  has;  but  the  Senate  decided  that  the 
questions  should  be  by  printed  Papers.  . 

1107.  Have  you  an  opinion  you  would  like  to  give 
upon  the  value  of  a certain  amount  of  vivd  voce  exa- 
mination ?— The  Professors  have  the  liberty  ol  re- 
curring to  it  if  they  require  any  explanation. 

1108.  I am  not  talking  of  that,  but  I am  talking  of 

the  substantive  Examinations?— They  combine  both, 

I believe,  to  a certain  extent.  I sometimes  call  in 
when  the  Examinations  are  going  on,  and  1 see  the 
Professor  take  up  an  individual  student,  and  present 
him  with  a book,  as  a mode  of  testing  Ins  knowledge, 
which  I think  is  very  desirable. 

1109.  Do  you  not  think  that  readiness  ot  expres- 
sion and  the  power  of  meeting  at  once  the  Examiner  s 
turn  of  mind  as  he  goes  along,  are  very  valuable 
qualities,  and  should  form  a real  standard  ot  success . 

I think  written  Papers  afford  the  rolessor  an 

opportunity  of  judging  of  merit  more  fully  and  more 
satisfactorily  than  viva,  voce  examination.  ■ 

1110.  Arc  not  Paper  Examinations  exposed  to  this 
defect — either  that  you  put  a broad  subject  before  a 
man  upon  which  he  writes  what  Ins  genius  suggests 
at  the  moment,  and  you  do  not  test  his  varied  know- 
ledge or  attainments,  or,  if  you  do  test  Ins  amount  of 
knowledge,  it  is  in  a certain  number  ol  cram,  de- 
tached, isolated  subjects.  Is  not  viva  voce  examina- 
tion an  intermediate  step  between  these  results  :— t 
think  it  would  have  a tendency  in  the  direction  you 
point  out,  but  I must  soy,  so  far  os  the  Papers  used 
by  the  Professors  are  concerned,  that  they  avoid  what 
you  call  “cram”  to  a very  great  extent,  and  I think  the 
publishing  of  the  Papers  annually  lias  the  effect  ot 
checking  anv  tendency  in  that  direction. 

1111.  You  have  explained  the  various  suggestions 
made  as  to  the  Degree,  and  its  value,  can  you  suggest 
any  recommendation  to  the  Commissioners  as  to 
public  Bodies  or  public  Institutions  that  might  be 
asked  to  require  the  Degree— a system  which,  we  know 
has  worked  very  well  so  far  as  regards  the  General 
Assemblv? — The  Degree  is  not  absolutely  required  by 
them,  but  the  system  they  have  adopted  lias  a ten- 
dency in  that  direction.  I think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely desirable  to  open  the  University  a little  more 
than  it  is,  so  as  to  embrace  some  other  portions  ot 
the  community.  At  present  the  Queen  s University 
aggregates  the  three  Colleges  alone;  now  1 think  it 
a pity  that  some  other  Bodies  should  not  coalesce 
with  i 


' ] iiQ  But  my  question  referred  to  what  we  are  all 
trying  to  discover,  namely,  the  motives  by  which  to 
induce  young  students,  after  they  have  completed 
their  course  in  these  Colleges,  to  take  the  B.  A.  Degi  ce. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  complained 
that  only  nineteen  persons  offered  themselves’.—  l 
have  already  stated  that  I think  some  reduction  ot 
the  course  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  them  up. 

1113.  I remember  that  answer,  but  my  question 
su<*"ested,  whether  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  Com- 
missioners might  recommend  positions— places  m 
this  countiy.  to  which  the  B.A.  Degree  might  give  a 
claim  ?_I  think  that  recommendation  would  be  vciy 

deiTl4leCan  you  think  of  any  such  places?— Not  at 
this  moment;  but  if  you  open  the  Public  Service  and 
connect  official  appointments  with  the  holding  ot  tlie 
Degree,  I think  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect. 

1 1 1 5.  I am  only  giving  you  an  opportunity  ot  sue- 
gesting  any  advantages  which  might  be  conferred  on 
ftose  taking  the  B.A.  DegreeV-I  apeak  generally  that 
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The  the  course  I have  indicated  would  he  an  advantage, 
Queen’s  but  at  this  moment  I cannot  say  the  mode  in  which 
College,  ;t  si10Uid  be  carried  out,  or  the  particular  Bodies  to 
Belfast.  wj1jcjl  ;t  would  be  applicable. 

Bev.  Pooiev  1 1 Hi.  At  the  English  Universities  the  Degree  is 
SkuMham  taken  for  many  reasons — Fellowships  cannot  be  got 
Ueiuy,  d.b.  wjtj10Ut  it)  the  Head  Masterships  of  many  schools 
cannot  be  got  without  it,  and  there  are  a great  num- 
ber of  Collegiate  privileges  attached  to  it.  A man 
who  has  obtained  his  Degree  is  likewise,  if  he  goes  to 
the  bar,  saved  two  years  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  Is 
there  any  such  privilege  as  the  latter  attached  to  the 
Degree  in  this  country? — With  regard  to  attorneys, 
they  are  saved  two  years’  apprenticeship  by  obtaining 
the  Degree ; and  with  regard  to  barristers,  I believe 
the  possession  of  the  Degree  enables  them  to  be  called 
to  the  bar  two  years  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would. 

1117.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a young  stu- 
dent who  wished  to  be  an  attorney  having  token  the 
Degree  because  he  might  gain  time? — There  are 
some  attending  College  at  this  moment  with  that  view. 

1118.  With  reference  to  the  College  discipline,  has 
the  Professor  a certain  power  of  discipline  over  his 
class? — Yes. 

1110.  What  does  it  consist  of  in  case  a student  is 
inattentive  or  disorderly? — The  Professor  keeps  a 
class  list  as  to  attendance;  the  student  must  attend 
five-sixths  of  his  lectures,  and  the  list  is  examined 
every  fortnight  by  a Committee  of  the  Council,  to  see 
that  he  does  so.  With  regard  to  bad  conduct,  he 
may  impose  a small  fine  for  minor  offences,  but  in 
case  they  are  serious,  he  reports  to  the  Council.  • 

1 120.  The  Professors,  practically,  do  not  find  the 
power  of  discipline  they  have  over  their  classes  imper- 
fect?— I never  heard  any  complaint  made  on  that  score. 

1121.  When  a Professor  is  absent  from  sickness, 
or  any  other  cause,  who  takes  charge  of  his  class  ? — 
It  is  managed  by  some  person  who  is  competent  to 
do  so,  and  at  this  moment  we  have  an  instance  of 
this.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  advantages  which 
arise  from  having  a number  of  Professors.  When 
Professor  Stevelly  was  ill,  his  place  was  taken  by  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  Molyneux’s 
place  would  be  token,  under  similar  circumstances, 
by  the  Professor  of  Jurisprudence;  and  Professor 
Eeichel,  last  year-,  when  he  was  extremely  ill,  had 
the  services  of  Professor  MacDouall.  Of  course,  in 
such  cases,  either  the  Vice-President  or  myself  are 
always  consulted. 

1 122.  Would  it  be  a matter  of  course  that,  if  the 
Professor  could  not  attend  his  class,  he  should  report 
his  absence,  and  any  arrangement  he  has  made  to 
you  or  the  Vice-President? — It  is  almost  always  done. 

1128.  Would  it  be  a breach  of  discipline  if  he  did 
not? — I think  he  ought  not  omit  doing  it.  We  have 
a case  at  this  moment,  that  of  Dr.  Stewart,  Professor 
of  Materia  M edica,  who  has  been  ill  for  several  weeks. 

I was  consulted,  as  was  also  the  Vice-President.  The 
subject  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Council, 
and  a gentleman  has  been  appointed  his  locum  tenons , 
who  is  now  performing  his  duty  ; but  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  College. 

1 1 24.  I suppose  that  no  Professor  would  introduce 
into  his  class,  as  a substitute  for  himself  during  his  tem- 
porary absence,  any  Professor,  much  less  one  out  of 
the  College,  without  tlie  sanction  of  either  you  or  the 
Vice-President? — Without  the  sanction  of  some  of  the 
authorities  I have  never  known  an  instance  of  the 
kind  occurring  in  the  case  of  other  Professors  in  this 
College,  and  still  less  would  they  introduce  one  extern 
to  the  College. 

1125.  You  would  think  it  a great  irregularity  if  you 
were  to  hear  of  any  Professor’s  place  having  been  oc- 
cupied, during  lecture,  by  some  person  outside  the 
College,  without  your  having  been  told  of  it? — Cer- 
tainly ; there  is  no  specific  rule  on  that  subject,  but 
the  practice  is  so  well  understood,  that  what  you 
refer  to  has  never  been  attempted. 

1 126.  Supposing  that  a Professor,  which  is  a very 
improbable  case,  were  guilty  of  misconduct,  to  whom 


would  you  report  him,  as  you  have  no  direct  power  of  The 
suspending  him  ? — I have  no  direct  power.  Queen’s 

1127.  Who  has? — The  Crown.  College, 

1128.  We  heard  yesterday  statements  from  the  Belfa8T~ 
Deans  of  Eesidences.  I presume  you  consider  the  in-  Rev.  Pooley 
fluence  of  these  gentlemen  a matter  of  vital  conse-  Sh,d,lham 
quence  to  the  College  ? — I think  the  office  of  Dean  of  Hmnj'  D-D’ 
Eesidences  ought  to  be  greatly  improved,  and,  in  that 
respect,  the  main  difficulty  is  the  want  of  remunera- 
tion. I entirely  concurred  in  the  line  of  thought  that 
seemed  to  occupy  one  of  your  body— in  reference  to 

the  importance  of  domiciliary  visits  to  the  houses  of 
the  students  by  the  Deans— and  I think  the  original 
intention  of  the  Government  was,  that  the  Deans  of 
Eesidences  should  especially  visit  the  licensed  Board- 
ing-houses, and  have  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
the  students  than  they  can  otherwise  have,  and  I also 
think  that  that  duty  would  require  a clergyman  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  College. 

1129.  Do  all  the  Deans  of  Eesidences  reside  in 
Belfast? — The  Beverend  Mr.  Murphy’s  parish  is  some 
distancofrom Belfast.  Itison alineofrailway,howrever. 

1 130.  We  heard  from  Mr.  Murphy  his  practice,  but 
so  far  as  you  know,  is  it  the  general  practice  of  the 
Deans  of  Eesidences  to  call  once  every  Term  on  the 
students  ?— I cannot  answer  for  them.  I must  say 
the  Eeportof  Mr.  Murphy  at  the  Visitation  in  Decem- 
ber, 1855,  was  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  the  Visitors; 
he  gave  a very  satisfactory  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  students  had  attended  his  instructions,  and 
regarding  his  own  visits.  We  assigned  him  a lecture- 
room  in  the  College.  The  other  Deans  of  Eesidences 
had  no  lecture-room  within  the  College;  but  Mr. 

Murphy  applied  to  the  Vice-President  and  myself, 
for  that  accommodation,  because  he  had  no  church 
in  the  town  or  neighbourhood,  and  had  no  place  to 
which  to  take  the  students. 

1181.  Is  there  a Catholic  Dean  of  Eesidences  ap- 
pointed ?— There  is  no  Catholic  Dean  of  Eesidences. 

1132.  Have  you  not  got  Catholic  students?— We 
had  nineteen  last  year ; but  I may  state,  a Catholic 
Dean  of  Eesidences  was  about  being  appointed  when 
the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  took  place. 

1133.  So  far  as  you  know,  no  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Church  of  Eome  could  be  had  to  take  care  of  the 
Catholic  students  as  a Dean  of  Eesidences?—!  do  not 
think  there  could ; and  I believe  the  same  remark 
applies  to  all  the  Colleges. 

1 1 34.  Have  you  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Murphy, 
and  the  other  Deans,  that  they  could  not  procure  the 
attendance  of  the  Medical  students  at  their  lectures? — 

I must  say  the  first  time  that  I heard  that  complaint 
with  respect  to  the  Medical  students  was  a short  time 
ago.  Some  few  years  ago,  a difficulty  arose  from  the 
want  of  accommodation,  but  since  the  Vice-President 
and  myself  arranged  to  give  a room,  I never  heard, 
until  last  week,  in  the  Eegistrar's  room,  any  special 
complaint  from  Mi-.  Murphy,  respecting  the  Medical 
students. 

1135.  Dr.  Cooke  made  exactly  the  same  remark?— I 
never  received  any  Eeport  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
Medical  students  were  not  attending  their  lectures ; 
hut  on  the  contrary,  references  were  made,  in  some 
former  Eeport  of  Dr.  Cooke’s  as  to  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  find,  that  the  attainments  in  religious  know- 
ledge of  the  Medical  students  were  equal  to  those  of 
the  Theological,  if  not  greater. 

1136.  What  Eeport  was  that? — It  is  dated  18th 
March,  1 854  ; and  the  passage  to  which  I allude  is  as 
follows : — 

“ Owing  to  an  unavoidable  engagement  on  my  usual 
day  of  attendance  as  Dean  of  Eesidences,  I requested  the 
students  of  that  department  to  meet  me  on  a different,  day  of 
the  week,  with  those  of  the  same  standing  in  the  Theolo«ical 
Classes ; and  it  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to  add,  that  between 
those  who  were  studying  for  the  ministry  and  those  looking 
to  secular  professions  I could  not  make  a distinction.  My 
examination  was  both  a minute  and  an  extensive  one,  upon 
Old  Testament  History,  and  I have  not  at  any  time  witnessed 
superior  answering. 

“I  have  to  report,  as  for  last  year,  most  favorably  as 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


The  to.  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  the  management  of  the 
Queer’s  lodging  houses.” 

College,  j-ReY  Henry  Cooke,  D. d— I called  the  conduct  of 
elf ast.  t^e  y0Ung  mGn  under  my  care  satisfactory,  because 
Rev.  rooiey  I knew  personally  about  them  ; but  I did  not  consider 
they  were  officially  connected  with  me  as  Dean  of 
mrV'  ‘ ‘ Eesidences,  as  there  were  no  official  arrangements 
made  for  the  Deans  of  Eesidences,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  students.] 

1137.  The  7th  sec.  chap,  xviii.,  of  the  Statutes 
states,  that  the  Deans  of  Eesidences  shall  have  the 
moral  care  and  spiritual  supervision  of  students,  but 
the"  8th  sec.  contemplates  regulations  which  are  to 
be  laid  before  you  as  President  ’—They  have  been 
mentioned  to  me  in  a personal  way. 

1138.  The  Deans  of  Eesidences  left  upon  me  the 
impression  that  there  were  no  regulations  for  their 
office  in  force  in  the  College ; and  therefore,-  whether 
a student  went  to  Divine  worship  or  not  was  a matter 
not  known  to  you  officially  in  your  capacity  of  Presi- 
dent, nor  was  his  absence  officially  reported  to  you  in 
your  capacity  of  President  ?— We  have  always  handed 
over  the  students  to  the  respectiveDeansof  Eesidences, 
believing  that  they  would  take  charge  of  them.  I have 
had  several  personal  interviews  with  Mr.  Murphy  and 
Dr.  Cooke,  regarding  the  time  at  which  the  religious 
instruction  could  be  given;  and  I have  endeavoured  so 
to  arrange  the  matter  with  the  Vice-President,  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the  College. 

1139.  Have  any  regulations  been  submitted  to  you 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  Statutes,  and  approved  of, 
as  not  interfering  with  the  general  discipline  of  the 
College  ?— Not  formally. 

1140.  Then,  it  would  appear,  that  this  department 
was  never  organized, -and  that  no  official  attempt  was 
made  to  make  it  efficient  ’—The  Statutes  may  have 
required  specific  and  written  regulations  to  be  laid 
down,  and  the  force  of  the-  clause  regarding  them  I 
overlooked ; but  though  this  has  not  been  done  in  a for- 
mal way,  they  have  been  practically  carried  out,  I think. 

1141.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a great  satis- 
faction to  parents  if  they  knew  that  proper  regulations 
had  been  made  by  the  Deans  of  Eesidences,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President, -so  that  if  a young  man  did  not 
attend  his  religious  duties  on  Sunday,  that  would  be 
known,  and  visited  with  some  sort  of  punishment? — 
Practically,  such  a regulation  is  carried  out  at  present. 

I believe  they  all  attend  their  different  places  of 
worship  very  regularly  on  Sundays. 

1 142.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  as  to  the  want 
of  proper  supervision  ? — No. 

1143.  The  Bishop’s  complaint  was,  that  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  voluntary,  and  not  compulsory ; but 
do  you  think,  now  that  your  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  force  of  the  8th  sec.,  that  you  will  be  able  to 
form  a code  of  regulations  which  will  make  the  system 
compulsory  ? — I must  say,  great  dissatisfaction  exists 
in  the  minds  of  the  Deans  of  Eesidences,  that  they 
are  not  paid.  They  must  regard  themselves  as  Col- 
lege Officers,  because  they  have  the  warrant  of  the 
Queen  appointing  them ; but  they  are  not  remunerated 
for  their  services,  and  I think  on  that  account  thej 
are  not  as  zealous  as  they  would  otherwise  be.  I very 
strongly  lay  before  you  the  importance  of  having  some 
endowment  for  these  gentlemen,  and  then  I think  the 
present  rules  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  cases  com- 
plained of. 

1144.  Do  you  think  that  an  endowment  would,  in 
the  minds  of  the  students,  and  of  the  College  gene- 
rally, give  them  an  official  position  ? — I think  it  would 
have  that  effect. 

1 1 45.  Perhaps  you  would  approve  of  the  suggestion, 
that  an  hour  in  the  -week  should  be  allotted  to  the 
Deans  of  Eesidences  ?— I think  it  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion, and  it  could  be  well  carried  out  on  Saturday,  as  that 
is -a  dies  non.  But  there  ought  to  be  a clearly  defined 
portion  of  a certain  day  allotted  to  the  Deans,  as  is 
the  case  at  the  National  school  at  Marlborough-street, 
Dublin,  where  every  Tuesday,  the  respective  Chaplains 
<nve  religious,  instruction,- for  two  or  three  hours,  dur- 


ing which  the  business  of-the  scliool  is  suspended.  I The 
would  also  suggest  that  on  the  Sabbath  day  some  Queen’s 
religious  instruction  might  be  given.  Belfast 

1146.  Then,  you  would  see  no  objection,  if  the  ‘ 

Government  should  think  proper  to  give  adequate  Rev.  Pooley 
remuneration  to  the  Deans  of  Eesidences,  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  carry  out  the  regulations  made  ’ ’ 
by  the  College  Council,  for  the  discharge  of  their 
functions? — None  whatever.  I had  considerable 
difficulty  at  first,  in  getting  that  portion  of  the  Statutes 
arranged  in  such  a way  as  not  to  trench  on  the  con- 
scientious conviction  of  the  members  of  any  Church. 

It  stood  first,  that  the  President  was  to  make  rules 
and  regulations;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  Dr. 

Kinvan,  who  said  he  could  not  make  rules  for  other 
Churches  than  his  own  ; but  I think  the  Government 
might  make  it  a condition  to  their  granting  an  en 
dowment  to  the  Deans  of  Eesidences,  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  carry  out  the  regulations  mentioned  in 
the  Statutes  effectually. 

1147.  Do  you  think  that  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
these  regulations  being  imposed  upon  the  Deans  by 
the  authority  of  the  Government,  there  would  be 
practically  no  difficulty  in  carrying  them  out  in  the 
College  ?— I think  the  rules  are  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses, if  the  Deans  were  adequately  paid,  and  the 
Government  insisted  upon  their  being  carried  out. 

1 1 48.  Do  you  not  think  that  proper  and  reasonable 
supervision  by  the  Deans  of  Eesidences  would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  confidence  of  persons  in  the 

administration  of  the  College  ?— Iam  confidentitwould. 

1149.  In  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parlia- 
ment on  the  passing  of  the  Colleges’  Bill,  it  appears 
that  an  intermediate  education  was  one  of  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  founding  of  the  Colleges.  I 
want  to  know  was  that  object  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Board  of  Colleges  when  framing  their  scheme? 

—We  never  took  that  view,  because  the  instructions 
which  we  received  from  Lord  Heytesbury  referred  dis- 
tinctly to  Colleges,  and  distinctly  to  a University,  and 
not  to  any  thing  intermediate.  They  contemplated 
the  privileges,  and  as  equally  extended  a course  as 
that  of  any  other  College. 

1150.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  have 
concurrently,  and  side  by  side  with  the  high  educa- 
tion given  in  the  Colleges,  an  education  for  the  mid- 
dle classes  ?— I think  the  result  would  be  extremely 
questionable,  and  I think  we  have  no  machinery  for 
carrying  it  out.  It  would  be  a totally  different  tiling 
if  you  gave  to  the  Non-Matriculated  students  some  Col- 
legiate mark,  in  the  shape  of  a Certificate,  which 
would  recognize  their  attendance  on  particular  classes; 
but  I think  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to  that 
class  of  students  to  have  their  instruction  in  the 
classes  as  they  exist  under  the  present  system  than 
to  get  some  lower  scale  of  education,  and  I apprehend 
that  the  paper  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hancock,  and  lodged 
with  Dr.  Ball,  contemplated,  not  a high  school  in  the 
College,  but  that  the  Senate  should  give  some  Certifi- 
cate to  a man  who  had  attended  the  classes  in  College 
as  they  now  exist.  I maybe  wrong  in  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  paper,  but  I am  quite  certain  it  was  not  in 
contemplation  to  establish  a new  machinery  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Colleges.  The  students  were  not  to 
get  an  A.B.  Degree,  but  they  were  to  get  some  sort  of 
recognition. 

1 1 5 j . When  this  question  was  first  opened  by  the 
Vice-President,  when  treating  of  the  small  number  of 
students  in  a town  like  this,  pursuing  a commercial 
education,  he  said  that  detached  lectures  were  not 
valued — that  it  was  desirable  that  such  students 
should  have  a course  of  regular  systematized  educa- 
tion?— To  be  carried  on  here,  and  distinct  from  the 
present  classes? 

1152.  The  question  proposed  was,  whether  the 
curriculum  of  study,  leading  to  the  Degree,  and  the 
Examination  for  the  Degree,  were  not  calculated  to 
deter  many  persons  who  would  otherwise  come  here, 
and  whether  you  could  not  so  combine  the  classes  as 
to  constitute  a complete  body  of  education,  the  pursuit 
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The  of  which  would  entitle  the  party  to  a Diploma  or  Cer- 
Qdeen's  tificate,  or  whatever  name  you  might  give  that  docu- 
College,  ment,  which  would  be  the  recognition  of  a systematized 
Belfast.  ec|ucat;on  ? — j think  the  answer  to  that  is,  that  the 
Bcv.  Pooicy  Non-Matriculated  students  have  it  in  their  power,  at 
SHuidham  the  present  moment,  to  select  what  classes  they  please. 
Henry,  v.  ■ ^ proposal  would  be,  to  leave  the  classes  as  they 
are,  but  to  attach,  in  the  case  of  Non-Matriculated 
students,  some  mark  of  approbation.  If  it  be  a fact 
that  the  present  curriculum  frightens  the  students,  I 
would  then,  instead  of  establishing  a minor  or  second- 
ary Degree,  lessen  that  portion  which  frightens,  and 
confer  on  the  Non-Matriculated  students  some  mark 
of  approbation. 

1 153.  That  answer  principally  applies  to  the  curri- 
culum being  too  large  for  the  B.A.  Degree,  but  my 
question  is,  whether  you  cannot  make  out  of  the 
Professorial  lectures  delivered  in  the  College  another 
curriculum,  which  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
generality  of  Non-Matriculated  students  much  better 
Qian  the  present  one,  and  then  give  a Certificate,  or 
Diploma,  or  Degree — anything,  in  short,  which  would 
be  the  token  of  a complete  body  of  well-digested 
education  selected  by  the  College  authorities  ? — Do 
you  contemplate  that  the  Non-Matriculated  students, 
in  selecting  a body  of  education,,  are  to  attend  with 
the  students  of  the  other  classes  ? 

1154.  That,  probably,  would  be  the  first  phase  of 
the  change,  but  not  necessarily  the  last?— There 
would  be  less  objection  in  that  case  than  to  a distinct 
machinery  from  the  present  one,  but  still  it  would  be 
a question  whether  the  result  would  not  be  that  a 
great  number  would  not  take  the  higher  Degree. 

1 155.  Would  you  not  have  a larger  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  College? — I have  considerable  doubts 
about  that  point.  The  classes  which  are  at  present 
within  the  reach  of  many  students  are  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  They  go  off  to  business  at  a very  early 
period  in  life,  but  we  have  two  or  three  instances  of 
merchants’  sons  who  came  here  lately. 

1150.  You  think  there  is  not  in  Belfast  a class  of 
persons  intermediate  between  boys  who  leave  school 
for  life,  and  students  who  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  high  education,  such  as  you  have 
modelled  for  the  B.A.  Degree? — I think  that  if  the 
curriculum  of  the  Colleges  had  been  established  with- 
out reference  to  a University  course  they  would  not 
have  succeeded,  and  I do  think  that  your  system  would 
not  attract  any  considerable  number  of  students, 
and  also  that  it  would  lower  the  standard  of  the  Col- 
leges in  public  estimation. 

1 1 57.  In  other  words  you  conceive  that  the  schools 
in  the  towns  satisfy  the  public  wants  of  Ireland  in 
respect  of  middle  class  education  ? — I conceive  they 
satisfy  them  so  far  as  they  prepare  some  boys  for 
business,  and  some  for  the  Colleges,  but  I do  not 
think  that  there  is  a class  looking  for  instruction  in- 
termediate between  these  schools  and  the  Colleges. 
The  intermediate  persons  are  those  who  do  not  go 
to  the  National  schools,  or  who  do  not  go  to  the 
Degree,  but  who  acquire  a sound  scholastic  education 
in  these  schools.  This  description  of  middle  class 
persons  could  get  a good  scholastic  education  in  such 
an  institution  as  the  Belfast  Academy.  I do  not, 
on  the  whole,  see  any  reason,  which  would  lead  me 
to  believe  that  your  system  would  lead  to  a great 
increase  in  our  numbers. 

1 1 58.  If  you  were,  then,  to  make  out  of  your  Pro- 
fessorial lectures  another  body  of  education,  by 
omitting  high  Mathematics  and  high  Classics,  you 
think  there  would  not  be  a large  class  of  persons 
seeking  that  sort  of  education  ? — I do  not  think  there 
would.  If  the  system  were  tried  in  other  places  we 
might  try  it  concurrently  with  them,  but  I should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  first  step  taken  here. 

1159.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  curriculum  is 
overloaded  ? — I think  the  subjects  are  too  numerous, 
and  create  too  much  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the 
students.  Of  course  this  observation  does  not  apply 
to  the  class  of  men  you  had  before  you  to-day,  who 


could  master  any  thing,  but  to  the  general  body  of  The 
students  who  enter  our  classes.  Queen’s 

1160.  Are  . you  prepared  to  suggest  how  you  would  College, 
correct  the  present  curriculum  ?— I am  not  prepared  Belfast- 
to  state  exactly  what  I would  do,  but  I would  retain  r6v.  pooley 
the  ancient  Classical  Learning,  an  d the  small  portion  of  siuddham 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  our  course.  Perhaps  there  Benrj'  DD- 
might  be  an  option  in  the  case  of  Natural  History, 
between  it  and  Chemistry.  There  was  a proposal 

made  to  have  an  option  between  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  I need  scarcely  say  that  when  a proposition  of 
that  sort  comes  before  the  Professors,  who  are  natu- 
rally interested,  it  produces  great  difficulty. 

1161.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  University  besides 
the  Queen’s  University,  which  carries  out  an  extensive 
course  of  education  not  required  for  the  Degree  ? — 

I do  not ; I think  a great  deal  of  difficulty  arises  from 
having  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  imperative. 

If  any  plan  could  be  suggested,  without  interfering 
with  the  Professorial  classes  previously  existing,  to 
lighten  the  course  a little,  there  would  be  great  relief 
afforded. 

1162.  In  whatever  way  you  may  form  the  groups,, 
is  it  not  a hardship  on  a student  to  go  on  in  studies 
which  are  beside  his  interest  at  the  University  Ex- 
amination?— I will  answer,  that  the  time  allowed  for 
the  study  of  the  several  subjects  is  very  short.  The 
course  is  too  heavy  for  three  years ; but  I think  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  that  a man  should  have. an 
opportunity  of  reading  collateral  subjects. 

1163.  Is  it  not  still  a hardship,  that  when  the 
University  says,  we  do  not  require  these  attainments, 
you  insist  on  them  in  College  ? — Well,  I think  the 
University  arrangements  arose  from  the  fact,  that 
three  years  were  too  little  to  master  the  whole  course. 

1164.  What  would  you  say  to  the  suggestion,  that 
would  leave  the  young  man  to  choose  the  group  for 
which  his  talent  fitted  him? — There  would  be  no 
great  objection  to  that ; but  it  would  involve  a re- 
organization of  the  Professorial  arrangements,  unless 
you  said  that  all  fees  should  be  paid,  which  would 
produce  the  anomaly,  that  the  student  would  pay  fees 
for  classes  he  was  not  attending. 

1165.  My  questions  were  put  with  the  view  of 
getting  a remedy  for  the  complaint  so  generally  made, 
that  the  curriculum  is  too  heavy  ? — There  have  been 
various  plans  proposed  for  that  purpose,  and  instead 
of  attempting  to  give  my  recollection  of  them,  it 
would  be  better  if  you  put  yourself  in  possession  of 
them.  Instead  of  adopting  the  group  system,  I would 
much  prefer  to  see  some  plan  suggested  that  would 
give  some  option,  and  relieve  the  course. 

1 1 66.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  are  now  at  the  end  of  the 
seventh  Session — the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  from 
the  opening  of  the  College  ? — Yes. 

1167.  There  having  been  during  that  time  only 
five  sets  of  students  who  could  take  out  their  A.B. 

Degrees,  do  you  think  that  the  experience  you  have 
had  of  the  working  of  the  Colleges  and  the  Univer- 
sity, has  been  of  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  an 
alteration  of  an  organic  character  in  the  course  of 
the  curriculum  ? — I think  if  you  find  the  Degrees 
diminishing,  whilst  the  number  of  students  is 
increasing  in  the  Colleges,  and  particularly  as  you 
have  now  a Commission  that  will  fully  investigate  the 
subject,  it  is  a matter  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
or  not  some  change  should  not  be  made. 

1168.  Looking  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country  during  that  time,  and  the  obstacles  which 
these  Colleges  have  had  to  contend  with,, do  you  not 
think  that  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  accountfor  the 
diminished  attendance  at  the  University  for  Degrees, 
without  attributing  it  exactly  to  defects  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  curriculum  ? — There  may,  to 
a certain  extent;  but  taking  these  considerations  into 
account,  I still  think  our  course  is  too  heavy. 

1 1 69.  Do  you  think  that  the  number  of  Graduates 
belonging  to  any  University,  is  necessarily  a test  of 
the  value  or  efficiency  of  the  education  afforded  by 
that  University? — I do  not  exactly  think  so;  but 
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The  the  question  assumes  a different  aspect,  where  you 
Queen's  have  a distinct  University  kept  up  at  the  public 
College,  eXpensej  and  a constant  machinery  at  work  to  carry 
Belfast.  Qut  tll(J  0^jects  0f  that  University.  I admit  that 
Rev.  Pooiey  the  Edinburgh  University  presents  a small  array  of 
shuidiiam  Degrees,  but  that  arises  from  a great  variety  of  cir- 
enry,  d.d.  cumstanees_  j believe  the  Church  of  Scotland  does 
not  require  a Degree  in  Arts.  I believe  very  few  of 
our  Bodies  do,  and  in  Scotland  none ; but  while  I 
am  aware  of  that,  and  that  it  would  be  to  a certain 
extent  an  argument  for  leaving  matters  to  remain 
as  they  are  with  us,  yet  public  attention  is  fixed 
on  our  University,  and  the  very  fact  of  having  so 
much  publicity  given  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Senate  in  Dublin  Castle,  renders  it  very  important 
that  we  should  exhibit  a good  return,  as  to  the  number 
of  Graduates. 

1 170.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  form  any  course 
or  curriculum  of  study,  which,  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  society,  holding  as  it  does  so  many 
different  opinions  as  to  education,  and  being  so 
diversified  as  to  religious  denominations,  would  give 
general  satisfaction  ? — I do  not  think  you  can  frame 
any  system  which  would  answer  the  opiuions  of 
all. 

1171.  There  will  always  be  the  opinions  of  parti- 
cular individuals,  or  of  particular  classes,  pressing  on 
any  system  you  can  frame  ?— Certainly  there  will. 

1172.  In  reorganizing  the  present,  or  framing  a 
new  constitution  for  a University  like  the  Queen’s 
University,  should  not  the  general  interests  of  educa- 
tion at  large  be  the  chief  and  great  object  of  consi- 
deration?— No  doubt;  and  a general  education  is 
given  in  our  College,  where  men  are  soundly  taught, 
though  they  do  not  take  Degrees;  but  what  I desire  to 
see,  and  what  the  Council  desire  to  see  is,  the  number 
of  our  Degrees,  whether  they  are  competed  for  within 
this  College  and  recognised  by  the  University,  or 
competed  for  in  Dublin,  increased;  because  it  will 
become  very  painful,  if  the  present  state  of  things  con- 
tinue, to  have  our  assemblage  in  St.  Patrick’s  Hall, 
and  be  able  to  present  to  the  public  no  Degrees  ; and 
I think  conscientiously,  now  as  there  is  a Commission 
sitting,  and  sitting  for  some  purpose,  it  would  be  an 
unfortunate  thing  if  the  opportunity  were  allowed  to 
pass  without  something  being  done  to  rectify  the 
present  system,  because  you  may  depend  upon  it,  so 
much  misapprehension  would  not  have  arisen  in 
many  quarters— so  many  suggestions  would  never 
have  been  brought  forward,  if  there  was  not  a feeling 
in  the  public  mind  that  things  are  not  right. 

1173.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  all  these  representa- 
tions as  to  the  small  number  of  Degrees,  proceed  from 
disinterested  motives? — Taking  the  charitable  view  of 
the  question,  I should  say,  the  majority  proceed  from 
disinterested  motives. 

1174.  I do  not  refer  to  any  suggestions  which  may 
have  been  made  within  the  College ; but  I suppose 
you  mean  to  include  in  your  observation  represen- 
tations made  elsewhere? — I include  representations 
that  have  been  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  to  myself  per- 
sonally, and  to  many  others  with  whom  I have  con- 
versed. 

1175.  Supposing  that  a very  large  number  of  young 
men  should  be  induced  to  graduate  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  the  Degree,  to  the  extent  that  it  would 
cease  to  possess  the  same  value  outside  the  walls  of  the 
College  that  it  does  at  present,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  great  dissatisfaction  which  would  ensue  would  coun- 
terbalance the  satisfaction  arising  from  the  increase  in 
numbers  ? — I think  your  question  assumes,  that  the 
lowering  will  be  of  the  nature  and  character  that  would 
reduce  the  value  of  the  Degree.  I should  like  to  see 
it  of  equal  value  with  the  Trinity  College  Degree.  I 
have  this  conviction  on  my  mind,  that  the  Degree  of 
A.M.  in  Trinity  College  and  with  us,  are,  at  all  events, 
of  equal  value.  Indeed,  I know  from  a young  man 
who  took  high  Honors  here,  and  who  is  now  a Scholar 
in  Trinity  College,  that  the  standard  of  the  Queen’s 


University  is  infinitely  higher  than  that  of  Trinity  Thr 
College.  When,  therefore,  I speak  of  making  a Queens 
change,  I repudiate  the  idea  of  lowering  the  standard.  I College, 
think  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  standard  most  materially  K1,yA3T' 
in  public  estimation  if,  in  the  courses  which  might  be  rcv.  j-mbj 
left  behind,  the  young  man  had  more  time  to  acquire 
solid  information.  I do  not  think  it  is  conducive  to  v‘  n'D- 
the  interests  of  education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word,  or  to  the  extension  of  learning,  that  the  student 
should  be  allowed  to  run  from  one  subject  to  the 
other.  Now,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  Physical 
Geography,  I was  always  opposed  to  its  introduction 
into  the  Third-year  course. 

1176.  Is  it  not  a matter  within  your  own  know- 
ledge, that  since  the  Queen's  Colleges  opened  with 
this  high  standard,  embracing  so  many  different 
subjects,  and  which  are  now  considered  by  some  to 
constitute  too  extensive  a course,  that  other  Colleges 
have  extended  their  course,  so  as  to  approximate  in 
some  degree  to  the  high  standard  which  these  Col- 
leges, in  conjunction  with  the  University,  put  for- 
ward ? — I am  aware,  for  instance,  that  Trinity  College 
is  going  very  much  in  our  direction,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  the  extra  subjects  introduced  _ are 
voluntary  subjects.  I think  Trinity  College  is  a 
very  high  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  our  sys- 
tem. I know  that  Trinity  College,  even  before  the 
introduction  of  the  course  for  the  Civil  Service,  was 
going  very  much  in  our  direction.  I think  I am  right 
in  saying  that  the  subjects  which  have  been  recently 
introduced  into  Trinity  College  are  voluntary,  and 
not  compulsory ; I am  not  aware  that  there  is  more 
added  to  the  Classical  course,  notwithstanding  all 
the  improvements. 

1177.  Are  they' not  anxious  in  Trinity  College  to 
secure  the  residence  of  the  students,  as  is  the  case 
here? — I do  notwonder  that  that  should  be  the  case.  Dr. 

Lloyd  has  expressed  a strong  opinion  on  the  subject. 

1178.  What  is  the  object  of  requiring  residence 
from  the  students— is  it  not  that  the  students  may 
attend  to  their  Professors’  lectures,  and  in  some 
cases,  perform  Professorial  duties?— Yes. 

1 1 71).  Honor  men — men  who  intend  to  compete  for 
Honors — arc  men  who  will  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
means  afforded  for  instruction  in  each  particular  Col- 
lege, and  attend  those  lectures  which  have  been  added 
to  the  Trinity  College  course,  and  to  that  of  the  other 
Colleges  which  have  fallen  in  with  the  currentof  public 
opinion  ? — I think  in  Dublin  they  will,  because  they 
have  not  the  same  union  of  Professorial  and  Tutorial 
teaching  that  we  have  here. 

1 1 80.  I think  you  have  stated  that  you  were  strongly 
in  favor  of  remitting  the  Matriculation  Examination 
in  the  case  of  students  of  the  Medical  Department? 

— I do  not  think  any  great  benefit  is  derived  from 
it ; and  in  addition,  Edinburgh  affords  an  example 
that  might  be  followed  in  that  respect.  I would, 
however,  modify  the  opinion  I formerly  expressed, 
by  saying  that  there  might  be  some  reduction  of  the 
Matriculation  Examination  in  the  case  of  the  Medical 
students. 

1181.  I thought  you  concurred  in  Dr.  Andrews'  sug- 
gestion that  the  Matriculation  Examination  should  be 
done  away  with  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  students? 

— Yes ; but  I afterwards  added  that  Greek  might  be 
dispensed  with,  if  the  Matriculation  Examination  was 
continued. 

1182.  Will  you  allow  me  to  read  this  passage  from 
the  Dublin  University  Calendar,  relative  to  the  School 
of  Physic: — “All  students  in  Medicine  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  must  be  Matriculated  by  the  Senior 
Lecturer  of  Trinity  College”? — That  Matriculation 
Examination  merely  requires  the  name  to  be  put  down. 

1183.  Then  it  goes  on  to  say: — “A  candidate  for 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine  must  be  a Gra- 
duate in  Arts,  and  may  obtain  the  Degree  of  Ba- 
chelor of  Medicine  at  the  same  commencements  as 
that  at  which  he  receives  his  Degree  of  B.A.”? — The 
result  has  been  that  the  Medical  School  of  Dublin 
might,  so  far  as  the  Degrees  are  concerned,  not  be  in 
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.rnE  existence  at  all.  They  only  conferred  seven  Degrees 
Queen’s  last  year  in  Medicine,  and  I conceive  if  we  go  on 
College,  pressing  and  squeezing  the  men  attending  our  courses 
Belfast.  we  wju  arrive  at  something  like  the  same  condition. 
Rev.  Poole)  1184.  Is  it  your  intention  to  uphold  the  Medical 
shuidham  Scholarships'? — I think  there  might  be  amodifica- 
jienry, d.i>.  ^Qn  jn  tjiat  respect.  I think  that  in  order  to  obtain 
Scholarships  of  the  First  or  Second  year,  only  Matri 
culated  students  should  be  at  liberty  to  compete. 

1185.  If  you  do  away  with  the  Matriculation,  of 
course  the  Scholarship,  which  is  the  reward  of  dis- 
tinguished entrance,  falls  to  the  ground? — I do  not 
think  that  follows.  You  might  have  in  such  a case  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  which  to  test  a man. 

1180.  Then  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a Matricula- 
tion Examination  in  the  case  of  candidates  for 
Scholarships? — I do  not  exactly  say  that. 

1187.  I wish  to  know  your  proposition? — It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  make  some  change ; and  not 
being  able  to  group  a scheme  at  once,  I would  like 
time  to  consider,  whether  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion should  not  be  continued  in  the  case  of  men  who 
intended  to  compete  for  Honors ; or  whether  some 
course  should  be  laid  down  which  would  test  them 
very  severely  and  in  a very  trying  manner  for  the 
Honors.  These  things  are  matters  of  detail,  which 
would  not  interfere  with  the  abolition  or  retaining 
of  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

1188.  The  Examination,  according  to  the  present 
arrangements,  for  Junior  Scholarships  of  the  First 
year  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medicine  is  open  to 
all  students  who  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination. This  arrangement  would  then  require 
modification  ? — Yes ; but  it  would  not  imply  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Scholarships. 

1189.  With  regard  to  the  modification  of  the  cur- 
riculum which  has  been  referred  to,  and  which  is 
said  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  have  some  sort  of 
minor  course  running  parallel  with  the  higher  course 
which  die  University  requires,  I presume  that  the 
object  of  allowing  Non-Matriculated  students  to  enter 
the  College  was,  that  they  might  select  particular 
courses  which  they  intended  to  make  available  for 
their  avocations  in  afterlife? — Yes ; and  not  only  have 
I stated  that  that  was  the  case,  but  I have  also  thrown 
out  the  idea  that  there  might  be  some  College  mark 
or  certificate  given  to  the  Non-Matriculated  student 
who  had,  perhaps,  studied  for  a couple  of  years. 

1190.  We  will  suppose  the  case  of  a young  man 
not  intended  for  any  of  the  learned  professions,  but 
intended  for  some  secular  pursuit  in  Belfast,  would  it 
be  competent  for  him  to  take  a course  of  History  and 
English  Literature? — Yes;  and  it  has  been  done  in 
many  cases. 

1191.  He  could  after  that  go  to  the  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  become  acquainted  with  Zoology; 
and  if  he  was  disposed  to  enlarge  his  course,  he 
could  study  Modern  Languages,  and  also  take  Political 
Economy  and  Jurisprudence;  and,  therefore,  under 
judicious  advice,  a parent  could  select  any  course  he 
wished  for  his  son,  who  was  not  intended  for  any  of 
the  learned  professions,  but  intended  for  some  of  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life? — Not  only  that,  but  it  has 
been  done. 

1192.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  leaving  of  the 
courses  of  study  open  in  that  way  presents  advan- 
tages which  would  not  be  presented  if  it  were  broken 
down  by  some  minor  modifications  ?—  I never  con- 
templated any  such  modification,  nor  do  1 think  it  is 
necessary  to  do  any  tiling  which  would  remove  any 
of  the  present  subjects,  if  options  were  allowed. 

1193.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  course  of  study  for 
the  A.B.  Degree,  but  I wished  to  show  by  my  question 
that  the  middle  classes  in  Belfast  who  did  not  intend 
to  go  forward  to  the  liberal  professions — who  did  not 
wish  to  work  for  the  A.B.  Degree,  can  make  a selection 
of  education  in  this  College,  which  will  open  a very 
wide  field  of  knowledge,  and  enable  them  to  adapt  it 
to  their  particular  walks  and  destinies  in  life  ? — That 
can  be  done. 


1194.  Supposing  there  was  a minor  course  estab-  The 
lished,  which  would  require  a less  amount  of  attain-  Queen’s 
ment  than  that  prescribed  for  the  A.B.  Degree,  and  Belfast  ’ 

the  study  of  which  would  be  compulsory  on  the  stu- 

dent  who  desired  to  obtain  a Testimonium  or  minor  Rev.  PooUy 
Degree,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  as  largely 

taken  advantage  of  as  the  arrangement  which  left  the 
parentor  guardian  free  to  select  outof  the  presentcurri- 
culum  the  particular  course  he  wished? — I am  opposed 
to  any  lowering  of  the  standard  in  particular  depart- 
ments. I would  much  rather  leave  the  matter  as  it 

is,  namely,  that  the  Non-Matriculated  students  can 
attend  what  lectures  they  please ; and  as  a practical 
illustration  of  your  idea,  I may  state  we  had  the  sons 
of  country  gentlemen  who  attended  a couple  of  years, 
to  pursue  a course  similar  to  what  you  have  now 
been  speaking  of. 

1195.  Do  you  not  expect  that,  after  some  time, 
when  the  growing  taste  of  the  country  becomes  more 
fully  developed,  that  a larger  number  of  young  men 
will  come  to  this  College  as  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents, and  in  that  way  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  affords  ? — It  is  to  be  hoped  so ; and  the 
introduction  of  intermediate  schools  would  raise  the 
standard  of  education  very  much. 

1196.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  employment  of 
young  men  in  merchants’  offices,  and  other  places, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  prevents  them 
from  having  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  classes 
here,  which,  I presume,  are  generally  held  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  ? — Materially  interferes  with  them. 

1197.  Would  it  at  all  be  desirable  or  practicable  to 
have  the  classes  so  arranged  that  they  might  be  held 
at  such  an  hour  as  to  enable  young  men  engaged 
in  business  to  accommodate  their  time  to  them? — 

Such  a scheme  has  been  in  the  contemplation  of 
several  of  the  Professors,  and  I believe  that  one  or 
two  meetings  were  about  being  held  with  respect  to 

it.  The  Vice-President  has  stated  he  delivered  a 
course  of  lectures  which  were  very  well  attended,  and 
I have  no  doubt  that  the  adoption  of  a plan  of  the 
same  description,  in  other  departments,  would  com- 
mand a large  attendance  here. 

1 1 98.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a very  strong 
tendency  in  Belfast  to  shorten  business  hours,  and  to 
close  the  places  of  business  early  in  the  evening  ? — 

Yes. 

1199.  Thus  a great  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
to  young  men  to  attend  the  lectures  here,  if  they  were 
arranged  to  meet  their  convenience? — Yes;  but  these 
lectures  would  not  form  a jiortion  of  the  Collegiate 
education. 

1200.  I think  you  have  stated  that  you  had  some 
sons  of  merchants  in  Belfast  who  have  passed  through 
the  College  ? — We  had  some  who  took  Honors  this  year. 

1201.  In  reference  to  the  original  design  of  the 
Government  in  establishing  these  Colleges,  1 will  read 
an  extract  from  the  speech  of  Sir  James  Graham,  in 
order  to  ascertain  from  you  whether,  in  your  opinion, 
it  coincides  with  the  instructions  which  you  subse- 
quently received : — 

“The  Bill  I propose  to  bring  in  does  no  more  than 
propose  to  build  and  establish  those  Colleges  in  Ireland ; but 
the  great  question  that  presents  itself  is,  shall  these  three 
Colleges  be  associated  together  in  one  University,  or, 
following  the  example  of  Scotland,  shall  the  Crown,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  prerogative,  endow  each  of  these  Colleges  with 
the  power  of  granting  Degrees  in  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Medi- 
cine ? Now,  Sir,  it  is  not  necessary — and,  as  I think,  it  would 
not  be  expedient — in  the  present  Bill  and  at  the  present 
time,  to  fix  and  carry  out  any  definite  arrangement  on  that 
point.  It  is  not  necessary  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  I 
hold  it  to  be  important  that  we  should  ascertain  what  amount 
of  success  attends  this  first  step — and  it  is  a large  step—in 
advance  before  that  question  is  finally  decided.  At  the  same 
time  I will  not  be  so  deficient  in  candor  as  not  to  state  what 
is  my  own  opinion  of  the  matter.  I think  that  the  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  a central  University  decidedly  preponderate. 

I think  a central  University  affords  a common  arena,  in  which, 
from  all  these  Colleges,  the  youth  of  Ireland  may  assemble 
and  contend  in  honorable  and  honest  rivalry  for  those  ex- 
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hibitions  and  prizes,  and  those  Honors  which  are  consequent 
upon,  and  result  from,  superior  intellect  and  superior  attain- 
ment. I think  the  national  character  of  an  institution  can 
only  be  exalted  by  such  fan-  and  honorable  rivalry  and 
competition;  audit  is  not  in  the  power  of  Universities,  what- 
ever then-  number  or  excellence,  if  scattered  through  the 
provinces,  to  confer  equal  advantages  upon  the  country  with 
those  which  would  result  from  such  a central  Institution ; 
nor  could  you  hope  to  obtain  from  them  that  great  moral 
effect,  and  that  beneficial  influence  in  afterlife,  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  youth  of.  one  Academical  establishment 
meeting  at  a central  point  the  youth  of  another  and  rival  estab- 
lishment, and  thus  contending  (without  reference  to  creed  or 
party  distinction)  for  those  honors  and  those  distinctions 
which  great  intellect,  combined  with  great  merit  and  great 
attainments,  arc  sure  to  bring.  1 am  quite  sure  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  gentleman  who  has  taken  part  in  those  honor- 
able contests  in  our  own. Universities,  not  to  remember,  with 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  respect,  those  with  whom  he  may 
have  contended  in  his  Academical  career,  and  especially  those 
whose  superiority  he  has  tested  by  experience,  and,  being 
vanquished,  is  compelled  to  acknowledge.  _ The  impressions 
and  effects  which  this  sort  of  honorable  rivalry  produces— 
impressions  and  effects  most  valuable  in  afterlife,  and  exer- 
cising the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  community  gene- 
rally—can,  I am  persuaded,  only  be  seemed  by  associating  the 
several  Colleges  we  here  propose  to  establish  in  one  central 
University.  There  are  disadvantages  in  such  a course,  I ki 
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versity,  such  as  the  Queen's  University,  entered  into  The 
the  contemplation  of  those  who  originally  proposed  Queen’s 
the  establishment  of  these  Colleges  ?— Yes ; the  In- 

structions  came  to  me;  as  I have  said  already,  through  

Lord  Heytesbury,  and  were  generally  supposed  to  Rev  rooky 
have  been  written  by  Sir  James  Graham  himself. 

1204.  With  regard  to  the  .facility  of  having  mea- 
sures of  utility  introduced  into  the  Senate  for  their 
consideration,  Is  it  not  within  your  knowledge  that 
many  subjects,  which  have  been  brought  forward  from 
time  to  time,  have  been  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  several  Presidents? — No  doubt. 

1205.  And  being  so  referred,  have  the  Presidents 
generally  consulted  the  Councils  of  the  respective 
Colleges? — Generally;  but  sometimes  they  arc  re- 
ferred in  a different  way.  I have  sometimes  asked 
liberty  from  the  Senate  to  refer  matters  to  the  Council 
which  were  referred  to  the  President  for  his  opinion. 

1206.  Have  you  not  always  found  the  Senate  most 
ready  and  anxious  to  enter,  with  all  the  wisdom  and 
judgment  they  can  command,  into  the  consideration 
of  every  improvement  which  has  been  proposed? — I 
have  already  stated  that  such  is  the  case. 

1207.  Have  improvements  been  introduced?— No 
doubt  several  changes  have  been  made  with  respect 


* aware  that  there  are  difficulties  in  obtaining  efficient  to  the  extension  of  the  course. 

Examiners  when  the  students  are  brought  only  occasionally  to  (008.  As  the  University  Senate  is  at  present  con- 
these  Examinations— this  difficulty  is  felt  in  the  University  of  stjtutec^  <jo  y0u  entertain  any  doubt  in  your  mind, 
London,  and  is;  perhaps,  inherent  in  the  system— there  is  great  suggestions  for  the  advancement  and  improvc- 

difficulty  in  finding  persons  who  are  not  versed  m the  con-  oo  f alterations  in  the  curri- 

same  time,  shall  be  found  in  all  respects  efficient  Examiners. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question,  if  we  are  to  have  a central 
University  for  Ireland,  with  which  these  Colleges  shall  be  in 
connexion,  where  shall  it.be?  Now,  upon  this  point  I am 
bound  to  say  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  should  be 
a central  University,  in  which  all  these  provincial  Colleges 
should  be  associated,  I think  that  central  University  should 
be  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  I am  aware  that  this  deter- 
mination presents  a question  of  great  difficulty,  which,  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  the  question,  I will  not  attempt  to 
blink.°  I am  of  opinion  that  neither  policy,  nor  equity,  nor 
justice,  will  admit  of  any  interference  with  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  as  it  is  now  founded,  and  as  it  now  exists.  That 
College  is  entirely  a Protestant  foundation.  It  was  founded 
originally  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  founded  avowedly 
for  Protestant  purposes,  which  purposes  have  from  that  time 
to  the  present  been  steadily  maintained;  and  it  is  from  that 


full  and  due  amount  of  consideration?— I think  they 
will ; but  if  you  look  to  the  attendance  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  and  to  the  names  which  constitute 
that  Body,  you  will  find  that  your  University  Senate, 
instead  of  being  devoted  to  its  own  duties,  is  suffi- 
ciently engaged  with  other  duties.  For  instance,  men 
like  Sir  Philip  Crampton  cannot  attend  from  a variety 
of  causes,  and,  consequently,  it  has  often  occurred 
that  there  has  not  been  a sufficient  number  present 
to  transact  the  business.  Whilst  I must  say  that 
the  Senate  is  quite  ready  to  admit  discussions  on 
legitimate  subjects,  and  whilst  the  members  who  do 
attend  devote  themselves  most  cordially  to  our  inter- 
ests, I should  myself  wish  to  see  men  introduced  who 
would  be  able  to  attend  more  regularly. 

present  Deen  steauny  jj ; al,u  1209.  Are  the  Presidents  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 

source  chiefly  that  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  draws  ex-officio  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  ‘ 
its  priesthood.”  They  are. 

1210.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  heads  ol  the 
Does  that  extract  coincide  with  the  spirit  and  tone  ot  different  Colle"es  will  always  he  men  whose  duty  it 
the  Instructions  you  received  ?— The  Instructions  wQpp,e  t0  watch  most  closely  the  march  of  education, 
evidently  contemplated  a.  University,  but  the  question  an(j  suggest  all  improvements  which  would  conduce 
as  to  the  site  of  that  University  is  not  dealt  with  tQ  tlie  usefulness  of  the  Colleges?— I trust  that  they 

1202.  In  the  course  of  the  same  debate,  Lord  will  always  be  men  of  that  class. 

Palmerston  is  reported  to  have  said : — 1211.  With  such  men,  members  of  the  Senate,  and 

“I  a nree  entirely  with  those  who  consider  this  . 
only  a foundation  which  requires  a superstructure  ii 

to  make  the  plan  complete.  It  will  be  found  absolutely  n .... 

cessary  to  establish  some  central  point,  probably  in  con-  were<  int0  tjie  back  ground,  with  reference  to  educa- 
nexion  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  will  combine  \ advancement? — I do  not  like  to  offer  an 

these  different  Colleges  into  one  University,  and  mil,  if  pos-  • ion  Qn  ft  matter  which  involves  such  personal 
sible,  connect  Trinity  College  with  it  us  a component  part.  1 

When  I consider  all  the  difficulties  with  which  the  arrange-  considerations.  . . 

ment  of  the  details  must  be  attended,  I am  far  from  blaming  1212.  Is  not  tiie  presence  ol  the  Presidents  m the 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  for  not  having  made  that  aggre-  University  a sufficient  guarantee  to  tlie  public,  mat 

rroto  rfmvp.rsitv  a part  of  the  present  proposal;  but  at  the  (he  Senate  will  always  proceed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion?— I think  full  and  ample  justice  has  been  done 


s entirely  with  those  who  consider  this  Bill  as  with  the  feeling  which  exists  in  the  University  to 
idation  which  requires  a superstructure  in  order  entertain  propositions  for  improvements,  do  you 
apprehend  that  it  will  ever  lag  behind,  or  fall,  s 


gate  University  a part  of  the  present  proposal ; but  a 
same  time  I must  say,  their  measure  will  be  mcomplete  if, 
sooner  or  later,  they  do  not  combine  with  it  a large  arrange- 
ment of  that  nature.” 

Was  there  reference  to  the  plan  of  an  aggregate 
University,  as  here  indicated? — I think  that  sugges- 
tion is  not  inconsistent  with  the  Instructions ' 


to  the  Colleges  by  the  Senate ; and  as  I stated  before, 
my  conviction  is,  that  the  individuals  who  generally 
attend  are  thoroughly  anxious  for  the  success  of  the 
Colleges  ; but  I think  it  would  inspire  greater  confi- 
tion  is  not  inconsistent  wim  me  nisuavuous  dence  generally,  if  some  men  were  added  to  the  Senate 

received  They  did  not  contain  any  allusion  to  the  who  thoroughly  understood  the  great  question  of 
affiliation  of  ou?  three  Colleges  wi  th  Trinity  College ; education  and  who  thoroughiy  undCTstood  thetheory 

but  all  that  you  have  read  proves  that  an  University  ° H "'h''  WA,A  r,nr  sn  rnmn 

system  was  contemplated  in  the  original  plan. 

1203.  Taking  into  consideration  the  Instructions 
you  received,  in  connexion  with  these  extracts  which 
I have  read,  are  you  more  fully  confirmed  in  the 
view  which  you  have  always  entertained,  that  a Uni- 


of  our  Colleges,  and  who  were  not  so  much  connected 
with  Dublin  interests  as  some  of  those  at  present  on 
it  must  necessarily  be.  I think  it  is  rather  deplorable 
that  the  provinces  are  not  adequately  represented,  in 
order  to  stand  by  us  when  important  questions,  for 
example,  relative  to  our  Medical  Schools,  arise.  I 
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The  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  would  require 
Queen’s  some  support  in  that  way. 

College,  1213.  Do  you  think  that  the  persons  whom  you 
Belfast.  woui<j  wish  to  add  to  the  Senate — the  Vice-President 
Bct.  rooicy  and  a Professor  elected  by  the  Professoriate  of  each 
SMMham  College — would  be  likely  to  secure  the  advantages 
BenTjfi  d.  • ypu  contemplate? — I do  not  like  to  bind  myself  to 
details ; but  I am  quite  right  in  principle,  that  it 
would  be  -desirablo  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
members  on  the  Senate.  Whether  that  can  be  done 
by  having  a few  additional  members  unconnected 
with  the  Colleges,  or  whether  they  might  be  selected 
from  the  Professors,  I am  not  prepared  to  say ; and 
I may  add,  that  I would  be  happy  to  co-operate  with 
any  of  my  colleagues  here,  in  carrying  out  any  objects 
which  might  be  proposed  for  our  consideration.  We 
should  in  the  University,  as  here,  get  on  harmoniously. 

1214.  Are  you  aware,  with  reference  to  the  Medical 
Matriculation  Examination,  that  it  is  considered  by 
some  parties,  who  are  supposed  to  express  public 
opinion,  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  a 
Matriculation  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  Medi- 

, cine  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh? — I am  not 
aware  of  that:  but  I know  they  have  not  adopted  it. 

1215.  I hold  in  my  hand,  a book  published  by  Mr. 
Lorimer,  Advocate,  from  which  I will  read  the  follow- 
ing extract  for  your  consideration.  Under  the  head 
of  “ A Previous  Examination  in  Literature  for  Students 
in  Medicine,”  he  says — 

“ To  the  imposition  of  the  whole  Curriculum  of  Arts  on 
candidates  for  Medical  Degrees,  difficult  ies  of  a more  substan- 
tial and  permanent  nature  than  those  which  we  have  been 
considering  in  the  two  other  professions  oppose  themselves. 
In  this  case  a long  course  of  professional  education  is  indis- 
pensable, and  there  are  circumstances  against  which  it  seems 
vaiu  to  contend,  which  render  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
entered  upon  in  general  much  earlier  than  most  persons  betake 
themselves  to  the  study  either  of  Divinity  or  Law.  The  best 
arrangement  probably  would  be,  that  previous  to  commencing 
their  professional  studies,  an  examination  should  be  passed 
in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  can  readily  be  imparted 
to  lads  under,  say  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  that  those 
subjects  which  call  for  the  exercise  of  faculties,  which  fre- 
quently do  not  appear  until  later  in  life,  should  be  left  to  be 
studied  during  the  course  of  their  attendance  on  the  Medical 
classes.  In  this  case,  the  first  examination  might  be  passed 
at  entering  the  University,  whereas,  the  other,  when  such 
was  preferred  by  the  candidate,  might  form  part  of  the  final 
examination  before  quitting  it.  Such  was  the  scheme  sug- 
gested to  the  Iioyal  Commission  of  Visitation,  by  Dr. 
Davidson,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of  the 
Medical  profession,  in  1830;  and  though  it  would  by  no 
means  put  a Scotch  Medical  Degree  on  a footing  of  equality 
as  a Certificate  of  general  acquirement,  with  one  granted 
either  by  Oxford  or  Dublin,  it  would  then  be  pretty  nearly 
as  good  as  a Cambridge  one,  and  somewhat  better  than  one 
from  the  University  of  London.” 

Do  you  concur  iti  or  differ  from  that  opinion  ?— So 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  I think  it  is  a question  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners,  how  far  not 
only  the  Matriculation  course  ought  to  be  upheld  in 
the  case  of  the  Medical  students,  but  how  far  the  very 
high  present  Matriculation  course  ought  to  be  applied 
to  other  cases. 

1216.  What  is  the  ago  of  young  men  entering 
here  ?— 1 should  say  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  on  the 
average. 

1217.  Are  you  aware  that  even  in  the  Apothecaries’ 
Hall,  they  subject  those  becoming  apprentices  to  an 
examination  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that ; but  I should 
suppose  they  do  not  go  through  so  high  a course. 

1218.  It  is,  however,  found  necessary  to  test,  to 
some  extent,  the  Classical  attainments  of  Apothecaries’ 
apprentices  ? — Yes.  1 say  one  of  two  things  ought 
to  be  done,  either  the  Matriculation  Examination  for 
Medical  Students  ought  to  be  abolished  or  modified. 

I am  quite  certain,  that  as  it  stands  at  present,  many 
students  are  prevented  from  entering  our  College. 

1219.  Is  not  the  Matriculation  Examination  a means 
of  obtaining  a class  of  students,  of  a higher  amount 
of  attainment  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that.  I think  a 


Medical  man  looks  forward  to  possessing  a basis  of  The 
general  knowledge  for  his  profession  ; because  unless  Queen's 
he  has  laid  that  Basis,  I think  he  would  not  get  into  Cou-ege, 
good  practice.  I think  his  own  interest  stimulates  Bei,fast‘ 
him,  to  prepare  himself  pretty  well.  Rev.  Pooi^ 

1220.  Sir  T.  N.  Reding  ton. — You  stated,  in  the 
course  of  your  recent  examination,  that  representa-  Senry'  D'D' 
tions,  you  were  aware,  had  been  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment, to  yourself,  and  to  others,  with  reference  to  these 
Colleges,  which  showed  the  impression  was  abroad 

that  all  was  not  right.  Could  you  briefly  state  to  the 
Commissioners  what  was  the  nature  of  those  repre- 
sentations?—I mean,  that  those  representations  arose 
when  the  Statutes  were  submitted  to  different  Bodies 
for  their  opinions.  I must  say  my  own  view  has 
become  considerably  modified  since  that.  Every 
man  has  a right  to  look  to  circumstances  and  change 
his  view.  I am  quite  aware,  that  remonstrances  came 
from  the  General  Assembly  as  to  the  course. 

1221.  We  have  examined  a good  deal  into  the  course 
of  study;  but  I understood  your  observation  with 
reference  to  the  general  representations  made  of 
things  not  being  all  right,  and  the  satisfaction  you 
expressed  at  the  issue  of  this  Commission,  to  connect 
more  immediately  those  representations  with  the 
issue  of  this  Commission.  1 should  be  glad  if  you 
could  possibly  state  to  the  Commissioners,  for  their 
information,  what  are  the  particular-  public  matters 
which  at  present  you  consider  show  the  dissatisfaction 
that  you  say  prevails?— I think  the  dissatisfaction 
prevails  on  account  of  the  courses  being  too  extensive. 

1222.  Is  there  any  other  matter,  beyond  what  you 
have  in  the  course  of  your  examination  communi- 
cated to  the  Commissioners,  embodied  in  the  repre- 
sentations to  which  you  referred? — There  is  not. 

1223.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence  that  there 
is  a great  want  of  intermediate  or  Classical' schools  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  and  the  districts  which 
might  be  supposed  to  supply  the  Colleges  with 
students?— Not  in  the  districts  about-  Belfast,  but 
generally  throughout  Ireland : and  I think  that 
question  ought  to  be  considered,  not  only  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Ulster  and  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  but  generally 
to  the  community. 

1224.  You  probably  heard  the  evidence  which  was 
given  yesterday,  with  reference  to  the  diminution  and 
falling-off  of  schools  of  that  class  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  Does  your  acquaintance  with  the  province 
lead  you  to  form  the  same  opinion  as  that  expressed 
by  Dr.  M‘Cosh  and  others  ? — I entirely  agree  with  it. 

I think  the  establishment  of  National  schools  has 
had  the  effect  of  sweeping  away  the  academies  in 
which  Mathematics  and  Classics  were  formerly  taught. 

I myself,  when  a youth  at  school,  knew  several  excel- 
lent academies  in  a great  number  of  towns,  such  as 
Antrim,  Banbridge.  Downpatrick,  &e„  that  have 
now  disappeared,  very  much  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  the  National  schools.  The  statement 
which  Dr.  M‘Cosh  laid  before  the  Commissioners, 
shows  in  a most  striking  manner,  the  paucity  of 
schools  existing  in  Ulster. 

1225.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution? — 

I am. 

1226.  I believe  that  Institution,  previous  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Colleges,  received  aid  by  Parlia- 
mentary grant  ? — It  did. 

1227.  Was  that  aid  extended  to  the  Lay  Chairs,  as 
well  as  to  the  Theological  Chairs? — It  was  for  a 
time. 

1228.  But,  practically,  at  the  period  of  the  opening 
of  the  Colleges,  that  grant  was  in  operation  ?— Yes  ; 
and  several  of  the  Professors  were  then  superseded. 

1229.  I believe  that  since  the  opening  of  the  Col- 
leges that  grant  has  ceased,  except  as  regards  the 
Theological  Chairs  ? — It  has;  but  the  individuals  who 
were  superseded  retain  the  endowment,  although  no 
longer  connected  with  the  Institution. 

1230.  What  was  the  character  of  the  Classical  edu- 
cation provided  in  the  Academical  Institution  at  tha 

L 2 
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Tue  time? The  Professors  were  very  eminent  men,  and 

Queen's  a few  individuals  took  a high  standard  ; hut  I do 
College,  nQt  that  the  general  standard  of  the  Classical 

Belfast.  education  was  as  high  as  it  is  here. 

Kev.  Pooley  1 2b  1 . Do  the  secular  classes,  which  were  taught  by 

siwidham  pr0fess0i's  formerly  paid  out  of  the  Parliamentary 
Henry,  v. D.  gjjU  exist?— No.  . 

1232.  Then  has  the  character  of  the  Belfast  Aca- 

demical Institution,  as  a Classical  school,  fallen  m 
proportion  ?— I do  not  think  it  has.  It  is  now  a pre- 
liminary school,  and  has  furnished  to  this  College  a 
great  number  of  students.  , 

1233.  Considering  that  the  students  going  to  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution  may,  at  some  time, 
attend  the  Theological  lectures  of  that  Institution, 
which  I believe  some  of  the  Presbyterian  Bodies  do,  is 
it  your  opinion  that  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution 
now  can,  in  any  way,  be  considered  as  competing 
with  the  Queen’s  College  ?— Not  on  the  whole. 

1234.  With  reference  to  the  Belfast  Academy,  is  it 
in  the  nature  of  a proprietary  school?  I believe  it 
is  or  was  so  originally ; but  I think  it  has  fallen 
latterly  ahnosl  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  master. 

1235.  Is  not  the  education  given  there  one  which 
constitutes  more  a feeder  to  a College  like  the  Queen  s 
College,  than  a competing  establishment.— it  Has 
been  a great  feeder ; it  stands  nest  to  the  Royal 

Academical  Institution  in  that  respect. 

1236.  Chairman.— Are  the  numbers  of  the  differ- 
ent- denominations  of  the  students  who  attend  this 
College  correctly  stated  in  your  last  Report  ?— I believe 
that  Return  to  be  correct,  as  I had  it  carefully  checked 
by  the  Registrar. 

1237.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington.— Making  allowance  for 
the  objections  raised  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  do  you  consider  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  students  among  the  different  creeds,  is 
proportionately  in  accordance  with  their  distribution 
among  the  population  of  Ulster? — I think  there  is  a 
fair  ratio ; and  it  may  be  gratifying  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  learn,  that  we  have  a number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  members  ol  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1238  Mr.  Price. — Would  you  explain  to  the  Com- 
missioners what  you  meant  by  the  observation  you 
made  in  the  course  of  your  evidence,  that  there  was 
Professorial  and  Tutorial  teaching  ?— Perhaps  I may- 
have  conveyed  a wrong  impression  by  the  expression 
Tutorial.  I did  not  use  it  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
understood  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  but  as  implying 
that  there  was  a constant  examination  of  the  students 
upon  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  class. 

1239.  Your  meaning  is,  that  you  have  here  Iroles- 
sorial  lectures  delivered  by  the  Professor,  to  which 
the  students  listen  in  silence ; and  then  that  there  is 
Catechetical  teaching,  which  you  termed  Tutorial?— 
Yes. 

1240.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  same  person  exercises  at 
the  same  time  the  functions  of  Professor  or  Lecturer, 
and  Tutor?— Just  so. 

1241.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  think  that  you  might 
usefully  incorporate  the  Non-Matriculated  students 
with  the  others,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them 
together  for  Honors— not  for  Scholarships  in  the 
English  sense  of  that  term ; but  for  the  Examinations, 
With  lists  of  the  order  of  merit,  which  would  prac- 
tically be  lists  of  Honors?— That  might  be  done 

1 242.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  done  with  advan- 
tage?—I think  there  has  been  a step  taken  in  that 
direction  by  order  of  the  Council  in  the  case  ol  the 
Medical  School. 

1243.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  tiic 
Colle"e  that  the  Non-Matriculated  student  attending 
a single  class  should  have  that  reward  conferred  on 
him  which  was  due  to  his  industry  ?— I do  not  see 
any  objection  to  allowing  Non-Matriculated  students 
to  compete  with  purely  Non-Matriculated  students; 
but  if  they  were  blended  with  the  Matriculated  stu- 
dents, the  latter  would  compete  at  great  disadvantage, 
being  obliged  to  take  the  whole  course,  while  the  Non- 


Matriculated  students  would  take,  perhaps,  but  one  The 
department.  9™"' 


ipartment.  , pi,,,  " 

1244.  What  objection  is  there  if  a young  man  Belfast.' 

possesses  in  the  department,  say  of  Latin,  real  supe- 

riority  over  another,  to  have  that  declared  at  some  Rev.  Pooiq, 
time  during  the  Session?— I see  no  objection  to  that. 

I would  not  allow  him  to  compete  lor  prizes  or  for 
Honors;  but  I see  no  objection  to  his  being  examined, 
and  individually,  then,  to  have  his  progress  marked, 
for  instance,  by  a certificate  of  attendance. 

1245.  At  the  Pass  Examinations  might  not  the 
Matriculated  and  Non-Matriculated  students  be  mixed 
up  and,  except  for  substantial  prizes,  their  respective 
merits  declared  in  a list?— I see  no  objection  to  that. 

With  regard  to  the  Medical  School,  the  Non-Ma- 
triculated students  get  a certificate  if  they  stand  the 
Examinations,  but  their  doing  so  is  voluntary.  __ 

1216.  Is  it  the  custom,  at  the  ordinary  Pass  Exami- 
nations, to  class  the  students  in  their  order  of  merit, 
as  distinct  from  the  Honors  and  prizes?— The  Matri- 
culated students  are,  but  the  Non-Matriculated  are 

1247.  Since  it  appears  that  all  the  Matriculated 
students  at  the  Pass  Examination  are  classed  in  the 
order  of  merit,  do  you  see  any  objection  to  mixing  up 
the  Non-Matriculated  students  with  them,  each  taking 
their  places  according  to  the  results  of  the  Examina- 
tion ? The  objection  would  be  that  it  would  appear 

to  the  public  they  were  examined  on  equal  footing, 
whereas  the  Non-Matriculated  student  might  have 
studied  only  the  particular  subject  in  which  he  ex- 
celled, while  the  Matriculated  student  must  have 
studied  a variety  of  subjects.  . , 

1 248.  Supposing  that  the  Non-Matriculatecl  student 
knew  more  Latin  than  his  fellows,  and  that  he  had 
acquired  that  superior  knowledge  at  the  College,  what 
objection  is  there  to  having  his  merit  so  marked?— 1 
think  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  hard-working  student 
who  must  go  through  the  courses  laid  down,  to  put 
him  in  competition  with  the  Non-Matriculated  student 
for  a place  of  honor  or  emolument. 

1249.  But  is  it  not  a voluntary  placing  of  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  persons  entering  the  College  as 
Non-Matriculated  students,  to  say  to  the  latter — “ You 
are  not  to  get  the  distinction  which  you  have  fairly 
earned  ?”— I have  already  said  that  I would  approve 
of  a plan  by  which  their  progress  would  be  marked; 
but  I object  to  their  competing  with  the  Matriculated 
students. 

] 250.  Do  you  not  think  it  hard  that  a young  man 
should  attend  the  same  class  for  the  same  number  of 
days,  the  same  lectures  under  the  same  Professor,  and, 
when  an  Examination  takes  place,  that  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  compete?— If  he  attended  the  same  course 
as  the  Matriculated  student  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion. I think  such  a system  as  you  refer  to  would 
prevent  competition  among  the  Matriculated  students. 

Take  the  case  of  a very  eminent  man  who  was  a 
student  at  any  College  before  coming  in  to  compete 
as  a Non-Matriculated  student.  The  Matriculated 
student  would  see  there  was  no  chance  of  competing 
with  him,  for  that  in  fact  he  had  but  one  course  to 
attend.  The  Matriculated  students  would,  by  such 
an  arrangement,  be  discouraged  from  reading— they 
would  not  care  so  much  for  Honors  as  they  now  do. 

1251.  I did  not  mean  that  the  Non-Matriculated 
student  should  compete  for  substantial  Honors  and 
prizes  ?— Still  it  is  an  Honor  of  a substantial  cha- 
racter to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a published  list. 

The  students’  parents  would  be  very  proud  of  it,  but 
they  would  not  take  into  account  that  there  was  not 
equality  of  competition. 

1252.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Inasmuch  as  the  Ma- 
triculated student,  in  the  case  which  has  been  put, 
would  not  alone  have  to  attend  the  Classical  lectures 
but  all  the  other  lectures,  while  the  Non-Matriculated 
student  would  have  only  to  attend  Classics  alone,  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other  subject,  do  you  think  that  the 
Honor,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Non- 
Matriculated  student  might  gain,  should  be  considered 
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,,nE  a distinction  to  which  he  was  fairly  enlitled? — I 
qbbkn’s  think  it  would  lose  in  a great  degree  the  character 
College,  0f  an  Honor. 

Belfast.  1253.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  called  a distinction 
r aTvooley  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled,  if  he  had  more  time 
shuidham  t,o  devote  to  the  study  of  one  subject,  than  the  persons 
Henry,  d.i>.  wjtj1  w]lom  he  was  competing? — I think  it  would  not 
be  a distinction  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled.  I am 
in  favor  of  two  things — that  a reduction  should  be 
made  in  the  present  course  of  study,  and  that  some 
an'angcment  should  be  made  by  which  there  would 
be  Competitive  Examinations  among  the  Non-Matri- 
culated  students  themselves. 

1254.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  Science  of  Agriculture,  you 
are  aware,  has  lately  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  and  lias  been  more  closely  looked  to 
by  the  Agricultural  Societies  throughout  the  country 
than  formerly? — Yes. 

1255.  These  Societies  embrace  the  landed  interest 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

1250.  1 presume  they  look  upon  the  Professorship 
of  Agriculture  in  this  College  as  calculated  to  diffuse 
a Scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject? — The  want  of 
a farm,  upon  which  the  students  could  witness  practical 
experiments,  has  hitherto  operated  injuriously. 

1257.  Then  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
number  of  students  at  present  attending  the  class  of 
Agriculture  cannot  be  considered  as  a test  of  the  esti- 
mation in  which  that  department  is  held? — I think 
not. 

1258.  Mr. Price. — By  what  process  do  the  Boarding- 
houses become  licensed? — First,  the  Matriculated  stu- 
dent appears  before  the  Registrar  in  his  office,  and 
fills  up  a blank  paper,  in  which  is  specified  the 
number  of  classes  he  is  to  attend. 

1259.  I wanted  to  know  what  regulations  you  have 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  licensing  of  the  Boarding- 
houses, and  what  species  of  control  you  have  over 
them? — The  clergyman,  to  whose  denomination  the 
Boarding-house  keeper  belongs,  certifies  that  he  is  a 
proper  person  to  keep  a Boarding-house.  The  Regis- 
trar, haying  received  this  certificate,  consults  me,  and 
then  signs  the  licence. 

1260.  Then  do  you  trust  entirely  to  the  testimony 
of  the  clergyman  of  the  Church  to  which  the  Board- 
ing-house keeper  belongs? — Yes;  but  the  Registrar 
visits  the  Boarding-houses,  at  my  request,  and  makes 
a general  report  as  to  their  state. 

. 1261.  Have  you  any  regulations  regarding  the  size, 
and  other  particulars,  connected  with  the  Boarding- 
houses?—It  would  be  difficult  here  to  enforce  regu- 
lations of  that  description,  on  account  of  the  class  in 
society  from  which  the  greater  number  of  students 
come.  I wish  to  state,  that  here  the  expense  of 
boarding  and  lodging  students  is  not  more  than  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  I shall  give  the  whole  ex- 
pense which  the  student  has  to  incur  for  the  three 
years : — The  first  year,  £8  1 Os. ; the  second,  £8  5s. ; 
and  the  third  £5  5s. : making  the  expenditure  which 
the  A.B.  student  has  to  incur  on  account  of  fees,  £22. 
A suggestion  will  probably  be  made  to  you,  elsewhere, 
as  to  the  establishing  of  Boarding-houses  for  students, 
iii  connexion  with  the  College.  That  plan  may  be 
needed  in  Galway,  where  they  have  to  encounter  great 
difficulties  in  that  way,  and  where  the  expense  of 
boarding  is  much  higher  than  here.  The  houses  now 
licensed  in  Belfast  were,  almost  entirely,  houses  in 
which  the  students  of  the  Old  Institution  lived ; and 
it  is  wonderful  at  what  a cheap  rate  the  students  can 
obtain  their  board  and  lodging.  I spoke  to  a student 
this  morning,  and  received  from  him  an  account  of 
the  probable  expense  of  boarding  and  lodging  for  the 
first  two  Terms.  The  students  may  retire  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  Term ; and  twenty  students  in  Arts  did 
so  last  year. 

1262.  Did  they  lose  the  chance  of  their  Degree  ? — 
Of  course  they  came  up  at  the  Supplemental  Exami- 
nation. They  could  not  pui'sue  their  course  the  next 
year  without  undergoing  a Supplemental  Examina- 
tion. The  expense  of  boarding  for  twenty-five  weeks,  of 


which  the  two  terms  consist,  at  7s.  a-week  would  be  The 
£8  1 6s. ; for  lodging,  at  os.  a-week  would  be  £6  5s. ; Queen’s 
making  the  expense  of  board  and  lodging,  for  the  two  College, 
Terms,  £15.  I have  also  learned  that,  in  some  cases,  ELFAST- 
two  students  lodge  together,  have  a sitting-room  and  Rev.  Pooley 
bed  room,  and  that  they  get  this  accommodation  for  fjuldham 
Gs.  a-week. 

1268.  Chav-man. — Is  that  the  average  expense  of 
lodging  in  first-class  houses  ? — I should  say  it  is  the 
average  of  the  class  of  houses  between  the  lowest 
and  highest.  There  are  some  houses  where  the  stu- 
dents pay  a great  deal  more.  We  have  some  houses 
where  the. students  pay  one  pound  a-week. 

1 264.  Mr.  Price. — With  reference  to  the  discipline 
of  these  houses,  we  were  informed  that  it  is  the  Deans 
of  Residences  who  make  inquiries  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  students  whenever  they  think  proper,  and 
not  the  College  authorities? — Yes. 

1 265.  Do  you  know'  any  thing  of  the  conduct  of  the 
students  outside  the  College  walls,  except  what  comes 
to  your  knowledge  through  the  Deans  of  Residences  ? 

—No. 

1266.  If  the  Deans  of  Residences  were  salaried 
officers,  and,  therefore,  placed  on  the  official  staff  of 
the  College,  might  not  improvements  be  made  in  their 
office,  and  in  then-  general  supervision  over  the  stu- 
dents ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  because  they  would 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  their  respective  duties. 

1207.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a different  description  of  Boarding- 
houses from  that  which  at  present  exists  ? — No ; but  I 
conjecture  there  will  be  suggestions  made  to  you  in 
Galway.  Mr.  Berwick,  in  a published  document, 
has  referred  to  the  necessity  of  having  Boarding- 
houses in  connexion  with  the  College;  now,  we  do 
not  require  these ; and,  in  addition,  I think  it  would 
be  a questionable  project  to  combine  pupils  of  such 
different  ranks.  We  have  a great  variety  of  ranks 
among  our  students— some  are  the  sons  of  the  gentry, 
some  the  sons  of  fanners,  and  some  of  very  humble 
rank.  I think  it  would  be  difficult  to  combine  them 
in  a satisfactory  way.  At  present  they  select  their  own 
houses,  as  suited  to  their  pockets  and  feelings.  I 
think  it  would,  accordingly,  be  difficult  to  class  them 
in  a general  Hall ; and  we  have  no  machinery  for 
carrying  out.  such  a plan. 

126S.  The  remuneration  paid  by  the  student  for 
board  and  lodging  would  not  induce  persons  to  build 
private  Boarding-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
students  ? — No. 

1269.  Supposing  a number  of  persons,  intei'ested  in 
the  College,  got  up  a subscription  and  built  a Hall,  how 
do  you  think  would  it  v’ork  ? — I think  if  it  was  built, 
we  would  require  machinery  to  cany  out  such  a plan. 

1 270.  If  you  knew  there  were  a number  of  persons 
willing  to  subscribe,  would  you  hesitate  to  bring  such 
a project  before  them  ? — I should  not  like  to  do  so, 
as  I conceive,  even  if  money  was  spent  on  it,  as  a mer- 
cantile speculation,  the  result  would  be  problematical. 

1271.  In  fact,  you  do  not  see  any  want  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  boarding  and  lodging  the  students, 
which  you  deem  of  importance  to  bring  before  the 
Commissioners  ? — No. 

1272.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a Hall,  as  has  been  referred  to,  would  be 
attended  with  advantage,  in  imbuing  the  young  men 
with  a common  spirit  and  Literary  tastes  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  present  ? — Perhaps  any  advan- 
tage that  might  arise  would  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  disadvantages. 

1 278.  Do  you  think  if  such  a course  was  adopted  in 
one  College  and  not  in  the  others,  that  those  disad- 
vantages would  arise? — I think,  perhaps,  it  might 
give  Galway  an  advantage,  but  it  would  not  be  much. 

1274.  Do  you  know  what  effect  the  Society  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  College  and  composed  prin- 
cipally of  students,  has  had  on  their  Literary  tastes  ? 

— I should  think  a beneficial  effect.  I am,  ex-officio. 

Patron  of  that  Society.  Lord  Dufferin  is  also  a Patron, 
and  the  Vice-President  and  Professors,  are,  ex-officio, 
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Vice-Patrons.  The  Society  has,  I think,  done  good  ; administrator  of  any  funds  which  may  accrue  or  may  The 
rnd  they  toe  of  late  been  modifying  its  laws,  which  he  granted  by  Parliament  for  tine  purpose.  The  gm. 


will  lead  to  further  improvement. 

1275.  It  affords  a sort  of  supplemental  opportunity 
to  young  men  to  display  original  talent  and  research? 

They  read  papers,  which  are  afterwards  discussed. 

It  is  a creditable  thing,  that  the  present  President  of 


paper  then  proceeds:—  ...  BeiW.’ 

“ I therefore  express  my  humble  opinion,  that  a dis-  

tinet  Board  of  such  heads  of  departments  or  others,  as  the  itev.  Poolq/ 
Government  may  think  it  right  to  appoint,  men  possessing  Shutdham 
the  confidence  of  the  various  denominations  of  the  country,  &***&  »•». 
ight  to  be  constituted,  being,  however,  held  directly  respon- 


that  Society,  Mr.  M'Parlaud,  has  risen  from  being  a sibfp  to  Government— its  Secretary,  and  Inspector  or  Inspec- 


to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive. 

“ As  to  funds,  I am  not  in  a position  to  be  able  to 
know  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  present  Inquiry  into 
the  Endowed  Schools.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared,  that 
owing  to  local,  legal,  or  ecclesiastical  difficulties  and  claims, 


Graduate  to  his  present  position,  and  it  is  also  an 
index  of  the  good  feeling  which  prevails  m the  Col- 
lege, that  though  he  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  was  unanimously  elected  President  of 

that  Society.  . _ . a considerable period  must  elapse  before  any  amount  of  funds 

1276.  Do  you  adduce  that  as  an  instance  ol  tne  ^ accrue  tliroughthis  channel,  available  as  a steady  outlay 

beneficial  results  of  mixed  education  ?— I do.  for  the  diffusion  of  middle  class  education  over  the  face  of  the 

1277.  Young  men  are  thus  brought  together,  who  COuntry.  Any  such  funds  which  might  be  redeemed  for  such 

Otherwise  would  not  have  opportunities  of  forming  purposes,  could,  from  time  to  time,  be  applied  to  ^lessen  the 

friendships  with  each  other.  There  is  no  other  op-  


portunity  afforded  to  young  men  of  meeting  together 
except  at  their  classes?— Not  in  a public  way.  They 
meet  sometimes  in  the  Library,  and  also  in  the  grounds. 

1278.  No  subject  has  ever  been  introduced  into 
that  Society  calculated  to  excite  any  unpleasant  feel- 
ing?— I never  heard  of  any. 


„„  Parliament,  or  to  meet  increasing  demands. 

“ I am,  therefore,  unable  to  see  how  this  matter  can  be 
properly  taken  up  or  carried  out,  without  a distinct  Par- 
liamentary grant  to  encourage  intermediate  education.  My 
feeling  at  the  same  time  is,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
rash  experiment  or  expenditure,  and  that  whatever  grant 
may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  should  be  made 
u x ^ . tentative  of  the  real  wants  of  the  various  classes  of  the  corn- 

1279.  Sir  T.  N.  Bedington. — You  are  aware  that  munity,  and  be  supplemented  by  their-own  voluntary  support 

under  the  1 9 th  section  of  the  Colleges’ Act,  endow-  to  the  teacher  of  schools  taken  into  connexion.  For  instance,! 

forms  of  religious  instruction,  for  the  use  Ot  tne  s certaiu  number  0f  inhabitants.  In  this  strange  country,  the 

dents,  may  be  made.  Have  any  been  made  to  tnis  flour;sb;ngScboolof  this  year  may  become,  through  conthcts, 

College? — None.  a desolation  in  the  next. 

1280.  Chairman. — The  20th  section  of  the  same  Act  “The  practicable  point  appears  to  be:  this:  I win  sup- 

enacts  that  a Report  is  to  be  drawn  up  every  year,  and  pose  a Board  formed  such  as  I have  indicated,  with,  say 

submitted  to  Parliament  ?— I may  say  that  provision  £-20,000  at  their  disposal  for  the  first  year.  Bet  inhabitants 

has  been  carried ^qStS 

arose,  whether  the  President  was  the  proper  person  ^ bu(  rented;  let  a governmental  salary  be  assigned, 
to  report,  or  the  Council.  This  question  did  not  as  tbe  case  may  be)  t0  ono  or  two  teachers,  Classical  and 

arise  here  but  at  Cork ; and  as  it  seemed  to  be  an  -Mathematical,  the  Board  or  administrators  deciding  on 

important ’question,  Sir  Robert  Kane  resolved  not  to  cvery  step;  then,  should  the  experiment  succeed,  of  course 

report  until  the  Government  had  pronounced  their  it  would  be  encouraged, but  should  it  fail,  without .anj  serious 

S£.»  Report  brings  up  flie  account  of  tl.e  1«  the  M*  c«dd  be  Wetted  to  tome  othet  quarter 

affairs  ot  this’  College  o year  subsequent  to  tlio  Keports  ”s^“2S°nt!ics,  in  my  mind,  would  arise  from  allow  - 
of  my  colleagues.  Last  year  I lodged  a portion  o ino.  tbe  demands,  thus  tested,  to  regulate  the  extension 

my  Report  with  Mr.  Thom  to  get  printed;  and  i anq  amount  of  aid.  The  most  pressing  and  promising  cases 

urged  on  my  colleagues  to  do  the  same,  and  bring  wou],p  ;n  the  fust  instance  be  met,  and  in  the  most  of  these 

out  their  Reports  before  the  Parliamentary  recess.  I there  would  be  a beneficial  struggle  to  hold  their  position 

nm  soitv  to  say  I did  not  act  for  myself  on  that  against  all  others.  But  other  towns  would  be  stimulated, 

occasion  I waited  for  the  decision  of  the  Govern-  from  year  to  year,  to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  good  aca- 

occasion  i proposed  to  Mr.  demies  and  endowments ; and  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 

ment.  I was  one  of  those  P pvijtomfcp.  of  want,  together  with  the  exercise  of  a voluntary 


Horsman,  this  year,  to  call  upon  the  Presidents  for  would  be  the  demand  o 

their  Reports.  He  did  so,  and  the  Government  have,  the  Treasury,  and  public  money  would  not  be  expended  o.. 
therefore,  virtually  decided  the  point,  that  it  is  the  a place  mereiy  supposed  to  be  a good  centre  for  education 
President  who  is  to  furnish  the  Report.  I only  regret  wb;cb  might  turn  out  to  be  a very  bad  one. 

that  I did  not  proceed  with  my  own  at  the  time.  A ’ ' ' !t,‘  nnn  45 

statement,  similar  to  this  has  been  given  by  Mr. 

Horsman  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

1281.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  or  obser- 
vations you  wish  to  address  to  the  Commissioners? 

—I  wish  to  add  my  humble  testimony  to  that  given 
by  Dr.  M‘Cosh,  as  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
intermediate  schools  throughout  the  country.  For 
this  purpose,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  a document  which 
last  year  I submitted  to  a gentleman  high  in  office. 

As  my  views,  as  to  principle,  concur  with  those  of 
Dr.  M‘Cosh,  but  differ  as  to  details,  I may  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  this  document  for  the  Commis- 
sioners. After  giving  it  as  my  opinion  that  I do  not 
consider  the  National  Board  of  Education  to  be  the 
proper  Body  for  carrying  out  the  objects  contemplated, 
because  many  members  of  that  Board  take  the  view 
that  the  money  at  their  disposal  is  strictly  applicable 
to  the  education  of  the  .poor;  and  that  I believe,  if  any 
grant  could  be  obtained  from  that  Body,  m the  way  ot 
supplementing  existing  schools  for  the  promotion  ot 
the  higher  education,  the  process  would,  necessarily, 
be  so  slow,  and  the  sphere  of  operation  so  narrow,  as 
almost  to  defeat  the  object  sought  to  be  secured,  I 
state,  that  for  reasons  to  some  extent  similar,  the 
Queen’s  University  ought  not,  as  a Body,  to  be  the 


According  to  this  plan,  with  £20,000  for  the  first  year, 
forty  or  more  academies  might  be  brought  into  operation 
in  a short  time.  Excellent  Classical  and  Mathematical 
teachers  could  be  obtained  for  £150  each,  with  the  benefit 
of  class  fees  and  evening  tuitions,  and  perhaps  of  boarders 
in  their  own  private  houses,  hired  by  themselves.  Another 
£100  might  be  required  for  rent  and  apparatus,  making  the 
governmental  support  to  each  academy  £400  a-year.  ^ 

“ I find  tha  t each  Model  school  under  the  National 
Board,  after  being  built  and  outfitted,  costs  £500  a-year  at. 
least.  Forty  academies,  on  my  plan,  would  be  established 
for  £10,000  a-year;  £4,000  of  the  £20,000  would  remain, 
and  this  could,  with  great  advantage,  be  given  in  grants 
(under  fixed  regulations),  to  aid  some  forty  or  fifty  other 
existing  schools  which  would  undertake  to  submit  to  those 
regulations,  and  to  afford  to  the  pupils  attending  them  in- 
struction in  the  branches  embraced  in  intermediate  education. 

“ For  this  sum  of  £20,000,  eighty  or  one  hundred  schools 
could  be  established  or  assisted,  and  speedily  brought  into 
operation. 

“ Trinity  College,  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  other  Insti- 
tutions, would  furnish  abundance  of  teachers  ready  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  selection  might  be  by  examination 
or  thorough  established  competency,  and  their  allocation  to 
localities  made  with  some  special  reference  to  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Such  an  employment  would  be  a great  blessing 
to  many  a deserving  man,  who  has  the  capability  of  spreading 
the  blessings  of  sound  knowledge,  but  is  now  devoid  ot 
the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  A great  stimulus  would  in  this 
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The  way  be  imparted  to  the  students  of  the  Universities  to  excel 
Queen's  and  to  be  brought  under  notice. 

College,  “Be  it  remembered,,  that  a teacher  with  £150  salary, 
Belfast,  say  £100  of  school  fees,  and  allowed  to  take  boarders  into 
- — ■ his  own  house,  would  lie  in  a better  position  than  some  clergy- 

Eev.  Poole/  men  an(]  doctors.  But  if  these  academies  are  to  be  started, 
.t  jg  j.jgjjf  t0  securc  high  talent  and  character,  and  to  give 
e * ’ the  schoolmaster  of  real  merit  his  standing  as  a scholar  and 
a gentleman. 

“ The  question  of  religion  and  religious  instruction  pre- 
sents itself.  The  theory  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  enforcing 
protection  for  all,  and  making  some  provision  for  attendance 
on  their  pastors  by  all  pupils,  whether  day-boys  or  boarders, 
will  be  found  of  equal  application  in  this  case,  and  ought  to 


be  adopted. 

“This  is  my  simple  plan.  I have  touched  on  some  details 
merely  to  illustrate  the  general  principles  involved. 

“ Whatever  the  present  Government  may  do  in  this  case 
will,  I am  sure,  be  worthy  of  themselves  in  dealing  with  this 
great  question ; and  I am  equally  certain,  that  they  will 
adopt  a safe  :ind  practical  course,  embracing  a great  principle, 
which  can  be  allowed  to  expand,  as  circumstances  may 
require.” 


Hugh  Carlile , a.m.,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  sworn  and  examined. 

n.  carlile,  1282.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Anatomy 
a.m.,  m.d„  !md  Physiology  ? — Yes. 

H.BXA.  1283.  How  many  students  have  you  in  these  sepa- 
rate branches  this  year  ? — The  lectures  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  are  attended  by  thirty-eight  students; 
and  the  Practical  Anatomy  class  by  thirty-three. 

1284.  In  Session  1 855-56,  itappears  from  the  Pre- 
sident’s Report  that  you  had  forty-four  students  in  the 
former  class  and  fifty-three  in  the  latter.  How  do  you 
explain  the  falling  off  in  the  numbers  attending  your 
classes  since  last  year? — I think  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  condition  of  the  country.  Pending  and  during 
the  war,  a large  increase  took  place  in  the  Medical 
classes;  and  when  the  war  ceased,  and  the  lull  of 
peace  came,  there  was  a corresponding  diminution  of 
the  students.  We  find  the  Medical  class  to  vary  very 
much  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  For 
example,  if  there  be  a prosperous  year  with  the  far- 
mers, we  have  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Matri- 
culated students ; and  if  there  be  an  unprosperous 
year,  there  is  a corresponding  diminution  in  the 
number.  This  has  been  my  experience  of  the  Medical 
School  since  I became  connected  with  the  College. 
I may  also  mention  that  the  Engineering  department 
is  now  reviving  since  the  cessation  of  the  war.  Men 
are  demanded  for  this  pursuit;  and  the  corresponding 
increase  in  that  department  may  be  looked  upon  as 
cotemporaneous  with  the  diminution  in  the  Medical 
School. 

1285.  Sir  T.  N.  IRedington. — What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  propriety,  or  otherwise,  of  a Matriculation 
Examination  for  the  Medical  students? — I think  it 
should  continue  to  be  enforced. 

1286.  Does  the  present  Matriculation  Examination 
appear  to  you  too  high,  or  would  you  suggest  any 
alteration  ? — It  is  not  too  high,  I think. 

1 287.  I believe  that  after  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation, the  Medical  student  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  the  course  intended  to  fit  him 
for  his  profession  ? — Altogether. 

1288.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  of 
the  two  succeeding  parts  of  the  course,  as  fixed  for 
the  Degree  of  Medicine  by  the  Queen’s  University? — 
I think  it  very  good.  The  course  is  high,  but  not 
too  high. 

1289.  When  you  say  the  course  is  high,  do  you 
speak  with  reference  to  any  particular  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  United  Kingdom? — I do;  there  are  some 
schools  of  Medicine,  I know,  in  which  the  course  for 
the  Degree  in  Medicine  is  inferior.  For  instance,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  the  amount  of  the  course  is 
not  so  great ; in  the  school  of  Trinity  College  a good 
deal  less.  The  course  for  theDegreeof  A.B.  is  prelimin- 
ftvy  or  cotemporaneous  with  that  for  the  Degree  of  M.B. 

^Trinity  College;  but  the  Medical  course  delivered 


here  on  special  subjects,  is  greater  than  in  most  In- 
stitutions of  the  kind.  For  example,  the  students  are 
obliged  to  attend  here  two  courses  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  on  Practical  Anatomy;  but  no  incon- 
venience is  produced  by  this,  inasmuch  as  all  the 
students  who  come  here  take  the  Surgical  Diploma, 
which  involves  a longer  attendance  upon  these  special 
subjects  than  upon  the  two  courses  which  are  re- 
quired for  the  Degree  here.  Now,  as  the  students 
going  to  Dublin  or  London  for  the  Surgical  Diploma 
must  have  a recognised  course  in  each  of  these  sub- 
jects, there  is  no  inconvenience  in  compelling  him, 
if  he  takes  the  Degree  in  Medicine, . to  attend  two 
courses,  in  place  of  one,  as  in  some  other  Institutions, 
inasmuch  as.  they  count  for  him  when  taking  the 
Diploma  of  Surgery,  which  requires  three. 

1290.  The  students  who  study  here  are  admitted 
to  the  Degree  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London? 
— Yes ; but  you  may  allow  me  to  state  that  there  are 
subjects  in  the  course  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  the  Queen's  University  which  are  not 
generally  recognised  as  necessary  in  other  Universi- 
ties. For  example,  there  is  a course  of  Modern 
Languages,  and  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  courses 
are  not,  I believe,  generally  recognised  in  any  other 
University  but  the  Queen’s  University.  I do  not 
object  to  Medical  students  attending  these  courses,  as 
I think  they  are  extremely  useful,  but  how  far  they 
may  operate  in  deterring  persons  from  proceeding  to 
the  Degree,  is  another  question. 

1291.  Chairman. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  course  prescribed  for  Medical  students? 
— I think  the  course  is  admirable. 

1292.  Do  you  think  it  deters  students  from  coming 
here  ? — I think  it  may  deter  them  to  some  extent. 
Wc  find  that  out  of  a certain  number  of  students 
who  have  Matriculated,  very  few  proceed  to  the 
Degree,  comparatively  speaking.  Those  who  do  not 
take  the  Degree  must  be  diverted,  primd  facie,  from 
some  cause  ; and  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  great 
number  of  courses  which  the  curriculum  contains, 
may  deter  some,  but  not  all.  That  the  Matriculation 
Examination  does  not,  in  many  respects,  deter  from 
taking  the  Degree,  I conclude  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstances. We  find  that,  in  the  different  years 
since  the  College  commenced  operations,  the  number 
of  students  who  Matriculated  for  Medicine  were,  in 
the  respective  years,  20,  25,  29,  29,  39,  and  33.  Now, 
if  we  find  that  all  these  students  enter  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  the  Degree  in  Medicine,  but  that  a 
small  number  go  forward  to  take  the  Degree,  it  shows 
that  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  not  the  cause 
which  prevents  them.  They  have  passed  through  it 
without  difficulty,  they  proceed  towards  the  Degree  of 
M.D.,  but  some  cause  or  other  deters  them  from  taking 
it.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  this  view  of  the  case,  that 
if  we  had  as  many  persons  going  forward  for  the 
Degree,  as  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination,  we 
should  have  a large  number  of  Graduates. 

1293.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Can  you  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  which  prevents  students  from 
taking  the  Degree? — By  observing  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  present  system  on  our  students,  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  students  in  relation  to  that  system,  we  may, 
perhaps,  draw  some  conclusion.  We  find  that  of  the 
students  who  enter  here,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  taking  the  Degree  in  Medicine,  few,  on  the  average, 
proceed  and  take  the  University  Degree ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  a great  number  stop  short,  and  take  their 
Degrees  elsewhere.  Almost,  all  proceed  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  and  obtain  their  Diploma, 
which  qualifies  them  to  practise.  They  remain  satisfied 
with  it — some  few  may  look  for  the  Degree,  and  take 
it  in  the  Scotch  Colleges,  but,  generally  speaking,  they 
do  not  take  the  Degree  elsewhere.  The  course  for  the 
Loudon  College  of  Surgeons’  Diploma  corresponds, 
to  a certain  extent,  with  our  curriculum  here  for 
the  .Medical  Degree.  It  requires  three  courses  of 
lectures  on  Anatomy — one  more  than  we  require; 
it  requires  three  courses  of  lectures  on  Practical 
Anatomy— one  course  more  than  is  required  here; 
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The  they  require,  as  we  do,  one  course  of  the  Practice 
Queen’s  of  Medicine;  they  require  one  course  more  of 
College,  gurgery  than  we  do — they  require  two ; they  require 
Belfast.  Qne  Qf  Midwifery  and  one  of  Materia  Medica  as  we 
H.Cariiie,  do ; they  require  no  Medical  Jurisprudence,  which 
a.m.,  m.d.,  we  xeqUire ; they  require  no  Botany,  which  we 
m.rla.  require;  they  require  no  Practical  Chemistry,  which 
is  required  here.  They  require  six  months’  more 
Attendance  on  an  Hospital  than  we — which  makes 
their  Hospital  Attendance  three  years ; they  re- 
quire no  Modern  Languages,  and  no  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. They  require  three  months  on  Practical 
Midwifery,  and  also  three  months  on  Practical  Phar- 
macy, as  we  do.  A person  who  intends  to  go  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  can  accomplish  in 
three  years  all  the  course  required  for  that  purpose. 
My  opinion  is,  that  those  young  men  entering  Col- 
lege, and  going  on  for  a certain  time,  find  certain 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  their  proceeding  to  the 
Degree ; they  are  partly  deterred  by  the  great  number 
of  courses  which  are  spread  over  our  curriculum  ; 
partly  by  the  length  of  time — four  years — oyer  which 
it  extends : and  partly  by  the  great  difficulties,  labor, 
and  loss  of  time  which  stand  in  their  way  by  reason 
of  going  to  and  fro  between  the  College  and  the  dis- 
secting-rooms ; while,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  they 
would  satisfy  the  professional  requirements  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  and  be  qualified  to  practice  Surgery . 

1294.  There  is  a shorter  road  to  practice  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons. in  London?— The  course  is 
shorter  by  one  year. 

1295.  Are  candidates  subjected  to  severe  tests,  as 
regards  Examinations  ? — The  Examinations  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons  are  by  no  means  as  severe  as 
here.  They  examine  for  an  hour  only. 

1296.  Is  there  not  considerably  more  expense  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  Medicine  in  London  than  here? 
— A great  deal  more. 

1297.  But  still,  you  presume  that  many  students 
leave  this  and  take  their  Degree  in  London,  because 
they  consider  it,  on  the  whole,  more  advantageous?  - 
No ; a number  of  students  remain  here  during  three 
years,  and  go  through  the  course  required  for  the 
London  College— the  course  in  which  is  larger  in 
some,  but  less  in  other,  respects ; and  the  students, 
considering  it  a loss  of  time  to  graduate  here,  proceed 
to  London  and  get  their  Diploma. 

1 298.  I observe  that  during  some  part  of  the  two 
Periods  of  the  course  here,  the  candidate  for  the 
Degree  in  Medicine  in  the  Queen’s  University  is 
obliged  to  attend  a class  of  Modem  Languages  for 
six  months  ? — Yes. 

1299.  Are  you  favorable  to  that  requirement. 

I am  favorable  to  it,  if  practicable.  I think  a know- 
ledge of  Modem  Languages  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  a Medical  man’s  education,  inasmuch  as  works 
of  great  value  are  written  in  these  languages. 

1 300.  You  have  referred  to  it  as  not  being  practi- 

cable ?_i  mean  to  say,  we  find  from  experience  that 
students  are  not  disposed  to  go  on  to  the  Degree,  on 
account  of  having  to  pass  such  a large  curriculum; 
but  were  it  practicable  to  enforce  the  study  of  the 
Modern  Languages,  or  devise  any  scheme  by  which 
they  would  be  induced  to  take  them,  it  would  be  very 
desirable.  . . , ., 

1301.  You  have  referred  to  the  inconvenient  situa- 
tion of  the  Anatomical  School— does  it  belong  to  the 
College?— It  does.  When  the  architectural  scheme  cl 
these°Colleges  was  first  devised,  I believe  it  was  not 
in  contemplation  to  establish  so  extensive  a Medical 
School,  but  afterwards  it  was  found  necessary  to  ^cor- 
porate a School  of  considerable  dimensions  with  the 
College.  The  plan  of  the  buildings  had  been  carried 
out  before  this  change  of  principle  took  place,  and, 
therefore,  when  it  came  to  be  put  into  operation  there 
was  no  corresponding  design.  When  the  College  was 
being  built,  no  place  whatever  was  contemplated  tor 
the  Medical  department,  no  dissecting-room,  no  lec- 
ture-room. This  created  a great  difficulty,  and  to 
meet  it,  the  dissecting-room  that  belonged  to  the 
Old  Institution  (which  formerly  possessed  a Medical 


School  endowed  by  the  government)  was  rented  at  TnB 
so  much  a- year.  There  has  been  a dissecting-room  Queen's 
established  in  that  building ; and  demonstrations  are  ^fIst 

given  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dissecting- ' 

room.  This  plan  has  placed  us  at  the  disadvantage  n.  cariuc, 
of  having  the  dissecting-room  a mile  from  the  College.  j“D'' 

Our  Medical  students  have  all  to  dissect — it  is  a most 
important  part  of  the  course;  and  they  arc  obliged 
to  go  to  and  fro  between  the  College  and  the  dissect- 
ing-room, which  involves  the  loss  of  an  hour  in  tho 
dayr,  or  perhaps  more.  They  are  exposed  at  the  same 
time  to  the  inconvenience  of  walking  this  length  in 
wet  weather ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are 
greatly  harassed,  and  are  continually  complaining 
of  the  inconvenience ; they  find  their  time  for  dis- 
secting curtailed  largely,  if  the  dissecting-rocm  was 
placed  close  to  the  College,  one  can  well  understand 
the  student  coming  to  his  lecture,  and  being  able  to 
return  to  his  Dissections ; and  having  dissected  for 
half  an  hour,  come  back  to  another  lecture,  and  then 
go  back  to  the  dissecting-room.  Thus,  between  the 
two,  his  day  would  be  profitably  spent,  but  when  lie 
comes  to  a lecture  now,  he  lias  to  walk  a mile, 
return  again,  dissect  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  go 
back  again.  He  is  by  this  system  worn  out  and 
fatigued,  and,  in  addition,  loses  the  full  opportunity 
he  would  otherwise  have  of  studying  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  course— Dissections;  and  I have 
no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  the  great  inconvenience 
to  which  the  students  are  subjected,  they  are  de- 
terred from  pursuing  the  full  course,  and  go  to  other 
places,  where  better  means  are  devised  for  their  ac- 
commodation. 

1302.  I understand  from  your  answer,  that  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
has  been  erected  without  any  provision  whatever 
being  made  for  the  instruction  in  the  school  of  Medi- 
cine being  properly  carried  out? — That  is  the  case;  I 
may  also  mention  that  the  lecture-room,  not  being 
built  for  that  purpose,  is  altogether  unsuitable.  It  is 
a room  which  faces  the  north,  and  the  windows,  being 
on  the  side,  admit  a most  unfavorable  light ; the  re- 
sult is,  that  the  lectures,  which  are  illustrated  to  a 
very  large  extent  by  exhibitions  of  the  most  minute 
dissections,  are  almost  useless  during  the  winter 
Session.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  light  the 
gas,  which  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  showing 
things  well.  What  we  want  is,  a suitable  set  of 
apartments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  College, 
with  a dissecting-room  of  proper  size,  properly  lighted 
from  the  top.  If  we  had  such  an  establishment,  the 
condition  of  the  Medical  students  would  be  greatly 
improved ; and  they  would,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to 
work  out  their  time,  and  proceed  to  their  Degree.  I 
have  here’ a statement  which  contains  my  individual 
application  to  the  President  on  the  subject,  and  sug- 
gestions from  the  Council  at  different  times,  which  1 
beg  to  hand  in  to  the  Commissioners  ;*  it  contains 
the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  to  induce 
a grant  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
this  building.  We  have  hitherto  applied  without  any 
satisfactory  result. 

1303.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  what  would  be 
the  probable  amount  required  for  the  erection  of  the 
building?— About  £3,000.  I may  also  mention 
that  my  duty  is  to  superintend  the  Dissecting  class 
and  the  working  of  Practical  Anatomy ; but  my  time 
is  occupied  here  from  morning  until  after  three 
o’clock.  I am  obliged  to  come  here  at  ten  o’clock ; 
and  spend  the  whole  day  in  preparing  for  lecture  and 
delivering  it;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give 
that  necessary  superintendence  to  the  other  depart- 
ment, which  is  a mile  distant.  I may  venture  to  make 
this  observation,  that  if  a lecture-room,  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  one  I allude  to,  were  placed  at 
a mile  distant  from  either  the  Oxford  or  Dublin 
Colleges,  a remedy  would  soon  be  found  for  so  * 
anomalous  a condition. 

1304.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  lecture-room, 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  340. 
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Tra  and  those  other  departments  yon  require  would  be  cal  cases  supplied  by  the  Poor-house  Hosoital  makes  T„ 
„«»“*■  placed  near  the  College,  or  that  the  whole  the  number  of  beds'  far  beyond  what  is  remhed  <wk 

S:  “ dismneea-Near  the  Coilege,  1814.  <3gi 

*—  derttledly;  because  the  students  would  then  be  af-  School  cannot  be  maintained  under  one  hundred 

888  r«,d.v w“? S CS&’bfiffi? trxr:  Ss2xS‘ is * ^ .1 1 <&, 


as  they  would  not  lose  time  by  going  to  ancl  fro.  not  enforced.  " ’ 10  10  a 

The  Museum,  also,  which  contains  our  Preparations,  1315.  Do  vou  conceive  that  the  etot*  r,t  rr  M 
Pathological  and  Physiological,  should  be  placed  close  pital  is  such  as  to  warrant  a well-founded  confidence 
to  the  lecture-room,  as  they  do  not  bear  carriage  to  a that  one  hundred  beds  can  be  counted  on  rm  fhf 


to  tne  lectuie-room,  as  tney  do  not  bear  carriage  to  a that  one  hundred  beds 
distance,  and  they  are  required,  to  a large  extent,  to  average?— Yes. 
illustrate  the  lectures.  These  Preparations,  if  carried  1316.  Do  you  think  1 
constantly  to  a- lecture-room,  situated  at  any  distance,  money  for  the  building  of  i 


1 be  counted  on,  on  the 


1316.  Do  you  think  that  a refusal  to  grant  you 
money  for  the  building  of  a School  of  Anatomy,  founded 


are  destroyed  in  a short  time.  The  dissecting-room  on  the  small  number  of  beds,  would  be  unreasonable— 
ami  Museum  should  be  grouped  together  os  ileal-  ns  would  not  be  justified  by  the  facts  ?_Not  by  any 
possible  to  the  lecture- room;  such  is  tho  arrange-  means  justified  uy  any 

meAV,nSr°t^>?8rtoti0,1fl  n ■ - 1317.  Have  you  full  access  to  the  Workhouse  Hos- 

■ 3,°1?'  1 S f-_D  University  pitnl?-We  have  the  permission  of  access,  but  not  a 

g‘V0  the  same  D‘pl°ma  as  the  Ooljcge  of  Surgeons  in  legal  right.  The  Guardians  have,  however,  given 

L';2“  \ glves  110  Sll,'glpal  Diploma.  the  students  permission  to  attend  cases,  and  receive 

thjle  ,m:’ ‘-eason  for  Us  not  doing  so?—  Clinical  instruction.  I should  mention  that  tile 
The  Statutes  do  not  provide  for  it.  The  University  Hospital  I first  referred  to,  was  not  the  Workhouse 
merely  confers  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Hospital,  but  the  General  Hospital, 

dhkfld  h,l»  ,h  c the  Queens  University  1318.  I,  there  a Fever  Hospital  attached  to  the 

should  have  the  power  of  conferring  a Degree  in  Workhouse  ’—Yes 

h”0"'  th‘t  !*  te/™bleat  pro-  1319.  And  the  s'tudents  have  access  to  these  Hos- 
sent.  We  have  had  the  example  of  Trinity  College,  pitals9 Yes 

SSn&fr  su(:eeeded  ” obtaining  the  power  to  1320.  How  manypatients  arc  usually  in  theFever 
SrT  n gS7'  lav.m?.  “ ]arSe  Hospital?-!  do  not  exactly  know-I  believe  about 

amount  of  hostility  oil  the  part  of  tile  College  oi  two  hundred;  but  some  of  the  other  Medical  Profos- 

Surgeons.  If  we  endeavour  to  obtain  tho  same  privi-  sors,  more  conversant  with  tile  Hospitals  than  I am 

S m”1!  h ™"ld  f <1",re  “ A.Ct  «f  Pa.‘;h™??t,  ™ bo  able  to  furnish  you  with  more  precise  infort 

would  also  excite  a large  amount  of  hostile  feeling.  mation  on  the  subject 

^f™001-6?6  °: * Surgeons  more  hostile  1321.  You  conceive  that  the  Medical  education 

than  the  College  of  Physicians  ?— Because  the  College  given  here  is  entitled  to  rank  as  high  as  that  given'  in 
of  Surgeons,  at  present,  almost  monopolize  the  power  the  famous  Medical  Schools  of  Dublin  ?— I have  no 
of  granting  a D iploma  m Surgery ; and  if  we  assumed  reason  to  think  otherwise. 

Z i f ’ WG  ■;Sh°Uld  be  taking  the  bread  1322-  Do  y°u  c°nceive  a supposition,  that  you  only 

1 300M.nr  7tlS’  aS'nt  Were’f  1 rrt,  give  you  rMedical  students  a second-rate  education  here. 

Q,i,  w A ; ff  '~AeS  not  some  legal  difficulty  would  be  unfounded  ?-In  what  respect,  second-rate  ? 

bettWef,n ttbe  C°UeSe  of  Surgeons  and  Trinity  1323.  Second-rate,  on  the  supposition  that  tliey 
College  as  to  whether  the  powers  of  the  latter  extend  had  an  inferior  education,  owing  to  the  inferior 
in  Surgery?— There  has  been  Medical  advantages  afforded  by  Belfast ?— Such  a 
nil)  °ThdlffiCUlty  °n  A0  subject;  supposition  would  be  quite  erroneous.  The  Surgical 

J3i°V  The  Sftme  controversy  almost  arises  witli  Hospital  supplies  a large  number  of  cases  of  acci- 
SwrAvlT  T°We-f  pnner  ?e  TCba?ter>  as  arises  dents,  which  frequently  happen  in  large  manufactur- 
k vAvTmiSfMn  nyi  7 A nlfV1  JeheVe  °Ur  P°Wer  ing  districts-  There  is,  therefore,  a great  deal  of 
is7l  d Tf  A l < ei1f,the  A1™1' -fu'  that  sort  of  practice  here,  which  you  do  not  see  in 

f.^d^cn^ex^tswith  respect  to  Trinity  any  Dublin  Hospital.  The  number  of  operations 

Col  ege,_«  fortiori,  it  exists  with  respect  to  the  Queen’s  performed  last  year  in  the  Hospital  was  Eighty,  of 

Unnersity?— Trinity  College  at  present  exercises  the  which  seventeen  were  capital— a number,  I venture 


power  of  giving  Surgical  Diplomas. 


which  seventeen  were  capital— a number,  I venture 
to  say,  exceeding  that  performed  in  any  of  the  Dublin 


i ‘i  i o ivr  t>  • ri  , v , w oaJ>  “bccumg  loiat  uei mriiieu  in  any  oi  ine  iJumin 

1312.  Mr.  Price. — How  many  beds  have  you  avail-  Hospitals, 
able  for  the  Clinical  instruction  of  Medical  students?  1324.  Mr.  Gibson.— What  do  you  mean  by  the  term 
7°  HosP^als  available  for  the  Medical  capital  ?— The  amputation  of  limbs,  &c.,  which  in- 
students: the  General  Hospital,  which  contains  about  volve  the  loss  of  life. 

:°“ed  bed+Si  anda?  average  of  or  ninety  1325.  Cases  involving  serious  injuries  to  the  person 
nitnl  llTmg  tbe  wmter. season;  the  Union  Hos-  from  machinery,  and  requfring  prompt  and  decided 
Lr’  , ck  ^s.  more  especially,  but  not  altogether,  action,  ai-e  the  best  study  for  imparting  and  improving 
Medica  , contains  some  hundreds  of  beds,  and  is,  a man’s  Surgical  knowledge  ?-Yes. 

° i?,q  V.  Y WC  l led-  ...  . 1326.  In  addition  to  tliat  class,  you  have  the  usual 

.uoc  ,,  ' . f,re  y°u  awai'e  that  impression  abroad  number  of  Chronic  Surgical  cases,  and  by  tliat  means 
whip])  +i,A  freIwef,onliy  some  thirty  beds  occupied  to  the  Hospital  affords  ample  means  for  acquiring  Sur- 
ti  . e s.tudents  had  access  .—I  am  not  aware  tliat  gical  information,  and  at  the  same  time  Medical  in- 
me  impression  was  abroad  thiit  the  number  was  so  iow.  formation,  fully  as  ample  as  any  of  the  recognised 
Une  l eason  for  an  impression  of  the  kind  going  abroad  Hospitals  of  Dublin  ?— Some  of  the  Hospitals  do  not 
rS’ 1 f as  .th(l  General  Hospital  is  supported  alto-  contain  as  many  beds  as  we  have  here.  Jervis-street 
n J Pm’ifre  subscriptions,  its  means  fluctuate  Hospital,  for  example,  does  not  contain  so  many  beds. 
m£.r)c  n,i  ' , ,orae  years  aS°  there  was  a want  of  1327.  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  patients 
thnt  Hvo  supP01't  it,  and  the  result  was,  which  the  students  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting, 

toot  tlie  Medical  staff  limited  tlie  number  of  patients  is  fully  adequate  for  a first-rate  Medical  Degree  and 
toasmallernnmbertlmniisu.il.  There  was  an  education  ?-Yes.  “ 

'i-l°  I'Hce  h on  the  Poor  Bates ; and  a 1328.  You  have  described  tbe  opportunities  for 
have  p-  1iC?SI1?u  ?'oSUed’  during  which  it  may  acquiring  great  Surgical  experience,  what  are  the  op- 
l“?  circulated  that  the  number  of  beds  was  too  portunities  for  acquiring  Medical  knowledge  ?-Of. 
since  tlrnt  1®cogn!®ed  by  the  Licensing  Bodies ; hut  the  eighty  cases  which  at  present  occupy  the  Hospital, 
towatli  tA  1 lai^e  increase  of  funds  about  fifty  are  Surgical,  and  thirty  Medical;  but 

Awlwlef  SupP°rt  of  ^e  Hospital,  and  a number  of  in  addition,  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  to  which  the 
' b,®ds  hav°  been  erected.  I was  told  some  time  students  have  access,  affords  Medical  cases, 
the’  w y'fiV!  bGdS  oc°uPicd  until  within  ] 329.  You  have  not  a legal  right  of  access  to  either 

etalA  1 7 7 or  two,  and  that  there  are  now  about  of  these  Hospitals  ?— No. 
o ity,  which,  with  the  addition  of  a number  of  Medi-  1330.  Have  the  Guardians  of  the  Workhouse  Hospi- 

M 
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tal  made  any  objection  to  giving  die  students  access?— 

s There  was  opposition  given  by  some,  but,  eventually, 

e,  a motion  for  the  admission  of  the  students  was  carried. 

r'  by  a large  majority.  . 

, 1331.  Would  you  like  to  have  access  to  the  work- 

- house  Hospital  given  you  by  law  ? — Yes. 

1332  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  liom  tne 
absence  of  a legal  right  of  that  sort  ?— Not  lately. 

1333  Do  you  conceive  that  the  Guardians  would 
willingly  submit  to  a legal  right  bemg  g.-mted  to  the 
students  to  have  access  to  the  WorUioose  Hospital : — 

I am  sure  some  of  them  would  not ; some  would  think 
that  their  rights  were  infringed  upon  ; but  I dunk  it 
the  subject  was  better  understood  than  at  present, 
and  the  great  ignorance  which  prevails  removed,  die 
Guardians  would  be  disposed  to  submit  to  reasonable 
arrangemente-^sing  ^ Guardiails  of  the  Workhouse 
withdrew  their  permission,  would  you,  in  that  case, 
have  sufficient  means  for  giving  good  Medical  instruc- 
tion ?_We  would  not,  of  course,  have  means  at  our 
own  disposal,  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  but 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  equal,  to  more  favored  places , 
equal  to  the  means  afforded  by  many  of  the  large 
Dublin  or  London  Hospitals,  but  surpassing  the 
smaller  ones.  I think  it  very  likely  that  the  number 
of  beds  in  the  General  Hospital  will  increase,  it  con- 
tains at  present  about  two  hundred  beds ; but  I have 
little  doubt,  that  as  Belfast  is  rapidly  increasing  m 
wealth,  the  feeling  of  necessity  for  extending  and  sup- 
porting an  Hospital  which  receives  so  many  patients 
from  the  manufacturing  districts,  will  proportionally 
increase ; so  that,  apart  from  die  Workhouse  Hospital, 
if  it  should  be  closed  against  us,  we  would  have  ample 
means  for  affording  Medical  instruction. 

1335  Thirty  Medical  cases  is  all  that  you  can 
count  on  at  the  General  Hospital  ?-Tta%, 

Medical;  but  they  are  all  Surgical  and  Medical  to  a 
certain  extent.  , . n 

1336.  Then,  if  access  to  the  Workhouse  Hospital 
was  prevented,  either  on  account  of  prejudice  or 
otherwise,  you  would  still  have  every  means  for  im- 
parting Medical  instruction  at  your  disposal:— les. 

1337  What  rent  does  the  Government  pay  for  tne 
present'  buildings  for  the  Medical  School ’—Twenty- 
five  pounds  a-year.  . . 

1338.  That  would  be  a part  set-off  against  the  in- 
terest on  the  capital,  which  you  say  would  be  required 
for  a new  building  ? — Yes.  . , , 

1839.  Do  you  feel  confident  that  £3,000  would  be 
sufficient? — We  submitted  our  plan  to  the  Architect 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  £3,000  would  be  sufficient. 

1340.  How  many  students  have  you  got  for  whom 
this  accommodation  is  required  at  the  present 
moment  ?— We  have  this  year,  sixty-one  ; last  year, 

eighty-one.  . .,  , 

1341  Mr.  Price. — Referring  to  impressions  that 
have  gone  abroad,  you  do  not  conceive  that  any  objec- 
tion could  be  made  against  the  Medical  student  who 
studied  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  on  the  ground 
of  inferiority  of  education  from  the  want  ot  proper 
means  for  instruction  ?— We  have  got  ample  means;  we 
have  got  an  ample  supply  of  subjects,  which  is  an  im- 
portant point;  and  we  possess  means  of  illustration 
which,  I believe,  few  Institutions  possess.  I showed 
our  diagrams  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists 
in  London,  and  he  told  me  he  has  seen  nothing  at 
all  to  be  compared  to  what  we  possess— that  those  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  do  not  at  all  come 
un  to  them.  It  is  well  known  to  Anatomists,  that  to 
carry  out  the  modern  mode  of  teaching  Anatomy,  you 
must  refer  to  minute  Anatomical  representations,  as 
derived  through  the  microscope;  and  we  have  spent  a 
large  sum  upon  microscopic  preparations,  tor  tne 
purpose  of  illustrating  our  lectures.  We  have  an 
admirable  Museum,  which  belonged  to  an  Institution 
of  which  I was  a member  some  years  ago,  and  whicli 
was  collected  under  the  superintendence  of  such  dis- 
tinguished men  as  Dr.  Corrigan,  Sir  Philip  Crampton, 
and  Dr.  Graves.  This  we  purchased  at  an  expense 


of  nearlv  £500.  We  have,  therefore,  all  the  adjuncts  The 
for  the  most  perfect  teaching  of  our  Medical  students—  Queen’s 
the  subjects  for  dissection,  and  the  means  of  illustra- 

tion  are  amply  afforded,  and  I see  no  reason  why  we  ’ 

should  not  have  as  good  teaching  here  as  in  any  other  n.  Cariue, 
Institution  in  the  world.  I have  had  long  experience  ^ 
of  the  Anatomical  teaching  in  Dublin,  and  I venture 
to  say,  without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  excellence 
of  the  Institutions  there,  our  system  is  far  superior. 

The  classes  meet  at  a certain  hour,  and  a roll,  in  which 
the  names  of  the  students  aye  entered,  is  called,  and 
a mark  put  against  the  names  of  those  who  are  absent. 

This  roll-book  is  called  over  every  day  during  the 
Session.  The  Council,  from  time  to  time,  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  marks  indicating  absence,  and  the 
students  are  called  on  for  explanation.  If  they  have 
been  unwell,  or  occupied  by  some  peremptory  and 
imperative  duty,  they  get  their  time,  as  if  present ;.  but 
if  not,  the  marks  remain  recorded  against  them,  and 
at  the’end  of  the  Session  the  student,  who  has  been 
absent  from  one-sixtli  of  the  number  of  lectures,  unless 
he  has  been  compelled  to  be  so  by  some  very  import- 
ant circumstance,  is  deprived  of  his  Certificate.  The 
result  is,  that  this  system  secures  the  most  punctual 
attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students.  I must  say, 
that  contrasting  the  attendance  of  the  students  here, 
and  their  hard-working  dispositions,  with  what  I have 
previously  experienced,  there  is  a marked  improvement. 

When  I was  in  Dublin,  the  practice  was  not  to  call 
any  roll,  and  when  I attempted,  in  the  Park-street 
School,  to  call  a roll,  I was  told  by  my  colleagues  I 
would  ruin  the  School  if  I went  on  in  that  way,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  it.  The  result  was,  that  the 
students  obtained  Certificates,  merely  because  they 
came  at  a particular  season,  and  paid  their  money  for 
lectures.  They  attended  occasionally  in  the  lecture- 
room,  and  came  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  their 
Certificate;  but  no  care  was  taken  in  any  School  with 
which  I was  then  acquainted,  to  secure  the  constant 
and  regular  attendance  of  the  pupils. 

1342.  Do  those  Schools  with  which  you  were  ac- 

quainted comprise  the  chief  Medical  Schools  of  Dub- 
lin ?— They  do.  , . 

1343.  Are  you  aware  of  any  change  having  been 
made  in  their  discipline  since  then?— I understand 
that  in  Trinity  College  School  there  is  a roll  now 
called  at  the  end  of  the  lecture. 

1344.  If,  then,  the  advantages  of  the  Medical 

School  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  be  so  great, 
do  you  think  that  the  number  of  students  you  have  is 
a sufficient  indication  that  it  is  appreciated  by  those 
who  aspire  to  reputation  and  practice  as  Medical 
men  ?_i  think  we  ought  to  have  a larger  number 
than  we  have.  „ , , 

1345.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  of  the  numbers 
not  being  equal  to  what  might  be  expected,  under  the 
favorable  state  of  things  you  have  described  .’—I 
think  the  prestige  of  the  old  Institutions  operates 
against  us  yet;  they  have  existed  for  many  years,  and 
have  acquired  a large  reputation.  Besides,  young 
men  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  their 
parents,  and  the  latter  naturally  prefer  their  own 
Alma  Mater;  but  I think,  in  the  course  of  time,  when 
this  feeling  is  obliterated,  that  we  shall  occupy  the 
same  position  as  the  old  Institutions,  and,  probably, 
a better  one. 

1346.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  correct  tne 
evil  that  is  now  complained  of— the  evil  of  young 
men  going  to  London  and  taking  their  Degrees ?— 
There  will  always  be  great  difficulty  in  doing  that, 
from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  Medical  education. 

I think  there  are  nineteen  or  twenty  different  Insti- 
tutions—all  of  which  are  Licensing  Bodies— each  with 
its  own  curriculum,  and  its  own  power  of  determin- 
ing it.  As  long  as  there  is  a door  by  which  there  is 
an  easy  entrance  to  the  obtainment  of  graduation  or 
a Diploma,  the  student  will  not  enter  by  the  narrow 
passage;  and,  therefore,  unless  there  be  an  equaliza- 
tion of  Medical  education  throughout  the  three  king- 
doms, by  which  equal  privileges  will  be  accorded  to 
equal  merit,  or  to  the  result  of  equal  education,  we 
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TnE  must  always  expect  that  a great  many  will  take  the 
Queen’s  easier  course,  and  neglect  the  better  course.  I, 
College,  therefore,  think,  there  may  be  difficulty  always  appre- 
Belfast.  jien(je(i  t0  om.  obtaining  the  proper  number  of  stu- 
u.  cariiic,  dents  until  an  uniform  system  of  Medical  education 
a.m.,  M.D.,  jjg  adopted  throughout  the  three  kingdoms. 
h.b.i.  • 1847.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  that  the  difficulty  of 

supporting  the  General  Hospital  arose  from  an 
opinion  that  its  maintenance,  in  a great  degree, 
should  be  by  tax  imposed  on  the  community  at  large, 
and  that,  pending  that  question,  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions were  altogether  stopped  ? — They  were  suspended 
for  a time. 

1 348.  During  that  discussion  there  were,  perhaps, 
stronger  expressions  used,  with  respect  to  the  General 
Hospital,  than  the  actual  facts  could  have  borne  out? 
— Yes. 

1349.  Mr.  Price. — I should  gather  from  your  evi- 
dence that  without  the  Workhouse  Hospital  your 
means  for  imparting  Medical  instruction  would  be 
deficient;  but  on  the  other  hand  you  conceive  there  is 
no  reasonable  expectation  of  being  refused  access  to 
it?— Not  the  least.  With  the  two  Hospitals  we  have 
ample  means.  I should  mention  that  the  Hospital 
required  for  Medical  education  is  not  a purely  Medical, 
but  a Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  which  we  possess. 

1350.  Sir  T.  N.  Reding  ton. — You  do  not  doubt  but 
that  the  General  Hospital,  which  I understand  to  be 
a Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital,  will  always  contain 
sixty  beds  ? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

1351.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  expect  a larger  propor- 
tion of  beds  to  be  occupied  than  at  present  ? — I do. 

1352.  In  addition  to  the  advantages  which  Belfast, 

as  a manufacturing  town,  presents  to  the  Medical 
students,  does  not  its  situation,  as  a shipping  port, 
afford  facilities  for  still  more  extensive  Surgical  prac- 
tice ? — It  does.  The  diseases  with  which  persons 

coming  from  the  latter  source  are  affected  differ  from 
the  cases  we  generally  receive.  Dr.  Andrews  has  sug- 
gested to  me  to  state  that  the  Licensing  Bodies  do  not 
draw  any  distinction  between  the  number  of  Medical 
beds  and  of  Surgical  beds.  All  Surgical  cases  involve 
Medical  practice;  and  what  the  Licensing  Bodies  re- 
quire is  Attendance  on  an  Hospital,  called  Medico- 
Chirurgical,  containing  a certain  number  of  beds. 

1353.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  know  the 
number  of  beds  which  the  students  attend  in  the 
Belfast  Medical  School  ?— I have  no  doubt  that  they 
do. 

1354.  You  believe  that  their  acceptance  of  the 
course  to  be  a decided  proof  that  they  consider  your 
Medical  education  as  sufficient? — Decidedly;  they 
have  recognised  the  Hospital  Attendance  upon  due 
inquiry,  and  this  recognition  has  never  been  with- 
drawn, or  attempted  to  be  withdrawn. 

1355.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — As  tho  student  about 
to  enter  the  Medical  or  Surgical  profession  will  have 
opportunities  of  attending  Hospitals  of  various  kinds 
m Dublin,  which  he  would  not  have  here,  is  it  not 
probable  he  will  select  Dublin  as  the  place  for  pur- 
suing his  studies,  in  preference  to  Belfast? — I do  not 
know  of  any  facility  he  would  have  in  Dublin  that  he 
does  not  possess  here.  The  student  pays  a higher 
sum  there  than  here. 

1356.  Take  the  case  of  Midwifery — are  there  not 
greater  opportunities  for  practising  Midwifery  in 
Dublin  than  in  Belfast? — There  are  two  or  three  In- 
stitutions of  that  description  in  Dublin— the  Institu- 
tion in  Great  Britain-street.  affords  largo  practice. 

I here  is  a Midwifery  Hospital  here,  on  a smaller  scale 
no  doubt,  but  the  system  pursued  is  to  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  attend  private  cases  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Professor,  who  gives  every  assistance  when  re- 
quired ; and  in  that  way  the  students  are  enabled  to 
act  independently,  which  is  a very  useful  mode  of 
practice.  When  the  studont  has  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  theory,  he  is  allowed  to  act  independ- 
ently; and  very  useful  knowledge,  to  a considerable 
extent,  is  obtained  in  that  way. 

1857.  Mr.  Gibson. — Can  you  state  the  number  of 
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Midwifery  cases,  which,  in  the  course  of  one  year,  are  The 
treated  under  the  superintendence  of  the  head  of  the  Queen's 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  Belfast  ? — I cannot.  College, 

1358.  I believe  the  population  of  Belfast  is  100,000?  Belfast- 

— 120,000,  I believe.  B Caiwe, 

1359.  Such  a population,  in  a commercial  and 
manufacturing  town,  affords  a great  variety  of  dis- 
eases  ? — It  does. 

1360.  Do  you  know  whether  the  necessity  for  sup- 
plying the  deficiency  with  reference  to.  the  Anatomical 
School  ever  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Queen’s 
University  ; and  whether  they  took  any  steps  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  it? — I believe  it 
was  twice  recommended  to  the  Government. 

136 1 Mr.  Price. — Do  you  consider  that  the  demand 
tor  Medical  men  in  Ireland  is  sufficient  to  call  for  the 
maintenance  of  a Medical  School  here  ?— The  demand 
m Ireland  alone  is  not  sufficient,  but  all  over  the 
empire  it  is  sufficient. 

1362.  Do  you  think  that  the  Medical  Institutions  in 

Ireland,  being  already  sufficiently  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive, is  at  all  any  reason  why  your  numbers  are  not 
what  might  be  expected? — I am  not  prepared  to  give 
an  opinion  on  that  subject.  We  supply  Medical  men, 
not  to  the  country  merely,  but  send  them  abroad,  and 
into  the  navy  and  army. 

1363.  Sir  T.  K Redington.— Are  not  the  Medical 
Schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  places  where  the 
professional  men  for  the  Colonies  and  India  are 
chiefly  educated  ?— Decidedly.  There  has  been  a 
Medical  School  here  since  1835,  and  endowed  by  the 
Government— the  Old  Institution.  That  School, 
when  this  College  was  established,  was  done  away 
with  ; but  some  of  the  Professors  were  transferred  to 
the  School  of  Medicine  in  this  College. 

1364.  The  Anatomical  buildings  which  you  now 
make  use  of  were  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
Academical  Institution,  and  formerly  formed  the 
School  of  Medicine  supported  by  the  Government  ? 

— Yes;  they  formed  part  of  the  building. 

1365.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  observations 
you  wish  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ?— I would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  placing  the  Non-Matriculated 
students  on  a more  satisfactoiy  footing,  as  to  equality 
with  the  Matriculated  students,  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. I coincide  in  the  suggestion  put  forward  for 
enabling  the  Non-Matriculated  students  to  undergo 
an  Examination  with  the  Matriculated  students  ; and 
I should  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  should  be 
awarded  prizes.  I think  the  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents feel  their  condition  to  be  one  of  depreciation; 
they  attend  the  same  lectures  in  the  same  room,  and 
have  the  same  College  duties  imposed  upon  them  as 
the  other  students,  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
when  the  others  are  examined,  and  awarded  Honors 
and  prizes,  they  are  passed  by.  They  feel  that  this 
is  a species  of  neglect,  and  I have  felt  so  strongly  the 
imprudence  of  this  course,  that  I have  instituted  an 
Examination  of  the  Non-Matriculated  students  of  my 
class,  and  given  money  prizes,  nearly  equal  in  amount 
to  the  value  of  the  prizes  given  to  the  Matriculated 
students.  This  is  inconvenient  to  the  Professors; 
and  I would  suggest  that  some  means  should  be 
adopted  of  examining  the  Non-Matriculated  with 
the  Matriculated  students,  and  giving  them  equivalent 
Honors  or  prizes. 

1366.  Would  you  have  the  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents to  compete  with  the  Matriculated  ?— I see  no 
objection  whatever.  I might  say,  with  regard  to  the 
Matriculation  Examination  of  the  Medical  students, 
that  I do  not  wish  to  see  its  abrogation,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  present  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  taking  of  the  Degree ; butbecause  I consider 
the  education  which  it  compels  the  student  to  obtain, 
is  of  vast  service  to  a professional  man ; it  accustoms 
him  to  exercise  his  faculties ; he  is  enabled  by  it  to 
judge  of  facts  more  accurately,  to  compare  them,  and 
to  form  his  opinion  upon  them.  I have  always  found 
that  the  most  intelligent  students  were  those  who 
received  the  best  education.  Again,  we  find  that 
M 2 
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the  nomenclature  of  Anatomical  subjects  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.  It 
the  student  be  wholly  ignorant  of  these  Languages, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  him  recollect  the 
technical  terms  derived  from  them  ; and,  therefore, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  his 
education  in  professional  matters,  a knowledge  ot 
these  Languages  is  of  vast  importance.  Besides, 
if  a Medical  man  be  allowed  to  take  the  Degree, 
who  can  neither  speak  nor  spell  his  own  Language— 
which  cannot  he  provided  against  if  there  be  not 
some  test  of  his  education— he  is  allowed  to  get  into 
society  wholly  unfit  to  take  his  proper  position,  lie 
has  acquired  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  which 
holds  forth  to  the  public  the  presumption  that  he 
is  a master— a Doctor,  a qualified  teacher— m Ins  de- 
partment; and  if  a man  be  found  on  trial  to  be  un- 
able to  speak  or  spell  his  own  Language,  he  suiters 
in  public  estimation,  and  his  deficiency  reacts  on 
the  profession  generally.  If  such  a system  were  per- 
mitted, the  result  would  be,  that  in  the  course  of 
time,  persons  of  respectability  would  not  allow  then- 
sons  to  enter  a profession  that  was  becoming  so  de- 
graded, and  then  you  would  have  the  profession 
consisting  of  comparatively  untaught,  and,  of  course, 
vulgar  men.  I need  scarcely  ask  any  gentleman 
present,  if  he  would  wish  to  have  his  family  attended 
by  a man  who  received  no  other  education  than  what 
a'  hedge  school  may  afford.  I may  also  take  the 
liberty  of  mentioning,  that  though  in  several  ot  the 
Institutions  in  Scotland  they  do  not  require  a Ma- 
triculation Examination  to  test  a mans  Classical 
knowledge,  this  is  not  attended  with  such  bad  re- 
sults as  it  would  be  here.  In  Scotland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facilities  afforded  for  instruction, 
persons  even  in  the  humblest  ranks,  receive  a good 
education;  and  therefore,  the  majority  of  persons  who 
go  to  Edinburgh,  for  example,  have,  before-hand,  ac- 
quired a sound  education,  to  a certain  extent,  buck 
an  education  is  there  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception; 
but  persons  of  equally  low  rank  in  this  country,  where 
the  opportunities  are  so  very  few,  would  come  to 
College  nearly  wholly  untaught,  and  could  not,  during 
their  professional  studies,  acquire  that  liberal  educa- 
tion which  is  so  desirable. 


1367  Mr.  Gibson.— Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a The 
strong  opinion  prevalent  in  Edinburgh,  as  to  the  tore 
necessity  of  having  an  Examination  such  as  you  have  Bellfag6®- 

referred  to?— I believe  there  is,  and  very  properly.  

If  Medical  education  were  brought  to  a more  uniform  it.  CarUk , 
condition,  as  I believe  it  will  be  in  the  course  of  time,  - 

such  a course  of  preliminary  education  would  be  re- 
quired everywhere. 


Rev.  Robert  Wilson,  d.d.,  &c.,  further  examined. 

1368.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  receive  Rev.  men 
any  further  statement  you  have  to  make?  1 have  ' 
prepared  the  statistical  statement  which  I promised 
in  the  course  of  my  evidence,  yesterday,  and  I have 
added  to  it  a few  sentences  which,  perhaps,  the  Com- 
missioners will  allow  to  be  inserted  as  part  of  my 
evidence.  The  numbers  of  students  who  passed  the 
College  Entrance  Examinations  Committees  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  in  each  year,  from  1842  to  18oo,  are  the 
following  (the  Committees  meet  m October;  :- 


October,  1842, 
„ 1843, 

„ 1844, 

„ 1845, 

„ 1846, 

„ 1847, 


Students. 


11 


October,  1849, 

1850, 

1851, 

1852, 

1853, 

1854, 

1855, 

that  while  this  table 
the  number  of  the 


May  I be  permitted  to  observe,  t 
exhibits  an  alarming  decrease  in 
General  Assembly’s  candidates  for  the  ministry,  the 
crisis,  in  my  opinion,  is  almost,  if  not  altogetkei 
passed,  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  a more 
'heeling  state  of  things  for  the  future.  The  happy 
results  which  I anticipate,  will  be,  ill  some  degree, 
secured  by  the  successful  efforts  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide  a more  adequate  measure  ot 
ministerial  support,  though  the  object  in  view  cannot, 
I feel  convinced,  be  fully  attained  without  a more  effi- 
cient and  extended  system  of  intermediate  education, 
as  the  necessary  complement  of  the  Queen  s Colleges 
and  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

Belfast  (Fourth  Day),  6th  Maeos,  1857. 

c-  m V Tirurerm-  Mr  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 

Present:  The  Marquess  of  Kiebare,  Chairman; 


the  Matriculation  Examination  was  not  an  obstruction 
in  the  way  of  students  taking  the  Degree,  is  to  some 
extent  diminished  in  consequence  of  the  mistake  1 
made;  but  still  my  principal  view  is  *ncl^|e<J 
that  it  would  be  a wrong  step  to  abrogate  altogethei 
the  Examination  of  Medical  students  at  Entrance. 


Hugh  Carlile,  a.m.,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  further  examined. 

1369.  In  stating  the  number  of  Matriculated  stu- 
dents  in  Medicine  who  entered  the  College,  as  con- 
trusted  with  those  who  proceeded  to  the  DegMjl 
made  a mistake.  I found  m the  President  s Eepoit  the 
numbers  given  for  each  year;  but  these 

bers  of  students  in  attendance  m each  Session,  and  _ 

not  the  numbers  of  those  entering  ,«ch-yeM  in 

point  of  fact,  I find  Join  Orem  Frrywon,  A.M.,  H.n,  Professor  of  Hie 

entered  m Medicme^as  »MM . * pKclioe  „f  Medicine,  sworn  and  examined. 

KS-63,'  IS;  1853-54, 'lO;  1854-55,  15;  ltjjMjMi  Choirmm.-Yoo  are  Professor  of  the  Practice 

1856-57,12.  In  addition  to  these  there  weie  about  cine?_Yes.  . , a*,** 

twelve  students  who,  having  entered  m Arts,  subs  - How  many  students  have  you  in  attendance 

quently  joined  the  Medical  profession.  I find  that  the  ^ lectures  this  Session  ?_1  wenty-seven. 
whole  number  of  Graduates  m Medicine,  since  y attribute  the  fallmg-off  m your  class 

commencement,  is  Jwenftc-gix ; and  that  the  wh*  as  Dr.  Carlile?-!  am  inclined  to 

number  who  entered,  from  1849  to  1853,  as  do  s0 ; but  the  falling-off  appears  to  me  to  be  small, 

lated  students,  and  who  could  have  taken  ^Degree,  Do  you  think  it  is  only  what  may  be  ex- 

is  fifty-seven,  andtakingtheformersumfrom  the  latter,  ^ from  {imc  t0  time?— I do;  the  numbeis  m 

thirty-one  is  left;  which  is  the  number  of  Mateo  M(,aic|>|  cksa  fluctuate  from  a variety  of  causes 

lated  students  who  have  diverged,  from  some  cau|e  1374  Sir  T.  N.  Brtington.— Do  you  consider  that 

other,  from  their  intended  course.  The  Lprce  of  my  Profeaaorship  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  could  bo 

argument,  therefore,  which  was  intended  to  show  tnat 
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The  combined  with  that  of  Medicine  ? — I can  answer  the 
Queen’s  question  positively,  in  my  own  case,  that  it  could  not 
College,  j]e  done,  because,  I consider  I am  not  capable  of  un- 
Belfast.  dertaking  such  an  office. 

Mn  Creern  1875.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  ever  is  such  a 
combination  ? — I never  heard  of  such  a combination. 

''  1376.  Do  you  consider  that  the  number  of  Profes- 

sors allotted  to  the  Medical  Faculty  is  more  than  is 
required? — Certainly  not.  On  the  contrary,  I may 
be  allowed  to  remark,  that  I consider  one  additional 
Professor  would  be  a vast  improvement.  I allude  to 
a Professorship  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  which, 
I believe,  exists  in  every  British  University,  and  is  a 
subject  very  highly  cultivated  abroad.  We  have  no 
course  on  this  subject  in  the  Queen’s  University,  and 
it  is  much  required. 

1377.  Do  you  mean  in  every  British  School  of 
Medicine,  or  in  every  University  ? — I allude  especially 
to  the  Universities  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  both  of 
which  have  Professors  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Alison  held  the  Chair  for  many  years  in  Edin- 
burgh ; and  Dr.  Law  holds  it  at  the  present  time 
in  Dublin. 

1378.  How  are  the  duties,  which  a Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  should  discharge,  performed 
at  present  in  this  College? — At  present  there  is  a 
course  given  by  Dr.  Murney,  by  the  permission  of  the 
College  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wants 
of  some  students  who  are  attending  our  Medical 
course,  with  the  view  of  taking  out  their  Degrees  in 
Edinburgh,  where  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  is  a 
necessary  qualification.  The  Edinburgh  University 
recognises  Certificates  of  Attendance,  on  this  subject, 
issued  by  this  College. 

1379.  The  lecturer  to  whom  you  refer  holds  his 
appointment  under  the  College  Council? — Yes,  if  I 
understand  correctly. 

1380.  He  is,  therefore,  in  no  degree  considered 
as  a Professor,  or  bound  by  the  obligations  in  the 
Statutes? — He  does  not  act  as  Professor.  I conceive 
he  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Council,  and  is 
simply  permitted  to  lecture  within  the  walls  of  the 
College. 

1381.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  the  present  Matriculation  Examination 
for  Medical  students  who  purpose  to  proceed  to  the  De- 
gree ? — The  question  is  a difficult  one ; but  I may  say 
that  I should  he  sorry  to  see  some  test  of  a liberal,  edu- 
cation done  away  with — whether  that  test  should  be  at 
the  commencement  of  the  career  of  the  student,  as  it 
now  is,  or  whether  it  should  be  left  to  the  University, 
is  a matter  which  may  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
For  my  own  part  I would  be  in  favor  of  lightening  the 
present  Matriculation  Examination,  for  it  is,  I think, 
too  severe.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  would  remit 
Greek  altogether  from  it ; on  the  contrary,  I think,  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  almost  as  essential  to  the 
Medical  student  as  a knowledge  of  Latin ; but  I 
conceive  that  the  books  which  are  put  forward  in  our 
curriculum,  from  which  the  students  are  obliged  to 
choose,  are  of  too  high  an  order.  I think  that  the 
New  Testament  would  be  a test  sufficiently  high  of  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  possessed  by  the  Medical  student; 
but  I am  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
applying  a Literary  test  to  the  candidates  for  the 
Degree  in  Medicine,  at  some  period  of  their  course. 

1382.  Would  you  prefer  a Matriculation  Examina- 
tion in  the  Gi’eek  of  the  New  Testament,  to  a Matri- 
culation Examination  in  that  of  the  ordinary  Classic 
authors  ? — I am  sure  it  would  be  easier  and  simpler. 

1383.  Would  it  effect  what  you  consider  should 
be  required  ? — I should  think  it  would. 

1384.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  course  which  is 
at  present  prescribed  by  the  University  for  the  student 
previously  to  his  taking  his  Degree  in  Medicine — do 
you  consider  it  too  severe  ? — I do  not. 

1385.  What  proportion  of  the  students  in  Medicine, 
who  have  entered  under  you,  have  proceeded  to  take 
the  degree  ? — That  question  I could  not  answer. 

1386.  Do  you  find  that  most  of  the  students  who 


commence  the  course  of  Medicine  under  you,  pursue  The 
their  studies  to  the  close  of  the  Third  year  ? — The  Queen's 
majority — because  the  majority  are  not  in  search  of  College, 
our  University  Degree,  but  rather  of  a Degree  in  Belfast' 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or  some  other  Scotch  College.  John  entry 
We  send  a large  number  of  students  to  the  College  ^ermon, 
of  Surgeons,  London.  A’“'’ M,B- 

1387.  You  concur  in  the  explanation  given  by  Dr. 

Carlile  upon  that  subject? — Perfectly. 

1388.  I would  infer,  from  a previous  answer  of 
yours,  that  you  are  of  opinion  the  candidate  for  the 
Degree  in  Medicine  should  still  he  required  to  have 
attended  lectures  on  Modern  Languages,  six  months, 
and  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  six  months,  as 
prescribed  by  the  University? — Modem  Languages 
are  quite  indispensable  for  a Medical  student  The 
other  subject  would  of  course  be  a Vast  improvement 
to  him,  if  he  profited  by  the  lectures  delivered  to  him. 

I am  not,  however,  prepared  to  say  that  Natural 
Philosophy  is  a necessary  qualification. 

1389.  Do  you  concur,  generally,  in  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Carlile,  with  reference  to  the  incon- 
venience of  not  giving  a complete  course  of  lectures 
within  the  walls  of  the  College  ? — I feel  its  full  force. 

1390.  Do  you  agree  in  his  observations  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  Hospital  beds,  which  the  stu- 
dents of  this  College  can  have  access  to  ? — That  is  a 
point  upon  which  a good  deal  of  opinion  is  admissible. 

The  Belfast  General  Hospital,  in  its  present  state,  is  ' 
quite  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  students. 

I might  illustrate  that  statement  by  comparing  the 
General  Hospital  with  some  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals, 
of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  of  which  I know  a 
good  deal,  having  taught  in  them.  I do  think  that 
if  a student  here  avails  himself  of  all  the  advantages 
which  the  Belfast  General  Hospital  presents,  the 
means  of  acquiring  his  profession  are  quite  equal  to 
those  he  would  have  in  several  of  the  Dublin  Hospi- 
tals which  are  recognised  for  the  same  purpose.  Our 
Belfast  General  Hospital  is  quite  equal  in  the  number, 
and,  perhaps,  superior  in  the  class,  of  cases  that  present 
themselves.  I mean  superior,  particularly  in  Surgical 
cases,  to  Jervis-street  Hospital,  to  Mercer’s  Hospital, 
to  Baggot-street  Hospital;  and,  I believe,  these  Hospi- 
tals are  recognised  by  the  London  College  of  Surgeons. 

1391.  You  consider  the  opportunities  afforded  by 
Belfast  in  that  respect  are  sufficiently  ample  for  con- 
ducting the  education  of  the  Medical  student,  and 
qualifying  him  for  the  M.D.  Degree? — I think  they 
are  quite  sufficient;  but  I hold  that  they  might  be 
greatly  improved,  or  rather  I mean  that  the  capa- 
bilities for  improvement  are  within  our  reach,  if  we 
had  the  right  of  entering  an  Hospital  containing  four 
or  five  hundred  beds,  which  is  at  our  very  door. 

1392.  What  Hospital  do  you  refer  to? — I allude 
to  the  Union  Hospital. 

1393.  Have  not  the  students  access  to  it? — They 
have ; hut  under  such  circumstances  that  I fear  they 
cannot  avail  themselves  of  it  as  much  as  they  might 
under  improved  circumstances.  They  have,  it  is 
true,  access;  the  Guardians  have  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple, but  my  idea  is,  and  I make  the  same  remark  of 
the  Belfast  General  Hospital,  that  our  Council  has 
no  authority  whatever,  with  regard  to  the  giving  of 
lectures,  or  with  regard  to  the  nomination  of  persons 
by  whom  these  lectures  are  given.  They  have  no 
control  whatever.  It  so  happens,  by  accident,  that 
some  of  us  are  connected  with  the  General  Hospital ; 
but  we  practise  there,  not  in  our  capacity  of  Professors 
of  this  College.  I would,  therefore,  strongly  recom- 
mend, if  it  could  be  so  arranged,  that  the  Professors, 
at  least,  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  should  be  ex-officio 
Clinical  teachers  in  the  Hospitals  of  the  towns  where 
the  Colleges  are  placed. 

1394.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  permission,  which 
the  students  have,  to  enter  the  Hospital  of  the  Work- 
house  ? — I cannot  speak  from  actual  knowledge ; but 
I believe  what  is  meant  by  their  permission  is,  that  the 
physician  appointed  by  the  Guardians,  attends  at  a 
certain  hour,  and  goes  round  the  wards,  to  which  the 
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The  pupils  have  access ; but  he  has  not,  that  I am  aware 
Queen’s  0f,  authority  to  give  a certificate,  nor  am  I aware  that 
College,  certificate  is  available  anywhere  as  a qualification. 
Belfast.  , *1,™  nu ftp.rst.nTul.  that  it  is  not 


is  cer  tin  cate  is  avuuauie  anjuuwv.  » “ u — y - 

1395.  Are  we.  then,  to  understand,  that  it  is  not 

joftn  a-eery  competent  for  any  of  the  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of 
Ferguson,  Medicine  in  this  College,  to  give  Clinical  instruction 
*M"  M’D'  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Workhouse  ’-Certainly  not. 

1396.  And  that,  as  Professor  of  this  College,  you 

are  not  permitted  to  give  instruction  in  the  General 
Hospital,  although  you  may  do  so  by  being  otherwise 
connected  with  it?— Precisely  so.  I am  connected 
with  the  General  Hospital  totally  irrespective  of  this 
College.  , , 

1397.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  application  has 
been  made  to  the  authorities  of  the  Belfast  General 
Hospital,  or  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians,  to  permit 
the  Professors  of  this  College  to  accompany  their 

■ pupils  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Clinical  instruction 
in  those  two  Hospitals  respectively?—!  believe  there 
was  such  an  application;  but  I understand  it  was 
refused.  A Bill  to  effect  something  of  that  kind  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

] 398.  Are  there  any  suggestions  which  you  could 
make,  that  would,  if  adopted,  facilitate  the  proceedings 
of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  this  Col- 
lege ? — Hospital  accommodation  for  the  students  is 
the  most  important  matter;  and  I think,  in  that 
respect,  we  might  have  vast  improvement,  by  acquiring 
for  the  Professors  of  Surgery  and  Medicine,  at  least, 
the  right  to  enter,  say  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Clinical  instruction  during  the 

1 399.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  the  Guardians 
making  such  regulations  as  they  considered  necessary, 
with  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  students,  which 
would  secure  the  good  discipline  of  the  Workhouse?— 
None  whatever ; on  the  contrary,  I think  it  most  desir- 
able that  judicious  and  proper  arrangements  should  be 
made  in  that  respect. 

1400.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  the  attend- 
ance of  the  pupils  being  entirely  limited  to  the  periods 
when  they  would  be  accompanied  by  the  Prolessor? — 

I think  that  would  be  a vast  improvement. 

1401.  Mr.  Price Ho  any  of  the  Medical  teachers 

of  the  "College  give  Clinical  lectures  in  the  General 
Hospital  ? I do;  but  not  by  virtue  of  my  office  as  a Pro- 

fessor of  the  College. 

1402.  It  is  merely  by  a fortunate  accident  you  are 
enabled  to  give  this  instruction  ?— Yes ; the  Belfast 
General  Hospital  has  four  Surgeons,  and  four  Physi- 
cians, who  throughout  the  Session  give  Clinical  lec- 
tures in  their  respective  departments. 

1403.  Not  particularly  to  students  of  the  College?— 
Not  exactly ; but  our  students  do  attend  them. 

1404.  Your  arrangements  in  the  College  are  such 

as  to  afford  the  students  facility  to  attend  the  lectures 
if  they  please?— Yes;  and  I may  mention  that  the 
whole  arrangements  of  the  Medical  School  in  the  Col- 
lege have  reference  to  the  Hospital  hour  and  the  Hos- 
pital attendance.  . . 

1405.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  Medical  teachers  of  the  College  giving 
Clinical  lectures  in  their  own  right  anywhere?— 
None  whatever ; and  I may  illustrate  that  fact  by 
stating,  that  until  I was  elected  an  attending  physician 
of  the  Hospital,  the  College  had  no  connexion  with  it 

WhH06?:  It  might  so  happen  that  upon  certain  Medical 
questions  the  Professors  of  the  College  would  take 
one  view,  and  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
General  Hospital  another  view,  and  consequently  there 
would  be  a difference  in  teaching  between  the  two  Insti- 
tutions ?— That  I think  would  be  an  improvement, 

1407.  Except  that  the  Medical  teacher  here  would 
be  at  a disadvantage  compared  with  his  brother  prac- 
titioner, in  not  being  able  to  lecture  with  the  patient 
before  him  ?— It  is  a great  defect,  that  here  we  have  no 
such  means.  My  own  subject  is  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine ; and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Hospital,  I would  have 
no  means  of  illustrating  my  subject  practically. 


1408.  Do  I understand  that  at  the  Workhouse  Hos-  The 

pital  there  are  no  Clinical  lectures  given  by  any  one?  Queen’s 
_I  cannot  say  whether  they  are  given  by  the  gentle-  College, 
man  who  attends  it.  . 

1409.  None  of  your  students  are  at  present  attending,  John  c,eety 
so  far  as  you  know,  Clinical  lectures  at  the  Workhouse  Ferguson, 
Hospital?— I do  not  know. 

1410.  You  mentioned  some  time  ago,  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Surgery  here,  as 
compared  with  other  Institutions  in  Dublin,  were  amply 
sufficient.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  the  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Medicine?— 

I consider  that  the  opportunities,  if  the  student  avails 
himself  of  them,  are  sufficient.  Comparing  our  Hospi- 
tal with  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital,  which  is  purely 
Medical  and  connected  with  the  School  of  Physic,  I 
think  that  the  beds  there  rarely  amount  to  fifty.  Now 
here  we  may  not  always  have  that  number,  but  it  is 
very  close  to  it. 

1411.  I think  Dr.  Carlile  stated  yesterday,  you  could 
only  count  on  thirty  Medical  beds? — I should  say  that 
that  would  be  a minimum  number,  although  I am  not 
able  to  give  the  precise  number.  I hold  the  opinion  that 
though  our  opportunities  might  be  greatly  improved,  a 
rrood  Medical  education  can  be  obtained  here ; and 
also  that  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  student 
is  not  more  likely  to  get  valuable  information  in  the 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  a small,  than  in  a large  Hos- 
pital. 

1412.  Provided  it  is  large  enough?— Decidedly. 

1413.  Would  the  General  Hospital  be  large  enough 
without  the  Workhouse  Hospital? — I assert  that  the 
General  Hospital  is  perfectly  large  enough,  if  the  beds 
were  all  filled. 


1414.  I do  not  mean  the  size  of  the  Hospital;  what 
I meant  was,  if  you  were  deprived  of  access  to  the 
Workhouse  Hospital,  would  you.  have  a supply  of 
patients  large  enough  to  give  adequate  and  first-rate 
Medical  instruction  to  your  pupils  ? — That  is  a point 
upon  which  many  opinions  may  be  entertained. 

1415.  I ask  your  opinion? — We  have  turned  out 
and  provided  so  many  good  men  for  the  Public  Service, 
that  I should  be  sorry  to  give  a negative  answer. 

I do  think,  however,  that  our  capabilities  would  be 
vastly  improved  by  having  legal  access  to  the  Union 
Hospital. 

1416.  Do  you  know,  from  your  personal  knowledge 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Workhouse,  if  great  resist- 
ance would  be  given  to  establish  a legal  right  on  the 
part  of  the  College  to  enter  there  ? — I should  hope  there 
would  not.  I do  not  know  upon  what  ground  they 
could  resist  it. 

1417.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  there  not  an  attempt  made, 
by  legislative  enactment,  to  get  this  right  for  the  Medi- 
cal Professors  of  this  College? — There  was. 

1418.  Did  it  meet  with  opposition  ? — It  did. 

1419.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  that  opposition 
is  likely  to  continue?— I believe  it  has  greatly  modi- 
fied since  that. 

1420.  I presume  you  infer  that  from  the  liberty  which 
is  already  given  to  the  students  to  go  into  the  Union 
Hospital  there  is  no  imperative  necessity  for  a legisla- 
tive enactment  to  enforce  this  right? — Not  as  long  as 
this  permission  continues. 

1421.  The  circumstances  of  the  General  Hospital 
are  very  much  improved  ? — Yes. 

1422.  Is  it  your  opinion  they  will  continue  so  ? — I 
should  hope  they  will;  but  you  never  can  calculate  on 
their  so  continuing  with  certainty.  It  depends  on 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

1423.  Do  you  suppose,  if  the  General  Hospital  were 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  College,  and  that  you 
were  authorized  to  give  Clinical  lectures  there,  a larger 
share  of  public  support  would  be  accorded  to  it  ? — I do 
not  think  there  would.  The  probability,  is,  it  would 
have  the  opposite  effect.  I have  heard  it  said  “ It 
you  want  an  Hospital  for  your  Queen’s  College,  let  the 
supporters  of  Queen’s  College  supply  you.” 

1424.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  expected  the  State 
should  confer  some  pecuniary  emolument  on  the  Hospi- 
tal, in  return  for  the  advantages  which  the  College 
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The  would  enjoy  by  its  being  legally  placed  in  connexion 
Queen’s  with  it? — Yes;  but  I presume  you  are  aware  there  is  no 
College,  ^jrect  association  between  them  at  present. 

Belfast.  j 425.  Are  there  any  other  observations  you  wish  to 
johnOrccry  address  to  the  Commissioners? — There  is  only  one 
Ferguson,  0ther  point  which  I would  like  to  bring  under  the 
a.m.,  m.b.  notjce  0f  the  Commissioners — namely,  the  amount  of 
fees  paid  by  the  students.  I have  before  me  a list  of 
my  class,  and  it  consists  of  twenty-seven  pupils.  The 
ordinary  fee  for  my  course  is  £2.  Of  these  twenty- 
seven  pupils,  I have  only  nineteen  who  pay  me  £2 ; 
and  seven  who  only  pay  me  £1.  There  is  one  pupil 
who  only  pays  mo  10s.  for  six  months’  lectures ; or 
in  other  words,  I pay  for  my  own  lectures,  half  fees 
for  seven,  and  three-fourths  for  one,  out  of  my  own 
pocket. 

1426.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington Those  who  pay  £1  are 

students  of  the  Second  year?— Yes ; and  Scholars. 

1427.  But  the  fees  paid  are  those  prescribed  in  the 
Statutes? — Clearly  so;  but  I wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  to  the  matter  of  fact. 

1428.  Mr.  Gibson. — Your  meaning,  I presume,  is, 
that  the  Professors  contribute  to  a part  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  Scholars  in  the  shape  of  fees? — To  me  that 
is  pretty  apparent. 

1429.  Did  you  not  take  the  situation  with  the  know- 
ledge of  this  privilege  ? — Of  course  I did. 

1430.  The  payment  is  not  virtually  out  Of  your  own 
pocket,  but  you  derive  a less  income  in  consequence  of 
this  privilege  1 — There  is  a very  nice  distinction  in  that 
respect. 


Kev.  John  Scott  Porter,  called  in,  sworn,  and  examined. 

Be r. John  1431.  Chairman — What  office  do  you  hold ? — lam 

Scatt Porter.  one  0f  t]le  ^Ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Congregation 
in  this  town,  called  the  First  Presbyterian  Congrega- 
tion, because  the  oldest ; I am  also  Professor  of  Biblical 
Criticism  and  Theology  to  the  Association  of  Non- 
Subscribing  Presbyterians,  to  which  I belong. 

1432.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  hear  the 
suggestions  that  you  have  commimicated  a desire  to  offer 
to  them  ? — I understand,  my  Lord,  that  this  Commission 
has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
operation  and  success  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; and,  if 
possible,  to  devise  and  recommend  measures  for  promot- 
ing their  success.  I have  a few  observations  to  make 
with  regard  to  Belfast  College,  but  especially  that 
part  of  it  denominated  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  I do  not 
consider  myself  competent,  or  called  upon,  to  speak  of 
the  Medical,  Legal,  or  Engineering  Departments.  I 
am  sorry  to  find  that  the  number  of  students  has  not 
increased,  as  the  friends  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  antici- 
pated when  they  were  founded.  I do  not  think  that 
the  number  now  attending  all  the  three  Queen’s  Col- 
leges is  as  great — certainly  not  greater— than  ought  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  three,  if  they  had  succeeded  as 
their  founders  anticipated,  and  as  we,  their  friends, 
expected.  I must  say,  that  I do  not  conceive  the  want 
of  success  to  be  owing  to  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of 
the  Professors.  I am  sorry  that  I must  say,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  gentlemen,  what  I should  be  willing  to 
say  in  their  absence,  that  I do  not  conceive  a body  of 
men  could  be  collected  together  in  any  Institution  of 
greater  learning  in  their  several  departments,  and  ability, 
zeal,  and  success  in  communicating  instruction,  than  the 
Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  according 
to  all  the  means  of  information  that  I possess ; which 
circumstance  makes  me  the  more  regret  that  there  are 
comparatively  so  few  to  avail  themselves  of  their  in- 
structions. I have  no  doubt  that  local  and  temporary 
circumstances  contributed  in  some  degree  to  prevent 
students  from  coming  here  in  such  numbers  as  were 
expected.  The  country  was,  for  a considerable  time 
since  the  Colleges  started,  not  prosperous;  and  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  beset  fell  very  severely 
indeed  upon  persons  in  the  class  of  life  to  which  the 
families  of  students  that  might  be  expected  to  attend 


here  usually  belong;  for  although  a few  students  The 
belonging  to  the  gentry,  or  upper  portion  of  the  Q°EEK’a 
middle  class,  may  have  entered  to  study  Law,  and  for  Belfast 

other  purposes,  yet,  generally  speaking,  the  students  ' 

belong  to  the  class  of  small  farmers — and  all  the  far-  Rev  John 

mers  in  this  country  may  be  considered  small or  0f  Scott  Porter. 

shopkeepers,  or  are  the  sons  of  Presbyterian  clergymen, 
or  of  the  practitioners  of  Medicine,  most  of  whom,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  throughout  the  country,  are  living  upon 
very  small  means,  and  when  difficulties  beset  them,  they 
fell  upon  them  with  double  severity.  I do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  deficiency  in  numbers  is  accounted 
for  upon  this  principle.  I conceive  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Queen’s  University  are  such  as  to  put  young  men 
attending  the  Colleges  to  great  expense ; and  that  they 
are  also  such  as  require  from  them  a very  great 
amount  of  intelligence  and  labor.  I allude,  espe- 
cially, to  the  number  of  classes  which  are  rendered 
imperative  in  order  to  take  a Degree  in  Arts.  A young 
man  is  required  to  attend  five  separate  classes  in  the 
First  Session  of  his  attendance ; in  the  Second  Session 
he  must-attend  four  classes,  one  of  which  is  the  Senior 
Mathematical  Class,  and  if  he  declines  attending  upon 
that  class,  he  is  allowed  the  option  of  taking  two 
others,  which  will  make  his  number  five.  And  I may 
observe,  that  the  classes  on  which  he  is  required  to 
attend  during  the  Second  Session  are  chiefly  conver- 
sant with  subjects  that  are  quite  new  to  him,  for 
which  he  is  not  prepared  by  any  thing  he  has  learned 
at  school,  or  during  the  previous  Session.  In  the  Third 
Session  of  his  attendance  he  is  required  also  to  take 
five  classes.  Now  I consider  that  five  separate  lines  of 
study,  simultaneously  pursued,  are  very  exhausting  and 
unimproving ; and  I think  that  the  objects  of  Acade- 
mical education  would  be  better  attained  if,  after  a 
student  had  passed  a sufficient  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion (for  that  I consider  a very  useful  and  valuable 
feature  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges),  he  were  required  to 
attend  a certain  number  of  classes  that  might  be 
looked  upon  as  containing  the  elements,  or  the  alphabet 
of  all  the  different  branches  of  learning  for  which  his 
attention  might  be  demanded  afterwards ; and  if  then 
a divergence  were  permitted  to  him,  founded  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  option  which  is  allowed  to  young 
men  going  in  for  their  Degree  to  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity— in  other  words,  that  as  with  regard  to  a good 
number  of  the  classes,  the  student,  on  taking  his  Degree, 
is  allowed  to  select  what  he  would  prefer  to  be  examined 
in,  so  might  he  be  allowed  an  option  with  regard  to  the 
education  that  he  would  take  within  these  walls.  As 
this  would  certainly  diminish  the  number  of  the  students 
attending  some  of  the  classes,  which  would  be  unfair 
to  the  Professors,  who,  I think,  are  by' no  means  over- 
remunerated, I would  be  disposed  to  make  compensa- 
tion to  them,  in  the  first  place,  by  an  addition  to  their 
salary,  and  in  the  second  place  by  requiring  that  Scho- 
lars should  pay  the  full  fees.  I have  always  held  the 
opinion,  in  fact,  that  it  is  a very  objectionable  arrange- 
ment in  the  system  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  that,  Scho- 
lars, in  addition  to  the  pecuniary  grant  which  they 
receive,  should  only  have  to  pay  half  fees  to  the  Pro- 
fessors, whose  classes  they  attend.  I think  it  is  scarcely 
right,  in  fact,  to  make  the  Professors  contribute  a part 
towards  the  value  of  the  Scholarships.  I would  make 
Scholars  pay  the  Professors,  therefore,  full  fees.  I may 
also  mention  that,  as  I think  by  the  system  which 
I have  recommended,  the  number  of  students  might 
reasonably  be . expected  to  increase,  the  Professors, 
whose  classes  might  be  lessened,  would  be,  in  some 
degree,  compensated  for  the  loss  which  might  be  entailed 
upon  them.  This  diminution  of  the  number  of  classes 
would  have  two  advantages : in  the  first  place  it  would 
lighten  the  expense  to  the  student,  which  is  a very 
serious  matter  to  many  of  the  young  men  coming  here ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  it  would  diminish  the  amount 
of  intellectual  labor  which  young  men  entering 
the  Queen’s  College  look  forward  to  with  considerable 
alarm.  It  would  also  have  another  advantage,  that  it 
would,  I think,  enable  the  Professors  to  give  more 
time  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  men  actually  at- 
tending their  classes.  In  some  departments  I do  not 
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_ . , nrpqpnt  I allude,  for  ex-  prospect  of  obtaining  similar  social  advantages  with  The  > 

Sk’s  We  to  the  ^ tendance  on  the'  Greek  and  Latin  those  which  they -cm 


Queen’s  ample,  to  the  attendance 


.Latin  tnosewmcu  mey  c.u.  , Coliepp 

,-week,  sities.  For  example,  a young  man  going  to  Oxford,  BeiJ 
, r\ 'ivtntHr  flnllfio-e.  Dublin,  if  lie  is  a 
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Rev.  John  days,  during  which  the  Professors  attend  to  give  lectures 
Srntt Porter.  t0  those  students  who  wish  to  take  them,  this  being 
called  the  Voluntary  class ; but  in  my  opinion,  five  lec- 
tures in  the  week  would  not  be  too  much.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  that  at  present  they  are  obliged  to 
attend  four  lectures  in  the  week  during  the  first  bes- 
sion,  still  I think  that  number  too  small.  In  the  .Bel- 
fast Academical  Institution,  which  was  founded  in  some 
de<n'ee  for  an  object  similar  to  that  of  the  Queen  s Ooi- 
le  °e,  the  students  who  intended  to  go  through  their 
regular  Academical  course  had  the  benefit  of  the  Pro- 
fessors’ instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  for  a 
longer  time  in  the  week  than  in  the  Queen’s  College ; and 
there  were  eleven  hours  a- week  devoted  to  the  Logic 
class,  eleven  hours  to  Moral  Philosophy,  and  fourteen 
hours  to  Natural  Philosophy.  I conceive,  therefore,  that 
the  student  would  benefit  in  various  ways  by  the  new 
distribution  that  I propose  to  make.  I would  also  re- 
commend that  the  duration  of  the  Session  should  be 
shortened.  It  is  very  long ; and  the  length  of  it  puts  the 
students,  who  are  obliged  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  College,  to  considerable  expense — considerable. 


Graduate  of  a certain  standard,  would  become  the  Rev.  John 
elector  of  a member  of  Parliament  to  represent  his  SccttF°rter. 
University.  Now,  I conceive  that  at  no  distant  day, 
it  would  be  extremely  proper  that  the  Graduates  of  the 
Queen’s  University  should  have  the  power  of  electing 
a member  of  Parliament  to  represent  them.  They 
would  have  the  intelligence,  and,  according  to  the  regu- 
lations which  I hope  will  be  strictly  enforced  on  that  point, 
they  would  have  the  moral  qualifications ; because,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  their  belonging  to  different 
Colleges,  and  different  quarters  of  the  country,  they 
would  not  be  subject  to  local  influences  or  professional 
bias.  I conceive  that  a very  good  constituency  might 
be  so  obtained,  and  I think  the  prospect  of  haying  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  a representative  in  Parliament 
of  the  Queen’s  University,  would  be  an  inducement  to 
some  young  men  to  come  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  No 
doubt  it  is  not  a very  high  class  of  inducement — they 
should  come  for  the  learning  itself— but  still,  if  they 
come  from  that  inducement,  they  get  the  learning,  and 
the  food  is  done.  I may  mention,  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  Lord  Rector  being  elected  in  the  University  of 


when  we  take, into  accoi u * nthe  First  and  very  considerable  influence,  and  is  looked  forward  to 

o16  g d and  Third  Terms,  were  as  a social  privilege,  of  no  small  value,  by  the  students 

of  UniTOr6%.  I think  it  would  be  advisable, 


abolished,  or  very  much  shortened,  which  they  might 
well  be,  the  Session  would  be  quite  sufficient,  if  it  ex- 
tended from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  May. 

This  would  not  only  diminish  the  expense  of  the  resi- 
dence and  board  of  the  students,  but  would  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  them  to  engage  in  some  profit- 
able employment  for  the  six  months  during  which 

they  would  not  be  ™ where'necessary,  corrected,  has  really  nothing  to  rely 

menagatteending  the  Academical  Institution,  and  als?  upon  but  his  recollection,  assisted  by  any  notes  that  he 
men  attenaing  ^ np  ai„=„nw  may  have  taken,  of  what  has  been  delivered  to  him 


with  the  view  of  improving  the  system  of  education 
here,  that  text-books  should  be  more  copiously  em- 
ployed than  they  are  in  the  lectures  in  the  Queen’s 
College.  A student,  when  he  is  preparing  for  his 
Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  unless  a text- 
book has  been  employed,  and  lectured  upon  by  the 
Professor,  its  contents  developed  and  illustrated,  and, 


by  students  att^dmg  the  Gks^^  orally  in  the  class;  and  if  he  is  prevented  by  illness, 

where  the  same  system  prevailed.  It  enabled  them  ^ gufficient  cause>  from  Ending  during  a part 


to  provide  for  their  support,  and  also,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  their  attendance  during  the  following  Session. 
It  is  true  that  the  Statutes  of  the  Queen’s  College 
only  require  the  student  to  attend  during  the  First 
and  Second  Terms,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
Session ; but  I consider  that  is  a very  unsatisfactory 
arrangement.  He  gets  the  beginning  of  his  Professor  s 
instruction,  without  the  end,  and  is  sent  home,  just  at 
the  time  when  he  might  be  supposed  to  be  most  cap- 
able of  pursuing  his  course  with  ease,  satisfaction,  and 
success.  Now,  students  who  attend  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  who  usually  belong  to  an  upper  grade  m 
society,  as  compared  with  the  young  men  who  come  to 
this  Northern  Queen’s  College,  are  not  required  to 
reside  in  College  at  all.  They  may  live  at  home  with 
their  parents ; they  may  be  engaged,  as  sometimes 
they  are,  as  assistant  teachers  in  schools,  or  as  tutors  in 
private  families.  I have  known  one  instance  (and  I 
believe  I could  find  others)  of  a gentleman,  at  present 
actively  engaged  in  a mercantile  firm,  of  which  he  is 
head,  who  went  through  Trinity  College  without  inter- 
ruption of  his  business.  He  went  up  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege at  the  appointed  seasons,  twice  a year, ^ passed  his 


of  the  Session,  a question  may  be  put,  arising  out  of 
what  took  place  in  his  absence,  of  which  he  had  no 
efficient  means  of  being  informed.  Now,  I conceive,  if 
a "ood  text-book  were  selected  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  method  and  arrangement  of  which  the  Professors’ 
lectures  were  assimilated,  the  young  man  would  be 
able,  at  any  period  of  his  afterlife,  by  reference  to  his 
text-book,  to  recall  the  substance  of  what  had  taken 
place.  At  all  events,  he  might  fairly  be  required  to 
be  prepared  at  any  Examination  within  this  College,  or 
at  the  Queen’s  University,  upon  questions  which  were 
discussed  in  the  text-book.  Of  course,  in  the  teaching 
of  the  Languages  and  Mathematics  they  are  employed, 
but  in  some  classes  they  are  not  employed. 

1433.  Mr.  Price Can  you  state  the  classes  in  which 

they  are  not  employed? — I have  spoken  on  this  subject 
merely  from  impression.  I was  never  a student  here, 
nor  have  I any  official  connexion  with  the  College.  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  no  text-books  were 
employed  in  the  Logic  class,  in  the  Metaphysical  class, 
or  in  the  Natural  Philosophy  class;  but  I now  find  that 
in  the  higher  class  of  Logics  and  Metaphysics  there  is 
a considerable  amount  of  reading  prescribed  for  the 


examinations,  and  in  due  time,  obtained  his  Degree,  “ T'"'.  V”  , . 

L conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  University.  The  student,  who  > enum.ned  on  the  tent-books  by  the 
mode  of  teaching  pnrsned  here-of  which  I entirely  Professor  who  mtersperses  prelect, one  of  h,s  own  In 

approve by  Prelection.  Examinations,  and  Written  the  President's  tot  Report  I Unci,  under  the  cad, 

Exercises  does  away  with  the  possibility  of  suoh  “Higher  Class  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  the  follow- 
a system  being  followed;  hut  as  attendance  is  required,  tog  passage:-”  Last  Session  the  students  wentovej  m 
I think  the  expense  should  be  diminished  as  much  as  Logic,  Thomson^ Outlines^ the . Laws i of  Thought, 
possible  in  other  respects.  I wish  to  explain,  with 


regard  to  a former  part  of  my  statement,  that  while  I 
would  allow  a student  to  select  certain  classes,  with 
a view  to  the  Examination  for  his  Degree,  I would 
permit,  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  encourage, 
him  to  attend  others;  but  this  should  be  entirely 
voluntary  with  the  student  himself.  There  is  another 
matter  by  which  young  men  might  be  induced  to  at- 
tend the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  presented  by  them,  if  they  had  the 


and  portions  of  Whewell’s  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences  and  of  Mill’s  Logic  ; and,  in  Metaphysics,  an 
Epitome  of  the  Ancient  Greek  Philosophy,  Kant’s 
Critick  of  Pure  Reason,  and  portions  of  Hamilton’s 
Notes  and  Discussions.”  I have  just  been  requested  to 
read  from  the  President’s  Report,  the  following  state- 
ment, with  respect  to  Dr.  Stevelly’s  class — the  Physical 
class: — “In  the  lectures,  attendance  on  which  is  impera- 
tive, such  mathematical  proofs  and  illustrations  only  are 
introduced,  as  a person,  reasonably  prepared  in  the  six 
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Tub  first  Books  of  Euclid  and  Elementary  Algebra,  might 
Queen’s  easily  comprehend.  The  teaching  is  by  prelection;  and 
College,  although  no  text-books  are  prescribed,  the  ordinary 
Belfast.  eiementary  works  on  the  several  subjects  are  pointed 
Rcv.  John  out  and  referred  to.”  That  is  exactly  what  I have 
Scott  Porter,  heard  the  students  complain  of,  that  they  arc  referred 
to  a great  number  of  authors  on  various  subjects,  all 
of  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  read,  but  that  no 
one  book  is  employed,  in  which  the  outlines  of  the 
whole  course  from  beginning  to  end  are  given.  Fur- 
ther on,  the  Report  says — “ At  the  lectures,  attendance 
on  which  is  voluntary,  the  demonstrations  and  investi- 
gations are  pursued  in  a more  systematic  and  Mathe- 
matical method,  so  as  to  require  a knowledge  of  Ana- 
lytic Geometry,  Conic  Sections,  and  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Text-books  are  used  for  the 
guidance  of  the  students  attending  these  lectures,  who 
are  chiefly  those  who  are  intending  to  compete  for 
Honors.  These  text-books  are  Earnshaw’s  and  Tod- 
hunter’s  Statics,  Wilson’s  Dynamics,  Tait’s  Dynamics 
of  a Particle,  Miller’s  Hydrostatics,  Lloyd’s  Optics, 
Ilcrschel’s  Astronomy,  and  two  of  Airey’s  Tracts,  with 
occasional  reference  to  Du  Hamel’s  Oours  de  Meca- 
nique,  and  Poisson’s  Works.”  Under  the  head  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  I also  find  in  the  same  Report,  with 
respect  to  the  Logic  class,  that  it  is  stated: — “On  two 
of  these  days  there  are  Examinations  on  a text-book 
of  Formal  Logic,  with  short  prelections  on  the  said 
text-book,  and  also  the  oral  explanation  of  philosophic 
terms,  the  reading  of  essays  by  the  student,  and  the 
criticism  of  them  by  the  Professor.”  There  is  also  re- 
ference made  to  the  use  of  a text-book  in  Metaphy- 
sics. I was,  therefore,  under  a wrong  impression 
with  respect  to  the  Logic  and  Metaphysical  Classes. 
They  seem  to  be  conducted  on  a principle  of  which  I 
cordially  approve.  I think  also,  it  would  extremely  con- 
duce to  the  success  of  the  College  that  the  principle  of 
non-interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
young  men  attending  the  classes  here  should  be  most 
strictly  adhered  to.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  any 
thing  has  occurred  which  actually  infringed  upon 
that  principle,  but  I think  it  extremely  important 
that  every  approach  to  the  infringement  of  it,  should, 
if  possible,  be  avoided.  Therefore,  I would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  chap,  xviii.,  sec.  1,  of 
the  Statutes,  which  regulate  the  discipline  of  the  College. 
It  is  thereby  provided  “ that  every  Matriculated  stu- 
dent being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be 
required  to  reside  during  the  College  Terms  with  his 
parent  or  guardian,  or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to 
whose  care  he  shall  have  been  committed  by  his  parent 
or  guardian,  and  approved  of  by  the  President,  or  in  a 
Boarding-house  licensed  and  arranged  for  the  recep- 
tion of  students  in  the  manner  hereinafter  described.” 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  no  student  can  be  continued 
a student  in  this  College,  who  does  not  reside  in  the 
residences  there  pointed  out  and  prescribed.  But  the 
fifth  section  says — “ That  if  the  bishop,  moderator,  or 
constituted  authority  of  any  Church  or  religious  denomi- 
nation, shall  notify  to  the  President  his  or  their  desire 
that  there  shall  be  a Boarding-house  specially  licensed 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  students  of  such  Church  or 
denomination,  and  shall  specially  recommend  persons 
applying  for  license  to  establish  the  same,  the  President 
shall,  in  every  such  case,  grant  such  license,  provided 
he  shall  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suitableness 
of  the  proposed  establishment,  and  of  its  means  of 
providing  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students.” 
The  sixth  section  states — “That  in  the  case  of  Collegiate 
students  residing  in  a seminary  or  school  which  is 
under  the  special  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  moderator, 
or  the  constituted  authority  of  any  Church  or  religious 
denomination,  the  President  shall,  on  receiving  a noti- 
fication from  such  authority,  consider  residence  in  such 
seminary  or  school  as  equivalent  to  residence  in  the 
house  of  a parent  or  guardian,  and  shall  exempt  such 
seminary  or  school  from  license  or  inspection  ; but  shall 
require  the  same  attendance  at  Matriculation  as  in  the 
case  of  a student  residing  with  his  parent  or  guardian.” 
By  the  eighth  section  it  is  provided — “ That  the  Deans 
of  Residences  shall  have  authority  to  visit  the  Licensed 


Boarding-houses  in  which  students  of  their  respective  The 
creeds  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  religious  in-  Queen's 
struction  to  such  students,  and  shall  also  have  the  power,  College, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  other  I|EL1AST' 
ecclesiastical  authority,  respectively,  to  make  regulations  Rev.  John 
for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of  such  Scottrorter. 
students,  and  for  securing  their  regular  attendance  on 
Divine  worship  ; such  regulations,  before  coming  into 
force,  to  be  laid  before  the  President,  and  certified  by 
him  as  not  interfering  with  the  general  discipline  of 
the  College;  but  in  case  the  said  President  shall  find 
that  such  rules  do  interfere  with  such  discipline,  in 
such  case,  he  shall  have  power  to  send  back  the  same 
to  such  Dean  for  re-consideration  and  amendment  in 
that  respect.”  The  Residences,  which  I may  call  Spe- 
cial Halls,  are  for  the  exclusive  use  of  students  of  the 
Church  or  denomination  by  whom  they  are  occupied. 
Supposing  that  a young  man  resides  in  one  of  them, 
and  sees  reason  to  change  his  Church  or  denomination, 
he  must  be,  according  to  the  fair  interpretation  of  these 
clauses,  considered  as  forfeiting  his  right  to  reside  in 
liis  Special  Hall. 

1434.  Mr.  Price — There  is  nothing  in  the  Statutes 
to  prevent  young  men  being  placed  in  a Boarding-house- 
in  which  persons  of  different  religious  denominations 
may  reside,  if  the  parents  or  guardians  wish  to  put  them 
there? — Nothing;  but  I particularly  refer  to  the  case 
of  students  who  reside  in  these  Special  Halls.  .Sup- 
posing that  a young  man  who  resided  in  one  of  these, 
did  change  his  religious  denomination,  1 conceive,  that 
according  to  the  spirit  of  these  regulations,  he  would, 
ipso  facto,  be  expelled  from  that  Hall  or  residence. 

1435.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — What  provision  do  you 
refer  to  that  gives  the  power  of  expulsion  ? — The  fifth, 
which  says — “That  if  the  bishop,  moderator,  or  con- 
stituted authority  of  any  Church  or  religious  denomi- 
nation, shall  notify  to  the  President  his  or  their  desire 
that  there  shall  be  a Boarding-house  specially  licensed 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  students  of  such  church  or 
denomination,  and  shall  specially  recommend  persons 
applying  for  license  to  establish  the  same,  the  President 
shall,  in  every  such  case,  grant  such  license,  &c.” 
Supposing  that  a Special  Boarding-house  was  estab- 
lished, under  the  Catholic  bishop  here,  (which  is  not  at 
all  likely,  and  therefore  I make  the  supposition,)  and 
that  a young  man  residing  in  it  became  a Protestant, 

I conceive,  that  according  to  that  fifth  regulation,  he 
could  not  continue  to  reside  in  the  Catholic  Boarding- 
hall,  and  yet  by  the  connexion  of  these  different  rules 
and  regulations,  you  would  require  him  to  cease  to  be 
a student  of  the  Queen’s  College. 

1436.  Mr.  Gibson. — I think  you  suppose  the  word 
“exclusive”  means  compulsory? — I mean  solely  for 
the  use  of.  The  Catholic  bishop,  by  the  fifth  section, 
has  the  power  of  setting  his  veto  on  the  Boarding-house. 

1437.  It  does  not  mean  that  Catholics  should  go  there 
only  ? — 1 speak  only  of  those  who  reside  in  a Special 
Hall.  Suppose  a Catholic  young  man  is  placed  under 
the  Catholic  bishop  in  this  Catholic  Hall,  and  that  he 
becomes  a Protestant,  does  not  the  word  “ exclusive  ” 
require  that  he  shall  quit  that  Hall,  and  yet  your  regu- 
lation requires  that  quitting  the  Hall  he  shall  quit  the 
College.  In  my  opinion  the  portion  of  the  section 
which  contemplates  these  Special  Halls  is  opposed  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  I think,  also,  that  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  Professors  of  the  College  shall  not 
meddle  with  Theological  teaching,  or  with  matters 
with  respect  to  which  there  is  controversy  between  the 
different  Churches ; and  here  I am  bound  to  say  that 
the  danger,  prospective  as  it  is,  was  not  at  one  time  far 
distant.  At  the  close  of  last  Session  the  Rev.  Professor 
Reichel  of  this  College,  who  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  Rev.  W. 
Anderson,  who  is  also  a clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,  issued  a printed  notice  which  I shall  now* 
read: — 

“ The  Rev.  Professor  Reichel,  of  Queen’s  College,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Anderson,  curate  of  Belfast,  intend  delivering  a 
course  of  Theological  Lectures,  for  the  benefit  of  students 
of  Queen’s  College,  and  others  who  may  be  desirous  of  pre- 
paring for  Holy  Orders  in  the  Established  Church.  The 
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The  course  will  extend  over  two  years,  and  consist  of  four  lectures 
Queen’s  each  week  during  the  two  first  Terms  of  the  College  Session, 
College,  on  the  following  subjects,  viz., — 1.  Exegesis  of  the  Scriptures; 
Belfast.  2.  Christian  Evidences ; 3.  Church  History;  4.  Dogmatic 
Bev~Jbfcn  Theology.  The  subjects  for  next  Session  are  Exegesis  of  the 
Scott  Porter.  New  Testament  and  Christian  Evidences.  At  the  end  of 
the  First  and  Second  year’s  course  of  lectures,  examinations 
will  be  held,  and  certificates  given  to  those  students  who 
have  attended  the  lectures  and  passed  the  examinations. 
The  lectures  will  be  delivered  for  the  present,  in  the  house 
of  the  Rev.  Professor  Reichel,  8,  Wilmot- terrace,  near  Queen’s 
College.  Students  who  may  wish  to  attend  the  course,  are 
requested  to  send  their  names,  without  delay,  to  the  Rev. 
Professor  Reichel,  on  application  to  whom  all  further  neces- 
sary information  will  be  afforded. 

“ Signed, 

“ Charles  Parsons  Reichel,  b.d. 

“ William  Anderson,  m.a.” 

Sealed  envelopes,  containing  copies  of  this  notice, 
were  handed  by  Professor  Reichel  to  students  attend- 
ing his  class,  in  his  class  room,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  their  fellow  students,  near  the  close  of  the 
last  Session ; and  one  of  these  printed  notices  was  posted 
upon  a frame  in  the  vestibule  of  the  College,  where  it 
remained  during  the  -whole  vacation.  I saw  it  there 
myself ; and  it  seemed  to  me  and  also  to  some  others, 
that  the  course  pursued  by  Professor  Reichel  was  .preg- 
nant with  danger.  The  Ecclesiastical  Association 
with  which  I am  connected,  sent  in  a remonstrance 
against  this  course  to  the  College  authorities,  and  as  I 
drew  it  up,  and  was  the  person  who  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  my  brethren  to  the  subject,  I shall  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  it  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Association  of  Non-Subscribing  Presbyterians : — 

“We  offer  no  objection,  whatever,  to  the  delivery  of 
Theological  lectures  for  the  purpose  above  stated,”  fin  the 
notice)  “by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson  or  any  other  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church,  not  connected  with  Queen’s 
College ; but  we  feel  it  our  duty,  as  friends  of  the  College, 
and  as  the  Religious  guardians  of  several  young  men  who  are 
pursuing  their  studies  within  its  walls,  to  call,  most  respect- 
fully, the  attention  of  the  Council  to  Professor  Reichel’s 
share  in  the  proposed  course. 

“ The  Statutes  of  Queen’s  College  expressly  provide  ‘ that 
no  Professor  shall  deliver  any  special  lectures.,  or  courses  of 
instruction , except  under  the  sanction  of  the  College  Council’ 
(ch.  vi.,  sec.  .5.)  Professor  Reichel,  therefore,  cannot  take 
part  in  the  announced  course  of  Theological  lectures,  except 
under  your  sanction,  and  this  sanction  we  respectfully  entreat 
you  to  withhold.  Having,  in  conformity  with  the  Statutes, 
signed  a promise  ‘that  he  will  not  engage  in  any  avocation 
which  the  President  and  Council  shall  judge  inconsistent 
with  his  office’  (ch.  vi.,  sec.  9),  we  respectfully  call  upon  you, 
the  President  and  Council,  to  inform  him  that  you  judge  the 
avocation  of  Lecturer  on  Theology  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Latin  in  Queen’s  College,  and  to 
require  him  not  to  engage  therein. 

“We  submit  that,  as  the  Colleges’  Act  (8  & 9 Viet.,  ch. 
66,  sec.  14)  provides  a method  ‘for  enabling  every  student 
in  the  said  Colleges  to  receive  religious  instruction,  according 
to  the  creed  which  he  professes  to  hold,’  it  is  not  competent 
for  the  Professor  of  Latin,  nor  even  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
Professors  in  Queen’s  College,  nor  for  any  person,  or  body  of 
persons  whatsoever,  deriving  authority  from  or  under  that 
Act,  to  erect,  sanction,  or  undertake  any  system  of  Theolo- 
gical instruction,  ‘for  the  benefit  of  students  of  Queen’s 
College,’  other  than  that  which  is  pointed  out  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself. 

“ We  think  it  plain  that  if  the  Professors  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, belonging  to  different  religious  denominations,  be 
authorized  to  deliver  Theological  lectures  to  the  students  of 
their  respective  Churches,  both  Professors  and  students  will 
inevitably  be  divided  into  sects  and  parties,  which  will  look 
upon  each  other  with  a certain  degree  ot  distrust ; that  the 
cordial  co-operation  which  is  so  desirable  among  gentlemen 
engaged  in  the  important  work  of  instruction  will  be  dimin- 
ished, and  that,  under  circumstances  which  can  easily  be 
conceived,  and  which  by  no  means  are  unlikely  to  arise,  heats 
and  animosities  may  be  engendered,  which  will  destroy  the 
harmony,  and  materially  affect  the  usefulness  of  the  College. 

“We  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  existing  circumstances  of 
Queen’s  College,  the  proposal  of  Professor  Reichel  is  especially 
objectionable.  There  are  only  two  clergymen  among'  the 
Professors,  and  none  others,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  desire, 
or  perhaps  consider  themselves  competent,  to  deliver  lectures 
on  Theology.  Should  the  two  clerical  Professors  be  permitted 


to  do  so,  their  Churches  would  enjoy  a privilege  in  connexion  The 
with  Queen’s  College,  from  which  all  others  are  debarred,  Queen's 
and  thus  an  ecclesiastical  superiority  would  be  established  College 
within  its  walls,  at  variance  with  the  non-sectarian  character  Belfast. 

of  the  seminary,  contrary  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  Colleges’  

Act,  directly  opposed  to  the  principles  avowed  by  the  eminent  ®®v-  Jo,m 
statesmen  by  whom  that  Act  was  carried  through  Parliament,  mtt  Porter- 
and  calculated  not  merely  to  give  just  offence  to  all  other 
Churches  and  denominations,  but  to  withdraw  from  your 
College  a large  proportion  of  the  public  confidence  and  sup- 
port which  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Still  more  objectionable 
is  such  a proceeding  when  (as  is  the  case ) it  is  adopted  by 
Professor  Reichel  alone,  and  the  contemplated  privilege  is 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  adherents  of  the  creed  of  the 
Established  Church. 

“ We  apprehend  that  if  an  announcement  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  put  forth  by  Professor  Reichel  had  been  issued 
by  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  by  a Unitarian  clergyman, 
being  a Professor  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  declaring  his 
intention  to  take  part  in  a course  of  Theological  lectures,  for 
the  benefit  of  students  in  the  College  belonging  to  his  own 
Church,  he  would  speedily,  and  most  properly,  have  been 
made  to  understand  that  such  an  avocation  was  incompatible 
with  his  office.  We  are  sure  it  will  appear  to  the  Council 
inconsistent  with  impartial  justice  to  grant  to  one  sect  a per- 
mission which  would  undoubtedly  be  withheld  from  another. 

“ The  delivery  of  a course  of  Theological  lectures  ‘intended 
for  the  benefit  of  students  of  Queen’s  College  and  others,’  by 
one  of  the  Professors  of  the  College,  is  altogether  -without 
recedent  in  the  history  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland, 
f it  be  now  sanctioned,  a precedent  will  be  formed,  under 
the  shelter  of  which  innovations  of  a very  sweeping  and 
alarming  character  may  be  introduced,  not  only  in  the  Bel- 
fast College,  but  also  in  the  sister  Institutions. 

“ The  tried  friends  of  non-sectarian  education,  who  exerted 
all  then-  influence  to  promote  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  on  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  basis,  and 
who  have  lent  to  them  their  strenuous  support,  on  the  ground 
of  their  non-sectarian  character,  cannot  be  expected  to  acqui- 
esce in  this  measure.  They  never  will  be  satisfied  to  see  a 
seminar}',  intended  for  the  common  good  of  all  denominations , 
brought  into  formal  Theological  connexion  with  one;  nor 
sanction  the  virtual  application  of  endowments  which  were 
designed  for  the  Literary  instruction  of  all,  to  the  support  of 
Theological  teaching,  for  the  benefit  of  a few.  By  counten- 
ancing the  ill-advised  proceeding  of  Professor  Reichel,  the 
Council  would  give  a triumph  to  the  opponents  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  enemies  of  its  fundamental  principle ; would 
encourage  the  rival  seminaries  now  in  progress  of  erection ; 
and  would  not  only  abate  the  zeal  of  its  own  friends,  but 
probably  throw  many  of  them  into  the  ranks  of  its  opponents. 

How  far  this  strife  might  be  carried  we  cannot  pretend  alto- 
gether to  foresee ; but  every  one  who  reflects  on  the  condition 
of  the  public  mind,  in  reference  to  such  questions,  must  feel 
perfectly  assured  that  its  consequences  would  be  injurious  to 
the  reputation,  and  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast. 

“ We  disclaim”  (and  I may  state  to  the  Commissioners 
that  I disavow)  “ all  personal  hostility  to  Professor  Reichel, 
all  desire  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  providing,  in  a 
fair  and  legitimate  manner,  Theological  instruction  for  the 
students  of  Queen’s  College,  who  may  wish  to  prepare  for 
Orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  But  we  object  to  that 
instruction  being  administered  by  any  of  the  Scientific  or 
Literary  Professors  in  the  seminary,  as  a departure  from  the 
avowed  principle  of  the  College,  unjust  to  other  denomina- 
tions, and  calculated  to  give  rise  to  many  and  serious  evils.” 

I may  add  to  this  statement,  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
would  rejoice  that  the  archbishop  of  the  province,  and 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  were  to  take  means  for 
having  students  of  the  Established  Church  instructed  in 
all  the  branches  of  Theology  necessary  to  prepare  them 
for  Holy  Orders ; and  if  it  be  thought  advisable  to  make 
arrangements  for  such  instruction,  even  within  the  walls 
of  the  College,  similar  to  those  which  exist  with  refer- 
ence to  the  instruction  communicated  by  the  Deans  of 
Residences,  I should  rejoice  in  it;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  have  this  provided  by  other  than  the  Literary  Pro- 
fessors, and  quite  another  thing  to  have  the  Literary 
Professors  administering  it.  I may  also  add,  that  I 
conceive  that  the  precedent  established  in  the  case  of 
Professor  de  Vericour,  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  bears 
in  spirit  on  this  subject.  He  published  a work  entitled, 

A History  of  Christian  Civilization ; upon  the  title- 
page  of  it  he  placed  his  name,  and  his  designation  as 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Queen’s  College, 

Cork.  In  the  preface  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
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The  induced  to  prepare  and  publish  his  History  with  the 
Queen’s  view  to  supply  a text-book  on  the  subject;  and  in 
College,  ^foe  body  0f  the  work  he  introduced  statements  which 
Belfast.  were  i00foed  upon  as  unsatisfactory  by  some  of  the 
Ber.  John  authorities  who  were  connected  with  the  Church  of 
ScottPorter.  Rome.  The  consequence  was  that  his  act  was  dealt 
with  by  the  authorities  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
as  a matter  of  discipline ; and  with  the  view  of  extri- 
cating himself  from  the  consequences  of  his  act,  he 
was  induced  to  offer  as  a compromise  that  he  would 
suppress  the  title-page  and  preface.  This  compromise 
was  accepted;  the  unsold  copies  of  the  work  were, 
therefore,  issued  with  a title-page  in  which  the  name 
appears  as  M.  de  Vericour,  and  no  preface  at  all  is 
given.  I have  a copy  that  was  issued  in  that  form. 
Now  I apprehend  that  there  is  just  as  much  need  for 
strict  adherence  to  the  non-sectarian  principle  at  Bel- 
fast as  at  Cork,  and  that  eveiy  thing  should  be  avoided 
which  would  have  a tendency  to  alienate  the  affections 
or  support  of  any  portion  whatever  of  the  community 
from  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Upon  the  25th  of  October, 
1856,  the  Rev.  Francis  M'Cammon,  who  had  signed 
the  remonstrance  which  I have  read  for  the  Commis- 
sioners, received  the  following  answer: — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  October  25,  1856. 

“ Rev.  Sib, — I am  directed  by  the  President  to  inform 
you  that  he  laid  the  address  of  ‘the  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  the  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians  of  Ire- 
land,’ dated  October  11,  1856,  before  the  first  meeting  of 
Council  for  this  Session  held  this  day,  and  to  add  that  they 
will  take  the  matter  to  which  it  refers  into  their  early  con- 
sideration. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Rd.  Oulton,  Registrar.” 

No  further  communication  having  been  received,  Mr. 
M'Cammon  was  instructed  to  write  again,  -which  he 
did  upon  the  30th  of  the  following  January,  to  the 
authorities  of  Queen’s  College,  requesting  to  know 
what  conclusion  had  been  come  to,  and  he  received 
the  following  answer: — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  February  7,  1857. 

“ Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  January,  I am 
desired  to  inform  you  that  the  proposed  scheme  for  deliver- 
ing a course  of  Theological  lectures  by  Professor  Rcichel  and 
the  Rev..  W.  Anderson,  at  the  private  residence  of  the  former 
not  having  been  carried  into  effect,  the  Council  did  not 
enter  into  the  consideration  of  the  questions  px-oposed  in  the 
letter  of  October  11,  from  ‘ the  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians.’ 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Rd.  Oulton,  Registrar.” 

To  me  these  communications  are  not  satisfactory.  I 
think  that  a determination  having  been  expressed  by 
a Professor  to  do  what  I believe  the  Statutes  pro- 
hibit, and  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  Queen’s 
College  having  been  formally  called  to  that  point,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  latter  to  come  to  a decision  upon  it.  I 
consider  that  they  were  conscientiously  called  on  to  act 
in  such  a case ; and  as  a judge  has  no  right  to  say  he  will 
not  pronounce  sentence  on  the  case  before  him,  as  he 
is  bound  by  his  office  to  do  what  to  right  and  justice 
appertains,  so  I conceive  were  the  Council  of  the 
Queen’s  College ; and  as  to  the  reason  stated,  namely, 
that  the  intention  had  not  been  carried  into  effect,  it 
appears  to  me  that  that  fact  afforded  a very  easy 
means  of  preventing  a precedent  from  being  estab- 
lished. It  could  not  be  said  that  there  was  any  thing 
personal  in  the  decision.  It  would  assume  the  character 
of  a decision  upon  an  A B case,  and  I do  not  think 
that  the  Queen’s  College  authorities  here,  have  shown 
in  this  case  that  anxiety  which  I would  have  expected, 
to  prevent  every  suspicion  of  leaning  to  one  sect  more 
than  to  another  within  their  walls.  If  I be  allowed  to 
go  back  to  the  subject  of  expenses,  I would  say  that 
there  is  an  expense,  though  trifling  in  itself,  which  the 
students  have  to  incur,  that  I think  quite  useless, 
namely,  that  for  a cap  and  gown.  I approve  of  some- 
thing distinctive  being  worn  by  the  students,  which 
may  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  College  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  discipline ; but  then,  the  importance 


of  this  distinctive  costume  arises  entirely  from  being  The 
worn  at  all  times  and  at  all  places.  The  regulations  Queen’s 
for  the  conduct  of  the  students  require  that  the  cap  and  College, 
gown  shall  be  worn  at  all  times,  yet  the  next  regula-  -Belfast‘ 
tion  says,  that  a fine  shall  be  inflicted  if  the  student  Eev.  John 
appear  within  the  College  bounds  without  his  cap  and  ^MPorter. 
gown.  Practically,  he  is  exempted  from  wearing  them 
any  place  but  in  the  College,  the  only,  place  they  can 
be  of  no  use  at  all.  If  the  student  were  required  to 
wear  his  cap  and  gown,  or  his  cap  alone,  in  the  streets, 
it  might  be  of  some  use.  The  expense  is  but  a guinea, 
still  a guinea  is  a matter  of  consequence  to  some  young 
men.  I am  glad  to  find  that  the  College  fees  have 
been  reduced  within  such  limits  as  not  to  make  them  so 
oppressive  as  they  were,  and  I wish  that  every  other 
charge  to  which  the  students  are  liable,  may  be  dimin- 
ished as  far  as  possible. 


John  Stevelly,  ix.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
further  examined. 

1438.  My  Lord,  I understand  that  before  I entered  J-SUveUy, 
the  Hall  to-day,  a statement  was  made  which,  with  LL,D' 
the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  I should  like,  in 
justification  of  myself,  to  say  a word  upon.  I under- 
stand that  Mr.  Porter  observed  upon  the  circumstance 
of  there  being  no  text-books  used  in  certain  classes,  but 
particularly  in  the  class  that  I have  the  honor  of  pre- 
siding over.  I beg  to  state,  that  I have  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  College,  and  long  before,  been  most 
anxious  that  text-books,  and  particularly  in  my  depart- 
ment, should,  if  possible,  be  adopted.  The  difficulty 
is  this,  that  the  books  which  would  be  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  place,  are  of  so  high  a standard  in 
themselves,  and  so  very  expensive,  that  I do  not  feel 
myself  justified  in  calling  on  the  Council  to  place  them 
on  their  list.  The  other  class  of  text-books  which 
would  be  used  by  students  generally,  and  particularly 
by  the  class  of  students  who  are  the  great  majority 
here,  would  certainly  be  not  such  as  I would  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  recognising  even  for 
a minimum  course.  With  regard  to  the  Voluntary 
class,  text-books  have  been  used,  which  have  always 
met  with  the  sanction  of  the  University  Examiners. 

I should  also  mention  that  the  Council,  having  first 
consulted  me,  placed  on  their  list  as  the  book  which 
they  would  require  to  be  read  by  those  students  who, 
comiDg  forward  for  Science  Scholarships  of  the  Third 
year,  were  to  be  examined  on  Natural  Philosophy 
before  I had  an  opportunity  of  leading  their  minds  to 
a knowledge  of  it,  Galbraith  and  Haughton’s  Element- 
ary Treatises  on  Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics.  It  is, 
how-ever,  a mere  Pass  book,  that  any  student  who 
wished  ultimately  to  Pass  with  credit  at  the  end  of 
my  course  of  lectures  should  be  acquainted  with. 


Rev.  Charles  Parsons  Reichel , b.d.,  further  examined. 

1439.  I may  be  allowed  to  mention,  with  respect  to  Rev.  C.  P. 
the  Theological  lectures  which  I proposed  to  deliver  Pekh^s-'D- 
last  year,  that  ever  since  I came  to  Queen’s  College  in 
1850,  it  has  seemed  to  most  persons  connected  with  the 
College,  and  especially  to  those  highest  in  authority,  a 
very  great  evil  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  Institution  in 
Belfast,  aftording  advantages  of  the  same  character  to 
students  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  connected  with 
Queen’s  College,  as  are  afforded  to  students  belonging 
to  the  Presbyterian  Denominations.  The  two  Presby° 
terian  Denominations  have  Theological  Schools  in  Bel- 
fast, for  one  of  which  there  is  a large  endowment  by 
Government,  and  the  Professors  in  the  other,.  Mr. 

Porter,  I believe,  being  one  of  them,  are  paid  by  the 
Government.  Consequently,  so  far  from  attempting 
in  any  way,  to  give  the  students  belonging  to  my  own 
church  a footing  of  superiority,  I was,  in  fact,  merely 
attempting  to  put  them  on  a footing  of  equality  in 
N 2 
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Thk  point  of  advantages  with  the  students  belonging  to  the 
Queen's  two  other  leading  Denominations.  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
College,  grea^  disadvantage  to  Episcopal  students,  that  while 
I Belfast.  ^ Denominations  were  afforded  equal  means  for  reli- 
Kov.  c.  p.  gious  instruction  by  their  respective  Deans  of  Kesi- 
Jieichd,  li.n.  deuces,  still  there  were  no  means  here  for  enabling 
students  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  to  gain 
that  Theological  knowledge  which  theBishop  considered 
requisite  for  entering  Holy  Orders.  Students  belong- 
ino-  to  the  Presbyterian  Denominations  have  Theological 
Schools  of  their  own — one  close  to  the  College,  and 
the  other  at  a distance  from  it;  but  the  students  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  have  no  such  advantages,  and  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  on  an  equality  with 
the  other  students  that  I made  this  attempt.  As  a 
second  ground  for  my  doing  so,  I may  observe,  that 
some  years  ago,  in  1 854  I believe,  the  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor,  being  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  students  belonging  to  our  Church  labored 
in  this  respect,  was  very  anxious  for  the  foundation  of 
a Theological  Seminary,  which  should  "be  properly 
endowed,  and  have  a permanent  existence.  On  that 
occasion,  I was  appointed  by  his  Lordship  as  the 
person  who  was  to  deliver  the  Theological  lectures  in 
that  seminary,  supposing  it  had  been  carried  out;  and 
41 1 that  time  no  opposition  was  made,  nor  did  I hear 
from  any  quarter  the  slightest  whisper  of  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  on  the 
ground  of  my  being  a Professor  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast.  On  that  occasion  I was  prepared  to  give  my 
services  gratuitously,  as  I was  also  when  I proposed  to 
lecture  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  a trifling  sum, 
which  could  not  at  all  indemnify  me  for  my  time  and 
labor,  but  which  would  make  the  students  feel  that  they 
did  not  get  then-  instruction  without  paying  for  it.  So 
sensible  are  the  heads  of  this  College  of  the  importance 
of  having  something  of  the  kind  which  I attempted, 
that  Dr.  Andrews,  the  Vice-President,  some  years  ago, 
encouraged  me  to  take  a room  somewhere  in  the  town, 
and  deliver  lectures  on  Theology  to  students  belonging 
to  my  own  Church,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  for  the  College  that  that  should  be 
done;  and  I may  say,  that  I had  the  cordial  sanction 
of  the  President  when  I proposed  giving  these  lectures 
last  year.  I can  hardly  conceive  that  the  argument 
could  have  been  seriously  brought  forward  by  any 
person,  that  my  adopting  this  coarse  would  be  abusing 
the  endowment  given  by  the  Government  for  a different 
purpose;  because  it  might  as  well  be  said,  if  at  any  time 
I wrote  a book  on  a subject  not  immediately  connected 
with  my  class,  that  I was  abusing  the  endowment  given 
by  the  Government  for  the  teaching  of  Latin,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  this  book,  and  that  this  could 
not  be  done,  because  I was  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment endowment.  With  regard  to  the  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality, which  has  been  brought  out  in  the  statement 
addressed  to  the  Council,  and  which  Mr.  Porter  read, 
I may,  I think,  observe,  that  I never  heard  of  any  such 
suspicion  among  the  students  with  regard  to  any  Pro- 
fessor, and  certainly  not  with  regard  to  myself.  I do 
not  think  there  is  the  slightest  feeling  of  that  kind,  either 
among  the  students  themselves,  or  the  public  generally ; 
and  until  the  particular  occasion  arose,  on  which  it  was 
necessary  to  deliver  this  circular,  which  I only  delivered 
to  students  who  I ascertained  were  members  of  my  own 
Church,  I never  knew,  except  by  mere  accident,  the 
different  creeds  of  the  students.  I should  notice,  how- 
ever, that  I did  not  propose  to  deliver  lectures  to  any 
students  in  the  College  but  such  as  had  preliminary 
standing  in  the  College.  Now  it  happens,  that  with 
the  last  year’s  students  I have  no  concern,  they  do  not 
come  under  me  at  all ; and  thus  I may  say  that,  with 
regard  to  the  majority  of  the  students  who  would  have 
attended  the  Theological  lectures  I proposed  to  deliver, 
the  suspicion  of  partiality  could  have  no  place  whatever. 
With  respect  to  the  legality  of  the  course,  I have  to  state 
that  the  Statutes,  as  I am  advised  by  Mr.  Leslie  and 
Mr.  Molyneux,  only  provide  that  no  Professor  shall 
deliver  any  lectures  that  are  judged  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  by  the  Council.  Therefore,  until  such  time 
as  the  Council  prohibited  me,  I had  a perfect  right 


to  deliver  these  lectures.  Of  course  it  is  within  the  The 
knowledge  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  Bishop  is  one  Queen's 
of  the  Visitors,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  would  not  Qoi-legk, 
appoint  me  one  of  the  Theological  Professors,  if  he  ELFAST- 
thought  he  was  lending  his  sanction  to  an  illegal  pro-  Rev.  a p. 
ceeding,  and  one  that  was  calculated  to  damage  the  Jte‘ohd,u.„. 
College.  I beg  leave  to  state,  that  I believe  there  is 
no  personal  feeling  mixed  up  in  the  matter.  I know 
that  Mr.  Porter  is  simply  acting  from  what  he  believes 
to  be  in  furtherance  of  public  duty.  I may  state  to  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  words  of  the  circular  are, 

“ students  of  Queen’s  College  and  others.”  It  was  by 
no  means  intended  that  those  lectures  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  College. 


Rev.  John  Scott  Porter,  further  examined. 

1440.  I wish  to  add  to  my  testimony,  a document  Rev.  John 
addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  by  licoU Porlir- 
the  Non-subscribing  Presbyterian  Association,  and 
which  I shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commis- 
sioners by  reading.  It  relates  to  the  important  subject 
of  re-arranging  the  courses,  and  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  classes,  and  to  the  lightening,  if  possible,  of  the 
fees  upon  the  students.  Since  that  paper  was  addressed 
to  the  Senate,  however,  the  fees  have  been  so  diminished, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  be  almost  abolished ; but  in 
all  other  respects  the  facts  stated  remain  the  same. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  I shall  hand 
in  the  paper  referred  to  for  their  consideration.* 

[The  Witness  zoithdrew.'] 


William  M‘  Gee,  m.d.,  Poor  Law  Guardian  of  the 
Belfast  Union,  called  in,  sworn,  and  examined. 

1441.  Chairman. — TlieCommissionerswillbehappy  Wm-ATOet, 
to  receive  any  information  you  may  wish  to  address  to  ,,p' 
them? — I wish  to  give  evidence  respecting  what  took 

place  at  the  Board  of  Guardians,  with  reference,  to 
throwing  open  the  Workhouse  Hospital  to  the  Medical 
students  of  the  Queen’s  College. 

1442.  Mi-.  Gibson. — Are  you  a Poor  Law  Guardian? 

I am,  for  the  last  eleven  or  twelve  years. 

1443.  Would  you  state  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
feeling  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  with  respect  to 
continuing  the  permission  granted  to  the  students  to 
walk  the  Union  Hospital?— I know  there  is  a majority 
in  favor  of  it.  The  first  occasion  on  which  the  ques- 
tion of  admitting  the  students  to  practise  in  the  W ork- 
house  Hospital  came  before  the  Board,  was,  when  an 
application  was  made  by  either  the  students  themselves, 
or  some  of  the  Faculty,  for  the  admission  of  the  students 
to  witness  the  practice  in  the  Lock  wards.  The  Guar- 
dians affirmed  the  principle,  by  stating  their  willingness 
to  admit  the  students;  but  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
fearing  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  the 
house,  were  desirous  that  the  Guardians  should  not 
authorize  their  admission  to  the  female  wards.  Accord- 
ingly, we  confined  the  admission  of  the  students,  on  that 
occasion,  to  the  male  Lock  wards.  During  the  last 
year  the  Government  introduced  a Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  was  subsequently  withdrawn.  The 
Guardians  viewed  that  proposed  enactment  with  great 
dissatisfaction,  conceiving  that  it  would  interfere  with 
their  privileges.  They  believed  that  it  gave  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Queen’s  College  power  to  appoint  or  direct 
the  appointment  of  physicians  to  attend  on  the  treat- 
ment of  patients  in  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  and  these 
physicians,  or  Medical  attendants  might  be  Professors 
in  the  Queen’s  College.  There  was  another  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill,  that  in  case  of  suspending  the  admission 
of  students,  the  Guardians  were  boundto  report  such  sus- 
pension immediately  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ; 
and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s 
College — which  they  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to. 

The  Bill  contained  also  other  objectionable  provisions, 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  331. 
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and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  Guardians  used  every 
queen's  endeavour  to  get  the  Bill  thrown  out ; and  whether  it 
College,  was  through  their  efforts,  or  those  of  others,  I do  not 
Belfast.  kn0W)  but  the  Bill,  as  the  Commissioners  are  aware, 
,rr,  Was  withdrawn.  As  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
ua.j.r.  dians,  I conceived  it  my  duty,  while  I opposed  that 
proposed  enactment,  to  facilitate  in  every  way  I could, 
the  throwing  open  of  our  Hospitals  to  the  students,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  receive  Medical  instruc- 
tion. I advocated  this  principle,  irrespective  of  the 
consideration,  whether  the  admission  of  the  students 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Queen’s  College  to  afford  a perfect  curriculum  of 
Medical  education.  There  have  been  statements  pro 
and  con ; and  into  that  controverted  question  I shall 
not  enter.  Be  the  advantages  afforded  by  other  Insti- 
tutions what  they  may — no  matter  what  opportunities 
they  have  for  giving  instruction,  I have  always  been 
of  opinion)  that  we  should  permit  the  students  to  de- 
rive information  from  every  possible  source.  That  our 
Hospital  is  sufiiciently  capacious,  and  that  it  contains 
a suliicient  number  of  patients,  I believe  there  can  be 
little  doubt.  Its  capabilities  have  been,  perhaps,  rated 
too  high.  Five  hundred  beds  would  be  an  extreme 
number,  but  if  you  take  350  beds  as  the  ordinary  num- 
ber, and  150  as  the  minimum,  then  you  may  reckon 
250  as  the  average.  I think  that  would  be  a fair  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  patients  continually  under  treat- 
ment in  the  Workhouse  Hospital  as  distinguished  from 
the  Infirmary  in  the  Workhouse,  and  from  the  Hospital 
attached  to  the  school  building  where  children  are 
treated  for  diseases  of  the  skin.  This,  our  Workhouse 
or  Fever  Hospital,  is  termed  a ward  ancillary  to  the 
Workhouse,  although  it  is  a building  nearly  half  the 
size  of  the  Workhouse ; still,  according  to  law,  it  is  a 
ward  ancillary  to  the  Workhouse.  The  cases  treated 
there  are  cases  of  contagious  disease  of  every  descrip- 
tion, affecting  the  old  and  the  young.  The  state  of 
the  law  prevents  our  admitting  to  the  Workhouse 
Hospital,  directly  from  outside,  any  person  who  is  not 
laboring  under  contagious  disease,  and  whose  family 
will  not  come  into  the  Workhouse  themselves.  This 
law,  however,  is  not  operative,  because  the  district 
Medical  attendants  when  called  on  to  visit  a patient, 
will  see  him  laboring  under  fever,  and  as  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  at  first  whether  that  fever  be  contagious,  or 
merely  symptomatic  of  other  diseases,  it  frequently 
happens  that  persons  are  sent  to  the  Hospital  as  fever 
patients,  who  are  virtually  laboring  under  other  dis- 
eases. Therefore  the  class  of  cases  treated  in  the  Work- 
house  is  not  confined  to  the  very  aged  or  infirm,  or  to 
the  very  young.  We  have  twenty-one  wards,  exclu- 
sive of  separate  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  our 
house  surgeon,  of  our  compounder,  of  our  head 
nurse,  and  the  under  nurses.  If  the  principle  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Guardians  was  carried  still  further,  and 
that  the  students  should  be  admitted  to  all  our  public 
Institutions  as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  without  interfering 
with  the  recovery  of  patients,  I think  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  of  great  advantage.  As  I have  stated, 
I consider  myself  bound,  though  I opposed  the  measure 
introduced  by  the  Government,  to  afford  every  facility 
for  throwing  open  our  wards  to  the  students  ; and  when 
the  students,  this  year,  presented  a memorial  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  praying  admission  to  witness  the 
practice  in  the  Lock  wards  (a  privilege  which  they 
had,  but  were  not  aware  of),  I took  the  opportunity  of 
submitting  a resolution,  which  I succeeded  in  carrying, 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  the  students  to 
witness  the  practice,  not  only  in  the  male  Lock  wards, 
but  in  the  fever  wards  of  the  Hospital,  that  is  to  say, 
in  our  large  Fever  Hospital  already  described.  That, 
resolution  was  approved  by  a large  majority,  but  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  however,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a proceeding  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Poor  Law ; and  they  informed  us  they 
would  not  sanction  it.  The  Guardians  followed,  how- 
ever, the  example  set  in  other  places — in  Galway,  for 
instance — and  resolved  to  carry  out  their  view,  which 
they  did,  though  the  majority  was  not  so  large,  in  con- 
. sequence  of  an  amendment  that  was  moved,  not  annul- 


ing  the  former  resolution,  but  declaring  that  we  had  Tire 
already  done  enough  in  affirming  the  principle,  and  Queen's 
that  we  should  now  allow  the  question  to  go  asleep,  as  College, 
it  were.  This  course,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  *'  FAS 
majority  of  the  Guardians,  and  it  was  resolved  that  we  Wm.M-Gee, 
should  proceed  to  carry  out  our  view.  Accordingly,  m-d.,  j.p. 
our  own  physician,  Dr.  James  Seaton  Reid,  is  now 
giving  Clinical  instruction  to  students  who  witness  the 
practice  in  the  Hospital.  He  has  informed  me  that 
twenty-eight  names  have  been  entered,  and  he  has  an 
average  attendance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  upon  the 
Clinical  lectures  given  upon  cases  treated  in  the  Work- 
house  Hospital.  In  reference  to  public  establishments, 

I may  state,  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the 
students  were  allowed  admission  to  the  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  Commissioners  are  aware,  that  the  East 
India  Company’s  Service  requires  attendance  for  three 
months  on  practical  instruction  given  at  a public 
Asylum,  before  the  Medical  man  is  qualified  for  admis- 
sion into  their  service.  I think  it  desirable,  if  we  are 
to  have  home  education,  that  the  curriculum  should  be 
complete,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I have  taken  some 
interest  in  this  question. 

1444.  I think  you  have  stated  that  it  was  the  objec- 
tion to  the  strong  powers  contained  in  the  Government 
Bill  which  led  the  Guardians  to  reject  the  measure 
altogether? — Many  of  them  objected  to  it,  on  that 
ground,  but  there  were  other  grounds  of  objection. 

1445.  Could  you  favor  the  Commissioners  with  the 
outline  of  a Bill,  which  you  consider  would  secure  the 
object  the  College  has  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  infringe  on  what  the  Guardians  consider  their  spe- 
cial privileges? — I think  it  would  be  a dangerous 
experiment. 

1446.  If  such  a measure  were  framed,  from  what  you 
know  of  the  tone  of  the  Guardians,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  favorably  received  ? — I know  their  reply  to 
me  would  be,  that  it  would  finally  lead  to  abuse,  and 
entail  certain  expenses,  by  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional Physicians. 

1447.  I do  not  want  you  to  submit  any  proposal  to 
the  Guardians,  but  to  favor  the  Commissioners  with 
the  clauses  of  a Bill  which  you  think  would  perma- 
nently secure  the  privileges,  which,  in  your  capacity  as 
Guardian,  you  have  procured  for  the  students,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  interfere  with  the  Medical  Body 
connected  with  the  Workhouse,  or  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Guardians  ? — There  would  be  difficulty,  and  I 
believe  some  danger  attending  such  a step.  I think  you 
would  have  every  thing  secured  that  you  require,  if 
you  got  the  lectures  of  the  physician  attending  the 
Workhouse  recognised  by  the  Queen’s  University.  It 
has  been  done  in  Galway,  I am  told,  where  there  are 
some  four  or  five  Hospitals,  and  in  three  of  them  Clini- 
cal instruction  is  given.  My  object  in  stating  this  is 
to  show,  that  however  valuable  our  General  Hospital 
in  Frederick-street  is,  still  it  should  not  prevent  us  from 
affording  the  students  every  opportunity  of  receiving 
instruction.  I believe  our  Hospital  in  Frederick-street 
must  continue,  as  it  is  at  present — the  great  Surgical 
Hospital.  Our  Workhouse  is  in  a locality  unsuited  for 
diseases  arising  from  casualties  ; and  therefore  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  Frederick-street  Hospital  should 
be  upheld  as  a Surgical  Hospital. 

1448.  Is  there  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the 
permanence  of  the  Frederick-street  Hospital? — As  a 
matter  of  opinion,  I think  it  will  go  on  and  prosper. 

At  one  time  the  subscriptions  fell  away,  but  the  public 
now  duly  appreciate  the  Frederick-street  Hospital,  and 
will  uphold  it. 

[The  Witness  zoithdrew. J 


Henry  Miller,  Esq.,  Farmer,  called  in,  sworn,  and 
examined. 


1449.  Chairman Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Henry 

nature  of  the  Agricultural  Lectures  that  arc  delivered  mler< Esq' 
in  this  College  ? — I know  that  such  lectures  are  given, 

but  I am  not  particularly  acquainted  with  them. 

1450.  Can  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
a course  of  lectures  upon  Agriculture  ? — My  opinion 
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The  is,  that  such  lectures  are  very  valuable  in  this 
Queen's  country. 

College,  1451.  D0  you  think  it  likely,  as  the  advantages  to  he 
ELFAST‘  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Scientific  parts  of  Agri- 
Eenry  culture  become  more  widely  known,  that  persons  will 
Miller,  Esq.  foe  more  anxious  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  such  a 
subject  ? — I do. 

1452.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington Are  you  an  extensive 

farmer  yourself? — I farm  about  100  acres. 

1453.  Did  you  receive  any  instruction  in  Agricul- 
ture in  any  School  or  College  yourself? — No. 

1454.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  generally  known  among 
the  farmers  of  the  adjoining  counties,  that  there  is  a 
Professor  here  who  gives  lectures  on  Agriculture? — 
A great  many  do  not  know  of  that  fact. 

1455.  Then  you  think  if  it  were  generally  known 
among  them,  that  they  would  he  likely  to  send  their 
sons  to  acquire  the  information  which  his  lectures 
afford? — I think  so. 

1456.  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  besides  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  a man  acquires  by  following  the 
plough  on  his  own  farm,  or  his  father’s  farm,  it  is  of 
great  value  that  he  should  receive  such  instruction  in 
Agricultural  matters  as  can  only  he  obtained  in  Agri- 
cultural Schools,  or  in  a College  which  embraces  Agri- 
culture in  its  course? — Few  farmers  do  follow  their 
own  plough,  they  do  more  the  Scientific  part  of  the 
work;  but  it  is  necessary  that  farmers  should  have 
more  Scientific  knowledge  than  they  generally  possess. 

1457.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  amember  of  any  F arming 
Society  ? — The  North-East  Agricultural  Association. 

1458.  Have  you  competed  for  any  of  the  prizes 
awarded  by  that  Society  ? — I have. 

1459.  Have  you  succeeded? — Partially. 

1460.  Is  there  a growing  interest  in  Agricultural 
pursuits  now  beginning  to  manifest  itself  among  per- 
sons of  your  class? — A great  change  has  taken  place 
in  that  respect  within  the  last  few  years. 

1461.  Has  the  system  of  Agriculture  pursued  gene- 
rally in  the  country  undergone  any  improvement  of 
late  years? — It  has. 

1462.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  grow- 
ing of  flax? — Slightly. 

1463.  Have  you  grown  any  on  your  own  lands? — 
Once  or  twice. 

1464.  I believe  that  to  grow  flax  successfully  requires 
Scientific  knowledge? — Yes. 

1465.  Do  you  think  if  the  people  were  aware  that 
the  lectures  delivered  here  by  the  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture, explained  how  flax  was  to  be  treated  so  as  to 
he  successfully  cultivated,  that  it  is  likely  they  would 
he  more  sought  after? — They  would. 

1466.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Sciences  which  would  he  obtained  here,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Agricultural  department,  would  be 
reckoned  of  practical  value? — I think  Science  is  of 
great  value. 

1467.  Do  you  think,  that  in  an  Institution  like  this, 
useful  practical  knowledge  could  be  obtained? — I do 
not  know  what  could  be  obtained  here. 

1468.  Do  you  think,  if  a practical  man  had  a son, 
whom  he  wished  to  train  up  as  a farmer,  that  he  would, 
by  sending  him  to  this  College,  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  spending  his  time  profitably,  and  studying  a course 
which  he  could  turn  afterwards  to  good  account? — It 
will  he  absolutely  necessary,  I think,  in  a few  years,  for 
all  farmers  to  possess  the  Scientific  knowledge  which, 
I should  say,  may  he  acquired  here.  All  young  farmers 
must  go  to  College  after  some  time. 

1469.  In  the  race  of  life,  you  think  that  the  young 
farmer  who  has  been  trained  up  in  a Scientific  Institu- 
tion of  this  kind,  will  win  the  day  against  the  man  who 
has  only  practice  to  depend  upon,  without  the  aid  of 
Science? — I do. 

[ The  Witness  withdrew .] 


Rev.  George  Hill,  Librarian,  sworn  and  examined. 
Ecv.  George  1470.  Chairman. — You  are  the  Librarian  of  this 
Mm.  College? — I am. 

1471.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office? — Since 
1850. 


1472.  What  are  your  duties?— -The  general  super-  The 
vision  of  the  books,  and  attendance  every  day  in  the  Queen’s 
week  in  the  Library,  for  the  purpose  of  superintending  S0LI'EGE> 
the  two  departments  of  it — the  Consulting  department  ELfAST- 
and  the  Lending  department.  I also  order  books  and  Bev.  George 
prepare  catalogues.  My  hours  are,  during  the  Session, IliU- 
from  ten  o’clock  until  three ; and  during  the  vacation 

I attend  three  days  in  the  week,  from  eleven  until 
three  o’clock.  I attend  in  the  Library  during  the  whole 
year,  I may  say,  with  the  exception  of  the  month  of 
August,  when  the  Library  is  closed. 

1473.  Under  whose  direction  do  you  purchase  the 
books? — Under  the  direction  of  the  Library  Committee. 

1474.  Out  of  what  funds  are  the  books  purchased? — 

The  funds  provided  by  the  Government. 

1475.  What  amount  is  generally  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books? — During  last  Session,  I believe  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  £600;  the  Session  before  to 
£700.  The  Bursar  can  supply  more  particular  infor- 
mation on  that  point 

1476.  What  facilities  are  afforded  to  the  students  to 
read  books  in  the  Library? — They  are  at  liberty  to  read 
from  ten  o’clock  until  three  o’clock.  I am  present 
during  that  time  to  give  any  book  they  may  wish  to 
consult,  or  to  lend  them  any  book  that  is  permitted  to 
be  lent.  We  have  two  departments,  in  one  of  which, 
the  students  consult  the  books,  and  in  the  other  get 
books  out  on  loan.  We  do  not  lend  out  valuable  books. 

1477.  Have  you  any  particular  statement  you  wish 
to  address  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  the  Library? 

— I believe  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  Librarian  is 
a member  of  the  Library  Committee,  and  I should  like 
to  have  that  privilege. 

1478.  Can  you  state,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what 
is  the  practice  in  other  Libraries  on  this  point? — I 
cannot. 

1479.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  practice  is  as  you 
have  stated,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin? — I believe  it 
is,  but  I am  not  sure. 

1480.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  so  in  the  Dublin 
Society? — No;  what  I wish  to  represent  is,  that  my 
being  a member  of  the  Library  Committee  would  faci- 
litate the  ordering  of  books,  and  conduce  to  the  general 
good  working  of  the  Library. 

1481.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make? — 

I would  respectfully  press  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  emolument  I receive  is  very 
inadequate  considering  the  amount  of  work  I have  to 
perform.  I believe  when  the  College  was  established, 
it  was  the  intention  that  the  Librarian  should  have  a 
better  salary  than  he  enjoys  at  present.  Whether  the 
present  low  salary  arose  in  consequence  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  funds  over  extra  Professors,  I do  not 
know,  hut  it  is  very  inadequate.  I have  no  emolu- 
ments arising  from  any  other  source  than  the  salary  I 
receive,  and  I am  occupied  the  whole  year  with  the 
exception  of  one  month,  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
my  office.  I may  mention  that  I forwarded  a memorial 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant on  the  subject,  and  stated  in  it  the  facts  of  the  j 

case. 

1482.  Have  you  any  further  observations  to  make? 

—No. 

Alexander  Gordon,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  sworn  and  examined. 

1483.  Chairman You  are  Professor  of  the  Prac-  jiCx.  Got- 

tice  of  Surgery  ? — Yes.  don’  M’D' 

1484.  Having  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Dr. 

Carlile  and  Dr.  Ferguson,  have  you  any  thing  to  add 
to  their  statements? — I wish  to  bring  prominently 
before  the  Commissioners,  the  importance  of  the  Union 
Hospital  to  the  Medical  School  of  this  College.  I use 
the  word  Medical  School,  because  I think  that  our  true 
position  will  be  recognised  by  the  Commissioners,  by 
keeping  the  word  Medical  School  rather  than  College 
before  us.  The  majority  of  our  students  have  not 
taken  the  College  Degree,  because  it  is  comparatively 
of  little  value  to  them ; they  take  Diplomas  in  pre- 
ference. Some  go  to  London,  a great  number  to  Edin- 
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_ B burgh,  and  some  to  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons. 
qoebn's  The  Degree  of  this  College  confers  no  substantial 
College,  advantage,  whereas  the  Diploma  is  a qualification  re- 
BEtFAST.  qUjled  nearly  by  all  our  public  Bodies.  To  show  the 
~~G0r-  importance  of  the  Union  Hospital  to  the  Medical 
School,  I may  state,  that  from  the  woi-kliouse  returns 
for  the  3rd  of  March,  1857, 1 find  that  there  were  248‘in 
Hospital,  and  351  in  the  Infirmary,  making  altogether 
between  Hospital  and  Infirmary  599  cases.  I learned, 
however,  from  Dr.  M‘Gee,  that  there  is  in  addition  a 
children’s  Hospital.  Thus,  it  appears,  we  have  Hospitals 
for  young,  old,  and  middle-aged.  I should  say  that 
very  few  of  our  large  metropolitan  Hospitals,  afford  at 
all  the  same  facilities.  The  Commissioners  arc  aware 
that  a Bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  students  into  the  Workhouse  Hos- 
pital, but  it  was  withdrawn.  I very  carefully  con- 
sidered that  Bill,  and  looked  upon  it  as  one  which 
we  required.  I listened  very  attentively  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Dr.  M‘Gee,  because  he  takes  a prominent 
position  at  the  Board  in  Medical  matters ; and  I con- 
sider the  way  in  which  he  would  tlirow  open  the 
Union  Hospital  to  our  students,  would  be  of  no  value ; 
in  other  words,  if  we  were  to  adopt  Clinical  instruction 
over  which  we  would  have  no  control  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. The  Board  of  Guardians  could  have  no  control 
over  the  Clinical  instruction  delivered — the  College 
could  have  no  control.  To  whom,  then,  is  Dr.  Reid, 
who  gives  the  Clinical  instruction,  to  be  amenable  ? 
The  plan  I should  like  to  see  adopted,  would  he,  that 
a certain  number  of  Medical  and  Surgical  wards  should 
be  set  apart  in  the  Hospital  for  Clinical  instruction, 
and  that  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College  should 
have  the  power  of  election  to  these  wards.  They  might 
elect  as  Professor,  a man  from  the  country  or  in  the 
town,  but  that  would  be  a matter  for  their  own  con- 
sideration. I would  propose,  also,  that  the  Medical 
officer  of  the  Union  Workhouse  should  be  associated 
with  the  Medical  Professors ; and  I believe  the  Medical 
School  in  the  Queen’s  College,  will  never  be  placed  in 
a proper  position  until  that  is  done.  There  is  no  doubt 
the  General  Hospital  is  a very  good  Hospital,  but  the 
Union  Hospital  affords  a class  of  diseases  which  the 
General  Hospital  does  not ; then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  General  Hospital  affords  cases,  such  as  those  caused 
by  accidents,  that  the  Union  Hospital  does  not. 

1485.  Mr.  Price. — By  what  plan  would  you  propose 
to  associate  the  Medical  officers  of  the  Workhouse 
Hospital  and  the  Medical  officers  of  the  College  ? — 
As  the  Bill  proposed — that  the  College  Council  should 
nominate  a certain  number  of  Professors  to  a certain 
number  of  wards  or  beds,  in  the  Union  Hospital,  and 
that  those  officers  should  be  associated  with  the  Medi- 
cal officer  or  officers  of  the  Union  Workhouse,  and 
that  in  conjunction  they  should  deliver  a course  of 
Clinical  instruction. 

1486.  Do  you  mean  that  the  officers  of  the  Work- 
house  should  receive  a portion  of  the  Medical  fees? — 
The  Hospital  fee. 

1487.  Do  the  Medical  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
College  practise  also  in  Belfast? — Yes. 

1488.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  that  the  Medical 
Degree  is  not  valued,  while  the  Surgical  Diploma  is 
greatly  valued? — That  can  be  easily  explained,  by 
looking  to  the  regulations  of  the  various  public  Bodies. 
Let  us  take  the  Medical  department  of  the  Army. 
Candidates  who  have  a Degree  of  A.B.,  or  A.M.,  as 
well  as  that  of  M.D.,  will  be  preferred ; but  the  name 
of  no  candidate  can  be  placed  on  the  list  who  does  not 
present  the  Diploma  of  either  the  College  of  Surgeons 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin.  The  regulations  of 
the  Navy  Board  state,  that  no  person  can  bo  admitted 
as  an  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  shall 
not  produce  a Diploma  or  Certificate  from  one  of  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  or  Glasgow. 

1489.  The  Diploma  in  Surgery  is  more  generally 
required  than  the  Medical  Degree?— Yes. 

1490.  You  might  be  a Surgeon  and  not  have  the 
M.D.  Degree  ? — Yes ; you  might  get  into  the  Navy  or 
Army  without  the  Degree. 


William  Burden,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  sworn  The 
and  examined.  Queen’s 

College, 

1491.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Midwifery  ? Eelfabt- 

— ^es‘  Wm.  Mur- 

1492.  Do  you  hold  any  other  office  ? I am  the  den<  M-D- 

Attendant  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Belfast. 

1493.  Have  you  any  observations  that  you  wish  to 
address  to  the  Commissioners? — I would  prefer  that 
the  Commissioners  should  put  to  me  such  questions  as 
they  deem  necessary. 

1494.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington — What  is  your  opinion 
as  to  the  Medical  course  which  is  required  for  the 
M.D.  Degree  ? — I tliink  it  is  a great  deal  too  wide. 

1495.  In  what  respect  ?_ The  classes  which  the  stu- 
dents are  obliged  to  attend  are  too  numerous. 

1496.  Would  you  specify  those  classes  which,  in 
your  opinion,  ought  to  be  dispensed  with  ?— I do  not 
attend  to  any  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College 
but  the  Medical  part. 

1497.  What  portion  of  the  Medical  course  do  you 
think  should  be  dispensed  with  ? — In  looking  over  the 
list  of  classes  which  the  Medical  students  attend,  they 
are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  College.  There 
are  three  courses  required  here,  which  are  not  required 
in  other  Colleges,  and  I think  if  these  courses  were 
dropped,  that  the  students  would  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  Medical  subjects.  The  course  of  Natural 
History  might  be  dispensed  with,  except  the  Botanical 
portion  of  it,  which  is  necessary.  Natural  Philosophy  is 
not  required  in  the  other  Colleges,  and  should  not,  I 
think,  be  required.  Modern  Languages  are  not  re- 
quired in  the  other  Colleges,  and,  I think,  should  be 
dropped  here. 

1498.  When  you  refer  to  these  branches  not  being 
required  in  the  other  Colleges,  you  do  not  refer  to  the 
other  Queen’s  Colleges  ? —No ; but  in  other  Colleges 
besides  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

1499.  Do  you  not  consider  that  a competent  know- 
ledge of  French,  and  even  of  German,  affords  a very 
great  facility  to  the  Medical  student,  for  acquiring  an 
accurate  and  full  knowledge  of  his  profession  ? — There 
are  many  subjects  which  every  student  could  acquire  in 
time,  but  not  while  a student.  The  number  of  subjects 
which  he  is  now  obliged  to  learn  here,  while  a student, 
prevent  him  from  giving  that  attention  to  subjects  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  his  practice,  which  he  would 
give  if  he  had  not  so  many  subjects  to  attend  to. 

1500.  Do  you  consider  that,  as  a general  principle,  it 
would  be  for  the  good  of  society,  that  a person  entering 
the  Medical  profession,  should  only  be  required  to  have 
an  education  in  Medicine,  and  not  a general  liberal 
education  ? — I think  a common  school  education,  so  far 
as  the  Modern  Languages  are  concerned,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  young  man  while  he  is  a student.  It 
requires  too  much  time  from  him  to  possess  a knowledge 
of  these  Languages,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  understand 
the  works  that  are  produced  in  them.  I tliink  very 
few  of  the  students,  even  after  they  have  taken  the 
course  of  Modern  Languages  here,  could  manage  these 
Languages  so  as  to  make  them  available  for  their  prac- 
tical purposes,  or  could  understand  the  books  written 
in  them.  They  would,  after  they  left  College,  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  study  of  these  Languages, 
than  they  did  before,  and  acquire  such  facilities  as 
would  enable  them  to  make  practical  use  of  them.  It 
is  on  that  account  that  I think,  having  a school  educa- 
tion is  sufficient  for  the  Languages,  until  the  students 
have  gone  through  then-  College  education;  and  I 
think  that  every  physician  would  try  and  take  care 
that  lie  lias  sufficient  knowledge,  at  least,  of  one  of  the 
Modern  Languages,  which  will  be  generally  the  French. 

1501.  "Would  you  require  that  a knowledge  of  the 
French  language  should  be  acquired  in  that  school 
education  to  which  you  refer  ? — I would  require  such  a 
knowledge  as  would  allow  the  student  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  it  afterwards. 

1502.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination being  maintained? — Not  at  present.  I 
think  it  should  be  done  away  with  altogether.  Other 
Colleges  do  not  require  it,  and  our  requiring  it  pre- 
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The  vents  a number  of  students  from  coming  to  this  Col- 
Queen’s  lege,  because  they  would  not  like  to  submit  to  the 
College,  cilance  0f  being  rejected.  When  a young  man  is  re- 
Belfast.  jected)  he  feels  it  during  his  whole  life;  and  he  will 
Bur-  not  run  such  a risk,  if  he  can  get  his  Degree  without  a 
den,  m.d.  Matriculation  Examination.  W e have  to  compete  with 
Colleges  which  do  not  require  this  Examination,  and  by 
which  the  students  are  prevented  from  coming  here. 
Then,  we  are  told,  having,  in  addition,  made  our  educa- 
tion higher  than  in  other  Colleges,  that  the  students 
are  not  coming.  If  we  maintain  a higher  standard  of 
Medical  education  generally  than  is  maintained  in 
other  Colleges,  we  will  have  students  of  a better  class, 
but  comparatively  few  in  number. 

1503.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  preferable, — to 
abolish  the  Matriculation  Examination  altogether  or 
reduce  it  very  much  ?— I would  say,  abolish  it  altoge- 
ther, until  other  Colleges  adopt  the  same  Examination. 
The  Matriculation  Examination  is,  no  doubt,  valuable ; 
but  then,  other  Colleges  do  not  adopt  it,  and  therefore 
we  throw  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  students  com- 
ing here. 

1504.  Supposing  that  those  other  Colleges  which  do 
not  require  the  Matriculation  Examination  adopted 
your  line  of  argument,  and  wait  until  there  is  a change 
in  other  Institutions,  no  change  will  ever  take  place? 
— That  objection  would  be  answered,  if  all  the  College 
authorities  consulted  and  came  to  a fixed  rule  on  the 
subject. 

1505.  Then  you  would  do  away  with  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination,  until  all  the  Colleges  came  to  some 
definite  arrangement? — Yes. 

1506.  If  the  Matriculation  Examination  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  Modern  Languages  put  out  of  the  course 
required  here,  what  security  would  you  have,  that  the 
student  who  had  passed  through  the  course  of  Medicine 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  had  a knowledge  of  even 
the  rudiments  of  the  French  Language,  which  you 
would  have  him  possess  ? — It  would  be  of  no  use  to 
him  directly. 

1507.  Would  it  not  be  of  use  to  him  in  case  he 
desired  to  visit  the  Schools  of  Medicine  on  the  Conti- 
nent ? — He  would  not  think  of  going  there  unless  he 
had  a previous  knowledge  of  the  language  ; but  if  he 
stayed  at  home,  I do  not  think,  so  far  as  his  mere  prac- 
tice is  concerned,  he  would  require  that  knowledge. 

1 508.  What  opportunities  have  you  of  giving  Clini- 
cal instruction  in  Midwifery? — We  have  leave,  at  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  to  give  Clinical  instruction.  There 
are  two  Medical  gentlemen  who  attend  regularly  every 
week  with  the  students,  during  the  whole  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Clinical  instruction. 

1509.  You  are  officially  connected  with  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital? — I am. 

1510.  Is  the  privilege  of  giving  lectures  there  one 
which  you  consider  belongs  to  you,  in  consequence  of 
your  official  connexion  with  that  Hospital,  or  would  you 
be  permitted  to  give  these  lectures  by  the  Hospital 
authorities  if  you  were  only  a Professor  in  the  Queen’s 
College? — lam  not  taken  notice  of  at  all  in  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  as  a Professor  of  the  Queen’s  College. 

1511.  What  may  be  the  number  of  beds  in  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  Belfast? — Fifteen. 

1512.  How  many  cases,  on  an  average,  are  there  in 
that  Hospital  at  one  time? — Last  year  there  were  176. 

1513.  In  the  course  of  twelve  months? — Yes. 

1514.  What  number  would  there  be  in  the  course  of 
six  months,  which  is  the  time  the  student  is  required 
to  attend  on  a Midwifery  Hospital  containing  fifteen 
beds  ? — I cannot  say  the  particular  number,  but  I do 
not  think  there  is  any  difference  between  summer  and 
winter.  I have  the  statistics  for  the  last  few  years, 
which  I shall  prepare  for,  and  hand  to  the  Commission- 
ers.* The  list  of  cases  includes  those  that  are  in  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  and  also  the  cases  that  are  attended 
through  the  town.  Our  students  attend  through  the 
whole  of  the  town.  The  year  before  last — in  1856, 
the  registry  of  extern  cases  was  only  kept  for  five  or 
six  months — in  1855,  there  were  114  extern  cases. 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  342. 


These  extern  cases  are  those  of  patients  who  come  to  The 
me  and  get  their  names  entered ; but  when  I give  a Queen’s 
student  a patient  to  attend  to,  he  generally  gets  one  College, 
or  two  others,  if  he  is  attentive.  Other  patients  come  to  ±>BLFAST- 
him,  and  ask  him  to  attend,  whose  names  are  not  Wm.  Bur- 
entered.  Consequently,  the  number  of  extern  cases  <te‘> 
would  not  represent  the  whole  number  of  cases  at- 
tended by  the  students. 

1515.  Would  those  beds  be  comprised  among  the 
fifteen  beds  which  arc  required  to  be  in  an  Hospital 
on  which  six  months’  Attendance  is  enforced  by  the 
Queen’s  University? — The  extern  cases  are  attended 
in  their  own  houses. 

1516.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  extern  cases  are  attended 
in  addition  to  the  cases  in  the  Hospital  ?— Separately 
altogether;  and  that  is  the  course  pursued  in  other 
Institutions  of  a similar  kind. 


John  M.  Pirrie,  m.b.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, 
sworn  and  examined. 

1517.  Chairman. — Will  you  state  the  circumstances  Mn  M. 
under  which  you  are  acting  for  Dr.  Stewart,  Professor  t’ime,  m.b. 
of  Materia  Medica  in  this  College?— I am  acting  by 

the  request  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Council  of  the  College,  but  they  have  no  means  of  re- 
munerating a person  who  undertakes  the  duty  of  a 
Professor  for  any  length  of  time. 

1518.  How  long  have  you  been  so  acting?— Since 
the  commencement  of  this  Session. 

1519.  Does  your  former  answer  imply  that  the 
Council  have  the  poiver  of  remuneration  for  a short 

time  ? Not  even  for  a short  time.  There  would  be  no 

difficulty  in  supplying  the  place  of  a Professor  for  a 
short  time,  without  any  charge,  but  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  giving  instruction  during  the  whole 
Session,  I think  it  is  rather  anomalous  that  I should 
hold  the  position  without  remuneration. 

1520.  Sir  T.N.Rcdington. — Was  your  appointment 
by  the  Council  in  writing  ?— No. 

1521.  What  intimation  was  given  to  you  as  to  the 
duties  you  have  to  perform? — The  Vice-President  in- 
formed me  that  I was  to  conduct  the  lectures  and 
Examinations  in  the  Materia  Medica  Class. 

1522.  Were  vou  asked  to  give  any  assurance  that 
you  would  discharge  the  duties  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  which  bind  the  Professors  ?— I was  not 
formally  asked  for  such  an  assurance,  but  I understood 
that  I accepted  the  position  under  that  arrangement. 

1523.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  were 
invited  to  discharge  the  duties  for  a whole  Session  ?— 

No ; at  the  time  I undertook  the  duties  it  was  thought 
Dr.  Stewart’s  illness  would  only  incapacitate  him  from 
attending  to  his  class  for  afew  weeks : however,  at  the  end 
of  that  time  he  was  unable  to  go  on,  and  is  still  unable. 

1 524.  Mr.  Price Supposing  that  in  the  case  of  a 

Professor  who  was  ill,  nobody  could  be  found  to  take 
charge  of  his  class  without  remuneration,  what  would 
become  of  the  class?— It  must  remain  unattended  to. 

1525.  There  is  no  machinery  in  the  College,  so  far 
as  you  are  aware,  to  provide  for  such  a case  ? — No. 

1526.  Is  there  any  obligation  on  the  Professor  who 
is  ill  for  a time,  to  find  a substitute  at  his  own  cost?— 

I believe  not. 

1527.  Sir  T.  N.  Bedington.— Are  there  any  means 
of  giving  practical  instruction  in  Pharmacy  ?— Not  in 
connexion  with  the  College. 

1528.  Do  you  give  any  instruction  beyond  the  oral 

lectures  ? I give  oral  lectures,  and  illustrate  them  by 

specimens  and  drawings. 

1529.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity here  for  illustrating  your  lectures?— Quite  so. 

1530.  Did  you  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  lectures  which  Dr.  Stewart  had  previously 

given  ? I did.  There  is  a printed  programme  which 

I am  following. 
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The 

Queen’s 

College, 

Belfast. 


Henry  Murney,  m.d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and 
Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  sworn  and 
examined. 


Henry  1531.  Chairman — Will  you  inform  the  Commis- 

Uumiy,  sioners  in  what  capacity  you  are  acting  in  this  College  ? 
M1>'  — Since  the  opening  of  the  College  I have  acted  as 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  At  the  commencement  of 
this  Session  I made  application  to  the  Council  for  per- 
mission to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  which  application  was  granted. 

1532.  IIow  arc  you  remunerated? — The  remunera- 
tion for  the  course  of  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  has  been  fixed  at  the  usual  College  fee,  namely, 
£2  for  each  student ; and  the  remuneration  as  Demon- 
strator is  regulated  by  private  arrangement  between 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  his  Demonstrator. 

1533.  Sir  T.N.  Reding  ton — Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  opportunities  in  the  College  for  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy? — In  every  respect 
save  that  to  which  Dr.  Carlile  drew  attention  : I mean 
the  great  distance  there  is  between  the  School  of  Ana- 
tomy and  the  place  where  the  lectures  are  delivered. 
Dr.  Carlile  experiences  very  considerable  annoyance 
and  discomfort  in  his  course,  and  I find  great  diffi- 
culty in  my  course  of  Demonstrations  from  the  want  of 
the  Preparations  in  the  Museum,  plates,  and  other 
matters,  which  are  required  for  illustration.  I am 
obliged  to  carry  on  the  Demonstrations  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  dissecting  room,  and  consequently 
I have  not  the  advantage  of  the  adjuncts  I mention. 

1534.  Mr.  Price. — These  adjuncts  being  here  in  the 
College  ? — Precisely. 

1535.  How  far  is  the  Dissecting  room  from  the  Col- 
lege ? — Nearly  a mile. 

1 536.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington — Do  you  agree  with  Dr. 
Carlile  that  the  rooms  appropriated  for  instruction  are 
unsuitable? — Quite  so.  I have  experienced  their  un- 
suitableness on  different  occasions. 

1537.  I presume  that  arises  from  the  building  not 
having  been  intended  for  Anatomical  purposes?. — Yes. 
I wish,  my  Lord,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks,  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  fallen  from. Professor  Ferguson,  with 
reference  to  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  I may  mention 
that  a course  of  this  branch  of  study  is  required  by  all 
the  Scotch  Colleges ; it  is  also  required  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  London ; and  I believe  by  the  University  of 
London  and  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  Council,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  winter,  deemed  it  right  to 
open  this  additional  course,  in  order  to  enable  some  stu- 
dents who  were  anxious  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
Diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  course.  Previously  to  this  course 
being  delivered  the  students  could  not  qualify  for  the 
Diploma  referred  to,  without  going  to  some  other 
School  of  study. 


Echlin  Molyncux , a.m.,  q.c.,  Professor  of  English 
Law,  sworn  and  examined. 

FMin  1538.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  English 
Law?— Yes. 

1539.  Would  you  state  your  opinion  as  to  the  course 
of  instruction  those  students  pursue,  who  take  your 
department? — I should  not  propose  any  change.  I 
may  state  that  I am  under  an  obligation  to  deliver  ninety- 
six  lectures  in  the  Session,  which  cover  the  entire  range 
of  English  Law,  and  are  spread  over  four  classes. 
The  first  three  classes  are  of  an  elementary  character, 
although  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  is  extensive, 
and  leads  to  the  examination  for  the  Diploma  of  Ele- 
mentary Law  at  the  University.  The  fourth  class  is 
one  leading  to  the  Examination  at  the  University  for 
the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  and  of  course  takes  in  a higher 
range  of  knowledge.  In  the  first  three  classes  the 
lectures  commence  in  the  early  part  of  December,  are 
suspended  at  Christmas,  resumed  early  in  February, 
and  continued  until  the  full  complement  is  delivered. 
I have  the  ordinary  Class  and  Honor  Examinations  to 


conduct  in  addition.  With  regard  to  the  courses  for  the  The 
Diploma  of  Elementary  Law  and  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  Queen's 
lam  associated  with  the  Professor  of  Jurisprudence;  College, 
and  the  students  must  pass  his  lectures  and  exainina-  ELFAST' 
tions,  which  are  conducted  in  common  with  me,  until  EchUn 
they  are  admitted  to  examination  before  the  University.  MohJ,KUX- 
My  colleague  will  state  what  courses  he  is  bound  to  A'M"  Q'c‘ 
deliver,  embracing  the  subject  of  Jurisprudence,  Civil 
Law,  International  Law,  Constitutional  Law,  and 
Colonial  Law.  A certain  portion  of  the  Non-Matri- 
culated  students  in  my  classes,  sometimes  take  one, 
sometimes  two  of  these  classes.  There  have  been  a 
good  many  local  solicitors  practising  in  this  town  in 
all  the  classes,  at  least  in  the  first  classes.  I have  had 
a number  either  of  solicitors  or  those  who  were  serving 
their  apprenticeships. 

1540.  Mr.  Gibson. — Could  you  state  the  number? — 

I think  the  proportion  is  about  one-fourth.  Very  few 
students  go  on  to  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  although  there 
is  a Senior  Scholarship  to  induce  students  to  study  the 
course  for  it.  I may  state  that  the  Degree  of  LL.B. 
in  the  Queen’s  University  is  the  only  Degree  in 
Law  that  occurs  to  me,  which  requires  either  study  or 
examination.  It  is  a mere  nominal  matter  to  take  the 
Degree  in  Law  in  the  Dublin  University.  I believe  in 
the  old  Universities  in  England  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same — a matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

1541.  Are  there  any  circumstances  that  you  could 
mention,  which  would  add  to  the  efficiency  or  increase 
the  attendance  on  your  lectures? — I believe  the  Chairs 
of  Law  were  originally  attached  to  these  Colleges,  in 
pursuance  of  a Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of' ' 
Commons,  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  Legal  Education,  and  before  which  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Campbell,  and  others  most  competent 
to  give  information  on  the  subject,  were  examined. 

1542.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — The  Colleges  Act 
passed  in  1 845 ; instructions  were  given  to  the  Presi- 
dents in  January,  1846,  and  this  Committee  did  not 
sit  till  afterwards?— The  Report  directly  refers  to  these 
Colleges.  It  may  have  been  intended  before  to  attach 
Legal  Chairs  to  them;  but  I know  they  are  directly 
referred  to  in  it.  There  is  a good  deal  of  evidence  in  i’t 
with  regard  to  the  elaborate  system  of  Legal  instruction 
pursued  on  the  Continent — at  least  in  Germany  and 
Prussia;  and  I believe  it  was  stated  that  no  person  in 
these  countries  is  admitted  to  an  administrative  situa- 
tion, who  had  not  qualified  himself  in  Law.  That 
seemed  to  strike  the  Committee  so  much,  that  after 
entering  into  the  subject  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  Law 
by  persons  in  most  administrative  situations  in  this 
country,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  mode  of  in- 
struction, by  which  to  improve  their  knowledge,  and 
render  them  more  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  they  go  on  to  recommend  that 
the  candidates  for  offices  not  only  of  a purely  Legal 
character,  but  for  offices  of  a mixed  administrative  and 
Legal,  or  even  of  a purely  administrative  or  official 
character,  should,  as  a condition  to  their  being  ap- 
pointed, be  required  to  have  passed  through  a course  of 
Legal  instruction.  This  instruction,  to  be  of  general 
advantage,  must  comprehend  and  meet  the  wants,  not 
only  of  the  professional,  but  also  of  the  unprofessional 
students.  The  Committee  then  recommend,  and  im- 
pose it  as  a duty  on  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  to 
establish  lectures,  to  be  attended  previous  to  admission 
to  the  bar.  That  has  been  done,  although  no  com- 
pulsory examination  has  yet  been  applied.  They  also 
recommend  Chairs  to  be  attached  to  these  Colleges,  I 
presume  for  the  purpose  of  giving  that  general  Legal 
information  which  the  Committee  thought  would  be 
essential  to  properly  qualify  persons  even  for  adminis- 
trative situations.  I think  the  numbers  of  my  class 
have  increased  from  a feeling  well-founded,  that  in 
one  or  two  recent  cases  Certificates  of  attendance  on 
my  lectures  obtained  a preference  for  the  parties  who 
presented  them. 

1543.  For  what  did  they  get  a preference? As 

candidates  for  ordinary  administrative  situations.  I 
may  remark,  that  it  strikes  me  that  the  purely  Arts 
students  of  the  College  are  feeling  their  way,  as  to 
whether  the  study  of  the  Law  is  one  adapted  to  them,  for 
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The  I find  them  afterwards  taking  a different  direction,  going 
Queen’s  to  the  ministry,  &c.,  having  attained  Honors  in  Law. 

Belfast'  Mr.  Price. — How  do  you  account  for  more 

‘ Non-Matriculated  students  not  attending  your  class? — 

EcTiim  I cannot  account  for  it. 

Molyneix,  1545.  Does  your  course  give  them  a practical  know- 

ledge  of  their  business,  or  does  it  merely  teach  general 

doctrines  ? — Although  the  course  is  nominally  element- 
ary, I endeavour  to  render  my  lectures  practical. 
Such  students  generally  take  the  First  year  in  which  the 
subject  is  Real  Property  and  Conveyancing.  Attorneys 
in  the  town  of  Belfast  are  very  often  obliged  to  draw 
deeds  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of  barristers. 

1546.  Have  you  had  any  students  who  became  .bar- 
risters in  England? — No,  I think  not. 

1547.  Have  you  had  any  gentlemen  educated  under 
you  who  became  barristers  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

1548.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  any  persons  will 
be  educated  here  in  the  Law  course  for  the  profession 
of  the  bar  ? — I do  not  think  it  likely,  unless  in  the  case 
of  those  who  find  their  minds  particularly  adapted  to 
the  study.  The  Law  students  are  generally  Graduates. 

1549.  I understand  that  a gentleman  who  was  edu- 
cated here  in  the  Daw  department,  took  a high  prize 
in  London? — Yes,  Mr.  Ingram ; and  I now  learn  that 
he  has  been  called  to  the  English  bar.  He  has  a 
brother  who  is  a Fellow  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  subjected  himself  to  examination  for  the  Law 
Studentship,  and  was  placed  in  competition  with  per- 
sons educated  in  England. 

1550.  Is  the  course  of  study  pursued  here  under 
you  such  as  can  be  made  available  for  practical  pur- 
poses ? — I endeavour  to  make  it  so  with  reference  to 
attorneys,  otherwise  it  is  elementary. 

1551.  Do  you  mean  by  elementary,  that  it  is  a 
general  description  of  the  Laws?— Not  quite  so,  it 
enters  somewhat  into  details. 

1552.  Do  you  use  a text-book,  such  as  Blackstone, 
and  lecture  on  it  thoroughly  ? — Yes ; it  is  one  of  those 
used  in  the  First  year ; the  Second  year  we  take  in 
Equity  and  Bankruptcy;  the  Third  year,  the  Law  of 
Contracts  and  Criminal  Law. 

1553.  A good  deal  depends  on  the  individual  lec- 
turer ; and  what  I want  to  know  is,  do  you  give  that 
sort  of  information  which  the  young  man  can  turn  to 
account,  who  does  not  take  the  Degree? — Since  I have 
occupied  the  Chair,  I have  always  entered  into  the 
subject  of  my  lectures,  in  more  detail  than  I am  bound 
to  do  by  the  term  “ elementary”  in  the  Statutes. 

1554.  Is  not  the  saving  of  a year  in  apprenticeship 
of  great  gain  to  a young  man  intending  to  become  an 
attorney? — It  is. 

1555.  It  strikes  me  that  the  number  of  students  who 
avail  themselves  of  that  privilege  is  small.  Your 
department,  as  compared  with  other  departments  in 
the  College,  presents  specific  advantages ; and  I want 
to  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  education  that 
department  gives  does  not  tell  better? — I cannot  say. 

1556.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  young  men  admitted  to 
the  profession  of  solicitor  before  twenty-one  ? — No.  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  generally  understood  that  a pri- 
vilege is  attached  to  taking  the  course  here. 

1557.  Mi’.  Price — In  estimating  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Queen’s  College,  the  influence  exercised 
by  a special  education  of  this  kind  forms  a large  ele- 
ment; and  the  difficulty  which  I want  to  have  explained 
is,  that  though  the  advantage  is  held  out  it  is  not  ap- 
preciated ? — It  does  not  appear  to  be  appreciated.  I 
have  a gentleman  who  is  a solicitor,  practising,  and  a 
Graduate  of  Dublin  College,  but  I do  not  think  there 
are  more  than  four  in  the  class  who  are  either  in  the 
profession  or  going  to  it.  But  I understand  that  the 
object  of  these  Chairs  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
Jurisprudence  and  English  Law  for  general  purposes 
and  not  for  strictly  professional  purposes. 

1558.  Then,  as  I asked  before,  is  the  explanation  this, 
— that  the  lectures  delivered  are  too  general,  and  do  not 
form  part  of  professional  training,  so  that  the  young 
man  may  say  they  are  very  instructive,  but  not  what 
he  wants ; that  what  he  requires  is  knowledge  which 
would  enable  him  to  do  the  business  of  any  client  who 
might  come  to  him,  and  do  it  the  better  by  having  been 


at  the  Queen’s  College  ? — I do  not  think  that  three  years  The 

would  be  sufficient  to  fit  a student  for  the  position  you  Queen's 
suggest.  I certainly  have  not  confined  myself  to  the  College, 
mere  elementary  subjects,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  Bixfast. 
term.  Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  Conveyancing,  EciaiiT' 

I go  in  detail  through  it,  and  also  through  the  Pro-  Molyncux, 
cedure  in  Equity,  which  is  a matter  of  some  importance.  A'M’’ q c’ 

I may  say  the  same  of  Criminal  Law. 

1559.  Do  you  think  you  could  make  any  change  in 
your  lectures  which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
more  students  to  your  class  ? — No. 

1560.  Then  the  absence  of  students  is  an  unexplained 
fact? — I think,  if  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  adopted,  there  would  be  a large  number  of  Law 
students  in  all  the  Colleges.  Within  my  own  experi- 
ence of  practising  at  the  bar,  I have  come  on  cases  in 
which  paid  magistrates  have  proved  so  utterly  ignorant 
of  their  duties  as  to  defeat  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  same  observation,  though,  of  course,  not  to  the 
same  extent,  applies  to  all  semi-legal  administrative 
officers,  and  these  are  matters  expressly  referred  to  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee.  I might  take  the  liberty 
of  observing,  that  if  some  preference  in  selecting  persons 
for  public  situations  were  given  to  the  A.B.  Degree  of 
the  Queen’s  University,  or  elsewhere,  good  would  result. 


T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie , j.i..b.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy,  further  examined. 

1561.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Jurispru-  T.E.  Clifc 

dence  and  Political  Economy  ? — I am.  Leslie,  ll.b 

1562.  Have  you  any  information  to  afford  to  the  Com- 

missioners, in  addition  to  what  has  been  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Molyneux,  respecting  the  Faculty  of  Law? I 

have  the  direction  of  three  classes  who  attend  Professor 
Molyneux’s  lectures;  and,  indeed,  three  is  but  the 
nominal  number,  as  I have  virtually  four  classes. 

The  arrangements  require  the  students  of  the  two  first 
years  to  attend  my  class,  they  cease  the  Third  year, 
and  return  to  me  the  Fourth.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it 
would  be  a better  arrangement  if  they  came  to  me  fop 
the  whole  four  years,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
continuous  system.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  what- 
ever for  that  exception,  except  the  supposition,  I pre- 
sume, that  the  Law  students  would  be  students  of  the 
College  generally,  and  as  such  would  have  to  attend 
me  in  the  Third-year  Arts  course. 

1563.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  do  you  suggest? — To 
allow  the  Third-year  Law  students  to  attend  the 
lectures  on  Jurisprudence,  which  they  do  not  at  present. 

They  do  not  return  until  the  Fourth  year. 

1564.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  class  of  students 
who  attend  the  department  of  Political  Economy  and 
your  other  departments? — The  students  who  attend 
my  lectures  on  Political  Economy  are  generally,  but 
not  always,  Arts  students ; and  there  is  no  necessary 
reason  they  should  attend  me,  because  they  have  the 
liberty  of  choosing  Metaphysics.  In  addition  to  the 
suggestion,  that  the  Law  students  of  the  Third  year 
should  attend  my  lectures,  it  also  occurs  to  me  to  state, 
that  there  is  an  indefiniteness  about  the  courses  asso- 
ciated with  my  Chair,  which  presents  a great  obstruction 
to  the  taking  of  Degrees ; the  subjects  are — Jurispru- 
dence, Civil  Law,  Constitutional,  Colonial,  and  Inter- 
national Law.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  the  three  Profes- 
sors in  the  three  Colleges  to  agree  as  to  what  comes 
properly  under  the  head  of  J urisprudence ; next,  how 
Civil  Law  is  to  be  taught;  and  next,  how  Constitu- 
tional Law,  Colonial  Law,  and  International  Law  are 
to  be  taught.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  stu- 
dent goes  in  to  the  Degree  Examination,  unless  he  is 
examined  by  his  own  Professor,  he  has  a wide  field 
before  him,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  him  to  make  a 
suitable  preparation.  This  circumstance,  I apprehend, 
deters  many  students  from  going  forward  to  the  Uni- 
versity. I think  it  would  be  better  that  the  Examiners 
for  the  Diploma  of  Elementary  Law  and  the  Degree  of 
LL.B.,  instead  of  being  selected  in  the  vacation,  while 
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The  the  students  are  dispersed,  should  be  selected  at  the 
queen's  commencement  of  the  Session,  and  that  they  should  be 
College,  p,ouncl  to  send  down  to  each  College  a statement  of  the 
Belfast.  books  jn  which  they  intended  to  examine  the  candidates. 
T.  R Cliffy  1565.  Mr.  Price.— Do  you  know  what  the  Examina- 
Uslic, ll.b.  tion  turns  upon? — I do  not,  unless  I am  an  Examiner. 

1566.  Do  you  think,  that  notice  for  two  or  three 
months  before  hand  would  remedy  the  evil  ? — I pro- 
pose to  have  it  earlier  than  that — that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  the  text-books  and  the 
course  of  examination  which  would  be  pursued  should 
be  indicated.  But  I may  add,  that  I think  the  obstruc- 
tion to  taking  the  Degrees  in  Law,  which  arises  from 
this  source,  is  not  the  sole  one  by  any  means.  It  hap- 
pens that  all  the  students  who  go  up  to  take  their 
Diploma  of  Elementary  Law,  or  subsequently  the 
Degree  of  LL.B.,  take  the  Degree  in  Arts. 

1567.  Do  you  mean  that  a student  cannot  take  these 
Degrees  without  also  taking  the  Degree  in  Arts? — He 
can  take  the  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law  without  any 
Degree,  but  generally  it  is  only  those  students  who  go 
up  to  take  the  Degree  who  also  take  the  Diploma,  and 
the  Degree  of  LL.B.  cannot  be  taken  without  the 
Degree  of  A.B.  The  Diploma  is  of  little  practical 
value,  it  is  not  a necessary  step  to  the  taking  out  the 
Degree  of  LL.B. ; and  as  that  Degree  must  be  preceded 
by  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  of  course  we  find  the  students 
in  Law  take  the  latter  Degree. 

1568.  "Why  is  the  Diploma  of  little  value,  and  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  Diploma  and  the  Degree 
of  LL.B.? — The  Diploma  is  a new  sort  of  Degree,  it  has 
no  historical  or  social  status.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it 
is  without  value,  but  more  distinction  is  conferred  by 
the  Degree  of  LL.B.:  which  is  a thing  that  a man  can 
put  as  a title  after  his  name,  but  the  Diploma  in  Ele- 
mentary Law  he  cannot.  He  has,  in  fact,  no  means  of 
showing  the  latter. 

1569.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  difference  which 
makes  the  one  valueless  as  compared  with  the  other? — 
I think  the  Diploma  is  less  valuable,  because  the  amount 
of  knowledge  required  for  it  is  much  less.  It  is  an 
examination  founded  only  on  three  years’  preparation, 
and  of  a much  more  elementary  kind.  The  Degree  of 
LL.B. requires  much  more  extensive  knowledge — it  em- 
braces not  only  Jurisprudence  and  Civil  Law,  but  Consti- 
tutional, Colonial,  and  International  Law.  So  the  De- 
gree of  LL.B.  ought  to  be  more  valued  than  the  Diploma. 

1570.  The  students  in  the  Law  course  who  take  the 
Arts  Degree,  do  so  with  the  object  of  proceeding  to  the 
Degree  of  LL.B.? — Apparently  that  is  the  object.  The 
Examination,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  offer  an  opinion, 
for  the  Degree  in  Arts,  is,  I consider,  wholly  apart  from 
its  operation  upon  the  Law  Faculty,  excessive.  I con- 
ceive that  an  Examination  in  Classics,  English  Litera- 
ture, Modern  Languages,  Logic,  the  Mental  Sciences, 
and  the  Political  Sciences,  involves  a good  education ; 
and,  when  taken  for  professional  purposes,  such  as  that 
of  the  Law,  it  is  the  best  sort  of  education  which  can 
be  given ; but,  I believe,  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  thing 
but  a very  superficial  amount  of  knowledge,  when  you 
add  Law  and  such  subjects  as  Mathematics  and  the 
Physical  Sciences.  I should  suggest,  that  there  should 
be  an  option  which  does  not  at  present  exist,  of  allow- 
ing the  students  either  to  take  the  Moral  Sciences  and 
Literature,  or  to  take  Mathematics  and  the  Physical 
Sciences,  along  with  Modern  Languages. 

1571.  If  you  really  find  that  the  Examination  in 
Arts  by  the  University  is  too  extensive,  a fortiori, 
you  would  say,  to  be  obliged  to  study  in  College  more 
subjects  than  are  required  at  that  Examination  is 
more  objectionable? — Yes.  What  I mean  is,  I think 
that  in  the  first  instance,  without  reference  to  the  Law 
Faculty,  there  is  too  much  required  of  the  student 
merely  to  get  the  Arts  Degree ; but  when  I consider 
that  the  student  going  to  take  the  Degree  in  Law,  has 
this  vast  amount  of  subjects  to  prepare  himself  in  in 
addition,  I believe,  the  excess  becomes  more  apparent. 
A question  has  been  asked  of  Professor  Molyneux,  why 
it  was  that  his  class  was  so  limited.  I think  that  con- 
sidering the  limited  field  there  is  open  to  the  two  pro- 
fessions of  the  bar,  and  of  solicitor,  that  he  has  a con- 
siderable number.  I think,  however,  that  there  are 


certain  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  number  being  The 
greater.  If  a compulsory  Examination  was  required  Queen’s 
for  the  bar,  which,  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  required,  College, 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number;  and  BEr-FA8T' 
I may  also  state,  as  bearing  on  this  point,  that  there  has  t.  e.  ciifft 
been  latterly  a considerable  falling  off  in  the  numbers  ll.b. 
admitted  to  those  two  professions.  Last  year,  1 believe, 
on  the  Call  Day  in  Dublin,  not  one  was  called  to  the  bar. 

1572.  Mr.  Gibson — Is  it  not  a fact,  that  the  num- 
ber of  admissions  to  the  bar  has  fallen  considerably  of 
late  years,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  have 
been  introduced  by  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act? 

— The  attendance  on  the  Four  Courts  has  fallen  off 
very  considerably.  I have  got  a return  of  barristers 
in  actual  attendance  at  the  Four  Courts;  and  comparing 
them  with  previous  returns,  I find  that  there  has  been 
a considerable  annual  decrease,  and  that  this  year  fewer 
attended  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  means  I 
took  for  ascertaining  this,  was  to  get  the  names  of  those 
who  subscribed  to  the  Law  Library.  The  chief  causes 
however,  that  I refer  to,  as  accounting  for  the  number 
of  Law  students  being  small,  are,  that  there  is  not  a 
compulsory  examination  previous  to  admission  to  the 
bar;  and  next,  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
those  admitted.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the 
profession  of  solicitor. 

1573.  The  extended  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the 
Assistant-Barristers,  has  considerably  interfered  I 
believe  with  the  profession  of  solicitor? — Yes. 

1574.  Mr.  Price What  do  you  teach  under  the 

head  of  Jurisprudence  ? — I have  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine the  Historical  method,  with  what  is  called  the 
Philosophical  method  of  teaching  the  subject.  I treat 
of  the  various  views  which  have  been  taken  of  Law 
by  the  greatest  philosophers,  from  time  to  time ; but 
more  especially,  I trace  the  formation  of  our  own 
Legal  system.  I trace  the  origin  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  show  how  the  division  between  Law  and 
Equity  arose,  and  what  the  results  of  the  present 
system  are,  and  what  the  facilities  for  fusion  may  be. 

1575.  What  is  the  Philosophical  branch  ? — I go  into 
the  general  principles  of  Law,  and  I briefly  do  that 
with  reference  to  Political  Philosophy,  as  that  is  one 
of  the  subjects  of  examination  for  Writerships. 

1576.  Necessarily,  your  Chair  does  not  so  practically 
bear  on  law  as  that  of  Professor  Molyneux  ? — No ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  I have  not  so  many  students. 

Some  who  attend  him,  do  not  attend  me. 

1577.  What  do  you  teach  under  the  head  of  Civil 
Law  ? — It  is  a most  important  element  in  the  formation 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  I take  that  as  the  means 
of  giving  a history  of  the  Civil  Law — not  only  tracing 
its  general  history  and  present  condition  over  the 
world,  but  also  showing  how  gradually  it  worked  its 
way  into  the  doctrine  of  Equity. 

1578.  Have  you  courts  in  Ireland  at  all  correspond- 
ing to  Doctors’  Commons  ?— Yes  ; but  no  Degree  is 
necessary  for  practising  there. 

1579.  Is  there  no  field  for  the  study  of  Civil  Law? 

— The  class  of  persons  living  by  it  is  so  limited,  that 
I cannot  say  my  instruction  would  be  of  much  use  at 
present.  With  respect  to  Constitutional  Law,  I am 
not  quite  sure  that  I should  be  the  person  to  teach 
that  subject.  I apprehend  it  should  be  taught  by  the 
Professor  of  English  Law. 

1580.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  give  a history  of 
Constitutional  Law,  without  mixing  up  politics  some- 
how?— Very  difficult;  and  if  I were  to  investigate  it 
in  a Scientific  point  of  view,  as  apart  from  a practical 
one,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  deal  in  political  spe- 
culations ; and  as  I am  not  at  liberty  to  do  so,  the 
subject  would,  perhaps,  properly  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Professor  of  English  Law. 

1581.  This  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of 
politics  is  almost  equivalent  to  saying  there  should  be 
no  lectures  on  Constitutional  Law  ? — Every  subject  in 
this  country  ought  to  know  under  what  laws  he  lives  ; 
and  it  is  not  my  business,  as  Professor  of  Jurisprudence, 
to  teach  him  this,  but  I think  the  Professor  of  English 
Law  should.  Then,  as  to  Colonial  and  International 
Law,  I have  considerable  difficulty.  I am  not  prepared 
to  give  lectures  on  the  laws  of  all  our  Dependencies. 
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The  1582.  You  have  no  means  of  keeping  up  your 
Queen  s knowledge  ? — No.  All  hitherto  done  has  been  to  give 
Belfast*  a s*cetc'1  different  Colonial  Constitutions ; but 

’ there  is  a work  now  in  use  in  the  different  Colleges, 

t.  e.  ciiffe  which,  as  it  is  easy,  and  contains  a good  deal  of  instruc- 
Lesiic,  uL.it.  £jon,  j have  recommended. 

1583.  I should  suppose  your  lectures  on  Interna- 
tional Law  are  necessarily  very  vague.  Do  you  take 
Puffendorf  as  your  text-book  ? — No ; we  take  Wheaton’s 
Elements,  Story’s  Conflict  of  Laws,  and  some  others. 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  work  which  the 
student  has  to  go  through,  to  prepare  for  his  Degree 
of  LL.B.,  is  very  exhausting. 

1584.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington The  student  cannot 

proceed  to  the  Degree  of  LL.B.  without  taking  the 
Degree  in  Arts  ? — He  must  take  the  Degree  in  Arts. 

1585.  Mr.  Price. — What  course  do  you  pursue  with 
respect  to  Political  Economy  ? — In  the  case  of  Political 
Economy,  I have  been  very  much  disappointed  with 
the  results.  I have  very  few  students. 

15S6.  You  compete,  in  the  Third  year,  with  Dr. 
M'Cosh  ? — Yes ; but  there  is  a preference,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for,  given  to  Metaphysics,  as  com- 
pared with  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence.  In 
the  first  place,  there  is  a direct  premium  held  out  to 
the  students  to  attend  Metaphysics,  on  account  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  College ; and  hi  the  next  place, 
the  Scotch  mind  and  the  Ulster  mind  have  a partiality 
for  the  Mental  Sciences. 

1587.  Perhaps  in  a different  part  of  Ireland  you 
would  not  see  so  marked  a preference? — I am  very- 
much  surprised  there  are  not  students  to  take  both  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  do.  I may  here  mention  that 
it  appears  to  me,  that  the  same  cause  which  prevented 
mercantile  men  from  sending  their  sons  here,  will 
make  them  do  it  very  shortly.  The  cause  which  I 
refer  to  is,  that  the  counting-house  has  been  hitherto 
more  profitable  than  the  College.  The  progress  of 
manufactures  here,  and  the  rapid  fortunes  that  have 
been  made,  have  operated  naturally  as  an  attraction 
to  draw  young  men  early  to  business ; but,  I believe,  the 
necessity  of  introducing  the  Physical  Sciences  into  the 
practical  operations  of  life,  will  compel  those  persons 
who  are  to  take  part  in  the  conduct,  for  instance,  of  a 
large  manufactory,  to  get  a Scientific  education. 

1588.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of 
setting  up  a course  in  this  College  adapted  to  the  com- 
mercial class — a course  of  Political  Economy,  with  the 
Physical  Sciences  to  some  extent,  Physical  Geography, 
and  other  such  subjects? — I think  it  might  be  done, 
with  the  most  beneficial  effect ; and  that  there  might 
be  a Diploma  given  that  would  have  considerable  mer- 
cantile value.  Though  the  School  of  Engineering  in 
Dublin  has  been  but  recently  established,  still  the  value 
of  its  Diploma  is  considerable  to  persons  taking  it ; be- 
cause it  is  known  their  education  must  have  been  very 
good,  and  they  find  that  they  can  obtain  employment 
more  readily  with  that  testimonial  than  without  it. 

1589.  I suppose  you  agree  with  the  Vice-President 
that  a body  of  education  would  be  more  attractive  than 
mere  single  detached  lectures.  You  would  group 
together  a certain  number  of  subjects,  and  give  the 
student  an  option  of  selecting  a particular  course,  to 
which  you  would  attach  a Diploma  or  Degree  ? — Yes. 

1590.  And  you  think  that  such  a system  would  be 
attended  with  good  results  to  the  College? — I think 
that  benefit  would  result,  partly  from  adopting  that 
course,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  commercial  men 
will  soon  find  that  Science  can  be  turned  into  money. 

1591.  You  think  that  the  present  system  of  education 
pursued  here  is  modelled  too  much  for  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree? — I think  we  would  be  benefited  by  adding 
another  kind  of  education. 

1592.  How  far  would  you  add  the  ClassicalLanguages  ? 
— I should  not  be  disposed  to  add  any. 

1593.  Not  even  Latin? — No : I think  there  is  very 
little  value  in  a smattering  of  Latin. 

1594.  Is  it  not  the  basis  of  most  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages of  Europe  ? — It  is  of  great  philological  use. 

1595.  Do  you  not  think  that  Latin  has  a certain 
educating  power  which  no  Modern  Language  has  ? — 
When  it  is  carried  sufficiently  far ; but  then,  for  such  a 


class  as  the  commercial  class,  I do  not  conceive  it  The 
possible  for  them  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  acquire  Queen's 
that  knowledge  of  Latin  which  would  be  of  use  in  the  College, 
way  you  mention.  elfast. 

1596.  I mean,  would  not  such  a knowledge  as  would  r.  e.  cup 
enable  them  to  x-ead  Latin  easily,  and  as  would  compel £cs,fc'  Lt">s. 
them  to  know  the  laws  of  Grammar,  the  inflections  of 

the  cases,  and  the  relation  in  which  words  stand  to  each 
other,  be  of  great  advantage,  and  could  this  advantage 
bo  obtained  in  any  other  way  so  well  as  by  the  study 
of  a Dead  Language? — I believe  that  Latin  is  the 
best  mode  of  doing  that. 

1597.  Could  you  now  indicate  to  us  the  subjects 
which  you  would  comprise  in  your  Commercial  and 
Mercantile  education  ? — The  first  and  most  necessary 
part  of  it  would  be  the  Physical  and  Mathematical 
Sciences.  I will  read  the  observations  of  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  in  his  lecture  on  “Industrial  Education  on 
the  Continent,”  where,  you  are,  no  doubt,  aware,  what 
is  called  the  “ Real”  system  of  education  is  making 
great  progress,  and  where  they  are  endeavouring  to 
turn  Science  to  commercial  account  without  the  advan- 
tages that  we  have  in  this  country: — 

“ The  comprehensive  system  of  instruction  pursued  abroad 
is  found  to  have  a most  happy  effect  on  the  future  career  of 
the  student.  The  Manufacturing  Chemist  leaves  the  school 
with  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  machinery  to 
guide  him  in  its  management,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  requirements.  He  can  plan  and  sketch  the  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  apparatus  which  he'  may  require ; and 
lie  has  been  taught  enough  of  building  and  contract  work  to 
know  whether  the  plan  of  the  Architect  is  sufficient,  and  the 
charges  of  tho  builders  within  moderation.  The  Architect 
does  not  end  his  education  with  drawing  elevations,  and  plan- 
ning interiors,  but  Chemistry  and  Physics  have  shown  him 
how  to  test  the  qualities  of  his  building  materials,  and  have 
taught  him  the  principles  of  ventilation,  lighting,  acoustics, 
and  drainage,  while  Mathematics  enables  him  to  calculate 
the  stability  of  his  structures.  These  illustrations  arc  suffi- 
cient, because  the  schemes  of  instruction  indicate  the  know- 
ledge which  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  communicate 
to  the  producer  in  each  art.” 

There  is  an  appendix,  in  which  Dr.  Playfair  gives  the 
courses  which  are  studied  in'  the  Trade  Institute  of 
Berlin,  under  Professors  of  very  great  eminence.  The 
courses  are  as  follows : — Mathematics,  Physics,  Che- 
mistry, Technology,  Machinery,  Architecture,  Free 
Drawing,  Linear  Drawing,  Modelling,  Design.  I 
should  be  inclined  to  add  the  Modern  Languages  and 
English  Literature. 

1598.  Would  the  students  that  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
referred  to  have  attained  some  Classical  information, 
prior  to  entering  into  this  Institute? — Very  probably 
they  would. 

1599.  Very  young  persons  in  the  German  schools 
know  a good  deal  ot  Latin,  and  also  the  elements  of 
Logic  ? — They  are  very  much  before  us  in  that  respect. 

There  is  a great  change  taking  place  in  the  system  of 
education  on  the  Continent.  It  is  gradually  becoming 
more  Real. 

1600.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  that  the  existing 
staff  of  Professors  is  sufficient  to  carry  out  such  a course 
as  you  have  laid  down  ? — I think  so,  if  the  Professors 
were  properly  remunerated. 

1601.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  Professors  could 
take  charge  of  the  different  departments  applicable  to 
your  particular  course,  as  well  as  go  on  with  the  course 
applicable  to  the  A.B.  Degree? — Very  likely  in  some 
subjects  it  would  be  necessary  to  adopt  special  lec- 
tures, but  I apprehend  there  would  be  little  difficulty 
in  the  present  staff  carrying  on  this  extra  course,  if 
they  were  sufficiently  remunerated. 

1602.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  think  that  taking  the 
actual  education  afforded  in  the  College  at  present, 
you  could  group  the  courses  in  such  a way  as  to  give  an 
education  that  might  have  a Diploma  attached  to  it,  and 
embrace  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  you  have  in 
view  ? — I think  so ; but  I would  particularly  add  Poli- 
tical Economy,  because  it  is  of  great  commercial  value  in 
calculating  the  present  and  future  value  of  commodities. 

1603.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  if  any  more  Real 
studies  were  required  to  fill  up  this  branch  of  education 
you  could  add  them,  without  much  additional  expense 
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Thr  or  increase  of  the  Professoriate? — I think  it  would  be 
queen's  impossible  to  carry  out  my  system  as  the  Professors  are 
College,  a(.  present  remunerated. 

Belfast.  ^ 604.  Leavethat  outof  the  question? — Supposing  they 

T.  e.  CUffe  were  adequately  remunerated,  my  impression  is  that  the 
present  staff  of  Professors  is  quite  competent  to  do  so. 

1605.  There  is  an  option  between  Metaphysics  and 
Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence.  Where  does 
Political  Economy  come  in  as  a matter  of  necessity? — 
It  comes  in  nowhere  as  a matter  of  necessity,  but  Third- 
year  students  must  elect,  and  there  is  a preference 
given  to  the  Mental  Sciences,  owing  to  the  causes  I 
have  mentioned.  I believe,  also,  that  the  fact  of 
my  lectures  not  commencing  until  the  general  classes 
have  been  formed,  may  have  some  effect  on  the  number 
of  my  students. 

1606.  But  there  is  no  option  with  the  student  to  take 
Political  Economy  alone,  without  Jurisprudence? — 
He  gets  a course  of  forty-eight  lectures,  twenty-four  on 
J urisprudence,  and  the  remainder  on  Political  Economy. 

1607.  Would  it  not,  in  the  case  of  many  students, 
be  desirable  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  leave  out 
Jurisprudence,  and  take  Political  Economy  alone  ? — 
It  would,  particularly  as  it  is  not  easy  to  study  what  is 
called  J urisprudence. 

1608.  Do  you  use  text-books  in  your  lectures  on 
Political  Economy? — Always ; particularly  Mr.  Senior’s 
Treatise.  During  one  portion  of  the  lecture  hour  I 
examine  them  in  a prescribed  portion  of  a text-book, 
and  explain  it,  and  I deliver  a written  lecture  during 
the  remainder. 

1609.  Your  lectures,  then,  partake  of  the  Catechetical 
and  Professorial  character? — Yes.* 


Thomas  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Merchant,  called  in,  sworn,  and 
examined. 

TkomuSin-  1610.  Mi -.Gibson. — You  are  a merchant  in  Belfast? 

M.m  — Yes. 

1611.  Have  you  had  any  sons  or  relatives  attending 
this  College  ? — Yes.  I have  a son  who  has  attended 
three  Sessions,  and  is  now  attending  the  fourth,  with 
the  view  of  taking  out  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree.  He 
is  also  at  present  engaged  in  the  office. 

1612.  Have  you  also  a nephew  who  attended  here? 
— He  attended  one  Session. 

1613.  Are  you  aware  of  other  gentlemen  in  mercan- 
tile life  whose  sons  have  passed  through  this  College  ? 
— There  are  two  apprentices  with  us  at  present  who 
passed  through  the  College — one  is  an  apprentice  in  the 
office,  and  the  other  an  apprentice  at  sea. 

1614.  On  board  one  of  your  vessels? — Yes. 

1615.  You  have  actually  in  your  office  three  young 
men  who  were  students  in  this  College? — Yes.  We 
have  made  arrangements  to  take  as  apprentices  for  a 
year  less  young  men  who  have  been  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege for  two  years. 

1616.  And  the  inducement  you  have  to  abridge  their 
time  from  five  to  four  years  is,  that  from  the  know- 
ledge they  have  acquired  they  learn  their  business  in 
a shorter  time,  and  are  of  more  value  to  you? — We 
think  their  services  are  as  valuable  for  four  years  as 
they  would  be  for  five,  and  more  so,  in  consequence  of 
the  instruction  they  received  here. 

1617.  Chairman. — Do  you  find  that  there  are  many 
gentlemen  in  Belfast  who  agree  with  you  in  the  prin- 
ciple you  have  adopted  ? — I know  of  one  gentleman 
who  took  a young  man  on  the  same  terms,  but  I do  not 
know  of  any  others. 

1618.  Have  you  had  conversation  with  many  persons 
on  the  subject? — I have  mentioned  the  matter  to 
several  merchants,  and  they  all  approved  of  it.  I 
have  heard  from  my  son  and  nephew  that  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  merchants’  sons  who  have  gone 
through  Queen’s  College,  or  arc  going  through  it,  in- 
tended for  business. 

1619.  Mr.  Gibson — Have  you  known  young  men 
to  attend  one  particular  class  in  the  College,  and  not 

* For  supplementary  statement  by  Witness,  vide  Docu- 
ments, p.  325. 


matriculate  ? — A good  many.  I know  some  half  dozen  The 
that  have  done  so.  Queen's 

1620.  Were  these  young  men  in  merchants’  offices?  College, 

—Yes.  Belfast. 

1621.  Chairman — Can  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  Thomas  Sin- 

say  what  classes  they  attended  ? — I cannot.  clair>  Esi- 

1622.  Can  you  tell  why  more  do  not  attend? — I 
cannot. 

1623.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  that  your  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  shortening  the  time  of  apprentice- 
ship, and  your  motive  for  doing  so,  will  attract  the 
attention  of  mercantile  men  in  Belfast? — If  it  were 
generally  known,  I think  it  would. 

1624.  Chairman. — Do  not  you  think  that  there  are 
many  subjects  taught  in  this  College  that  would  prove 
very  useful  to  persons  going  to  business? — I do,  my 
Lord. 

1625.  Could  you  name  the  particular  subjects  which 
you  conceive  would  be  specially  desirable  for  young 
men  to  know  who  entered  mercantile  life  ? — I think 
Chemistry  is  particularly  desirable ; some  of  the  Modern 
Languages  are  very  essential ; Mathematics ; Natural 
History  ; and  Logic.  Of  course  the  higher  the  educa- 
tion is  that  a man  receives  the  more  he  is  qualified  for 
business  pursuits  afterwards. 

1626.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Have  you  heard  the 
character  of  the  education  given  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege much  discussed  among  the  mercantile  body  in 
Belfast  ? — I will  not  say  that  I have. 

1627.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  that  the  edu- 
cation which  is  given  in  the  Queen’s  College  was  of 
too  high  a character  for  their  wants  ? — I never  heard 
that  stated. 

1628.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated,  that  a more 
practical  education  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
community  of  Belfast  ? — I have  not ; that  is  supplied 
to  a certain  extent  in  our  schools,  but  I have  heard 
many  merchants  say,  they  wished  they  had  the  educa- 
tional opportunities  their  sons  enjoy. 

1629.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  suppose  that  is  an  indica- 
tion of  what  they  wish  with  respect  to  their  sons? — Yes.  , 

1630.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  think  if  a young  man 
obtained  a Certificate  or  Testimonial  of  having  suc- 
cessfully pursued  one  particular  branch  in  this  College, 
which  he  could  present  on  entering  a merchant’s  office, 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  likely  to  bring  a 
large  number  of  students  here? — I can  scarcely  answer 
that  question. 

1631.  Do  you  think  if  a young  man  produced  such 
a Certificate  that  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  him  ? — I 
think  it  would. 

1632.  H a young  man,  for  instance,  who  was  going 
into  a bleaching  establishment,  brought  with  him  a 
Certificate  that  he  not  only  attended  the  classes  in  Che- 
mistry, but  had  gained  distinction  in  it,  would  not  that 
be  a high  recommendation? — It  would. 

1633.  Should  you  expect  if  a system  were  adopted 
under  which  a young  man  could  get  a Certificate  of 
attainment,  and  even  of  honorable  attainment,  in  a 
single  branch,  that  more  students  would  come  to  this 
College  from  the  town  of  Belfast? — I think  it  is  natural 
to  expect  so. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. ] 


Rev.  Pooley  Shuldham  Henry,  d.d.,  President,  further 
examined. 

1634.  I wish  to  state,  in  reply  to  a question  put  to  Rev.  p.  s. 
me  yesterday,  in  reference  to  my  holding  the  office  of  s^r,J< D D- 
a Commissioner  of  National  Education,  that  when  I 
informed  Lord  Heytesbnry  of  this  fact,  before  confer- 
ring on  me  the  appointment  of  President,  he  was 
pleased  to  express  himself  in  kindly  terms  regarding 

my  past  services,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  union 
that  had  taken  place  between  the  Presbyterian  Bodies 
which  I had  myself  to  a great  extent  negotiated;  and 
he  requested  that  I might  continue  to  hold  that  office. 

1635.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  hold  another  appointment, 
that  of  Commissioner  of  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests;  was  that  known  also  to  the  Government? — I 
never  sought  that  office,  but  I was  requested  to  accept  it. 
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The  1636.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — It  lias  been  stated  in 
Queen  s evidence  that  there  is  one  gentleman  who  has  been 
Belfast.’  aPP°inte^  by  the  Council,  to  discharge  the  duties  of 

’ the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  ? — Yes;  Dr.  Pirrie. 

Bev.  P.  s.  1637.  What  security  did  the  College  Council  take 
Benry,  d.d.  for  that  temporary  lecturer  adhering  to  the  obligations 
which  are  imposed  by  the  Statutes  on  the  Professors, 
when  he  was  appointed  as  locum  tenens ? — It  was 
hoped  that  Dr.  Stewart’s  illness  would  be  only  of  a tem- 
porary character,  and  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  re- 
sume his  duties,  consequently,  we  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  take  any  security.  Had  we  contemplated 
such  a duration  of  services,  we  certainly  should  have 
done  so.  I understand  that  Dr.  Stewart  still  continues 
very  ill,  and  therefore,  I think  it  quite  right  that  the 
Council,  if  instructed  by  you,  should  request  him  to 
sign  some  declaration,  but  not  as  Professor.  We 
should  not  lend  ourselves  to  any  succession,  but  merely 
require  him  to  sign  the  declaration  as  locum  tenens. 

1638.  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  Commission  can- 
not give  any  instruction  on  this  point  ? — No ; but  we 
should  be  happy  to  obey  your  behests  with  regard  to  it. 

1639.  There  appears  also  to  be  a new  lectureship 
constituted  by  the  Council,  namely,  a Lectureship  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine.  Under  what  authority  has  the 
Council  created  a new  lectureship  ? — We  felt  there  was 
great  necessity  for  it ; and  as  has  been  already  ex- 
plained, several  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  required 
Certificates  of  attendance  on  this  branch.  Before  Dr. 
Murney  was  appointed,  an  eminent  gentleman.  Dr. 
Malcolm,  had  applied  to  the  Council  to  be  allowed  to 
deliver  lectures  on  this  subject,  and  after  his  death, 
Dr.  Murney  applied ; and  as  we  understood  that  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons  x-ecognised  his  lectures, 
we  gave  him  access  to  the  College,  to  deliver  those 
lectures. 

1640.  Presuming  that  this  lectureship  is  necessary, 
what  authority  do  the  Statutes  give  the  President  and 
Council  to  appoint  such  an  officer? — We  have  no 
authority,  but  it  scarcely  amounts  to  an  appointment. 

1641.  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  a permanent  lectureship  ? — 
We  have  not  constituted  it  so. 

1642..  Does  not  Dr.  Murney  lecture  within  the  walls 
of  this  College,  as  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, without  having  entered  into  any  of  the  obligations 
which  the  Statutes  provide  that  the  Professors  should 
enter  into  ? — I should  be  glad  to  apply  the  same  rule  to 
him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  acting  for  Dr. 
Stewart.  I do  not  think  we  have  constituted  him  as  a 
Professor,  exactly,  and  I am  reminded  that  he  applied 
only  to  give  his  course  of  lectures  for  a year. 

1643.  If  the  College  Council  can  appoint  a Profes- 
sor to  lecture  for  a year,  what  security  is  there  but 
that  the  obligations  in  the  Statutes  will  cease  to  have 
any  value? — Dr.  Murney  was  otherwise  connected 
with  the  College ; but,  supposing  that  he  was  not,  the 
Statutes  do  not  give  any  power  to  appoint  a new 
lecturer ; and  I think  it  extremely  desirable,  if  the  Sta- 
tutes were  at  all  changed,  that  there  should  be  some 
provision  made  to  meet  such  a case  as  the  present. 

1644.  The  case  of  Dr.  Murney  is  the  actual  creation 
of  a new  Chair  ? — We  did  not  view  it  in  that  light. 

1645. ^  Is  it  still  doubtful  whether  a Professorship  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  is  necessary  ? — No ; the  ne- 
cessity for  it  was  proved  by  the  number  of  students 
who  required  Certificates  of  attendance,  on  this  parti- 
cular branch ; and  I think  the  establishment  of  such  a 
Professorship  by  the  Government,  would  be  extremely 
desirable. 

1646.  Do  you  not  consider,  that  the  more  proper 
course  would  have  been,  if  this  new  Professorship  was 
necessary,  to  have  applied  to  the  Crown,  to  exercise  its 

right  under  the  Charter  of  appointing  a Professor  ? 

It  did  not  so  occur  to  us. 

1647.  The  appointment  is  not  legal  as  it  stands  ? 

We  did  not  conceive  we  had  any  authority  to  make  a 
new  appointment. 

1648.  Mr.  Gibson — Do  you  not  think  that  this  ap- 
pointment makes  a precedent  for  the  establishment  of 
many  lectureships  ?— No  doubt ; and  therefore  I think 
it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
made  a precedent  of. 


Rev.  Richard  Oulton,  a.b.,  Registrar,  sworn  and 
examined. 

1649.  Chairman — You  are  the  Registrar  of  this 
College  ? — I am. 

1650.  Can  you  state  what  your  duties  are? — I act 
very  much  as  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

1651.  Do  you  keep  a registry  of  the  students,  Matri- 
culated and  Non-Matriculated,  who  enter  the  College? 
— Yes,  I enter  them  in  the  Professors’  roll  books.  The 
mark  of  the  Professors  indicating  absence,  I copy  into 
a book  in  my  office,  in  which  all  the  classes  are  entered. 
That  book  is,  when  required,  laid  before  a Committee 
of  the  Council,  who  inquire  into  the  excuses  for  absence 
furnished  by  the  students. 

1652.  Have  you  any  particular  observations  that 
you  wish  to  address  to  the  Commissioners? — I wish  to 
state,  that  the  number  of  hours  during  which  work  is 
performed  in  my  office  is  very  great.  I have  an  assistant 
to  whom  I pay  £50  a-year;  and  between  his  work 
and  mine,  we  have  to  be  in  the  office  eleven  hours  a 
day,  for  half  the  Session,  and  eight  hours  a day  for  the 
other  half. 


Queen's 

College, 

Belfast. 


1653.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  cannot  perform  the 
duties  of  your  office  without  an  assistant? — Utterly 
impossible.  I found  that  the  work  which  I was  obliged 
to  do,  over  and  above  what  my  assistant  was  capable 
of  doing,  occupied  me  quite  as  much  as  could  be  at  all 
reasonably  expected. 

1654.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  hold  any  other  office? 
— I am  the  Military  Chaplain  in  Belfast. 

1655.  Have  you  no  pastoral  charge  except  that? — 
None  but  that.  I am  also  Local  Inspector  of  the  county 
gaol;  and  it  was  partly  in  order  to  have  time  to 
attend  to  my  duties  there,  that  I required  the  aid  of  an 
assistant.  Still  I am  personally  in  my  office  six  hours 
a day  for  half  of  the  Session,  and  about  three  hours  a 
day  the  other  half. 


Alexander  Dickey,  Esq.,  Bursar,  sworn  and  examined. 

1656.  Chairman. — You  fill  the  office  of  Bursar  in  Alexander 

this  College? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Dickey, Esq. 

1657.  What  are  your  duties? — They  are  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  Calendar;  but  I think,  perhaps,  the  best 
mode  of  conveying  an  accurate  knowledge  of  what  my 
work  is,  is  to  submit  the  several  documents  which  I 
have  prepared  to  the  Commissioners.  I have  acted  as 
Bursar  since  the  College  opened;  but  when  I first 
undertook  the  duties,  the  College  fees  were  much  larger 
than  they  are  at  present. 

1658.  In  fact  the  whole  of  the  receipts  and  expenses 

connected  with  the  College  pass  through  your  hands? 

Yes. 

1659.  Will  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a 
return  of  the  fees  received  on  behalf  of  the  College  for 
the  present  year?— I will.  In  a book  before  me,  I have 
the  last  account  which  was  exhibited  to  the  Auditors 
appointed  by  the  President  under  the  Letters  Patent, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  accuracy ; and  they 
found  that  the  College  owed  me  fifteen  shillings.  Since 
the  new  grant  was  made  in  1855,  I have  monthly  for- 
warded to  the  Audit  Office  my  accounts,  and  I have 
before  me  the  certificate  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Auditing  Public  Accounts. 

1660.  These  details  are  not  of  importance  at  the 
present  Inquiry;  but  if  you  have  special  observations 
that  you  wish  to  address  to  the  Commissioners,  we 
shall  hear  them? — I beg  to  state,  that  upwards  of 
£10,000  passes  annually  through  my  hands ; and  if  I 
did  not  hold  another  situation  unconnected  with  this 
College,  I would  not  continue  to  hold  my  present  office 
for  the  salary  I receive.  I forwarded  a memorial  to 
the  Government  on  the  subject,  and  if  it  lies  within  the 
range  of  the  Commissioners’  duty  to  refer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  salaries,  I hope  that  the  Officers  will  not  be 
forgotten.  I have  endeavoured  to  discharge  my  duly 
as  faithfully  as  I could,  and  I hope  that  as  long  as  I a in 
connected  with  the  College  no  effort  shall  be  wanting 
on  my  part  to  perform  my  duty  satisfactorily. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 

Cork,  (First  Day,)  9th  March,  1857. 

Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman;  Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mi-.  Ross,  Secretary. 


Thb  Sir  Robert  Kane , f.r.s.,  m.r.i.a.,  President,  sworn 

Queen's  and  examined. 

College,  iggl.  Chairman. — You  are  President  of  the  Queen’s 
CoRK‘  College,  Cork  ? — I am. 

Sirito&erf  1662.  When  were  you  appointed? — The  Letters 
Kane, f.r.s,,  patent  founding  the  College,  and  appointing  the  Pre- 
sident  and  Vice-President,  hear  date  the  30th  of 
December,  1845. 

1663.  IIow  soon  after  that  was  the  College  opened? 
— The  College  was  opened  in  October,  1849,  for  public 
instruction. 

1664.  Was  the  University  founded  at  that  time? — 
No ; the  University  arrangements  were  in  progress  of 
organization  at  that  time,  but  the  Charter  had  not 
been  signed. 

1665.  What  time  was  the  Charter  of  the  University 
signed? — The  charter  of  the  University  bears  date  3rd 
day  of  September,  1850. 

1666.  You  have  Matriculated  and  Non-Matriculated 
students  attending  this  College? — Yes. 

1667.  Would  you  define  the  privileges  of  these  two 
classes  of  students  ? — Their  privileges  are,  as  defined 
by  the  Statutes  of  the  College — the  Matriculated  stu- 
dents at  entrance  are  submitted  to  a Matriculation 
Examination,  after  passing  which  they  are  considered 
to  be  bound  to  pass  through  a certain  subordinate 
curriculum  of  education,  and  are  then  recommended 
as  candidates  for  Degrees  in  the  Queen’s  University. 
The  Non-Matriculated  students  are  simply  students 
who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  of  particular  Professors; 
but  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  College,  or 
with  the  University  system  of  education.  Whilst  in 
the  College,  and  in  attendance  upon  their  lectures,  they 
are  subject  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  College, 
but  they  are  under  no  other  responsibility. 

1668.  The  Non-Matriculated  students  have  no  pri- 
vileges, in  consequence  of  having  attended  lectures  in 
the  College? — They  receive  at  the  termination  of  the 
course  of  lectures  a Certificate  of  having  attended  that 
course.  Those  Certificates  are  valuable  to  the  students, 
particularly,  in  the  case  of  Medical  students,  as  they 
are  required  by  various  Medical  Colleges,  which  give 
Medical  Diplomas  or  Degrees.  They  have,  therefore, 
a right,  if  they  attend  with  due  diligence  during  the 
course,  to  a Certificate  of  attendance  at  the  end;  but, 
as  students  of  the  College,  I am  not  aware  that  they 
have  any  other  rights. 

1669.  Has  every  Non-Matriculated  student  who 
■ attends  a course  of  lectures,  and  pays  due  attention,  a 

right  to  this  Certificate? — Practically,  he  has  this  right. 
I am  not  aware,  that  it  has  been  questioned. 

1670.  Is  it  the  practice  to  give  this  Certificate? — It 
has  been  the  practice,  I am  aware,  to  give  it  to  all 
Medical  students ; . and,  I believe,  in  every  case  in 
which  a student  in  any  other  department  than  that  of 
Medicine,  asks  for  this  Certificate,  it  is,  as  a matter  of 
course  given  to  him. 

1671.  Is  the  Certificate  signed  by  the  Professor 
whose  lectures  he  has  attended? — Signed  by  the 
Professor  whose  lectures  he  has  attended,  and  counter- 
signed by  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

1672.  By  whom  has  the  curriculum  of  studies  in 
this  College  been  framed? — Prior  to  the  College 
having  being  opened  for  public  instruction,  there  was 
constituted  by  the  Irish  Government  a Board,  consist- 
ing of  the  three  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges.  That  Board  was  termed  the  Board 
of  Colleges ; and  the  curricula,  both  as  regards  the 
University  education  and  the  Intra-Collegiate  educa- 
tion, were  prepared  by  that  Board,  and  approved  of 
by  the  Government.  They  were  published  in  a docu- 
ment which  was  issued  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Colleges.  That  Board  of  Colleges  exercised  in  a 


degree  the  functions  both  of  the  University  Senate  The 
and  of  the  College  Council.  After  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  the  organization  of  the  University,  College, 
these  functions  were  separated,  and  since  then  the  0BK‘ 
University  Senate  has  had  charge  of,  and  has  made  Sir  Robert 
all  arrangements  for,  the  courses  of  education  which  Kane^-^-s- 
concern  the  Degrees;  and  the  College  Council  has 
made  its  arrangement  For  the  courses  which  are  purely 
Intra-Collegiate — that  is,  the  Matriculation  Courses, 
the  Scholarship  Courses,  and  those  for  the  Examina- 
tions for  College  prizes.  I beg  to  hand  to  the  Com- 
missioners a copy  of  the  document  which  proceeded 
from  the  Board  of  Colleges;  it  is  signed  by  Mr. 

Berwick,  who  was  at  that  time  Vice-President  of 
Galway  College,  and  who,  as  Senior  Vice-President, 
acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

1673.  If  the  College  Council  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  changes  into  the  curriculum,  should  they 
now  be  affirmed  by  the  University  Senate? — The 
functions  of  the  Senate  of  the  University,  and  of  the 
College  Council,  are  kept  carefully  distinct  by  the 
Charter.  There  is  in  it  an  express  provision,  that  the 
University  Senate  shall  not  interfere  with  or  exercise 
any  control  over  the  Colleges,  except  in  regard  to 
the  courses  prescribed  for  the  Degrees.  Consequently, 
whenever  any  change  is  thought  desirable  in  the 
College  studies,  which  change  has  reference  to  the 
courses  of  education  to  be  pursued  for  obtaining 
Degrees,  it  falls  within  the  province  of  the  Senate  of 
the  University ; but  if  the  change  does  not  refer  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  for  the  obtaining  of  Degrees,  it 
then  lies  within  the  powers  of  the  Local  College 
Council. 

1674.  How  often  do  the  College  Examinations  take 
place? — We  have  two  classes  of  Examinations — in- 
deed, I should  say  three  classes.  We  have,  in  the 
fust  instance,  at  enhance,  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nations, which  take  place  at  several  periods  during 
the  First  Term  of  each  Session.  The  exact  dates  on 
which  these  Examinations  are  held  may  vary,  and  are 
determined  by  the  College  Council;  but  it  may  he 
stated,  in  general  terms,  that  we  have  a Matriculation 
Examination  at  every  opening  of  the  Session,  one 
just  before  the  close  of  the  First  Term,  and  one,  I 
think,  in  January.  There  are  three  or  four  Matricu- 
lation Examinations,  which  are  spread  from  the 
middle  of  October,  when  the  Session  begins,  to  the 
commencement  of  January,  when  the  Second  Term 
of  the  Session  begins.  Then  we  have  Scholarship 
Examinations,  which  are  held  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session— during  the  First  Term — and  are  held  for 
courses,  which  are  decided  by  the  College  Council. 

There  is  then  a third  class  of  Examinations,  which 
take  place  at  the  termination  of  the  Session,  and  at 
which  prizes  are  awarded.  These  Examinations  are 
held  by  individual  Professors,  each  Professor  examin- 
ing his  own  class. 

1675.  How  many  Terms  constitute  a Session? — 

Three  Terms. 

1676.  Of  what  duration  is  a Term? — The  first  Term 
commences  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  which  is 
always,  I think,  the  thud  Tuesday  in  October ; gene- 
rally speaking,  the  Session  begins  about  the  1 8th  or 
20th  of  October,  and  the  First  Term  lasts  up  to  within 
three  or  four  days  of  Christmas,  when  the  College 
breaks  up.  The  Second  Term  commences  immedi- 
ately after  the  Christmas  recess,  which  lasts  about 
a fortnight,  and  continues  until  Easter.  There  is  then 
rest  for  a fortnight,  and  the  Third  Term  commences, 
and  lasts  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  The  precise 
day  in  June  on  which  it  is  to  terminate  is  fixed  by  a 
provision  in  the  Statutes. 
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The  1677.  The  Session. comprises  the  College  year? — 
Queen’s  jj.  comprises  the  College  year,  and  lasts  from  the 
°CorkB’  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  June. 

’ 1678.  What  are  the  University  Examinations?— 

Sir  Robert  The  University  Examinations  are  exclusively  for 
£SU“- Degrees,  or  Diplomas,  or  Honors,  in  the  several  de- 
partments in  which  Degrees,  or  Diplomas,  or  Honors 
are  given. 

1679.  When  are  they  held?— They  are  held  in 
September. 

1680.  Once  a-year? — Yes. 

1681.  By  whom  are  they  detei-mined  ? — They  are 
determined  and  arranged  by  the  Senate. 

1682.  Does  the  Senate  appoint  the  Examiners? — 

1683.  What  value  is  attached  to  the  Degrees  con- 
ferred by  the  University  ?— The  Degrees  in  Arts 
cannot  be  said  to  have  any  positive  tangible  value, 
except  that  they  are  received  by  society  as  evidence  of 
the  individual  having  gone  through  a course  of  superior 
education.  There  is,  therefore,  a moral  value  attach- 
able to  them;  but  no  other  sensible  value.  The 
Degree  in  Medicine  has  the  practical  value  of  qualify- 
ing the  individual,  or  rather,  of  signifying,  that  the 
individual  is  a competent  person  to  practise  Medicine. 
The  Degree  in  Medicine,  conferred  by  the  Queen’s 
University,  is  not  considered  to  embrace  Surgery 
within  its  qualification.  The  Degrees  in  Law  have 
no  practical  value ; they  are  Honors  in  the  sense  of 
Degrees  of  Law  in  the  older  Universities;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen’s  University,  the  Degrees  being 
conferred,  after  an  examination  in  a specific  and  posi- 
tive course  of  Legal  study,  they  have  the  value  of  being 
evidence  of  a positive  Legal  education.  I am  re- 
minded by  the  Professor  of  English  Law,  that  in  the 
older  Universities  a person  who  has  graduated  in 
Arts  is  entitled  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  sooner  than 
he  otherwise  would,  and  that  a similar  privilege  is 
given  in  the  case  of  Graduates  proceeding  to  the 
profession  of  solicitor.  These  two  privileges  have 
been  extended  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, and,  therefore,  I was  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  Degrees  in  Arts  possessed  only  a moral  value — 
they  possess,  in  these  cases,  a legal  value. 

1684.  Could  you  state  for  what  object,  generally, 
the  Degrees  in  Arts  are  sought?— The  superior  pre- 
paratory education  which  the  Degree  in  Arts  requires, 
and  the  social  rank  it  confers,  are,  generally  speaking, 
looked  forward  to  by  the  students ; but  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  more  positive  privilege,  the  majority  of 
the  students  in  Arts  in  this  College  do  not  proceed 
to  take  out  the  Degree;  a number  of  the  students  go 
from  the  College,  without  the  Degree  in  Arts,  into 
various  professions,  and  into  various  departments  of 
the  Public  Service,  owing  to  the  cause  I have  referred 
to.  Some  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
very  highly  in  the  College,  have  gone  away  from  it 
without  appearing  at  the  University  at  all. 

1685.  In  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  consider  that 
the  Degree  in  Arts  is  of  much  value  to  them  in  their 
future  career?— That  observation  would  not  apply  to 
all  the  students.  The  Degree  in  Arts,  beyond  the 
advantage  which  it  affords  of  shortening  the  period 
of  professional  studies  in  the  case  of  persons  becoming 
barristers  or  solicitors,  does  not  possess  any  other 
practical  or  legal  privileges ; and,  therefore,  a large 
majority  of  the  students,  having  received  the  education 
which  they  can  obtain  here,  do  without  the  Degree. 
It  is  troublesome  to  go  up  to  Dublin,  and  attended 
with  some  expense.  A number  also  refrain  from 
taking  the  Degree,  not  because  they  do  not  attach 
value  to  it,  but  because  there  are  other  courses  open 
to  them  which  remove  them  from  this  country.  I 
could  mention  the  name  of  a gentleman,  a student 
of  this  College,  who  attained,  a few  years  ago,  a posi- 
tion in  the  Public  Service  with  so  much  credit,  that 
his  name  is  especially  referred  to  in  the  late  Report 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  as  having  distin- 
guished himself  in  a remarkable  manner.  That 
gentleman  having  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 


office  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  Tdr 
could  not  proceed  to  take  the  University  Degree;  but,  Queen's 
so  far  from  not  attaching  value  to  it,  he  has  signified  College, 
to  me  his  intention  of  coming  back  next  Sep-  CoRK- 
tember,  for  the  purpose  of  graduating,  and  of  iden-  Sir  ]iober( 
tifying  himself  more  closely  with  the  Queen’s  Uni-  Kane,*.** 
versity.  'IA' 

1686.  Would  you  mention  that  gentleman's  name  ? 

— Mr.  John  Pope  Henessy. 

1687.  Mr.  Price. — Has  he  been  appointed  an  In- 
spector of  Schools? — No. 

1688.  What  office  does  he  hold  in  connexion  with 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education?— He  is 
clerk,  but  his  name  has  been  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  an  Inspectorship,  which  I hope  he  will  not  be 
long  without. 

1689.  Chairman. — Have  you  been  able  to  trace  the 
subsequent  career  of  most  of  the  students  of  this 
College  ? — I could  not  say  that  we  have  of  most  of 
them,  but  of  many  of  them  we  have,  thoughnot  in 
any  official  way.  Individual  members  of  the  College 
become  aware  of  the  subsequent  career  of  many  of 
our  students,  and  particularly  of  those  who  have 
attained  distinction. 

1690.  Can  you  of  your  own  knowledge,  state  any 
facts  connected  with  the  subsequent  career  of  students 
who  distinguished  themselves  in  College? — There  was 
a gentleman  named  Moriarty,  a student  in  this  College, 
who  was  appointed  to  a Writership  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  sendee.  He  proceeded  to  Haileybury 
College  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  system, 
for  two  years,  and  I had  tire  pleasure  of  seeing  by  the 
Reports  of  the  Haileybury  College,  that  he  maintained 
fully,  by  holding  a very  distinguished  position,  the 
character  which  he  had  made  in  this  College;  and 
which  induced  us  to  select  him  for  nomination.  Per- 
haps, it  might  be  well  that  I should  tell  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  nomination  took  place. 

It  occurred  to  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  that  it  would  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  if  some  of  those  appoint- 
ments which  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government, 
were  made  available  as  rewards  for  superior  merit  and 
industry  upon  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  Colleges. 

It  was  a foreshadowing  of  the  system  of  Competitive 
Examinations,  which  has  been  since  more  fully  worked 
out.  Lord  Clarendon  communicated  with  Lord 
Broughton,  then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  he  consented  to  place  at  the. disposal  of  the  Au- 
thorities of  this  College  one  nomination  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service.  When  he  did  so,  the  Council  of  this 
College  directed  an  Examination  to  be  held  of  students 
who  were  disposed  to  compete  for  that  nomination. 

After  a very  careful  and  extensive  Examination,  both 
in  Science  and  Literature,  Mr.  Moriarty  was  selected, 
and  his  name  was  forwarded  to  Lord  Broughton,  who 
approved  of  the  n omination . He  then  wen  t to  Hailey- 
bury, and  there  fully  justified  the  propriety  of  our 
selection.  He  is  now  an  officer  of  the  Company,  and 
as  such  has  given  full  satisfaction.  I may  mention 
the  name  of  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Mongan,  who 
was  a student  in  this  College  prior  to  Mr.  Moriarty, 
and  who  graduated  at  the  University.  He  obtained 
high  Literary  distinctions  while  in  College,  and  when 
Lord  Clarendon  became  Foreign  Minister,  he  request- 
ed the  authorities  of  this  College  to  send  forward  the 
name  of  the  individual  they  would  recommend  for 
appointment  in  the  service  of  the  Government  in 
China  as  Interpreter.  Mr.  Mongan  of  this  College 
was  selected,  as  being  amongst  our  students  the 
person  most  suitable,  in  consequence  of  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  Languages  which  he  had  shown  him- 
self to  possess,  and  his  power  of  acquiring  them.  He 
was  therefore  appointed,  and  has  gone  to  China;  but 
I have  not  heard  any  thing  positive  with  regard  to  his 
services  there.  Another  gentleman,  who  was  a contem- 
porary and  very  frequently  a rival  of  Mr.  Mongan 's  for 
Literary  and  Classical  distinctions,  was  Mr.  Bagley, 
who  graduated  in  the  University,  and  who  has  since 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Latin  in  Galway  College. 
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Tax  Since  Mr.  Monger  s time,  there  have  been  two  other  course ; still,  as  the  attendance  he  had  put  in  was  snffi 
obtained  appointments  the  Oivi!  Ser-  dent  for  his  London  Examination,  he  would  feel 
°f  *1’°  ^ast  India  Company,  under  the  new  system  aggrieved  that  he  did  not  get  his  Certificate,  and  ther“ 

Z-  of  Competitive  Examination,  Mr.  Daly  who  was  a stu-  fore,  there  has  been  a slight  change,  reducing  the 
• 1M  dent  in  the  College  only  two  years,  and  Mr.  Wall.  The  minimum  attendance  to- one -half.  1 

*E.“'  latte.- ^gentleman  graduated. t the  University  with  very  1694.  Is  that  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  students*2-*™ 

considerable  distinction.  With  regard  to  the  Examin-  -Although  it  practically  applies  only  to  the  Medical 
ation  for  appointments  mthe  KoyalArtdleryandKoyal  students,  it  is  a general  regulation  -■  ’ ■ - 


Engineers,  this  College  has  not  entered  into  competi- 
tion in  that  department  in  any  special  manner.  Some 
of  our  students  have  presented  themselves ; but  I know 
that  in  some  cases  they  were  not  precisely  the  students 
that  were  best  prepared.  However,  two  of  our  students 
have  been  successful,  and  received  appointments  in 
the  Engineers— Mr.  Henry  Shea  and  Mr.  Michael 
Sexton.  There  are  examinations  also  held  for  the 


It  has  been  also 
arranged,  that  on  the  back  of  the  Certificate  there  shall 
be  a statement  of  the  precise  amount  of  attendance 
the  student  puts  in;  so  that  when  he  does  present 
the  Certificate  elsewhere,  it  shall  appear  precisely 
what  it  is  value  for,  and  what  it  is  not  value  for.  The 
object  in  doing  so  is  this:  that  if  the  London  College 
of  Surgeons,  or  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons  admit 
the  Certificate  for  an  amount  of  attendance  that  we 


Medical  Service  of  the  East  India  Company ; and  this  would  not 

year  several  of  our  students  have  gotten  appointments,  eyes  open,  for  they  have  on  the  back  of  the  Certificate 
The  names  of  these  students,  I can  scarcely  say  I am  an  exact  statement  of  what.  ,h„  . 


officially  cognizant  of,  but,  if  necessary,  a list  can  be 
prepared,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners by  the  Registrar. 

1691.  Do  many  of  the  students  who  have  taken 
the  A.B.  Degree  proceed  to  take  that  of  M.A.  ? — I 
think  a fair  number  of  them  do.  Looking  to  our 
rolls,  the  number  of  Fourth-year  students  has  in- 
creased rapidly  each  year,  and  I think  now  bears  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  take  the 
B.A.  Degree.  In  other  Universities  the  M.A.  Degree, 
being  considered  a high  Degree  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
has  certain  privileges  attached  to  it.  In  the  English 


an  exact  statement  of  what  the  attendance  of  the  stu- 
dent amounted  to. 

1695.  By  whom  was  that  alteration  made,  and  when? 
—It  was  proposed  by  the  Vice-President  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Medical  Professors.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  this  change  can  be  more  fully  given  in 
evidence  to  the  Commissioners  by  the  Medical  Profes- 
sors, especially  by  Professor  Fleming,  and  Professor 
Bullen,  who  have  devoted  much  attention  to  these  special 
matters.  The  Medical  students,  I may  however  state, 
frequently  complained  of  the  difficulties  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  getting  their  Certificates;  and  this 

tt  • --x-  -ra  , ° having  been  represented  to  the  Council,  the  scheme  nf 

Universities,  it  is  .Degree  which  makes  a person  Mem-  the  Vice-President  was  proposed  and  adapted  Itrnosf 
ber  of  Convocation  ,t  entitles  him  to  take  psrt  in  from  the  necessity  of  balancing  between  the  Artnde! 

« e-nr°l,Cvedn®S  °f'l”S  11  ls  “ DfSree  m partment  and  the  Medical  department  in  the  former  of 

the  Dublin  University  which  confers  the  Parliamentary  which  there  was  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
franchise  and,  consequently,  everybody  who  goes  hers  of  the  College  to  maintain  a vert  high  standard 
through  the  Colleges  m connexion  with  those  Uni-  of  study,  and  to  require  almost  co?SSatteXi» 

lo  ttfatD Zee‘  ThI  M A ofVT  a very  high  de’gree-of  diligence.  On  £ oS 

to  that  DeDiee.  The  M.A.  of  the  Queen  s University  hand,  the  regulations  regarding  the  Medical  students 
holds  out  no  inducement  of  that  kind  and  conse-  being  so  lax  In  other  places,  it  was 
quently,  the  number  proceeding  to  it  does  not  bear  cal  students  that  our  ve^y  strict  rules  somevvdiat 
S°  mi?  aPr°P°tf10n  I0  tfe  number  of  Bachelors.  pressed  on  them,  and  therefore  a shghtauesfionaTS se 

. , .,  ‘ , av.e  ti!ese  Bac  ie  ors  of  who  wish  to  between  the  two  great  departments the  department 

take  the  M.A.  Degree,  to  pass  an  Examination?-  i„  Arts,  and  the  department  in  Medictoe-fte  o“e 
in,‘ny  “du°  to  * higher  standm-d  tZ  Z 

certain  number  of  lectures  here  in  College ; and  then  16QR  T?  tills  m»m  pniiam,  , ,. 

they  are  submitted  at  the  University  to  a special  and  to  this  Collet— Yes  • I do  not  knn^W  tf*  peculiar 

therefore not  ^Degref  of  M.a!  ££  oftToZ ^£“£^£0™^' 

therefore,  is  not  a mere  form,  as  it  is  in  the  older  TIni-  i hot  .1  . „ ° , ■,  , , 

versities-it  is  ioeHjm  evidence,  that  ZZZt t CoS  Zn  was  m‘de  ^ V the 

p,1693  twZf*»mofIyt  alT““,d  c°“'se  of  education.  1693.  Has  it  ever  come  before  the  Senate  ?— No 

he ' ThS  tin  ft °i  "ihlCh  Sei'tificates  are  not  of  imPOTtance  trith regard  to  the 
ever  may  be  taken  out  ip  piilmi^f  two-thuds, how-  Queens  University;  but  they  become  of  importance 
cvui,  may  ue  taicen  out  m either  of  two  ways— either  with  regard  to  external  CnlW., 

tZSSX  OTlJmav  °tf  °d  ?e  thTe:  with.Per-  1699°  Mr.  Gibson.- These  are,  in  point  of  fact. 

~ i°  ^ . . y - end  three  Terms  with  a Class  Certificates? — They  are  so,  strictly  speaking. 

> that  he  shall  still  'nnn  - 


qZli^lZbZZZZZ’ Wl’  s,°  he  shall  still  1700.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  these  Certificates 

course  f w £ a a .‘"’P-'hmls  of  the  have  been  ghen  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  in  the 

h™mmdJ?ubtM»SS  ?ed  of  ?ahght  change  that  Faculty  of  Medicine  ?-I  could  loot  undertake  to  give 
the  *he  !\Tber'  «*  *>  ***.<*  Arte 


Mcd?cl“SSeg°es,  or  Sta S' Cofle^',  are  nS  b°  PmcticalTy,  tlmi  smt  of  SeZfi” 

so  particular  with  regard  to  diligence  or  constant  at- 
tendance as  we  are;  and  consequently  a student  would 


cate  is  prepared  for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  for 
the  use  of  students  who  intend  to  graduate  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Queen’s  University.  This  observation  ap- 
plies to  almost  every  Medical  student  in  the  College, 
because  the  Medical  students  who  graduate  in  Medi- 

would  not  consider  him  entitled  to  credit  for  the  full  great  majority  of  them  go  to  London. 


he  counted,  as  having  put  iu  a sufficient  attendance 
y,  tor  instance,  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London 
m a case  where  we  would  not  consider  it  sufficient.’ 
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The  1701.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I believe  the  University 
Queen's  requirements  lay  it  down  that  the  student  should 
^Cobk.E’  Lave  attended  his  College  lectures  for  at  least  two 

' full  Terms  each  Session  ? — Yes. 

Sir  Robert  1702.  At  the  time  that  regulation  was  made  by  the 
friulif8"  University,  one-half  attendance  in  a Term  did  not  give 
a student  his  Term,  but  since  that  the  College  autho- 
rities, without  the  knowledge  of  the  University,  have 
reduced  the  period  of  attendance  necessary  for  keep- 
ing a Term?— I am  not  aware  that  the  resolution  of 
Council  was  ever  forwarded  to  the  University.  I 
know  I was  never  instructed  to  forward  it  to  them. 

1 703.  In  point  of  fact,  the  minimum  attendance  on 
the  prescribed  courses  being  reduced  below  what  it 
was  when  this  regulation  was  made  by  the  University, 
the  manner  in  which  the  change  would  operate  is 

this that  when  the  paper  of  a student  proceeding  to 

graduate  came  to  he  filled  up,  it  would  be  filled  up 
in  reference  to  the  Ordinances  of  the  University,  and 
the  Certificate  would  go  from  this  College  in  the  form 
of  his  having  attended  two  full  Terms? — The  Univer- 
sity requires  merely  a Certificate  that  he  had  kept  his 
Terms. 

1 704.  He  can  keep  his  Terms  with  less  attendance 
tli an  when  the  University  Ordinance  was  framed? — Yes. 

1705.  Mr.  Price. — Would  the  Certificate  of  attend- 
ance on  lectures  be  the  same  as  in  the  other  Col- 
leges?— Yes. 

1706.  Though  the  amount  of  lectures  attended 
would  be  very  different?— The  Colleges  being  abso- 
lutely independent  of  each  other,  and  the  University 
requiring  that  only  two  Terms  should  he  kept  each 
Session,  the  regulations  as  to  the  keeping  of  these 
Terms  may  be  different. 

1707.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  expression, 
“keeping  a Term,”  should  be  differently  defined  at 
each  of  the  three  Colleges  ? — No. 

1708.  If  you  assume  the  power,  by  a regulation  of 
the  College  Council  of  defining  it  in  certain  cases,  to 
mean  attendance  on  one-half  of  the  lectures,  the  Col- 
lege of  Belfast  or  of  Galway  may  define  it  to  mean 
attendance  on  one-quarter  of  the  lectures  ?— Yes. 

1709.  Sir  T.N.  Redington. — Do  you  not  consider  that 
it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  made  known  to 
the  University  Senate  by  some  means,  either  personally 
as  a member  of  the  Senate,  or  as  a member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  such  an  alteration  had  been  made?— If  my 
attention  had  been  called  to  it,  I should  certainly  have 
represented  it  to  the  Senate.  I mean,  if  I had  been 
instructed  by  the  Council  to  represent  it  to  the  Senate, 
I should,  of  course,  have  done  so ; hut  the  Council 
considered  it  a subject  within  their  own  province;  not 
requiring  the  interference  of  the  Senate,  and  did  not 
give  me  any  instructions  with  regard  to  it. 

1710.  May  not  the  practical  result  of  such  altera- 
tions being  made  in  each  of  the  three  Colleges,  on 
their  own  authority,  be  to  lead  to  a total  dissimilarity 
in  the  courses  of  study  required  by  the  University  to 
be  pm-sued  by  those  who  present  themselves  for 
Degrees?— The  Senate  has  very  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  that  in  other  respects.  Of  course,  if  each 
of  the  Colleges  had  the  power  of  defining  what  con- 
stituted the  keeping  of  a Term,  according  to  its  own 
will,  it  might  lead  to  very  great  diversity  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  three  Colleges,  and  to  a practical  interfer- 
ence with  the  curriculum  of  the  Senate.  I think  it 
would  be  veiy  desirable,  that  any  modification  in  the 
slightest  degree  tending  to  interfere  with  the  curri- 
culum of  education  laid  down  by  the  Senate,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  considered  by  them 
previous  to  its  being  adopted  by  the  College  Council. 

1711.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  to  what  extent 
Professorial  and  Tutorial  teaching  is  carried  on  in 
this  College  ? — Practically,  I cannot  say  that  there  is 
any  Tutorial  system  pursued  in  this  College ; but  I 
would  beg  leave  to  ask  what,  precisely,  is  meant 
by  Tutorial.  The  Tutorial  system  may  be  such  as  is 
pursued  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  every 
student  that  enters  is  committed  to  the  actual  care 
and  personal  superintendence  of  an  individual  Fellow. 
There  is  also  another  form  of  the  Tutorial  system, 


which  means  the  tutorial  mode  of  instruction,  as  The 
distinguished  from  the  Professorial  mode.  Queen’s 

1712.  Would  you  state  to  what  extent,  if  any,  both  ^°LLE0E, 
these  systems  are  carried  out? — We  have  nothing  of  0RK~ 
the  Tutorial  system,  in  the  sense  of  personal  superin-  Sir  Robert 
tendence,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  College,  f-h.s„ 
over  the  conduct  of  the  students.  The  discipline  of  ' I A‘ 
the  College  is  constituted  and  carried  out  upon  another 
plan.  With  regard  to  Tutorial  instruction,  it  is  pur- 
sued to  a considerable  extent  in  the  Literary  depart- 
ments, to  which  it  is  especially  applicable ; that  is  to 
say,  portions  of  a subject  are  laid  out,  in  which  the 
students  are,  at  certain  periods,  examined,  and,  thereby, 
the  individual  progress  of  the  students  comes  under  the 
notice  of  the  Professor  of  the  class.  That  method  is 
carried  out  by  the  Professors  of  the  Classical  Languages, 
by  the  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  very  much  by 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and,  probably,  in  some 
degree,  by  the  other  Professors. 

1713.  In  what  way  is  discipline  maintained  in  this 
College? — The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  ultimately 
vested  in  the  College  Council,  as  the  general  Governing 
Body ; but  the  direct  maintenance  of  discipline  is  vested 
in  the  Vice-President  by  the  Statutes  of  the  College, 
and  there  are  Rules  of  Council  which  regulate  de- 
tails, and  which  enjoin  that  the  several  Professors 
and  Officers  of  the  College  shall  co-operate  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  by  reporting  any  case  in 
which  it  shall  be  broken,  and  otherwise,  by  supervising 
the  conduct  of  the  students. 

1714.  Does  it  not  form  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Pre- 
sident to  attend  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline  ? — 
Ultimately  it  becomes  so,  in  one  respect,  as  head 
of  the  Governing  Body,  One  of  whose  functions  is  the 
discipline  of  the  College.  In  addition  to  that,  it  would 
come  within  his  province,  as,  generally  speaking,  the 
head  of  the  Collegiate  administration ; but,  by  the 
Statutes  of  the  College,  the  attention  of  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident is  specially  directed  to  the  supervision  of  dis- 
cipline, and  it  being  so  expressly  in  the  care  of  the 
Vice-President  by  the  Statutes,  I would  consider  any 
interference  with  it  by  the  President,  except  in  the 
last  appeal,  as  undesirable. 

1715.  The  discipline  with  regard  to  Boarding- 
houses comes  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  Pre- 
sident?— It  falls,  altogether,  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  President. 

1716.  Can  you  state  under  what  regulations 
Boarding-houses  are  licensed  ? — The  first  step  is, 
that  the  individual  who  wishes  to  keep  a Boarding-house 
writes  to  me  a letter,  applying  for  a license ; I then 
take  the  course  of  requiring  a letter  from  a clergy- 
man of  the  Denomination  to  which  the  person  belongs, 
certifying  that  he  or  she  is  a proper  party  to  be  the 
head  of  a Boarding-house.  I have  never  acted  upon 
an  application  for  license,  unless  it  was  hacked  by 
the  recommendation  of  tire  clergyman  of  the  con- 
fession to  which  the  party  belonged.  When  that  is 
received  the  Registrar  and  Bursar  are  sent  to  in- 
spect the  Boarding-house ; they  see  how  it  is  cir- 
cumstanced, with  regard  to  position,  with  regard 
to  accommodation  and  cleanliness,  and  all  require- 
ments for  physical  health.  If  their  report  is  satis- 
factory, and  that  both  in  a moral  and  physical  point 
of  view  it  possesses  the  necessary  qualifications,  then 
a form  of  license  is  given;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  furnished  a copy  of  regulations,  one  of  which 
requires  that  they  shall  be  placarded  in  a prominent 
part  of  the  establishment,  so  that  they  shall  become 
known.  Then,  from  time  to  time,  the  Boarding-house 
is  inspected;  but  so  few  students  here  have  gone  to 
reside  in  licensed  Boarding-houses,  that  the  system 
has  not  attained  that  importance  which,  I believe,  it 
has  in  Belfast  College,  where  the  residence  in  Board- 
ing-houses is  much  more  common. 

1717.  Where  do  the  students  lodge,  who  generally 
attend  this  College  ? — Generally  speaking,  with  their 
parents  or  guardians,  or  with  persons  to  whose  care 
they  are  committed  by  their  parents  or  guardians. 

They  get  authority  from  their  parents  to  lodge  with  some 
friends  in  the  town,  or  some  person  who  receives  and 
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The  supports  them,  find  stands  in  loco  parentis.  By  our 
Queen’s  Statutes  they  -are  then  removed  from  our  charge. 
College,  J 7 18.  How  many  licensed  Boarding-houses  are 
Cote.  tjiere  jn  oonnexion  with  the  College  ? — At  the  end  of 
Sr  Robert  the  Calendar,  for  this  Session,  is  subjoined  a list  of 
#,nf,F.R.s.,  licensed  Boarding-houses ; but  the  Registrar  informs 
m.b.i.a.  me  tliat  one  of  the  parties  mentioned  there  has  left 
Cork ; otherwise  the  list  is  correct. 

1719.  There  are  then  five  licensed  Boarding-houses. 
How  many  students  are  there  in  these  houses  ? — Five. 

1720.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  the  licensed  Boarding- 
house proprietors  persons  of  different  religious  deno- 
minations ? — Yes ; but  the  majority  are  Roman 
Catholics,  as  the  majority  of  the  population  here  is 
Roman  Catholic. 

1721.  Chairman. — Does  the  license  given  by  the 
College  fix  the  number  of  students  that  may  reside 
in  each  of  the  houses? — No;  here,  however,  such  a 
question  lias  never  risen,  as  the  number  of  students 
requiring  accommodation  in  licensed  Boarding-houses 
has  been  so  small  that  no  one  Boarding-house  has 
ever  become  crowded.  A provision  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  license  to  make  it  revocable  at  the 
will  of  the  President ; and  it  could  be  put  in  force  in 
case  the  Bursar  or  Registrar,  on  the  inspection  which 
takes  place  from  time  to  time,  found  the  Boarding- 
house overcrowded. 

1722.  Are  most  of  the  students  sons  of  residents 
in  Cork,  or  in  the  surrounding  country? — The  great 
mass  of  the  students  are  the  sons  or  relatives  of  per- 
sons living  in  Cork,  or  within  a comparatively  limited 
radius  • but  still  we  have  students  from  other  parts  of 
Ireland — from  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  other  places 
in  Munster,  occasionally  from  Dublin,  and,  in  some 
instances,  from  Belfast  and  Galway. 

1723.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  necessity  for 
providing  other  means  for  lodging  students  than 
you  already  possess  ?— I think  a change  is  urgently 
called  for.  A great  difficulty  in  the  present  system  of 
Boarding-houses  is,  that  none  but  persons  of  rather 
an  inferior  class  have  ever  proposed  to  keep  Boarding- 
houses. No  Boarding-houses  have  been  established 
in  Cork  for  the  accommodation  of  the  sons  of 
gentlemen,  at  least  according  to  University  ideas, 
and  the  result  has  been  very  detrimental  to  the 
College.  L khow  several  instances  in  which  gentle- 
men from  different  parts  of  Ireland,  with  which 
I have  some  connexion,  have  applied  to  me  with 
reference  to  placing  their  sons  in  this  College,  and 
have  visited  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  where 
they  could  establish  their  sons;  but  finding  that  no  re- 
sidences at  all  suitable  to  their  rank  in  life  existed  here, 
they  were  very  reluctantly  obliged  to  send  them  to 
other  places,  where  they  themselves  felt  that  the  edu- 
cation they  would  receive  would  not  perhaps  be  so 
good,  but  where  their  social  status  could  be  more 
properly  maintained.  I would  consider  the  establish- 
ment of  residences,  where  students  of  a respectable 
rank  in  life  could  be  boarded  and  lodged,  to  be  of 
most  essential  importance  towards  the  further  success 
of  this  College. 

1724.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  these  Boarding-houses? — The 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  these  residences 
has  been  for  some  time  felt  bv  the  whole  Collegiate 
Body ; and  some  time  ago  the  Professors  were  kind 
enough,  at  my  request,  to  hold  a meeting  to  .consider 
the  subject,  at  which  meeting  a Committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a plan  for  the  establishment  of 
residences  of  a suitable  kind.  That  plan  I had  the 
honor  to  transmit  to  the  Irish  Government  for  con- 
sideration ; and  I recommended,  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage I could  use,  either  the  adoption  of  that  plan, 
or  of  some  plan  which  the  Government  might  devise 
as  more  suitable  to  supply  this  pressing  want. 

1725.  Can  you  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a 
copy  of  that  scheme  ? — I am  afraid  I could  not.*  It 
was  transmitted  to  the  Irish  Government;  but  I re- 
ceived no  answer. 

* Subsequently  furnished  by  Professor  Read,  vide  Docu- 
ments, p.  317. 


1726.  How  many  Deans  of  Residences  are  in  con-  The 
nexion  with  this  College? -We  have  at  present  the  QDEEN’S 
Rev.  Louis  Perrin,  who  is  the  Church  of  England  C°LLEQE' 
Dean  of  Residences ; and  the  Rev.  William  Magill, 

the  Presbyterian  Dean  of  Residences.  The  Deanship  sir  Robert 
of  the  Wesleyan  Communion  is  at  present  vacant—  vT?*'11'8'' 

Mr.  Appelbe,  who  was  Dean,  having  gone  to  Belfast. 

There  has  been  named  in  his  place  the  Rev.  Daniel 
M’Afee,  but  the  warrant  for  his  appointment  has  not 
been  yet  filled  up.  I wrote  to  Colonel  Larcom, 
pressing  him  to  fill  up  .the  warrant  in  order  that  the 
vacancy  may  be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible.  With 
regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Residences,  I 
do  not  consider  that  that  Deanship  is  filled.  No 
Dean  has  been  appointed  in  place  of  the  Rev.  William 
O’Connor. 

1727.  Would  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what 
are  your  duties  as  President?— The  duties  of  the 
President  are  defined  by  the  Statutes— first,  that  the 
President  has  the  power  of  presiding  over  all  Col- 
legiate meetings  at  which  he  may  be  present. 

1728.  Would  you  refer  to  them  generally? — The 
first  portion  of  the  Statutes  regulating  the  duties  of 
the  President,  refers  to  his  presiding  at  Collegiate 
meetings  when  present;  and  particularly  at  meet- 
ings of  a public  character.  There  is  then  a Statute 
with  regal'd  to  preparing  the  Report  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  As  to  the  meaning  of  that  Statute 
there  has  been  some  obscurity.  The  official  corres- 
pondence of  the  College  is  to  be  conducted  under 
his  direction ; and  he  is  to  sign  or  authorize  the 
signature  of  Certificates,  and  other  official  documents. 

He  has  to  prescribe  the  time  and  hours  of  attend- 
ance of  the  Registrar  and  Bursar,  and  he  has  the  power 
of  appointing  and  regulating  the  duties  of  the  inferior 
officers  and  subordinates.  He  is  the  proper  person 
to  give  leave  of  absence  to  the  Professors  and  other 
Officers ; he  is  to  appoint  Auditors  to  examine  the 
Bursar’s  accounts ; and  then  there  is  a Visitatorial 
power  conferred  on  him,  which  enables  him  to  inspect, 
at  any  time,  the  different  parts  of  the  College.  There 
are  then  two  Statutes  conferring  upon  the  President 
the  power  of  advising  and  remonstrating  with  any 
Professor  that  might  be  negligent  of  his  duty,  and  in 
case  of  any  Professor  or  Officer  not  attending  to  the 
advice  of  the  President,  the  President,  after  giving 
him  notice  of  his  intention,  is  directed  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  conduct  of  such 
Professor  or  Officer.  There  is  then  a power  conferred 
on  the  President  of  dissolving  Committees,  of  licensing 
Boarding-houses,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
holding  of  Visitations.  There  is  then  a final  general 
instruction  that  he  shall  perform  such  other  adminis- 
trative duties  as  the  Statutes  may  enjoin.  Besides 
those  duties  which  the  Statutes  impose  upon  the 
President,  there  is  the  implied  duty  which  is  imposed 
on  him  by  the  Charter  of  the  Queen's  University,  of 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  University  Senate,  and 
of  taking  pint  in  the  University  business.  That 
Charter  recites  that  the  Colleges  shall  be  at  all  times 
represented  at  the  meetings  of  the  Senate ; that  the 
President  of  each  College  shall  be  a member  of  the 
Senate,  and  in  case,  at  any  time,  the  President  shall 
not  be  able  to  attend,  the  Vice- President  shall  become 

a member  of- the  Senate  in  his  stead,  and  shall  attend 
the  meetings.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,  though 
not  laid  down  in  the  College  Statutes,  to  be  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  attend  to  the  business 
of  the  Queen's  University,  as  to  attend  to  the  purely 
local  business  of  the  College. 

1729.  Can  you  state  how  you  perform  all  these 
duties? — I am  not  aware  of  any  of  these  duties,  having, 
on  any  occasion,  been  neglected.  They  have  all,  I 
believe,  been  performed. 

1780.  By  yourself  in  person  ? — By  myself — all  of 
them,  as  required  by  the  Statutes.  There  is  a pro- 
vision made,  in  the  chapter  of  the  Statutes  which 
describes  the  powers  of  the  Vice-President,  that  during 
the.  absence,  of  the  President  he  shall  exercise  the 
powers  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  President; 
so  that,  in  consequence  of  that  provision,  whenever 
P 2 
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The  the  President  is  absent  on  the  business  of  the 
Queen’s  Queen’s  University,  or  otherwise,  the  internal  admin- 
College,  istration  of  the  College  is  not  liable  to  suffer  any 
0RK'  impediment,  and  never  has  suffered  any  practical 
Sir  Robert  impediment.  The  Vice-President  falls  into  the  posi- 
Kane,T.s.s.,  ti0n  which  the  President  would  hold  were  he  present, 
and  performs  the  various  functions  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  carrying  on  of  the  internal  business  of  the 
College. 

1731.  Would youinformtheCommissionerswhether 
you  yourself,  during  the  Session,  perform  those  duties, 
or  for  how  long  a time  you  perform  them  ; in  other 
words,  how  long  you  reside  in  College  during  the 
Session? — The  periods  of  my  residence  in  College 
during  the  Session  have  been  at  different  times  vari- 
able. When  I was  first  appointed  to  the  office  of 
President,  I fully  explained  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment that  I could  not  accept  the  office  under  the 
condition  of  continuous  residence.  I had  previously 
held,  and  do  now  hold,  an  office  in  Dublin  as  Director 
of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry;  that  office  was  con- 
ferred on  me  in  March,  1845;  and  when  the  intimation 
was  made  to  me  by  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  of  the 
intention  of  conferring  on  me  the  office  of  President 
of  this  College,  I explained,  that  although  I felt  very 
much  honored  by  the  proposition  that  had  been  made 
to  me,  yet  I would  not  feel  justified  in  abandoning 
my  position  in  Dublin,  or  the  office  of  Director  of  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  which  had  been  Conferred 
on  me  by  the  Irish  Government ; and  in  the  success  of 
which  Institution  I felt  deeply  interested.  I explained  . 
further,  that  I was  prepared  to  relinquish  eveiy  tiring 
else — all  my  other  appointments  in  Dublin,  except  the 
office  of  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry. 

I at  that  time  held  in  Dublin  two  Professorships — 
a Professorship  in  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  a 
Professorship  in  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Apothe- 
caries’ Hall.  These  two  Professorships  were  of  con- 
siderable value  to  me.  I was  at  that  time  engaged  in 
a very  extensive  and  a very  lucrative  scientific  profes- 
sional practice.  I explained  to  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle, 
that  I would  be  willing  to  give  up  these  two  Pro- 
fessorships, and  my  professional  practice,  and  devote 
myself  altogether  to  the  duties  of  the  Government 
office ; but  that  from  my  personal  connexion  with  the 
subjectof  Scientific  Industry,  from  the  interest  which  I 
had  taken  in  it,  and  that  it  was  so  publicly  known  I took 
in  it,  I would  not  separate  myself  from  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry,  to  which  the  Government  had  in 
fact  appointed  me  only  a few  months  before.  These 
matters  were  fully  considered  by  the  Government,  and 
they  decided  upon  appointing  me.  I said,  then,  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fremantle,  I should  be  glad  that  not 
merely  I myself  should  fully  understand  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I was  appointed,  but  that  the 
public  also  should  be  made  aware  of  them  as  far  as 
possible.  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle  accordingly  took 
occasion,  when  communicating  the  fact  of  my  ap- 
pointment as  President  of  this  College  to  the  public 
by  a paragraph  in  Saunders'  News-Letter,  to  add 
that  the  appointment  did  not  interfere  with  my  posi- 
tion in  Dublin.  When  the  College  was  opened  for 
public  instruction  I was  very  anxious  that  it  should 
be  organized  with  the  greatest  possible  rapidity  and 
efficiency ; and  I therefore  changed  my  family  resi- 
dence from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and  remained  here  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  years  1849-50,  1850-51,  and 
1851-52.  But  having  done  so,  circumstances  arose 
which  rendered  my  remaining  here,  as  my  family 
residence,  impossible,  and  I therefore  changed  it  back 
again  to  Dublin.  Since  that  time  I have  been  at  the 
College  during  a portion  of  eveiy  Term,  and  every  Ses- 
sion ; but  principally  during  the  First  and  last  Terms. 
The  great  mass  of  the  College  business — the  great 
mass  of  the  administrative  business  of  the  College 
takes  place  in  the  First  and  Third  Terms.  I have  been 
here  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  First  Term, 
and  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  Third  Term. 
During  the  intervening  Term  there  is  veiy  little  but 
routine  business  to  be  transacted.  During  that  inter- 
vening Term  I have  been  less  here;  but  I have  been 


here  a portion  of  every  Term  since  the  College  opened ; The’ 

and  during  the  first  three  Sessions  I was  here  almost  Queen’s 
altogether.  I may  state,  however,  that  since  the  coij.ege, 
College  opened,  my  transaction  of  business  has  not  0RK' 
been  limited  to  the  periods  when  I was  actually  in  sir  itobert 
College.  When  in  Dublin  I am,  I may  say,  con- 
stantly  in  communication  with  the  College  Officers, 
and  eveiy  matter  upon  which  the  slightest  difference  of 
opinion,  or  the  slightest  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  course 
to  be  taken,  I am  informed  of,  and  I am  ready  to 
come  down  to  the  College  if  necessity  requires.  With 
regard  to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  College,  I should 
say,  that  prior  tO’  the  opening  of  the  Colleges,  there 
was  a grant  of  .£4,000  made  for  the  purposes  of  the 
outfit.  The  allocation  and  distribution  of  that  sum, 
the  checking  and  verifying  the  various  accounts,  the 
correspondence  with  the  Government,  and  the  entire 
administration  of  it,  were,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bursars,  imposed  upon  the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges. 

Since  that  period,  in  the  year  1S54,  a grant  of  £1,(500 
was  made,  which  has  been  continued  annually,  the 
administration  of  which  was  also  by  a special  letter 
from  the  Irish  Government,  vested  in  the  President. 

The  entire  details  connected  with  the  distribution  of 
that  grant  have  been  conducted  by  me,  as  President ; 
and  in  that  way,  a veiy  large  amount  of  financial 
business  which,  I beg  to  say,  appears  to  me  to  have 
never  been  contemplated  by  the  Statutes  at  all  has 
been  imposed  upon  the  President,  and  also,  I suppose, 
upon  the  Presidents  of  the  other  Colleges.  All  this 
business  has  been,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Bursar, 
fully  and  satisfactorily  transacted.  I have,  therefore, 
never  been  able  to  find  a single  instance  in  which  any 
practical  impediment  or  disadvantage  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  College,  or  any  practical  lapse  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  my  duties  as  President  has  occurred,  owing 
to  the  division  of  my  time  between  Cork  and  Dublin. 

1732.  Do younotthinkthattliecontinuousresidence 
of  the  President  in  the  College  would  tend  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  College,  in  a social  point  of  view,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country  ? — The  residence  of  an 
individual  of  the  rank  and  position  which  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  ought  to  possess,  would  certainly 
tend  to  improve  the  tone  of  any  society  in  which  he 
might  mix  in  the  locality ; but  I am  not  prepared, 
totally  abstracting  myself  from  the  consideration  of 
the  question,  to  say  that  continuous  and  constant 
residence,  on  the  part  of  a President,  would  be  any 
advantage  to  the  College,  under  its  present  constitu- 
tion. In  my  own  case,  irrespective  of  my  duties  in 
Dublin,  my  constant  residence  here  would  be  rendered 
impracticable  by  the  same  circumstances,  or  a con- 
tinuance of  the  same  circumstances,  which  obliged  me 
to  remove  my  family  residence  from  the  College,  and 
restore  it  to  Dublin,  where  it  had  originally  been. 

1733.  What  difficulty  does  the  present  constitution 
of  the  College  present  that  would  paralyze  the  moral 
value  of  the  residence  of  the  President? — I did  not 
mean  to  state  that  the  moral  value  of  the  residence  of 
the  President  was  paralyzed ; but  that  the  residence 
of  the  President  in  this  College  was  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  circumstances  which  arose.  I must  now 
regard  the  question,  not  in  the  abstract,  but  as  a per- 
sonal one,  and  state  that  my  residence  here  was  ren- 
dered impossible. 

1734.  My  question  arose  from  an  opinion  expressed 

by  you  in  the  abstract? — I should  not  be  prepared  to 
state  that,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  Col- 
lege, totally  irrespective  of  personal  considerations 

1735.  Mr.  Price. — What  is  it  in  the  constitution  of 
the  College,  totally  irrespective  of  yourself,  which  would 
make  the  residence  of  the  President  undesirable  ? — 

It  would  be  so  for  the  following  reasons : — The  con- 
tinuous residence  of  the  President  involves  that  the 
President  is  not  to  take  part  in  the  central  arrange- 
ments of  the  University  Senate.  We  have  provincial 
Colleges,  with  a central  University  system,  which 
University  is  situated  in  the  metropolis ; and  if  the 
President  remained  permanently  in  his  College,  I think 
that  the  lowering  of  the  character  of  the  College,  conse- 
quent upon  the  total  exclusion  of  it  and  its  members 
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TnE  from  any  participation  in  the  administration  and 
Queen's  government  connected  with  the  University  system, 
Coiaege,  would  do  far  more  harm  in  depreciating  the  position 
Cork.,  0f  qie  College  and  its  Professors  in  public  estimation, 
grWerf  thnn.  could  be  at  all  compensated  for  by  any  good 
Kane, r.n.S;  which  would  result  from  the  mere  residence  of  tire 
*.b.i,a.  President.  The  position  and  importance  of  the  Presi- 
dent would,  under  such  circumstances,  very  rapidly 
diminish.  Moreover,  the  Professors  are  all  persons  of 
very  considerable  distinction — many  of  them  of  very 
eminent  distinction  in  their  several  departments.  The 
President  would,  therefore,  if  he  proceeded  to  work,  for 
instance  in  Literature  or  Science,  be  placed  in  unplea- 
sant collision  or  contrast  with  the  individual  in  College 
who  was  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  class  of  inves- 
tigation, or  class  of  study.  For  instance,  my  own  de- 
partment is  Chemistry.  If  I were  down  here  perma- 
nently, I should  have  no  administrative  business  that 
would  occupy  one  quarter  of  my  time;  and  if  I went, 
to  occupy  myself  with  my  own  pursuits  in  Chemistry, 
I feel  that  I should  cut  a very  small  figure  alongside 
my  friend,  Professor  Blyth,  to  whom  that  department 
has  been  intrusted  in  this  College.  I would,  therefore, 
be  placed  in  an  uncomfortable  position.  The  Presi- 
dent would  become  unimportant;  his  position  would 
not  be,  if  he  were  permanently  resident  in  the  College, 
of  that  influence  that  it  ought  to  be ; and  under  the 
present  constitution  of  the  College,  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  is  specially  made  for  the  purpose  of  his  re- 
placing the  President  during  the  time  lie  may  be  ab- 
sent. The  absence  of  the  President,  to  at  least  some 
extent  during  the  College  Session,  appears  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  Statutes — for  the  first  duty 
imposed  upon  the  Vice-President  has  reference  to  re- 
placing the  President,  in  case  of  his  illness  or  absence. 
If  the  President  were  permanently  resident,  the  Vice: 
President  would,  therefore,  be  totally  unnecessary.  I 
therefore,  for  these  principal  reasons,  consider,  that 
under  the  present  constitution  of  the  College,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  personal  consideration,  it  would  not  be  de- 
sirable that  the  President  should  be  permanently  resi- 
dent. In  the  first  place,  it  would  remove  him  from  all 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  University 
system,  and  consequently  by  that,  the  prestige  of  his 
office  would  be  lowered ; in  the  second  place,  his  being 
permanently  here,  would  leave  no  duties  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Vice-President,  which  duties  are  contem- 
plated by  the  Statutes  constituting  his  office;  and 
finally,  there  is  not  administrative  duty  at  all  capable 
of  occupying  his  whole  time.  In  the  last  case  he 
should  be  idle,  which  is  not  creditable  to  the  President 
of  a College,  or  he  should  occupy  himself  with  Scien- 
tific or  Literary  pursuits,  which  would  complicate  his 
administrative  position. 

1736.  How  often  does  the  Senate  meet? — I could 
not  undertake  to  state,  from  memory,  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate. 

1737.  How  many  Stated  meetings  are  there? — There 
are  two  Stated  meetings  in  the  year,  one  in  January, 
and  the  other  in  J uue.  Besides  the  Stated  and  the 
other  meetings  of  the  Senate  there  are  also  Com- 
mittee meetings.  Whenever  subjects  come  under 
consideration,  the  usual  practice  is  to  refer  these  sub- 
jects to  a Committee.  Of  these  Committees,  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Colleges  are  always  members.  These 
Committee  meetings  were,  a couple  of  years  ago,  much 
more  frequent  than  they  now  are,  but  still  they  meet 
frequently;  and  if  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Senate  were  added  to  the  number  of  meetings 
during  the  year  at  which  the  Presidents  attend,  it 
would  be  considerably  increased. 

1738.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  what  are  called  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  ax-e  bodies  occasionally  nominated 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  in  which  the  Presidents 
are  supposed,  from  their  position,  to  be  particularly 
interested  ? — Precisely. 

I feel  it  due  to  myself  to  avail  myself  of  the  liberty 
which  the  Commissioners  have  given,  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  my  position  as  President. 

1739.  Chav-man. — Inasmuch  as  these  matters  do 
not  appear  to  bo  directly  connected  with  the  subject 


of  our  Inquiry,  are  the  Commissioners  to  understand  The 
distinctly  that  you  bring  them  under  their  notice,  as  Queen’s 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  this  College? — Yes.  College, 

Unfortunately,  after  the  organization  of  this  College,  CoRK' 
some  questions  arose  with  regard  to  the  legal  interpre-  Sir  Robert 
tation  of  some  of  our  Statutes.  These  questions  were  Kane-?-a*-i 
principally  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  to  be 
given  to  the  Statutes  defining  the  President's  powers. 

I was  myself  exceedingly  anxious  always  that  all 
questions  of  that  sort  should  be  considered  in  a 
purely  abstract  manner,  and  without  any  admixture 
of  personal  considerations;  but,  unfortunately,  per- 
sonal questions  became  mixed  up  with  them.  I was 
very  much  concerned  with  the  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  oi’ganization  of  these  Colleges.  I 
was  honored,  at  the  time  the  Board  of  Colleges  was 
being  formed,  by  being  made  the  vehicle  of  communi- 
cation between  Her  Majesty’s  Government  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Board  of  Colleges  on  the  other; 
and  from  the  vai’ious  communications  that  I had,  I 
considered  I was  very  well  informed  as  to  what  the 
meaning  of  the  Statutes  was,  with  regard  to  my  own 
functions  as  President.  I had  always  been  instructed 
by  the  highest  authorities  that  the  intention  was  that 
the  position  of  President  should  be  one  of  very  great 
responsibility,  and  of  course  with  that  great  respon- 
sibility thatit  should  be  one  of  commensurate  authority; 
that  in  fact  the  President  was  an  officer  whom  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  would  hold  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  way  in  which  the  College  was  conducted.  My 
impressions,  in  this  regard,  were  founded  upon  the 
actual  sentiments  expressed  by  the  highest  authorities, 
and  I beg  leave  to  direct  then-  attention  to  a passage 
in  a letter  which  I had  the  honor  of  receiving  from 
Lord  Heytesbury,  when  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  when 
we  were  fii-st  engaged  in  organizing  the  Colleges. 

The  letter  was  addressed  by  Sir  James  Graham  to 
Lord  Heytesbury.  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  as  Home 
Seci-etary,  brought  in  the  Colleges  Bill,  expressed  his 
sentiments  in  a letter,  which  was  forwai’ded  to  me 
as  an  instruction,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  Colleges 
were  to  be  organized,  and  which  shows  the  view  which 
was  then  taken  of  the  Presidential  office.  It  is  dated 
Whitehall,  June  24,  1846 ; and  the  passage  to  which 
I beg  to  call  attention  is  as  follows.  Sir  James 
Graham,  commenting  on  the  first  draft  of  a Beport 
which  the  Board  of  Colleges  had  the  honor  of  sub- 
mitting to  Lord'  Heytesbury,  says : — “ Is  not  the  Col- 
lege Board  too  numerous?  Or  rather  is  not  the 
governing  power  too  much  distributed?  The  autho- 
rity  of  the  President  must  be  upheld,  and  his  re- 
sponsibility and  supreme  power  ought  to  be  concen- 
ti’ated,  if  discipline  is  to  be  readily  enforced,  and  if 
uniformity  of  rule  is  to  be  observed.”  Very  shortly 
after  the  date  of  thatletter  the  Government  was  changed, 
and  Lord  Clarendon  became  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
Board  of  Colleges  was  again  summoned.  It  met,  and  I 
had  the  honor  of  receiving,  from  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville, 
who  was  then  Chief  Secretary,  instructions  for  the 
Board  of  Colleges.  The  letter  communicating  them 
is  addressed  to  me  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Colleges,  but  that  was  a mistake,  as  I was  only 
Chairman. 

1740.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? — It-is  dated 
Dublin  Castle,  23rd  October,  1847,  and  is  signed  by 
Sir  W.  M.  Somerville,  who  adopts,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  almost  the  same  phiaseology  as  Sir  J. 

Graham.  He  asks,  as  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Board : — “ Whether  the  College  Board 
is  not  too  numerous ; or  rather,  whether  the  governing 
power  is  not  too  much  distributed  for  efficient  practical 
working,  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and  uni- 
formity of  rule  ? If  so,  iu  what  manner  can  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  be  vested  .in  a smaller 
body,  having  regard  to  the  necessity  of  upholding 
the  authority  of  the  President,  and  concentrating, 
as  far  as  possible,  his  responsibility  and  power?” 

When  legal  questions  were,  therefore,  started  in  the 
Council  of  this  College  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Statutes,  which  regulated  the  Pre- 
sident’s powers,  I found  that  these  intei-pretations 
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The  would  tend  to  nullify  altogether,  at  least  in  any  opinion. 
Queen's  the  future  authority  of  the  President ; and  under  the 
Cork  E'  circumstances,  of  what  I considered  to  be  the  clear 

' instructions,  both  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government 

Sir  Robert  and  of  the  Government  of  which  Lord  Clarendon  was 
mTT-aRS‘"  representative  in  Ireland,  I did  not  consider  that  I 
would  be  justified  in  accepting  or  acting  upon  those 
new  views,  although  very  forcibly  put  forward,-  unless 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  approved 
of  by  them.  I frequently  stated  so,  but  unfortunately  I 
did  not  succeed  in  bringing  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  held  opposite  views  to  agree  with  me ; and  a good 
deal  of  feeling  existed  in  the  College  with  regard  to 
what  was  considered  the  dictatorial  view  I took  of  my 
position.  It  was  a position  and  responsibility  1 could 
have  got  rid  of,  but  I did  not  feel  myself  justified  in 
accepting  these  new  interpretations  without  being  in- 
formed by  the  Government  that  they  were  correct.  In 
the  beginning  of  1853,  after  I had  attended  the  Stated 
meeting  of  the  Queen’s  University,  which  is  held  on 
the  7th  of  January,  I went  over  to  London  in  order 
to  look  after  some  financial  business,  partly  concerning 
the  Museum  in  Dublin,  with  which  I was  connected, 
and  partly  to  see  some  members  of  the  Government, 
with  respect  to  the  possibility  of  getting  a grant  for 
our  Library,  in  which  we  subsequently  succeeded. 
The  Vice-President  was  kind  enough  to  write  to  me 
to  Dublin.  I was  in  London  at  the  time,  but  got  his 
letters  when  I returned  to  Dublin.  These  letters  had 
reference  to  some  of  the  difficulties  of  interpreta- 
tion or  differences  of  view  with  regard  to  the  powers 
of  the  President  which  had  arisen  among  the  College 
Body,  and  I interchanged  several  letters  on  that  point 
with  the  Vice-President.  I,  however,  afterwards  found 
that  those  letters,  which  I had  written  to  the  Vice- 
President  without  any  intention  of  publicity,  or  with- 
out any  idea  of  their  having  an  official  character — that 
those  letters,  without  any  communication  with  me,  or 
without  any  authority  from  me,  werehanded  over  to  the 
College  Council,  and  placed  upon  the  books  of  the 
College  Council  without  my  knowledge,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  official  character,  and  to  enable  them 
to  be  quoted  and  referred  to.  All  these  letters,  as  I 
have  stated,  with  the  exception  of  one,  the  last  of  the 
series,  were  put  upon  the  College  books,  although  an 
extract  from  that  letter  was  put  upon  the  Coll  ege  books. 
In  that  letter,  which  was  not  put  fullyupon  the  College 
books,  I havedistinctlyreferred  to  the  private  character 
of  the  previous  correspondence,  and  I have  also  used 
expressions  with  regard  to  my  anxiety-  for  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  differences  of  opinion  that  existed. 
That  letter  was  not  put  upon  the  College  books;  but 
a small  extract,  in  which  I had  used  some  phrases 
complimentary  to  my  colleagues,  was  put  on  the  books, 
and  made  official.  The  rest  of  the  letter  was  not, 
although  the  previous  correspondence,  which  was  of 
a more  private  character,  had  been  all  put  upon  the 
College  books,  and  rendered  official.  I felt  that  I had 
reason  to  complain  of  that  course  of  proceeding,  but 
I did  not  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  it.  I heard, 
however,  a few  days  subsequently,  that  the  Council  of 
the  College,  which  then  consisted  of  four  gentlemen 
only,  had  prepared  a Memorial  to  the  Queen,  accusing 

me  of  mal-admiriistration.  That  Memorial 

1741.  Mr.  Price. — The  Council  of  the  College  is 
composed  of  the  Deans  of  Faculties  for  the  time 
being? — It  consists  of  six  individuals : the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  the  four  Deans  of  Faculties.  I was 
absent  in  Dublin  at  the  time,  the  Dean  of  the  Liter- 
ary Division  of  the  Faculty  was  also  absent,  con- 
sequently, there  were,  in  Cork,  only  four  members  of 
the  Council,  the  Vice-President  and  three  Deans. 
The  usual  day  for  the  meetings  of  the  Council  is  on 
Tuesday;  and  on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  March,  1853, 
the  Council  met.  It  transacted  the  ordinary  routine 
business ; there  was  no  other  business  for  it  to  trans- 
act, and  it  adjourned  till  Hie  following  Tuesday,  the 
8th  of  March.  I mentioned  in  a former  part  of  my  ex- 
amination that  the  Officers  of  the  College  continually 
correspond  with  me  when  I am  in  Dublin,  in  order  that 
if  any  thing  at  all  occurs  out  of  the  ordinary  routine 


business,  I may,  if  necessary,  be  enabled  to  attend.  The 
The  Registrar,  consequently,  as  soon  as  the  Council  Queen’s 
rose,  on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  March,  wrote  to  me  that  the  College, 
Council  was  over,  that  there  was  nothing  but  routine  CoRK- 
business  transacted,  that  they  had  adjourned  until  the  Sir itobert 
succeeding  Tuesday,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  notice.  On  the  next  Thursday,  which  was  the 
3rd  of  March,  the  Vice-President  directed  the  Regis- 
trar to  summon  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  for 
five  o’clock  that  evening,  to  consider  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  College.  The  four  members  who 
were  in  Cork  met  at  five  o’clock,  and  they  adopted, 
in  a very  short  (fitting,  a Memorial  to  the  Queen,  of 
which  I have  the  honor  of  giving  a copy  to  the  Com- 
missioners.* They  adopted  that  Memorial  which  was 
already  prepared,  and,  as  I am  informed,  the  sitting 
was  a very  short  one,  and  that  no  discussion  took 
place  at  it.  The  summons  to  me,  as  a member’ of 
the  Council  to  attend  that  meeting,  was  not  posted 
until  after  the  meeting  was  over,  as  the  post  leaves 
Cork  late  in  the  evening. 

1742.  Do  I understand  you,  that  a five  o'clock 
meeting  was  summoned,  and  a Memorial  drawn  up 
and  submitted  for  consideration  ? — The  Memorial  had 
been  already  drawn  up. 

1743.  And  was  it  submitted  to  that  meeting? — It 
was  submitted  at  five  o’clock,  and  adopted  without  any 
discussion,  and  at  a veiy  short  meeting,  as  I am 
informed.  When  I heard,  the  next  morning,  of  what 
had  been  done,  I thought,  that,  as  the  Vice-President 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Council  had  taken  so 
important  a step,  it  would  be  improper  for  me,  at  that 
time,  to  do  any  thing  which  could  interfere  with  their 
action,  or  indicate  a wish  to  stop  inquiry  into  my  con- 
duct. I came  down  to  Cork  immediately,  but  did  not 
further  interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Council, 
titan  to  enter  upon  the  Council  book  a protest,  which 
I will  take  the  liberty  of  reading.  As  I have  slated, 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the 
1st  of  March,  1853;  then  the  Council  adjourned  in 
.the  ordinary  manner,  without  notice  of  motion  being 
given  that  any  special  business  would  be  transacted 
in  the  interim,  or  at  their  next  meeting.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  entry  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  3rd  of  March,  when  there  were  present, 
the  Vice-President,  and  Deans  Nicol,  Harvey,  and 
Mills : — 

“Dean  Nicol  read  the  draft  of  a Memorial  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  Queen. 

“Resolution  moved  by  Dean  Nicol,  seconded  by  Dean 
Harvey : 

“ Resolved — That  the  Council  deem  it  their  duty  to  adopt 
the  Memorial  just  read  as  the  Memorial  of  the  Council,  and 
that  the  Vice-President  be  requested  to  forward  the  same, 
without  delay,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  for  presentation  to  Her  Most  Gra- 
cious Majesty 

‘.‘  Resolution  moved  by  Dean  Harvey,  seconded  by  Dean 
Mills : 

“ Resolved — That  the  above  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty  be 
entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  Regis- 
trar do  forward  a copy  thereof  to  the  President.” 

1744.  You  have  made  the  remark  that  that  Memo- 
rial was  adopted  without  notice.  Is  it  the  practice  to 
give  notices  of  motion,  or  are  you  in  the  habit  of 
passing  motions  without  notice? — There  are  certain 
rules,  which  are  not  printed,  that,  govern  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council.  One  of  these  rules  says  that  for 
the  transaction  of  any  business,  other  than  routine, 
notice  of  motion  shall  be  given  a week  previously. 

1745.  Were  these  by-laws  made  by  the  Council 
itself,  or  by  some  higher  authority? — They  were 
made  by  the  Council. 

1746.  For  the  purpose  of  regulating  its  own  pro- 
ceedings?— Yes.  The  Memorial,  a printed  copy  of 
which  is  before  the  Commissioners,  is  then  set  out 
in  the  Minute  Rook.  As  i stated,  I immediately  came 
down  to  Cork;  but  thought  it  would  be  improper  in 
me  to  meddle  with  the  Council  at  such  a moment.  I. 
entered  upon  the  Minute  Book  a Protest,  which  em- 

* Fide  Documents,  p.  347. 
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TnK  bodies  what  I have  stated,  as  to  the  mode  of  adopt- 
Queen's  ing  the  resolutions  and  Memorial,  and  I shall  now 
College,  read  this  Protest : — 

^0BK‘  “In  reference  to  the  above  resolutions  and  Memorial, 
Sir  Robert  adopted  by  the  Council,  at  its  meeting,  as  above,  of  3rd 
Xcim,t.r.b,,  Maich,  1853,  the  President  hereby  places  on  official 
u.h.i.a.  record,  that  said  resolutions  and  Memorial  have  been  im- 
properly and  illegally  adopted  and  acted  on,  inasmuch  as 
the  business  thereof  was  not  routine  business,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  business  of  a special  and  extraordinary  character, 
and  yet  there  had  not  been  any  notice  of  motion  therefor 
given,  nor  any  suspension  by  proper  resolution  of  the  standing 
order  requiring  such  notice,  although  such  notice  or  such 
suspension  of  standing  order  is  required  by  the  rules  for 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Council.  And,  further,  the 
said  resolutions  and  Memorial  were  not  adopted  at  any 
ordinary  meeting  of  Council,  although  an  ordinary  meeting 
had  been  held  only  two  days  previously  (1st  March),  and, 
although  another  ordinary  meeting  of  Council  was  to  be 
held  only  five  days  later  (8th  March),  and  that  the  business 
was  not  of  such  pressing  necessity  as  could  not  be  deferred 
until  the  next  coming  meeting,  but  said  resolutions  aud 
Memorial  were  adopted  at  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
Council,  summoned  only  on  the  same  day,  a very  lew  hours 
before  the  time  of  meeting,  so  that  it  was  physically  im- 
possible that  all  the  members  of  Council  could  be  made 
aware  of  such  meeting  being  to  be  held,  or  of  the  objects 
thereof,  and  that  consequently  only  barely  a quorum  of 
members  (four)  were  present ; and  also  that  the  President  of 
the  College,  whose  official  conduct  is  impeached  in  said 
Memorial,  was  not  informed  of  the  intention  of  such  meeting, 
nor  was  summoned  to  attend  same  until  after  the  meeting 
had  taken  place.  Hence  the  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  hereby  declares  said  meeting  to  have  been  totally 
informal,  and  its  proceedings  irregular  and  improper,  and 
the  President  should  therefore  proceed  to  cancel  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  said  meeting,  but  that  said  proceed- 
ings consist  in  the  adoption  of  a Memorial  to  the  Queen, 
impeaching  his  administration  of  the  College,  and  that  the 
President  is  most  anxious  that  the  state  of  the  College 
should  be  examined  into  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
without  delay.  The  President,  therefore,  does  not  cancel 
the  minutes  of  said  proceedings,  but  he  declares  same,  for 
the  reasons  aforesaid,  to  be  improper  and  illegal.  The  Pre- 
sident hereby  further  places  on  record,  that  if  the  meeting 
had  been  properly  and  legally  summoned,  and  the  Memorial 
proposed  for  adoption,  after  proper  notice  of  motion,  or  pro- 
per suspension  of  standing  order,  whilst  he  would  feel  it  his 
duty  to  record  the  fact  that  its  statements  are  totally 
incorrect,  and  that  his  official  acts  are  therein  grossly  mis- 
represented, he  would  have  freely  given,  by  his  signature,  the 
necessary  ratification  to  the  resolution,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Memorial,  and  its  presentation  to  the  Home  Secretary ; 
the  President  being  sincerely  desirous  that  the  questions  at 
issue,  as  to  the  administration  of  the  College,  should  be 
finally  and  promptly  decided. 

“ In  reference  also  to  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
1st  February,  1853,  whereby  the  un-official'  correspondence 
of  the  President  with  the  Vice-President  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College  was  given  over  to  the  Council, 
to  which  body  that  correspondence  had  in  no  way  been  ad- 
dressed, and  was  ordered  to  be  officially  placed  on  the  pub- 
lic record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  without  the 
President  having  been  previously  informed  or  consulted  on 
same,  the  President  hereby  declares  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Vice-President,  more  especially,  but  also  on  the  part 
of  the  Council,  to  have  been  a grave  violation  of  official 
propriety,  and  calculated  to  injure  the  administration  of  the 
College,  by  rendering  difficult  the  future  non-official  corres- 
pondence or  consultations  of  the  President  with  the  Vice- 
President  on  College  business.  The  President,  however, 
places  on  record  the  fact,  that  he  would  have  had  no  objec- 
tion whatsoever,  to  the  Vice-President  showing  unofficially 
to  the  Council,  or  to  any  other  persons  the  Vice-President 
wished  to  consult  on  those  matters,  all  of  the  President’s  let- 
ters; but  the  President  hereby  records  his  protest  against  the 
unauthorized  publication  by  the  Council,  as  official  documents, 
of  letters  not  addressed  to  the  Council,  and  not  having  in  any 
way  an  official  character:  and  the  President  hereby  exonerates 
himself  from  all  responsibility  for  such  inconvenience  to  the 
public  service  as  may  arise  from  impediments  placed  in  the 
way  of  his  communications  with  the  Vice-President  for  the 
future,  by  this  very  improper  act  of  publishing  as  official  the 
correspondence  in  which  he  had  unofficially  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  proper 
administration  of  the  College. 

“ Signed,  Robert  Kane,  President. 

“March  7th,  1853.* 

1747.  Under  what  Statute  could  the  President 
cancel  the  Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  Council?— 


The  signature  of  the  President  is  required  to  authen-  The 
ticate  the  proceedings  of  Council.  Queen's 

1748.  Or  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President? — College, 

Yes ; but  acting  by  his  authority.  °Kg~ 

1749.  Is  not  the  Vice-President,  as  a matter  of  Sir  Robert 
course,  when  the  President  is  absent,  supposed  to  act 

by  the  authority  of  the  President? — That  has  always 
been  the  case;  but  the  meeting  having  been  improperly 
summoned,  and  this  Memorial  adopted  without  notice 
of  motion,  and  no  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders 
having  taken  place,  I considered  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  legitimate  for  me,  as  President,  to  have 
declared  that  meeting  to  have  been  illegally  held,  and 
to  have  convened  another  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  it. 

1750.  I want  to  know,  not  with  reference  to  this 

case  specially,  but  is  it  a principle  which  applies  to 
all  cases,  that  when  the  Council  meets,  and  passes 
resolutions  (the  Vice-President  presiding),  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  power  of  coming  in  and  cancelling  those 
resolutions  ? — I would  not  consider  that  he  had,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  nor  has  such  a thing  ever  taken 
place  ; but  my  feeling  as  to  the  illegality 

1751.  That  is  another  question.  I wanted  to  know 
whether  he  had  the  power  technically  speaking? — As 
a general  principle,  1 consider  that  the  Vice-President 
must  always  be  considered  as  having  power  from  the 
President  to  sign  any  document  required  for  the 
administration  of  the  College,  and  such  has  been 
always  the  practice. 

1 7 5 A . Then  you  would  cancel  this  proceeding,  as 
you  would  cancel  any  thing  of  an  irregular  and  uncon- 
stitutional character  in  the  College? — The  matter 
should  not  have  been  introduced  into  the  Minute 
Book  at  all.  That  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  I 
looked  at  it,  but  I may  have  been  wrong.  The 
Council  when  it  met  on  a subsequent  day  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  Memorial  be  published,  and  it  was 
very  extensively  distributed,  and  also  inserted  in  the 
newspapers. 

1753.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  date  of  the  second 
meeting? — I cannot  at  the  present  moment  tell;  but  I 
will  be  able  to  find  out  the  resolution  for  publishing  it. 

1754.  Mr < Price. — Was  the  Memorial  published  at 
the  cost  of  the  College? — I never  saw  any  charge  for  it. 

1755.  What  is  the  date  of  your  protest? — The  7th 
of  March. 

1756.  Chairman. — Have  these  personal  questions 
ever  been  brought  forward  at  a Visitation  ? — Never, 
my  Lord. 

1757.  Why  were  they  not  brought  forward  at  the 
Visitation  in  March,  1855  ? — The  subject  had  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Crown;  and  being 
sanguine,  that  all  those  disagreeable  matters  would  be 
terminated,  I did  not,  nor  did  I intend  to  take  any 
steps  towards  renewing  or  re-opening  them.  There- 
fore, when  the  Visitation  took  place,  I did  not  make 
any  representation  with  regard  to  them — nor  did  any 
other  member  of  the  College. 

1758.  Mr.  Price. — You  now  bring  these  questions 
before  us,  as  bearing  on  the  actual  condition  of  the 
College  ? — Yes. 

1759.  It  is  in  that  way  that  we  receive  them? — 

The  question  of  my  residence  was  brought  forward 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  I stated  that  circumstan- 
ces rendered  my  continuous  residence  here  impos- 
sible ; and  these  circumstances  are  for  the  most  part, 
that  the  position  in  which  I am  placed  by  the  conduct 
of  certain  individuals 

1760.  Your  answer  then  partakes  of  a double  cha- 
racter— first,  general  considerations,  and  second,  per- 
sonal considerations — these  personal  considerations 
being  differences  which  arose  between  you,  the  Vice- 
President,  and  some  other  members  of  the  College? — 

Yes.  On  March  lath,  the  Council  met  and  passed 
the  following  resolution : — 

“ Resolved — That  Deans  Mills  and  Harvey,  be  authorized 
to  transmit,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  the  several  Mi  nisters 
of  the  Crown,  and  to  such  other  persons  as  they  may  consider  • 
advisable,  copies  of  the  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  adopted 
by  the  Council,  March  3rd,  1853.” 
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The  1761.  At  the  time,  had  you  come  down  from 

Queen's  Dublin? — I came  down  in  the  interval,  between  the 
Cork™’  t*me  t^at  ^ie  Memorial  was  adopted  and  this  meeting 
' of  the  Council. 

Sir  Robert  1762.  You  did  not  take  your  position  as  President 
Qf  tlae  Council  ? — The  Council  being  occupied  in  the 
consideration  of  subjects  involving  my  own  conduct 
and  position,  I considered  it  due  to  myself,  and  more 
fair  towards  these  gentlemen,  to  leave  them  perfectly 
to  their  own  course ; and  I,  therefore,  did  not  attend 
any  meetings  of  the  Council  composed  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, except  on  one  occasion,  when  it  was  necessary 
to  induct  one  or  two  new  Professors.  I considered 
that  the  relation  in  which  I was  placed  to  these 
members  of  the  Council  was  such  as  to  render  my 
meeting  them  practically  impossible.  Under  this 
resolution,  authorizing  the  two  members  of  the  Council 
named,  to  give  copies  of  the  Memorial  to  whomsoever 
they  thought  proper,  the  Memorial  was  printed  and 
was  very  widely  circulated.  It  was  put  into  the  news- 
papers; and  I felt,  considering  my  official  position, 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.  To  the  materials  in  the  Memorial 
referring  to  my  official  acts,  I would  beg  leave  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  consecu- 
tive order  in  which  they  are  dealt  with,  for  the  purpose 
of  stating  what  the  real  facts  are,  or  at  least,  of  stating 
what  I consider  to  be  the  facts,  and  then  leave  their 
consideration  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners. 

1763.  Chairman. — Has  any  step  been  taken  by  the 
Crown  in  this  matter  ? — No  notice  has  ever  been  taken 
of  the  Memorial  by  the  Crown,  except  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  it;  but  the  subject  has  been  so  referred 
to  by  public  journalists,  and  others,  as  evidence  of 
mal-administration  and  misconduct  on  my  part,  and 
has  become  a matter  of  such  public  notoriety,  that  the 
result  has  been  as  injurious  to  my  character  publicly 
and  privately,  as  if  the  Crown  had  given  the  most 
unfavorable  decision  possible  for  me.  I was  favored 
with  a private  intimation  from  the  Government  as  to 
what  their  feeling  was,  and  their  reasons  for  not 
coming  to  a public  decision,  but  that  being  a purely 
private  intimation,  I do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be 
right  for  me  to  state  it  publicly  in  evidence.  It  was, 
however,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  individually — it 
satisfied  me  that  I had  in  no  manner  lost  the  confi- 
dence or  met  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Having  received  that  private  intimation  from 
the  Government,  and  their  reason  for  not  coming  to 
a public  decision,  I remained  quiescent,  and  did  all 
in  my  power  to  bring  back  harmonious  co-operation 
in  the  College.  I had  hoped  to  be  successful,  but, 
however,  circumstances  forced  on  me  the  reopening 
of  the  matter  latterly. 

1764.  Mr.  Price. — In  your  Protest  you  express  a 
desire  to  have  the  questions  at  issue  decided.  Did 
you  take  any  step  in  your  official  character  to  compel 
those  concerned  to  bring  their  complaints  before  a 
Visitation,  or  had  you  the  power  of  doing  so? — I did 
not  do  so,  for  this  reason,  that  the  Visitations  here 
are  public.  They  are  objects  of  very  great  curiosity 
in  the  locality,  and  every  thing  that  occurs  at  them 
is  generally  very  much  exaggerated. 

1765.  Does  that  apply  to  all  Visitations,  because 
there  are  two  sorts  contemplated  by  tbe  Statutes — 
the  general — regular  Visitations,  and  special  Visita- 
tions?— All  the  Visitations  must  be  public.  It  was  so 
considered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  who  is  Chief 
Visitor.  I understand  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  has 
decided  that  all  Visitations  must  be  held  at  the  College, 
and  must  be  public ; but  the  Visitors  have  held  meet- 
ings in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether 
there  were  grounds  for  a special  Visitation,  which 
meetings  were  private.  An  instance  of  a reference  of 
that  kind  occurred  last  June  twelve  months,  when  the 
Visitors  met  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  deciding 
whether  there  were  grounds  for  a Visitation. 

1766.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  not,  as  I understand, 
definitely  ruled  that  a Visitation  must  be  public ; and 
therefore,  there  was  no  objection  on  that  ground  to  urg- 
ing the  parties  to  adopt  such  a proceeding  ? — Another 


reason  for  my  not  bringing  it  forward  at  the  Visitation  Tm, 
of  1 855,  which  I did  not  intend  to  refer  to,  but  which  Queen's 
it  is  now  absolutely  necessary  that  I should  mention,  College, 
was  this:—  the  Council  is  elected  annually,  and  the  CoRK-  ' 
four  Deans  of  Faculty  who  constituted  the  Council  at  Sir  SL 
the  time  the  Memorial  was  adopted,  went  out  of  office  ■*'«««, 
in  the  following  October,  and  a new  Council  was 
formed.  At  that  new  Council,  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  was  Dr.  Bullen.  Dr.  Bullen  stated  to  the 
Council,  that  it  was  a matter  of  great  regret  to  the 
general  Body  of  the  College,  that  the  unpleasantness 
should  have  occurred  which  did  occur  between  the 
President  and  the  members  of  the  previous  Council, 
and  he  proposed  that  the  various  documents  which 
involved  personal  charges,  and  personal  reflections 
should  be  thrown  aside,  and  that  we  should  substitute 
for  them  a simple,  diy  statement  of  the  legal  points 
upon  which  a doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put 
on  the  Statutes  existed.  I stated  at  once,  that  I was 
most  happy  to  adopt  Dr.  Bullen 's  proposition,  and 
that  nothing  would  give  me  greater  satisfaction,  than 
our  getting  rid  of  all  personal  questions.  Dr.  Bullen’s 
proposition  was  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  a paper 
containing  the  mere  legal  points  was  prepared,  and 
sent  to  the  Government,  with  a statement,  that  we 
wished  the  Memorial  to  be  considered  as  withdrawn. 

I then  stated  to  the  Vice-President  at  the  Council,  that 
I felt  most  happy  at  these  personal  questions  being 
removed,  and  that  nothing  upon  niy  part  should  be 
wanting  to  restore  harmony  to  the  College,  and  the 
establishment  of  our  old  friendly  relations.  I am  sorry 
to  be  under  the  necessity  of  saying,  that  my  advances 
in  that  respect  were  not  met  in  the  spirit  I would  have 
wished  them  to  be.  However,  I did  not  give  up  the 
expectation,  that  all  asperities  would  be  smoothed 
down — that  we  would  forget  all  differences,  and  would 
all  harmoniously  co-operate  in  canying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  College.  When  the  Visitation  came,  I did 
not,  though  I might  have  considered  that  the  question 
fairly  came  within  the  province  of  the  Visitors,  take 
any  step  which  could  tend  to  render  these  differences 
the  subject  of  discussion.  I would  not  be  a party  to 
any  thing  which  would  revive  them ; and  consequently, 
the  Visitation  passed  off  without  any  notice  having 
been  taken  of  them.  The  subject  was,  however, 
taken  up  by  the  press — it  was  again  referred  to  in  the 
College,  and  my  tyrannical  conduct  was  veiy  strongly 
spoken  of  by  some  persons. 

1767.  May  I ask  whether  the  legal  questions  which 
are  raised  in  this  Memorial  have  been  settled  ? — None 
of  them. 

1768.  Are  they  still  open,  undecided  questions? — 

They  are.  I wish  to  mention  to  the  Commissioners, 
that  I do  not  now  refer  to  this  subject  for  the  purpose 
of  in  any  way  bringing  an  accusation  against  indivi- 
duals. It  is  not  my  wish  to  make  charges ; but  I do 
feel  it  my  duty,  and  perhaps,  I feel  in  some  degree  a 
claim  to  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  to  tender 
such  evidence  as  will  show  the  part  which  I have 
taken  in  the  administration  of  the  College.  My 
conduct  has  been  brought  so  much  before  the 
public,  there  has  been  so  much  comment  in  various 
quarters  with  respect  to  it,  it  has  been  represented  in 
so  peculiar  a point  of  view,  that  I feel  the  position 
of  the  College  would  not  be  understood,  nor  its  work- 
ing understood,  unless  the  real  nature  of  these  trans- 
actions was  disclosed;  and,  therefore,  in  disclosing 
and  bringing  before  the  Commissioners  the  facts  that 
really  occurred,  it  is  not  my  intention  nor  my  wish  to 
impeach  or  accuse  individuals.  The  gentlemen  con- 
cerned may,  and,  of  course,  did  consider  themselves 
right  in  the  course  that  they  adopted,  as  I consider  I 
was  right  in  my  course  of  conduct;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners may  ultimately  find  that  they  were  right : but 
my  sole  object  on  this  occasion  is  to  extricate  myself 
from  the  great  misunderstanding  which  exists  with 
regard  to  my  acts,  and  which  my  official  position  never 
before  allowed  me,  unfortunately,  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  away.  I beg  to  hand  in,  in  connexion  with 
the  Memorial,  what  in  fact  is  an  appendix  to  it,  a 
Statement  which  was  prepared  by  the  Vice-President. 
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TnE  It  is  headed — “ Statement  of  Facts  Connected  with 

Queen's  the  Government  and  Administration  of  the  Queen’s 

Coelece,  G0nege)  Cork.”*  This  document  was  also  printed 
0ItK'  and  circulated. 

Sir  Robert  1709.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  it  circulated  under  a reso- 

Xhae.F.B.a , iution  0f  Council? — There  was  no  authority  given  by 
tlie  Council  for  its  circulation. 

1770.  Chairman. — In  what  way  was  that  Statement 
of  Facts  circulated? — It  was  printed.  There  is  nothing 
on  our  official  records  about  that  Statement;  but  I 
have  reason  to  know  that  a considerable  number  of 
copies  of  it  were  circulated. 

1771.  Was  it  published  in  the  public  press? — It 
was  not  published — at  least  I never  saw  it.  The 
Commissioners  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  now  to  read 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Memorial : — “ Acting 
on  this  assumed  power”  (the  power  of  placing  a veto  op 
the  proceedings),  “ the  President  has  not  only  refused 
to  sign  a resolution  of  the  Council,  but,  as  formerly 
stated,  has  taken  upon  him  to  cancel  its  Minutes,  by 
drawing  his  pen  through  a portion  of  them.  For  such 
act  the  Statutes,  even  on  his  own  interpretation  of  them , 
furnish  no  authority ; and  the  Council  must  formally 
protest  against  the  indignity  thus  put  on  tire  Govern- 
ing Body  of  the  College  by  a single  member  assuming 
a power  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  record  of  its 
proceedings.” 

1773.  Mr.  Price. — This  is  not  the  cancelling  re- 
ferred to  in  the  protest? — No. 

1773.  There  was  the  same  power  of  cancelling? — 
Yes. 

1771.  Then,  the  act  which  you  performed  on  that 
occasion,  was  not  the  first,  nor  the  first  on  which 
a similar  question  was  raised  ? — I did  not  per- 
form it  on  that  occasion  further  than  in  the  way  I 
shall  state  to  the  Commissioners.  There  was  a letter 
addressed  from  above  eighteen  Medical  students  to 
the  President,  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  some  ar- 
rangement in  that  department  of  the  College,  and  it 
having  been  referred  by  him  to  the  Council,  a resolu- 
tion was  moved  and  seconded : — 

“ Resolved — That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  by  certain  Medical  students,  and 
referred  by  him  this  day  to  the  Council,  involves  questions 
which  do  not  come  within  their  jurisdiction ; and  that  the 
letter  be  therefore  returned  to  the  President.” 

1775.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  date  of  the  meet- 
ing at  which  that  resolution  was  passed? — The  IGth 
November,  1852.  I wrote  on  the  margin  of  that 
resolution — “ Signature  withheld  by  President,  as 
he  considers  that  the  Council  should  have  discussed 
and  decided  on  such  matters  of  the  Memorial  as  might 
be  found  to  come  within  their  jurisdiction. — P.  K.” 

I drew  a little  line  to  separate  what  I wrote  on  the 
margin  from  the  writing  of  the  Secretary. 

1770.  Mr.  Price. — Were  you  present  at  that  meet- 
ing? — I was  in  the  chair. 

1777.  Then  of  course  you  had  a clear  right  to  refuse 
your  signature  under  the  Statutes  ?— Yes.  I drew  a 
line  between  what  I wrote,  and  what  the  Registrar 
wrote ; but  as  the  end  of  what  I wrote,  doubled  a little 
into  the  Registrar’s  writing,  I drew  a line  slightly 
trenching  on  the  writing  of  the  resolution.  I felt 
it  to  be  unjust  towards  me,  to  put  forward  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  the  public,  that  I had  put  an  indignity 
on  the  Governing  Body,  by  destroying  the  integrity  of 
the  record  of  their  proceedings,  when  an  inspection  of 
the  Minute  Book  will  show  that  I had  no  wish  to  de- 
stroy the  integrity  of  the  proceedings,  no  wish  to  inter- 
fere or  meddle  with  them ; but  that  where  a large  num- 
ber of  students  had  memorialed  to  have  some  little 
grievance  remedied,  I thought  it  desirable  the  Coun- 
cil should  take  the  matter  into  consideration. 

1778.  Mr.  Gibson. — It  appears  from  the  Minute 
Book,  that  there  are  two  straight  lines, 'one  of  which 
crosses  the  Registrar's  writing.  Was  the  inner  line 
put  there  by  you? — Both  were  put  there  by  me — the 
one  immediately  after  the  other.  It  arose  in  this 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  350. 


way.  My  writing  went  below  the  place  where  the  The 
resolution  terminated,  and  in  drawing  the  line  to  Queen’s 
separate  them  I was  at  first  guided  by  this  limit  of  c°Lr-EGE« 
my  writing.  CoRK- 

1779.  The  perpendicular  fell  upon  the  projection  Sir  iMert 
of  your  writing?— Yes.  When  I saw  that  I had  un-  Kane’T-u'a-< 
wittingly  made  a little  line  within  the  Registrar’s 
writing,  I corrected  it  by  a second  line  which  is  the 
o?:act  division.  In  doing  that,  it  certainly  was  not  my 
wish  either  to  cancel  the  Minutes  or  to  interfere  with 
the  integrity  of  the  records ; and  I certainly  think  that 
the  representation  of  that  act,  as  a serious  mal-adminis- 
tration  on  my  part,  was  certainly  not  what  I would  do 
to  another  as  President,  if  I was  another  person.  I 
beg  leave  now,  my  Lord,  to  refer  to  another  representa- 
tion which  has  been  made,  that  on  two  occasions  I 
seriously  embarrassed  or  impeded  the  administration 
of  the  College,  by  withdrawing  from  the  chair.  It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Statement  of  Facts;  but  I beg 
leave  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners  the  actual 
facts  with  regard  to  that  circumstance.  There  had 
been  a Visitation  in  May,  1852,  at  which  some  acts  of 
the  Council,  with  reference  to  the  department  of 
Anatomy,  were  found  to  be  wrong,  and  a decision  was 
given  in  favor  of  the  Professor  who  appealed  against 
those  acts.  There  was,  however,  a question  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  a deputy  or  of  another 
person  to  perform  a certain  portion  of  the  Professor's 
duty,  which  the  Visitors,  in  my  opinion  and,  as  I ascer- 
tained, in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Visitors  them- 
selves, did  not  consider  closed,  or  did  not  deal  with,  and 
knowing  that  the  point  would  be  raised,  I asked  the 
Government  to  favor  me  with  the  opinion  of  the  Law 
Adviser,  as  to  whether  the  appointment  of  another 
person  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Professor  was 
really  legal.  I obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Adviser 
of  the  Crown,  that  the  substitution  of  duties  was  not 
legal  within  the  Statutes.  This  opinion  was  given 
when  Lord  Derby  was  in  power,  and  I beg  to  read  it, 
and  the  letter  with  which  it  was  accompanied. 

“Dublin  Castle,  3rd  July,  1852. 

“ Sin, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  transmit  for 
your  information  a copy  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  given 
by.  the  Law  Adviser,  on  the  statement  submitted  by  you  on 
the  23rd  ultimo,  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  Statutes 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

“John  Wynne. 

“Sir  Robert  Kane,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 


“ ‘.On  a perusal  of  the  Statutes  referred  to,  I am  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  is  bound  to  discharge  his  duties 
m person,  and  that  he  has  no  power  to  appoint  a deputy. 
7 ithout  entering  on  the  question,  whether  in  a case  of  neces- 
sity it  might  not  be  competent  for  the  Authorities  of  the 
College  to  approve  of  a sufficient  deputy  to  discharge, 
temporarily,  the  duties  of  a Professor,  I look  on  it  as  quite 
plain,  not  only  from  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  Statutes 
themselves,  but  also  from  the  general  policy  of  the  law,  that 
without  such  permission  and  approbation,  no  Professor  of 
the  College  has  power  to  appoint  a deputy  to  act  in  his 
stead. 

H tn  “ 1 (Signed)  E.  Hayes. 


Wien  the  College  re-assembled  in  October,  the 
question  was  raised,  as  I expected  it  would  have  been. 
I then  stated  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I did  not 
believe  that  we  had  legally  the  power  to  do  what  the 
Professor  wanted,  which  was  to  approve  of  another 
person’s  doing  a portion  of  his  duties.  I said,  how- 
ever, that  I would  not  throw  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  its  being  done;  as  all  I wanted  was,  not  myself 
to  do  any  tiling  which  could  be  questioned.  The  other 
members  of  the  Council  did  not  feel  the  same  difficulty- 
on  the  subject  that  I did ; and  in  order  not  to  throw 
any  obstacle  in  their  way,  I said  that  I would  leave  the 
chair,  and  let  it  be  taken  by  the  Vice-President,  who 
then  could  do  any  thing  that  might  be  necessary. 
Accordingly,  I left  the  chair,  and  I shall  now  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  the  Minute  of  Council,  made  at  a 
meeting  held  on  November  5th,  1S52. 

Q 
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The  “Resolution  moved  by  Dean  Harvey,  seconded  by  Dean 
Queen’s  Hicol,  the  President  having  ■withdrawn,  having  previously 
College,  delegated  his  authority  to  act  to  the  Vice-President : 

Cork.  “Resolved — That  the  Council  do  hereby  sanction  the 

Sir  Robert  nomination  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  of 
Kane,  f.h.s.,  Dr.  Stephen  Donegan,  as  his  Assistant  and  Demonstrator  in 
M.R-i.A.  the  department  of  Practical  Anatomy — the  Council  reserving 

the  power  of  withdrawing  this  sanction,  in  case  they  should 
see  sufficient  cause  for  so  doing.” 

On  a subsequent  occasion  the  same  question  arose 
■with  regard  to  the  signature  of  the  Certificates  by  the 
Assistant  Professor,  and,  as  I had  felt  a legal  difficulty 
about  his  appointment,  I felt  the  same  legal  difficulty 
•with  regard  to  his  signing  Certificates.  The  resolution 
on  the  books,  relative  to  this  transaction,  is  dated  No- 
vember 23,  1852,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

“Resolution  moved  by  Dean  Harvey,  seconded  by  Dean 
Nicol,  the  President  having  withdrawn,  having  previously 
delegated  his  authority  to  act  to  the  Vice-President : 
“Resolved — That  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  stu- 
dents as  wish  to  take  Diplomas  at  other  Colleges,  the  Profes- 
sor of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  be  requested  to  arrange 
the  delivery  of  so  much  of  the  Course  of  Practical  Anatomy 
by  his  Assistant  and  Demonstrator,  as  will  insure  to  their 
Certificates  of  attendance  on  this  branch  of  study,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  England.” 

Thus,  in  two  instances,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
embarrassment  to  the  administration  of  the  College, 
I gave  up  altogether  my  power,  and  I vacated  tire  chair. 
I gave,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  an  opportunity  to 
the  Vice-President  to  act  according  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right,  and  accordingly  the  Council  carried  out 
their  view;  but  that  withdrawal  of  mine  from  the 
Chair,  which  was  done  without  objection  at  the  time, 
and  done  in  order  to  facilitate  the  business,  which  I 
found  I could  not  conscientiously  participate  in — that 
withdrawal,  I say,  was  made  in  the  Memorial  a charge 
against  me  of  having  seriously  impeded  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  College.  There  are  some  general  state- 
ments in  the  Memorial,  into  which  I do  not  think  it 
necessary  particularly  to  enter  further  than  to  say,  that 
I have  never  been  aware  of  any  act,  and,  I believe,  I 
am  justified  in  stating  positively,  that  no  act  was  ever 
committed  by  me,  by  which,  practically,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  College  was  in  the  slightest  degree 
impeded  or  interfered  with.  The  only  other  state- 
ment contained  in  this  Memorial  that  I deem  it 
necessary  to  refer  to,  is,  with  regard  to  the  Annual 
Report  to  be  made  by  the  President.  During  the  first 
four  years  of  the  existence  of  the  College,  that  Report 
was  made  by  me,  as  was  done  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
other  two  Colleges;  but  when  this  Memorial  was 
framed,  there  was  a paragraph  put  into  it,  blaming  me 
for  making  that  Report,  and  denying  my  power  to  do 
so.  Accordingly,  the  moment  I found  my  power  was 
questioned  by  the  Council  of  the  College,  I resolved 
not  to  incur  the  accusation  of  exceeding  my  duties,  and 
since  that  time,  until  the  last  Session,  I made  no 
Report. 

1780.  Mr.  Price. — Upon  what  ground  was  your 
right  to  make  the  Report  contested  ? — There  appeared 
to  be  some  collision  between  the  Act  of  Parliament 
and  the  Statutes  of  the  Colleges,  as  to  the  person  in 
whom  the  abstract  right  of  making  the  Report  was 
vested.  I was  not  at  all  interested  in  the  question, 
save  that  it  was  put  forward  as  an  item  in  the  general 
accusation  of  my  assuming  powers  which  did  not 
belong  to  me. 

1 781.  Has  this  question  been  settled? — The  Govern- 
ment has  required  Reports  from  the  Presidents. 

1782.  Is  that  a- settlement  of  the  question? — I do 
not  know.  As  soon  as  I stopped  making  the  Annual 
Report,  the  other  Presidents  also  stopped.  The 
demand  of  the  Government  is  merely  for  a Report 
from  the  College ; but  it  does  not  state  who  was  to 
make  it.  I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the 
Council  taking  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of  making 
the  Report,  if  they  think  it  more  desirable.  These 
are  the  facts  and  circumstances  connected  with  the 
Memorial.  As  bearing  on  the  present  state  of  the 
College,  I feel  it  my  duty  also  to  submit  to  the  Com- 


missioners a representation  which  has  been  publicly  The 
made  by  Professor  Boole.  Queen’s 

1753.  Chairman. — In  what  manner  was  it  publicly  College, 
made? — Professor  Boole  published  in  the  newspapers  CoHK- 
a statement  charging  me  with  a number  of  very  serious  sir  men 
breaches,  both  of  Collegiate  discipline  and  propriety,  •&«»«, r.K.s., 
and  also  of  personal  propriety.  Professor  Boole,  MIU'A’ 
besides  publishing  these  charges  in  the  newspapers, 
forwarded  them  also  to  the  Government ; and  they, 
therefore,  I take  it,  come  properly  under  the  Consid- 
eration of  the  Commissioners,  as  they  very  materially 

affect  the  administration  of  the  College.  I beg  leave 
to  hand  in  a copy  of  Professor  Boole’s  letter  ;*  and  in 
doing  so,  I wish  to  explain,  that  it  is  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  an  accusation  against  Professor 
Boole,  whose  motives  in  writing  that  letter,  I am  sure, 
were  of  the  purest  character,  and  who,  no  doubt,  con- 
sidered himself  right  as  to  the  facts  lie  has  stated. 

This  letter,  I should  add,  was  published  anonymously 
in  the  newspapers;  but  Professor  Boole  subsequently 
forwarded  it  to  the  Government  with  his  name,  and 
to  the  subsequent  letter  he  made  public  he  signed  his 
name,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  considering  him 
as  the  author. 

1 754.  Sir  T.  N.  Eedington. — This  letter  of  Professor 
Boole’s  seems  to  refer  to  a letter  which  had  previously 
appeared  iu  the  papers  written  by  yourself? — Yes; 
but  that  letter  had  no  reference  to  the  Professors;  it 
was  merely  a letter  correcting  a misstatement  which 
appeared  in  the  papers  with  regard  to  myself. 

1785.  Was  that  an  editorial  misstatement,  and  not 
a misstatement  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  Professors  of 
the  College  ? — It  was  an  editorial  misstatement  with 
regard  to  myself  which  had  appeared  a few  days 
before,  and  I wrote  a letter  to  correct  it. 

1786.  Mr.  Pi-ice. — You  had  better  put  that  letter  in 
first  ? — Very  well.  I beg  to  hand  it  in.f  Professor 
Boole  has  charged  me  publicly  with  having  forced  a 
Professor  to  tender  his  resignation,  by  representing  to 
him  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  deliver  a large 
number  of  public  lectures.  The  Professor  is  here 
in  attendance,  and  can  be  examined  as  to  that  fact. 

I,  myself,  can  positively  assert,  that  no  such  demand 
was  made  by  me ; that  his  tendering  his  resignation 
was  altogether  voluntary  on  his  own  part.  I would, 
however,  prefer  leaving  it  to  the  Professor  to  tell  the 
details  himself,  as,  of  coiirse,  it  will  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Commissioners  to  hear  them  from  his 
own  lips ; but  I feel  bound  in  justice  to  myself,  to 
give  the  most  formal  contradiction  to  Professor  Boole’s 
assertion.  Professor  Boole’s  second  charge  was  an 
impeachment  of  my  veracity.  I happened,  in  the 
explanation  I forwarded  to  the  newspaper,  as  to 
the  misstatement  which  appeared,  to  say,  that  when 
in  College,  I had  been  in  communication  with  every 
Professor,  and  had  received  their  Reports,  and  made 
arrangements  about  the  commencement  of  then-  re- 
spective courses.  I certainly  did  not,  when  writing 
that  statement,  attach  to  the  words  “ every  Professor” 
the  meaning,  every  individual  out  of  the  twenty  Profes- 
sors;, but  practically,  I had  been  in  communication 
with  no  less  than  eighteen,  sixteen  directly,  and  two 
otherwise.  Professor  Boole,  however,  thought  himself 
justified  in  publishing  in  the  newspaper  a letter  in 
which  he  formally  charged  me,  as  President,  with 
untruth — untruth  as  to  the  number  twenty,  because  he 
had  found  out  that  either  one  or  two  Professors,  which 
I did  not  recollect  at  the  time  I made  the  statement, 
had  not  had  communication  with  me.  Professor 
Boole  can  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  he  consid- 
ered himself  justified  in  publishing  that  impeachment 
of  my  veracity.  The  next  statement  in  Professor 
Boole’s  letter  which  I shall  notice  is  that  with  regard 
to. the  attendance  of  the  Vice-President  during  the 
Autumn  recess.  The  Vice-President  is  the  Professor 
of  Greek.  At  the  termination  of  the  College  Session, 
the  Professors  are  relieved  from  their  official  labors, 
and  they  all  leave  College  to  travel,  or  otherwise 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  353. 

t Vide  Documents,  p.  352. 
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TnE  recreate  themselves.  The  Vice-President  has,  I believe, 
queen’s  in  every  case,  done  so  likewise.  My  duties  both  with 
College,  (jie  University  Senate,  and  otherwise,  prevent  me  from 
GoRK'  leaving  the  country,  although  I may  leave  Cork.  In 
Bir  Robert  my  letter  I happened  to  say  that  I arrived  in  Cork,  after 
Kane, r.a.s.,  flie  recess,  “ on  the  same  day  with  the  Vice-Presi- 
M,B' ' dent,  who  had  been  travelling  whilst  1 had  to  carry  on, 
in  Dublin,  all  the  Cork  College  business  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  during  the  vacation.”  Professor  Boole 
considered  that  statement  a charge  against  the  Vice- 
President,  which  it  was  not  intended  to  be,  but  the 
mere  expression  of  afact,  that  if  I am  occasionally  absent 
from  this  College,  it  is  not  taking  pleasure,  hut  per- 
forming public  and  official  functions  elsewhere,  and 
that  I arrived  at  College  for  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  as  soon  as  the  Vice-President,  who  had  been 
altogether  absent.  Professor  Boole  has  also  brought 
forward  the  charge,  that  the  College  was  not  in  that 
state  of  cleanliness  in  which  it  ought  to'  be.  The  state  of 
cleanliness  of  the  College  does  not,  I consider,  come 
directly  within  my  functions.  It  is,  I believe,  within 
the  functions  of  the  Bursar ; and  the  Bursar,  I believe, 
is  prepared  to  give  a decided  contradiction  to  the 
assertion  made  by  Professor  Boole  in  regard  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  College.  Finally,  there  was  a 
charge  made  by  Professor  Boole,  “ that  there  have 
existed  disorders  connected  with  the  presence  of  a 
most  unfortunate  family  in  charge  of  the  College, 
which  at  length  became  intolerable.”  The  family 
referred  to  was  the  family  ..of  the  steward  or  head- 
porter  of  die  College  whom  I had  appointed,,  after  he 
had  been  in  the  employment  of  a local  Institution  here 
— the  Royal  Cork  Institution — for  a number  of  years. 
He  was  a person  of  very  considerable  ability  for  his  sta- 
tion in  life — at  least  he  was  accustomed  in  the  Institu- 
tion to  go,  not  through  the  ordinary  routine  business 
of  a porter,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  the  handling  of 
scientific  apparatus.  He  possessed  the  highest  cha- 
racter, and  obtained  the  highest  testimonials.  I ap- 
pointed him  here  as  head-porter,  andfor  five  or  six  years 
he  discharged  his  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. He,  however,  at  last  became,  I had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, somewhat  intemperate.  This  was  represented  to 
me,  and  I dismissed  him.  The  Professors,  at  least  a 
majority  of  them,  drew  up  a memorial  to  me,  entreat- 
ing that  he  might  be  restored  to  his  office,  until  he 
got  another,  before  he  was  finally  dismissed.  I ac- 
ceded to  the  wish  of  the  Professors ; but  in  place  of 
making  him  liead-porter  again,  I consulted  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  I made  him  porter 
in  the  Natural  Philosophy  department,  and  he  has 
since  given,  in  that  department,  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction  to  that  Professor,  as  I have  been  in- 
formed by  him.  'With  regard  to  the  family  of 
the  person  in  question,  it  consisted  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  As  head-porter  he  had  apartments  in  the 
College,  in  which  his  wife  and  daughter  resided  with 
him.  They  were  rather  dressy — dressed,  perhaps, 
a little  above  their  station  ; but  I have  never  heard 
any  thing  with  regard  to  them,  that  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  justify  me  in  looking  upon  them  as 
in  any  way  improper.  If  any  thing  occurred,  it  did  not 
come  to  my  ears — it  was  kept  from  me ; but  I have  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  any  thing  improper  was  done 
by  them.  However,  it  was  represented  to  me  more 
than  once,  that  there  was  a certain  unsuitableness  in 
a young  girl  of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age, 
being  in  the  College,  and  being  seen  about  the 
cloisters,  or  about  the  grounds  by  the  students ; and 
although  I myself  never  saw  and  never  heard  of  any 
impropriety  or  indecorousness  on  the  part  of  this 
young  girl,  I represented  the  necessity  of  her  being  pro- 
vided with  employment  elsewhere,  or  going  to  earn 
her  bread,  which  she  ultimately  did.  The  wife,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  steward  became  irregular  in  his 
habits,  was  unfortunately  weak  enough  to  do  so  like- 
wise ; and  I required  her  to  live  in  the  town.  This 
was  done,  and  after  that  period,  until  a change  took 
place  in  the  position  of  the  head-porter,  he  resided 
himself  in  College,  but  his  family  resided  in  the 


town.  I was  prevented  from  dismissing  that  indi-  The 
vidual  altogether  by  two  considerations — first,  that  Queen’s 
he  was  originally  of  very  superior  character,  and  par- 

ticularly  suited  for  his  office ; and  second,  that  I did  

not  consider  such  an  individual  should  be  thrown  Sir  Mere 
upon  the  world,  with  the  name  of  having  been  dis- 
missed  from  the  College,  with  a family  depending  on 
him.  I,  therefore,  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, and  gave  him  a chance  of  reforming,  by  giving 
him  another  office,  and  in  doing  so,  I am  satisfied  I 
consulted  the  true  interests  of  the  College.  Professor 
Boole  has  accused  me  of  keeping  an  improper  family 
in  the  College ; but  I beg  to  deny,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  statement,  and  it  will  be  for  Professor 
Boole  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he  thought 
himself  justified  in  publishing  this  charge  to  the 
world.  Professor  Boole  also  stated,  that  if  he  were 
offered  an  opportunity,  he  was  prepared  not  merely 
to  prove  the  charges  he  stated,  but  bring  forward 
others,  and  I,  therefore,  avail  myself  of  the  kindness 
of  the  Commissioners  to  state,  that  I deem  it  impera- 
tive on  Professor  Boole  to  bring  forward  whatever 
charges  he  has  to  make  against  me,  in  order  that  I 
may  meet  and  liberate  myself  from  these  imputations. 

1787.  Chairman. — What  step  did  you  take  after 
seeing  Professor  Boole’s  letter  published  in  the  news- 
paper ? — Professor  Boole’s  letter  attracted  a good  deal 
of  attention.  His  character,  as  a man  of  Science,  stands 
very  high,  and,  as  a Professor  of  the  College,  he  is 
very  much  looked  up  to,  both  here  and  elsewhere.  His 
letter,  therefore,  attracted  a great  deal  of  attention,  and 
I found  that  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  at  once  refute 
the  charges  that  had  been  brought  forward,  and  I, 
accordingly,  did  so,  in  a letter  which  I published. 

1788.  In  what  way  did  you  publish  it? — I published 
it  in  a local  newspaper,  in  the  same  way  as  Pro- 
fessor Boole  had  published  his. 

1789.  On  reflection,  do  you  think  that  was  the  best 
and  most  becoming  step  you  could  have  taken  under 
the  circumstances  ? — I will  tell  the  Commissioners 
exactly  how  I felt  with  regard  to  that.  Some  years 
before,  I had  occasion  to  remonstrate  with  a Professor 
with  regai-d  to  a neglect  of  duty  which  I thought  he 
was  guilty  of.  Having  remonstrated  with  him,  I was 
ultimately  obliged  to  send  the  matter  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  consideration  ; but  in  doing  so,  I acted 
purely  in  my  official  capacity.  The  entire  of  the 
proceedings  were  secret,  and,  except  the  Council,  the 
Professor,  and  the  Government,  no  person  was  cogni- 
zant of  them.  My  statement  was  referred  to  the 
Professor  for  his  observations,  as  is  usually  the  course, 
but  the  Professor,  in  reply  to  the  Government,  did 
not  adopt  the  same  course  as  I did  of  keeping  the 
correspondence  perfectly  official  and  private,  but  he 
put  it  in  print  and  circulated  it  to  a very  consider- 
able extent,  and  made  the  whole  transaction  a matter 
of  public  comment.  My  part  in  the  matter,  and  my 
interference  with  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  Profes- 
sorial duties,  which  interference  was  imposed  upon 
me  by  the  Statutes,  was  also  publicly  commented  on. 
Subsequently  the  Memorial  that  has  been  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners  was  printed  in  the 
newspapers,  and  otherwise  circulated.  I limited 
myself  strictly  to  official  action.  I tendered  to  the 
Government  my  explanations  with  regard  to  it,  but  I 
took  no  public  notice  of  it  whatever.  The  result  was, 
that  I lay  for  years  under  -the  opprobrium  of  having 
been  really  guilty  of  mal-administration,  and  the 
abuse  of  trust  which  that  Memorial  imputed  to  me. 

When  Professor  Boole,  therefore,  published  his 
charges  against  me,  I found  that  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  public  mind  was  so  bad,  so  destructive  to 
my  character,  and  likely  to  be  so  injurious  to  the 
College  with  which  I was  connected,  that  I felt  the 
same  tacitness — the  same  lying  under  these  charges, 
would  not  be  consistent  with  a proper  vindication  of 
my  character.  If  I had  had  any  certainty  that  the 
Government  would  at  once  have  instituted  an  inquiry 
it  would  have  been  different ; but  the  Government  had 
not  instituted  inquiries  in  former  cases.  They  had 
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' The  never  come  to  any  conclusion  on  them.  I liad  been 
Queen’s  left  to  bear  all  the  imputation  of  misconduct  that  was 
CCoekE’  ascr^ed  to  me,  and,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  I 

departed  from  what  was  the  strictly  official  course 

Sir  Robert  I had  pursued  before ; and  I did  publish  a reply  to 
Professor  Boole’s  letter. 

1790.  Do  you  think  that  no  other  course  you  could 
take,  would  have  had  equal,  or  better  effect,  than  the 
course  you  did  adopt? — It  is  possible  that  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Government  for  an  inquiry  into  the  charges 
advanced  by  Professor  Boole,  if  it  had  been  successful, 
would  have  been  the  more  satisfactory  course,  and, 
ultimately,  as  effectual;  but  in  the  instance  of  the 
previous  case,  in  which  documents,  impeaching  me, 
and  accusing  me  of  mal-administration,  had  been 
published,  and  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Go- 
vernment, they  took  no  steps.  These  precedents  led 
me  to  suppose  that  Professor  Boole’s  letter  would  be 
treated  by  the  Government  precisely  in  the  same  way, 
and  that  therefore  I would  be  left  before  the  public, 
exposed  to  the  opprobrium  of  those  charges  which 
Professor  Boole  had  made. 

1791.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  called  on  the  Visitors  for  a Visitation? — I 
do  not  believe  that  a Visitation  could  have  been 
granted  on  such  grounds.  A Visitation  can  only  be 
granted  on  the  ground  of  a Professor’s  violating  the 
Statutes,  and  this  was  not  a charge  against  the  Pro- 
fessor, but  a charge  against  the  President  of  things 
that  he  did  not  do.  I do  not  believe  that  a Visitation 
could  have  been  granted. 

1792.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Did  you  never  receive 
any  reply  from  the  Government  with  respect  to  the 
communication  you  addressed  to  them,  and  which 
was  referred  to  the  Professor  for  his  observations  ? — I 
received  a private  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  but  no  intimation  beyond  that. 

1793.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  you  aware  that  the  twelfth 
section  of  chap.  iv.  of  the  Statutes  says; — “That 
should  any  Professor  or  other  Officer  of  the  College 
prove  inattentive  to  the  advice  or  remonstrance  of  the 
President,  the  President  shall,  after  giving  said  Pro- 
fessor or  Officer  notice  of  his  intention,  and  furnishing 
him  with  a copy  of  the  official  statement  he  proposes 
to  make  of  the  case,  call  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  conduct  of  such  Professor  or  Officer.” 
Would  it  not  have  been  competent  for  you,  after  Pro- 
fessor Boole’s  letter  appeared  in  the  papers,  to  have 
adopted  the  course  pointed  out  by  that  section,  and 
then  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  act  as  they  conceived  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  required? — That  section  is  considered  to 
apply  solely  to  the  performance  of  Professorial 
duties. 

1794.  Mr.  Price. — The  second  section  of  chap.  xvi. 
of  the  Statutes,  gives  the  Visitors  power  to  hold  an 
Extraordinary  Visitation ; and  the  third  section  says, 
that  any  Professor,  Office-bearer,  or  Student,  who  shall 
consider  himself  aggrieved  by  any  act  or  decision  of 
the  President  of  the  College,  shall  have  the  power 
of  praying  for  an  Extraordinary  Visitation.  Professor 
Boole  had  a right,  under  this  latter  section,  to  call 
for  a Visitation ; and  do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  you 
had  called  for  a Visitation  you  would  not  have  got  it? 
— I believe  that  I would  not.  I believe,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  powers  of  the  Visitors, 
and  so  far  as  I can  be  guided  by  what  I heard  said 
by  the  Visitors  themselves,  about  their  powers,  they 
could  not  consider  the  case  at  all. 

1795.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  if  any  Professor  of  the 
College  considers  himself  injured  by  any  act  of  the 
President,  that  he  has  the  right  of  redress  by  Visi- 
tation; but  that  if  the  President,  the  highest  officer  in 
the  College,  feels  aggrieved  in  the  same  way  by  the 
conduct  of  a Professor,  that  he  is  not  to  have  the  right 
ot  redress,  except  by  an  appeal  to  the  Government  ? — 
The  President  has  the  power  of  calling  for  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  Visitors;  but  my  belief  is, 
from  what  I know  of  Visitations,  that  if  a meeting  of 
the  Visitors  had  assembled,  and  that  I had  submitted 


Professor  Boole’s  letter  to  them,  they  would  have  The 
ruled  it  did  not  come  within  their  jurisdiction — that  Queen’s 
they  could  only  regard  acts  with  which  the  Statutes  C^'-ece 
were  conversant,  and  that  their  only  question  would  CoRK' 
be  whether  the  Professor  carried  out  his  obligations  Sir  Robert 
under  the  Statutes.  mju  a*'®' 

179G.  Then  your  interpretation  of  the  laws  which 
form  the  constitution  of  the  College  is,  that  while  it 
provides,  in  the  case  of  a Professor  who  feels  himself 
aggrieved  by  any  act  or  decision  of  the  President,  a 
remedy  by  way  of  Visitation,  yet  that  the  President  is 
utterly  left  without  protection,  and  that  his  only 
resource  is,  to  , call  on  the  Government  to  issue  an 
extraordinary  Commission  of  Inquiry? — My  impres- 
sion is  that  if  the  President  published  in  the  news- 
papers the  same  charges  against  Professor  Boole  that 
he  did  against  the  President,  and  that  lie,  the  Pro- 
fessor, appealed  to  the  Visitors,  they  would  rule  that 
the  matter  was  not  within  their  jurisdiction. 

1797.  Who  has  the  right  of  interpreting  the  Sta- 
tutes?— I consider  that  the  Visitors  have  the  right  of 
interpreting  the  Statutes  in  any  case  which  comes 
within  their  jurisdiction;  but  I do  not  believe  that 
any  thing  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Visi- 
tors with  regard  to  the  Statutes,  except  a question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  Statutes  have  been  violated  or  not. 

1798.  The  third  section  of  chap.  xvi.  of  the  Sta- 
tutes contains  remarkable  words  bn  this  point,  and  I 
want  to  know,  that  supposing  another  person  took 
a different  view  of  that  segtion,  who  has  the  authority 
to  decide  what  it  meant? — I think  the  jurisdiction,  in 
such  a case,  would  lie  with  the  Visitors. 

1799.  This  is  a cardinal  point  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Certain  disputes  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Statutes  have  arisen  between  you 
and  the  Professors;  but  they  may  arise  between  the 
Professors  themselves.  Now,  I want  to  know,  what, 
in  your  opinion,  is  the  machinery  provided  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  College  law? — I think  the 
Visitors  ought  to  be  the  tribunal  to  decide  questions 
of  that  sort;  but  my  impression  is,  from  what  I have 
heard  of  the  Visitatorial  powers,  that  the  Visitors 
would  not  consider  they  had  authority  to  interfere, 
unless  a Statute  had  been  infringed. 

1800.  I am  not  asking  you  what  interpretation  the 
Visitors  put  on  the  Statutes  as  to  their  powers ; but 
whether  it  rests  with  the  Visitors,  or  the  Government, 
or  the  Officers  of  the  Crown,  or  the  law  of  the  land, 
ultimately  to  determine  the  interpretation  of  the 
Statutes? — It  could  only  be  tried  by  a trial  at  law. 

1801.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — It  appears  that  under 
the  section  of  the  Statutes,  of  which  you  have,  on 
a previous  occasion,  availed  yourself,  you  have  the 
power  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 
the  conduct  of  a Professor  who  did  not  listen  to 'your 
remonstrance  with  reference  to  a neglect  of  his  duties, 
or  who  showed  a want  of  zeal  in  using  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  of  imparting  instruction.  Erom  chap- 
ter xvi.  of  the  Statutes  it  appears  that  a Visitation 
can  be  held,  either  Ordinary  or  Extraordinary,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  different  departments  of  the 
College,  and  of  inquiring  into  the  general  state  of 
discipline  therein,  and  hearing  appeals  from  such 
Professors,  Officers,  and  Students,  as  may  consider 
themselves  aggrieved  by  any  sentence  of  the  College 
Authorities.  It  would  appear  from  your  evidence, 
that  there  are  acts  of  Professors  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed,  and  which  this  clause  does  not  provide  for. 

I wish  to  ask  you,  whether,  supposing  (and  it  shall  be 
merely  a bare  supposition)  a Professor  was  notoriously 
guilty  of  an  egregious  act  of  immorality,  not  while  in 
the  discharge  of  his  Professorial  duty,  but  in  his 
intercourse  with  society  in  Cork,  would  you  not  feel  it 
your  duty  to  take  some  steps  to  bring  that  case  under 
the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  what  steps 
would  you  take? — I do  not  know  what  I should  do. 

I am  satisfied,  that  if  I did  proceed  to  bring  such  a case 
under  the  notice  of  the  Government,  my  act  would  be 
almost  universally  protested  against.  I am  quite 
sux-e  that  such  an  act  would  meet  with  the  entire  dis- 
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The  approbation  of  the  members  of  the  College,  and  that 
Queen’s  this  protest  against  my  act  would  not  arise  from  any 
College,  Byrapathy  with  him,  but  from  the  principle,  that  the 
Cokk.  j,jg]ier  action  of  the  President  should  be  strictly  limited 
sir  Hubert  to  the  performance  of  the  Professor’s  duty  within  the 
A'(we,F.u.s.,  College.  I think  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
B'  ' '■  ' President  with  the  private  relations  of  a Professor,  no 
matter  what  they  might  be,  would  be  strougly  objected 
to;  and  I certainly  would  not,  unless  the  circumstances 
were  very  peculiar,  interfere  in  any  such  affairs. 

1802.  Do  you  think  that,  in  the  case  I have  put,  not 
alone  the  individual,  but  the  Government  themselves, 
would  protest  against  the  course  which  you  consider 
clearly  open  to  you — of  either  leaving  such  a matter 
perfectly  unnoticed,  or  noticing  it  in  the  public  prints! 
— I think  that  both  courses  are  very  objectionable. 

1803.  You  do  not  see  any  course  that  is  open  to  you 
in  the  case  which  I havo  merely  supposed — of  the  con- 
duct of  a Professor  being  grossly  immoral  ? You  would 
leavo  the  Government  to  deal  with  it  as  they  best 
might? — I would  not  like  to  say  that,  in  general  terms, 
because  such  a fact  might  be  brought  under  my  notice 
in  such  a manner  as  would  cast  on  me  the  moral  duty, 
as  aprivate  individual,  independent  of  my  relation  to  the 
College,  of  acquainting  the  Professor  of  it. 

1S04.  Mr.  Price. — Supposing  that  the  Bursar  had 
neglected  some  portion  of  his  duty,  as,  for  instance,  that 
ho  allows  the  rooms  to  be  continually  left  in  a dirty 
state,  would  you  have  no  power  of  acting? — I would, 
because  it  is  a portion  of  his  duty  to  see  after  the  con- 
dition of  the  building. 

1805.  Such  a case  as  that  would  be  within  your 
interpretation  of  a College  duty? — Yes. 

1806.  Mr.  Gibson — Supposing  that  a case  of  intem- 
perance occurred  with  a Professor,  instead  of  with  the 
porter  of  the  College,  and  that  ho  had  exhibited  this 
iutemperance  in  the  presence  of  his  College  class,  what 
would  be  your  duty? — I would  decidedly  represent  his 
conduct  to  the  Government,  having  in  the  first  instance 
remonstrated  with  him.  I understood  Sir  Thomas 
JRedington  to  put  a case  occurring,  extra  fores,  in  which 
case  a difficulty  would  exist  as  to  my  right  to  interfere. 

1807.  Mr.  Price. — If,  unfortunately,  the  Professor, 
instead  of  being  intoxicated  in  his  class,  was  intoxicated 
in  the  public  streets,  you  consider  you  have  no  power 
to  interfere? — I would  feel  a delicacy  in  interfering  with 
him. 

1 808.  Do  you  consider  that  your  want  of  power  to 
interfere  in  such  a case  is  a defect  in  the  constitution 
of  the  College  which  ought  to  be  remedied? — That 
would  depend  on  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  Pro- 
fessorial— 

1809.  I am  simply  asking  whether  you  think  it  de- 
sirable, considering  the  weaknesses  to  which  we  are 
all  exposed,  that  the  constitution  of  a large  College 
like  this  should  furnish  no  means  whatever  to  correct 
the  immorality  and  misconduct  of  its  officers? — I think 
it  would  be  exceedingly  right  that  any  defect  Which 
may  exist  in  our  Statutes,  with  regard  to  these  matters, 
should  be  remedied. 

. _ 1810.  But  are  you  not  clearly  of  opinion  that  there 
js  no  power  of  interference  in  such  a case  at  present 
existing  in  the  College  constitution  ? — There  is  not,  so 
far  as  1 know. 

1811.  Supposing  the  Commissioners  come  to  tliecon- 
clusion  that  the  Statutes  are  defective  in  this  respect, 
are  you  prepared  to  suggest  how  this  defect  could  be 
remedied  ? — I am  not  prepared  at  this  moment.  It  is 
a delicate  matter  to  make  suggestions  having  reference 
to  the  power  of  the  President  over  the  Professors.  It  is 
a subject  which,  in  my  opinion,  requires  a good  deal  of 
consideration. 

1812.  Do  you  think  the  defect  of  great  importance? 
— I think  it  is  very  important ; but  it  is  a very  delicate 
question  to  decide  how  far  the  head  of  a College  like  this 
ought  to  be  empowered,  by  Statute,  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  private  life  of  his  colleagues,  who,  though  his  sub- 
ordinates in  an  official  point  of  view,  are  still  his  equals. 

1813.  Sir  T.  N.  liedington. — Is  not  the  practice  of 
calling  attention  in  the  public  prints  to  the  conduct  of 
the  President,  when  there  is  a remedy  for  otherwise 


correcting  what  may  be  erroneous  in  that  conduct,  The 
somewhat  subversive  of  the  discipline  of  the  College  ? — Queen’s 
I think  it  is.  College, 

1814.  Did  you  consider  how  such  a course  being  CoRK’ 

pursued  by  a Professor  could  come  under  the  cognizance  Sir  Robert 
of  the  Visitors  ? — My  impression  is,  that  it  could  not  Kane<r  R-3-’ 
legally  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Visitors.  ' ' 

1815.  Then  are  we  to  understand,  that  your  impres- 
sion is,  that  the  discipline  of  the  College  maybe  under- 
mined by  the  acts  of  Professors  out  of  doors,  without 
any  power  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Authorities  to 
the  subject? — That  is  my  impression.  I think,  for 
instance,  that  if  I had  called  a meeting  of  the  Visitors, 
and  that  I had  referred  the  publication  of  Professor 
Boole’s  letter  to  them  as  a breach  of  College  discipline, 
they  would  consider  it  did  not  regard  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  College.  They  would,  I think,  reason, 
thus  : — the  duties  of  a Professor  are,  to  lecture,  teach, 
and  examine  his  class,  and  to  attend  the  Council  when 
elected  a Dean  of  Faculty.  These  duties  have  all  been 
performed  by  Professor  Boole ; he  has  discharged  all 
the  functions  assigned  to  him  by  the  Statutes;  and,  if 
lie  chooses,  in  his  independent  capacity,  to  write  a 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  that  is  a matter  with  which 
the  Visitors  have  no  concern. 

1816.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  not  consider  that  the 
character  and  prosperity  of  the  College  may  be  much 
injured  if  there  be  no  other  remedy  for  the  settlement 
of  differences  which  may  arise,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
public  prints,  in  which  the  President  and  certain  Pro- 
fessors bring  accusations  against  each  other,  such  as 
have  been  described  ? — Decidedly ; and  therefore  it  was, 
that  during  the  long  period  the  system  of  publication 
was  going  on  with  regard  to  myself,  I kept  absolute 
silence ; and  it  was  only  when  I found  the  impressions 
abroad  concerning  me  were  exceeding  all  reasonable 
limits,  that  I felt  myself  compelled  to  deny  the  specific 
charges  brought  against  me  by  Px-ofessor  Boole. 

1S17.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  the  declaration  which  each 
Professor  signs,  there  is  a clause  as  follows — “ I will,  as 
far  as  in  me  lies,  promote  on  all  occasions  the  interests 
of  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  College.”  Do  you 
not  think  that  any  immoral  conduct,  such  as  has  been 
referred  to,  and  which,  no  doubt,  would  be  injurious 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  College,  might  be  very 
fairly  considered  as  a breach  of  that  declaration,  and 
as  involving  the  Professor  in  the  consequences  of  such 
a breach  ? — The  very  generality  which  would  enable 
that  clause  to  include  such  matters,  is  neutralized  in  this 
way,  that  because  the  clause  specifies  nothing  it  has  no 
legal  force. 

ISIS.  Mr.  Price. — Before  making  an  appeal  to  the 
newspapers,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  de- 
sirable to  have  made  quite  sure  that  the  Visitors  would 
not  undertake  the  examination  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  you,  and  thus  to  throw  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  declaring  that  the  constitution  of  the  College 
was  so  defective  that  you  had  noremedyotherwise? — The 
powers  of  the  Visitors  have  formed  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion here  so  often,  and  it  being  understood  that  their 
jurisdiction  did  not  extend  to  such  a case,  that  I felt  it 
unnecessary  to  adopt  the  course  you  have  pointed  out. 

1519.  Then  did  you  act  on  a declaration  of  the 
Visitors,  which  gave  the  public  to  understand  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  redress  from  them? — My  impression 
was  not  founded  on  any  public  act  or  declaration  of  the 
Visitors ; but  on  what  had  beeu  from  time  to  time  said 
in  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  College;  and  in 
which  the  interpretation  of  the  Statutes  and  the  powers 
of  the  Visitors  were  very  ably  handled,  indeed,  by  the 
Professors  with  whom  I have  the  misfortune  to  differ, 
but  to  whose  eloquence  and  ability  in  maintaining  their 
views  I bear  tribute. 

1520.  The  Visitors  know  the  Colleges — they  are 
gentlemen  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  ; and  would  it 
not,  therefore,  have  been  desirable,  lest  a mistake  might 
be  made  as  to  what  the  declaration  of  the  Visitors 
would  be,  that  this  declaration  should  have  been  ascer- 
tained before  you  resorted  to  the  public  press,  to  discuss 
matters  involving  the  character  of  officers,  as  College 
officers,  inasmuch  as  you  are  not  impugned,  in  your 
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The  private  capacity,  but  as  President,  of  violently  and 
Queen's  tyrannically  interfering  with  College  documents'! — Do 
Coi.lege,  y0U  refer  to  the  terms  of  Professor  Boole’s  letter,  or  to 
' the  Memorial  ? 

Six  Robert  1821.  This  matter  originated  in  your  defending  your 
itui’ \R  S”  character  against  what  you  conceived  the  unfounded 
charges  brought  against  you  by  Professor  Boole  in  the 
public  prints.  You  were  asked  whether,  on  reflection, 
you  considered  that  au  appeal  to  the  newspapers  was 
the  best  course  you  could  have  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  your  view;  you  replied,  as  a justification 
for  your  doing  so,  that  you,  on  a former  occasion,  applied 
to  the  Government  but  received  no  help.  You  were  then 
asked  could  you  obtain  no  remedy  from  the  Visitors ; 
and  your  answer  was,  that  the  Visitors  would  consider 
such  a matter  outside  their  province.  I now  come  with 
the  inquiry,  whether  you  were  so  sure  and  certain  the 
Visitors  would  not  aid  you,  that  you  had  no  other 
alternative  but  to  resort  to  the  dreadful  remedy  of  a 
discussion  in  the  public  papers? — I could  not,  of  course, 
positively  undertake  to  state  that  the  Visitors  would  not 
have  entertained  the  matter,  not  having  applied  to  them. 

1822.  Would  it  not  have  been  very  important  to  have 
ascertained,  positively,  that  fact  ? — Yes,  if  a question  or 
doubt  had  arisen  in  my  mind  respecting  their  power  of 
interference;  but  the  impression  was  strongly  enter- 
tained at  that  time,  that  it  was  not  a matter  which  the 
Visitors  could  take  up.  The  letter  of  Professor  Boole, 
also  excited  great  interest,  and  did  not,  in  my  opinion, 
admit  of  delay ; and,  therefore,  I felt  it  would  be  im- 
proper in  me,  as  a man,  and  not  merely  as  an  official  of 
the  College,  to  have  lain  under  these  charges  for  twenty- 
four  hours  longer  than  I could  have  possibly  avoided, 
without  formally  contradicting  them. 

1823.  But  a contradiction  in  the  public  prints  would 
not  be  at  all  as  efficacious  in  clearing  your  character, 
as  the  formal  and  dispassionate  sentence  of  a judge? — 
Certainly  not. 

1824.  Of  course,  all  men,  when  attacked,  feel  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  and  resort  to  means  of  repelling 
it : and-  here  the  question  is,  whether  there  was  not  a 
competent  body  to  whom  to  appeal,  and  who  would 
have  afforded  protection  and  redress  ? — I fully  admit 
that  it  would  have  been  a desirable  thing  if,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  opinion  of  the  Visitors  had  been  ascertained 
as  to  whether  the  matter  came  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. I can  only,  however,  repeat  my  former  answer, 
that  my  impression  was  so  strong  that  the  matter  did 
not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Visitors,  that  I 
did  not  think  of  having  recourse  to  it. 

1825.  Sir  T.  N.  Redinglon. — Did  you,  in  point  of 
fact,  take  any  step  for  ascertaining,  in  this  particular 
case,  whether  they  would  consider  it  ? — Not  in  this  par- 
ticular case. 

1826.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  statement 
to  make  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  ? — I beg  leave,  my 
Lord,  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  the  cases  which  have 
been  referred  to,  there  are  two  or  three  other  cases  in 
which  statements  have  been  put  forward  regarding  me, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  affect  the  administration  of 
the  College.  Regarding  these  statements  I am  ready 
to  put  the  Commissioners  in  possession  of  the  truth ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  are  not  considered  of 
importance — that  is,  if  the  Collegiate  Body,  generally, 
and  the  Commissioners,  are  satisfied  that  they  were 
quite  unfounded,  I am  not  at  all  anxious  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Commissioners  by  entering  into  them. 

1827.  While  the  Commissioners  are  quite  ready  to 
receive  any  statement  you  may  think  it  necessary  to 
make,  they  wish,  through  me,  to  intimate  to  you  that, 
if  these  are  statements  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground, 
they  had  better,  perhaps,  not  be  brought  forward.  If, 
however,  any  Professor  does  bring  them  forward,  we 
will  afford  you  the  opportunity  of  explanation  ? — When 
I consider  the  really  slight  foundation  upon  which  these 
statements  rest,  I do  not  think  they  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bring  forward.  That  Memorial,  and 
Professor  Boole’s  letter,  constitute  the  important  part 
of  this  subject ; but  there  is  a matter  which  I should 
be  glad  if  the  Commissioners  allowed  me  to  refer  to,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  a member  of  the  College, 


for  whom  I entertain  great  respect,  but  who  labors  The 
under  a misapprehension  with  respect  to  me.  The  case  Queen’s 
to  which  I am  about  to  allude  is  that  of  Professor  College, 
Harvey,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  this  College.  The  Cork. 
communications  between  that  gentleman  and  myself  sir  Robert 
were  put  au  end  to,  very  much  against  my  will,  by  a K"n^  f.r.s,, 
circumstance  which  I beg  leave  to  mention : — Professor 
Harvey  had  engaged,  with  Dr.  Connor,  Curator  of 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  in  Trinity  College,  to  supply 
a collection  of  specimens  for  the  Midwifery  Museum 
in  this  College.  Dr.  Connor  was  very  slow  in  per- 
forming his  contract,  and  Dr.  Harvey  became  dis- 
satisfied with  him.  When  I was  in  Dublin,  in  January, 

1853,  Professor  Harvey  wrote  me  a note,  in  which 
he  stated  his  strong  dissatisfaction  with  Dr.  Connor  not 
having  made  proper  haste  with  his  contract,  and  re- 
quested me  to  try  to  expedite  it.  I was  very  anxious 
to  give  Dr.  Harvey  all  the  assistance  in  my  power, 
and  I enclosed  the  note  which  I had  received  from 
Professor  Harvey,  in  the  following  note,  which  I shall 
read : — 


“ Private. 

“51,  Steplien’s-grecn. 

“ January  23,  1853. 

“ My  dear  Dr.  Connor, — I received  the  enclosed  note  from 
Dr.  Harvey,  of  Cork,  some  time  ago,  and  I had  been  ex- 
pecting to  meet  you  somewhere  ever  since;  but  as  I am  now 
obliged  to  go  over  to  London,  where  I shall  be  detained 
some  time,  I tliink  it  better  to  enclose  Dr.  Harvey’s  letter 
to  you,  and  ask  you  to  communicate  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  is  naturally  very  anxious  about  the  specimens,  as 
he  has  wished  to  illustrate  his  lectures  this  Session  as  per- 
fectly as  possible. 

“ Believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  Dr.  Connor,  heartily  yours, 
“ Robert  Kane. 


“ Dr.  S.  Connor, 


“ Curator  of  Obstetric  Museum,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.” 


I wrote  a note  to  Dr.  Harvey,  stating  that  I had  en- 
closed his  note  to  Dr.  Connor,  and  I then  received  this 
note  from  Dr.  Harvey  : — 

“St.  Patrick’s-place,  Cork. 

“January  26,  1853. 

“ Sib, — I yesterday  received  yours  of  22nd  inst.,  by  which, 
I must  confess,  I am  surprised' to  find  that  you  have  sent  my 
note  to  you,  to  Mr.  Connor,  who  was  the  subject  of  it. 

“ Looking  upon  that  note  (as  you  say  you  did),  as  a private 
one,  it  was  at  least  due  to  me,  as  the  writer  of  it,  in'  any 
case,  not  to  take  so  extraordinary  a step  without  first  ac- 
quainting me  with  your  intention ; and  I cannot  but  con- 
sider your  acting,  as  you  have  thought  proper  to  do  in  this 
matter,  as  a breach  of  that  confidence  which  generally  does, 
and  wliich  always  should,  subsist  between  gentlemen  in  their 
communications  with  each  other. 

“ I am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

“ J.  R.  Harvey. 

“ Sir  Robert  Kane,  m.d. 

“51,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin.” 


I was  very  much  startled  when  I got  that  note,  for  I 
was  afraid  that  there  might  have  been  something  in  Dr. 
Harvey’s  note  offensive  to  Dr.  Connor;  and  I wrote 
to  him  at  once,  asking  him  to  return  Dr.  Harvey’s  note, 
telling  him  I had  no  right  to  send  it  to  him,  and  Dr. 
Connor  wrote  me  the  following  note  in  reply  : — 


“ Anatomical  Museum,  Trinity  College. 

“ Dear  Sir  Robert, — I enclose  you  the  account  for  the 
casts  purchased  from  me  for  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  as 
you  wished  it,  and  also  your  letter  to  me,  which  you  re- 
quested. I think,  as  well  as  I now  recollect,  there  was  an 
enclosure  in  it.  You  may  believe  me  when  I say  that  all  I 
recollect  about  it  is,  that  there  was  some  remark  passed, 
which,  at  the  time,  though  not  very  pleasant,  was,  I thought, 
veiy  natural;  for,  though  I felt  it  was  almost  too  bad,  as  it 
was  not  in  my  agreement,  to  have  to  make  over  again  the 
casts  that  were  broke  going  down,  still  I am  quite  ready  to 
admit  that  it  must  have  been  very  annoying  to  the  Professor 
to  be  so  long  without  them ; and  as  at  the  time  you  did  not 
ask  of  me  to  return  it,  I destroyed  it  with  all  his  other  letters 
except  two,  that  is  the  one  containing  the  list  of  the  casts 
he  selected,  and  the  last,  which  acknowledges  them  all 
having  been  delivered ; so  if  there  be  any  unpleasant  feeling 
about  it,  pray  dispel  it,  for,  on  the  honor  of  a gentleman,  I 
never,  even  in  the  remotest  way,  hinted  about  it  to  Dr. 
Harvey  himself,  or  did  I ever  show  the  letter  to  any  one.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  but  that,  in  kindness  to  warn  me, 
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The  you  sent  it ; and,  believe  me,  I received  it  with  thanks,  and 
i Queen’s  did  not  abuse  your  friendly  feelings.' 

College,  “ Why  I kept  your  own  letter  was,  that  it  was  a kind  of 
Cork,  guarantee  that  our  compact  was  not  broken  off,  even  though 
Sr  Robert  s0  much  time  had  passed  over.  As  I shall  stay  in  town  till 
fljM.F.B.8.,  you  heai-  from  the  Treasury,  I shall  feel  obliged  by  your 
ii.n.i.A.  sending  me  a liue,  as  soon  as  the  answer  comes,  directed  to 
the  College,  and  shall  then  call  on  you  the  next  morning. 

“ With  many  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness,  believe  me, 
yours, 

“ J.  S.  Connor.” 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  there  was  nothing  in  Dr. 
Harvey’s  note  at  which  Dr.  Connor  took  offence.  My 
sole  object  in  enclosing  Dr.  Harvey’s  note  to  him  was 
to  expedite  the  arrangement  between  him  and  Dr. 
Harvey,  with  respect  to  the  specimens.  Dr.  Harvey’s 
note  to  mo,  I think,  was  uncalled  for.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  state,  as  to  the  view  which  Dr.  Harvey 
took  of  the  circumstance,  that,  within  a fortnight  after- 
wards, when  the  Council  was  held,  at  which  my  letters 
to  Dr.  Ryall  were  put  on  the  Minute  Book,  to  render 
them  official,  Dr.  Harvey  voted  for  the  publication  of 
them,  although  he  had  written  this  letter  to  me,  showing 
his  sensitiveness  on  the  very  point  which  the  Council 
had  under  consideration.  I do  not  consider  any  of  the 
other  topics  connected  with  my  administration,  which 
have  been  publicly  referred  to,  of  really  sufficient 
personal  importance  to  warrant  me  in  occupying  the 
time  of  the  Commissioners  with  their  consideration; 
but  on  any  of  those  points  which  I have  brought  for- 
ward, or  which  may  be  brought  forward  by  any'  of  my 
colleagues,  I am,  of  course,  ready  to  offer  such  explana- 
tions as  may  be  required. 

1828.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — You  have  stated,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  that,  on  some 
occasions,  you  withdrew  from  the  chair,  and  left  the 
Council,  the  further  business  of  which  was  transacted 
in  your  absence,  with  the  Vice-President  presiding? — 
That  occurred  on  two  occasions. 

1829.  Do  you,  on  reflection,  consider  that  it  was  a 
roper  course  for  the  President,  who  is  charged  by  the 
tatutes  to  preside  over  the  College  Council,  when  not 

prevented  by  some  physical  inability  or  other  cause,  to 
abandon,  I may  say,  the  duties  placed  upon  him?— Prob- 
ably not;  but  I was  placed  in  peculiar  circumstances. 

I was  the  only  member  of  the  Council  that  felt  a diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings ; 
the  other  members  of  the  Council  had  no  scruples  on 
the  subject.  The  business  to  be  transacted  was  of 
really  practical  importance;  and  though  it  was  not 
legal,  I consider  it  ought  now  to  be  made  legal. 

1830.  When  you  speak  of  the  illegality  of  the  act  of 
the  Council,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not 
legally  competent  at  that  time  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  passing  that  resolution,  but  that  you  were 
doubtful  if  that  resolution  were  one  which  could  be 
legally  enforced  ? — That  is  my  meaning. 

1831.  When  the  Vice-President  took  the  chair  on 
the  occasion  to  which  you  have  referred,  do  I under- 
stand you  to  convey  that  by  leaving  the  room,  and 
allowing  him,  under  the  Statutes,  in  your  absence  to 
take  the  chair,  authority  was  thereby  given  to  pass 
any  resolution  that  that  meeting  you  so  abandoned 
might  think  proper  to  pass  ? — That  was  our  feeling  at 
the  time. 

•^32.  It  might  therefore  be  possible  that  a resolution 
would  have  passed  which  you  had  never  seen  ? — Quite 
possible. 

1833.  And  would  have  received  the  Vice-President’s 
approval  without  your  having  been  aware  of  what  it 
contained? — Yes. 

1834.  Is  this  the  course  of  proceeding  contemplated 
by  the  Statutes,  where  they  say  that  no  resolution  shall 
have  operation  until  it  either  receives  your  signature 
or  the  signature  of  the  Vice-President  by  your  autlio- 
nty?— -It  is  not.  If  I had  had  the  slightest  idea  or 
suspicion  that  the  Council  would  proceed  to  do  any 
t?nng,  but  that  one  particular  thing,  to  the  doing  of 
which  I felt  a difficulty  in  being  a party,  I should  not 
have  retired  from  the  chair  at  all;  but  this  being  the 
only  point  upon  which  there  was  a difference  of  opinion, 
between  the  members  of  the  Council  and  myself,  it  was 
reserved  to  the  last.  1 considered,  and  the  Council  con- 


sidered, that  by  vacating  the  chair,  and  leaving  the  TnE 
Vice-President  to  take  my  place,  he  succeeded  to  my  Qoeen’s 
functions,  and  could  exercise  the  necessary  power  of  Cgllege. 
signing  that  minute.  Cork. 

1835.  My  question  was  directed  pretty  much  to  Sir  itobeH 
ascertain  whether,  within  the  meaning  of  the  eleventh  Kane'  *-a-s- 
section,  chap.  iii.  of  the  Statutes— which  says,  that  no  K'I,A' 
resolution  of  the  College  Council  shall  come  into  operation 
until  it  shall  have  received  the  signature  of  the  President, 
or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President,  acting  by  his 
authority — the  President  did  not,  by  deliberately  giving 
authority  to  the  passing  of  this  particular  resolution, 
delegate  a general  authority  which  would  authorize  the 
Council,  when  he  was  gone,  to  pass  any  other  resolution 
they  thought  fit? — The  authority  of  the  President  was 
only  delegated  for  the  purpose  of  that  particular  reso- 
lution. 

1836.  But  that  authority  was  delegated  precedent  to 
the  resolution  passing  ? — It  was. 

1837.  You  have  stated  in  the  early  part  of  your  evi- 
dence, that  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Colleges,  you 
took  considerable  part  in  framing  these  Statutes.  I 
would  like  to  understand  from  you,  whether  I am  cor- 
rect in  supposing  that  the  eleventh  section  of  the  Statutes 
to  which  I have  referred,  gives,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
President  an  absoluteuefo  upon  any  resolution  of  tlffi  Coun- 
cil which  may  be  passed  ? — I have  always  considered 

that  it  ought  to  give  the  President  a veto  to  this  extent 

that  the  President  should  have  the  power  of  abstaining 
from  signing  such  a resolution  until  he  could  communi- 
cate with  some  higher  authority  on  the  subject  of  it,  so 
that  its  legal  operation  would  be  suspended ;' but  I do  not 
consider,  and  I have  never  in  any  way  claimed,  that 
the  President  should  have  an  absolute  veto.  I would 
not  be  an  advocate  for  such  an  assumption  of  power  as 
that  the  President  should  actually  withhold  his  sig- 
nature from  a resolution  passed  by  the  Council ; bnt°I 
consider  that  he  should  possess  that  kind  of  veto  which 
would  enable  him,  if  the  Council  had  done  any  thing 
actually  wrong  or  improper,  to  prevent  such  a reso° 
lution  coming  into  operation,  by  withholding  hissig- 
nature  until  he  had  consulted  a higher  authority  on 
the  subject.  That  is  the  fullest  extent  to  which  I am 
disposed  to  make  that  power  of  veto  go. 

1838.  A previous  portion  of  the  Statutes  says,  that 
the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  in  all  cases  have  a vote,  and  in  case 
of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall  have  a second  or  cast- 
ing vote  ?— That  is  so. 

1839.  I understand,  therefore,  that  the  value  which 
you  attach  to  the  eleventh  section,  is  this — that  it  does 
not  repose  in  the  President  the  absolute  power  of  veto, 
but  that  the  President,  being  an  officer  himself  remov- 
able at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  suspends 
the  operation  of  the  resolution  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility?— Yes. 

1840.  In  a previous  part  of  your  evidence,  in  which 
a particular  matter  to  which  you  have  drawn  attention 
arose — namely,  your  residence  within  the  walls  of  the 
College,  hitherto,  you  have  stated,  that  you  were  in- 
formed when  appointed  to  the  office  of  President,  and 
subsequently  by  another  Government,  that  your  posi- 
tion was  one  of  responsibility  and  authority,  and  that 
you  would  be  mainly  looked  to  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  the  College  ? — I was  told  in  general  terms,  that  the 
President  was  the  functionary  to  whom  the  Government 
would  mainly  look  in  regard  to  College  matters. 

1841.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  residence  of  the 
President  would  be  very  essential,  if  his  position  is  one 
of  responsibility  and  authority  as  regards  the  College  ? 

— The  College  has  two  classes  of  relations.  There  are 
the  internal  relations — those  with  regard  to  detailed  dis- 
cipline, the  state  of  the  edifice,  the  care  of  the  apparatus, 
cleanliness,  and  matters  of  that  sort;  and  there  are  the 
more  general  relations  of  the  College — its  communica- 
tions with  the  University,  and  its  communications  with 
the  Government,  it  being  a Government  Institution, 
and  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  Government  for  its 
finances  and  other  means  of  progress.  I think  that  the 
permanent  residence  of  the  President  is  not  required,  if 
the  action  between  the  President  and  Vice-President 
was  what  it  should  be,  cordial  and  constant,  aud  that 
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there  was  that  degree  of  communication  and  mutual 
assistance,  which  officers  of  that  class  ought  to  afford 
one  to  the  other,  in  the  performance  of  their  respective 
duties.  If  this  state  of  things  existed,  I should  say  that 
the  absence  of  the  President,  even  for  periods  of  consider- 
1 able  length,  would  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere 
with  the  internal  arrangements,  or  with  the  full  and 
effectual  administration  of  the  College.  One  duty,  which 
is  practically  the  most  important,  that  of  seeing  that 
the  Professors  perform  their  duties  carefully  and  con- 
secutively, is  one  which  the  President  would  better 
perform  by  not  being  too  exclusively  or  too  intimately 
identified,  or  mixed  up  with  the  Professorial  Body.  If 
the  President  became  solely  resident  in  the  College,  and 
solely  identified  with  the  College,  his  interests,  his  views, 
and  his  objects,  would  be  simply  centred  within  the 
corporation  of  the  College — he  would  solely  be  identified 
in  feeling  and  interest  with  the  Professorial  Body.  I 
do  not  think  he  would  transact  the  general  business  of 
the  College,  as  effectually,  or  as  independently  as  if  his 
functions  were  freer.  I must  say,  that  my  impression 
is,  that  a President,  who  participates  as  I do,  and  as 
Dr.  Henry  does,  in  the  educational  administration  in 
Dublin,  is  in  a better  position  by  moderate  residence — 
residence  during  a certain  portion  of  the  Session  each 
year,  particularly  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the 
Session,  when  every  thing  is  being  arranged,  and  every 
thing  is  being  woundup — is  in  a more  effectual  position 
for  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  College,  and  for 
supervising  the  conduct  of  the  several  members,  than  if 
he  were  permanently  resident,  and  more  identified  with 
the  small  circle  which  the  College  maintains  within  it. 

1842.  Entertaining  this  view,  which  amounts  to  this, 
that  the  non-residence  of  the  President  was  to  be  the 
general  rule,  and  residence  the  exception,  did  you  ever 
think  it  necessary,  when  this  College  was  being  erected, 
or  when  you  were  a member  of  the  Board  of  Colleges, 
to  represent  to  the  Government  of  the  day  that  there 
was  no  great  necessity  for  going  to  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding a residence  within  the  College  for  the  President? 
- — I think  representations  were  rather  made  of  the  re- 
verse character,  for  I think  that  the  officers  of  the  Col- 
lege were  more  anxious  to  have  residences  here  than  to 
represent  the  expediency  of  being  without  them.  I do 
not  think  any  member  of  the  College  undertook  to  ob- 
ject to  having  a residence. 

1843.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  have  been  a good 
objection  to  any  sums  being  expended,  if  the  non-resi- 
dence of  the  President  was  to  be  not  only  a matter  of 
indifference,  but,  on  the  whole,  calculated  to  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  College? — I do  not  think  that  it  is  a matter 
of  indifference  between  non-residence  and  what  is  termed 
n on-continuous  residence.  Continuous  residence  would 
be  from  October  to  J une,  and  non-continuous  residence 
would  be  a residence  of,  probably,  three  months  out  of 
the  eight.  There  would  be  an  error,  on  the  opposite 
side  from  continuous  residence,  if  you  reduced  the 
Presidents  to  the  position  of  mere  Inspectors.  This, 
however,  is  a constitution  that  might  be  advocated  on 
very  good  grounds,  if  you  make  the  Presidents  perma- 
nently resident,  abolish  the  office  of  Vice-President,  and 
appoint  an  Inspector  who  would  continue  the  commu- 
nication between  the  central  authority  and  the  three 
Colleges.  But  between  the  plan  of  having  the  present 
Presidents  mere  Inspectors,  and  the  plan  of  having 
them  continually  resident  in  the  Colleges — in  fact  mere 
members  of  the  Colleges  and  nothing  else— there  is  the 
intermediate  position,  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is 
identified  and  thoroughly  mixed  up  with  the  interests 
of  the  College  and  its  locality ; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
mixed  up  with  the  interests  of  education  in  the  metro- 
polis. He  becomes  familiar  with  the  larger  aspects 
of  education — which  the  administrator  of  a College 
should  always  attend  to  narrowly — he  is  more  effec- 
tual in  his  official  capacity,  and  his  responsibility  to 
the  Crown  is  enormously  increased.  If,  for  instance, 
the  President  is  merely  a member  of  the  College — is 
living  here  always — he  will  never  be  inclined  to  put 
himself  in  collision  with  the  circle  of  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  lives,  hy  being  very  alert  about  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  absolute  duties.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
position  if  he  remonstrated  with  or  reprimanded  a Pro- 


fessor for  a neglect  of  duty.  In  such  a case  the  acts  of  Tub 
a President,  who  is  a mere  member  of  the  circle  in  which  Queen's 
the  Professor  moves,  and  with  whom  he  is  socially  con-  College, 
nected,  would  have  a different  aspect,  and  be  ascribed  ^0RK' 
to  different  influences  from  what  they  would  be  if  he  Sir  Robert 
were  free  and  independent.  But,  independent  of  these  A'a"c.F-u  s, 
considerations,  by  not  being  permanently  resident  in  M,n'I,A' 
the  College,  he  has  frequent  communication  with  the 
members  of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  persons  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  edu- 
cational administration  on  the  other,  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  enlarge  his  views;  he  is  also  liberated  from 
the  criticisms  which  grow  up  in  the  Collegiate  Institu- 
tions of  every  country;  and  I think  he  is  enabled  to 
perform  his  public  duties  with  more  satisfaction  and 
effect. 

1844.  But,  if  the  President  were  absent,  he  could  not 
see  what  would  require  to  be  reprimanded? — I may 
answer,  with  regard  to  that,  that  the  position  of  Pro- 
fessors is  peculiar.  The  Professors,  in  every  College  like 
this,  are  gentlemen  ; they  are  all  supposed  to  be,  and 
I believe  practically  are,  gentlemen  of  very  considerable 
attainments  and  station,  and  it  would  never  do  for'tho 
President  to  be  daily  or  continually  drifting  about  to 
see  how  the  Professor  was  performing  his  duty,  and 
how  he  was  conducting  the  lectures  of  his  class.  It 
would  bring  the  President  into  open  collision  with  the 
members  of  the  College — would  render  their  positions 
uncomfortable.  I may  state  that  I ascribe  a good  deal 
of  the  unpleasantness  which  has  arisen  in  this  College  to 
my  own  over-anxiety  to  force  matters  forward  at  its  first 
foundation.  I fell  into  the  error  I have  been  describing, 
and  also  foul  of  some  of  my  colleagues,  for  which  I am  ex- 
tremely sorry,  because  it  has  brought  on  me  a good  deal 
of  trouble.  I,  therefore,  speak  from  experience,  that  if 
the  President  were  resident  here  permanently,  it  would 
be  better  for  him,  on  four  days  in  the  week,  to  take  a 
gun  or  a fishing-rod  and  amuse  himself,  than,  in  a Col- 
lege like  this,  to  he  going  about  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
Professors,  whom  be  would  inevitably  annoy  and  offend. 
Gentlemen  of  their  class  and  position  would  not  be  in- 
terfered with  to  that  extent,  and,  therefore,  I say  that 
the  President,  by  his  spending  three  or  four  weeks  here 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and  seeing  that 
everything  is  properly  afloat — that  the  Examinations 
are  properly  wound  up,  then  passing  to  the  other 
administrative  educational  functions  in"  which  he  is 
most  valuable  to  the  Government,  and  coming  down 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  to  see  that  all  the  departments  are  in 
proper  working  order,  and  that  discipline  is  maintained, 
and  then  winding  up  the  entire  business  of  the  Col- 
lege by  his  presence  during  the  Sessional  Examinations, 
receiving  all  the  Reports  from  the  various  Professors,  in 
order  to  prepare  materials  to  forward  his  Report  to  Par- 
liament— the  President,  I repeat,  would  thus  be  not 
merely  more  available  to  the  Government, by  whom  he  is 
sometimes  economized,  asDr.  Henry  is,  who  lias  to  sit  and 
act  on  the  Board  of  Bequests  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
but  he  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  College,  and  for 
preserving  its  harmony  and  efficiency,  and  maintaining 
its  dignity,  I think  lie  would  be  an  infinitely  better 
officer  than  if  he  were  tied  by  the  leg  to  the  College 
from  October  until  June,  and  then  acted  as  a sort  of 
person  whose  business  it  simply  would  be  to  indicate 
when  the  College  Session  terminated. 

184o.  Without  going  into  the  question  as  to  the 
utility  of  having  selected  gentlemen  who  filled  other 
places,  allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  the  Statutes  which 
were  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  of  which  you  were  a member,  contemplated 
a President  such  as  you  have  now  sketched  ? — I cannot 
speak  of  what  the  feelings  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Board  were,  but  it  was  well  known  that  both  Dr.  Henry 
and  myself  had  educational  functions  in  Dublin,  and, 
therefore,  neither  in  his  case  nor  in  mine  was  permanent 
residence  contemplated. 

1846.  Do  you  mean  was  not  contemplated  by  the 
Act  or  by  the  Statutes? — By  the  Statutes;  and  I 
may  say  I am  tolerably  certain  that  tho  provision 
which  is  made  where  these  Statutes  define  the  Pre- 
sident’s duties  for  the  absence  of  the  President,  and 
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The  also  when  referring  to  the  office  of  Vice-President — that 
Queen's  in  every  one  of  these  instances  this  provision  was  in- 
CConK.E’  ?orted  for  tl'o  purpose  of  providing  for  those  acts  which 

' it  was  well  known  would  necessarily  have  to  be  done  in 

Sir  Robert  the  absence  of  Dr.  Henry  and  myself. 

_ 1847.  It  is  not  competent,  of  course,  for  the  Commis- 
sioners to  state  what  were  the  views  of  the  Queen,  or 
of  the  Government  who  advised  her,  in  passing  those 
Statutes;  but  do  not  you  consider  that  a provision  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  by  some  one  else,  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  would  necessarily  form  a portion  of  any 
Statutes  which  would  be  framed  for  the  government  of 
the  College  ? — It  would,  where  the  absence  is  contem- 
plated and  calculated  on;  but  the  same  provision  is  not 
made  for  the  absence  of  the  other  officers. 

1848.  What  officers  do  you  refer  to  ? — I may  refer, 
for  instance,  to  the  case  of  the  Vice-President. 

184!).  I presume  the  Vice-President  cannot  be  absent 
without  leave  of  absence  ? — The  power  of  granting  leave 
of  absence  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  President. 

1850.  Therefore,  if  he  gives  leave  of  absence  to  the 
Vice-President,  ho  ought  himself  to  be  resident?— If  the 
President  gives  leave  of  absence  to  the  Vice-President, 
which  occasionally  might  occur,  and  which  it  might  be 
most  proper  to  do,  it  would  be  the  absolute  duty  of  the 
President  to  be  at  the  College  during  the  time  the  Vice- 
President  was  away. 

. 1851.  Therefore,  the  Statutes  are  silent  as  to  who  is  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  Vice-President  in  his  absence, 
because,  I presume,  they  devolve  upon  the  President? — 
I think  they  would  devolve  upon  the  President. 

1852.  Has  not  the  Vice-President  very  distinct  and 
absolute  duties  which  the  President  cannot  perform?  — 
I think  it  quite  competent  for  the  President  to  perform 
them  all  in  his  absence. 

1853.  You  have  stated  rather  strongly,  in  the  early 
part  of  your  evidence,  the  necessity  of  the  President’s 
being  constantly  in  Dublin  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  ? — I did  not  say 
constantly. 

1854.  Well,  being  frequently  in  Dublin.  May  I ask 
you  how  many  meetings  of  the  Queen’s  University  you 

were  enabled  to  attend  within  the  last  twelve  mouths"? 

I could  not  undertake  to  say.  The  number  of  meet- 
ings,  as  given  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Senate,  would 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  previous  years. 
From  the  Report  for  1854-55,  which  happens  to  be 
before  me,  I find  that  I was  at  two  meetings  in  Septem- 
ber; at  two  meetings  in  October;  at  a meeting  in 
December;  at  a meeting  in  January;  at  a meeting  in 
March ; at  a meeting  in  May  ; at  a meeting  in  June ; 
and  at  a meeting  in  J uly.  In  1855-56 1 was  ata  meeting 
in  September ; at  two  meetings  in  October ; at  a meet” 
jng  in  December;  at  a meeting  in  January;  at  a nieet- 
lng  in  May ; at  a meeting  in  J une ; and  at  a meeting;  in 
July.  ° 

1855.  These  meetings,  you  have  stated,  do  not  in- 
clude Committee  meetings  ? — No. 

1856.  How  many  meetings  of  Committee  might  there 

be  in  the  year?— Very  few  within  the  last  couple  of 
years,  which  arises  from  the  fact,  that  when  first  the 
University  Senate  was  constituted,  there  was  a great 
deal  of  business  to  be  done,  with  respect  to  the  organi- 
zation and  preparation  of  the  Ordinances,  which  pre- 
paration was  referred  to  Committees,  and  of  these  Com- 
mittees the  Presidents  were  members.  For  this  reason 
during  1852-53,  1853-54,  there  was  a great  number  of 
Committee  meetings;  but  for  the  last  two  years  there 
have  not  been  at  all  so  many.  I may  also  state,  that  I 
have  not  been,  for  the  last  couple  of  years,  at  all  so  active 
in  attending  to  the  business  of  the  Senate  as,  under  other 
circumstances,  I should  have  been.  I felt  that  by  the 
unhappy  differences  of  opinion  which  occurred  in  the 
College,  and  which,  to  a certain  extent,  originated  that 
Memorial  to  the  Queen,  I was  placed  in  a position  with 
regard  to  the  public  and  the  Government,  whicli  was 
not  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I,  therefore,  abstained,  as 
much  as  official  duty  permitted,  from  actively  attending 
to  the  business,  or  from  taking  any  very  active  part  in 
the  Senate;  but  still  I have  attended 
all  the  Committee  meetings  which  have  taken  place. 


1857.  How  many  might  there  have  been  last  year?— 
There  have  not  been  many  Committee  meetings  within 
the  last  few  years.  They  have  not  been  equal  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Senate  this  year,  or  if  they  have  been 
equal,  they  did  not  go  beyond  them. 

1858.  I believe  several  of  the  meetings  to  which 
you  refer  are  not  held  during  the  College  Session  ?— 
1 he  June,  September,  and  October  meetings  are  held 
during  the  College  vacation  ; and  the  January  Stated 
meeting  during  the  Session.  I may  remark  that  the 
Charter  of  the  University  requires  the  presence  of  the 
I residents,  and,  therefore,  the  Presidents  are  really 
expected  to  attend  the  Senate  during  the  long  vacation 
whenthe  other  members  of  the  College  are  liberated. 

1859.  It  does  not  require  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dents, but  it  provides  for  their  absence.  With  respect 
to  your  residence  generally  in  Cork,  do  you  not  consider 
that  the  President  of  such  a College  or  Institution  as  the 
Queen  s College,  Cork,  might  considerably  forward  the 
object  for  which  these  Colleges  were  founded,  and  very 
much  aid  the  College  itself  by  his  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  young  men  attending  it,  and  also  by  his  inter- 
course with  society  in  the  city  of  Cork?— I do  not 
think  that  he  would  materially,  if  at  all,  do  so  by  his 
becoming  exclusively  resident  in  the  College.  I think 
that  in  society  the  influence  of  the  President  would  not 
by  any  means  be  materially  advanced  by  such  absolute 
identification  with  the  locality. 

1860.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a resident  President 
might,  if  he  chose,  lock  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  College,  and  not  hold  intercourse  with  the  students 
or  the  society  in  the  locality,  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
would  afford  opportunities  for  such  intercourse  which, 
I presume,  might  be  turned  to  advantage  ? — I do  not 
think  that  the  President,  if  he  were  permanently  resi- 
dent here,  would  be  enabled  to  do  more  in  that  way 
than  he  is  by  being  here  a portion  of  each  Session. 
The  advantage  of  intercourse  I fully  recognise,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  I have  endeavoured  to  secure  it ; 
but  I think  that  that  advantage  would  be  as  well  secured 
by  the  amount  of  residence  which  I have  endeavoured 
to  indicate  as  my  view  of  what  is  required,  as  by  per- 
manent continuous  residence. 


1861.  But,  at  the  same  time,  occasional  visits  would 
not  afford  the  same  opportunities  for  intercourse  as  per- 
manent residence  ? — Mere  occasional  visits  would  not. 

1862.  With  reference  to  this  appointment  which  you 
hold,  as  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  how 
far  does  that  require  the  residence  of  a person  holding  it 
in  Dublin  ? — It  does  not  require  residence.  The  office 
bears  some  relation  to  that  which  I hold  as  President 
of  this  College.  My  functions  are  general  supervision 
and  direction;  there  is  no  continuous  duty  of  detail 
belonging  to  me.  There  is  a small  number  of  Profes- 
sors who  have  duties  to  perform  in  their  respective 
departments ; but  it  is  the  general  organization,  and 
general  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Museum 
which  devolve  upon  me. 

1863.  I believe  you  did  reside  at  Cork  for  the  first 
bession  or  two  after  the  College  opened  ? — My  family 
resided  at  Cork  during  the  Sessions  1849-50,  1850-51, 
1S51-52,  1852-53;  but  during  these  Sessions  I was 
myself  frequently,  and  for  a considerable  time,  in  Dublin. 

1864.  During  the  period  of  the  College  Terms  ?— 
During  the  period  of  the  College  Terms. 

1865.  On  duties  connected  with  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry? — Yes,  or  connected  with  the  Senate  of  the 
University. 

1S66.  Mr.  Price. — With  reference  to  the  office  of 
President,  would  you  allow  mo  to  ask,  do  you  not  think 
the  influence  of  a high-minded  and  accomplished  man 
upon  young  men  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  educa- 
tional forces  you  can  bring  to  bear? — Yes. 

1867.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  President,  in  know- 
ing the  young  men,  having  them  at  his  house,  and 
showing  great  personal  sympathy  for  them,  is  likely  to 
exercise  a strong  influence  upon  them  ?— Of  course,  if 
such  an  agency  could  be  brought  to  bear,  it  would 
produce  very  good  effects. 

1S6S.  Could  not  the  President,  by  his  position,  be 
more  friendly  to  the  students  than  the  Professor  of 
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The  Logic,  for  instance,  of  Greek,  or  of  Law? — I do  not  know 
Queen’s  in  what  sense  you  use  the  word,  “friendly.” 

CCorkE’  1869.  Is  not  the  moral  force  of  example,  and  of 

sympathy,  and  of  friendship,  one  of  the  most  influential 

Sir  Robert  things  you  can  bring  to  bear  on  education? — Yes. 

Kane,  F.B.S.,  1870.  I use  the  word  education,  not  merely  in  the 

sense  of  imparting  knowledge,  but  of  forming  a man’s 
general  character;  and  do  you  not  think,  therefore,  that 
a resident  President  would  wield  a force  in  this  respect 
that  no  Professor  or  body  of  Professors  could? — That 
would  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  individual. 

1871.  You  have  been  describing  a President  of  one 
sort,  whom  I presume  you  meant  to  be  fitted  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  functions ; I want  to  sketch  a President  of 
another  sort,  but  equally  fitted  to  go  through  his  func- 
tions. Do  you  not  think  that  the  President  who  knows 
the  mental  powers  and  moral  character  of  every  student, 
who  is  the  friend  of  them  all,  who  sees  them  frequently 
at  his  house,  and  knows  as  much  of  their  family  history 
as  may  be  right  and  proper,  would,  by  these  means;  not 
only  gain  over  to  the  interests  of  the  College  many 
parents,  but  exercise  a wide  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  students  themselves? — It  is  impossible  to 
deny  that,  as  a general  principle  : but  I am  not  aware 
of  the  extent  to  which  a plan  of  that  sort  is  carried  out 
in  any  Institution  analogous  to  this  Institution.  This 
Institution  was  not  intended  as  a residentiary  College; 
but  if  its  plan  were  changed,  and  it  was  converted 
into  a residentiary  College,  like  Oxford,  or  in  a less  de- 
gree, Trinity  College.  Dublin,  then  there  would  neces- 
sarily be  between  the  Professors  who  would  be  resident, 
and  the  students  who  would  be  resident,  an  amount  of 
social  union,  which  would  be  productive  of  very  excel- 
lent effects,  and  which  would  not  be  impracticable.  But 
in  the  case  of  a College  like  this,  where  the  students  live 
completely  away  from  the  College,  and  with  whose  con- 
duct and  habits,  otherwise  than  in  their  relation  to  the 
College,  it  has  not  been  contemplated  we  should  inter- 
fere, and  where  the  Professors  themselves  are  not  resi- 
dent, I do  not  think  that  any  social  condition,  such  as 
you  describe,  could  practically  be  realized,  even  if  the 
President  were  resident. 

1 87 2.  Does  not  your  statement  only  furnish  a stronger 
reason  for  the  residence  of  the  President.  It  appears 
that  you  consider  there  is  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  an  important  defect — namely,  the  want 
of  opportunities  for  more  intimate  relations  between 
the  teachers  and  the  taught.  Would  it  not  be  right  to 
supply  that  defect  as  much  as  possible ; and  do  you  not 
think  that  the  presence  of  a man  of  experience,  and  of 
high  moral  character,  who  was  capable  of  sympathizing 
with  the  young  men,  would,  to  a great  extent,  furnish 
a reme'dy  ? — I think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member 
of  the  College  to  have  as  much  intercourse  with  the 
students  as  is  possible,  consistent  with  his  family  ar- 
rangements— to  make  himself  familiar  with  their  habits 
and  tastes,  and  to  do  every  thing  that  he  possibly  can  to 
train  them  in  the  proper  course — to  form  their  manners 
and  character,  and  take  part  in  directing  and  superin- 
tending those  things  which  constitute  education,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  instruction ; but  I do  not  seo  how 
you  could  well  contemplate  a resident  President  devoting 
himself,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other  members 
of  the  College,  so  especially  to  that  social  intercourse. 

1873.  At  some  of  the  Universities  I have  seen  the 
most  distinguished  Professors  living  on  very  intimate 
terms  with  their  students,  and  the  most  happy  results 
following.  True  it  is  that  in  this  College  the  students 
are  not  within  the  cloister,  but  you  have  them  within 
call,  so  that  the  President  can  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  them,  perhaps  at  tea,  in  his  own  house,  of 
bringing  them  together,  which  the  several  Professors 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  doing,  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  particular  difficulties  which  they 
may  meet  with  in  their  classes,  or  in  their  educational 
progress? — If  a President  came  up  to  that  description, 
he  would  lose  all  his  time  in  discharging  these  social 
obligations  you  would  impose  upon  him ; or  at  least 
he  could  not  fulfil  them  in  the  ample  way  you  seem  to 
indicate,  without  being  resident. 

1874.  My  question  was  put  with  the  view  of  showing 


the  necessity  there  existed  for  the  President  being  resi-  TnB 
dent.?— I do  not,  however,  consider  that,  where  the  Queen's 
other  members  of  the  College  would  have  the  same  Coleece, 
facilities  open  to  them,of  intercourse  with  the  students — ®0RK- 
I would  say  greater  facilities,  because  there  must  be  Sir  Robert 
between  tbe  Professor  and  his  class  a degree  of  personal  f.rs., 
relationship, which  couldnotbe  expectedto  existbetween 
them  and  the  President,  who  is  not  engaged  in  the 
daily  avocation  of  teaching — I do  not  consider,  that 
this  social  intercourse  should  fall  so  exclusively  on  the 
President,  or  that  there  would  be  so  much  necessity 
for  it  on  his  part.  The  positiou  of  the  Vice-President 
is  at  present  somewhat  analogous  to  the  description 
you  have  given;  and  you  may  look  upon  him  as  perma- 
nently resident,  and  brought  into  almost  daily  contact 
with  the  students. 

1875.  The  position  of  the  President  renders  him, 
presumptively,  better  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  those 
obligations  than  the  Vice-President.  You  have,  how- 
ever, referred  to  the  connexion  of  the  Professor  with 
his  students;  but  I need  scarcely  tell  you  that,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  Universities,  the  education  here  is 
broken  into  fragments.  You  have  not  the  one  man 
teaching  several  subjects ; but  the  young  man  here  has 
seven  or  eight  teachers  to  attend  during  the  course  of 
his  education ; and,  consequently,  the  personal  relation 
between  him  and  each  Professor  is  very  much  smaller 
than  it  would  be  at  Oxford,  for  instance.  The  Presi- 
dent then,  under  such  circumstances,  if  he  were  resident, 
would  become  the  centre  of  feeling,  the  centre  of  ex- 
ample, and  would  impart  a tone  to  the  whole  College. 

Do  you.  think  that  these  beneficial  results  could  be 
brought  about  if  the  President  were  not  resident  ? — I 
do  not  distinctly  say  that  the  residence  of  the  President 
would  be  necessary  to  realize 

1876.  But  in  his  absence  he  could  not  bring  these  in- 
fluences to  bear? — No;  but  even  if  the  President  were 
resident  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  this  College 
in  carrying  out  such  a plan. 

1877.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  feeling  among  the 
middle  class,  that  there  was  a President  of  the  College 
always  resident,  interesting  himself  in  the  education 
afforded  to  their  sons,  knowing  and  speaking  to  their 
friends,  and  ready  to  counsel  them  when  they  came  to 
the  College  for  advice,  would  be  attended  with  the  most 
happy  consequences  ? — I think  that  the  President  you 
describe  would  require  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in 
his  relations  with  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood 
in  which  the  College  is  located ; and  with  the  classes 
which  surround,  not  merely  this  College,  but  the  other 
Colleges.  This  College  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  especially 
so  surrounded,  and  is  exposed  to  difficulties  both  of  a 
political  and  religious  nature.  Those  political  and  reli- 
gious feelings  are,  in  this  locality,  carried  to  a degree 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  persons  not  belonging  to 
it,  and  not  belonging  to  this  country,  to  conceive. 

1878.  Would  you  argue,  therefore,  that  because  of 
the  religious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  intercourse 
with  the  middle  class,  the  President  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  should  be  absent? — No;  but  that  he 
would  require  to  exercise  an  extreme  degree  of  caution  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  population  here;  and  that  these 
religious  difficulties  present  most  serious  obstacles  to  that 
general  kind  of  intercourse  which  you  have  pointed  out. 

1879.  If  he  was  resident,  and  on  the  spot,  he  would 
be  enabled  to  watch  the  state  of  feeling,  and  if  he 
were  a man  of  judgment  and  sense,  which  we  must 
suppose  him  to  be,  to  catch  the  mollia  tempora  fandi. 

An  absent  man  cannot  have  much  sympathy  with,  or 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  Cork,  or  of  the  students 
who  come  from  Cork? — I am  not  at  all  aware  of 
that.  1 think  that  an  amount  of  personal  knowledge, 
quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  you  describe,  is  quite 
obtainable  by  the  President,  with  the  proportion  of  resi- 
dence I have  referred  to  already.  That  complete  inter- 
course with  the  students  which  you  would  seem  to 
require,  could  not  be  well  carried  out,  I admit,  without 
permanent  residence,  but  I do  not  believe  that  a per- 
manently resident  President  ought  to  have — at  least  I 
think  he  would  have  considerable  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  and  would  run  the  risk  of  doing  a great  deal  of 
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'faE  harm  byattempting  to  harve — any  considerable  amount 
Queen’s  of  personal  intercourse. 

College,  1880.  The  President  of  this  College  holds  a very  im- 
Cokk.  p0rtant  office,  but  the  legitimate  and  natural  influence 
Sir  Jtoicrf  which  his  position  gives  him,  is  neutralized  by  absence : 
r«ne, f.b.s.,  he  does  not  make  friends — he  does  not  know  the  lives 
j.jjg  young  men  lead1? — I do  not  know  any  President  of 
the  sort  you  describe.  I have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  he  does  not, 
that  I am  aware  of,  know  the  lives  of  the  young  men. 

1881.  Many  do  at  Oxford,  and  Tutors  eminently 
so.  Do  you  not  think  that  non-residence  on  the  part 
of  the  President  is  a defect  for  which  a remedy  ought 
to  be  found  if  possible1? — Residence,  in  the  point  of 
view  which  you  indicate,  involves  the  question  of  the 
residence  not  merely  of  the  President,  but  of  the  whole 
Collegiate  Body.  In  Oxford,  and  to  a great  extent  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  entire  of  the  College  Body 
is  resident.  They  form  as  it  were  a great  family — they 
have  a complete  union  of  sentiment,  both  political  and 
religious,  or  at  least,  if  there  are  dissensions,  they  are  of 
a minor  and  superficial  character.  The  nature  of  the 
constitution  of  our  system  is  quite  different.  The  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College  is  resident  for  a considerable  time 
at  least,  in  Dublin ; he  is  in  communication  with  the 
Fellows  and  all  the  officers  of  the  College.  I am  sure 
he  is  infrequent  communication  also  with  the  students; 
but  I have  never  heard  that  it  was  expected  the  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College  should  devote  himself  to  that 
exclusive  acquaintanceship  with  the  students  which  you 
would  require. 

1882.  I know  nothing  of  what  is  expected  from  the 
Provostof  Trinity  College;  but  I know  that  the  Oxford 
Heads  are  not  mere  ornaments  to  the  Colleges,  as  some 
of  them  were  thirty  years  ago,  but  that  they  realize 
the  influences  at  their  command  with  the  best  results. 
Now,  considering  the  constitution  of  this  College,  do 
you  not  think,  if  the  President  were  resident,  being  a 
man  who  had  his  heart  in  the  work,  and  who  took  a 
living  interest  in  the  students,  that  he  would  be  the  means 
of  creating  a powerful  element  of  success,  and  of  remedy- 
ing an  evil,  the  existence  of  which  must  be  admitted  to 
be  of  great  consequence  to  the  College  ? — I consider  that 
the  President,  in  residing  a certain  portion  of  the  Session, 
could  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  knowing  and 
inquiring  into  the  wants  of  the  students,  and  facilitating 
their  studies,  and  also  in  knowing  the  locality  to  such 
a degree  as  would  enable  him  to  make  such  power  and 
influence  as  he  possessed  available  for  promoting  the 
progress  of  the  College  and  of  education  in  general — 
that  his  residence  here  during  a certain  portion  of  the 
Session,  would  enable  him  to  do  all  this  perfectly,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  material  difference  in  the  final 
result  between  that  description  of  residence  and  con- 
tinual residence.  I should  mention  that  the  wish  to 
have,  between  the  Professors  themselves  and  also  the 
students,  a greater  amount  of  personal  contact  than  they 
now  have,  has  manifested  itself,  by  the  Council’s  ap- 
pointing a Committee,  some  time  ago,  to  consider  the 
stateof  our  arrangements  for  discipline.  That  Committee 
has  made  a Report  which  has  not  yet  been  officially  laid 
before  the  Council,  but  which  can  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners.*  In  that  Report,  the  adoption  of 
some  steps  towards  a Tutorial  system  i3  recommended, 
which  would  give  every  individual  student  some  pro- 
tector, as  it  were,  among  the  Professors ; and  by  that 
means  an  element  of  the  Tutorial  system  would  be 
introduced  into  the  College.  But  I do  not  believe,  unless 
the  College  is  rendered  residentiary,  aud  the  system  of 
education  rendered  far  more  analogous  to  that  of  the 
old  Universities  than  it  now  is,  that  much  can  be  done 
in  the  way  you  have  referred  to  by  any  means  within 
the  President’s  power. 

1883.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  stated  that  all  commu- 
nication between  you  and  Professor  Ilarvoy  was  sus- 
pended. Are  we  to  infer  from  that  statement,  that  you 
and  he  are  not  on  terms  of  personal  intercourse? — Not 
since  1853 ; but  I should  state,  this  is  not  voluntary  on 
my  part. 

1884.  You  have  spoken  of  your  participation  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  which  among 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  818. 


other  matters  provide  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  The 
President  and  Vice-President.  Are  they  drawn  up  in  Queen’s 
reference  to  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  now  College, 
appointed,  or  in  reference  to  Presidents  and  Vice-Presi-  CoBg' 
dents  who  may  be  hereafter  appointed? — I only  intended  Sir  Robert 
to  express  that  they  were  drawn  up  with  cognizance,  on  £ane<r-*-a* 
the  part  of  the  Board,  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
Dr.  Henry  and  I were  placed. 

1885.  But  did  they  make  more  provision  for  the 
appointment  of  a deputy  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
than  the  fact  of  the  President’s  being  a member  of 
the  University  Senate  would  occasion  ? — No. 

1886.  Then  all  the  provisions  for  absence  are  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  the  President’s  being  a member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  University  ? — Yes. 

1887.  And  could  not  imply  any  larger  amount  of 
absence  than  is  required  for  the  performance  of  his  duty 
as  a member  of  the  Senate  ? — No. 

1888.  Supposing  the  President  was  not  a member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University,  would  not  some  provision 
for  absence  be  requisite,  such  as  is  now  in  the  Statutes? 

— If  I held  no  other  office 

1889.  Supposing  you  held  no  other  office  than  that  of 
President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  do  you  think  there  is 
anything  unreasonable  in  the  provision  which  provides 
for  occasional  absence  ? — There  is  nothing  unreasonable, 
but  there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  absence  of  the 
other  officers. 

1890.  They  are  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
government  of  the  College  ? — They  [may,  as  members  of 
the  Council. 

1891.  It  is  not  requisite  that  every  member  of  Coun- 
cil should  be  present? — No ; four  constitute  a quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

1892.  I suppose  you  took  a lively  interest  in  the 
establishment  of  these  Queen’s  Colleges? — I did. 

1893.  And  watched  closely  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  at  the  time  the  Colleges’  Bill 
was  introduced  ? — I did  not  at  all  attend  to  the  discus- 
sion at  the  time  the  Bill  was  introduced. 

1894.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  pay  any 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  introductory  speech  of 
Sir  James  Graham  which  referred  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent?— I did  not. 

1895.  Do  you  recollect  that  he  stated  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  that  the  President  should 
reside  within  the  walls  of. the  College? — I never  saw 
that.  The  only  point  which  I heard  of  in  Sir  James 
Graham's  speech  was  his  referring  to  the  number  of 
Professors  being  limited  to  twelve,  which  reference  was 
made  in  connexion  with  the  Medical  Schools  then  ex- 
isting in  Cork  and  Belfast,  to  which  the  Government 
attached  great  importance. 

1896.  He  stated  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  the  Pre- 
sident or  Principal  should  reside  within  the  walls  of  the 
College,  and  that  his  salary  should  be  £1,000  a-year  ? — 

The  latter  part  of  the  intention  has  not  been  realized. 

1897.  You  have  stated  that  your  letters  to  the  Vice- 
President,  about  which  so  much  unpleasantness  has 
ensued,  were  confidential  ? — No  ; they  were  not  marked 
“confidential.” 

1898.  As  you  were  away  from  the  College  at  that 
time,  was  it  not  a natural  thing  for  the  Vice-President, 
who  was  President  of  the  Council  in  your  absence,  to 
be  under  the  impression  that  these  letters  were  intended 
by  you  to  be  brought  forward  as  a reason  why  he 
should  insist  upon  the  Council’s  doing  as  you,  in  your 
correspondence,  thought  they  had  a right  to  do? — 

He  might  have  been  under  that  impression ; but  I do 
not  think  that  that  impression  was  justifiable,  and  for 
these  reasons : — These  letters  were  addressed  with  a 
form  of  heading  that  is  never  used  in  official  docu- 
ments; in  the  next  place,  they  contained  forms  of  ex- 
pression and  frequent  reference  to  matters  which  no 
person  would  put  into  any  thing  but  private  letters ; 
and,  thirdly,  a letter,  which  was  the  last  of  the  series, 
specifically  made  reference  to  their  being  private.  I 
would  not  have  complained,  if  the  letters  had  been 
printed  fully  as  they  were  written;  but  the  course 
which  the  Council  took,  and  which  I considered  very 
unfair  towards  me,  was  to  cull  out  of  these  letters  those 
paragraphs  in  which  I had  spoken  unreservedly  of 
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The  certain  matters,  and  of  some  members  of  our  Body — 
Queen’s  that  they  put  forward  those  isolated  bits,  and  sup- 
ComT E’  Presse(l  those  portions  of  the  letters,  in  which  I 

' described  fully  my  anxiety  that  all  our  differences 

Sir  Robert  should  be  amicably  arranged,  and  in  which  I made  va- 
m^ki’ a*  S ' r*ous  references,  and  made  use  of  various  phrases  which 
went  to  show  the  confidential  character  of  these  letters. 
I stated,  in  one  of  the  letters,  that  I had  no  objection  to 
all  the  letters  being  shown  to  the  Council ; but  the  pub- 
lication of  garbled  extracts  from  them,  calculated  to 
injure  me  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  was  what  I 
complained  of. 

1899.  The  only  resolution  for  publication  was  the 
one  with  reference  to  the  Memorial  1 — It  authorized  the 
members  of  the  Council  to  give  copies  of  it  to  whomso- 
ever they  wished,  and  I presume  they  acted  on  that 
resolution. 

1900.  Did  you  receive  notice  of  the  meeting  at  which 
the  Council  came  to  that  resolution? — I do  not  recollect 
whether  I received  special  notice  of  that  meeting ; but 
I did  not  attend  after  the  Memorial  had  been  adopted. 

1901.  How  long  did  you  refrain  from  attendance  at 
the  Council  ? — I did  not  attend  any  meeting  of  Council 
except  one. 

1902.  Do  you  mean  of  the  Council  as  then  consti- 
tuted?— Tes,  the  Council  of  that  Session.  I attended 
that  Council  frequently  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  Me- 
morial. During  the  First  Term  I was  here  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  attended  all  the  meetings  that  oc- 
curred during  that  time. 

1903.  The  resolution  which  you  conceive  authorized 
the  publication  of  the  Memorial  was  passed  on  the  15th 
March,  and  during  the  Second  Term  ? — Yes.  I had  been 
absent  from  the  7 th  of  January,  at  which  date  one  of  the 
Stated  meetings  of  the  University  took  place.  We  were 
at  that  time  endeavouring  to  get  from  the  Government 
a grant  for  increasing  our  Library  and  Museum,  and  I 
went  over  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some 
members  of  the  Government,  to  get  them  to  promote 
that  object.  I had  just  returned  from  London  when  the 
correspondence  between  Dr.  Ryall  and  myself  took  place; 
and  the  insertion  of  a portion  of  that  correspondence  on 
the  Minute  Book,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Memorial, 
was  conduct,  on  the  part  of  four  of  my  colleagues  behind 
my  back,  which  irritated  me  very  much;  and  the  terms 
in  which  Professor  Harvey’s  letter  was  addressed  to  me, 
and  one  containing  similar  phraseology  which  I received 
from  the  Vice-President,  were  matters  calculated  to  im- 
press me  with  the  belief  that  personal  intercourse  with 
these  gentlemen  would  not  be  agreeable  on  either  side, 
and  I,  therefore,  refrained  from  attending  the  meetings 
-of  Council  with  them,  but  still  I held  myself  in  perfect 
readiness,  if  any  thing  requiring  my  presence  occurred, 
to  come  down  to  the  College. 

1904.  During  the  remainder  of  that  Session  you  were 
not  aware,  I presume,  of  what  happened  in  the  Council 
in  your  absence  ? — Perfectly. 

1905.  How  did  you  acquire  that  knowledge  ? — The 
Registrar  of  the  College  keeps  me,  when  in  Dublin — 
:and  did  keep  me  at  that  time — perfectly  aware,  by  cor- 
respondence, almost  daily,  of  every  thing  that  occurs  of 
a public  and  official  nature  in  the  College. 

1906.  With  reference  to  the  attendance  of  the  stu- 
dents on  the  College  classes,  is  there  any  rule  in  this 
College  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  by-laws  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  one  of  which  says  : — “ No 
student  will  have  his  name  entered  on  the  College 
Register,  as  having  completed  his  Session,  who  shall 
have  absented  himself  from  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
lectures  in  any  of  the  courses  prescribed  except  on 
account  of  severe  and  protracted  illness,  when  his 
case  will  be  specially  considered  by  the  Council  ?” — The 
limit  of  attendance  is  defined  by  the  resolutions  of  the 
College  Council  with  respect  to  the  awarding  of  Certifi- 
cates.* 

1907.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I understood  you  to  say 
that  after  the  Board  of  Colleges  was  formed,  consisting 
of  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  before  the 
Colleges  opened,  they  proceeded  to  frame  Statutes  which 
they  considered  would  be  requisite  to  be  adopted  for 
the  government  of  the  Colleges  ? — Yes. 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  344. 


1908.  I believe  those  are  the  Statutes  referred  to  in  The 
the  letter  of  Sir  James  Graham,  to  which  you  have  Queen’s 
already  called  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  ? — College, 
Tes. 

1909.  Did  the  Statutes,  as  originally  framed,  provide  Sir  Robert 
for  the  three  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Physic? — I -®me,F.R.s., 
think  not,  and  the  reason  (though  I do  not  venture  to  M,1U,A- 
speak  with  absolute  certainty),  was  this  : — The  Board 
framed,  prior  to  the  receipt  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  letter, 

a programme  of  the  course  of  education  which  did  not 
include  the  three  Faculties.  I myself  was  in  favor  of 
the  plan  then  adopted;  the  other  members  agreed  with 
me.  The  idea  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  develop  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  on  a large  scale,  and  to  establish  in 
connexion  with  that  Faculty  one  or  two  Schools  of  prac- 
tical study,  such  as  that  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture, 
and  to  leave  over  for  the  moment  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Medicine,  providing  in  the  mean  time  for  some  de- 
gree of  Medical  connexion  by  affiliating  with  the  Col- 
leges the  Medical  Schools  which  already  existed  in 
Belfast  and  in  Cork.  The  question  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Law  Faculty  was  postponed  until  some  more 
decided  opinion  should  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
Benchers  in  Dublin  with  regard  to  what  ought  to  con- 
stitute a Legal  education.  That  was  our  view  up  to 
the  date  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  letter.  Prior  to  the 
dissolution  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Ministry  we  had  con- 
cluded the  drawing-up  of  the  Statutes,  which,  with  a 
copy  of  the  programme  of  education,  were  given  to  the 
Government  immediately  before  they  went  out  of  office. 

That  copy  we  never  could  get,  nor  could  it  be  found, 
and  that  was  the  reason  why,  when  a subsequent  Go- 
vernment came  in,  we  were  instructed  to  commence  de 
novo;  and  we  then  received,  through  Sir  William  So- 
merville, Lord  Clarendon’s  instructions,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  document  before  the  Commissioners.  My 
impression  is,  the  programme  finally  given  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  Government,  before  they  went  out  of  office,  did 
not  differ,  so  far  as  the  curriculum  of  education  was  con- 
cerned, from  the  provisional  draft  that  we  kept,  and 
which  I can  lay  before  the  Commissioners. 

1910.  But  did  that  final  scheme  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  before  they  went 
out  of  office  in  1846,  comprise  the  Faculties  of  Law  and 
Physic  ? — I do  not  believe  it  did ; but  it  was  the  same 
as  regards  the  curriculum  of  education  in  Arts,  as  the 
one  of  which  we  kept  a copy.  We  conceived  the  idea 
of  one  very  full  Faculty  of  Arts,  with  Schools  of  Engi- 
neering and  Agriculture,  leaving  the  Faculty  of  Law  to 
be  organized  after  the  Benchers  had  decided  on  what 
they  would  wish  to  have  done,  and  affiliating  the  Cork 
and  Belfast  Schools  of  Medicine  with  these  Colleges. 

1911.  Have  you  any  recollection  whether  the  scheme 
to  which  you  have  just  referred  comprised  a larger 
number  of  Professors  than  the  Act  of  Parliament  made 
provision  for? — It  did  not;  but  the  difficulty  was  got 
over  by  consolidating  some  of  the  Chairs  which  are 
now  distinct ; for  instance,  the  plan  contemplated,  in 
place  of  separate  Professors  of  Latin  and  Greek  as 
we  have  now,  only  one  Professor  of  the  Classical  Lan- 
guages. In  that  plan,  to  which  Sir  James  Graham 
refers,  we  left  the  Greek  Language  optional,  but  we 
were,  on  subsequent  consideration,  induced  to  make  a 
change,  and  have  both  languages  compulsory. 

1912.  I believe  there  are  at  present  thirteen  Profes- 
sors in  the  discharge  of  duties  which  that  scheme  would 
have  comprised,  including  the  Professors  of  Engineering 
and  Agriculture? — Yes. 

1913.  The  additional  number  of  Professors,  therefore, 
has  been  instituted  by  an  enlargement  of  the  scheme? — 

By  the  enlargement  of  the  scheme,  and  its  extension  to 
other  Faculties. 

1914.  Whilst  the  provision  made  for  the  payment  of 
Professors  has  remained  the  same  ? — Yes. 

1915.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  limita- 
tion of  the  scheme,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  School 
of  Arts,  which  was  to  have  engaged  the  services  of 
twelve  Professors,  was  in  accordance  with  any  direction 
received  from  the  Government,  by  whom  the  Colleges’ 

Act  was  introduced  ? — I do  not  think  it  was.  I think 
the  proposition  originated  altogether  with  the  Board  of 
Colleges. 
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The  19 1G.  I gather  from  your  statements  that  it  is  your 

Queen’s  opinion  that  a sufficient  staff  of  Professors  in  the  three 
College,  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Physic,  could  not  be  com- 
C°RK'  prised  in  twelve  Chairs,  and  could  not  be  suitably 
Sir Robert  remunerated  out  of  the  sum  available  for  that  purpose  ? 
Xane.r.n. s., — Certainly  not.  The  present  rate  of  remuneration  is 
M'BX  totally  incommensurate  with  their  labors,  and  unequal 
to  maintain  them  in  the  position  in  society  which  they 
occupy. 

1917.  Do  you  still  continue  of  opinion,  which  I pre- 
sume you  entertained  when  the  Statutes  were  framed, 
that  there  are  none  of  the  existing  Chairs  which  could 
be  dispensed  with  ? — Not  without  an  important  change 
in  the  educational  system ; and  I beg  leave  to  say,  that, 
although  when  we  were  first  making  our  arrangements, 
I advocated  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  ex- 
clusively, and  was  anxious  to  see  created  in  this  country 
a really  fully  developed  Faculty  of  Arts — a thing  which 
we  had  not  in  any  of  our  existing  Universities — sub- 
sequently events  made  me  sensible  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  success  of  the  educational  system,  and 
its  favorable  reception  by  the  country,  that  the  Facul- 
ties of  Medicine  and  Law  should  be  constituted,  and  I 
therefore  fully  concurred  in  the  subseq uent  arrangements 
which  were  made  for  the  constitution  of  these  Faculties, 
although  such  concurrence  on  my  part  differed  mate- 
rially from  the  view  I had  at  first  advocated. 

1918.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  continuance  of 
the  Chair  of  the  Celtic  Languages? — I think  it  is  desir- 
able ; but  there  is  a point  of  view  in  which  the  endow- 
ment of  three  separate  Chairs  for  the  three  Colleges 
may  become  unnecessary.  There  was  some  time  ago  a 
vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  the  Celtic  Languages  in  Galway, 
and  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  a person 
to  fill  it.  A gentleman  of  very  considerable  talent  and 
ability  has  been  appointed,  but  still  he  is  a young  man, 
and  has  not  of  himself  done  any  thing  of  real  moment, 
though  a very  talented  student  in  Celtic  Literature. 
Persons  are  not  devoting  themselves  to  Celtic  Philology 
or  Literature  in  a number  sufficient  to  provide  a group 
of  three  Professors,  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  one 
well  endowed  Chair  will  be  thought  sufficient  for  what 
the  country  would  really  require ; but  in  this  country, 
and  looking  at  the  position  that  the  Celtic  Language 
holds,  as  a member  of  our  European  group  of  Languages, 
I would  consider  it  a pity  indeed  if  there  was  no  repre- 
sentative of  it  among  our  Professors. 

1919.  Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  the  Government  encouraging  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  Celtic  Languages  and  Litera- 
ture with  the  view  to  researches  which  may  be  made 
of  an  interesting  character,  do  you  consider  that  in  a 
place  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a Chair  of  the  Celtic 
Languages  ? — It  certainly  is  not  necessary.  I do  not 
consider  that  under  any  circumstances  the  Celtic  Lan- 
guage ought  to  be  made  a compulsory  part  of  general 
education — that  I consider  would  be  improper ; but  I 
consider  that  as  the  National  Language  of  the  country, 
though  nearly  extinct,  it  should  have  a representative 
in  our  University — precisely  as  in  Presburgh,  they  have 
two  or  three  Chairs  of  Sclavonian  ; and  in  France  they 
have  a Chair  representing  the  Provencal. 

1920.  I believe  that  the  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Lan- 
guages has,  for  the  reason  you  have  stated,  not  been  able 
to  maintain  a class  ? — He  has  never  had  a class  beyond 
two  or  three  sinco  the  College  opened,  I believe.  The 
numbers  attending  his  class  each  year  since  the  College 
opened  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  my  Report. 

1921.  I believe  that  the  institution  of  the  Chair  of 
Agriculture  in  a College  or  University  was  a novelty 
in  the  formation  of  the  scheme  of  education  now  pursued 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges? — They  have  Chairs  analogous 
to  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  in  Oxford  and  Edinburgh. 
Professor  Daubeny,  I think,  is  Professor  of  Rural  Econ- 
omy at  Oxford. 

1922.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantages 
which  attended  the  establishment  of  the  Chair  of  Agri- 
culture ? — I do  not  consider  that  the  advantages  have 
attended  the  establishment  of  that  Chair  which  were 
expected.  The  people  of  this  country  have  not  shown 


the  anxiety  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  in  The 
Agriculture  that  we  had  supposed  they  would.  There  Queen’s 
was,  however,  a mistake — at  least  what  turned  out  a C°XLEGE- 
mistake — made  by  our  establishing  the  class  of  Agri-  ^0RK' 
cultural  students  as  a somewhat  distinct  class  from  the  Sir  Robert 
other  students.  It  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  admit-  ■®Ine' 
ting  to  the  advantages  which  the  College  afforded  a 
somewhat  lower  social  class.  The  fees  were  therefore 
made  less,  but  the  fact  of  recognising  a difference  of  class 
in  that  way,  rather  deterred  in  place  of  encouraging 
students  from  studying  this  subject. 

1923.  When  you  say  the  fees  were  made  lower,  you 
mean  to  say  that  in  the  recommendation  on  which  the 
Statutes  were  founded,  they  were  made  lower? — Yes. 

1 924.  Is  there  a farm  attached  in  any  way  to  the 
College,  on  which  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  is  enabled 
to  give  practical  instruction  ? — No.  At  the  time  the 
College  was  founded,  we  had  sanguine  expectations  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  There  was  a balance  belonging 
to  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund,  which  was  available 
for  local  improvement;  and  it  was  proposed  to  his 
Excellency,  Lord  Clarendon,  to  apply  that  fund  to  the 
establishment,  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  a Model  Farm 
and  Agricultural  School,  which  would  supply  to  the 
College  the  practical  element,  while  the  College  supplied 
the  Professorial.  A local  committee  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  this  project.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  however,  made  it  an  absolute 
condition  to  granting  the  money  belonging  to  the  Repro- 
ductive Loan  Fund,  that  a certain  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions should  be  collected  in  the  locality.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  succeed  in  getting  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  required.  A 
farm,  however,  was  taken;  it  was  worked  for  two 
years  with  considerable  interest  and  some  success,  and 
it  was  then  given  up.  Strong  representations  having 
been  made  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education, 
of  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  by  their 
taking  the  matter  into  their  hands,  I am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Commissioners,  with  that  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  country 
which  they  have  always  shown,  have  taken  a farm,  and 
have  approved  of  plans,  and  entered  into  a contract  for 
the  building  of  a Model  Agricultural  School,  about  half 
a mile  from  the  College,  which  may  be  the  means  of 
giving  reality  to  our  Agricultural  department.  I am 
also  happy  to  state,  that  there  exists  between  Professor 
Murphy  and  the  manager  of  the  National  School  Farm 
the  closest  co-operation,  and  I believe  that  all  the  mutual 
assistance  in  their  power  will  be  afforded. 

1925.  I observe  that  among  the  lectures  delivered  in 
the  College,  are  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By 
what  Professor  are  these  lectures  given,  as  no  such  Chair 
has  been  created  by  the  Statutes  ? — They  are  given  by 
two  Professors,  who  act  conjointly  in  the  matter.  Medi- 
cal J urisprudence  consists  of  two  parts — one  of  which 
is  almost  exclusively  of  a Legal  character,  and  the  other 
almost  exclusively,  at  least  principally,  of  a Chemical 
character.  Therefore,  by  the  union  of  Dr.  Blyth,  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  and  of  Mr.  Barry,  Professor  of 
English  Law,  the  course  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  is 
given. 

1926.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  to  the  Commissioners 
whether,  in  framing  the  Statutes,  a separate  Chair  for 
Medical  Jurisprudence  was  deliberately  omitted,  or 
whether  it  was  considered  prudent  to  have  those  lectures 
given  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  now  given — by 
the  combination  of  the  services  of  two  Professors  ? — I 
think  it  was  deliberately  omitted,  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  we  had  already  as  large  a number  of  Professors 
as  we  had  got  money  for,  and,  in  the  next  place,  because 
the  subject  is  better  treated  by  such  a combination  of 
individuals  as  I have  mentioned,  than  it  could  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  by  a single  individual. 

1927.  With  regard  to  the  Chair  of  Law,  the  class 
attending  that  branch,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
risen  to  a large  number  since  the  College  opened.  Can 
you  explain  the  reason  why  there  is  such  a small  num- 
ber of  students  who  seem  to  appreciate  the  instruction 
given  in  Law,  or  who  pass  through  the  course  of  Law  ? 

— An  education  iu  Law,  I believe,  is  not  necessary  pre- 
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The  _ vious  to  a person’s  being  admitted  to  practise  in  that 
College  Pro^ess'on  > 'and  it  being  only  very  lately  that  the  autho- 
Cobk.  ’ cities  in  Dublin  or  London  have  taken  some  means  of 

organizing  a Legal  education,  there  has  been  considerable 

disinclination  amongst  students  to  take  out  a Legal  edu- 
h.b.la.  " cation  for  professional  purposes.  The ‘Legal  School  here 
has  not  acquired  any  importance,  but  still  a certain 
number  of  students  have  received  a very  good  Legal  edu- 
cation ; and  I believe  that  some  of  our  students  that 
have  gone  to  complete  their  studies  as  barristers,  in 
London  and  Dublin,  have  found  a great  advantage  in 
what  they  learned  in  College. 

1928.  I believe,  that  for  appointments  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  India,  the  instruction  given  by  the  Professor 
of  Law  would  be  very  important  ? — I should  think  so. 
A certain  amount  of  Jurisprudence  is  an  element  in  the 
examination  for  Civil  Service  appointments.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  reminds  me  that  two  students  who  had  been 
in  the  Law  Class  got  appointments  in  the  Public  Service. 

1929.  You  have  stated  in  your  evidence,  that  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
who  formed  the  Board  of  Colleges,  and  before  the  Sta- 
tutes were  finally  completed,  another  scheme  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government,  which  did  not  comprise 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine.  Are  you  enabled 
to  inform  the  Commissioners  whether  the  plan  for  the 
building  of  the  Colleges  had  been  adopted  at  the  time 
when  the  exclusion  of  these  Faculties  was  determined 
upon  '? — The  plan  for  the  building  of  the  Colleges  had 
been  drawn  up  and  approved  of  by  the  Government,  on 
the  supposition  of  there  being  but  one  Faculty,  namely, 
Of  Arts,  with  Schools  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture ; 
consequently  there  was  not  in  this  College,  nor  in  that 
of  Belfast,  I believe,  any  building  specially  provided  for 
the  Medical  Faculty.  The  necessity  for  such  accommo- 
dation liasbeen  broughtinore  than  once  under  thenoticeof 
the  Government,  and  it  is  one  to  which  I am  most  anxious 
to  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the  Commissioners. 

1930.  I understand,  then,  that  although  the  scheme 
had  been  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  the  two  addi- 
tional Faculties  to  which  I have  referred,  the  Colleges 
Were  actually  opened  without  any  alteration  in  the 
plan  to  meet  that  altered  state  of  things  ? — The  Colleges 
were  opened  without  any  increase  of  accommodation  for 
the  Medical 'Faculty. 

1931.  How  has  the  additional  accommodation  re- 
quired been  supplied  in  this  College  ?— A small  build- 
ing was  erected  which  accommodates  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  a small  degree ; but  it  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  The  necessity  for  additional  accommoda- 
tion having  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Lord 
Glarendon,  his  Excellency  thought  it  utterly  useless  at 
that  time  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  more  money.  It 
would  have  re-opened  the  education  question — a discus- 
sion which  he  thought  it  better  not  to  originate  at  that 
time ; and  he  was,  therefore,  so  liberal  as  to  make  up  a 
sum  of  about  £800 — almost  exclusively  out  of  his  own 
pocket — which  he  handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Works 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a building  which  the  College 
has  denominated  the  “ Clarendon  Building.”  It  con- 
tains a small  dissecting  room,  a very  small  theatre 
for  lectures,  and  a small  room  for  a museum.  This 
building  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected 
during  the  first  couple  of  years ; but  the  Medical  School 
having  increased  very  rapidly  since,  is  now  very  large, 
and  the  number  of  students  cannot,  with  any  degree  of 
convenience,  be  contained  in  the  space  that  has  been 
provided  for  them.  I addressed  a memorial  some 
time  ago  to  the  Government  on  the  subject,  and, 
I believe,  it  was  intended  last  year  to  have  granted  a 
sum  of  money  to  provide  additional  accommodation  \ 
but  in  consequence  of  some  technical  difficulty  which 
arose  at  the  Treasury,  the  proposition  dropped.  It  is 
right  to  state  that  the  difficulty  did  not  arise  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Government  or  the  Treasury,  who  were 
most  anxious  to  forward  the  matter. 

1932.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  sum  is  required 
to  provide  sufficient  Medical  accommodation  for  the 
Medical  Faculty  ? — We  asked  for  a sum  for  two  pur- 
poses, one  of  which  has  some  connexion  with  the  Medical 
Faculty.  We  have  here  a small  Botanical  garden,  but 


it  does  not  supply  some  things  which  are  wanted.  The 
We  have  no  hot-house  or  conservatory,  the  result  of  Queen’s 
which  is  that  the  Professor  of  Botany  cannot  illustrate  College, 
his  lectures  by  living  plants,  except  such  as  live  out  the  0RK~ 
year.  Of  course,  these  afford  a very  limited  range  for  Sir  men 
scientific  investigation,  and  the  Professor  is  thus  deprived  F'B.s, 
of  a most  important  means  of  illustrating  a portion  of  ' ‘ 'x 
Natural  History.  We  wished  to  get  the  means  of  build- 
ing a small  conservatory  which  would  be  sufficient,  and 
calculated  in  our  application  to  the  Government  that  a 
sum  of  about  £1/500  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  necessary  accommodation  in  these  respects.  How- 
ever, we  suggested  that  as  a medium  sum ; but  I should 
look  upon  it  as  the  exercise  of  a false  economy,  for  a few 
hundred  pounds  more,  not  to  make  the  buildings  which 
are  required  creditable  to  the  College ; and,  therefore,  I 
think  about  £2,000  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Natural  History  department,  and  the  wants 
of  the  Medical  department. 

1933.  Was  it  contemplated,  or  would  it  be  possible, 
to  extend  the  present  Anatomical  building? — The 
building  which  we  proposed  to  make  was  to  be  an 
extension  of  it.  The  gable  of  the  present  building 
would  come  down,  and  the  new  building  to  be  erected  be 
so  continued  as  ultimately  to  form  one  single  building. 

The  plans  were  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Works  and 
are  in  their  possession. 

1934.  You  are  aware  of  that  provision  in  the  Statutes 
regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  Professors,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  a Professor,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  using  any  language  disrespectful  or  injurious 
to  the  religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  his  class 
or  audience.  Have  you  ever  received,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  College,  any  complaint  of  a Professor 
having  infringed  that  provision  ? — I have  never  known, 
since  the  College  was  opened,  of  a single  representation 
having  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  students,  that  any 
Professor  interfered  with  their  religious  convictions  or 
religious  feelings  in  any  way.  An  occurrence  took 
place  in  the  College  at  one  time,  which,  perhaps,  T should 
mention.  Professor  de  Vericour  wrote  a work  which 
appeared  to  some  members  of  the  College  likely  to  pro- 
duce polemical  discussions  / and  as  that  work  appeared 
to  be  written  by  the  Professor  in  his  official  capacity, 
inasmuch  as  his  name  was  printed  on  the  title-page, 
as  Professor  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  considered  by  the  public 
as  forming  part  of  our  system  of  education.  The 
Council,  therefore,  on  considering  the  matter,  decided 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  censure  Professor  de 
Vericour  for  having  put  forward  the  work  as  if  it  had 
been  written  in  his  official  capacity.  I do  not  believe, 
nor  did  I then  believe,  that  Professor  de  Vericour  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  in  any  way  implicating  the 
College  ; it  was  merely  inadvertence  on  his  part,  and 
since  that  time  there  has  never  occurred  any  thing 
which  could,  in  the  remotest  degree,  look  like  an  inter- 
ference with,  or  a putting  forward  of,  religious  views. 

1935.  You  have  stated  the  Council  considered  that 
Professor  should  be  censured;  what,  practically,  was 
done  ? — The  meeting  of  Council  at  which  the  matter 
was  considered  was  held  on  the  24th  of  July,  1850, 
when  a resolution  as  follows,  was  moved  by  Dean  Bullen, 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Ryall 

“ Resolved — That,  in  considering  the  subject  of  a work 
which  has  been  published  by  Professor  de  Vericour,  entitled 
1 An  Historical  Analysis  of  Christian  Civilization,’  the  Coun- 
cil are  of  opinion  that  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
author  appears  on  the  title-page  is  likely  to  mislead  with  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  this  Professorship,  such  being  purely 
Philological,  and  not  in  any  way  embracing  History ; that 
the  preface  is  written  in  a manner  to  convey  an  impression 
that  this  work  might  be  received  as  a text-book  in  this 
College,  which  its  subject  totally  precludes ; that  the  address 
of  the  book  being  dated  from  Queen's  College,  Cork,  implies 
a connexion  and  sanction  which  this  Council  disclaims  ; and 
that,  without  entering  into  any  detailed  judgment  upon  the 
contents  of  this  work,  the  Council  find  that,  being  written  in 
his  capacity  of  Professor,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  pole- 
mical contention  and  excitement,  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  College,  and  injure  the  cause  of  United  Education  in 
Ireland. 
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• iynB  “ The  Council,  therefore,  consider  that  Profossor  de  Veri- 
Qoebn’s  courhas  violated  the  engagement  which  he  had  subscribed, 
College,  according  to  the  Statutes,  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties 
Cork,  of  his  Professorship. 

“ Robert  Kane. 

Sir  “As  the  President  remonstrated  with  Professor  de  Veri- 

' cour  on  a former  occasion,  and  as  the  urgency  of  this  case 
forbids  any  delay,  whilst  the  absence  of  Professor  de  Veri- 
cour  on  the  Continent  makes  it  impossible  to  summon  him 
before  the  Council,  the  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
Statutes,  is  hereby  requested  to  suspend  him  from  his  func- 
tions, and  to  take  steps  officially  to  recommend  to  the  Crown 
his  removal  from  office,  as  having  transgressed  the  Statutes 
of  this  College,  and  violated  his  obligations  to  its,  autho- 
rities.” 

It  appeared  to  me  that  that  resolution  went  too  far,  and 
I thought  the  best  thing  for  me  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  only  to  confirm,  by  my  signature,  that 
part  of  the  resolution  which  was  declaratory  of  Professor 
de  Vericour  having  acted  improperly,  by  putting  the 
work  forward  in  his  official  character,  and  I withheld 
my  signature  from  that  part  of  the  resolution  which 
called  upon  me  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  his  re- 
moval. I accordingly  wrote  to  Professor  de  Vericour, 
who  was  on  the  Continent  at  the  time,  to  come  back; 
and  on  September  the  10th,  1850,  Professor  de  Veri- 
cour having  arrived  in  Cork  in  the  interval,  there  was 
a meeting  of  the  Council,  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
the  following  is  a record  : — 


“Present — The  President,  the  Vice-President,, and, Deans 
Darley,  Bullen,  and  Walsh. 

“ Read  the  resolution  of  Council  of  the  24tli  of  July,  re- 
garding the  work  on  Christian  Civilization,  published  by 
Professor  de  Vericour,  expressing  the  censure  of  the  Council 
on  the  form  and  manner  in  which  that  work,  being  calculated 
to  produce  polemical  contention,  had  appoared  from  a Pro- 
fessor of  the  College. 

“ The  President  reported  that  he  confirmed  and  signed 
that  resolution. 

“Read  the  Minute  of  the  Council  of  the  24th  of  July,  re- 

Juesting  the  President  to  suspend  M.  de  Vericour  from  his 
’rofessorship,  in  conformity  with  the  Statutes. 

“ The  President  reported  that,  wishing  to  carry  out  the 
request  of  the  Council  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
Statutes,  he  had  considered  it  advisable,  before  further  pro- 
ceeding, to  inform  M.  de  Vericour  of  the  proceeding  and: 
resolution  of  the  Council,  and  to  have  him  summoned  offi- 
cially before  the  Council,  as  the  Statute  directs,  and  that 
M.  de  V ericour  had  been  summoned  to  attend  the  Council 
now  sitting. 

“ The  acting  Registrar  reported  that  M.  de  Vericour  was 
in  attendance  on  the  Councd,  and  that  he  had  sent  into  the 
President  a letter  which  he  wished  to  submit. 

“ Read  M.  de  Vericour's  letter  as  follows : — 


“ 1 Cork.  10th  Sept.,  1850. 

“ ‘ Sir, — I regret  extremely  that  any  inadvertence  on  my 
part  should  have  militated  against  the  interests  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  I am  quite  ready,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to 
repair  any  injurious  effects  which  may  have  arisen  from  that 
inadvertence.  With  this  view,  I beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  arrangements  as  conducing  to  that  end,  namely, 
the  omission  of  my  designation  as  Professor  in  the  title-page 
of  my  work,  as  also  of  my  address  from  Queen’s  College ; 
and  secondly,  the  cancelling  of  that  portion  of  the  preface 
which  recommends  the  work  as  a text-book. 

“ ‘ To  those  measures  I am  also  desirous  of  adding  the 
resignation  of  my  office  of  Dean  of  Faculty  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  perhaps  it  may  not  be  advisable,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, that  I should  at  present  take  a part  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  College. 

“ 1 1 have  the  honor  to  bo,  Sir, 

“ 1 Your  obedient  Servant, 

“ 1 L.  R.  de  Vericour. 

“ ‘ To  Sir  Robert  Kane.’ 


“Resolution  moved  by  Dean  Bullen,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Ryall : J 

“ Resolved — That  Professor  de  Vericour  having  been  sum- 
moned before  the  Council,  in  furtherance  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  24th  of  July,  regarding  his  work  entitled  ‘ An  Histori- 
cal Analysis  of  Christian  Civilization,’  do  now  appear  before 
the  Council,  and  be  formally  warned  and  reprimanded  by  the 
President,  and  the  admonition  entered  upoii  the  minutes  ; 
and  further,  Professor  de  Vericour  having  addressed  a letter 
to  the  President,  which  lias  been  entered  on  the  minutes, 
containing  provisions  by  which  he  undertakes  completely  to 
remove  the  apparent  connexion  of  his  work  with  the  Queen’s 
College,  and  it  appearing  to  the  Council  that  the  College 


will  be  thereby'  for  the  future  satisfactorily  exonerated  from 
the  responsibility  of  the  publication  of  the  work,  the  Council 
deem  it  unnecessary,  for  the  President  to  confirm  that  portion 
of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  the  24th 
of  July,  which  calls  for  Professor  de  Vericour’s  suspension.” 

“Resolution  moved  by  Dr.  Ryall,  seconded  by  Dean 
Darley : 

“ Resolved— That  the  Council  of  the  College,  while  assert- 
ing the  principle,  that  no  Professor  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
issue  any  publication  on  subjects  connected  with  his  Profes- 
sorial duties,  or  in  his  character  of  Professor,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  President  and  Council,  yet  fully  recognise 
the  right  of  each  Professor  to  publish  his  opinions  on  any 
subject  not  connected  with  his  Chair,  and  in  his  individual 
capacity.” 

“Resolved — That  Professor  de  Vericour’s  resignation  of  his 
office  of  Dean  of  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
be  received,  and  that  the  Registrar  be  directed  to  summon 
the  members  of  the  Division,  for  a new  election,  previously  to 
the  opening  of  the  Session.” 

“Professor  de  Vericour  having  been  then  called  before  the 
Council,  the  President  communicated  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  foregoing  resolutions  of  the  Council,  and  stated  to  him, 
that  from  the  great  impropriety  of  his  officially,  as  Professor, 
having  published  a work  of  polemical  tendency,  and  having 
given  to  its  title-page  and  preface  a form  by  which  the 
responsibility  for  the  nature  of  its  contents  was  necessarily 
attached  to  the  College,  it  was  indispensable  for  the  autho- 
rities of  the  College  to  condemn  liis  fault,  and  to  warn  and 
reprimand  him  for  the  same  according  to  the  Statutes ; and 
further,  the  President  explained  that  this  step  of  warning 
having  been  now  taken  in  compliance  with  the  Statutes,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  in  case  of  any  further 
similar  violation  of  Professorial  duty  to  take  the  final  step 
directed  by  the  Statute,  of  the  nature  of  which  Professor  de 
Vericour  was  of  course  aware.  The  President  further  ex- 
plained, that  in  thus  enforcing  the  official  responsibility  of 
the  Professorial  office,  it  was  not  at  all  the  intention  of  the 
Council  to  interfere  with,  or  limit  the  due  right  and  inde- 
pendence of  any  Professor,  acting  or  writing  in  his  private 
capacity,  on  subjects  unconnected  with  his  Professorial  duty. 

“ Robert  Kane.” 

1936.  With  reference  to  that  portion  of  the  Statutes 
which  regulate  the  residences  of  the  students  and  the 
Deans  of  Residences,  I believe  you  had  the  advantage, 
when  the  College  opened,  of  the  services  of  a Roman 
Catholic  Dean  of  Residences,  as  well  as  the  services  of 
Deans  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  ? — We  had. 

1937.  For  howr  long  a period  were  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Residences?— 
I do  not  recollect  the  exact  period;  but  until  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  and  the  adoption  in  this  diocese 
of  the  Statutes  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles. 

1938.  Are  you  satisfied,  generally,  that  the  services 
of  the  Deans  of  Residences  are  important  as  regards  the 
students? — Very  important.  Our  students,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  either  Roman  Catholics  or  members  of 
the  Established  Church  ; and  I am  happy  to  know,  both 
from  their  Reports  and  my  personal  conversation  with 
the  Deans  of  these  two  communions,  that  the  greatest 
advantage  has  arisen  from  their  action.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Connor,  the  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Residences, 
while  he  was  connected  with  the  College,  used  to  deliver 
a lecture  every  Saturday  on  moral  and  religious  sub- 
jects to  the  young  men  under  his  charge ; and  they 
were  attended  not  only  by  the  Roman  Catholic  students 
of  the  College,  but  they  were  found  so  useful,  and  pro- 
duced such  good  effects  on  the  students,  that  many 
parties,  whose  sons  were  not  in  the  College,  applied  to 
be  allowed  to  send  them  to  these  lectures.  I have  heard 
some  of  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  town  say  that  they 
considered  the  young  men  of  the  College  who  had  the 
advantage  of  a Dean  of  Residences,  to  be  superior,  as  a 
class,  in  their  moral  and  religious  habits,  to  any  similar 
class  of  young  men  in  the  locality. 

1939.  I believe  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
distribution  of  the  money  allocated  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  payment  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  ? — 
There  was  no  provision  made  for  their  payment. 

1940.  Was  it  felt  that  the  money  was  strictly  appli- 
cable to  the  payment  of  Professors  and  Officers? — The 
difficulty  arose  with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
clergy  should  be  regarded  as  Officers.  It  was  a point 
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The  ■ which  involved  rather  the  policy  of  the  Government 
Q™  than  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Colleges ; and,  therefore, 
Cork?E'  ^ am  no^  aR  so  cognizant  of  what  occurred  with 

regard  to  it  as  other  persons  would  be. 

Itoi^FKs  194L  Was  it  ever  considered  whether  the  Deans  of 
mIr.i.a.11  3 ’ Residences  might  be  brought  under  the  class  of  Office- 
bearers, who  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  endow- 
ment?— There  was  a difficulty  with  regard  to  funds. 
There  are  so  many  religious  denominations,  that  of 
course  if  one  were  paid,  all  would  expect  to  be  paid ; 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  there  would  be  so  many 
to  be  provided  for  that  there  would  not  be  money 
enough  for  all.  I believe  it  was,  therefore,  thought 
the  best  way,  as  all  could  not  be  paid,  to  pay  none  of 
them. 

1942.  Are  you  enabled  to  state,  whether,  at  the  time 
the  Act  passed,  it  was  understood,  or  otherwise,  that 
they  should  be  paid  ?— My  impression  is,  that  at  the 
time  the  Act  passed,  there  was  no  idea  of  having  Deans 
of  Residences  at  all.  The  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  Deans  of  .Residences  was  altogether  a subsequent 
transaction — a sort  of  compromise  between  the  extreme 
secularists  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  parties  who  wished 
to  introduce  the  religious  element  on  the  other  hand. 

1943.  Have  the  Deans  of  Residences  ever  submitted 
to  you  any  regulations  for  the  due  observance  of  the 
religious  duties  of  the  students,  under  the  Sth  section 
of  chap,  xviii.  of  the  Statutes  ?— No ; my  own  feeling 
was,  that  it  was  more  desirable  to  leave  these  gentlemen 
completely  to  themselves,  as  regards  their  intercourse 
with  the  students  under  their  charge. 

1944.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints,  upon  the  part 
of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  that  the  students  of  any 
particular  class  did  not  regularly  attend  upon  their 
instruction,  or  otherwise  did  not  receive  their  admoni- 
tions ? — I am  not  aware  that  any  complaints  of  that  sort 
have  ever  arisen.  I knew  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Connor  very 
intimately,  and  I never  received  any  complaints  from 


him.  I have  had  frequent  reports  from  Mr.  Perrin,  and  Tun 
the  other  Deans  every  year,  but  they  contained  no  com-  Queen’s 
plaints  of  that  sort.  College, 

1945.  Would  continued  absence  upon  the  part  of  CoRK~ 
the  students  from  the  religious  instruction  provided,  be  Sir  Robert 
treated  by  you  and  visited  as  a College  offence  ? — I Kane<™-S; 
think  not.  It  is  only  recently  a case  occurred,  in  which  ‘ ' -1'A' 
we  found  the  inconvenience  of  no  law  being  enacted  in 

this  respect.  These  laws  are  generally  enacted  when 
a case  arises  which  practically  brings  the  necessity 
for  them  before  the  Council,  and  no  such  case  had 
heretofore  arisen. 

1946.  Mr.  Price. — We  are  told  elsewhere,  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  Deans  to  catch  the  Medical 
students.  I wish  to  know  whether  they  are  equally 
negligent  here,  or  whether  they  do  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  chapter  xvii.  of  the  Statutes,  which 
declares  that  habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for  Divine 
worship  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall  be  approved 
of  by  parents  or  guardians,  and  habitual  neglect  of 
attendance  on  the  instruction  provided  for  the  students 
in  the  licensed  Boarding-houses,  are  College  offences  ? — 

The  system  of  licensed  Boarding-houses  is  not  developed 
in  Cork  on  the  scale  in  which  it  is  in  Belfast.  We 
have  only  five  or  six  students  residing  in  Boarding- 
houses. 

1947.  Of  these  five  or  six,  how  many  are  Medical 
students  ? — There  may  be  one. 

1948.  Is  he  under  twenty-one? — He  is. 

1949.  Does  he  attend  his  Dean  of  Residences? — He 
is  a Catholic,  and  consequently  he  has  no  Dean  of  Resi- 
dences to  attend. 

1950.  Sir  T.  iV.  Redington. — You  are  aware  of  that 
provision  in  the  Colleges’  Act,  by  which  persons  are 
enabled  to  make  endowments  for  the  maintenance  of 
lectureships,  or  other  forms  of  religious  instruction,  for 
the  use  of  the  students  of  the  College.  Has  any  endow- 
ment of  that  kind  been  given  to  this  College  ? — No. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  CORK — continued. 

Cork  (Second  Day),  lOth  March,  1857. 

Present: — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman  ; Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Ross,  Secretary. 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s.,  m.r.i.a.,  President,  further 
examined. 

1951.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Can  you  state  to  the 
Commissioners  the  number  of  students  at  present  attend- 
ing the  College? — The  precise  number  at  present 
attending  the  College  is  162.  I have  a return,  with 
which  the  Registrar  furnished  me  a short  time  ago ; and 
at  the  close  of  our  Matriculation  Examinations  the  num- 
ber of  students  was  138  Matriculated,  and  26  Non- 
Matriculated,  making  a total  of  164. 

1952.  Has  the  proportion  of  Non-Matriculated  to 
Matriculated  students  been  increasing  or  diminishing  ? 
— This  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  Non-Matri- 
culated students,  compared  with  last  year ; but  up  to 
last  year  the  number  of  Non-Matriculated  students  had 
been  progressively  diminishing. 

1953.  Is  the  present  number  of  Non-Matriculated 
students  a fair  average  of  the  number  who  have  attended 
since  the  College  opened  ? — I think  the  average  of  the 
eight  years  would  be  about  the  present  number. 

1954.  What  proportion  does  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  bear  to  the  other  denominations? — Of  the  138 
Matriculated  students,  there  are  61  Roman  Catholics, 
and  77  of  all  other  Denominations ; but  .the  Commis- 
sioners can  be  furnished  with  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  Matriculated  and  Non-Matriculated  students 
who  have  attended  the  College  in  each  year  since  it 
opened,  distinguishing  their  different  religious  denomi- 
nations. 

1955.  With  reference  to  the  course  of  studies  in  this 
College,  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  fixed  by  the 
Council? — It  is  fixed  by  the  College  Council. 

1 956.  Is  it  fixed  purely  by  the  decision  of  the  Council, 


or  fixed  by  any  reference  to  the  Examination  necessary 
to  be  passed  at  the  other  Colleges  ? — There  is  no  com- 
munication between  the  three  Colleges  with  regard 
to  that.  Originally  when  the  Board  of  Colleges  was 
framing  the  first  Statutes  of  Regulations,  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination  was  made  the  same  for  all  the  three 
Colleges ; but,  subsequently,  there  were,  some  changes, 
at  least  in  this  College,  in  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion which  have  rendered  the  Matriculation  course  in 
this  College  different  from  that  of  the  other  Colleges. 

1 957.  Have  the  changes  that  have  been  made  reduced 
the  standard  of  the  Matriculation  Examination? — 
They  have  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  students.  The 
Medical  students  not  being  submitted  to  any  test  as  to 
their  Classical  or  Mathematical  acquirements  in  the 
Medical  Colleges,  the  submitting  of  them  in  this  College 
to  a strict  Matriculation  Examination  in  Classics  and 
Science,  was  so  novel,  that  it  affected  very  materially 
the  position  of  the  Medical  department.  The  Matri- 
culation course  was,  therefore,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  lightened  as 
regards  the  Medical  students.  The  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination was,  subsequently,  made  uniform  by  a simpli- 
fication of  the  entire  system. 

1958.  The  Matriculation  Examination  at  present  only 
requires  the  student  to  answer,  in  Classics,  in  one  Greek 
author  and  in  one  Latin  author? — Yes,  with  re-transla- 
tions fromEnglish  into  Latin.  The  principle  which  guided 
the  Council  in  deciding  upon  this  extent  of  Matriculation 
Examination  was  the  feeling  that  the  object  of  such  an 
Examination  is  not  so  much  to  determine  the  amount  a 
young  man  has  read  before  his  entrance  into  College, as  to 
determine  whether  he  has,  by  prior  studies,  arrived  at  an 
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TnE  amount  of  knowledge  in  Classics  and  tlie  Elementary 
Queen’s  Sciences  which  would  enable  him  to  prosecute  his  Col- 
Coi.lece,  lege  studies  afterwards  with  effect.  Hence,  in  the  Uni- 
Cokk.  Versity  of  London,  where  the  Matriculation  Examination 
sir  jiobcrt  is  recognised  to  be  of  a very  high  standard,  the  Exami- 
fiHK.F.its.,  nation  is  limited  to  one  or  two  books,  and  it  is  felt  that 
u.k.i.a.  tjie  q,iaiification  for  entering  College  can  be  quite  as 
well  tested  by  an  examination  in  these  books  as  by 
an  examination  in  a larger  number.  Moreover,  a great 
list  of  books,  forming  the  Matriculation  course,  has 
an  appearance  of  severity  which  it  does  not  in  reality 
possess ; and,  I think,  you  might  have  a list  of  twenty 
books,  and  after  all,  the  examination  in  any  of  them,  or 
in  the  whole,  might  be  exceedingly  simple.  We,  there- 
fore, thought  that  it  was  the  more  direct  and  effectual 
way  to  a bond  fide  Examination,  to  adopt  the  present 
principle  generally,  and  limit  the  Examination  to  one 
Greek  and  one  Latin  author.  It  is,  however,  a subject 
of  regret  with  all  the  members  of  the  Literary  Faculty, 
and,  I may  say,  with  all  the  members  of  the  College, 
that  the  want  of  the  proper  preparation  of  boys  at 
school,  particularly  in  Greek,  has  hitherto  prevented  us 
from  at  all  attaining  the  standard  of  Matriculation 
Examination  that  we  could  wish.  In  this  locality,  and, 
generally  speaking,  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland, 
boys  are  enabled  to  acquire  a very  fair  knowledge  of 
Latin.  The  great  preponderance  of  Roman  Catholics 
in  this  portion  of  the  country,  and  the  amount  of  pre- 
paration there  is  continually  going  on  for  Maynooth, 
enable  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  to  acquire  almost  in 
any  school  in  the  country,  a good  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  Language ; but  there  is  by  no  means  the  same 
attention  paid  to  Greek.  In  an  elementary  education, 
in  this  respect,  we  differ  very  much  from  the  system 
pursued  in  England,  where,  in  every  school  almost, 
Greek  is  at  once  taken  up  and  rendered  a prominent 
part  of  an  elementary  education. 

1959.  Is  there  any  considerable  number  of  schools 
in  which  a Latin  education  can  be  afforded,  within  the 
district  that  supplies  this  College  with  students? — 
There  are  a number  of  schools  in  Cork  of  an  excellent 
character,  in  which  a Classical  education  is  afforded. 
The  schools  in  the  town  of  Cork  have  been  for  a long 
time  rather  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  the 
instruction  they  afford.  A large  number  of  Fellows 
in  Trinity  College  have  been  supplied  from  this  district; 
consequently,  I consider  the  standard  of  secondary 
education  in  this  city  to  be  far  above  that  generally 
provided  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

1960.  I believe  that  the  province  of  Munster  has 
at  all  times  been  somewhat  remarkable  for  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  acquire  Classical  instruction  ? — It  has 
become  proverbially  so,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
Latin  Language.  The  inhabitants  of  this  locality  have 
been  for  a great  number  of  years  very  zealous  in  seeking 
for  an  improved  means  of  education.  In  fact,  I believe 
the  foundation  of  tlie  system  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was 
due  altogether,  I may  say,  to  the  exertions  which  were 
made  by  the  people  both  of  Cork  and  Waterford  ; and 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  educational  question 
was  dismissed  at  that  time,  in  which  discussion  a mem- 
ber of  this  College,  Dr.  Bullen,  took  a prominent  part, 
contributed  very  much  to  its  being  taken  up  by  the 
Government. 

1961.  Do  you  know  whether  the  number  of  schools 
in  which  a Latin  education  is  afforded  has  increased  or 
diminiehed  of  late  years  ? — I have  no  statistical  or 
official  information  on  the  subject;  but  from  my  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  my  impression  is  that  they  have 
very  considerably  diminished.  At  the  time  of  the 
distress  produced  by  the  famine  of  1845-46-47,  the 
farmers  and  small  gentry  were  not  able  to  keep  their 
sons  at  school,  their  resources  were  so  completely  cut  of. 
The  schoolmasters,  therefore,  had  no  means  of  support 
left  to  them  ; they  adopted  other  courses  of  life,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  means  for  acquiring  Classical 
education  throughout  the  country  has  been  scanty.  In 
large  places,  like  Cork,  there  has  been  always  a wealthy 
middle  class  remaining,  who  supported  a certain  number 
of  schools ; but  the  means  of  even  these  schools  have 
been  very  much  crippled,  and  their  number  diminished. 

1962.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the 


National  System  of  Education  lias  had  any  effect  in  re-  The 
ducing  the  number  of  schools  where  a Latin  education  Queen’s 
was  given  ? — A very  great  effect.  The  education  sought  Collece, 
by  the  middle  classes  at  large  had  for  its  object  mainly  CoRK> 
a commercial  and  English  education,  combined  with  Sir  iiobert 
Classics;  and  if  their  sons  went  to  a school  where  Classics  Kane > r.n.s,, 
were  taught  as  part  of  the  routine  management  of  that  U,E,I'A' 
school,  they  got  not  only  a commercial  and  English 
education  but  also  a Classical  education.  The  National 
System,  however,  has  opened  up  the  means,  particularly 
to  the  middle  class  in  the  larger  towns,  of  getting  an 
English  education  of  a far  superior  description  to  any 
thing  which  could  be  gotten  in  the  best  Classical  schools; 
and  parents  are  naturally  satisfied  with  this  excellent 
education,  and  do  not  feel  it  necessary — unless  they  wish 
to  educate  their  sons  for  some  higher  position  in  life 
than  they  themselves  occupy — to  afford  them  a know- 
ledge of  the  Dead  Languages,  which  Classical  schools 
would  give.  Then  with  regard  to  Science  and  Elemen- 
tary Mathematics,  I believe  that  in  these  two  branches 
the  National  Board  affords  an  education  of  a higher 
character  than  that  given  in  ordinary  Classicaf  or 
Grammar  schools. 

1963.  Are  there  any  establishments  in  this  province 
for  the  education  of  young  men  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood of  the  several  Churches,  either  to  prepare  young 
men  for  Trinity  College  who  intend  to  take  orders  in 
the  Established  Church,  or  to  prepare  young  men  for 

Maynooth  who  intend  entering  the  Catholic  Church? 

I cannot  undertake  to  speak  with  accuracy  of  the  edu- 
cational arrangements  of  the  Established  Church,  as  I 
have  never  made  myself  familiar  with  them,  but  I may 
state,  that  I have  never  heard  of  the  existence  of  any 
institution  in  this  country,  except  St.  Columba’s  College, 
for  the  preliminary  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Established  Church.  With  regard  to  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  are  Diocesan  Seminaries 

a very  large  one  at  Thurlcs,  one  at  Waterford,  and  other 
places,  where  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  receive  their  education,  and  from  which 
they  pass  to  Maynooth  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  for  stu- 
dents passing  to  Maynooth  to  have  passed  through  any 
Diocesan  Seminary— they  may  go  directly  from  private 
tutors  or  schools  to  Maynooth. 

1964.  Would  you  say,  generally,  that  there  is  a defi- 
ciency of  intermediate  schools?— A very  great  defi- 
ciency; and  I look  upon  that  deficiency  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  causes  in  having  kept  down  the  numbers, 
attending  not  merely  this  College  but  the  other  Queen’s 
Colleges,  to  the  comparatively  low  point  that  they  have 
as  yet  attained. 

1965.  Referring  again  to  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion, it  appears  that  for  Mathematics  a limited  know- 
ledge. of  Arithmetic  and  the  first  book  of  Euclid  is  all 
that  is  required  ? — That  is  all ; but  within  those  limits 
the  capability  of  the  student  to  enter  on  the  Mathe- 
matical instruction  of  the  Professor,  subsequently,  can, 

I believe,  be  perfectly  well  ascertained. 

1966.  To  what  extent  does  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation in  English  Grammar  extend  ? — I cannot  under- 
take to  say;  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Professor. 

1967.  I understand  it  is  confined  exclusively  to 
Grammar  ? — It  is,  but  Grammar  is  a word  which  admits 
of  a very  large  scope  of  definition. 

1968.  Take  the  case  of  a student  who  desires  to 
proceed  to  take  the  Degree  in  Medicine.  I believe 
there  is  no  other  examination  in  any  subject  connected 
with  English  Grammar  or  the  English  Language,  during 
his  whole  course,  beyond  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion ? — No.  When  the  regulations  were  first  framed 
by  the  Board  of  Colleges,  by  which  the  Colleges  were 
governed  for  the  first  couple  of  years  of  their  existence, 
the  programme  of  Medical  study  embraced  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  education  in  Arts — in  fact,  the  studies 
of  the  First  jrear  in  Medicine  were  very  nearly  similar 
to  those  of  the  First  year  in  Arts ; but  we  found  that 
the  Medical  students  complained  very  much  that  this 
arrangement  encroached  upon  the  time  which  they 
wished  to  devote  to  their  professional  study,  that  it 
interfered  with  their  arrangements  for  going  to  other 
Colleges — in  fact,  that  it  was  a sacrifice  of  the  most 
valuable  period  of  their  lives,  and  we,  consequently. 
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The  were  obliged  to  make  a representation  to  the  Uni- 
Qdeen’s  versity  Senate,  which  was  discussed,  and  finally  the 
CCorkE’  Universifcy  Senate  modified  the  curriculum  for  the 

' Medical  Degree  in  such  a manner  as  to  remit  the 

Sir Hobert  elements  of  the  general  education  which  the  Board  of 
Kane, F.n.s.,  Colleges  had  inserted.  Since  then  there  has  been  nothing 
of  a Literary  nature  in  the  course  of  Medical  education, 
except  a course  of  Modern  Languages,  which  the  Medi- 
cal students  are  obliged  to  take. 

1969.  With  the  exception  of  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination, I believe  I am  correct  in  stating  generally, 
that  the  further  course  of  the  Medical  student  is  nearly 
altogether  confined  to  the  profession  which  he  has 
adopted? — His  course  is  purely  professional.  In  stating 
it  to  be  so,  it  may  be,  however,  necessary  to  explain  to 
you  that  there  are  some  of  the  courses  of  study  in 
Medicine  which  have  recently  become  parts  of  a general 
education.  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  for 
instance,  were  always  considered  as  a part  of  Medical 
education,  but  they  have  been,  principally  through  the 
instrumentality  of  these  Colleges,  introduced  into  the 
education  in  Arts. 

1970.  Has  it  ever  been  proposed,  or  been  under  con- 
sideration, to  dispense  with  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion altogether  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  students  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  proposed  in  this  College. 
In  the  purely  Medical  Colleges  there  is  no  Matriculation 
Examination,  and  such  is  the  case  also  in  some  of  the 
older  Universities,,  as,  for  instance,  Oxford. 

1971.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
maintaining  a Matriculation  Examination  for  the  Medi- 
cal students  ? — I would  be  disposed  to  maintain  it,  and 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  increasing  its  standard, 
both  in  Medicine  and  the  other  Faculties.  I think  that 
before  a student  enters  on  his  professional  career  it  is 
of  considerable  importance  that  he  should,  so  far  as 
possible,  have  obtained  a proper  general  education, 
which,  to  a certain  extent,  though  not  to  the  full  extent, 
is  guaranteed  by  a Matriculation  Examination. 

1972.  As  far  as  regards  Literary  acquirements,  the 
student  in  Medicine  may  proceed  to  take  the  Degree  of 
M.D.,  merely  having  passed  a Matriculation  Examina- 
tion in  English  Grammar,  Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  the  1st 
Book  of  the  iEneid,  some  retranslations  from  English  into 
Latin  of  short  sentences  from  Ctesar,  and  a University 
Examination  in  one  Modern  Language? — Yes. 

1973.  Do  you  consider  that  a sufficient  liberal  educa- 
tion for  a member  of  the  Medical  profession,  about  to 
enter  on  his  professional  duties? — I do  not;  but  I think 
that  it  is  as  much  as,  under  the  existing  circumstances  of 
the  Medical  profession,  could  practically  be  enforced  in 
this  College  without  the  total  breaking  up  of  the  Medical 
School.  There  are,  I believe,  in  the  British  Islands 
thirteen  different  Bodies  giving  Medical  Degrees.  Many 
of  these  Bodies  are  principally  dependent  for  their 
revenues  upon  the  number  of  Degrees  they  give,  conse- 
quently there  is  the  most  discreditable  amount  of  com- 
petition amongst  some  of  them  as  to  the  inducements 
they  can  offer  to  persons  to  come  and  take  their 
Degrees.  The  result  has  been  that  none  of  these  require 
any  amount  of  preliminary  or  general  education — none 
of  them  require  evidence  of  it,  but  some  of  them  require 
that  a Greek  and  Latin  book  shall  be  read ; but  such  a 
rule  has  become  a mere  matter  of  form.  For  instance, 
in  some  places  a sentence  from  Celsus,  and  a fragment 
from  Hippocrates  will  be  translated,  but  I believe  the 
candidate  ascertains  very  easily,  or  without  much  diffi- 
culty, the  sentence  or  fragment  he  has  to  translate,  and, 
consequently  does  not  require  to  be  a very  brilliant 
Classical  scholar.  The  bond  fide  omission  of  such  an  Exa- 
mination would,  I think,  be  preferable  to  its  retention.  I, 
therefore,  think  that  without  the  System  of  Medical  edu- 
cation being  consolidated  in  some  way,  and  a minimum  of 
qualification  established,  to  which  every  College  would 
require  the  students  to  come  up,  it  would  not  be  right 
to  endeavour  to  enforce,  through  the  medium  of  this 
College,  or  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  a standard  of  edu- 
cation, with  which  the  Degree,  when  obtained,  would 
not  be  of  commensurate  value.  If  it  were  ruled,  for 
instance,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  State  without  a Queen’s  Univer- 
sity Degree,  then  I think  it  would  be  quite  right  for 


the  Queen’s  University  Senate  to  say  they  would  not  The 
give  that  Degree  unless  the  candidate  should  be  not  Queen's 
merely  well  qualified  in  his  professional  studies,  but  College, 
thoroughly  well  grounded  in  a general  education  in  Cork. 
Arts.  The  Degree,  under  such  circumstances,  would  sir Iwm 
have  practical  value  ; but  at  present,  when  the  A'ane, f.r.s. 
Queen’s  University  Degree  has  no  such  practical 
value,  and  when  thero  is  really  a serious  obstacle 
placed  in  the  way  of  our  Graduates  by  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  I think  that  any  attempt  to  raise 
our  requirements  much  above  those  which  are  allowed 
by  the  other  Colleges,  would  not  do  any  good,  but 
would  only  drive  students  elsewhere.  They  would  get 
a worse  education,  and  less  creditable  Degrees. 

1974.  I understand  that  in  consequence  of  this  com- 
petition between  the  Schools  where  Degrees  in  Medi- 
cine are  granted,  the  minimum  required  by  the  Queen’s 
University  is  obliged  to  be  lowered  rather  more  than 
you  could  wish  ? — Yes. 

1675.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  is 
higher  or  lower  than  that  required  in  the  other  Queen’s 
Colleges? — It  is  apparently  lower  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  requirement  on  paper  looks  perhaps  less,  but 
I should  be  surprised  to  find  if  in  reality  it  is  inferior. 

I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  students  presenting 
themselves  for  entrance  here  are  inferior  in  preparation 
or  acquirements  to  those  at  the  other  Colleges.  I 
know  that  we  continually  reject  a certain  number  every 
year.  We  do  not  by  any  means  admit  indiscriminately; 
but  though  we  are  obliged  to  adopt  a rather  lower 
standard  than  we  could  wish,  still  our  standard  is  not 
so  low  but  that  we  have  to  reject  a certain  number. 

I would  consequently  expect,  though  I have  no  official 
information  on  the  subject,  that  our  standard  is  not 
lower  than  the  standard  practically  adopted  in  the 
other  Colleges,  although  they  may  maintain  on  paper  a 
larger  list  of  books,  which  is  the  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
plan,  whilst  we  adopt  the  London  University  plan,  and 
limit  the  number  to  one  or  two  books. 

1976.  But,  practically  speaking,  in  the  case  of  Greek 
the  Matriculation  Examination  which  requires  the  stu- 
dent to  answer  in  any  two  of  the  following  works — 

Homer,  Ilias,  Books  I.,  II. ; Euripides,  Alccstis ; Xeno- 
phon, Anabasis,  Books  I.,  II. ; Lucian,  Walker’s  Selec- 
tions— would  bo  much  higher  than  that  which  merely 
requires  answering  in  the  Anabasis  ? — There  would,  in 
this  respect,  that  the  student  might  enter  here  without 
having  read  any  other  book  but  the  Anabasis.  A stu- 
dent, under  such  a plan,  would  be  required,  if  the  exa- 
mination were  carried  out  to  its  full  length,  to  have  read 
the  whole  of  these  books  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a list  of  half-a-dozen  books,  it  is  quite  possible  (I  know 
it  to  be  a matter  of  every-day  occurrence  in  other  Col- 
leges), that  a student  will  be  allowed  to  enter  without 
any  difficulty  at  all,  if  he  shows  a fair  knowledge  of  the 
language,  by  an  examination  in  any  one  of  them. 

1977.  As  he  is  allowed  to  make  a selection  of  two,  I 
presume  he  could  only  be  actually  required  to  know 
these  two  ? — To  have  read  these  two. 

1978.  I believe  whatever  distinction  may  exist  as 
regards  the  Matriculation  Examination,  the  Ordinances 
of  the  Queen’s  University  in  reference  to  the  course  to 
be  pursued,  prior  to  the  candidate’s  being  admitted  to 
the  Degree,  require,  practically,  uniformity  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  three  Colleges  ? — There  may  be  some  differ- 
ence as  to  details,  arising  from  the  taste  of  different 
Professors,  but  the  course  of  education  in  the  several 
departments  is  uniform  in  the  three  Colleges. 

1979.  The  subjects  are  the  same? — Necessarily  the 
same  as  regards  the  qualification  for  the  Degree ; hut 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  regards  the  qualifications 
for  Scholarships.  Still  the  circumstance  of  there  being  a 
uniform  course  of  study  necessary  for  the  Degree,  I 
should  believe  brings  the  other  course  into  uniformity 
within  certaiu  limits. 

1980.  The  Scholarship  Examinations  are  fixed  en- 
tirely by  the  Council? — Yes. 

1981.  The  only  difference  which  exists,  in  reality, 
between  this  and  the  other  Colleges  is  that  to  which  you 
referred  yesterday — the  amount  of  attendance  on  the 
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The  lectures  in  the  various  subjects? — Yes;  what  would  be 
Queen's  considered  as  complying  with  the  requirements  of  a 
College,  gession. 

^01iK'  1982.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  the  present  Or- 

glrito&crt  dinances  of  the  University,  with  reference  to  the  Exa- 
Mne, r.n.s„  mination  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  ordain  that  the  candi- 
U,B',A'  date  shall  be  required  to  answer  in  one  group  of  sub- 
jects, and  also  to  answer  in  the  subjects  of  that  one  of 
three  groups  of  subjects  which  he  may  select.  That 
scheme,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  a variation  of  the 
one  that  was  originally  enforced  when  the  University 
was  established  ? — Yes;  that  scheme  was  prepared  by 
a Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  three  Presidents,  and,  I think, 
Mr.  Griffith.  They  sat  at  the  Archbishop’s  residence 
for  a great  number  of  days,  and  finally  adopted  that 
plan  which  was  approved  of  by  the  Senate. 

1983.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  this  system  of 
groups,  was  the  B.A.  Examination  one  that  required 
the  candidate  to  answer  in  those  subjects  on  which  he 
attended  lectures  in  each  of  the  three  years? — That  is 
my  impression. 

1984.  When  the  scheme  of  groups  for  Examination  for 
the  Degree  of  A.B.  was  framed,  was  there  any  alteration 
made  in  the  course  of  studies  which  the  student  was  re- 
quired to  follow  during  the  three  years? — I think  not. 
The  words  “Modern  Languages”  were  substituted  for 
“ The  French  Language."  Physical  Geography,  which 
was  originally  in  the  Second  Session,  was  transferred 
to  the  Third,  and  the  words  “Principles  of  Zoology 
and  Botany”  were  substituted  for  “Natural  History.” 

1985.  According  to  the  present  Ordinances,  the  slu- 
dent  may  proceed  to  take  the  Degree  of  A.B.  without 
passing  an  Examination  in  Logic? — No,  he  cannot. 

1986.  The  University  requires  him  imperatively  to 
answer  in  Latin,  Greek,  a modern  Foreign  language, 
and  Mathematics  ; but  lie  need  not  auswer  in  Lo"ic 
as  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  in  the  optional  groups. 
However,  the  University,  although  not  examining  him 
in  Logic,  requires  that  he  should  have  attended  the 

lectures  on  it  one  Term,  at  least,  in  the  Second  year? 

Yes ; but  I beg  to  say  that  the  system  of  the  University 
Examinations  requires  to  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  system  of  Sessional  Examinations,  which  are 
pursued  in  College.  The  student  attends,  in  College, 
a Course  of  lectures  on  Logic,  the  Second  Session.  A.t 
the  end  of  the  Second  Session  he  is  examined  by  the 
Professor  of  Logic*,  and  unless  that  Professor  certifies 
that  lie  is  qualified  on  that  subject— has  learned  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  get  credit  for  the  course — he  cannot 
bo  transferred  to  the  Third  year.  The  rule  adopted  by 
the  Council,  I believe,  is  that  disqualification  in  a single 
subject  does  not  absolutely  make  a student  lose  his 
year ; but  disqualification  in  two  subjects,  by  two  Pro- 
fessors, does  make  him  lose  his  year.  Tile  student, 
however,  I believe,  in  the  former  case,  is  allowed  a re- 
examination in  that  subject,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
had  subsequently  sufficiently  mastered  it.  Therefore, 
although  at  the  Degree  Examination  the  student  mav 
omit  certain  subjects,  it  is  only  after  his  proficiency  in 
them  has  been  tested  to  probably  as  equivalent  an  extent 
in  the  College  as  if  lie  were  examined  in  the  University. 

19S7.  Are  you  enabled,  as  a member  of  the  Scnafe, 
to  state  whether  the  University,  in  leaving  the  candi- 
date to  his  selection  of  these  various  groups  for  his  De- 
gree Examination,  had  in  contemplation  that  he  should 
be  required  at  College  to  attend  courses  of  lectures  in 
subjects  which  necessarily  did  not  form  part  of  his 
Degree  Examination  ? — I believe  so.  The  Presidents 
were  members  of  the  Committee  which  framed  these 
groups.  Flic  Committee  had  fully  before  them  the  fact, 
that  in  the  Colleges— at  least  I cun  speak  for  this  Col- 
lege, and  I have  no  rcusou  to  doubt  but  it  is  the  same 
in  the  others — the  Examinations  were  sufficient,  and 
constituted  a proper  test  for  proficiency  in  those  sub- 
jects which  the  candidate  was  allowed  to  omit  at  his 
Degree  Examination. 

1988.  Is  it  your  own  opinion  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  the  candidate  for  the  Degree  Examination 
although  he  may  not  he  examined  in  those  subjects! 
should  have  attended  the  various  courses  of  iec'tures 
prescribed  in  the  three  years’  curriculum  ? — I think  it 


is  a good  system.  I do  not  think  that  there  are  any  of  'The 
those  subjects  which  ought  not  to  form  the  elements  of  Queen’s 
a higher  general  education  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  I C^-lege, 
think  it  would  be  too  great  pressure  upon  the  youDg  ^ORK- 
man  to  say  that  every  subject  lie  had  studied  during  the  Sir  Robert 
three  years  should  be  brought  up  at  his  final  Decree  Kanc-T  U-B- 
Examination,  and  that  he  should  be  required  to  show 
equal  freshness  of  memory,  and  equal  completeness  of 
information  with  regard  to  them  all.  I think  this  would 
be  the  more  oppressive  and  the  more  unfair,  as  there  is 
in  the  Colleges,  recognised  a bifurcation  by  which  a stu- 
dent may  pass  either  to  the  Literary  side  of  the  course, 
or  to  the  Science  side.  A student,  for  instance,  on  en- 
tering College,  may  go  in  for  Literary  Scholarship,  or 
Science  Scholarship;  at  the  end  of  the  First  year  he  may 
decide  whether,  in  the  Second  year,  he  will  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  Languages  or  the  study  of 
Mathematics.  Now,  I think  it  would  be  oppressive 
on  the  student,  when  the  subordination  of  some  classes 
of  subjects,  in  order  to  concentrate  himself  upon  others 
for  which  lie  may  be  more  suited,  and  which  would 
have  more  reference  to  his  ultimate  course  in  life,  is 
recognised  by  our  Scholarship  arrangements,  and  by 
the  curriculum,  to  require  of  him  to  show  equal  pro- 
gress in  all  at  the  Degree  Examination. 

19S9.  But  the  Queen’s  University  does  not  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  bifurcation  to  which  you  refer,  as  it 
says  that  the  student  shall,  in  the  Second  year,  attend 
Logic  one  Term;  Chemistry,  three  Terms;  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Zoology  and  Botany,  three  Terms;  the  higher 
Mathematics,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  three 
Terms? — The  latter  option  is  the  bifurcation  to  which  I 
refer.  Further,  as  we  allow  the  student  to  throw 
himself  on  Mathematics  or  Literature  for  his  Scholar- 
ship, the  University  allows  him  to  throw  himself  on 
Literature  or  Science  for  his  University  distinction. 

1990.  I presume  this  division  into  groups  was  very 
much  intended  to  enable  the  Graduate  who  desired  to 
devote  himself,  with  a view  to  some  special  pursuit,  to 
one  particular  branch  of  study,  to  do  so.  For  instance, 
should  he  pass  in  group  A,  which  is  the  imperative 
group,  he  might  decide  upon  taking  group  C,  which 
comprises  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy;  yet  he 
would  have  been  obliged,  in  his  Second  year,  to  have 
attended  one  Term  of  Logic,  three  Terms  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Zoology  and  Botany,  three  of  the  higher  Ma- 
thematics, or  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  bis 
Third  year,  he  would  have  attended  Natural  Philosophy, 
three  Terms ; History  and  English  Literature,  two 
Terms ; Physical  Geography,  one  Term ; Metaphysics  or 
Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy,  each  one  Term? 

—The  reason  of  that  arrangement  was,  that  it  was  de- 
sirable the  young  man,  at  a period  in  life  when  his  time 
is  most  valuable,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing it  on  that  class  of  studies  which  are  likely  to  be 
more  useful  to  him  in  his  after  career  than  others.  I 
am  not  disposed,  however,  to  defend,  as  absolute  perfec- 
tion, this  system  of  grouping  ; there  was  a considerable 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Senate  about  it,  and  it  was 
arrived  at  as  a sort  of  average  between  very  different 
points  of  view  ; but  looking  at  it  on  the  whole,  I think 
it  is  a good  system,  inasmuch  as  it  allows  the  student 
to  throw  himself  for  distinction  at  the  University  upon 
certaiu  departments  that  may  be  really  of  use  to  him  ; 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  security  that  lie  has  not 
neglected,  or  totally  omitted,  any  subjects  that  are  de- 
sirable as  elements  of  a general  education. 

1991.  But  the  Examination  to  which  we  are  referring 
is  the  Examination  for  the  ordinary  Degree,  and  not 
for  Honors  ? — I apply  my  observations  to  that  Exami- 
nation. 

1992.  You  are  still  of  opinion  that  the  course  of  study 
through  the  three  years  provided  by  the  Ordinances 
should  be  adhered  to? — Iu  reference  to  this  question,  I 
beg  to  mention  the  views  which  I had  the  honor  of 
submitting  to  the  Senate.  Some  time  ago  a project  was 
laid  before  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Berwick,  involving  very 
considerable  alterations  in  the  curriculum  of  studies.* 

Mr.  Berwick  felt  strongly  that  we  labored  under  two 
disadvantages — the  first  of  which  was,  that  our  Under- 
graduate Course  was  very  much  over  that  of  Trinity 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  332. 
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The  College,  Dublin ; and  the  next  was  that  our  system,  being 
Queen’s  a Professorial  system,  the  students  were  obliged  to  be 
Cork°E’  actually>  during  a considerable  portion  of  the  year,  at  the 

cost  of  residence,  which,  notwithstanding  that  the  pay- 

Sir  Robert  ment  for  actual  instruction  is  so  moderate,  rendered  the 
mT,'!'8,3''  obtaining  of  the  Degree  too  expensive.  These  views  were 
brought  before  the  Senate,  and  were  referred  to  the  three 
Presidents  to  report  upon.  Mr.  Berwick’s  plan  was  very 
much  opposed  by  Dr.  Henry;*  and  I suggested,  as  a 
sort  of  intermediate  position,  that  we  might  simplify 
the  course  in  some  degree  by  rendering  the  Greek  lan- 
guage optional.  I should  mention  that,  when  we  first 
prepared  the  programme  which  was  laid  before  the 
Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  was  left  optional ; and  I believe  that  in  Sir 
James  Graham’s  letter,  already  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, this  course  was  very  much  disapproved  of. 
Mr.  Berwick  had  communicated  to  me  the  opinion  of 
the  Classical  Professors  in  Galway  College,  who  were 
both  favorable  to  the  study  of  Greek  being  left  optional. 
The  Professor  of  Latin  in  this  College  sent  in  a very 
able  representation  to  the  Seuate  in  favor  of  its  being 
left  optional;  but  the  Professor  of  Greek  in  this  College 
was  adverse  to  its  being  so.  I,  therefore,  suggested,  as 
a lightening  of  the  course,  that  it  should  be  optional.  I 
also  suggested  that  our  courses  should  beso  arranged  that 
those  which  required  illustration  and  experiment — for 
instance,  the  courses  of  the  Natural  and  Physical  Sciences 
— should  be  consolidated  pretty  nearly  within  one  year, 
during  which  the  students  should  be  absolutely  resident 
for  the  entire  Session ; but,  during  the  periods  when 
the  Languages  and  Political  Economy  and  Metaphysics 
were  studied,  that  those  students  who  might,  from  con- 
stant residence,  or  some  other  cause,  be  put  to  consider- 
able expense  or  serious  inconvenience  by  continuous 
residence,  might,  on  application  to  the  Council,  be  al- 
lowed to  substitute  Examinations  such  as  they  have  in 
Trinity  College  for  continuous  residence.  By  this  means 
we  might  diminish  to  half  what  it  is  now,  the  length  of 
actual  residence  required  from  the  students,  and  thereby 
diminish,  in  a similar  proportion,  the  amount  of  expense. 
As  to  lightening  the  course,  as  I have  stated,  I sug- 
gested making  the  Greek  language  optional,  which  was 
a recurrence  to  the  plan  originally  contemplated,  and 
which  was  approved  of  by  three  Classical  Professors 
out  of  six. 

1993.  Mr.  Price. — Optional  for  the  Examination  for 
the  B.A.  Degree? — Yes;  I laid  that  plan  before  the 
Senate,  as  a kind  of  medius  terminus  between  the  extreme 
views  of  Mr.  Berwick  and  Dr.  Henry ; but  the  Senate 
ultimately  arrived  at  the  conclusion  not  to  make  any 
change,  and  I withdrew  my  suggestion. 

1994.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I believe  the  Scholar- 
ships which  are  given  in  this  College  are  awarded  at 
an  Examination  at  the  commencement  of  each  year  ? — 
The  Scholarship  Examinations  are  held  within  the  Eirst 
Term.  The  Statutes  say  that  they  are  to  be  allocated  at 
the  commencement  of  each  Session;  but  we  found  upon 
consulting  the  Law  Adviser,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “ commencement,”  that  it  might  be  considered  as 
embracing  the  First  Term.  There  are  consequently  two 
or  three  successive  Examinations  at  which  Scholarships 
are  given  in  the  First  Term. 

1995.  Are  the  Examinations  for  Literary  Scholarships 
of  the  First  year  held  at  two  distinct  periods  in  the 
Term  ? — Yes ; the  principal  Scholarship  Examination 
takes  place  immediately  after  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation. No  other  Scholarship  Examination  is  fixed, 
because  it  is  possible  that  the  whole  of  the  Scholarships 
may  be  filled  up  at  the  first  Examination.  If  Scholar- 
ships remain  over  unfilled,  then  there  are  Supplemental 
Scholarship  Examinations  within  the  First  Term  at 
which  they  may  be  filled  up. 

1996.  At  which  all  the  n on-successful  candidates  at 
the  former  examination  may  compete? — There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  their  competing. 

1997.  Have  you  found  that  that  system  has  worked 
satisfactorily,  by  which  the  candidate  who  isnot  qualified 
for  Scholarships  at  the  first  Examination  has  an  inter- 
mediate part  of  the  Term  to  qualify  himself  ? — That  ia 
a point  upon  which,  not  being  an  Examiner  for  Scho- 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  334. 


larship,  I would  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion.  The  Pro- 
fessors  who  are  principally  engaged  in  Scholarship  Queen’s 
Examinations,  being  the  Classical  and  Mathematical  Coi.i.ege 
Professors,  will  be  better  able  to  inform  the  Commis-  Cork, 
sioners.  g.  ~~ 

1998.  The  Examination  for  the  Second-year  Sclio-  fCanc^n.s 
larship  is  in  like  manner  in  the  First  Term  of  the  Second  “■“■'•a. 
Session  ? — As  a general  rule,  all  the  Scholarship  Exa- 
minations are  held  immediately  after  the  opening  of 

the  College  for  the  Session. 

1999.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
First-year  Scholarships  should  be  only  tenable  for  one 
year? — I think,  on  the  whole,  the  system  works  well ; 
it  keeps  students  very  much  on  the  alert.  Our  whole 
course  is  laborious ; the  reading  each  year  for  fresh 
Scholarship  Examinations  entails  a great  deal  of  hard 
work  on  the  students;  but  still  I think  it  is  useful  to 
the  student,  who  knows  he  is  liable  to  lose  his  Scholar- 
ship at  the  end  of  the  year  if  lie  does  not  work  hard 
for  it.  I think  the  system  makes  him  more  active  than  if 
the  Scholarship  were  secured  to  him  for  a longer  period. 

2000.  Has  it  been  found,  practically,  that  many  of 
the  students  who  have  taken  First-year  Scholarships, 
have  been  what  is  ordinarily  called  “ crammed  ” for  that 
particular  Examination,  and  not  generally  persons  who 
would  be  entitled  to  hold  these  Scholarships  for  any 
longer  period? — I do  not  think  that  has  ever  been 
brought  under  my  notice.  I never  heard  it  stated  that 
there  was  a system  of  “cramming”  for  that  Scholarship 
Examination. 

2001.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  Second-year 
Scholarships  being  tenable  for  two  years? — It  is  so 
mixed  up  with  the  curriculum  that  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  change  one  without  changing  the 
other.  If  the  Second-year  Scholarships  were  tenable 
for  two  y'ears,  there  would  be  no  funds  for  the  Third- 
year  Scholarships  without  diminishing  their  number, 
or  increasing  the  money  at  present  available. 

2002.  Supposing  the  number  of  Scholarships  given 
in  the  Second  year  was  equal  to  that  of  those  given 
in  the  Second  and  Third  years  at  present,  would  you  be 
in  favor  of  those  Scholarships  being  held  for  two  years 
instead  of  one  ? — I think  not ; and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Scholarship  Examinations  are  in  subjects  which  have 
been  studied  during  the  preceding  year ; and  therefore, 
a student  having  gotten  his  Scholarship,  say  at  the  end 
of  the  First  year,  if  we  had  no  subsequent  Examination 
which  would  require  attention  to  his  studies  the  Second 
year,  would  be  under  the  temptation  of  neglecting  them. 

The  Scholarship  Examination  for  the  Third  year,  is  in 
studies  of  the  Second  year,  and  if  there  were  no  Exami- 
nation for  Third-year  Scholarships,  there  would  be  no 
inducement  to  the  student  to  apply  himself  diligently 
to  the  studies  of  the  Second  year. 

2003.  There  would  be  no  inducement  to  study  more 
than  was  necessary  for  passing  the  General  College 
Examinations? — No. 

2004.  But  I presume  that  students  who  go  through 
College,  usually  look  forward  to  competing  for  Honors 
at  the  University? — The  majority  of  them  do;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  Honors  in  the  University 
is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  number  of  Scholarships.  The 
students  who  get  Scholarships  are  the  students  from 
whom  candidates  for  University  Honors  ultimately  come. 

2005.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Examinations  that 
the  candidate  proceeding  to  take  Honors  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  and  naturally  wishing  to  pick  up  Scholar- 
ships, has  to  undergo, are  too  numerous? — The  number 
of  Examinations  encroaches  very  considerably  upon  the 
time  of  instruction  in  the  College.  It  has  been  a wish 
frequently  expressed  among  my  colleagues,  that  the 
time  required  for  the  various  Examinations — the  Ma- 
triculation Examinations,  the  Scholarship  Examinations, 
the  Prize  Examinations — could  be  diminished,  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  the  Professorial  instruction  to  be  extended 
beyond  what  is  now  possible.  Therefore,  a diminution 
would  meet  that  view,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  Professors  individually 
with  regard  to  it. 

2006.  Is  your  own  opinion  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able to  the  diminution  of  these  Examinations,  either  in 
the  way  proposed  or  in  any  other  way? — I take  it,  the 
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The  Matriculation  Examination  must  be  upheld,  and  even 
Queen's  rendered,  if  the  circumstances  of  preliminary  schools 
Coeeege,  admitted  it,  more  important.  Then  the  Scholarship 
00R  Examinations  could  not,  I think,  he  changed,  without  a 
Sir  Robert  profound  change  in  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
mTi’ a.B  S ’ course  education,  which  would  not  at  present,  I con- 
sider, be  desirable.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  look- 
ing upon  the  matter  as  a whole,  I think  that  the  educa- 
tional system  pursued  here  has  worked  well.  When  I 
proposed  in  the  Senate  the  modifications  of  which  I 
spoke,  I did  not  do  so  with  the  expectation  that  they 
would  be  adopted,  for  I knew  they  would  not  bo  adopted ; 
but  with  the  view  to  establish  some  intermediate  point 
upon  which  a discussion  of  the  question  would  take 
place.  I was  quite  aware  at  the  time,  from  the  feeling 
of  the  Senate,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  being 
adopted.  Therefore  I do  not  at  all  regret  the  conclusion 
at  which  the  Senate  arrived  ; and  my  feeling  now  is,  that 
it  would  be  impracticable  to  introduce  any  material 
alteration  in  our  system  of  instruction. 

2007.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  a proposition  for 
making  the  Senior  Scholarships  depend  upon  proficiency 
at  the  Degree  Examination,  instead  of  being  allocated  as 
at  present? — That  is  making  them  University  Scholar- 
ships in  place  of  College  Scholarships? 

2008.  Making  them  College  Scholarships  for  the  best 
proficients  of  the  students  of  this  College,  and  Honors 
at  the  Pass  Examination  for  the  Degree? — That  would 
save  the  time  of  the  Professors  which  is  now  occupied 
with  the  Examinations  for  Senior  Scholarships;  but  I 
have  always  felt  that  the  system  of  Senior  Scholarships 
has  never  been  placed  in  the  position  in  which  it  was 
the  intention  that  it  should  be.  These  Scholarships  were 
founded  in  order  that  we  might  have  and  keep  in  Col- 
lege a number  of  the  most  distinguished  young  men — 
young  men  who  had  been  leaders  in  theirseveral  branches 
of  study,  that  we  might  attach  them  to  the  College,  and 
in  fact  create  nurseries  for  the  Professorial  body.  There 
is  a provision  in  the  Statutes  which  implies  that  the 
Senior  Scholars  are  to  be  assistant  to  the  Professors,  or  to 
act  as  Supplemental  Professors  in  the  more  elementary 
and  trifling  portion  of  the  Professors’  duties,  so  in  fact  as 
to  entitle  themselves  to  be  put  on  the  roll  for  Professor- 
ships that  might  subsequently  fall  vacant.  I do  not  well 
know  why  there  is  an  indisposition  to  impose  duties  on 
these  young  men.  I never  felt  any  scruples  of  that 
sort  myself ; and  I always  regretted  very  much  that  the 
College  Council  did  not  place  the  Senior  Scholars  in  the 
position  which  I know  was  originally  contemplated. 
As  the  matter  has  been  hitherto  managed,  the  Senior 
Scholars  have  been  left  loose  fish— floating  about- 
attached  to  no  particular  class,  but  holding  their  Scho- 
larships whilst  away  elsewhere ; and  they  have  been 
rather  a complication  and  an  embarrassment  than  an 
aid  to  the  College,  which  it  was  the  original  intention 
they  should  be. 

2009.  Is  your  opinion  favorable  or  unfavorable  to 
the  alteration  which  I pointed  out,  by  which  Scholar- 
ships would  be  awarded  to  the  best  proficients  of  the 
students  of  this  College  at  the  Degree  Examination  ? — 
On  the  whole  my  impression  is  that  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  Senior  Collegiate  Scholarships  as  they  are ; 
but  that  the  College  Couucil  should,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Government,  if  necessary,  render  the  tenure  of 
these  Scholarships  actually  conditioned  upon  theScliolars 
being  in  the  position  of  a sort  of  Assistant  Professors.  I 
think  that  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  young  men, 
as  it  would  put  them  on  a course  which  might  open  to 
them  a very  good  future. 

2010.  I wish  to  have  your  opinion  upon  the  question 
■whether  it  would  bo  better  that  the  Scholarships  should 
be  obtained  in  the  manner  I have  pointed  out,  or  after 
the  present  fashion  ? — I consider  that  if  the  Senior  Scho- 
larship system  be  placed  upon  the  footing  upon  which  it 
was  originally  intended  to  be,  it  would  bo  better  to  leave 
them  purely  Collegiate  distinctions  ; but  if  that  be  not 
done,  and  that  the  system  remains  as  it  is — the  Scholar- 
ships being  merely  prizes  which  the  students  get  after 
an  Examination,  and  which  do  not  constitute  any  bond 
fide  connexion  between  them  and  the  College  afterwards 
— I think,  then,  it  would  he  a very  good  plan  to  have 
them  given  to  the  most  distinguished  persons  at  the 


University  Examination.  It  would  relieve  the  Pro-  The 
lessors  from  the  labor  of  conducting  the  Senior  Scho-  Queen’s 
larship  Examinations,  which,  of  course,  would  be  to  a College, 
certain  extent  an  advantage.  Conn. 

2011.  You  have  alluded  to  the  aid  of  Government.  Sir  Robert 
Why  do  you  introduce  any  interference  of  the  Executive  Kune'  I'R,S” 
Government  in  a matter  of  this  kind? — Inconsequence  of  M,BXA‘ 
the  technical  difficulties  that  in  many  matters  connected 

with  details  occur  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Statutes. 

My  impression  is,  although  it  is  a long  time  since  I 
looked  into  the  subject  in  a formal  manner,  but  my 
impression  is  that  there  is  a technical  difficulty  in  the 
case  of  the  Senior  Scholars,  and  that  the  intervention  of 
the  Executive  is  necessary  to  remove  that  difficulty. 

2012.  You  merely  refer  to  the  necessary  interference 
of  the  Executive,  about  an  alteration  in  the  Statutes, 
which  may  be  of  doubtful  import,  and  not  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Executive  in  the  selection  of  Scholars  ? — 

Yes. 

2013.  Have  you  found,  practically,  that  there  has 
been  any  great  competition  for  these  several  Senior 
Scholarships,  confined,  as  they  are,  to  such  separate 
branches  of  knowledge? — There  has,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  very  little  competition,  for  two  reasons  : first, 
the  number  of  students  that  attain  the  necessary  stand- 
ing for  these  Scholarships  is  small ; and,  in  the  next 
place,  the  character  of  the  candidates  has  become  so 
well  known  during  the  College  course— the  students 
understand  one  another’s  powers  so  well  that  they  do 
not  present  themselves  when  they  know  competition 
would  be  useless.  In  fact,  practically,  as  to  indivi- 
duals, it  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  Scholarships 
were  given  for  University  distinctions,  because  the 
young  men  who  are  likely  to  get  Scholarships  are  those 
who  go  in  for  the  .A.B.  Examination ; and  if  they  be  the 
best  men  in  their  departments  in  College,  they  are 
tolerably  certain  to  show  that  at  theDegree  Examination. 

2014.  I believe  that  only  one  of  these  Scholarships 
can  be  held  by  the  same  individual? — Only  one. 

2015.  I believe  the  Senior  Scholarships  are  confined 
to  candidates  who  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  A.B. 
and  not  A.M.  ? — The  Senior  Scholarships  are  tenable  for 
the  year,  which  interposes  between  the  Degree  of  A.B., 
and  the  Degree  of  A.M.,  during  which  period  the  Senior 
Scholarissupposed  to  be  preparing  for  his  Degree  of  A.M. 

2016.  If  the  B.A.  did  not  choose  to  take  it,  would 
lie,  as  A.M.,  be  eligible  in  the  second  year  for  one  of 
these  Scholarships  ? — No ; prior  to  taking  the  A.M. 

Degree  the  A.B.  takes  the  Senior  Scholarship.  He 
then  usually  goes  on  to  take  the  A.M.  Degree,  but  we 
have  no  power  of  enforcing  this. 

2017.  But  he  is  eligible  to  compete  as  a B.A.,  say  of 
two  years’ standing  ? — That  question  has  never  come 
before  the.  College  Council,  and  I should  not  like  to 
give  an  opinion  on  it. 

. 2018.  Do  not  these  seven  Senior  Scholarships  neces- 
sitate there  being  seven  B.As.,  therefore,  to  take  them  ? 

— Yes ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  entire  of  the  seven 
Senior  Scholarships  in  Arts  have  ever  been  filled. 

2019.  Have  you  ever  had  the  entire  number  of  the 
Senior  Scholarships  filled  in  any  one  year  ? — My  impres- 
sion is  that  they  were  never  all  filled.  There  were  six 
out  of  ten  filled  this  year;  and  last  year,  as  I have  stated 
in  my  Report,  of  seven  Senior  Scholarships  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  five  were  awarded ; of  the  two  Senior 
Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  one  was 
awarded,  and  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

2020.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  how  many  competi- 
tors there  were  for  each  of  these  Scholarships  last 
year? — I could  not  state,  absolutely,  without  referring 
to  the  books ; but  my  impression  is  that  there  has  been 
seldom  more  than  one  or  two  who  came  forward  as 
candidates  for  Senior  Scholarships. 

2021.  With  reference  to  your  observation  that  the 
Senior  Scholar  is  not  employed  as  the  Statutes  seem 
to  contemplate,  do  I understand  that  the  Scholar  may 
hold  his  Scholarship  and  leave  the  College  altogether  ? 

— Yes ; that  has  frequently  occurred,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  preventing  it  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
which  has  been  felt  of  imposing  duties  on  him  which 
would  keep  him  here. 

2022.  Supposing  a scheme  was  adopted  by  which  the 
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Senior  Scliolar  should  be  assigned  duties  as  Assistants 
to  the  Professors,  I presume,  if  he  did  not  perforin 
those  duties  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Council  to 
withhold  the  Scholarship  ?— That  is  provided  in  the 
case  of  the  Junior  Scholarships,  distinctly. 

2023.  Mr.  Price. — Am  I clearly  to  understand  that 
the  Degree  Examination  is  the  pivot  or  centre  round 
which  all  the  College  arrangements  turn? — Yes. 

2024.  Then  the  system  of  Examinations  pursued 
here  has  been  constructed  with  reference  to  the  Degree  ? 
—Principally  with  reference  to  the  Degree. 

2025.  The  Degree  has  settled  the  subjects,  and  the 
Examination  is  settled  by  the  Senate,  so  that  the  Senate, 
practically,  determines  the  character  of  the  education 
here? — Yes. 

2026.  The  result  is  also,  practically,  that  men  do  not 
generally  go  forward  to  the  Degree  ? — Not  in  any  large 
proportion. 

2027.  Do  you  thiuk  that  the  Examination  which  is 
constructed  for  the  Degree,  and  which  fails  in  obtaining 
candidates  for  the  Degree,  is  the  best  course  of  Examina- 
tion, generally,  for  the  College? — I could  scarcely 
undertake  making  a definite  answer  to  that  question, 
because  it  might  imply  in  one  sense,  that  the  University 
system  had  failed  in  consequence  of  the  small  numbers 
of  individuals  that  have  gone  forward  for  their  Degrees. 

I do  not  think  it  has  failed  in  that  sense,  though  others 
may  think  so. 

2028.  I am  not  raising  the  question  of  failure,  but 
merely  wishing  to  elicit  information  on  this  point.  The 
Senate  has  determined  a certain  Examination  for  the 
B.A.  Degree,  and  you  have  said  that  the  whole  system 
of  education  given  in  this  College  turns  upon  this 
Examination  for  the  Degree.  Now,  I want  to  know, 
with  reference  to  the  mass  of  students, — students 
who  come  here  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  B.A. 
Degree,  and,  subsequently,  are  diverted, — are  they,  in 
your  opinion,  put  upon  the  best  course  of  study  ? — I 
think  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  being  so  ; 
for  this  reason,  that  the  requirements  of  the  Senate  are 
of  a very  general  character.  They  require,  for  example, 
that  the  student  shall  attend  a course  of  study  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  we  shall  say,  for  a year. 
The  Senate  does  not  proceed  further.  In  its  requirements 
for  the  Degree  it  names  a large  number  of  books  out  of 
which  thecandidate  may  make  a selection,  and  by  leaving 
the  matter  open  in  this  way,  very  great  latitude  is  left  to 
the  Professors  and  to  the  Council  as  the  Governing  Body, 
with  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  courses  for  Scholar- 
ships, and  with  regard  to  the  system  of  studies  generally 
to  be  pursued  in  the  College,  the  selection  of  books,  and 
the  mode  of  treating  subjects.  Therefore,  I do  not  see 
that  the  Collegiate  system  is  so  bound  up  by  the  Univer- 
sity system,  that  it  must  cease  to  be  the  best  basis  of  edu- 
cation, because  of  imperfections  in  the  course  of  study 
laid  down  by  the  University,  or  of  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  student  in  taking  the  B.A.  Degree. 

2029.  Your  course  of  study  is  composed  of  two  classes 
of  subjects — those  in  which  the  University  examines, 
and  those  in  which  it  does  not  examine;  but  you  have 
said  that  those  subjects  in  which  the  University  does 
not  examine  are  contemplated  by  it  as  having  been 
studied,  and  tested  by  examination  here,  at  the  end  of 
the  Session? — Yes. 

2030.  The  number  of  Terms  to  be  given  to  the  study 
of  each  subject  is  determined  by  the  University  curri- 
culum ? — Yes.  I should  mention,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Professors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 
in  the  case  of  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  1 be- 
lieve in  one  or  two  other  cases,  a special  extra  course  of 
lectures  is  delivered  by  the  Professors,  for  the  benefit 
of  candidates  for  Honors,  or  for  special  Examinations. 
So  that,  even  independently  of  the  latitude  which  the 
definition  of  Term,  the  selection  of  books,  and  other 
matters,  give  the  College  for  regulating  the  character 
of  its  studies,  there  is  that  extension  of  the  system, 
by  extra  courses,  which  cf  course  the  Professor  has 
completely  in  his  own  hands. 

2031.  Thero  are  many  causes  which  prevent  the 
students  taking  the  B.A.  Degree,  but  there  is  one  which 
strikes  me  very  much,  and  that  is,  that  the  B.A.  Degree 
here  is  equivalent  to  an  Honor  Degree  at  Cambridge 


or  Oxford  ? — That  has  always  been  my  impression. 
Our  Examinations  have  lately  been  rather  disrespect- 
fully spoken  of ; but  my  impression  is,  from  what  I 
know  of  the  Universities  in  this  and  other  countries, 
that  our  Examinations  and  our  Degrees  are  the  most  s 
valid  and  bond  fide  things  of  the  sort  that  exist.  ; 

2032.  If  you  cannot  hope  for  men  to  take  the  B.A.  ' 
Desrree,  and  that  there  is  great  impediment  to  their 
proceeding  to  what  is  practically  an  Honor  Examination, 
might  not  a course  of  education  be  so  constituted  for 
these  Colleges  as  to  make  the  preparation  for  the 
B.A.  an  Honor  preparation,  while  the  bulk  of  the  stu- 
dents would  have,  in  a certain  sense,  a body  of  edu- 
cation more  generally  adapted  to  them  than  the  present 
one? — I would  be  very  anxious  to  see  in  cans  adopted 
for  increasing  the  number  of  Graduates;  but  I am  dis- 
posed to  take  a different  course.  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that,  at  another  period,  there  are  not  alterations  and 
simplifications  which  it  might  bo  expedient  to  introduce 
into  our  course.  Our  course  is  a very  laborious  one — 
it  requires  three  years’  very  hard  work  from  the  stu- 
dents, and  there  is  a certain  proportion  of  them  that 
break  down  under  it,  and  leave  the  College  in  a couple 
of  years.  The  class  of  men  who,  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, would  go  in  for  their  Degrees  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a position  in  society  as  having 
been  educated  in  the  first  University  in  the  Empire,  are 
the  men  who  would  break  down  totally  under  our  sys- 
tem— who  would  go  away  from  College,  and  would  not 
get  credit  for  having  any  education  at  all.  Whilst, 
therefore,  I admit  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  simplify 
our  course  to  some  extent,  and  to  lighten  the  pressure 
of  it  in  some  degree  on  our  students,  I may  repeat  what 
I have  had  occasion  to  state  in  the  Senate,  that  though  I 
would  be  myself  the  person  at  another  time,  and  after  this 
period  of  revolution  has  passed  over,  to  suggest  some  such 
simplification,  yet  I was  opposed  to  any  changes,  on  the 
ground  that  at  present  they  would  be  interpreted  as  an 
admission  on  our  part  that  our  system  had  failed,  and 
that  our  young  men  had  not  received  a proper  educa- 
tion. Such  an  impression  I knew  was  sought  to  be 
made  on  the  public  mind,  and  was  put  forward  upon  the 
basest  grounds  of  political  and  sectarian  opposition;  and 
to  any  alteration  which  would  give  color  to  such  a re- 
presentation I was  decidedly  opposed,  and  in  this  view 
I was  supported  by  a large  majority  of  the  Senate. 

2033.  If  the  instruction,  supposing  at  Oxford,  be 
really  made  only  available  for  first  and  second  class 
men.  and  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  students  can  make 
nothing  of  it,  would  you  say  that  England  had  made  an 
improvement  in  education ? — A very  great  improvement. 

2031.  And  that  the  high  education  of  a few  is  the 
work  of  a University,  and  not  the  education  of  the  large 
body?— By  no  means  ; but  the  result  of  such  a system 
on  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  be,  that  what  might  be 
a standard  too  high  for  the  general  body  at  first,  would 
become,  in  a few  years,  a standard  to  which  the  general 
body  would  raise  themselves.  If  a system  of  Matricula- 
tion were  adopted  at  Oxford,  so  that  your  Etons  and  Har- 
rows would  find  Oxford  a narrow  entrance,  which  would 
induce  greater  efforts  on  their  part,  there  would  soon  rise 
a body  of  Professors  who  would  take  up  the  students  at 
that  point,  and  carry  them  on,  and  you  would  be  enabled 
to  render  your  Degree  Examination  at  Oxford  for  the  en- 
tire body  of  students  that  which  our  Examination  is  fora 
few,  because  in  Oxford  the  young  men  would  all  take  the 
Degree,  as  the  requirements  of  society  force  every  young 
man  of  the  class  who  goes  to  Oxford  to  do  so.  Of  course 
there  will  always  be  a certain  number  of  incapables,  who 
would  never  get  any  thing ; but  while  the  Degree  is 
required  by  the  Church — while  it  is  made  a qualification 
for  political  privileges — while  it  has  the  effect  of  estab- 
lishing a man  in  educated  society,  you  may  safely  adopt 
a high  standard,  and  you  will  be  fully  successful  in  work- 
ing the  general  mass  of  the  people  up  to  it.  With  re- 
gard to  our  Degrees,  I would  like  very  much  to  see 
means  taken  to  gi  ve  practical  value  to  them,  which  at 
preseut  they  have  not. 

2035.  With  respect  to  giving  practical  value  to  the 
Degree,  it  has  been  found,  though  the  standard  in  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  is  low — though  tho  Degree  leads 
to  Fellowship,  and  confers  that  political  and  social  status 
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The  you  have  ind  icated,  that  the  number  of  Graduates  in  these  consideration  the  fact  you  have  stated  that  the  TIni- 

SIS",  v“E.ity  tV!  " X* in  m"ot,d™“A  i ■*»  ««•  q™»'« 


ooun..  ,„....  y°u  any  suggestions  to  the  conclusion  that  our  numbers,  both  at  the  Uni-  College, 

to  oiler  which  you  think  would  induce  a greater  number  versify  and  the  College,  are  much  larger  than  could  CoRK' 

8J“'Ie“ia  t0  take  the  Degree?— The  circumstances  at-  have  been  reasonably  expected,  considering  the  means  Sir 'HZ* 

aai.A.  ” teu,l!n«  1 10  non-increase  of  Graduates  in  those  places  at  our  disposal,  and  the  immense  difficulties  in  which  Xan*-e- 1:  8 

^0oAoeVei(rien-tl0n^  al'e.on'y  partially  applicable  to  us.  we  were  placed;  but  I may  state  confidently,  that  jfMR,,-A- 

, ■ y inqinry  pointed  to  this — that  though  in  the  measures,  which  could  be  taken  without  anv  great 

the  English  Universities  there  were  powerful  motives  difficulty,  were  adopted  for  giving  a practical  value  to 

operating  to  induce  persons  to  take  the  Degree,  that  still,  our  Degrees,  the  number  taking  those  Degrees  would  in 
as  compared  with  the  great  progress  which  England  has  crease  very  considerably  indeed;  and  that  we  would 
made  in  wealth,  and  the  great  increase  which  has  taken  obtain  that  increase,  not  by  lowering  our  standard  so 
place  in  her  population,  the  demand  for  the  Degree  is  as  to  reduce  the  Degree  to  the  character  of  a Certificate 
very  limited.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  which  of  an  inferior  education,  in  place  of  a Certificate  of 
you  think  would  bring  practical  interests  to  bear,  so  as  superior  education,  as  it  now  is,  but  by  maintaining  our 
to  induce  a large  number  of  students  to  go  and  take  the  present  standard,  and  improving  the  schools  of  secondary 
Degree  f— 1 must  answer  that  question  wi  th  reference  to  education,  as  I hope  will  be  done,  so  that  we  can  have 
the  causes  which  prevent  the  number  taking  the  Degree  a higher  Matriculation  Examination  than  we  now  have 
not  increasing  in  the  English  and  Scotch  Universities.  In  this  way,  giving  every  Professor  fair  play,  I think 
1 he  number  in  the  English  Universities  does  not  increase  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  bringing  the 
because  the  population  whence  they  draw  their  support  general  mass  of  the  students  to  easily  take  the°Degree 
does  not  increase  m suck  numbers  as  to  have  a sensible  2041.  Your  statement  has  reference  to  the  removing 
ettect.  llio  English  universities  draw  their  support  of  impediments  which  you  consider  are  in  the  way  and 
Pr3a  Utr0"' t lG  anstocracy>  winch  is  not  increasing,  giving  fair  play  to  the  action  of  the  Colleges  ; but  your 
Oi.  Do  you  mean  that  the  gentleman  class — the  sanguine  hope  of  success,  if  those  impediments  were  re- 
class  immediately  above  tradesmen — from  which  the  moved,  is  not  justified  by  our  experience  of  the  old 
Universities  draw  their  support,  docs  not  increase  ira-  Universities,  with  all  their  traditions,  their  fellowships 

mensely  ? Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  not  derive  their  and  prizes.  Here  you  have  an  excellent  standard  of 

support  from  this  class.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  represent  University  education;  but  what  I want  to  know  is 
certain  ideas— the  Queen  s Colleges  system  of  education  is  it  the  kind  of  education  which  you  can  expect  any 
represents  certain  ideas.  The  ideas  represented  by  large  number  of  persons  in  modem  times  to  avail  tbem- 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  cover,  as  it  were,  a certain  popu-  selves  of  ?— I consider  that  the  Universities  of  England 
latiou  m England,  which  population  has  been  pretty  and  Scotland  are  not  at  present  a fair  sample  of  the 

nearly  exhausted,  and,  consequently,  the  numbers  at  success  of  University  education.  I can  only  put  for- 

these  Universities  are  not  increasing.  The  class  which  ward  my  own  view  with  regard  to  them,  which  may  be 
comes  from  the  stratum  of  society  which  is  represented  wrong.  The  English  Universities  have  arrived  at  their 
y the  University  of  London  and  other  Institutions  term  of  growth,  under  existing  circumstances  : and  that 
winch  are  springing  up  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  term  of  growth  has  been  determined  by  the  limitation 
elsewhere— that  class  is  increasing  in  England  in  pro.  of  the  class  in  society  from  which  they  derive  support, 
poition  to  her  population  and  wealth,  but  they  do  not  In  the  next  place,  those  Universities,  owing  to  a change 
go  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  they  avail  themselves  of  in  the  whole  system  of  society,  and  in  subjects  of  study 
other  means  of  University  instruction,  particularly  did  not  represent,  until  very  recently,  the  educational 
because  the  education  desired  now  has  reference  to  the  ideas  of  the  times ; and  but  for  the  educational  support 
9nqs  m'pe8‘  • * . , . , T which  they  received  as  places  of  education  for  the  aris- 

lakl,,g  lut0  consideration  those  Institutions  tocracy,  the  number  of  students  would  have  diminished 
which  have  arisen  in  London,  Manchester,  and  other  lon°-  since 

places  and  comparing  the  numbers  who  attend  them  2042.  Are  you  not  met  by  the  fact  that  you  have 
with  the  w ealth  and  population  of  England,  do  you  think  constructed  a system  of  education  which  cannot  be  said 

uiere  is  as  large  a proportion  of  men  seeking  a Univer-  to  have  outlived  itself,  and  yet  its  success,  as  tested  by 
sity  education  as  there  was  forty  years  ago?-I  do  not  the  number  of  Degrees,  is  a failure?  The  English  Uni- 
tmnlv  that  the  desire  for  knowledge  has  at  all  increased  versities  may  have  arrived  at  the  full  period  of  growth 
m proportion  to  the  wealth  and  population  of  England,  and,  therefore,  do  not  get  an  increase  of  Degrees:  but" 
this  country  is— owing  to  the  existence  of  national  cir-  the  Queen’s  University  gets  Degrees,  in  proportion  to 
cumstances,  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  existence  of  the  number  of  students,  infinitely  less?— I believe 

these  Colleges,  and  owing,  I will  say,  to  the  existence  of  that  the  number  of  Degrees  given  in  the  English  Uni- 
the  University  of  Dublin,  which  has  done  excellent  ser-  versities  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  stu- 

vice— tar  in  advance  ot  England  as  regards  the  desire  for  dents  ; and  the  reason  is,  that  in  those  Universities  the 

eTdllc?'.tlon- . , . Degree  has  been  established,  as  it  were,  to  give  a pass- 

.'  . believe  it  has  been  stated  that  University  port  to  a certain  social  position.  Everybody,  tliere- 

• uca  10n  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  regards  Trinity  College,  fore,  that  enters,  goes  in  for  the  Degree,  unless  some- 

m -n<?  °2  mcrease  ?— The  number  of  students  in  thing  insurmountable  stops  him.  In  the  Scotch  Uni- 

orun  tt  - ° JaS  dlI,nmis.betl  .since  the  famine.  versities  a different  system  prevails.  They  are  in  a 

i ■'  diversity  educatmn,  it  appears,  is  not  in  de-  position  somewhat  like  us  in  this  regard — that  there  is 

an  in  ie  three  kingdoms ; and,  therefore,  I would  no  positive  practical  value  given  to  the  Degree.  The 
ask  you,  have  you  any  well-founded  hope  that  you  ever  A.M.  Degree,  which  is  generally  the  one  taken  in  Scot- 
can,  by  auy  inducement  you  can  think  of,  expect  a large  land,  in  Arts,  is  not  required  by  the  Church ; there  is, 

°r  cf . students  to  take  the  B.A.  Degree  at  the  therefore.no  professional  class  to  support  it.  Further, 

Q ens  niversity?  I certainly  hope  so.  This  Uni-  the  Scotch  Universities  are  not  represented  in  Parlia- 
versity  system  has  been  only  five  or  six  years  in  action,  ment.  Some  years  ago  a discussion  took  place  in  Par- 

• nias  ex|Med,  during  the  entire  of  that  period,  under  liameut  on  the  assignment  of  seats  in  lieu  of  those  of 
inuuences  ot  the  most  opposing  and  depressing  cka-  St.  Alban’s  and  Sudbury,  which  had  been  disfranchised, 
racter.  it  has  not  received,  even  from  the  Government  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Chancellor  of  the 

o ounded  it,  and  are  ostensibly  its  supporters,  that  Exchequer,  that,  in  such  a case  as  the  disfranchisement 

ac  that  countenance,  to  which  it  is  entitled ; and  of  a borough  like  St.  Alban’s,  the  Membership  should  be 

e result  has  been,  that  great  difficulty  has  been  felt  conferred  upon  a University  which  would  supply  an  en- 
y many  persons  with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  lightened  constituency,  and  which  was  not  represented 
i 'vou,  g*ve  fheir  adhesion  to  it.  With  regard  in  the  House.  It  was  also  remarked  that,  though 
o i o the  University  and  this  College — of  course,  I such  a Membership  as  that  under  discussion  would  be 
o not  intend  to  speak  of  the  other  Colleges — taking  naturally  conferred  on  some  of  the  Scotch  Universities 
into  consideration  the  number  of  students  on  the  rolls  unlortunately,  in  the  Scotch  Universities  there  were 

ere,  as  compared  with  other  places,  and  taking  into  no  means  of  forming  a constituency,  because  the  De- 
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The  grees,  not  having  hitherto  any  practical  value,  had  not 
Queen’s  been  taken.  Now  precisely  a similar  cause  has  hitherto 
GorkE’  ex‘ste<l  respect  to  the  Queen’s  University.  Our 

' Medical  Degree  is  placed  under  a positive  disadvantage 

Sir  Robert  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  our  Arts  Degrees  have 
m k"i’a.'K  S"  n°t  the  advantages  which  the  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  in  the  English  Universities,  have ; 
and,  unfortunately,  owing  to  the  existence  of  feelings  in 
this  country,  which,  I hope,  will  be  gradually  effaced, 
Catholic  young  men  at  least,  who  have  taken  out  their 
Degrees  in  these  Colleges,  are  exposed  to  inconveni- 
ence and  unpleasantness,  in  consequence  of  having  lent 
their  support  and  contributed  to  the  success  of  a system 
of  education  to  which  the  authorities  of  their  Church  are 
opposed. 

2043.  What  I want  to  know  is,  whether  your  educa- 
tional requirements  are  well  designed  for  the  class  that 
is  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  them  in  Ireland,  or 
whether  you  have  not  constructed  an  education  which 
may  be  of  .great  value  to  a few  persons,  but  which  is 
not  available  for  the  generality  of  people  in  this 
country  ?— University  education  must  be  looked  upon 
as  being  the  education  of  the  higher  class,  and  the 
higher  portion  of  the  middle  class.  The  education  of 
the  highest  class  is  not  carried  on  in  this  country — they 
go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  minor  gentry,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class,  will  look  forward 
to  University  education;  and,  I think,  that  any  steps 
which  would  induce  this  class  of  persons,  upon  whom, 
socially  and  politically,  the  interests  of  the  country 
depend,  to  satisfy  themselves  with  any  thing  but  the 
very  highest  education  that  could  be  given  to  them, 
would  be  a public  misfortune. 

2044.  Then  youstill  believe  that  the  classes  which  3m  u 
have  enumerated,  will  continue  to  increase,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  proper  arrangements,  that  the  number  of 
students  who  seek  the  Degree  conferred  for  passing  an 
Examination  in  this  high  course  of  Classics,  Mathematics, 
and  the  Natural  Sciences,  will  also  increase? — I have 
already  stated  that  I felt  so  strongly  the  desirability  of  a 
certain  simplification,  and,  I may  say,  diminution  of  the 
subjects  in  our  curriculum,  that  I would  be  myself  the 
person  to  suggest  to  the  University  Senate  some  changes 
— that  I was  opposed  to  alterations  when  the  matter 
was  before  the  Senate  only  because  I conceived  that 
they  would  be  then  misinterpreted  or  misrepresented. 
Therefore,  when  I say  I would  fully  maintain  the  pre- 
sent standard,  I consider  that  quite  possible  although 
the  number  of  subjects  in  our  curriculum  might  be 
diminished  one-half : because  if  we  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  subjects,  it  would  only  be  that  the  student  might 
concentrate  his  attention  on  those  that  remain ; and, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  make  his  education  more  perfect. 

2045.  Do  you  think  that  this  change  in  the  curricu- 
lum would  lead  to  an  increased  number  of  students  in 
the  Colleges? — I do  not  think  that  it  would  have  any 
immediate  effect  in  that  respect.  I think  it  would  lead 
to  increased  numbers  taking  the  Degree;  but,  as  regards 
the  success  of  the  University,  and  of  the  Colleges  them- 
selves, in  point  of  numbers,  I would  look  more  to  time 
— to  the  gradual  effacement  of  the  feelings  of  various 
Muds  that  have  hitherto  been  in  operation  against  the 
Colleges,  and  to  what  is  also  of  great  importance  that 
it  should  be  the  well-understood  intention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  maintain  the  system  of  United 
Education  in  Ireland.  I believe  nothing  has  been  more 
fatal  to  the  progress  of  the  Colleges,  and  nothing  has 
affected  our  numbers  more,  than  the  general  impression 
which  has  been  felt  that  United  Education  is  not  to  be 
permanently  maintained,  and,  therefore,  persons  have 
been  afraid  of  exhibiting  themselves  as  approving  or 
devoted  to  it,  lest  such  approval  or  devotion  might  com- 
promise them  in  the  future  condition  of  affairs,  when 
Exclusive,  Sectarian  Education  would  be  adopted. 

2046.  Would  you  not  think  it  an  improvement 
in  the  curriculum  to  arrange  the  groups  of  subjects 
so  that  you  might  say  to  the  young  men,  there  are 
certain  subjects  which  you  must  be  examined  in,  but 
for  the  remainder  you  may  choose  any  group  you  please, 
and  that  group  only? — That  corresponds  almost  with 
the  idea  which  I submitted  to  the  Senate — that  there 


should  be  almost  a commencement  in  part  of  the  studies,  The 
and  that  whilst  every  student  should  be  required  to  Queen’s 
pursue  and  fairly  master  certain  common  subjects  which  College, 
might  have  been  established  as  the  basis  of  all  Univer-  t'0RK' 
sity  education — that  he  should  then  pass  to  some  group  sir  Robert 
or  selection  of  subjects  suited  to  his  taste  or  intellectual  Kaiu'<  r.u.s., 
capacity.  m.k.i.a. 

2047.  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  students  complain 
of  the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  study  subjects 
they  are  not  examined  in  at  the  University? — They 
have  complained  very  frequently  of  being  pressed 
by  the  entire  course,  but  I have  never  heard  complaints 
as  to  individual  subjects. 

2048.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  student  ask  why  lie 
should  be  compelled  to  attend  lectures,  and  be  subjected 
to  Professorial  Examination  at  the  end  of  these  lectures, 
whilst  the  University  did  not  require  him  to  be  exa- 
mined in  them  for  his  Degree? — I never  heard  com- 
plaints of  that  kind,  but  there  have  been  complaints  of 
the  general  weight  of  the  course,  and  of  the  amount  of 
labor  that  it  involved. 

2049.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  might 
be  reduced  ? — Very  possibly  on  the  whole  it  might  be 
reduced  with  advantage. 

2050.  There  are  a number  of  students  who  enter 
here  and  matriculate,  but  go  off  without  having  com- 
pleted their  course  by  taking  the  B.A.  Degree.  In 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  men  who  enter,  unless  there 
be  some  very  strong  cause  against  it,  go  on  to  the 
Degree  ; and  it  is  reckoned  rather  a slur  on  a man  if 
he  does  not.  Here  it  is  not  a slur,  but  the  usual  practice, 
that  he  should  not  take  the  Degree;  and  I want  to  know 
to  what  extent  the  men  go  off  who  do  not  go  through  the 
Third  Session? — The  rate  of  diminution  has  not  been  at 
all  so  rapid  as  formerly.  I think  it  desirable  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have  a return  of  that  sort,  and  I 
myself  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  it  that  I 
have  given  one  every  year  in  my  Report.  I have 
now  before  me  a return,  in  a rough  way,  which,  how- 
ever, the  Registrar  can  put  in  proper  form,  from  which 
it  appears  that  last  year  there  were  sixty-nine  First- 
year  students,  thirty-four  of  the  Second  year,  twenty- 
four  of  the  Third  year,  and  twenty-two  of  the  Fourth 
year. 

2051 . That  is,  nearly  two-thirds  have  gone  off  with- 
out completing  their  course  ? — One  of  the  causes  for 
the  diminution  is,  that  our  Matriculation  Examination 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  work  that  is  to  be  afterwards 
done  in  the  College,  disproportionate.  We  were  obliged 
to  make  it  so  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  state  of 
preparatory  schools. 

2052.  Do  you  recommend  an  increased  Matriculation 
Examination  which  would  diminish  the  number  of 
students,  or  a lowering  of  the  curriculum  in  conformity 
with  the  Matriculation  Examination  ? — I would  recom- 
mend neither.  I would  recommend  what  I hope  is  in 
progress  of  being  done — the  proper  organization  of 
secondary  schools,  by  which  instruction  will  be  ob- 
tained that  will  properly  prepare  persons  for  entering 
College,  so  that  we  may  render  our  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination higher  and  more  satisfactory  than  it  is  at 
present.  Thus  our  students,  on  entering,  would  be  at 
once  able  to  proceed,  without  disproportionate  labor 
to  themselves,  with  the  studies  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Professors,  and  there  would  not  be  that  great 
dropping  off  which  now  occurs  after  the  First  year.  The 
students  now  find  that  they  are  not  able  to  work,  and 
either  go  over  the  year  again  or  go  back  to  school 
again,  and  work  some  more  time  and  re-enter.  If  the 
system  of  secondary  education  was  properly  organized, 
as  we  have  reason  to  expect  it  will,  that  source  of  drop- 
ping off  would  entirely  cease.  Another  cause  is  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  our  young  men  go  into  business,  and 
get  appointments  under  the  system  of  Competitive  Exa- 
minations. Some  students  who  would  have  most  highly 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  University  Examina- 
tions, left  this  College  without  completing  their  course  of 
studies.  For  example,  Mr.  Daly  was  only  in  his  Second- 
year  course  of  study  when  he  passed  most  creditably  at 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination.  Mr.  Sexton,  who 
went  to  Woolwich,  and  Mr.  Moriarty,  who  went  to 
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The  Haileybury,  and  afterwards  to  India,  were  Undergra- 
Quken's  duates.  Then  it  must  be  understood  that  the  class  which 
°CobkGE>  wc  ^ave  to  educate,  for  instance,  in  Cork,  is  tlio  middle 

’ class.  A merchant  will  send  his  sons  to  College;  they 

sir  Robert  will  pursue  for  a time  their  education,  and  are  then 
A'ane,  i.k.s.  , called  away  to  their  father’s  business,  who  may,  perhaps, 
require  them  as  assistants  in  consequenceof  the  extension 
of  his  business,  or,  perhaps,  his  having  fallen  into  ill- 
health.  This  deprives  the  College  of  students,  and  that 
tendency  prevails  to  a considerable  extent.  These,  I 
think,  are  the  two  principal  causes  of  diminution  in  the 
number  of  those  who  fall  away ; and  they  arc  coupled 
with  the  absence,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  of  any  prac- 
tical advantage  to  be  obtained  by  the  class  of  students 
who  do  not  look  forward  to  Honors.  If  a man  intends 
looking  for  Honors  he  goes  on ; but  if  ho  does  not, 
after  pursuing  his  education  for  a couple  of  years,  he 
finds  the  work  as  he  approaches  to  his  Degree  exceed- 
ingly heavy;  and  if  he  is  not  actuated  by  feelings  of 
ambition,  or  carried  forward  by  his  taste  for  Literature 
or  Science,  he  drops  off. 

2053.  I would  understand  your  first  cause  to  be,  that 
the  education  given  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  ahead  of  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  country? — Yes, and  I think 
fortunately  so.  If  we  had  not  left  in  the  organization 
of  this  system  a blank  which  we  knew  perfectly  well 
circumstances  would  require  to  be  filled  up,  and  which 
is  being  filled  up,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  Model  Schools  by  the  National  Board,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  will,  I hope,  be  still  further  filled  up  by 
comprehensive  arrangements  for  secondary  education — 
if  we  had  not  left  this  blank,  but  had  made  ourselves 
Secondary  Schools,  we  never  should  have  had,  perhaps,  a 
Universitysystem.  The  opportunity  that  occurred  might 
not  occur  again  for  centuries;  and  if  we  had  not  availed 
ourselves  of  it,  we  would  have  had  the  educational 
system  in  Ireland  infinitely  inferior  to  what  it  is  now. 

2054.  Your  second  cause  raises  the  question  whether 
this  University  education,  which  you  say  you  distinctly 
contemplated  and  wished  for — whether  it  is  the  sort  of 
education  which  should  be  sought  by  the  class  of  stu- 
dents that  you  say  are  leaving  for  business,  and  who  are 
likely  to  go  off  as  much  hereafter  as  they  have  hitherto 
done.  Therefore,  what  I should  like  to  know  is,  whether 
you  think  a student,  who  goes  away  after  the  Second 
year,  gets  in  this  College  the  education  best  suited  for 
him? — I do  not  believe  that  the  falling-off  in  the  num- 
bers of  our  Third-year  students  is  likely  to  continue. 
There  is  a point  of  view  in  which  I should  wish  this 
question  to  be  considered ; 1 allude  to  the  number  of 
studeuts  above  our  Scholarships  each  year.  The  first 
year  the  College  opened  the  number  of  Scholarships 
available  for  distribution  was  very  large,  because  the 
entire  funds  for  Scholarships  was  available  for  First 
year  Scholarships.  There  is  a provision  in  the  Sta- 
tutes regulating  the  distribution  of  Scholarships  until 
the  final  and  complete  development  of  the  Colleges 
had  taken  place.  The  consequence  was,  there  was  a 
great  number  of  Scholarships  in  the  first  year  after  the 
opening  of  the  Colleges,  in  the  second  year  not  so  many, 
not  so  many  in  the  third  year,  and  it  was  only  in  the 
fourth  year  they  assumed  a permanent  condition.  I 
take  it  that  the  fair  measure  of  the  rate  of  progress 
of  this  system  of  education  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
gross  number  of  our  students,  but  in  the  number  of 
students  each  year  above  the  number  that  are  in  a 
manner  paid.  We  may  regard  the  Scholar  in  the  light 
of  a young  man  who  is,  for  the  purposes  of  public  policy, 
paid  for  educating  himself.  The  opinion  entertained 
by  the  public  as  to  this  system  of  education  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  tested  by  the  number  of  persons  who  avail 
themselves  of  that  system,  without  being  paid  for  it. 
Now,  if  we  deduct  from  the  number  attending  the  College 
each  year  since  its  foundation  the  number  of  Scholars, 
we  shall  find  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  remaining 
class,  the  independent  students,  has  been  very  consi- 
derable. 

2055.  My  question  bears  upon  the  fact  of  persons 
entering  for  a time  and  then  going  away  ? — I do  not 
consider  that  that  is  likely  to  last. 

2056.  One  of  the  causes  you  have  referred  to  is  a 
permanent  cause? — Yes;  but  the  existence  of  a per- 


manent cause,  though  powerful  enough  to  affect  the  The 
College  at  one  period,  may  not  be  powerful  enough  to  Queen’s 
affect  it  at  another  period.  The  inducements  to  take  Coiaege, 
Degrees  may  increase,  and  I believe  will  increase  in  such  CoiiK- 
a proportion  as  completely  to  overrule  that  second  Sh~/tobert 
cause— of  course,  not  in  every  instance,  but  in  the  great  *“«e,r.n.s., 
majority  of  instances.  If  our  young  men  find,  as  j M K I A- 
hope  they  will,  that  in  society  and  the  Public  Service  the 
possession  of  the  Queen’s  University  Degree  is  valued, 
that  it  stamps  upon  them  a certain  social  position,  as  does 
the  Degree  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  they  will  be  anxious 
to  take  it ; and  I hope  that  such  sentiments,  after  a few 
years,  will  become  so  strong  and  decided,  that  a young 
man,  even  if  circumstances  obliged  him  to  support  him- 
self in  College  for  a year  or  two,  will  still  return  and 
take  out  the  Degree.  The  case  of  Mr.  Henessy  is  a 
case  in  point.  He  is  at  present  reckoned  as  a person 
who  went  off  without  taking  his  Degree;  but  that 
gentleman,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  obtained  a most 
creditable  position  in  the  Public  Service,  has  signified 
his  intention  of  presenting  himself  for  the  Degree  in 
September  next.  What  is  now  an  individual  case  will 
become  the  rule  when  the  opposition  to  our  system  of 
education  has  ceased,  and  when  it  has  been  fully  re- 
ceived and  adopted  by  the  country. 

2057.  I do  not  see  how  the  social  position  which  you 
anticipate  and  hope,  the  Degree  will  confer,  can  induce 
the  young  man  who  is  required  for  business  in  the 
Second  year,  and  hcbelongstoaclassof  students  on  which 
there  will  be  a permanent  cause  operating,  to  stay  a year 
longer,  and  in  the  end  submit  himself  to  a difficult 
Examination? — There  will  be  every  year  a certain  fall- 
ing off ; and  my  answer  was  intended  to  relate  to  what 
might  be  expected  to  be  the  proporti  onate  rate  of  decrease. 

2058.  I wanted  to  have  explained  why  it  is  that  a large 
number  of  persons  who  enter  here  go  off  without  having 
completed  the  fixed  period  of  their  education — without 
having  gone  through  the  Third  year,  and  finally  stood 
the  Examination  at  the  University.  You  have  stated 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  this  is,  that  there  is  a number 
of  persons  who  are  required  for  business  and  other  avo- 
cations in  life,  which  take  them  away  after  a time.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  consider  that  the  edu- 
cation which  is  afforded  to  that  class  of  persons  in  the 
College  is  the  best  that  could  be  afforded,  or  at  least  as 
good  as  they  could  get  any  place  else  ? — I think  that  the 
young  man,  although  he  may  be  prevented  by  family 
circumstances  from  completing  bis  course,  gets  the  best 
education  that  he  could  get  for  the  time  in  any  place. 

He  would  undoubtedly  have  left  College  without  having 
arrived  at  the  full  standard,  but  he  would  leave  the 
College  well  educated  up  to  the  point  to  which  he  had 
gone.  The  result  of  lowering  our  standard  in  a very 
material  degree,  to  such  an  individual  as  that,  would,  I 
think,  be  very  detrimental ; for  if  the  standard  at  the 
Degree  Examinations  be  very  low,  the  standard  of 
teaching  for  that  Examination  must  be  proportionately 
low,  because,  in  that  case,  a Professor  would  not  feel 
himself  justified  in  lecturing,  selecting  books,  and 
adopting  a mode  of  treating  subjects,  which  would  be 
only  suitable  for  an  Honor  man. 

2059.  You  have  got  a system  constructed  to  educate 
young  men  for  the  B.A.  Degree;  and  it  appears  from 
your  statement,  that  a large  proportion  of  the  students 
who  enter  this  College  abandon  this  education  after  a 
time.  The  question  I now  put  is,  not  whether  you 
have  constructed  your  system  of  education  with  refe- 
rence to  the  B.  A.  Degree,  but  whether  students  who  go 
away,  and  who  form  two-thirds  in  point  of  numbers,  get 
that  education  which  is  best  for  them ; and  whether 
they  have  not  a right  to  complain,  and  say  that  this 
education  is  very  well  suited  for  parties  going  to  the 
B.A.  Degree,  but  not  suited  to  them,  or  to  their  class  ? — 

Sofar  as  I can  judge,  I believe  that  the  student  who  pur- 
sues a portion  of  his  education  under  our  present 
standard,  would  derive  as  much  benefit  as  if  he  pursued 
what  might  be  considered  an  entire  education  under  a 
low  standard. 

2060.  Is  not  the  education  which  such  young  men 
now  receive  at  present  fragmentary  ? — It  is  not  frag- 
mentary. It  would  be  fragmentary  if  the  studeut  was 
away  at  one  time,  and  came  back  at  another;  but  if  the 
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The  student  remains  in  College  one  or  two  years,  and  is  then 
Queen’s  forced  by  family  circumstances  to  leave,  without  having 
^CorkGE’  compLted  the  curriculum  of  education,  his  education  so 

' far  as  it  goes  cannot  be  considered  fragmentary.  His 

Sir  Sobei-t  education  has,  to  a certain  extent,  been  continuous. 

^R-s"  2061.  It  may  have  been  continuous,  but  it  has  not  been 

carried  out  to  the  end,  and  is  in  that  sense  incomplete? — 
It  is  incomplete  in  that  sense — every  system  of  education 
not  pursued  to  the  end  is  incomplete;  but  a bad  system, 
or  a low  system,  would  be  incomplete,  even  though  it 
were  pursued  to  the  end. 

2062.  Do  not  two-thirds  of  the  students,  as  compared 
with  the  number  who  attend  the  College,  necessarily 
leave  with  an  incomplete  education  in  the  sense  I have 
mentioned  ? — That  observation  applies  principally  to 
one  class  of  students.  This  decrement  or  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  students,  who  do  not  proceed  through  the 
entire  course,  consists  of  three  classes  of  students.  One 
class  consists  of  students  who  have  made  such  distin- 
guished progress  in  their  education  that  they  leave  Col- 
lege prematurely,  in  consequence  of  having  obtained  ap- 
pointments and  distinctions  elsewhere.  It  is  a small  class, 
but  a class  which  still  requires  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Another  class  is  composed  of  persons  taken  from  College 
by  their  parents  on  account  of  family  circumstances ; 
and  this  would  continue,  no  matter  whether  the  system 
of  education  was  high  or  low.  If  a merchant  here,  for 
instance,  dies,  and  his  son  has  to  leave  College  and  pro- 
ceed to  business,  it  will  be  a matter  of  perfect  indifference 
to  him,  whether  the  education  is  high  or  low ; but  there 
is  a third  class,  and  probably  the  most  numerous  class, 
who  find  the  work  of  the  College  too  hard  in  compari- 
son with  their  previous  state  of  preparation.  Now  I 
would  consider  it  more  judicious  to  provide  means  for 
the  better  preparation  of  that  class  than  to  alter  the 
system  of  University  education,  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
modating their  deficiencies. 

2063-  What  would  you  say  to  an  arrangement  by 
which,  side  by  side  with  your  present  high  education, 
there  might  be  established  another  education,  which 
you  may  call  English  or  Commercial,  having  a distinct 
course  marked  out  for  it,  so  that  there  would  be  co- 
existing in  the  same  College  the  means  of  going  on 
to  the  B.A.  Degree,  and  also  of  obtaining  an  education 
which  did  not  demand  such  high  acquirements  ? — We 
have  shadowed  out  such  a system  in  our  constitution, 
by  the  establishment  of  our  Schools  of  Engineering 
and  Agriculture,  the  latter  of  which,  though  under  the 
name  of  Agriculture,  is  a School  of  general  popular 
knowledge.  So  much  have  I felt  the  importance  of  this 
subject,  that  one  of  the  first  things  which  I did  after 
the  institution  of  these  Colleges,  was  to  address  a com- 
munication to  the  National  Board  of  Education,  bringing 
under  its  notice  the  great  public  advantages  which 
would  be  attained  by  a point  of  contact  being  established 
between  that  Board  and  these  Colleges,  by  which  young 
men  trained  in  their  schools  (at  that  time  they  had  not 
established  their  Model  Schools),  who  had  distinguished 
themselves — who  had  shown  capabilities  for  a higher 
order  of  education,  should  be  transferred  to  the  Colleges, 
aud  without  being  in  any  way  compelled  to  enter  for 
the  Dead  Languages,  or  purely  scholastic  courses,  should 
be  supplied  in  the  Colleges  with  the  means  of  advancing 
their  practical  education. 

2064.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a large  class  of 
persons  for  whom  you  might  open  a wide  field  of  bene- 
ficial instruction  by  taking  portion  of  your  present 
system,  and  making  out  of  it  a special  education  ? — I 
think  so.  In  the  original  scheme  of  education  contem- 
plated there  was  provision  made  for  special  courses  to  a 
greater  extent  than  was  finally  settled  on.  Our  plans 
were  submitted  to  some  eminent  University  authorities 
both  in  this  country  and  England — particularly  in  Eng- 
land ; and  I think  that  the  system  at  present  adopted 
was  made  to  partake,  to  a larger  extent,  of  the  old  Uni- 
versity system,  at  the  suggestion  of  external  parties, 
than  we  originally  intended  ourselves. 

2065.  Is  it  competent  to  the  Council  to  construct 
such  a course  of  education  as  has  been  indicated  without 
reference  to  the  Senate? — Unless  there  was  a University 
Degree  or  Certificate  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  it,  I do 
not  think  the  Senate  would  have  any  jurisdiction. 


2066.  Is  it  within  your  competency  to  give  a College 
Diploma  for  a good  sound  English  education  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Col- 
lege to  give  a Diploma  of  any  sort.  I think  that  the 
giving  of  such  a Diploma  would  be  trenching  on  the 
functions  of  the  central  Body ; and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  central  action  of  the  University  should  be  fully  sus- 
tained and  supported.  In  our  Engineering  School,  the 
University  at  present  gives  a Diploma ; but  no  student 
has  ever  taken  out  that  Diploma.  We  have  had  alto- 
gether in  this  College,  independent  of  this  year,  eighty 
students  who  passed  through  the  Engineering  course  ; 
but  the  University  requires  that  before  being  examined 
for  the  Diploma,  the  student  shall  have  been  two  years 
engaged  in  practical  exercise  as  an  engineer.  Now, 
our  Engineering  students,  almost  when  they  had  left 
College,  but  at  all  events  long  before  the  expiration  of 
the  two  years,  have  got  employment  of  such  a profitable 
nature,  that  not  one  of  them  ever  thought  of  troubling 
himself  to  look  for  the  University  Diploma. 

2067.  Does  not  that  prove  the  reverse  of  your  pro- 
position, not  that  central  action  is  of  value,  but  that 
College  action  is  a good  thing  ? — On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  is,  that  those  young  men  have  very  frequently — al- 
most universally — expressed  their  extreme  regret  in 
not  having  the  Diploma.  By  the  excellence  of  their 
education  they  got  a start  in  life  without  it,  but  they 
would  infinitely  prefer  having  it ; and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  requirement  of  two  years’  practice,  which  is  not 
required  by  any  other  University,  every  one  of  these 
students  would  have  gone  up  for  the  Diploma.  In  the 
original  programme  provision  was  made  by  which  the 
College  was  authorized  to  give  a Certificate  of  a person’s 
being  a qualified  Assistant  Engineer.  This  was,  how- 
ever, abolished;  but  we  still  give  Certificates  to  our 
Engineering  students,  which  show  they  have  passed 
through  a certain  course,  though  not  that  they  are 
qualified  Engineers. 

2068.  Supposingtliatthe  College  Body  had  constructed 
a good  English  education,  and  found  that  it  had  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  population  of  this  locality, 
would  it  be  within  their  competency  to  give  a Certifi- 
cate which  would  show  what  the  holder  had  gone  through, 
and  that  he  had  acquitted  himself  creditably? — It  would 
be  perfectly  within  their  competency. 

2069.  Is  there  an  Honor  classification  in  the  College — 
I mean  a classification  according  to  merit  at  the  Ses- 
sional Examinations  ? — The  students  are  arranged  in 
their  order  of  merit  on  lists,  that  are  posted  up  by  the 
authority  of  the  Council. 

2070.  Would  it  be  practicable,  in  establishing  this 
new  system  of  education,  to  have  an  Honor  list,  by  which 
a man’s  position  would  be  marked  if  he  was  first,  second, 
or  third  Wrangler ; or,  as  at  Oxford,  by  which  there  might 
be  Classes  established,  so  that  a young  man  might  say 
to  a mercantile  house — I was  first,  second,  or  third 
Wrangler,  or  I got  such  a distinction  in  the  First  Class 

or  Second  Class  in  the  English  course  at  Cork  College? 

That  is  actually  done  at  the  Sessional  Examination. 
Each  Professor  arranges  his  class  in  the  order  of  merit 
within  certain  limits — from  1 to  5,  or  perhaps  to  10. 
This  list  is  posted  on  the  College  gates,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  local  newspapers. 

2071.  Of  course  there  would  be  a very  great  distinc- 
tion between  merely  attending  a single  class  and  passing 
a Sessional  Examination  for  that  class,  and  getting  a 
Certificate  for  a complete  course.  The  Certificate  should 
not  be  merely  the  Certificate  of  a single  Professor  in  a 
single  department,  but  should  be  a Certificate  of  a system 
of  education.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  carrying  this 
out  here  or  elsewhere  ?— I think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  develop  or  add  to  the  branches  taught  in 
the  College  by  the  institution  of  an  education  such  as 
you  mention,  but  it  should  not  be  considered  an  educa- 
tion of  a University  character. 

2072.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a defect  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  that  the  experience  aud  the 
intelligence  of  the  gentlemen  who  carry  on  the  education 
in  them  are  not  represented  in  the  Queen’s  University 
Senate  ?— I do  not  think  that  the  Colleges  are  at  all 
sufficiently  represented  on  the  Senate.  Originally  there 
was  a proposition  made  that  both  the  Presidents  and 
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The  Vice-Presidents  should  be  members  of  tlie  Senate,  so 
Queen's  that  each  College  would  have  two  representatives  on  the 
College,  Senate.  There  was,  however,  great  practical  difficulty 
0RK‘  with  regard  to  having  the  Vice-President  a Senator, 
Sir  Robert  inasmuch  as  it  is  indispensable  to  provide  for  the  exe- 
jEme.r.B.s,  cutive  government  of  the  College  in  the  absence  of  the 
b.b.la.  President ; and  it  was  feared  that  if  the  Vice-President 
was  on  the  Senate  when  the  President  was  also  on  the 
Senate,  the  executive  administration  of  the  College 
might  suffer  injury.  It  was,  therefore,  decided,  after  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  by  the  Board  of  Colleges,  or 
rather  decided  by  the  Government,  that  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident should  not  be  a member  of  the  Senate.  The 
Board  of  Colleges  was  very  much  divided  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Board  consisted  of  five  members  when  this 
proposition  was  under  consideration  (Dr.  Kirwan,  who 
was  originally  President  of  Galway  College,  was  not 
able  to  attend),  and  three  were  favorable  to  the  Vice- 
Presidents  being  members  of  the  Senate  ; but  the  other 
two  saw  a good  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way, 
and  the  Government  eventually  decided  in  favor  of  the 
plan  recommended  by  the  minority.  The  Colleges  are, 
therefore,  represented  in  the  Senate  only  by  the  Presi- 
dents ; but,  from  practical  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Senate,  I consider  that  a more  full  and  efficient  repre- 
sentation of  the  Colleges  should  be  introduced. 

2073.  The  President  is  not  actually  engaged  in  the 
teaching  of  the  College  ? — No  ; he  is  purely  an  adminis- 
trative officer. 

207 4.  Therefore  one  can  conceive,  without  theslightest 

reference  to  the  presentPresidents,thatsuchpersonsmight 

not  keep  up  their  sympathies  with  the  course  of  edu- 
cational improvements,  but  might,  after  being  a longtime 
in  office,  become  strongly  conservative,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  modern  improvements.  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
system  by  which  the  Professors  would  be  able  to  bring 
subjects  under  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  than  by 
direct  representation  ? — At  present  there  is  no  practical 
difficulty  as  to  bringing  subjects  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Seuate ; but  I consider  that  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  would  accrue  if  there  was  a power  of  repre- 
senting, in  person,  more  fully  the  educational,  and  not 
merely  the  administrational,  interests  of  the  College. 

2075.  Could  you  suggest  any  scheme  by  which  the 
Professors  might  be  represented  on  the  Senate  ? — I con- 
sider that  it  might  be  done  by  having,  in  addition  to 
the  President,  a couple  of  the  Professors  of  each  Col- 
lege members  of  tho  Senate  for  a year,  in  the  same 
way  as  they  are  elected  to  be  members  of  the  College 
Council. 

2076.  Might  not  the  same  regulation  be  made  as  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  which  a certain  number  of 
the  Tutors  are  annually  elected  as  representatives  on 
the  Council  for  a limited  period  ?— I think  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  bo  extremely  useful ; and  I think  it  is 
very  important,  in  another  point  of  view,  that  something 
of  that  sort  should  be  done.  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  the  University,  constituted  as  it  is,  with  the 
Presidents  the  sole  representatives  of  the  Colleges,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Body  otherwise  formed  of  persons,  for  the 
most  part  involved  in  interests  connected  with  Dublin- 
more  connected,  we  shall  say,  with  the  University  of 
Dublin,  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  or  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  than  with  the  Queen’s  University— 
when  a discussion  arises  upon  certain  matters,  inevitably 
a conflict  of  interests  becomes  involved,  although  each 
individual  Senator  is  perfectly  upright  and  honest.  The 
benate,  therefore,  does  not  act  with  that  unity  which  is 
desirable  for  the  interests  of  the  Queen’s  University,  or 
as  it  would  do  if  more  Queen’s  College  blood  was  in- 
fused into  it. 

2077 . With  regard  to  the  Non-Matriculated  students, 
could  not  more  be  done  for  them  by  bringing  them  into 
closer  connexion  with  the  College.  I understood  at 
-tscllast  that  they  were  not  incorporated  with  the  Exami- 
nations of  the  classes  ?— That  is  not  the  case  here.  There 
is  no  distinction  made  in  the  Examinations;  but  the 
■Non- Matriculated  students  cannot  obtain  prizes  under 
the  Statutes. 

2078.  We  were  informed  at  Belfast  that  all  they  got 
was  simply  an  attestation  that  they  had  attended  a 
certain  class,  but  they  were  not  included  in  the  Profes- 


sors’ lists  of  merit?— Our  plan  is  as  follows  : — At  the  The 
end  of  the  Session,  the  Professor  examines  his  class,  com-  Queen's 
posed  of  Matriculated  and  Non-Matriculated  students.  Colujge, 
They  are  then  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  the  CoRK' 
Non-Matriculated  students  who  distinguish  themselves  Sir  Robert 
take  their  place  the  same  as  the  other  students ; they  Kane^-B-S- 
are  deprived  by  the  Statutes  from  receiving  money  UBXA‘ 
rewards,  but  they  receive  a Certificate  of  attendance, 
and  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  every  other  re- 
spect as  the  Matriculated  students. 

2079.  At  Belfast  the  objection  was  made  to  allowing 
the  Non-Matriculated  students  to  compete  with  Matricu- 
lated students,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  were  over- 
weighted in  comparison  with  the  former.  Do  you  think 
that  objection  is  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Non-Matriculated  students  with  the 
Matriculated  at  the  Examinations?—!  do  not  think 
that  any  inconvenience  has  been  felt  from  our  present 
practice. 

2080.  Are  you  in  favor  of  combining  them  all  in 
one  body  to  be  examined,  and  then  placing  each  student 
according  to  his  answers?— I do  not  think  that  would 
be.  acting  fairly  towards  the  Matriculated  students,  in 
this  respect,  that  a person,  for  instance,  in  Cork,  well 
acquainted  with  a particular  subject,  might  enter  as  a 
Non-Matriculated  student.  In  addition  to  having  the 
advantage  of  a considerable  previous  knowledge,  he 
would  be  able  to  concentrate  himself  more  on  particular 
subjects,  and  thereby  displace,  unfairly,  the  Matricu- 
lated student  with  whom  he  came  into  competition. 

2081.  You  compel  him  to  be  a student  of  the  College. 

He  cannot  be  examined  until  he  has  attended  a certain 
course,  and  you  think  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Matriculated  student,  in  having  such  a person  put  in 
competition  with  him,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
advantage  of  bringing  such  a person  from  Cork  to  pursue 
his  studies  in  the  College?— I think  there  might  be 
adopted  a plan  by  which  the  difficulty  would  be  prac- 
tically removed,  and  which,  so  far  as  I recollect,  is  pretty 
nearly  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  The  students 
are  all  examined,  and  the  Professor  then  proceeds  to 
separate  them.  The  notice  posted  upon  the  College 
gates,  does  not  serve  so  much  as  a notice  which  indicates 
the  strict  order  of  merit,  as  a sort  of  placard  of  the 
promotion  of  the  students — of  the  separation  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  classes,  but  it  records  the 
position  of  the  student  on  examination.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  having  a sort  of  extra,  double  return — 
the  return  of  the  entire  class  as  an  aggregate  in  which 
the  Non-Matriculated  students  would  be  registered  along 
with  the  others,  and  a separate  return  of  the  Matriculated 
students. 

2082.  Your  plan  would  be  to  give  the  Non-Matricu- 
lated student  such  a Certificate  of  Honor  as  would  give 
him  his  relative  place  with  regard  to  persons  of  the 
same  class  as  himself,  but  not  a public  authoritative 
document  which  would  show  his  real  position  with  regard 
to  the  whole  class? — There  would  be  no  objection  to  pub- 
lishing his  position  relatively  to  the  entire  class ; but 
by  the  constitution  of  the  College  we  make  an  essential 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  students.  We 
are  obliged  to  consider  them  as  two  separate  bodies. 

2083.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  publishing,  as  the 
head  of  the  whole,  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  had 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  one  subject? — I think  that 
the  Matriculated  students  would  complain  of  that ; but 
still  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  just  reason  why 
the  young  man  who  had  completely  mastered  his  sub- 
ject should  not  be  registered. 

2084.  Would  you,  on  the  whole,  be  in  favor  of  a 
College  regulation,  whereby  there  should  be  published 
an  aggregate  list  of  merit  of  both  classes  of  students 
mixed  up  together  ? — My  opinion  at  present  is,  though 
I might  be  induced  to  alter  it  upon  more  careful  con- 
sideration, that  it  would  be  better  for  the  interests  of 
tho  College  to  allow  the  distinction  which  now  exists 
between  the  two  classes  to  remain. 

20S5-  If  a system  were  adopted  by  which  a young 
man,  who  had  a talent  for  a particular  branch,  and  who 
having  studied  that  branch  in  College,  obtained  first 
place  out  of  fifty  or  sixty  students  indiscriminately, 
would  it  not  be  a powerful  motive  to  bring  Non-Matri- 
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The  culated  students  to  tlie  College  ? — It  might  operate  so ; 

Qtjekn's  but  it  is  a question  worth  considering,  whether  it  would  be 
©obr8’  to  t^e  ot^er  students  in  the  College  who  had  divided 

' their  attention  among  a number  of  subjects,  and  who, 

sir  Hobert  consequently,  could  not  give  to  any  one  subject  that  con- 
Hat'.i’  rS"  centrated  attention  which  great  success  would  require. 

2086.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  such  a 
system  was  not  adopted  ? — I would  rather  that  such  a 
system  was  not  adopted.  I think  it  is  better  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  College  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  recognition  of  the  classes  of  Matriculated  and 
Non-Matriculated  students. 

2087.  I believe  that  the  Honors  and  Scholarships  are 
given  as  prizes  for  success  iu  special  studies  ? — In  some 
cases  they  are  given  for  special  studies ; but,  generally, 
they  are  not.  For  instance,  the  Literary  Scholarships 
are  not  by  any  means  special. 

2088.  They  are  special  as  far  as  regards  Literature. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  modify  all  the 
Scholarships  so  as  to  make  them  prizes,  as  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  not  for 
special  subjects,  but  prizes  which  might  be  obtained  for 
distinction  in  any  particular  branch  ? At  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  they  will  select  a man,  as  being  a great  Ma- 
thematician, or  for  being  distinguished  in  some  other 
branch.  At  Oriel  they  sometimes  select  a man  for  great 
knowledge  in  Greek,  at  another  time  for  a great  know- 
ledge of  Logics  or  Metaphysics ; but  still  the  principle 
is,  that  the  man  at  Cambridge  or  Oriel  is  not  examined 
upon  a specific  subject,  but  is  subjected  to  a general 
Examination.  Do  you  not  think  that  something  similar 
would  be  useful  in  this  College? — I think  the  principle 
upon  which  these  Examinations  are  conducted  is  funda- 
mentally wrong.  I think  if  you  examine  in  a great 
number  of  subjects,  the  probability  is  that  you  will  not 
obtain  distinguished  success  in  any  of  these  subjects. 
It  is  an  old  practice,  which  is  now  reforming.  In  the 
University  of  Dublin,  though  the  Fellowship  Examina- 
tion embraces  a wide  range  of  subjects,  the  Mathematical 
Sciences  preponderate.  If  you  examine  on  a great 
number  of  subjects,  you  should  give  to  each  subject  its 
proper  weight,  and  the  maximum  value  of  the  entire 
would  be  that  which  should  determine  the  result. 
That  is,  after  all,  coming  to  what,  perhaps,  is  somewhat 
loosely  termed  the  method  of  averages. 

2089.  That  system  brings  out  a high  average  man, 
but  the  other  system  I have  referred  to  brings  out 
a really  great  man? — With  reference  to  our  system, 
we  may  regard  it  in  embryo  as  yet ; but  it  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  object  of  the  Undergraduate  course  is 
to  develop  average  men  of  high  standard.  Having 
established  a sort  of  intellectual  plateau  by  that  Under- 
graduate course,  we  then  proceed  to  develop  the  higher 
elevations.  You  cannot  expect  a man  to  be  great  in 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History, 
though  he  may  obtain  a good  knowledge  of  all  these 
branches ; and,  therefore,  having  got  the  average  by  the 
Undergraduate  course,  we  start  with  the  Senior  Scholar- 
ship system  for  the  further  development  of  special 
branches.  I have  seen  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion 
which  I entertained  at  the  time  that  these  arrangements 
were  made — that  our  system  is  a good  system.  It  is  a 
bond  fide  system. 

2090.  Your  Senior  Scholarship  Examinations  take 
place  after  the  Undergraduate  course  ? — Yes  ■,  after  the 
taking  of  the  A.B.  Degree. 

2091.  Therefore,  in  place  of  being  the  test  of  a 
special  or  single  course;  followed  up  after  the  Degree  for 
-a  year,  the  Senior  Scholarship  comes  directly  after  your 
College  course  has  terminated? — We  do  not  possess  any 
thing  like  the  great  prizes  of  the  older  Universities 
to  induce  men  to  do  great  work.  All  we  can  possibly 
-do  is  to  give  a man  an  inducement  to  go  on  in  a certain 
line,  for  which  his  intellectual  powers  and  taste  fit  him. 

2092.  It  is  exactly  in  reference  to  that  that  I draw 
your  attention  to  the  system  of  awarding  Fellowships 
by  the  University  Degree,  under  which,  if  a man  get  a 
high  Mathematical  Degree  or  Classical  Degree,  that  test 
is  adopted,  and  he  is  elected  ; and  the  other  system  of 
submitting  the  candidate  to  a full  examination  in  his 
College  of  all  his  attainments.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  number  of  great  men  and  men  who  have  devoted 


themselves  to  special  subjects  produced  by  the  second  Tuk 
system  is  beyond  all  comparison  greater  than  by  the  Queen  s 
first.  I wish  to  know  whether  that  useful  element  in  College, 
the  second  system  might  not  be  introduced  into  this  Cork.  . 
College  with  advantage  ? — Its  introduction  depends  Sir  men 
a good  deal  upon  what  the  average  is.  If  we  take,  for  f.r.s.,. 
instance,  a low  average M R,I  A- 

2093.  I am  speaking  of  the  Senior  Scholars,  all  of 
whom  are  high  men? — Supposing  that  our  curriculum 
was  lowered  in  the  manner  which  has  been  referred  to, 
then,  I think,  the  system  would  have  acquired  a point 
from  which  distinction  in  special  courses  could  spring ; 
but,  I do  believe,  the  standard  of  general  education 
which  we  have  in  these  Colleges,  the  standard  of  the 
Examination  for  the  B.A.  Degree  which  we  have  at 
present,  and  the  subsequent  conferring  of  the  Senior 
Scholarships  if  properly  organized,  are  calculated  to 
bring  out  great  men.  I have  already  stated  that  I con- 
sidered our  Senior  Scholarship  system  as  never  having 
been  developed  at  ali,  owing  to  circumstances  over 
which  I could  uot  possibly  have  . control.  The  Senior 
Scholarship  system  has  never  been  set  to  work  beyond 
paying  the  money  to  some  few  young  men ; but  if  the 
Senior  Scholars  were  assigned,  as  should  be  the  case,  their 
proper  work  and  duties  in  the  College,  during  the  year  of 
their  Scholarship,  I think  wo  should  have  a set  of  men 
possessing  superior  ability  in  the  particular  branches 
for  which  they  felt  they  had  a taste  and  capability.  I 
conceive  that  that  would  practically  be  a system  afford- 
ing better  results  than  if  the  Senior  Scholarships  were 
made  the  reward  of  more  average  attainments.  I would 
beg  leave  to  add  that  although  the  Degree  Examination 
is  the  determination  of  the  average,  or,  at  least,  is  the 
determination  of  the  minimum  in  the  University,  the 
University  Honors  are  not  Examinations  for  the  mini- 
mum but  for  the  maximum.  The  University  Honors 
are  specialized  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  our 
Senior  Scholarships ; and,  I think,  practically,  that  the 
two  systems  would  come  to  the  same  thing,  because  the 
men  who  would  go  up  to  the  University  and  get  Honors 
in  those  special  departments  to  which  those  Honors  are 
appropriated,  would  be  the  same  men  who  would  get 
the  Scholarships. 

2094.  Is  the  Examination  in  the  University  on  the 
different  subjects  an  Examination  by  different  Examin- 
ers?—Yes. 

2095.  Of  course  the  tendency  of  that  is  to  make  the 
minimum  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  same  Examiner 
examined  in  all  the  subjects,  as  there  is  no  possibility  of 
a set  off,  as  it  were? — Very  much  greater. 

2096.  If  you  examine  a man  in  ten  subjects,  and  that 
he  acquits  himself  well  in  seven  or  eight,  you  would  find 
it  hard  to  reject  him  because  he  broke  down  in  a parti- 
cular department.  Does  not  the  power  of  veto  which  is 
given  to  each  of  the  Examiners  at  the  University  present 
an  impediment  to  taking  the  Degree? — I think  that  there 
is  very  considerable  difficulty  thrown  in  the  way  of 
candidates  taking  the  Degree  by  the  regulation  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  that  one  Examiner  can  veto  the 
Degree. 

2097.  One  Examiner  out  of  two  ? — One  Examiner  out 
of  ten  or  twelve. 

2098.  If  he  conducted  a single  subject? — Yes  ; and  I 
may  state  the  effect  of  that  in  a particular  case  which 
came  under  my  own  knowledge.  A student  from  this 
College  passed  with  a very  considerable  degree  of  credit 
in  the  whole  of  his  professional  Examination  for  the 
Degree  in  Medicine.  He  was  a young  student  that  in 
College  had  shown  very  considerable  capacity,  and  was 
altogether  a man  creditable  to  the  College.  In  his 
examination  in  Modern  Languages  he  made  some  mis- 
take, but,  I believe,  not  a mistake  of  importance ; and 
the  Examiner  in  Modern  Languages  disqualified  him. 

That  gentleman  lost  his  Degree  in  Medicine  by  having 
made  a mistake — I believe  some  grammatical  mistake — 
in  French.  This,  I consider,  w.as  an  injustice,  although 
it  was  iu  perfect  conformity  with  the  rule  which  had 
been  laid  down.  I know,  from  good  authority,  that  a 
number  of  Medical  students  having  become  aware  of 
what  occurred  in  that  case  declined  to  go  in  for  the 
Degree  at  the  Queen’s  University,  and  went  to  Scotland. 

2099.  Do  you  suggest  any  change  ? — I would  require 
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' The  iu  such  a case  as  that,  and,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  that  more 
Queen's  than  one  Examiner — I will  not  venture  to  say,  at  present, 
more  than  two — should  object  to  the  Degree’s  being 
’ conferred. 

Sir  Robert  2100.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  when  a 

mju’.a.11  S ’ y0UnS  man  *s  rejected  by  one  Examiner  on  a particular 
subject,  you  would  have  a new  Examiner  appointed  to 
look  over  his  answering  along  with  the  first? — No  ; I 
would  require  the  student,  when  there  are  so  many 
subjects  examined  in  for  the  Degree,  to  fail  even  abso- 
lutely in  more  than  one  subject.  Supposing  he  failed 
in  one  subject,  I think  his  case  might  be  one  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate;  and  if  his  failure  was  a 
gross  one,  or  in  an  important  subject,  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  pass  him. 

2101.  You  are  aware  how  it  was  managed  in  Oxford 
formerly.  While  there  was  an  Examiner  in  each  sub- 
ject, and  the  candidate  was  required  to  pass  a com- 
petent Examination  in  each,  both  for  the  Honor  Degree 
as  well  as  for  the  Pass  Degree,  if  he  had  shown 
general  diligence  and  industry,  and  had  been  very  good 
in  a large  number  of  subjects,  but  had  failed  in  such  a 
subject  as  French  grammar,  his  general  good  answering 
would  be  taken  into  consideration? — I think  the  present 
regulation  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  this  regard  is 
very  hard.  I think  it  has  been  more  felt  by  our  students, 
and  has  been  a more  serious  obstacle  to  their  taking  the 
Degree  than  the  actual  severity  of  the  Examination — 
that  is  to  say,  than  the  actual  standard. 

2102.  Do  you  suggest,  as  a remedy,  that  he  should 
positively  fail  in  two  ? — That  he  should  be  positively 
rejected  only  on  failure  in  two — but,  if  he  failed  in  one, 
that  his  case  should  be  brought  before  the  Senate,  who 
could  then  take  the  extenuating  circumstances  into 
consideration. 

2103.  A committee  of  the  Senate  might  be  constituted 
a sort  of  Court  of  Appeal? — Yes.  If  a student  who  was 
seeking  the  Degree  in  Medicine  broke  down,  grossly,  in 
a certain  subject,  I would  not  pass  him  ; but  if  he  merely 
broke  down  in  an  idiomatic  phrase  in  French,  or  in  some 
technical  rule  of  grammar,  I would  not  disqualify  him. 

2104.  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  would  be 
. in  favor  of  allowing  the  Junior  Scholarships  to  be  held 

for  two  yeai'3,  thereby  saving  an  Examination.  If  the 
examination  for  the  Second-year  Scholarship  was  placed 
so  as  to  come  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  year,  would 
the  objection  you  have  stated  be  modified  or  done  away 
with  ? — That  might  diminish  it.  What  I deem  of  im- 
portance to  secure  is  that  the  student  should  not  have  the 
inducement  to  pretermit  the  study  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding courses. 

2105.  Do  you  not  think  the  notion  is  well  founded, 
that  if  you  examine  a man  too  often,  you  make  him 
mechanical,  drive  him  into  ruts,  prevent  him  thinking 
the  subject  out  for  himself,  and  force  him  to  arm  himself 
with  special  answers?  Do  you  not  think,  in  other 
words,  that  in  the  College  there  are  too  many  Examina- 
tions, which  aro  calculated  to  press  heavily  on  young 
men? — I do  not  think  that.  We  have  only  an  Exami- 
nation— that  is,  an  Examination  of  the  one  individual  at 
two  periods  in  the  year ; in  fact,  for  the  general  body  of 
the  students,  an  Examination  only  once  in  the  year.  We 
shall  take,  for  instance,  the  student  who  is  not  a Scholar, 
and  who  matriculates.  The  Matriculation  Examination,  I 
conceive,  is  a very  proper  one ; and  after  that  he  has  only 
the  Sessional  Examination  at  the  end  of  each  Session. 

2106.  Is  there  only  one  Examination  in  each  year? — 
Yes,  for  the  student  who  is  not  a Scholar.  If  he  be  a 
Scholar,  he  has  to  go  in  for  the  Scholarship  Examination 
annually;  but  that  is  the  only  additional  one.  There  are 
only  two  classes  of  Examinations  setting  aside  the 
Matriculation  Examination,  which  is  preliminary  to  all; 
the  Scholarship  Examinations,  which  take  place  annu- 
ally, and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  the  Ses- 
sional Examinations,  which  are  annual,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Session.  Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that 
many  of  the  Professors  adopt,  as  a portion  of  their  system 
of  instruction,  a system  of  Class  Examinations,  more  or 
less  frequent.  These  Examinations  are,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, substitutes  for  lectures  in  some  cases;  and  recently 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics  obtained  the  authorization 


of  the  Council  to  substitute  for  certain  lectures,  Examina-  The 
tions  which  he  thought,  upon  full  consideration,  would  Queen’s 
be  a benefit  to  his  class.  College, 

2107.  These  Examinations  must  depend  on  the  tact  0RK' 
and  discretion  of  the  Professor? — Yes;  but  so  far  as  Sir  Robert 
the  College  is  concerned,  there  are  in  reality  but  two 

Examinations — that  for  Scholarships, towhichonlyScho- 

lars  are  subjected,  and  the  General  Examination  at  the 

close  of  the  Session. 

2108.  If  the  students  can  settle  amongst  themselves 
their  respective  places,  and  that  this  prevents  competi- 
tion, would  not  the  continuance  of  this  system  be  pretty 
nearly  equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  Senior  Scholarships  suppressed,  or  transferred 
to  something  else  ? — I think  not. 

2109.  The  Scholarships  do  not  confer  distinction,  in 
consequence  of  not  eliciting  competition  ? — I rather 
differ  from  that.  Amongst  the  class,  one  gentleman  is 
recognized  by  his  fellow-students  to  be  of  superior 
ability  to  them  ; and  therefore,  when  it  comes  to  be 
proved  at  the  Examination  for  high  Honors,  they  leave 
the  Examination  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  enter 
into  competition  with  him,  because  they  know  they 
would  be  beaten  by  him;  but  this  circumstance  does  not 
diminish  his  merit. 

2110.  The  Scholarship  is  the  reward  to  the  student 
for  being  the  best  in  his  class  ; but  it  does  not  stimulate 
him  to  fresh  progress? — If  the  class  was  numerous,  it 
is  very  unlikely  there  would  be  only  one,  so  singularly 
pre-eminent ; it  would  be  more  likely  there  would  be 
two  or  three. 

2111.  What  would  you  say  to  a proposition  that 
the  three  Colleges  should  club  together,  and  have 
these  Scholarships  competed  for  at  an  Examination  con- 
ducted by  one  common  Examiner? — I think  that  if  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  were  more  fully  represented  on  the 
Senate,  so  that  the  University  Senate  would  represent 
more  strongly,  more  fully,  and  more  unitedly  the 
Queen’s  Colleges’  system  of  education,  it  would  be  a very 
great  improvement,  to  consolidate  the  Senior  Scholar- 
ships, in  order  to  render  them  more  valuable,  and  to 
have  them  conferred,  by  Examination  in  Dublin,  upon 
candidates  who  came  forward  from  all  the  Colleges. 

2112.  There  would  be  an  expense  attending  that 
system,  which  to  many  students  would  be  serious  ? — 

The  Scholarship  Examination  could  be  connected  with 
the  Degree  Examination.  An  arrangement  could  be 
easily  made,  by  which  the  Examination  for  Honors 
in  the  Queen’s  University  should  be,  in  some  degree, 
consolidated  with  the  determination  of  the  Senior 
Scholarships ; and  the  Senior  Scholarships,  by  a consoli- 
dation of  the  funds,  which  are  available  for  their  pay- 
ment in  the  three  Colleges,  made  so  valuable  that  the 
exjjensc  would  not  be  an  obstacle  at  all. 

2113.  You  think  a plan  could  be  devised  by  the 
gentlemen  engaged  in  the  education  here,  which  would 
settle  details,  but,  in  principle,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
the  proposition  I suggest  would  be  a good  one  ? — I look 
upon  the  proposition  of  a union  of  the  three  Colleges, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  additional  value,  and  ob- 
taining additional  competition  for  the  Senior  Scholar- 
ships, as  totally  distinct  from  that  previously  referred 
to,  of  having  the  Scholarships  of  the  individual  Colleges 
allocated  to  the  individuals  who  had  simply  distin- 
guished themselves  at  the  Degree  Examination.  The 
proposition  now  is  totally  different,  and  one,  which 
at  the  first  blush,  I would  decidedly  approve.  I 
think  it  would  bring — which  I think  of  great  import- 
ance— the  three  Colleges  into  combined  action  ; and  I 
think  that  any  thing  which  tends  to  identify  the  Col- 
leges with  one  another,  and  to  unite  still  more  closely  the 
system  of  education,  eannotfailof  promoting  their  success. 

2114.  The  result,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  valuable, 
not  only  in  producing  separate  competition,  but  in  bring- 
ing about  a corporate  feeling.  Now,  the  disadvantages 
which  might  practically  arise  would  be,  that  one  Col- 
lege might  get  more  than  another? — That  we  should 
take  our  chance  for ; but  I think  that  the  competition 
produced,  would  be  of  a very  healthy  character.  It 
would  then  become  the  business  of  the  Professor,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  students,  to  exert  themselves,  so  that 
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The  one  College  should  not  be  inferior  to  the  other.  At 
Queen’s  present  the  University  Distinctions  are  conferred  on 
C^drk  E>  principle ; and  I never  heard  that  any  bad  blood  or 

’ unfriendly  feeling  has  been  created  by  it. 

Sr  Robert  2115.  Sir  T.  N . Redington. — If  the  proposition  were 
«g»T  r.R.a..  a(j0ptej;  there  would  be,  pro  tanto,  so  much  deducted 
from  the  sums  now  allocated  to  the  different  Colleges  for 
Honors  and  Rewards,  which  would  be  transferred  to  the 
University  1 — I would  consider  that  of  secondary  im- 
portance. 

2116.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  patronage  of  the 
individual  Colleges  would  he  diminished  ? — 

2117.  Mr.  Price. — The  great  objection  taken  to  Pro- 
fessorial teaching  is,  that  though  there  are  lectures  de- 
livered, the  students  do  not  attend ; hut  practically  in 
this  College  that  difficulty  is  got  over,  by  the  system  of 
minor  Examinations  adopted  by  the  Professor? — I think, 
on  the  whole,  that  our  system  of  teaching  is  very  satis- 
factory. I know  that  the  Professors,  without  exception, 
manifest  the  greatest  zeal  in  communicating  instruction, 
which  they  do  by  lectures  and  Catechetical  Examina- 
tions. 

2118.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  energy  of  the  Profes- 
sors, but  the  most  eminent  Professors  have  failed  in 
securing  the  attention  of  the  students  throughout  the 
delivery  of  a lecture  ? — Our  system,  though  nominally 
Professorial,  has  a large  proportion  of  the  Tutorial  ele- 
ment, as  regards  instruction,  not  as  regards  domestic 
supervision. 

2119.  I am  now  referring  to  the  nature  of  the 
instruction  1 — There  is  in  our  system  a larger  element 
of  Tutorial  instruction  than  is  usually  supposed.  The 
Professors  of  the  Languages,  particularly,  examine  their 
students  in  translating,  parsing,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Modern  Languages,  in  pronunciation.  The  contact  of 
the  Professor  with  the  individual  student  is  thus  direct, 
and,  I may  say,  constant.  Then,  with  respect  to  the 
supervision  of  the  students  in  their  classes,  I am  satis- 
fied that  the  Professors,  without  resorting  to  harsh 
practices,  use,  when  necessary,  that  degree  of  admonition 
which  becomes  their  position  and  that  of  the  students. 

2120.  Is  there  any  notice  taken  of  a student  who 
does  not  answer  his  name  each  day  ? — The  roll  is  called, 
and  if  the  student  does  not  answer  his  name,  the  Profes- 
sor communicates  with  him ; but  we  have  not  as  yet 
any  organized  system  for  officially  notifying,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  family  of  the  student,  the  fact  of  their 
sons  not  being  in  attendance.  It  is  a subject  which  was 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Council ; and  the  rules 
regarding  the  discipline  which  is  pursued  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  have  been  obtained  through  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Lewis ; and  we  will,  I hope,  soon 
have  a plau  organized  for  carrying  out  this  system  of 
notification. 

• 2121.  I suppose  the  difficulty  you  encounter  is  that 
your  students  being  dispersed  here  and  there,  you  have 
no  means  of  communicating  with  them,  or  sending  to  their 
houses  ? — We  have  no  official  form  of  doing  it ; but  in 
many  cases  it  has  been  done  by  the  Professors.  I have 
known  very  many  instances  in  which  students  have 
been  absent  from  their  class  for  a few  days,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor has  communicated  with  the  parents  of  the  stu- 
dents, in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  absence  was  authorized, 
or  if  they  were  ill. 

2122.  Is  there  any  objection  to  making  a rule  that 
the  student  should  either  come  himself  or  send  a written 
excuse  ? — Generally  speaking,  such  has  been  the  dili- 
gence of  the  students,  that  the  necessity  for  these  rules 
did  not  present  itself ; and  it  is  only  now  that  the  Col- 
lege lias  been  fully  developed  that  any  occasion  for  these 
formal  arrangements  has  occurred  ; and  we  have  there- 
fore, taken  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  infor- 
mation as  to  the  practices  in  other  Colleges,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a proper  code  of  regulations. 

2123.  You  told  us  yesterday,  that  one-third  of  the 
Sessional  residence  may  be  dispensed  with  ? — Yes ; and 
the  recent  arrangement  reduces  the  absolute  minimum 
attendance  on  lectures  to  one-half  ; but  for  University 
purposes,  residence  for  two  Terms  in  each  Session  is  re- 
quired. 

2124.  Does  not  this  produce  confusion,  as  some  might 


be  absent  at  the  beginning  and  others  at  the  end  of  the  The 
course  ? — There  has  been  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  Queen’s 
that.  We  passed  a regulation  that  as  the  Session  College, 
should  be  kept  by  very  regular  attendance  during  two  °Rg' 
Terms,  that  these  two  Terms  should  be  the  First  and  Sir  Robert 
Second,  so  that  the  student  should  absolutely  commence  Sfme> 
his  studies,  though  he  did  not  remain  in  College  his  full  ' J,A' 
course.  That,  however,  has  been  found  to  interfere 
with  the  Sessional  Examinations.  I believe  somewhat 
the  reverse  of  that  arrangement  has  been  made  in 
Belfast  College,  by  which  the  Second  and  Third  Terms 
are  made  sufficient.  The  student  in  this  College  may 
take  either  of  the  following  courses — he  may  keep  his 
Terms  by  moderate  attendance,  distributed  over  the 
whole  three  Terms,  or  he  may  keep  it  by  a regular 
attendance  of  two  Terms;  but  these  two  Terms  must  be 
the  First  and  Second. 

2125  Mr.  Gibson. — With  respect  to  the  Scholarships 
which  have  been  referred  to,  would  it  not  be  highly 
desirable  that  there  should  be  an  increase  made  in  the 
value  of  them.  At  present  the  ‘Senior  Scholarship  is 
.£40  a-year,  which  forms  a small  inducement  to  a young 
man  to  remain  in  College,  after  he  has  taken  his  A.B. 

Degree  1 — I have  already  spoken  of  my  approval  of  a 
plau  to  consolidate  the  funds.  Supposing  we  were  to 
consolidate  three  Scholarships — 

2126.  We  need  not  ehter  into  a detail  of  how  the 
increase  might  be  made ; but  I presume  your  view  is, 
that  there  should  be  a larger  amount  of  stipend  attached 
to  these  Scholarships  ? — I consider  that  such  prizes  as 
under  the  circumstances  I have  stated  the  Senior 
Scholarships  would  be,  should  be  worth,  at  least,  £100 
a-year. 

2127.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  young  man 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  such  a Scholarship  for  more 
thau  one  year  ? — I think  it  would  not  be  desirable  that 
he  should  hold  it  for  a less  term  than  two  years. 

212S.  With  regard  to  his  Collegiate  duties,  do  you 
not  think  that  in  many  respects  the  Senior  Scholars 
might  be  made  exceedingly  useful  in  supplying,  for 
instance,  the  educational  deficiency  of  the  young  men 
who  enter  the  College,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  higher 
classes  ? — Certainly ; and  to  a certain  extent  they  do 
now  perform  duties. 

2129.  I understood  by  the  graphic  illustration  that 
you  made  use  of — namely,  that  the  Senior  Scholars  were 
stray  or  loose  fish,  that  they  had  no  duties  assigned  to 
them  at  present  ? — Talking  of  the  Senior  Scholars  as  a 
body,  I think  my  expression  is  quite  right,  but  still 
there  are  exceptions.  Within  the  last  couple  of  years, 
the  Classical  Professors  have  obtained  the  authority  of 
the  Council  to  employ  the  Senior  Scholars  to  assist  in 
the  Examinations,  and  otherwise  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  classes. 

2130.  I presume  that  you  consider  that  the  higher 
status  which  the  Scholarships  under  this  new  arrange- 
ment would  have  in  the  estimation  of  the  University, 
and  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the  higher  amount  of  learn- 
ing which  would  be  required,  would  very  much  improve 
the  tone  of  teaching  of  the  young  men  in  the  department 
in  which  they  held  the  Scholarships,  and  that  it  would 
raise  the  character  and  influence  of  the  University  ? — 

Very  much ; and  I beg  to  mention  another  point  of 
view  in  which  the  development  of  the  Scholarship 
system  would  be  of  the  greatest  value.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  in  the  Statutes  for  the  continuance  of 
instruction  in  the  case  of  a Professor’s  being  prevented 
by  ill-health  or  casualties  of  oue  kind  or  another  from 
attending  to  his.  duties.  The  Statutes  appear  to  con- 
template a state  of  physical  perfection  among  the  Pro- 
fessors which  does  not  belong  to  humanity,  as  some  of 
them  will,  from  time  to  time,  get  ill.  If  there 
existed  a class  of  Senior  Scholars  of  such  high  rank,  and 
obtaining  so  high  a reward,  they  would  not  be  merely 
useful  as  assisting  the  Professors  in  the  management  of 
the  higher  portions  of  their  duties  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  the  case  of  the  illness  or  necessary 
absence  of  a Professor,  the  Senior  Scholar,  just  as  the 
Agreges  in  Paris,  could  take  the  place  of  the  Professor, 
although,  of  course,  not  as  well,  still  well  enough  for 
temporary  purposes. 
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TnE  2131.  Would  you  make  it  a condition  of  these 
Queen’s  Scholarships,  that  the  Scholar  should  proceed  to  take 
College,  the  Degree  of  A.M.  within  two  years,  or  at  the  end  of 
CoBK~  the  first  year— within  some  limited  time,  to  entitle 
Sir  Robert  himself  to  the  emoluments? — If  the  Scholarship  was 
Kane,T.a.s.,  made  tenable  for  two  years,  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
b.b.x.a.  require  as  a condition,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Scholarship  that  the  holder  should  take  out  the  A.M. 
Degree.  At  present  when  the  time  comes  for  taking 
the  A.M.  Degree,  the  Scholarship  is  over,  and  the 
Scholar  may  take  it  or  not. 

2132.  But  if  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by 
which  the  Scholar  should  be  obliged  to  take  out  the 
A.M.  Degree,  you  would  consider  it  desirable? — Yes  ; 
and  I now  beg  to  say  that  I strongly  approve  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Senior  Scholarships. 

2133.  Could  you  inform  the  Commissioners  what  is 
the  expense  to  which  a young  man  is  put  who  does  not 
reside  with  his  parents  or  guardians,  but  in  a Boarding- 
house ? — It  is,  I believe,  much  greater  here  than  in 
Belfast,  where  the  system  of  lodging  students,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  the  Belfast  Institution,  had  gradually 
grown  up,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  College. 

2134.  Could  you  give  a tolerably  near  estimate  of  the 
expense? — I believe  a student  to  live  in  Cork  at  all 
respectably  during  the  Terms  in  which  he  is  required  to 
reside,  in  order  to  secure  his  College  Session,  has  to 
incur  an  expense  from  £28  to  £30. 

2135.  It  may  range  a little  above  or  below  that  sum, 
but  that  is  the  average  ? — Yes. 

2136.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  increasing 
the  representation  on  the  University  Senate,  and 
strengthening  the  relations  between  the  Colleges  and 
University,  have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  constitute  amongst  the  Graduates,  a Body 
which  while  it  represented  to  a certain  extent  the 
public,  would  also  be  drawn  by  such  means  of  attachment 
towards  the  Colleges,  and  would  thus  become  the  cen- 
tre of  good  feeling  and  amity  towards  them  diffused 
throughout  society  in  general  ? — That  involves  a most 
fundamental  point  in  University  organization,  and  I am 
not  at  all  made  up  upon  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  to  form  a 
Body,  like  the  Convocation  of  the  older  Universities. 
The  Queen’s  University  is  the  creation  of  the  State  ; its 
Professors  and  officers  are  responsible  to  the  State;  and 
I would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  how  far  the  for- 
mation of  a Body  like  Convocation,  consisting  of  Gra- 
duates, is  consistent  with  what  I might  term  a Govern- 
ment system  of  University  instruction.  I have  never 
been  able  finally  to  satisfy  myself  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  particular  circumstances 
of  this  country  to  constitute  such  a Body.  It  has 
immense  advantages  in  this  respect,  in  identifying  with 
the  system  the  gentlemen  who  have  passed  through  the 
College  or  University,  and  have  obtained  Degrees.  It 

. enables  them  to  keep  up  a connexion  with  the  Univer- 
sity, by  calling  on  them  to  be  present  at  its  various 
proceedings  ; but  I am  not  satisfied  how  far  the  direct 
administrative  action  and  responsibility  which  ramify 
through  this  system  of  education,  are  consistent  with 
the  formation  of  such  a Convocation. 

2137.  Do  1 understand  you  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  subject  ? — I would  prefer  not  expressing  any 
opinion — for  this  reason,  that  although  I have  considered 
the  subject  frequently,  still,  from  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  this  system  of  education  stands  in  this 
country,  I am  not  able  to  make  up  my  mind  on  the 
subject. 

2138.  Whether,  do  you  think,  would  it  be  more  advan- 
tageous in  an  administrative  point  of  view,  and  consider- 
ing the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  that  a Graduate 
should  be  joined  with  the  President  in  the  representa- 
tion on  the  University  Senate,  or  that  a Professor  should 
be  joined  with  him  ? — I think,  looking  at  the  interests 
of  the  country  at  large,  at  least  for  a long  period  of 
years  from  this,  and  looking  at  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  system  of  education  has  been  upheld,  I think 
that  it  would  be  better — more  desirable — to  increase  the 
representation  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  of  the 
system  in  the  Senate,  by  the  selection  of  certain  Pro- 
fessors. In  the  first  place,  the  Professors  are  all  gentle- 


men of  matured  minds,  and  of  experience  in  educational  The 
matters;  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  those  who  Queen’s 
would  be  sent  to  the  Senate  as  representatives  of  the  College, 
Colleges,  would  be  those  who  possessed  the  most  informa-  CoRK‘ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  Graduates  of  the  Sir  Robert 
Queen’s  University  are,  and  will  be  for  some  time,  very  Rane,p.a.a., 
young  men.  They  will  be  mingled  in  active  life,  and 
I do  not  think  that  for  a considerable  period  we  would 
have  a body  of  Graduates 

2139.  Discuss  the  question  on  the  assumption  of  the 
thing  being  possible  %—  Speaking  of  it  as  possible,  I look 
forward  to  the  period  when  the  anomalous  position  in 
which  our  system  of  University  education  is  placed  will 
altogether  cease,  and  when  that  Government  connexion, 
which  is  now  indispensable  for  its  existence,  may  be 
safely  dispensed  with.  Then,  I take  it,  that  we  might 
without  detriment  to  our  efficiency,  and  probably  with 
considerable  advantage,  fall  into  the  organization  of  the 
older  Universities,  and  there  might  then  be  a Body 
external  to  the  Senate,  representing  the  general  body  of 
the  Graduates,  in  the  manner  you  have  described. 

2140.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  institution  of  an 
elective  system,  by  which  the  Professors  would  annu- 
ally select  one  of  their  number  to  accompany  the  Presi- 
dent as  a representative  of  the  College  on  the  Senate, 
would  be  productive  of  a great  deal  of  inconvenience? 

The  President  is  the  head  of  the  Collegiate  authority, 
to  whom  the  Government  looks  as  their  responsible 
officer ; whose  duty  it  is  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  internal  matters ; and  if  a Professor 
and  he  were  united  in  the  representation,  might  they 
not  be  swayed  too  much  in  favor  of  the  particular 
College  which  they  represented ; and  in  order  that  the 
College  might  keep  pace  with  the  feeling  outside,  and 
that  the  Senate  might  have  within  it  more  means  of 
judging  of  the  public  requirements,  do  you  not  think 
that  external  representation,  if  I may  so  speak,  accom- 
panyingtlie  internal  representation — the  President  being 
solely  an  intern  representative — would  be  more  useful 
in  a general  point  of  view,  as  well  as  less  injurious  to  the 
particular  College, from  the  possible  inconvenience  which 
might  arise  from  the  clashing  of  feeling  and  opinion 
between  the  Professor  and  the  President? — That  clash- 
ing of  feeling  has  occurred,  and  does  occur  in  every 
Institution,  and  probably  has  occurred,  and  does  occur, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  does  here,  although  the  same 
noise  has  not  been  made  about  it.  I consider  that 
differences  of  views  with  regard  to  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  order  to  promote  education  will  co-exist  with 
the  best  possible  intention  on  both  sides ; and  so  far 
from  considering  the  existence  of  those  differences  a 
reason  for  uot  making  a Professor  or  Professors  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Senate,  I would,  as  President,  from 
experience,  consider  it  a very  powerful  reason  in  favor 
of  it.  I have  been  frequently  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  matters  referred  to  me,  as  President,  by  the 
Senate,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  College 
Council,  or  of  the  Professors,  about  them.  The  President 
refers  the  document  or  question  to  the  Council  or  Pro- 
fessors, and  requests  to  be  instructed  as  to  what  he 
should  state  in  the  Senate  as  being  the  opinion  of  the 
College  on  the  subject.  That  opinion  may  very  de- 
cidedly differ,  and  does  often  differ  from  that  of  the  Pre- 
sident himself;  and  it  complicates  the  position  of  the 
President  in  the  Senate  in  this  way,  that  lie  has  a 
double  capacity  to  fill.  He  is  not  merely  a delegate  on 
the  part  of  his  College,  but  he  has  the  right,  and  has 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him  of  expressing  his  own 
individual  opinion  and  feelings.  It  would  be  more 
pleasant  for  the  President  to  have  the  advantage  of 
the  presence  on  the  Senate  of  one  or  two  members  of 
the  Professorial  body,  who  could  speak  in  their  name 
with  far  more  power  and  harmony  of  sentiment  than 
could  the  President.  My  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Senate  has  convinced  me  long  since  that  it  would 
bo  a great  advantage  both  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
College,  that  there  should  be  a Professorial  represen- 
tation ; and  that  as  soon  as  there  is  a body  of  Gra- 
duates of  sufficiently  matured  standing  and  age.  a cer- 
tain selection  of  them  should  take  place  on  the  Uni- 
versity Senate.  I would  consider  that  representation  of 
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The  importance  also;  and  the  only  difficulty  I have,  is  that  if 
Queen’s  you  carry  that  to  the  full  extent,  you  will  have  slidden 
Po--.  into  the  English  system  of  University  ideas  which  is 

‘ essentially  and  fundamentally  different  from  the  Govcrn- 

Sir  Robert  ment  system  of  University  education  upon  which  these 
«b!la8  S i Colleges  are  founded. 

2141.  What  is  the  average  age  of  students  entering 
College  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  average  age  has  been 
calculated  last  year. 

2142.  You  have  stated  the  average  in  your  lleports 
for  former  years,  and  does  your  experience  confirm  what 
is  stated  there  ? — I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
has  varied.  I think  it  is  about  seventeen  or  eighteen. 

2143.  I should  like  to  know  precisely  the  average 
age  at  entrance,  because  it  has  a distinct  bearing  on 
some  points  which  have  been  raised  in  the  course  of 
the  examination  ? — The  general  average  age  at  entrance 
is  about  seventeen ; the  students  in  Arts  enter  earlier, 
perhaps  their  average  age  is  sixteen  ; but  the  average 
age  of  the  Medical  and  Engineering  students  is  more. 

2144.  I think  it  has  been  stated  by  you  that  a num- 
ber of  students  are  obliged  to  leave  College  before  they 
have  completed  their  full  course— that  is,  without  taking 
the  A.B.  Degree.  Would  not  an  adequate  system  of 
preparatory  schools  afford  young  persons  an  opportunity 
of  coming  forward  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  now  do, 
and  so  enable  them  to  spend  more  time  in  College  before 
they  would  be  called  off  to  enter  on  their  path  of  life  ? — 
Yes ; they  would  be  able  to  enter  College  at  an  earlier  age. 

2145.  Under  an  improved  system  of  education,  such 
as  endowed  schools  of  a high  character  would  introduce, 
it  would  be  quite  possible  for  students  to  enter  College 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  or  at  all  events  at  a much 
earlier  age  than  at  present,  so  that  they  could  afford 
to  stay  and  take  out  the  Degree,  and  after  that  have 
time  to  enter  upon  commercial  life  or  whatever  line  of 
life  they  might  choose  ? — I apprehend  that  the  age  of 
twelve  or  thirteen  would  be  a disadvantageous  period  for 
the  generality  .of  students  to  enter  College.  I doubt  if 
their  minds  would  be  sufficiently  matured  to  enable  them 
thoroughly  to  avail  themselves  of  the  education  which 
would  be  afforded  to  them. 

2146.  But  in  the  scramble  there  is  between  business 
calling  them  away  and  the  University  inviting  them, 
there  is  a difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  latter,  and  if  there 
were  proper  schools  established,  the  students  would  come, 
at  an  earlier  age,  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
struction afforded  to  them,  and  with  tastes  more  adapted 
to  Collegiate  studies  ? — When  I stated  that  I would  con- 
sider twelve  or  thirteen  too  early  for  the  students  to 
enter,  as  I considered  their  minds  not  sufficiently 
matured,  I should  have  added  that  I would  not  make 
the  same  objection  to  fourteen. 

2147.  Supposing  that  the  student  was  qualified  to 
enter  at  fifteen,  and  stopped  three  years,  he  could  take 
his  Degree  at  eighteen,  and  still  would  have  three  or 
four  years  left  to  serve  his  time  as  an  apprentice  in 
mercantile  business  ? — All  the  benefits  you  have  referred 
to  would  be  gained,  and  they  are  of  great  importance. 

2148.  Then  the  advanced  age  at  which  young  men 
enter  College  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  make  them 
liable  to  be  called  off  without  having  completed  their 
course? — Certainly.  I think  a lad  of  eighteen  would 
be  taken  to  the  counting  house,  or  to  his  father’s  busi- 
ness, whereas  a lad  of  fifteen  would  be  left  in  College. 
I think  a couple  of  years  would  he  gained  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a system  of  schools  which  would  enable 
students  to  enter  at  an  earlier  period  of  life. 

2149.  In  reference  to  this  Mercantile  course  which 
has  been  suggested,  do  yon  think  that  the  same  Pro- 
fessor could  accommodate  his  lectures  to  the  young  men 
who  intended  to  take  out  the  University  Degree,  and 
to  the  young  men  who  intended  merely  to  take  out  a 
mercantile  Testimonium,  Diploma,  or  whatever  name 
it  might  be  called? — I think,  for  the  most  part,  he 
could.  For  instance,  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemis- 
try, with  the  exception  of  a few  lectures,  are  just  the 
same  whether  the  student  ultimately  intends  to  go  to 
Medicine  or  to  business. 

2150.  Would  he  not,  in  the  case  of  Chemistry,  be 
obliged  to  be  more  practical  and  special  in  the  case  of 


the  Mercantile  or  Commercial  student,  than  in  the  case  The 
of  the  young  man  who  was  going  to  the  Degree  of  Queen’s 
Doctor? — He  would,  to  a very  limited  extent.  It  would  College, 
be  advantageous  to  supplement  the  ordinary  Course  of  Cork. 
Lectures  on  Chemistry  by  some  lectures  on  its  more  Sir  itobai 
special  and  practical  relations  to  Chemical  manufactures.  K'lllc> P,R'S-. 
As  these  would,  in  any  case,  be  a kind  of  supplement  to 
the  general  Scientific  course,  the  proportion  in  which 
the  labor  would  be  added  to  would  not  be  considerable. 

The  great  body  of  the  instruction  must  be  followed  by  all. 

2151.  In  your  opinion  this  Mercantile  course 
would  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  College,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  so  materially  increase  the  labor  of  the 
individual  Professor  as  to  complicate  his  instruction, 
and  render  him  less  useful  than  he  is? — I think  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  ascertain  the  individual  opinion  of 
the  Professors  on  this  subject.  Where  increased  duties 
are  thrown  on  the  Professors,  it  is  a matter  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Government. 

2152.  My  object  was  to  know  whether  or  not  you  con- 
sidered that  the  same  Professor  could  make  his  teaching 
do  both  classes  of  students — those  who  intended  to 
take  out  the  Degree,  and  those  not  intended  for  so  high 
a graduation  ? — I feel  myself  free  to  speak  on  the  subject 
of  Chemistry;  and  I venture  to  say  that  the  general 
course  which  the  Professor  now  delivers  would  be  quite 
available  for  this  Mercantile  instruction ; but  there 
might  be  with  great  advantage  superadded  a supple- 
mental course,  which  might  not  be  very  long,  on  the 
special  application  of  Chemistry  to  Mercantile  or  Indus- 
trial pursuits.  If  the  system  of  Senior  Scholarships  was 
properly  organized,  so  that  tbe  Senior  Scholar  should 
assist  the  Professor,  it  could  be  done  without  any  diffi- 
culty at  all. 

2153.  Have  any  supplemental  or  popular  lectures 
been  attempted  here  since  the  College  opened? — Not 
popular  lectures  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word ; but  we 
have  had,  on  many  occasions,  lectures  delivered,  which 
were  open  to  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  popularizing 
subjects,  and  bringing  the  Professors,  and  the  College, 
into  contact  with  the  general  population  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood.  Several  of  the  Professors  have, 
from  time  to  time,  commenced  their  courses  by  a certain 
number  of  lectures  open  to  the  public,  which  have 
almost,  in  every  instance,  been  largely  attended.  I 
recollect  that  Mr.  Darley,  who,  unfortunately,  is  too  ill 
at  present  to  attend  the  Commissioners,  on  one  occasion 
delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  the  Literature  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne.  That  course  was  very  largely 
attended,  and  very  much  liked  by  the  people;  and  was, 

I am  sure,  very  useful. 

2154.  There  is  no  regular  systematized  course  of 
lectures  ? — No ; and,  under  our  present  arrangements, 
no  system  of  that  kind  is  possible. 

2155.  Lectures  of  an  interesting  kind,  and  suited  to 
the  tastes  of  the  day,  used  to  be  delivered  in  the  Royal 
Cork  Institution.  Do  you  not  think  that,  in  this  College, 
such  lectures  as  these  would  be  generally  received,  and 
generally  useful? — I could  not  undertake  to  say  to  what 
extent  lectures  of  the  class  which  used  to  be  delivered 
in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Cork  Institution  would 
be  patronized  by  the  people  of  Cork ; but  I am  quite 
confident  that  lectures  delivered  from  time  to  time 
during  each  Session,  of  a public  and  popular  character, 
would  attract  the  people,  and  would  be  useful  in  identi- 
fying them,  to  a certain  extent,  with  the  Colleges,  and 
bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  Professors.  I am 
also  of  opinion  that  they  would  be  calculated  to  be  of 
great  benefit  in  an  educational  point  of  view ; and  it 
has  always  been  with  me  a subject  of  regret  that  cir- 
cumstances did  not  permit  of  our  continuing  lectures  in 
this  College. 

2156.  Do  yon  think  that  the  expense  of  attending  in 
Dublin  to  take  out  the  Degree  has  had  any  effect  in 
diminishing  the  number  of  Graduates? — I think  it  may 
have  had  an  effect  on  some  young  men,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  the  number  has  been  considerable. 

2157.  With  regard  to  the  value  which  the  Degree 
possesses,  and  the  general  estimation  in  which  it  is  held, 
do  you  not  think  that  the  old  University  practice  of  not 
insisting  upon  a large  amount  of  proficiency  before  be- 
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TnF.  stowing  the  Degree,  Las  contributed  to  depreciate  its  would  not  go  to  the  Degree,  I think  that  w™  U 

College,  i?1”0  ‘1,pul)J'u  estimation  ?— The  Degree  of  the  old  be  of  the  greatest  possible  benefit,  for  it  would  create 

Conn.  Universities  became  a mere  form,  and  its  value  as  an  within  our  University  system  a means  for  extend 

evidence  ot  education  became  quite  subordinate  to  its  ing  the  popular  support,  which  would  constitute  » 

VaLU,^onmJler .re.sPec.t3-  . clement  of  great  strength.  But  if,  on  the  others 

MXI.A.  J h®  original  intention  in  founding  the  Degree  of  hand,  you  make  the  Colleges  schools  for  artizans—  * 

the  old  Universities  was  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  make  them  schools  for  the  classes  not  rich  enough  or  fl 

the  learning  which  characterized  the  period  at  which  high  enough,  for  University  education  ; and  at  ’the 

these  Universities  were  established,  and  for  the  purpose  same  time,  allow  it  to  be  supposed  by  persons’wko  are 

ol  testing  high  attainments;  and  it  did,  at  a former  considered  to  represent  influential  opinion  that  after 

period,  really  perform  these  functions  ? — The  Degree  all,  the  Queen’s  University  is  a very  questio’nable’thing 

was  a test  of  attainment  according  to  the  standard  of  — that  there  are  great  interests  interfered  with  bv  it— 

tho  time.  Formerly  there  were  seven  Liberal  Arts—  that  its  policy  is  very  questionable— then  the  public 

tbice  subordinate  and  four  higher  ones ; and  the  parties  would  say— “Oh,  the  Queen’s  University  is  iriven  un 
proceeding  through  these  received  the  Degree,  which  and  the  Colleges  are  made  into  schools.”  The  moment 
indicated  an  amount  of  attainment  of  high  significance  that  that  is  allowed  to  be  supposed,  or  the  momeut  it  is 
and  value,  according  to  tho  ideas  of  the  times  ; and  even  hinted  at,  at  that  moment  the  prestige  of  the  entire 
though  the  course  they  passed  through  would  now  be  system  of  education  is  gone,  and  persons  would  not  feel 
considered  inadequate,  still  the  Degree  was  recognised  themselves  justified  in  hazarding  the  future  career  of 
with  such  power  and  force  all  over  Europe  that  nothing  their  sons  by  identifying  them  with  it  They  would 
at  oiVoV1  eX,3tS  at  PreS,ent  moine.nt-  not  expose  them  to  the  necessity  of  vindicating  their 

Vo  you  not  think  that  the  higher  amount  of  characters  from  the  imputations  to  which  their  connexion 
attainment,  which  the  Queen’s  University  requires,  with  tho  Queen’s  Colleges,  under  such  circumstance* 
in  comparison  with  the  old  Universities,  may  have,  would  render  them  liable. 

and  has  had  already,  to  some  extent,  the  effect  of  in-  2164.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  Colleges,  as  at  present 
ciucmg  other  Colleges  to  make  their  Degree  Examina-  constituted,  to  prevent  a judicious  parent,  who  intended 
tions  not  mere  matters  of  form,  but  to  so  model  their  his  son  not  for  the  learned  professions,  but  for  the  ordi- 
curncula  as  that  they  will  partake  of  the  modern  ideas  nary  avocations  of  life,  from  selecting,  among  the  several 
ol  education,  and  the  improvements  of  modern  Science ; departments  of  the  College,  a minor  course  of  study  to 
and  at  the  same  time,  restore  the  Degree  to  something  answer  his  purpose  ?— There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  • 

. lts  ancieut  P’  fstige  ? — It  is  certainly  the  case  that,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  this  part  of  the  country  at 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  Univer-  least,  persons  are  not  usually  possessed  of  that  amount 
sity  ol  Dublin,  for  instance — I cannot  speak  so  positively  of  judgment  as  to  what  is  worth  learning,  that  would 
with  regard  to  other  places,  but  I can  speak  with  re-  enable  them  to  select  for  their  sons  the  most  beneficial 
gard  to  the  University  of  Dublin — has  completely  re-  courses. 

organized  it,  educational  system,  and  las  adopted  the  3165.  Do  you  not  think,  when  the  Queen’s  Collettes 
T Tim  sC"1,eS«3 10  “ oery  remarkable  degree,  system  becomes  better  developed,  and  its  result  upon 

-iOU.  Without  referring  to  any  particular  instance,  the  character  and  destinies  of  young  men  educated  under 

J IS  your  opmion  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Trinity  Col-  it  is  ascertained  by  practical  experience,  that  persons 
ege,  Dublin,  has  been  raising  its  standard  ?— It  has,  on  whose  parental  responsibility  would  make  them  sharp- 
tile  model  of  the  Queen  s Colleges;  and  I beg  to  mention,  sighted,  will  perceive  that  these  Colleges  afford  the 
as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pressure  means,  by  a good  sound  education,  of  fitting  their  sons 
o our  requirements  was  felt  by  Trinity  College,  that  for  any  path  of  life  they  may  chance  to  mark  out  for 
S We6,  d°c.umeut  an"ou”«ng  the  Plan  of  the  Queen’s  them  1— Yes ; a parent  of  intelligence  could  select,  at 
c T P,?,a!‘d.of  Colleges,  on  the  first  the  present  moment,  the  subjects  which  his  son  could 

n M’  ■ f ,rd  °/  Tnuity  Coll7  took  up  the  attend  as  a Non-Matriculated  student,  and  get  thereby  a 

S-ifi ; ?i  *tS  intsrDa,l  reform;  and  at  the  end  of  July,  practical  education ; but  my  opinion  is,  that  the  choice 

p,  t,'G°  n!°”th®  af,tcr  the  issuing  of  this  document,  of  a parent,  which  may  be  certainly  good— though  this 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College  re-arranged  the  whole  of  th  eir  would  be  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule— would 
naergraduate  course,  and  the  system  of  Examinations,  not  be  productive  of  so  much  good  as  if  the  College  was 
and  adopted  our  plan  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  to  advise  the  parent  as  to  the  course  which  would  be 
ic  higher  studies— in  fact,  so  framed  their  system  a?  most  expedient  for  the  education  of  his  son. 
to  almost  literally  copy  the  document  issued.  2166.  It  would  be  quite  competent  for  you  and  the 

..  % • , y°u.not  consider  it  of  great  importance  to  Council  to  sketch  such  a programme  of  education  as 

the  Queen  s University  that  it  should  maintain  its  would  not  trench  upon  the  University  principle,  or  cast 
K,”d  ^ S°  "S’1  as  no.fc  to  „a,lo'v  11  t0  hold  a any  imputation  upon  the  character  of  University  educa- 
suhmdmate  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  at  tion  ?— Certainly  not,  except  under  the  condition  which 
h™  i ,C~';  Jt  °f  Paramount  importance.  I I have  stated,  namely,  that  it  is  well  understood  and 
subject  7 ^ my  0puu0n  VCry  str0I1S1y  Oh  that  made  known,  that  the  University  system  is,  as  a Uni- 

91,..-)'  tp  u n ■ i tt  • • versity  system,  thoroughly  to  be  maintained. 

* ‘T  } ,u  Queens  University  were  to  reduce  its  2167.  Would  you  explain  to  the  Commissioners  why 
?nd  Trinity  Collego  advance  and  it  was  that  the  Reports  from  yon,  as  President,  did  not 

n/r'  , uc  'igher  standard,  what  would  be  the  proceed  from  the  College  for  one  or  two  years? — You 

“0,  ,7  111  y°ur,  epmmn,  upon  the  Queen’s  University,  will  find  in  the  Memorial  from  the  College  Council, 
ji  w,IG  Q’mmi  s Colleges  generally  ?-  The  extinction  of  which  I handed  in  yesterday,  a reference  to  the  un- 
UH'vorsity;  and,  with  it,  the  extinction  of  pleasant  circumstances  which  took  place.  One  of  the 
91fia  £ n 1,1  Ircl?"d-1  , • charges  against  me  was,  that  I had  exceeded  my  Statu- 

m ,•  ' . 0 y°a  apprehend  that  if  the  sort  of  minor  tory  powers,  by  so  preparing  the  annual  Report  to  be 

I .has  ,bcGn  referred  to,  were  intro-  presented  to  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  College.  It 

w«ni  i’  i 16  e®tiaiatl0"  111  which  the  higher  Degree  is  held  was  asserted  that  I,  as  President,  had  no  right  to  make 
ouw  bo  at  all  endangered  ?— It  would  depend  alto-  it;  and  the  moment  my  right  was  questioned  and  denied 
Tw'C1  0U  m'e  mann.cr  ln.  w dcb  was  done.  If  such  a by  the  Council  of  the  College,  1 immediately  intimated 
iinnf  ?r  iC8“monlunr  ““Ot  eriginated  with  tho inten-  that  the  making  of  the  Report  was  not  the  slightest 

it,''  ° , l!1  urmring  in  any  way  with,  or  lowering,  the  pleasure  to  me ; that  it  was  a very  troublesome  job,  and 

aJVT,-y,Syrn  uf  education— if  it  is  avowed  formally  that  I should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  I also 

tn-  Pi"  , y , 'at, the  University  system  is  to  be  main-  stated  that  I did  not  then  wish  to  exceed  in  the  slightest 

uined,  developed,  strengthened,  and  allowed  proper  degree  (nor  ever  did  I wish  to  exceed),  my  Statutory 

& rM?  ' taen  aa  ann°unccmcnt  proceeded  from  powers,  and  that  I would  not  make  any  Report  until  the 
ic  ol  eges,  proposing  to  organize  within  them  a decision  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  was  obtained,  as 
means  ot  supplying  wliat  there  is  a great  want  of—  to  whether  I had  the  power  or  not.  I had  no  commu- 
gooa,  popular,  industrial  education,  for  a class  that  nication  from  the  Government  until  the  end  of  last 
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November,  when  I received  a letter  from  Mr.  Horsman, 
stating  that  his  Excellency’s  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  fact,  that  for  the  last  two  years  no  Reports  had 
been  received  from  the  President,  and  directing  the 
Report  of  1855-56  to  be  furnished.  As  soon  as  I re- 
’ ceived  that  letter,  I immediately  set  about  getting  the 
materials  together.  I prepared  a form  of  communica- 
tion, which  I addressed  to  the  several  Professors,  request- 
ing to  be  furnished  by  them  with  specific,  detailed  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  their  respective  classes.  I made 
inquiries  myself  in  several  departments,  and  got  all  the 
materials  that  are  embodied  in  the  Appendix  to  my 
Report.  I then  wrote  the  Report,  and  forwarded  it  to 
the  Government ; but  in  the  interval  between  that  and 
when  my  power  was  denied,  I made  no  Report ; for  I 
would  not  attempt,  not  even  in  appearance,  to  exercise 
what  it  was  denied  I possessed. 

2168.  The  third  section  of  chapter  iv.  of  the  Sta- 
tutes distinctly  states,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent “ to  prepare  the  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
College,  and  forward  it  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  be 
laid  before  Parliament,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of 
8th  and  9th  Yictoria,  chapter  66,  section  20  ?” — The 
difficulty  arose  as  to  whether  this  course  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

2169.  You  have  stated  that  the  Medical  Degree  of 
the  Queen’s  University  has  been  placed  under  disad- 
vantages by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Would  you 
state  what  are  those  disadvantages? — The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  require  any  M.D.  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity who  holds  a Medical  appointment  under  them,  to 
possess  a Surgical  Diploma.  In  consequence,  as  I have 
stated,  of  some  of  the  other  Colleges  competing  with  each 
other,  they  have  reduced  their  requirements  to  a stand- 
ard much  lower,  for  the  most  part,  than  ours.  Our 
course  of  education,  though  only  designed  to  prepare 
students  for  the  Medical  Degree,  contains  an  amount  of 
Surgical  instruction  actually  greater  than  is  required 
by  one  or  two  Colleges  in  England  and  Scotland, 
which  give  Surgical  Degrees.  The  result  is,  that  a 
gentleman  who  takes  out  the  Medical  Degree  in  this 
University,  cannot  become  a Dispensary  Medical  At- 
tendant, unless  he  goes  to  Loudon  or  Scotland  to  get  the 
Degree  in  Surgery,  whereas,  if  he  did  not  go  to  the 
Queen’s  University  at  all,  but  went  to  Scotland,  he 
would  get  both  Degrees  for  a smaller  amount  of  educa- 
tion than  he  actually  requires  for  the  Medical  De- 
gree in  the  Queeu’s  University.  Through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Senate,  the  subject  was  brought  before 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  with  the  representation 
that  our  Medical  curriculum  contained  more  Surgical 
education  than  that  required  for  the  Surgical  Degree  in 
Scotland, and  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  therefore, 
ought  to  regard  our  Degree  as  being  sufficient  for  both 
purposes,  as  qualifying  both  in  a Medical  and  Surgical 
point  of  view  ; but  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  refused 
to  comply  with  our  request,  and  have  maintained  abso- 
lutely their  rule,  that  the  person  holding  a Medical 
appointment  under  them  must  have  a Surgical  Diploma. 
When  we  found  that  was  the  case,  we  looked  to  the 
provision  of  our  Charter,  which  authorizes  the  Senate 
of  the  University  to  give  all  such  Degrees  and  Diplomas 
as  are  given  in  any  other  University.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  considered,  that  under  that  pro- 
vision we  had  a right  to  give  Diplomas  in  Surgery, 
as  well  as  a Medical  Degree;  just  as  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  now  gives  a Diploma  in  Surgery,  besides 
giving  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine.  It  was 
proposed  in  the  Senate,  that  the  Degree  in  Surgery 
should  be  granted;  and  after  a long  discussion,  it 
was  considered  that  our  doing  so  would  be  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
some  other  Bodies,  with  which  it  was  not  desirable  that 
we  should  come  into  collision ; and  that  on  the  whole  it 
was  not  eligible.  A legal  question  was  also  raised, 
as  to  the  strict  legal  interpretation  of  the  provision  of 
our  Charter  that  I have  referred  to. 

2170.  I believe  that  this  disability  under  which  the 
Queen’s  University  labors,  with  regard  to  the  Surgical 
Diploma,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a general  unifor- 
mity, with  regard  to  Medical  education  over  the  whole 


country,  giving  equal  advantages  and  privileges  to  all  The 
persons  equally  well  qualified,  is  desirable  ? — It  is.  We  Queen’s 
should  then  have  the  power  of  giving  the  Surgical  cor ** 

Diploma,  or  there  should  be  an  arrangement  made  by  ' 

which  the  education  of  the  Doctor  in  Medicine  would  be  Sir  Hubert 
brought  up  in  other  Colleges  to  the  standard  that  we  mju.I'.'8'8' 
require. 

2171.  I think  you  have  stated  that  the  Examination 
for  Matriculation  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  College  Term  ? — There  are  two  or  three  days  in  the 
First  Term  devoted  to  Matriculation  Examination ; and 
there  is  a Matriculation  Examination  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Second  Term. 

2172.  What  time  does  the  Scholarship  Examination 
take  place  ? — The  principal  Scholarship  Examination  is 
immediately  after  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  the 
First  Term. 

2173.  How  much  of  the  First  Term  in  each  Session  is 
taken  up  by  these  Examinations  ? — Perhaps  a week  at 
first,  and  three  or  four  days  after. 

2174.  Are  the  classes  under  the  different  Professors 
going  on  during  the  time  occupied  by  these  Examina- 
tions ? — During  the  principal  Scholarship  Examination 
there  are  no  classes  going  on. 

2175.  Then,  I presume,  that  the  time  occupied  by 
these  Examinations  is  actually  so  much  deducted  from 
the  First  Term  which  is  not  available  for  the  student  en- 
tering the  First  Term? — Yes ; and  I have  stated  already, 
that  the  Professors  have  frequently  represented  the 
importance  of  compressing,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Examinations,  so  as  not  to  interfere  so  much  with  the 
business  of  the  classes. 

217 6.  Would  it  not  be  practicable  to  have  these  Exa- 

minations before  the  actual  commencement  of  the  Term, 
so  that  the  student  might  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
period  allotted  to  his  study  in  College?  It  is  com- 
plained that  there  is  great  difficulty  experienced  in 
getting  over  such  an  extended  course  within  the  period 
of  three  years ; and  would  it  not  be  desirable,  although 
it  might  trench  a little  on  the  vacation  of  the  Professors, 
that  the  Examinations  for  Matriculation  and  Scholar-  • 
ships  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  held  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Term,  and  that  thereby,  tile  student 
entering  could  at  once  commence  his  studies  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  further  prolongation  of  the  College 
Session 

2177.  I do  not  mean  that  it  should  be  prolonged.  I 
mean  that  it  should  remain  the  same,  but  that  the  young 
man,  the  day  after,  perhaps,  his  Examination  for  Matri- 
culation or  Scholarship,  should  be  enabled  to  commence 
the  business  of  his  class? — If  the  Professor  be  here  to 
examine,  he  should  be  here  a week  earlier.  Then  the 
business  of  the  College,  which  comprises  the  Matricula- 
tion and  Scholarship  Examinations,  should  commence  a 
week  earlier  than  usual ; and  such  an  arrangement  would 
in  fact  be  adding  so  much  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Session. 

2178.  I mean  that  the  actual  period  during  which  the 
young  men  should  be  under  teaching,  should  begin  the 
first  day  of  the  Term,  and  that  the  Examinations  should 
not  be  held  during  the  Term ; because  a good  deal  of 
time  elapses  before  the  classes  are  actually  set  in  mo- 
tion?— The  courses  of  lectures  begin  when  the  classes  are 
in  full  operation.  The  vacation  which  is  granted  to  the 
Professors  out  of  the  twelve  months  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  four  months,  and  that  is  notatall beyond  what 
they  actually  require  after  the  fatigues  of  the  Session. 

2179.  At  what  period  does  the  Session  terminate? — 

The  latter  end  of  June. 

2180.  My  plan  contemplates  the  Professors  coming  to 
the  College  eight  or  ten  days,  perhaps,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session  ? — I do  not  think  any  benefit 
would  result  from  such  an  arrangement.  Our  Professors 
have  continuous  work  for  eight  months  of  the  Session, 
and  I think  that  from  the  four  months’  leisure  accorded 
to  them,  to  see  their  friends,  or  visit  other  places  of  edu- 
cation, in  order  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  the  succeed- 
ing Session,  it  would  be  undesirable  to  take  a single  day. 

No  benefit,  in  my  opinion,  would  result  from  adding  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  at  all  to  compensate 
for  the  interference  with  the  vacation  of  the  Professors. 
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The,  2181.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — With  reference  to  the  ment,  they  wished  for  some  indication  as  to  the  manner  The 
Queen's  rule  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  which  requires  a in  which  they  should  sift  and  examine  them.  Queen’s 

CobT3’  SllrSlcal  Degree  as  a qualification  for  a Medical  Attend-  2190.  You  have  never,  therefore,  had  it  officially  College, 
— ant  on  a dispensary,  I believe  the  fact  is,  as  you  have  referred  to  you  to  answer  whether  the  Professor  might 
***?  stated,  that  the  Examination  in  Surgery,  which  the  be  appointed  by  Concursus  or  Competitive  Examination!  Sir  Robert 
uju'.a.  ’ candidate  for  the  Degree  in  Medicine  has  to  pass  in  the  — It  never  was  referred  to  us,  so  far  as  I am  aware.  Kane.T.n.a., 
Queen  s University,  is  more  extensive  than  he  would  2191.  Has  the  Government  of  Lord  Carlisle  intro-  M,a'I,A” 
have  to  pass  at  some  of  the  Scotch  Universities  ? — Yes  ; duced  into  this  College,  or  any  of  the  Colleges  that  you 
bntldo  not  recollect  the  precise  Colleges.  are  aware  of,  the  system  of  Competitive  Examination 

2182.  You  have  also  stated  that  the  Senate  of  the  when  vacancies  occur  among  the  Office-bearers? — They 
University  decided  upon  not  granting  the  Degree  in  had  such  elections  in  Galway  for  the  offices  of  Registrar 

i ■ G3'  , and  Librarian,  and  for  the  Professorship  of  the  Celtic 

2183.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  absence  of  the  Languages. 

Degree  in  Surgery  on  the  part  of  M.D.’s  of  the  Queen’s  2192/*  I presume  that  in  these  cases  the  Lord  Lieu- 
University  was  that  which  induced  the  Poor  Law  tenant  expressed  his  desire  to  appoint  the  person  who 
Commissioners  not  to  approve  of  a person  as  Medical  would  be  selected  or  recommended  to  the  Crown  as  the 
Attendant  of  a Dispensary  who  had  not  legally  the  right  person  who  had  proved  the  best  answerer? — I should 
to  practise  Surgery? — If  the  Queen’s  University  had  think  so,  but  I am  no  way  cognizant  of  any  of  the  pro- 
the  power  of  giving  Diplomas  in  Surgery,  the  Poor  Law  ceedings. 

Commissioners  would  have  received  our  Diploma  as  a 2193.  There  is  one  observation  that  fell  from  you 
Perfect  qualification. , that  I would  wish  you  to  explain  a little  further.  You 

^lS-1.  They  have,  in  fact,  adopted  this  rule,  not  in  have  stated  that  you  did  not  consider  that  these 
any  way  discrediting  the  Medical  Examination  of  the  Institutions  received  that  countenance  from  the 
Queen s University,  but  acting  in  defence,  so  to  speak,  Government  which  they  should  receive? — Perhaps  I 
of  the  community,  by  not  appointing  any  person  to  stated  my  view  in  that  respect  rather  too  strongly, 
practise  Surgery  who  was  not  legally  qualified? — Yes.  What  I meant  to  convey  was,  that  from  what  I heard 

The  Commissioners,  I know,  have  not  the  slightest  wish  in  the  conversations  and  discussions  which  took  place  on 
to  discredit  the  Examination  of  the  Queen’s  University ; the  subject  of  mixed  education  and  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
but  their  object  in  making  the  rule  was  this  although  versity,  I believed  and  felt  that  this  system  of  educa- 
our  Diploma  in  Medicine  involves  an  education  in  tion,  and  the  principles  of  mixed  education,  did  not 
Surgery  superior  to  that  for  which  the  Diploma  is  given  occupy  that  place  which  they  ought  to  occupy,  at  least 
in  other  Colleges,  yet  as  other  Colleges  do  give  Diplomas  did  not  occupy  that  secure  and  established  position 
in  Medicine  which  do  not  involve  a practical  education  which  those  who  represent  influential  opinion  considered 
iu  Surgery  at  all,  if  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  con-  they  should  occupy. 

sented  to  receive  the  Degree  in  Medicine  as  being  alone  2194.  Mr.  Price.— Do  you  not  consider  that,  practi- 
sufficicnt,  they  would  have  not  only  to  recognise  our  cally,  as  a general  principle,  the  selection  of  Professors 
Degree  in  Medicine,  but  the  same  Degree  of  other  by  Competitive  Examination  would  be  found  undesir- 
places,_whicli  w°uld  not  be  a test  of  Surgical  knowledge,  able  ? Eminent  men  would  decline  it  ? — Yes  ; and  even 

2185.  You  have  spoken  of  the  Colleges  as  a Govern-  if  they  did  not,  there  would  be  great  practical  difficulty 
ment  Department,  and  of  the  system  being  a Govern-  about  the  Examination. 

ment  system ; what  interference  takes  place  on  the  part  2195.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Is  there  any  person  in 
of  the  Executive  Government  in  reference  to  the  Colleges  this  College  acting  as  locum  tenens  for  another  Professor  1 
beyond  the  appointment  of  the  Professors  ?— That  is  —During  the  current  Term  the  College  Council  has 
done  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  still  the  authorized  one  of  the  Professors  to  take  the  place  of  Pro- 
ultimate  responsibility  of  the  system  rests  with  the  fessor  Darley,  who,  unfortunately,  is  indisposed.  The 
^nment.  . Professor  who  has  been  accepted  by  the  College  Council 

2186.  Then,  practically,  the  Executive  Government  is  Professor  Read,  who,  no  doubt,  will  adequately  perform 

does  not  interfere  with  that  which  is  provided  under  the  Professor  Darley’s  functions. 

Statutes  for  the  government  of  the  College  ? — They  have  2196.  Rut  there  is  no  person  extern  to  the  Collegiate 
interfered  exceedingly  little— indeed,  I may  say,  not  at  Body  lecturing  in  this  College  as  Professor  ?— No. 
all;  but  the  reason  I designate  the  system  a Govern-  2197.  Mr.  Price. — Can  you  suggest  any  practical 
ment  system  of  education  is,  that,  in  the  first  instance,  motive  to  induce  young  men  after  they  have  taken  the 
the  Officers  and  Professors  are  all  nominated  by  the  A.B.  Degree  to  reside  here? — The  question  is  a very 

Crown  and  removable  at  their  pleasure,  and  further,  the  important  one;  and  I should  not  like  to  express  a 

funds  for  the  support  of  the  system  are  derived  exclu-  hurried  opinion  on  it. 

sively  from  the  Government,  and  for  the  expenditure  of  2198.  Can  the  A.B.  take  the  Senior  Scholarship  this 
these  funds  we  are  accountable  to  the  Treasury,  by  year,  and  a second  one  in  the  same  Faculty  the  next  year? 
wh',™_allTour  accounts  are  audited.  __I  do  not  believe  he  could.  Such  an  application  was 

2187.  It  is  more  properly  a State  endowment  than  made  last  year,  but  refused ; but  if  he  were  a student  in 

a State  University,  as  opposed  to  the  old  Universities  Arts,  and  had  a Scholarship  in  Arts,  and  were  also  a 

w ich  do  not  derive  their  endowments  from  the  State  ? student  in  Law,  he  could  go  in  the  succeeding  year  for 

a i aCG  ^le  wor<I  “ Government,”  I should  have  Law  Scholarship  ; and  if  he  entered  himself,  and  were  a 

n8eo1CTr^.“State”  • student  in  Medicine  of  the  necessary  standing,  he  could 

♦l  Ai°‘  A °e  ieTe  ^ie  ^cfc  Parliament,  in  providing  go  in  the  Third  year  for  Medical  Senior  Scholarship, 
tnat  the  Crown  should  havo  the  power  of  appointing  the  2199.  Supposing  it  were  formally  decided  that  the 

rotessors,  merely  made  that  provision  for  a limited  University  could  not  confer  the  Diploma  in  Surgery, 

period,  and  this  power  was  to  continue  unless  Parliament  would  it  be  necessary  to  get  an  Act  of  Parliament 
Pr oiaa  A1'61'™6  ^ ^ es‘  passed,  or  a fresh  Charter  from  the  Crown  ? — An  amend- 

2169.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  whether  at  any  ment  of  the  present  Charter  would  be  sufficient, 
nne  it  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Colleges  to  consider  2200.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  to  Parliament 
what  scheme  should  be  framed  for  the  election  of  Pro-  and  raise  a fresh  debate  ?— No. 
lessors  ?— There  is,  in  Sir  William  Somerville’s  Instruc-  With  your  Lordship’s  permission,  and  that  of  the  Com- 

ions  from  Lord  Clarendon  in  1847,  a reference  to  the  missioners,  I would  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  add  a few 
oards  taking  into  consideration  a mode  for  selecting  observationsin  explanation  of  some  questions  which  were 
candidates  for  Professorships;  but  that,  I thinly  was  put  to  me  yesterday.  I was  asked  why  it  was  that  I was 
exclusively  confined  to  the  selection  of  Professors  from  induced,  in  place  of  appealing  to  the  Visitors  at  the  time 
amongst  the  mass  of  candidates  for  the  Chairs  which  of  the  publication  of  the  letter  by  Professor  Boole  in  the 
were  then  about  to  be  filled.  My  impression  is,  that  newspapers,  to  take  the  course  of  publishing  my  reply  to 
c Instructions  did  not  contemplate  the  organization  it  in  the  newspapers.  At  the  time  this  question  was  asked, 

? p permanent  plan  for  the  appointment  of  Professors  the  examination  being  purely  with  regard  to  the  degree 
in  uture ; but  as  there  was  at  that  time  a vast  number  in  which  I was  personally  involved  in  that  document, 
o applications  for  Professorships  before  the  Govern-  I did  not  turn  my  attention  to  it  iu  any  other  point 

U 2 
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The  of  view.  It  will  be  found  tliat  Professor  Boole’s  letter 
Queen’s  consists  of  two  very  distinct  parts — charges  against 
Coaif13’  myse^  personally,  which  I quite  admit  might  have  been 

^ ' better  referred  to  the  Visitors,  although  I do  not  think 

Sir  Robert^  that  the  Visitors  had  any  jurisdiction  in  such  a case, 
ua:.i.A.B  S ’ and  also  some  statements  which  I felt  it  my  duty 
as  President  of  the  College  to  at  once  meet.  ^It  was 
stated  in  his  letter  that  the  College  had  absolutely 
failed;  that  it  had  broken  down;  that  it  could  not 
succeed.  These  assertions  were  calculated, in  my  opinion, 
to  be  exceedingly  prejudicial ; and  no  reference  to  the 
Visitors,  or  any  other  authority,  could  meet  the  impres- 
sion which  these  statements  coming  fromDr.  Boole  should, 
and  did,  produce  on  the  public  mind.  I,  therefore, 
considered  it  my  duty,  as  official  representative  of  the 
College,  to  at  once  meet  these  statements  by  reference 
to  the  fact,  that  so  far  from  failing,  the  College  was  in 
a thoroughly  satisfactory  state;  that  the  number  of 
Matriculated  students  was  greater  than  in  either  of  the 
other  Colleges ; that  the  progress  of  these  students  had 
been  most  eminently  successful ; and  that  the  confidence 
of  the  public  was  not  by  any  means  diminished.  Know- 
ing this  to  be  the  state  of  facts,  I did  not  consider 
myself  justified  in  losing  a single  day  in  putting  publicly 
forward  my  contradiction  to  the  injurious  statements 
which  Dr.  Boole  published.  That  contradiction  on  the 
part  of  the  College  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  made 
by  the  Visitors  or  any  other  person,  and  was  certainly 
a subject  which  I considered  they  would  not  at  all  inter- 
fere in,  whatever  question  there  might  be  raised  as  to 
their  interfering  in  the  personal  charges  brought  against 
me.  Another  question  which  I was  asked  yesterday 
was  with  reference  to  my  own  residence.  I mentioned 
yesterday,  that  during  thefirst  three  years, after  the  open- 
ing of  the  College,  I did  make  this  College,  what  I may 
term,  my  family  residence.  I have  not  done  so  since ; 
and  I consider  it  only  right  to  inform  the  Commissioners 
of  one  of  the  motives  which  has  influenced  me  in  a very 
considerable  degree  in  that.  The  Commissioners  are 
aware  of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  this  system  of 
education  stands  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  which  I am  a member.  No  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  is  allowed  to  have  connexion  with  the  Col- 
lege; and,  practically  speaking,  no  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  College,  or  come  to 
the  College.  The  result  is.  that  since  the  introduction 
of  these  regulations  on  the  part,  unfortunately,  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a Roman 
Catholic  family  resident  in  the  College,  particularly  a 
young  family,  would  be  placed,  with  regard  to  the 
ministers  of  their  own  Church,  in  a position  which  would 
be  exceedingly  disagreeable — which  would  be,  in  fact, 
intolerable.  I believe  it  will  be  found  by  the  Commis- 
sioners on  examination,  that  with  regard  to  the  whole 
of  my  official  business,  my  duties  as  a public  officer 
have  been  performed  to  the  best  of  my  ability ; but  I 
have  not  made  the  College,  since  the  period  I have  re- 
ferred to,  my  family  residence ; and  one  of  the  reasons 
which  influenced  me,  in  a material  degree,  was  the  one 
I have  just  mentioned.  Although  I am  prepared — 
believing  that  this  system  of  united  education  is  that 
which  is  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try—although  I am  prepared,  1 say,  to  undoubtedly 
support  it  by  every  means  in  my  power — I could  not 
place  my  family  in  the  position  which  their  residence  in 
this  College  would  entail  upon  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  regulations  of  my  own  Church.  This  is  a subject 
upon  which  I should  not  have  touched  unless  I had  found 
myself  absolutely  compelled ; butunderthecircumstances, 
I have  felt  it  my  duty  to  mention  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. TheRegistrar  has  called  my  attention  to  a rather 
singular  omission  I made,  when  answering  the  question 
whether  any  person  extern  to  the  College  has  been 
employed  as  a substitute  for  a Professor  who  was  unable 
to  lecture.  I beg  leave  to  correct  my.  answer  (and  it 
is  rather  curious  how  I made  the  mistake)  by  stating 
that  Dr.  Blyth,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  unfortunately 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  met  with  an 
accident,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  during  a portion 
of  the  First  Term.  I myself  endeavoured,  as  no  other 
substitute  could  be  gotten,  to  perform  the  duties  of  lec- 
turer in  his  stead.  After  Christmas,  as  I could  not  be 


here,  Dr.  Davy,  son  to  Professor  Davy  of  the  Royal  The 
Dublin  Society,  and  a gentleman  of  perfect  competency,  Queen’s 
performed  Dr.  Blyth’s  duties  for  about  six  weeks.  Dr.  College, 
Blyth  is  now,  I am  happy  to  say,  recovered,  and  able  to  0I1K’ 
perform  his  own  duties.  Sir  iioheri 

2201.  Sir  T.  JSr.  Redington. — In  the  case  of  a person 
extern  to  the  College,  lecturing  as  you  have  described,  ' 
is  he  subject  to  the  same  obligations  as  the  Professors  1 
— I would  consider  him  standing  in  the  position  of  a 
Professor. 

2202.  Was  there  any  communication  made  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  these  obligations,  or  with  reference  to  his 
introducing  into  his  lectures  any  thing  injurious  to  the 
principles  of  RcA’ealed  Religion  1 — I do  not  think  that 
there  was.  Dr.  Davy’s  appointment  was  of  so  very  tem- 
porary a character,  that  1 did  not  think  any  formal  com- 
munication of  that  sort  necessary.  Of  course  if  there 
was  a probability  of  his  being  obliged  to  continue  in 
the  performance  of  Professor  Blyth’s  duties  for  a long 
period,  the  subject  would  have  been  referred  to  the 
Government,  and  a formal  appointment  made.  The 
attention  of  Dr.  Davy  would  then  have  been  directed 
to  that  portion  of  the  Statutes  which  imposes  obliga- 
tions on  the  Professors ; but  as  he  was  appointed  only 
for  a temporary  purpose,  I did  not  believe  that  it  was 
necessary  to  go  through  that  form. 


John  Ry all,  ll.d.,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Greek, 
sworn  and  examined. 

2203.  Chairman. — You  are  Vice-President  of  thio-’7ito7!i'aB.- 
College  ? — Yes. 

2204.  How  long  have  you  been  Vice-President  \ — I' 
think  I was  appointed  either  in  December,  1845,  or 
January,  1846. 

2205.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the 
President.  Is  there  any  statement  which  you  would  wish 
to  make  in  consequence  of  it  1 — Several  statements. 

2206.  The  Commissioners  are  ready  to  receive  any 
statements  you  may  wish  to  make1! — The  President  gave 
in  evidence  some  newspapers ; and  I wish  to  refer  parti- 
cularly to  the  contents  of  one  of  them  ; but  I may  be 
allowed,  first,  to  mention  the  circumstances  that  pre- 
ceded the  publication  of  these  letters  in  the  newspapers. 

The  editors  of  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter,  and  other 
local  papers,  had  published  a number  of  leading  articles, 
commenting  on  the  state  of  the  Queen’s  College; 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Reporter  had  inferred  that  the 
College  was  declining  in  public  utility  and  estimation ; 
and  he  stated  as  a reason  for  that,  that  the  President 
of  the  College  was  constantly  absent  from  his  duties  in 
the  College ; that  the  local  government  was  apathetic ; 
and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  head  of  the 
College  was  required  to  keep  the  various  members  of 
the  College  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  I took 
very  slight  notice  of  these  statements.  I declined  to 
give  any  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  President 
performed  his  duties,  but  simply  denied  the  statement 
that  the  local  government  was  apathetic  in  his  absence. 

2207.  Did  you  publish  your  denial  1 — I did ; and  1 
wish  to  mention  this,  as  explanatory  of,  or  introductory 
to,  my  remarks  on  the  President’s  letter.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  President,  who  was  then  in  Dublin,  had  seen 
some  of  those  articles,  commenting  on  his  conduct,  and 
he  wrote  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cork  Examine) — 
not  the  same  paper  in  which  originally  the  articles 
had  appeared — which  letter  was  copied  into  the  Daily 
Reporter.  The  President,  of  course,  in  that  letter  vin- 
dicated his  conduct,  and  states  the  various  reasons 
which  prevented  him  attending  to  his  duties  in  Cork, 
namely,  the  necessity  of  attending  at  the  University 
Senate,  and  other  places  ; but  while  he  did  so,  he  inado 
a slight  allusion  to  me,  which  was  not  of  very  great 
importance,  to  the  effect,  that  while  I was  travelling  on 
the  Continent,  he  had  been  attending  to  his  College 
duties.  A friend  of  mine,  a Professor  of  this  College, 
thought  that  there  were  various  statements  in  the  Pre- 
sident’s letter  which  were  unfounded,  and  he  felt  some- 
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The  what  annoyed  I believe  at  tlie  allusion  to  me  in  that 
Queen’s  letter.  He  was  pleased  to  say,  in  reply  to  Sir  Robert 
College,  Kane’s  letter,  that  I was  “ an  honorable  man  arid  most 
C°nK-  conscientious  public  servant.”  Sir  Robert  Kane  thought 
John  itgall,  fit  to  publish  a rejoinder  to  that  letter,  in  which,  he  seems 
u.  o.  to  sneer  at  the  allusion  made  to  me  by  Professor  Boole 
in  his  letter.  I had  given  no  offence  of  any  kind  to 
him.  I had  never  in  my  life  made  the  slightest  public 
charge  against  Sir  Robert  Kane,  except  in  the  Memorial 
to  Her  Majesty,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
the  College,  which  I signed  as  Chairman,  and  to 
the  truth  of  all  the  statements  in  which  I acknowledge 
myself  completely  hound  ; but  I never  had  in  a news- 
paper, or  elsewhere,  said  a single  word  against  Sir 
Robert  Kane.  In  replying  to  Professor  Boole,  Sir 
Robert  Kane  assumed  that  I had  been  cognizant  of 
Professor  Boole’s  intention  to  write  that  letter — that  in 
fact  I was  a party  to  the  production  of  that  letter.  I 
am  now  on  my  oath,  and  I solemnly  declare,  that  I 
never  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  intention  of 
Professor  Boole  to  write  that  letter,  nor  had  he  pre- 
viously communicated  with  me,  respecting  it,  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  however,  on  this 
supposition — and  it  was  only  a supposition — published 
charges  which  reflected  on  me  and  on  my  official  con- 
duct. It  will  take  some  time  to  go  through  these 
charges,  but  with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners 
I will  do  so. 

2208.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  go  through  these 
charges,  as  the  paper  which  contains  them  has  been 
given  in  evidence  ?— I think  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
do  so. 

2209.  Mr.  Price. — Will  you  state  the  date  of  the 
Memorial,  and  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  first  letter  1 — The 
date  of  the  Memorial  is  3rd  of  March,  1853,  and  of  the 
letter,  6th  of  November,  1856. 

2210.  All  the  letters  were  in  1856  ? — Yes.  I should 
like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  statement  which  Sir 
Robert  Kane  has  made;  but  as  the  papers  have  been 
given  in  evidence,  I think  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
reply  to  the  letters  in  the  papers  as  well.  It  does  not 
appear  to  me,  that  the  letter  of  the  18th  of  November, 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Cork  Examiner,  and 
copied  into  the  Daily  Reporter,  in  which  the  formal 
charges  against  me  appear,  has  been  given  in  evidence, 
therefore  I beg  to  put  it  in.*  In  this  letter  the  President 
says : — 

“ The  Professor  further  charges  me,  that  in  referring  to 
the  Vice-President’s  absence,  travelling,  during  the  vacation, 
whilst  T was  compelled  to  perform  duty  for  the  College,  I 
implied  what  was  not  true,  and  that  my  reference  violated 
good  taste  and  gentlemanly  feeling.  In  regard  to  this 
charge,  I have  to  observe,  the  duties  of  the  Vice-President, 
like  those  of  the  President,  do  not  terminate  with  the  College 
Sessions.  They  continue  during  the  entire  year.  Nevertheless 
Dr.  Ilyall  has  annually,  at  the  end  of  each  Session,  left  the 
College,  without  communicating  with  me,  or  with  the  Go- 
vernment— without  requiring  leave  of  absence,  as  required  by 
the  Statutes,  or  even  informing  the  Authorities  where  he 
might  be  found,  in  case  I were,  by  illness  or  otherwise,  pre- 
vented from  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  College  during 
the  recess.  I could  at  once  have  this  remedied,  by  reporting 
officially  on  the  matter,  but  I have  always  been  anxious  not 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  unpleasantnesses,  of  which 
too  many  had  occurred ; and  I was  quite  content  to  take 
upon  myself  far  more  trouble  than  is  taken  by  the  Presidents 
of  the  other  Queen’s  Colleges,  whose  Vice-Presidents  afford 
them  the  co-operation  which  the  College  Statutes  contem- 
plate.” 

In  reference  to  that  paragraph  the  President  says, 
that  I absent  myself  from  my  duties  without  obtaining 
leave  from  the  Authorities.  He  does  not  say  who  the 
Authorities  are  from  whom  I should  obtain  leave ; but 
by  his  reference  to  the  Statutes,  1 presume  he  means, 
that  leave  should  be  obtained  in  the  manner  there 
referred  to.  By  one  clause  in  the  Statutes  regulating 
the  powers  of  the  President,  it  is  stated  that  he  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  granting  leave  of  absence  to  the 
Professors,  Oliice-bearers,  and  Servants  of  the  College. 
Now,  if  I come  under  that  category  at  all,  it  is  evident 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  365. 


it  must  bo  ill  my  character  as  Professor,  and  not  in  my  The 
character  as  Vice-President.  Therefore,  it  is  in  my  Queen’s 
character  as  Professor  I have  violated  my  duty,  if  I 

have  violated  it  at  all.  Now,  I know  that  every  Pro-  

fessor  in  this  College,  considers  himself  at  liberty  to  John  ittjaii, 
leave  the  College  at  the  close  of  the  Collegiate  Session,  LL-D- 
and  I do  not  believe  that  any  Professor  asks  the  leave 
of  the  President  to  so  absent  himself.  Therefore,  if  this 
be  an  offence,  it  was  an  offence  with  which  all  the  Pro- 
fessors were  equally  chargeable.  There  are,  however, 
other  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  President  besides 
those  which  he  has  to  discharge  in  the  College — he  is 
a member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University.  I am  po- 
tentially, I may  say,  a member  of  the  same  Body,  but 
I have  never  sat  on  the  Senate.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
presumed,  perhaps,  that  this  was  a portion  of  my  duty 
which  I neglected  during  the  vacation ; but  even  in 
that  case,  the  President  does  not  state  to  what  authority 
I am  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence.  I can  only  say, 
that  I always  leave  my  address  with  the  Porter  of  the 
College,  and  can  be  found  at  any  time.  The  President 
further  says,  that  he  has  been  carrying  on  “the  business 
of  the  College  during  the  recess.”  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Registrar,  by  the  Statutes,  to  take  charge  of  the  College 
buildings  during  the  vacation  ; but  all  the  Professors, 
all  the  students,  and  everybody  except  the  Registrar 
are  absent,  and  what  the  College  duties  were  which  Sir 
Robert  Kane  had  to  carry  on  at  that  time  I cannot  tell. 

The  University  duty  is  a totally  distinct  duty  from  the 
College  duty.  The  President  goes  on  to  say,  he  ap- 
proaches the  next  charge  against  me  with  extreme 
regret.”  The  passage  in  the  President’s  letter  is  as 
follows : — 

“ In  the  very  slight  reference  which  I then  made  to  the 
Vice-President’s  duties,  it  will  now  be  seen  whether  I violated 
good  taste  and  gentlemanly  feeling.  It  is  now,  however,  my 
imperative  duty  to  refer  to  a matter  which  I approach  with 
extreme  regret,  as  I have  long  preferred  remaining  myself 
subject  to  a load  of  unmerited  calumny,  rather  than  reveal 
circumstances  discreditable  to  an  important  officer  of  the 
College.  The  relations  which  exist  between  me  and  the 
Vice-President  have,  however,  been  so  pertinaciously  dragged 
forward  as  an  accusation  against  me,  that  I feel  myself  com- 
pelled to  break  the  silence  I have  hitherto  carefully  observed.” 

In  reference  to  that  passage  I have  only  to  say,  that 
I do  not  know  in  what  way  the  differences  between  the 
President  and  me  “ have  been  pertinaciously  dragged 
forward.”  They  were  certainly  not  “ dragged  forward” 
by  me,  and  certainly  not  by  Professor  Boole,  therefore 
I do  not  see  the  relevancy  of  that  observation  to  the 
proceeding  of  the  President  on  that  occasion.  He  further 
says : — 

“ The  writer  of  the  letter  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Dr.  Boole,  who  is  a near  family  con- 
nexion of  the  Vice-President,  and  is  in  the  most  intimate 
and  continual  intercourse  with  him.  The  Professor’s  letter, 
while  accusing  me  of  tyranny,  falsehood,  and  neglect  of  duty, 
is  an  elaborate  eulogium  on  the  Vice-President,  whom  he 
describes  as  ‘an  honorable  man  and  a most  conscientious 
public  servant ;’  this  imprudent  panegyric  by  tire  Professor 
upon  his  relative,  the  Vice-President,  forces  me  to  relate  one 
or  two  facts  to  show  whether  Dr.  Ilyall  has  acted  as  an 
honorable  and  conscientious  man  towards  me.” 

Perhaps  the  Commissioners  will  scarcely  believe  that 
the  whole  of  that  elaborate  panegyric  is  contained  in 
the  words  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  himself.  These 
are  the  only  words  in  the  letter  which  apply  to  me,  and 
these  words  the  President  calls  “ an  elaborate  eulogium,” 
and  “ an  imprudent  panegyric.”  Now  this  is  the  charge 
which  the  President  took  so  much  pains  to  preface  : — 

“ It  had  been  found  that  on  many  points  the  language  of 
the  College  Statutes,  just  as  occurs  with  Acts  of  Parliament, 
allowed  of  doubt  as  to  then-  legal  meaning.  Such  matters 
were  often  discussed,  and  just  as  often  in  Belfast  and  Galway 
as  in  Cork.  Some  regarded  the  powers  of  the  President. 

Several  Professors  interpreted  the  Statutes  in  a sense  to  limit 
those  powers  very  much.  I often  stated  that  I should  be 
very  glad  if  the  Professors’  views  were  adopted,  because 
thereby  the  President  should  be  freed  from  responsibility. 

I also  often  expressed  my  perfect  readiness  to  join  in  any 
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The  representation  to  have  tlie  doubts  authoritatively  removed. 

Queen’s  But  my  instructions  were,  that  the  Statutes  meant  differently, 

College,  and  it  would  be  my  duty  to  act  upon  my  instructions  if  any 
Cork,  practical  occasion  occurred. 

Tnhn  n„nv  “ The  usual  day  for  meetings  of  the  College  Council  is 

M..D.  J ' Tuesday,  and  the  hour  is  three  o’clock,  p.m.  By  a funda- 
mental by-law  of  Council,  no  business  beyond  .the  routine 
proceedings  of  the  College  can  be  transacted  by  the  Council, 
without  a week’s  notice  being  previously  given.  On  Tuesday, 
1st  March,  1853,  the  Council  met,  transacted  the  ordinary 
business,  and  adjourned  without  any  notice  of  special  busi- 
ness being  given,  or  any  proposed  meeting  being  referred  to. 
I was  in  Dublin  at  the  time  on  public  educational  business, 
but  the  Registrar  wrote  to  me,  that  all  routine  business  had 
been  done,  and  that  nothing  had  occurred  requiring  remark. 
On  Thursday,  3rd  of  March,  the  Vice-President  gave  orders 
to  the  Registrar  about  one  o’clock,  to  call  a special  meeting 
of  Council  for  five  o’clock  on  that  evening,  to  1 consider  the 
general  administration  of  the  College.’  As  another  member 
of  Council  besides  myself  was  absent,  there  were  only  in  the 
College  the  four  members  of  Council  required  for  a quorum. 
But  at  five  o’clock  these  tom-  gentlemen  met,  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident presiding,  and  a ready  prepared  Memorial  of  seventeen 
folio  pages  of  manuscript  was  read,  addressed  to  the  Queen, 
and  accusing  the  President  of  abuse  of  power  and  of  neglect 
of  duty.  The  meeting  lasted  scarcely  half  an  hour.  ' The 
Memorial  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  four  gentlemen. 
The  Vice-President,  as  chairman,  confirmed  the  proceedings ; 
and  after  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  summons  to  me  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  Council  to  1 consider  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  College,’  was  sent  to  the  Post-office ; but  more, 
the  Vice-President,  with  the  three  Professors  assisting,  with- 
out having  even  the  decency  to  wait  until  the  Memorial 
could  have  reached  the  august  personage  to  whom  it  was 
nominally  directed,  caused  several  hundred  copies  of  it  to  be 
printed,  and  circulated  them  among  the  members  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  Parliament,  through  the  public  in  Cork,  London, 
and  Dublin,  and  sent  them  to  the  newspapers,  by  a number 
of  which  it  was  reprinted  and  circulated  still  further.  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  amount  of  attention  which  that  Memo- 
rial excited  at  the  time,  and  the  amount  of  public  censure 
thrown  upon  me  for  my  supposed  conduct.  1 do  not  blame 
the  press  or  the  public.  They  could  not  imagine  that  a 
document  emanating  from  the  Council  of  a College  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Vice-President,  addressed  to  the  Queen, 
and  impeaching  the  conduct  of  the  President,  could  be,  as 
it  was,  a tissue  of  misstatements  and  exaggerations ; that  the 
facts  were  falsified,  my  letters  garbled  and  misquoted,  my 
opinions  misrepresented,  and  that  this  Memorial  was  pre- 
pared behind  my  bade,  and  adopted  when  I was  purposely 
kept  out  of  the  way,  and  at  a meeting  designedly  held  at  an 
unusual  hour,  on  an  unusual  day,  without  any  regard  to  the 
notice  required  by  law  for  special  business ; and  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Registrar  had  written  to  me,  that  nothing 
had  occurred  at  the  previous  Council  that  could  require  my 
presence  at  the  College. 

_ “ In  this  secret  combination  the  Vice-President  was  the 
ringleader  and  the  chief.  I leave  it  to  be  judged  whether  his 
conduct  was  that  of  an  honorable  man,  and  a most  con- 
scientious public  officer.” 

I will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  any  by-law  can 
be  called  a fundamental  by-law ; but  what  the  Presi- 
dent calls  “a  fundamental  by-law”  is  a resolution  of 
Council  made  by  themselves  for  their  own  convenience, 
and  that  by-law  itself  contains  a clause  which  allows 
of  its  being  suspended ; and  the  fact  is,  that  it  has  been 
suspended  constantly,  both  before  and  since  the  Memo- 
rial was  adopted.  The  practice  has  been  to  disregard 
it — the  observance  of  it  has  been  the  exception.  This 
by-law,  which  the  President  calls  “ fundamental,”  was 
passed,  I find,  on  the  11th  September,  1850,  and  is  re- 
corded in  the  Minute-book  in  the  form  of  a resolution — 
“Resolved — That  in  future,  whenever  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  before  the  Council  any  matter  beyond  the  ordinary 
routine  business,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  summons  convening  the 
meeting  at  which  the  matter  is  to  be  discussed  shall  specify 
the  same.  This  rule  being  capable  of  suspension  in  any  case 
which  may  appear  to  the  Council  of  special  urgency.” 

Now  the  question  is  whether  this  was  a case  of  special 
urgency. 

2211.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — By  whom  was  that 
resolution  proposed  1 — It  was  proposed  by  myself  and 
seconded  by  Dean  Darley.  In  proof  that  we  did  not  act 
with  haste  in  this  matter,  I refer  to  the  Statement  of 
Pacts  which  the  President  himself  has  handed  in,  and 
which  I had  intended  to  hand  iD,  as  explaining  the 


circumstances  under  which  this  Memorial  was  framed.  The 
This  Statement  of  Facts,  I may  mention,  was  drawn  up  Queen’s 
by  me  immediately  after  the  forwarding  of  the  Memo-  College, 
rial  to  Her  Majesty.  I had  myself,  the  day  before  ConK- 
I forwarded  the  Council’s  Memorial,  sent  a private  JoknityaU 
Memorial,  in  my  own  name,  which  I beg  to  read. 

“ To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

“ The  Memorial  of  John  Ryall,  Vice-President  and  Professor 
of  the  Greek  Language  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork : 

“ Humbly  Sheweth — 

That  Your  Memorialist  was  appointed  by  Your  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  to  the  offices  which  he  holds  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork — That  it  forms  part  of  his  functions,  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  said  College,  that  he  shall  exercise  the 
powers  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  thereof,  in 
its  internal  administration,  during  the  illness  or  absence  of 
the  said  President — That,  owing  to  the  frequent  and  pro- 
tracted absences  of  the  President,  the  said  powers  and  duties 
have,  from  time  to  time,  devolved  upon  Your  Memorialist, 
and  that,  up  to  a recent  date,  Your  Memorialist  has  dis- 
charged them  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  followed  by  the  President  himself 
while  resident  at  the  College— That  recently,  however,  the 
said  President  informed  Your  Memorialist,  through  the  Re- 
gistrar of  the  College,  that  he  would  require  a departure,  in 

certain  respects,  from  the  practice  heretofore  followed a 

change  which,  as  Your  Memorialist  verily  believes,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  and  subversive 
of  the  system  yf  education  established  therein  by  Your  Most 
Gracious  Majesty — That  Your  Memorialist  thereupon  in- 
formed the  President  by  letter,  of  the  difficulty  he  felt  in 
adopting  the  course  prescribed  by  him  — That  a corres- 
pondence ensued  between  the  said  President  and  Your  Me- 
morialist, in  the  course  of  which  Your  Memorialist  repeatedly 
urged  the  President  to  resume  Iris  functions  at  the  College, 
and  thereby  relieve  Your  Memorialist  from  the  responsibility 
of  further  action  in  the  matters  in  question — That  in  con- 
sequence of  this  difference  of  opinion  between  the  said  Pre- 
sident and  Your  Memorialist,  and  the  continued  absence  of 
the  former,  the  internal  administration  of  the  College  has 
been,  for  some  time,  seriously  obstructed — That  Your  Me- 
morialist therefore  prays  that  Your  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into,  and  an  authori- 
tative decision  pronounced  on,  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  said  President  and  Your  Memorialist. 

And  Your  Memorialist  will  ever  pray. 

“ The  Queen’s  College,  Cork 

March  3,  1853.” 

I ought,  perhaps,  to  go  a little  further  back,  in  point 
of  time,  to  explain  the  circumstances  which  preceded  the 
framing  of  my  Memorial,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Memo- 
rial to  the  Queen,  by  the  College  Council.  My  Memorial 
was  signed  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  College 
Council  was  held.  In'order’ to  explain  the  circumstances 
which  gave  rise  to  these  Memorials,  I may  mention 
that  a question  had  arisen  at  the  Council  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  appoint  his  own 
Demonstrator  or  Assistant,  in  carrying  on  the  course  of 
Practical  Anatomy.  There  was  a resolution  moved  at 
the  Council,  against  which  Dr.  Boole,  who  was  then  the 
Dean  of  the  Science  Faculty,  and  myself,  voted;  and,  in 
reference  to  which  we  entered  a protest  or  dissent  on 
the  books  of  the  Council.  We  thought  that  it  involved 
a very  serious  question— namely,  the  right  of  a Pro- 
fessor to  the  expenditure  of  his  own  fees.  The  fees  of 
the  Anatomy  class  belonged  to  the  Professor;  but  the 
Council  assumed  the  right  of  dictating  to  him  what 
proportion  he  should  give  of  these  fees  to  his  Demon- 
strator. We  stated  our  reasons  very  temperately  for 
this  course,  and  the  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  Dr.  Alcock,  appealed  to  the  Visitors  against 
the  decision  of  the  Council.  Dr.  Alcock  was  put  to 
great  expense  to  assert  his  right.  I believed  he  paid  a 
fee  of  a hundred  guineas  to  counsel,  and  his  attorney’s 
costs  must  have  been  very  large.  He  established  his 
right,  however,  and  the  Vistors  decided  against  the  act 
of  the  Council,  and  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the 
protest  which  Professor  Boole  and  myself  had  signed. 

This  decision  established,  in  my  opinion,  the  power  of 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  appoint  his  own  Demon- 
strator or  Assistant.  Sir  Robert  Kane  has  told  you 
that,  after  that  decision  of  the  Visitors,  he  laid  a case 
before  the  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown,  asking  a question 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Professor  to  appoint  a Deputy.  I 
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the  resolution  of  the  Council  as  1 positively  and  even  gratuit-  The 
ously  illegal.’  Queen’s 

“ At  the  next  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  College 
took  place  on  the  26th  of  October,  a letter  was  received  from  Cork. 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  containing  propo- 
sitions  relating  to  the  Department  of  Practical  Anatomy,”  I-L  D J ’ 


think  the  word  he  used  was  a “ Deputy.”  Now  the  De- 
monstrator of  Anatomy  is  not  a Deputy — he  is  the  As- 
sistant of  the  Professor.  Sir  Robert  Kane  sent  me  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Hayes,  the  Law  Adviser  at  the  time ; but 
I thought  that  this  opinion  did  not  deal  with  the  case 
— I thought  it  dealt  with  a case  different  from  that 
which  the  Visitors  had  decided  on,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  referred  to  an  Assistant,  and  the  other  to  a Deputy. 
At  all  events,  I conceived  it  my  plain  duty  to  uphold 
the  case  upon  which  the  Visitors  had  decided,  and  not 
that  upon  which  the  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  had  de- 
cided. I was  determined  to  support,  in  my  place  in  the 
Council,  the  decision  of  the  Visitors,  which  I believed 
to  coincide  with  the  opinion  I had  formed,  and  the 
authorized  Report  of  their  decision,  afterwards  given  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  proved  this  to  be  the  fact.  On  my 
return  to  College  after  the  vacation  which  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Triennial  Visitation  in  May,  I heard — I will 
not  say,  as  I do  not  know  from  whom  I heard  it,  whether 
from  Dr.  Alcock,  or  from  the  Registrar  who  is  now  no 
more,  nor  will  I vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  I heard — 
but  I remember  distinctly  that  I heard  the  President 
had  written,  whether  in  his  own  name  or  in  the  name 
of  the  College  I do  not  know,  to  Mr.  Belfour,  Registrar 
or  Secretary  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London.  I 
beg  to  repeat  that  I do  not  know  whether  what  I heard 
was  true  or  not,  but  that  I heard  it. 

[Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.h.s.,  &c. — I would  respectfully 
ask  the  Commissioners  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  the  Vice-President  to  confine  himself  to  statements 
which  he  knows  to  be  true?] 

I make  this  statement  as  furnishing  a motive  for  my 
conduct.  I should  mention  to  the  Commissioners  that 
Dr.  Hobart,  who  acted  as  Demonstrator  to  Dr.  Alcock 
prior  to  the  Visitation,  had  resigned,  I believe,  and  Dr. 
Alcock  was  without  a Demonstrator.  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
I think,  sent  to  Dr.  Alcock  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hayes. 
I fancy  that  Dr.  Alcock  was  alarmed  at  this,  at  least,  for 
some  reason  or  other  he  did  not  appoint  a new  Demon- 
strator at  the  opening  of  the  Session.  He  made,  how- 
ever, a proposition  to  the  Council  that  the  Senior 
Scholar  for  that  winter  should  assist  him.  We  thought 
that  his  lectures  would  not  be  recognised  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London,  and  we  did  not  agree  to  that 
proposition.  I had  heard  that  information  was  given 
by  Sir  Robert  Kane  to  Mr.  Belfour,  Secretary  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  that  Dr.  Alcock  was  carrying  on 
the  instruction  in  the  class  of  Anatomy  without  a second 
teacher  ; it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  entitle  the 
Medical  students  to  their  Degrees  from  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  that  their  Certificates  should  be  signed  by  two 
teachers.  By  this  act  I thought  the  recognition  of  the 
Certificates  of  our  Medical  students  was  endangered,  and 
I immediately  called  the  Council  together;  and  to  the 
circumstances  which  subsequently  took  place  I beg  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  as  detailed  in 
the  Statement  of  Pacts  : — 

“ The  Triennial  Visitation  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
was  held  in  the  month  of  May,  1852,  and  a decision  pro- 
nounced by  the  Visitors,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  declaring  the  fees  and  emoluments 
attached  to  the  course  of  Practical  Anatomy  to  belong,  by 
Statute,  to  the  above-mentioned  Professor;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  recognising  his  right  to  the  appointment  of  an  Assist- 
ant or  Demonstrator  in  conducting  that  course — the  Professor 
agreeing  to  submit  such  appointment  to  the  approval  of  the 
College  Council. 

“ The  College  Council  met,  for  the  first  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  1852-3,  on  the  21st  of  October, 
1852,  and  finding  that  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  was  con- 
ducting the  course  of  Practical  Anatomy  without  an  Assist- 
ant, and  fearing  that  the  recognition  of  the  Certificates  of  the 
Medical  students  of  the  College,  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  of  England,  was  thereby  endangered,  and  also  be- 
lieving that  the  instruction  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  to- 
gether with  that  on  Practical  Anatomy,  could  not  be  so  effi- 
ciently conducted  by  one  teacher  as  by  two,  passed  a resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  Professor  to  appoint  an  Assistant  or 
Demonstrator. 

“ On  the  evening  of  that  day  the  Vice-President  wrote  to 
the  President,  who  was  absent  in  Dublin,  informing  him  of 
the  nature  of  that  resolution.  To  this  letter  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent received  a reply,  dated  23d  of  October,  characterizing 


(I  believe  that  these  propositions  bad  reference  to  the 
employment  of  the  Senior  Scholar  as  his  Assistant,) 

“tlie  consideration  of  which  was  deferred  in  order  that 
an  application  might  be  made  to  the  Right  Honorable 
Maziere  Brady,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  for  an 
authorized  copy  of  then-  decision ; though  the  Council  was 
perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  substance  thereof.  A resolution  was 
passed  ordering  the  Registrar  of  the  College  to  address  a letter 
to  the  Right  Honorable  Maziere  Brady  to  the  above  effect, 
which  order  the  Registrar  obeyed.” 

I may  remark,  that  the  Registrar,  at  that  time,  had 
no  idea  but  that  it  was  by  the  order  of  the  Council  he 
wrote  that  letter.  The  Statement  of  Facts  con- 
tinues : — 

“ The  Council  again  met  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1852. 
At  this  meeting  the  President  was  present,  and  a letter  from 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  was  read,  as  also 
his  previous  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo.  The  former  contained 
a request  that  his  nomination  of  Stephen  Donegan,  m.d., 
M.B.C.8.,  England,  as  Demonstrator,  should  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Council. 

“ The  Council  resolved  that  a reference  should  be  made  to 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  College  for  then-  opinion  and  ad- 
vice as  to  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Donegan  for  the  office. 

“ The  next  meeting  of  Council  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1852,  and  the  following  Minute  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  held'  on  the  previous  day,  was  read : — 
4 Resolved— That  under  existing,  and  to  them  painful  circum- 
stances, in  relation  to  the  office  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  most  respectfully  decline  giving  any 
opinion  or  advice  upon  the  subject  referred  to  them,  in  the 
Minutes  of  Council  of  the  2nd  instant.’ 

“It  was  then  resolved  (the President  having  previously 
vacated  the  chair)” — 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  I may  remark,  has  stated  that  I 
made  this  circumstance,  a charge  against  him.  I did 
not  intend  to  make  it  a charge  against  him,  but  simply 
mentioned  it  in  the  Statement  of  Facts  as  true — 

“ It  was  then  resolved  (the  President  having  previously 
vacated  the  chair)  : — 4 That  the  Council  do  hereby  sanction 
the  nomination,  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
of  Dr.  Stephen  Donegan,  as  his  Assistant  and  Demonstrator, 
in  the  Department  of  Practical  Anatomy — the  Council  re- 
serving the  power  of  withdrawing  their  sanction  in  case  they 
should  see  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.’  ” 

The  President  has  detailed  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  left  the  chair  on  that  occasion.  The  rest  of 
the  Council  were  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  the  decision 
of  the  Visitors  was — that  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  had 
the  power  of  appointing  his  Demonstrator. 

2212.  Mr.  Price. — Has  that  decision  been  given  in 
evidence? — I believe  not;  but  the  President  in  his 
Report, 1851-52, liassetforth  their  decision  to  that  effect, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  I see  the  following  passage : — 

“ With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  Memorial  which  com- 
plained of  the  Council  requiring  that  any  Assistant  to  be 
appointed  in  this  department  should  be  approved  of  by  them, 
the  Visitors  understood  that  Dr.  Alcock  did  not  now  object 
to  such  control  being  exercised  by  the  Council,  and  they, 
therefore,  left  it  untouched.  And  as  to  the  difficulty  alleged, 
of  this  arrangement  clashing  with  those  of  other  Institutions, 
that  difficulty,  if  such  shall  be  found  to  exist,  may,  perhaps, 
be  met  by  applying  to  the  Crown  to  appoint  a separate  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Anatomy.” 

The  Statement  of  Facts  continues : — 

44  At  the  meeting  of  Council  held  on  the  16th  November, 
1852,  a letter  was  received  from  certain  Medical  Students 
asking  for  information  in  reference  to  the  recognition  of  their 
Certificates  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
and  a resolution  was  passed  referring  the  said  letter  to  the 
Medical  Faculty  for  then-  consideration  and  advice. 

“At  the  meeting  of  Council  of  November  23,  1852,  the 
following  minute  ol  a Meeting  of  the  Medical  Faculty  was 
read,  viz. : — 4 That  the  Faculty  are  of  opinion  that  the  Cer- 
tificates for  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  for  Practical 
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The  Anatomy,  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  London  College  of 
Queen's  Surgeons,  if  both  the  courses  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
College,  and  of  Theatre  Demonstrations  are  conducted  as  at  pre- 
Cork.  sent,  exclusively  by  Dr.  Alcock.’  And  the  following  reso- 
■'  lution  was  passed  (the  President  having  withdrawn) : — 
ll  d.  'Jan'  ‘ That  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such  students  as  wish  to 
take  Diplomas  at  other  Colleges,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  be  requested  to  arrange  the  delivery  of  so 
much  of  the  course  of  Practical  Anatomy  by  his  Assistant 
and  Demonstrator  as  will  insure  to  then-  Certificates  of 
attendance  on  this  branch  of  study  the  recognition  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.’ 

“The  Council,  at  its  meeting  held  December  7tli,  1852, 
passed  a resolution  ordering  the  Registrar  to  write  a letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen’s  University,  asking  certain 
questions  as  to  the  Course  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  This 
letter  was  written  by  the  Registrar,  in  accordance  with  the 
form  heretofore  adopted  by  him,  viz. : — ‘ I am  directed  by 
the  Council  of  this  College,  &c.’ 

“ At  the  meeting  of  Council,  December  21,  1852,  a resolu- 
tion was  passed  sanctioning  the  appointment,  by  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  of  Walter  Humphries,  m.d., 
M.R.C.S.,  England,  as  his  Assistant  and  Demonstrator,  in  the 
room  of  Dr.  Donegan,  resigned — Dr.  Donegan  having  been 
appointed  House  Surgeon  and  Apothecary  to  the  Cork  North 
Infirmary.  At  this  meeting  a letter  was  read  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Queen’s  University,  addressed  to  the  Registrar, 
and  asking  for  certain  Returns  of  the  students  of  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

“On  the  11th  of  January,  1853,  a resolution  was  passed 
ordering  the  Registrar  to  prepare,  before  the  next  meeting 
of  Council,  the  Returns  relating  to  the  Medical  students 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen’s  University,  in  his 
letter  of  the  27th  ultimo. 

“At  the  meeting  of  Council,  held  on  the  18th  of  January, 
1853,  it  was  resolved — ‘That  the  Registrar  having  prepared 
and  laid  before  the  Council  the  Returns  of  Medical  students, 
as  required  by  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  he  be 
now  directed  to  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  that 
Body.’ 

“The  Registrar  having  thereupon  informed  the  Council 
that  he  had  received  verbal  instructions  from  the  President 
not  in  future  to  write  any  letter,  or  issue  any  correspondence 
by  direction  of  the  Council,  the  Vice-President,  anxious  not 
to  interfere  with  any  of  the  supposed  rights  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and,  at  the  same  time,  unwilling  to  inaugurate  in  his 
absence  a new  course  of  action  which  seemed  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  Council  as  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College, 
signed  the  foregoing  resolution,  with  a reservation  deferring 
its  legalization  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council ; and 
here  he  begs  to  observe  that  he  employed  the  word  ‘ legali- 
zation’ without  intending  to  attach  to  the  signature  of  the 
President,  or  to  that  of  the  Vice-President  acting  in  his 
absence,  any  force  beyond  that  which  might  be  authorized 
by  the  Statutes.  The  Council  then  adjourned  for  a fortnight, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Vice-President  an  opportunity 
of  communicating  with  the  President. 

“On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Vice-President 
wrote  to  the  President,  stating  the  difficulty  of  action  which 
he  felt  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Registrar  to  for- 
ward, in  the  usual  form,  the  Return  ordered  by  the  Council. 
To  this  letter  the  Vice-President  received  no  reply. 

“The  Council  met  again  on  the  1st  of  February,  1853, 
and  the  Vice-President  confirmed  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
previous  meeting;  but  the  Registrar,  acting  on  the  verbal 
instructions,  he  had  received  from  the  President,  had  not,  up 
to  a recent  period,  forwarded  the  Returns  ordered.  The 
Vice-President,  while  writing  this  Statement  of  Facts,  has 
learned  that  the  Return  was  made  by  the  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  10th  of  March. 

“ At  this  meeting  of  Council  a resolution  was  passed, 
directing  the  Registrar,  ‘ in  reply  to  a communication  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  just  read,  to  in- 
form that  Body  that  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy is  assisted  by  Dr.  Humphries,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.,  England, 
as  his  Demonstrator  (appointed  to  that  office  under  the 
sanction  of  this  Council),  by  whom  Demonstrations  are  deli- 
vered so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, and  whose  signature,  it  is  intended,  shall  be  appended 
to  the  Certificates  along  with  that  of  the  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology.’  The  communication  to  which  the 
above  resolution  refers,  was  dated  17th  of  January,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  Registrar  on  the  19th,  the  day  after  the  pre- 
vious meeting  of  the  Council. 

“ The  Vice-President  declined  to  give  the  Registrar  any 
instructions  relative  to  this  resolution,  and  the  Council  again 
adjourned  for  a fortnight. 

“ On  the  2nd  of  February,  the  day  subsequent  to  the  last 
meeting  of  Council,  the  Vice-President  again  wrote  to  the 
President,  informing  him  that  he  had  confirmed  the  resolution 


proposed  at  its  previous  meeting,  to  which  he  had  referred 
in  his  unanswered  letter  of  the  18th  of  January.  The  Vice-  Queen’s 
President  also  suggested  to  the  President  the  propriety  of  Iris  College, 
relieving  the  Vice-President,  by  his  presence  at  the  College  Cork.  ' 

from  the  responsibility  of  further  action  in  the  matter  °in  

question.  . John  RijaU, 

“ A correspondence  ensued  between  the  President  and  U"D' 
Vice-President,  in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  being  unable 
to  acquiesce  in  the  interpretation  either  of  the  functions  of 
the  President,  or  of  his  own  Statutory  position,  which  the 
letters  of  the  President  seemed  to  convey,  again  urged  the 
latter  to  resume  his  functions  at  the  College.0  ° 

“The  Council  again  met  on  the  15th  of  February,  1853, 
and  the  Vice-President,  finding  that  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  College  were  obstructed,  and  that  not 
only  his  own  Statutory  position,  but  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Council  were  involved  in  the  questions  raised  in  the 
correspondence  above  referred  to,  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  , 
it  before  that  Body.”  " 

Here  I wish  to  observe  upon  a statement  made  by 
Sir  Robert  Kane.  He  lias  stated  that  his  correspond- 
ence with  me  was  confidential  or  private;  but  Sir 
Robert  Kane  does  not,  or  has  not,  asserted  that  the  word 
“private”  or  “confidential"  was  written  on  any  of  tlieso 
letters.  I considered  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  was  writing 
on  grave  matters  of  College  discipline,  of  College  autlio" 
rity,  of  College  powers ; and  seeing  that  not  only  my 
own  position  but  that  of  the  Council  was  involved  in 
the  doctrines  propounded  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  I came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the 
Council  should  be  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  ; 
and  I thought,  for  this  purpose,  the  fairest  and  best  way 
was  to  lay  the  whole  correspondence  before  them,  and 
let  them  order  it  or  not  to  be  entered  on  the  Minutes. 

The  Statement  of  Facts  proceeds  : — 

“ At  this  meeting  the  Vice-President,  at  the  request  of  the 
Council,  asked  the  Registrar  to  state  in  writing  the  substance 
of  the  instructions  given  by  the  President  to  him,  as  to  the 
form  in  which  the  correspondence  of  the  College  should  be 
conducted.  The  Registrar  handed  in  the  following  written 
answer ‘ The  Registrar,  in  reply  to  the  question  put  by 
the  Vice-President  states,  that  the  President  told  him  that 
the  correspondence  of  the  College  is  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  form,  “I  am  directed  by  the  President,”  and  the  form,  “I 
am  directed  by  the  Council,”  the  President  said,  is  improper, 
and  contrary  to  the  Statutes,  and  directed  the  Registrar 
never  to  use  it.’ 

“ At  a meeting  of  Council  held  on  the  18th  of  February 
a letter  dated  February  16th,  1853,  and  addressed  by  the 
President  to  the  Vice-President  and  Council,  was  read,  and 
entered  on  the  Minutes.  In  this  letter  the  President  states, 
that  the  ‘Internal  administration  of  the  College,  which 
devolves  upon  the  Vice-President  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, includes  neither  communications  with  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  nor  with  the  Queen’s  University,  nor  with 
other  Universities,  or  Educational  Institutions,'  or  Colleges 
external  to  the  Queen's  College ;’  and  that  ‘any  acts  or  inter- 
ferenceof  theVice-President  in  those.departments  of  external 
administration,  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  unauthor- 
ized, and  of  no  official  value  or  force.’  He  also  states,  that 
‘ he  has  not  authorized,  and  does  not  authorize  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  sign  or  legalize  any  acts  of  Council  affecting  the 
external  relations  of  the  College,  and  that  any  signature  of 
the  Vice-President  to  such  acts  of  Council  is  officially  invalid 
and  null.’  He  further  states  that  he  has  ‘found,  with 
extreme  regret,  that  correspondence  has  been  issued  formally 
by  direction  of  the  Council,  and  not  of  the  President.’ 

“The  letter  closes  with  an  intimation,  that  should  any 
further  difficulty  occur  ‘ with  regard  to  the  points  now  offi- 
cially explained,’  the  President  would  deem  it  incumbent  on 
lum,  ‘to  submit  the  circumstances  to  the  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government.’ 

. “ On  the  22nd  of  February,  1S53,  a resolution  was  adopted, 
in  which  the  Council,  declining  to  acquiesce  in  the  right 
which  the  President  seemed  to  assume  in  the  letter  laid  before 
the  Council  at  its  last  meeting,  of  giving  an  authoritative  ex- 
planation of  the  Statutes,  thanked  him  for  the  expression  of 
his  opinion  on  some  parts  of  those  Statutes ; but  further 
requested  additional  explanation  of  some  other  portions  of 
the  President’s  letter.  Fully  agreeing  with  him  that  the 
correspondence  of  the  College  should  be  carried  on  ‘ under 
the  direction  of  the  President,’  they  begged  to  be  informed 
whether  the  President  claimed  a right  under  the  Statute,  ‘ of 
preventing  the  issue  of  any  official  correspondence  that  the 
Council  might  order,  or  of  altering  or  modifying  its  import.’ 

This  resolution  the  Registrar  forwarded  to  the  President  by 
order  of  the  Council. 
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The  “The  Council  again  met  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  a letter 
Queen’s  from  the  President  was  read  and  entered  on  the  Minutes,  in 
College,  which  he  stated,  that  a resolution  1 proposed  ’ at, the  meeting 
Cork,  of  Council  of  the  22nd,  had  ‘ come  under’  bis  ‘ notice,’  but 
declined  to  give  any  further  information  than  that  contained 
h,  d.  'J"  ' *n  tormsc  letter.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  given  instruc- 

tions to  the  executive  officers  of  the  College  ‘ to  act  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  Statutes,  clearly  and  definitely  expressed 
in  the  provisions  of  that  letter,  in  all  matters  referred  to  therein, 
which  may  regard  their  respective  departments ;’  and  again 
expressed  his  intention  of  calling  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  to  the  circumstances,  without  delay, 
‘should  any  embarrassment  or  difficulty  occur  in  any  branch 
of  the  College,  from  neglect  or  interference  with  the  proper 
system  of  administration.’  ” 

I am  reading  this  document,  not  so  much  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  before  the  Commissioners  the  leading 
points  of  this  controversy,  as  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  motives  which  influenced  me  in  my  relations  and 
conduct  towards  the  President,  and  that  I did  not,  in 
the  course  I adopted,  act  from  factious  or  personal 
motives,  or  even  with  haste. 

I go  on,  in  the  Statement  of  Facts,  to  state — 

“ The  Council  thereupon  adjourned,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, finding  his  position  to  be  one  of  extreme  embarrass- 
ment, and  seeing  no  other  means  of  extrication,  drew  up  a 
private  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into,  and 
an  authoritative  decision  pronounced  on,  the  questions  at  issue 
between  him  and  the  President. 

“ This  Memorial  he  forwarded  for  presentation  to  Her 
Majesty,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  on  the  same  day  sum- 
moned a special  meeting  of  Council  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  reference  to  the 
position  of  the  administration  of  the  College. 

“ At  this  meeting  a Memorial  to  Her  Majesty  was  pro- 
posed, and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  a 
resolution  passed,  that  it  should  be  forwarded  by  the  Vice- 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  without  delay. 

“ It  is  believed  that  the  above  Statement  of  Facts  will  show 
that  the  aim  both  of  the  Council  collectively,  and  of  the 
Vice-President  individually,  has  been,  throughout,  to  main- 
tain and  enforce  the  decision  of  the  Visitors,  while  the 
obvious  tendency  of  the  course  of  action  followed  bv  the 
President  has  been  to  obstruct  its  operation,  and  in  effect 
to  render  it  null  and  void. 

“ It  cannot  but  be  observed,  that  the  efforts  .of  the  Presi- 
dent during  the  first  part  of  these  proceedings  were  directed 
to  the  object  of  frustrating  the  determination  of  the  Council 
to  sanction  the  appointment  of  a Demonstrator— the  only- 
mode  in  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  College, 
as  interpreted  by  the  Visitors,  the  teaching  in  the  department 
of  Practical  Anatomy  could  be  rendered  efficient,  or  the 
recognition  of  the  Certificates  of  the  students  secured. 

“ Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  remarked,  that  the  President  sub- 
sequently endeavoured  to  prevent  the  fact,  that  a Demon- 
strator had  been  appointed,  from  being  communicated  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  by  giving  instructions  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  College  to  disobey  the  order  of  the  Council 
to  that  effect.  And  let  it  be  observed,  that  until  these  late  oc- 
currences arose,  and  even  during  their  earlier  stage,  no  such 
authority  of1  obstructing  the  action  of  the  Council  had  been 
assumed.  The  Registrar  had,  on  previous  occasions,  uniformly- 
obeyed  similar  orders  of  Council,  and  not  the  slightest  inti- 
mation had  ever  been  given,  that  in  so  doing  he  was  acting 
irregularly. 

“ Nor  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  new  instruc- 
tions given  to  that  officer  was  simply  to  bring  to  an  issue 
the  relative  claims  of  the  President  and  Council  to  the  ri'dit 
of  ordering  the  issue  of  correspondence  from  the  College. 
The  Vice-President  repeatedly  urged  the  President  to  resume 
his  functions,  and  take  such  steps  in  the  matter  as  might  to 
him  appear  in  accordance  with  the  Statutes.  The  necessity 
for  the  communica  tion  being  made  to  the  College  of  Surgeons 
was  obvious,  but  the  effect  has  been,  that  up  to  the  very  day 
on  which  the  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty  was  adopted  by  the 
Council,  it  was  withheld — on  that  day  it  is  believed  that  a 
private  communication  was  made  by  the  President  to  the 
Registrar,  directing  him  to  give  the  necessary  information. 

“(Signed)  Joux  Ryall,  Vice-President, 

“Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

March  19th,  1853.” 

I drew  up  this  Statement  of  Facts  quite  privately, 
and  on  my  own  account,  as  a sort  of  a supplement  to,  or 
explanation  of  my  Memorial,  and  of  that  of  the  Council. 

2213.  Sir  T.  N.  Reding  ton. — The  Statement  of  Facts 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  state  clearly  that  a special  meet- 


ing of  the  Council  was  held  the  same  day  upon  which  The 
tjio  summonses  were  issued  1—  It  does  not ; but  such  Queen's 
was  the  fact.  The  Statement  says — “ On  the  same  day  College, 
summoned  a special  meeting  of  Council  for  the  purpose  CoBK' 
of  considering  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  refe-  JoimityaTi, 
rer.ee  to  the  position  of  the  administration  of  the LL  D- 
College.” 

2214.  It  is  complained  of  in  that  Statement  of  Facts, 
that  the  President  had  prevented  the  Registrar  from 
communicating  a certain  act  of  the  Council  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London  ; are  we  to  understand  that  this 
was  a resolution  to  which  he  had  refused  to  give  effect  ? 

— No ; it  was  a resolution  passed  by  the  Council  in  his 
absence,  calling  on  the  Registrar  to  make  certain  Returns 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  of  the  names  of 
certain  Medical  students.  When  we  called  on  the  Re- 
gistrar to  make  these  Returns,  he  said  he  had  verbal 
directions  from  Sir  Robert  Kane  to  make  no  Returns  for 
the  Council,  or  to  write  no  letters  by  the  direction  of  the 
Council.  The  difficulty  the  Council  felt,  and  which  I 
stated  in  my  correspondence  with  the  President  was, 
that  in  chapter  iv.  of  the  Statutes,  where  it  is  said, 

“ That  all  the  official  correspondence  of  the  College  shall 
be  conducted  under  his”  (the  President’s)  “direction,”  it 
is  called  the  “ correspondence  of  the  College”  and  not 
the  correspondence  of  the  President,  and  that  the  words 
“ conducted  under  his  direction”  did  not  imply  that  it 
was  to  emanate  from  him. 

2215.  Mr.  Price. — The  difficulty  you  felt  was,  that 
if  the  Council,  with  the  Vice-President,  came  to  a reso- 
lution, ordering  some  correspondence,  you  were  power- 
less to  act? — Yes. 

2216.  Because  the  correspondence  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  President,  that  resolution  of  Council  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  until  the  President  chose  to 
exercise  his  power  1 — That  is,  the  power  which  the 
President  claimed. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s.,  <fec.,  further  examined. 

2217.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Was  not  all  the  corres-  Sir  Robert 
pondence  entered  on  the  Minutes,  which  you  say  you  Kane, f.u.s., 
considered  private  and  confidential  ? — All  the  letters,  &c‘ 

with  the  exception  of  the  last  letter,  were  put,  in  their 
integrity,  on  the  Minutes,  but  not  quoted,  in  their  integ- 
rity, in  the  Memorial.  There  was  one  letter,  the  last  of 
the  series,  which  was  not  put  on  the  Minutes,  but  an 
extract  from  it  was  inserted  on  the  Minutes. 

2218.  In  your  letter  addressed  to  the  Vice-President, 
and  bearing  date  10th  February,  1853,  and  which  is 
entered  on  the  Minutes,  is  the  following  passage  : — 

“You know,  my  dear  Dr.  Ryall,  that  I have  never,  in 
any  manner,  wished  to  narrow  your  range  of  action,  or  to 
limit  your  powers.  On  the  contrary,  I have  always  been 
most  desirous  to  sustain  the  authority  and  dignity  of  the 
Vice-President,  and  shall  be  most  happy,  as  I have  always 
been,  to  delegate  to  you  the  most  ample  and  general  powers 
that  the  Statutes  admit.  Accordingly,  I never  had  any 
objection  that  the  correspondence  should  be  conducted  by 
your  direction  (acting  for  the  President),  as  I was  sure,  that 
in  your  hands,  although  we  might-  not  agree  in  all  things,  the 
honor  of  the  College  would  be  safe.” 

In  a letter  to  the  Council,  dated  16th  February,  1853, 
you  state — 

“ In  regard  to  the  official  correspondence,  which,  by  the 
Statute  must  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Pre- 
sident, I have  found,  with  extreme  regret,  that  correspond- 
ence has  been  issued  formally  by  direction  of  the  Council, 
and  not  of  the  President.  Having  at  first  supposed  that  this 
had  occurred  in  mistake,  I did  not  refer  to  it  officially,  but 
being  now  aware  that  such  is  not  the  case,  I have  to  state 
that  the  official  correspondence  of  the  College  must  be  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  President,  as  the  Statutes 
require;  and  that  I shall  feel  called  upon  to  disavow  any 
corrcspondence  which  may  be  issued  in  any  other  form.” 

Chairman. — How  do  you  explain  these  two  state- 
ments 1 — What  I intended  to  convey,  my  Lord,  was,  that- 
I considered  Dr.  Ryall  fully  authorized  to  conduct  the 
correspondence  as  Vice-President,  acting  in  the  absence 
of  the  President,  and  that,  I think,  is  fully  borne  out 
by  the  expression  in  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  February, 
in  which  1 say,  “Accordingly,  I never  had  any  objection 
that  the  correspondence  should  be  conducted  by  your  di- 
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The  rection  (acting  for  the  President).”  In  the  early  part  of 
Queen’s  this  letter,  however,  I state,  “You  will  see,  therefore,  that 
College,  {jie  proposition  of  issuing  correspondence  from  the  College 
0RK~  by  direction  of  the  Council,  or  otherwise  than  by  direction 
Sir  Robert  of  the  President,  is  a direct  violation  of  the  Statutes.” 
Kane, f.b.s.,  jyhen  the  question  was  between  the  form  “ by  direction 
of  the  Council”  and  “ by  direction  of  the  President,”  I 
considered  that  the  meaning  of  the  Statutes  was  abso- 
lute und  clear,  and  that  the  phrase,  “ by  direction  of  the 
President”  should  be  adopted.  I may,  of  course,  have 
been  wrong  in  my  legal  interpretation  of  the  Statutes; 
but  the  view  which  I entertained  was,  that  the  issuing  of 
correspondence  “by  direction  of  the  Council,”  was  not 
what  the  Statutes  contemplated.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  phrase,  ‘‘  by  direction  of  the  President,”  I looked 
upon  that  to  mean,  either  immediately  by  direction  of 
the  President,  or  by  direction  of  the  Vice-President 
acting  for  the  President.  Therefore,  I told  the  Regis- 
trar not  to  use  the  term  “by  direction  of  the  Council,” 
but  to  use  the  term  “by  direction  of  the  President ;”  and 
I communicated  to  Dr.  Ryall,  what  he  was  aware  had 
always  been  the  case,  that  I did  not  object  to  the  issue 
of  correspondence  by  the  Vice-President,  using  the 
phrase,  “acting  for  the  President,”  which  I thought  the 
requirements  of  the  Statutes  rendered  necessary. 

2219.  Mr.  Price, — A question  might  be  raised  on  the 
Statute,  whether  it  meant  that  the  Vice-President 
should  take  the  direction  of  the  President  before  he 
could  act  with  regard  to  correspondence,  or  whether 
he  could  act  for  the  President,  officially,  without  any 
communication  with  the  President  at  all,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  the  President  being  absent? — My  view  is,  and 
always  has  been,  that  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  absence 
of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  becomes  fully 
empowered  to  act.  At  the  same  time,  while  I always 
held  that  view,  I was  also  of  opinion,  that  if  any  matter 
of  business  occurred  while  the  President  was  absent,  it 
would  be  the  natural  and  proper  course  for  the  Vice- 
President  to  communicate  with  the  President,  and  that 
any  important  business  should  be  transacted  after  mu- 
tual consultation. 

John  Ryall,  ll.d.,  &c.,  further  examined. 

John  p.yall,  2220.  Mr.  Price. — Did  you  object  to  the  President’s 
ll.d.  phrase,  as  implying  that  you  must  be  directed  by  him 
officially,  not  only  when  present,  to  direct  the  correspond- 
ence, but  even  when  absent,  that  you  should  take  counsel 
with  him  on  the  subject? — The  President’s  phrase  would 
compel  me  to  ask  him  on  the  subject,  before  I directed 
the  correspondence  at  all.  The  fact  is,  that  before  that 
time  the  Registrar  used  to  write  letters,  “ I am  directed 
by  the  Council and  as  I told  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  one 
of  my  early  letters,  I did  not  like  to  inaugurate  a new 
style.  I then  had  no  doubt,  that  if  I had  chosen,  I 
might  have  assumed  the  powers  of  the  President  in  his 
absence ; but  as  the  correspondence  went  on,  the  Pre- 
sident told  me — 

“ Internal  administration  of  the  College,  which  devolves 
upon  the  Vice-President,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,” 
includes  “ neither  communications  with  Her  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment, nor  with  the  Queen’s  University,  nor  with  other 
Universities  or  Educational  Institutions,  or  Colleges,  external 
to  the  Queen’s  College.” 

2221.  Chairman. — In  what  letter  does  that  appear  ? 
— The  letter  of  Sir  Robert  to  the  Council,  dated  16th 
February,  1853. 

Sir  Robert  Kane , f.b.s.,  &c.,  further  examined. 

Sir  Robert  2222.  I must  beg  leave  to  point  the  attention  of  the 
.fome,  f.b.s.,  Commissioners  to  the  form  adopted  in  the  issuing  of 
’ notices  and  matters  of  that  sort.  There  are  several 
notices,  for  instance  Prospectuses,  issued  by  order  of 
the  President.  It  has  been  the  uniform  practice,  in  case 
of  the  publication  of  documents  or  even  of  resolutions  of 
Council,  for  the  publication  to  take  place  by  order  of 
the  President. 

2223.  Mr.  Price. — The  question  is  not  a matter  of 
practice.  Dr.  Ryall,  in  his  Memorial,  states  there  are 
certain  claims  made  by  you,  on  which  he  prays  a 
decision  ? — When  the  point  was  raised  I considered 
it  my  duty  clearly  to  express  what  I considered,  under 


the  Statutes,  “ internal  administration”  meant.  The  The 
Council  and  Dr.  Ryall  took  a different  view  of  the  phrase  Queen's 
“ internal  administration,”  and  interpreted  it  as  mean-  College, 
ing  whatever  should  be  done  in  connexion  with  the  ^QltK- 
College.  _ Sir  Robert 

2224.  Take  the  case  in  point,  the  communicating  -K'"nc'1'-n.s, 
to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London  the  fact  that  a LA" 
Demonstrator  in  Anatomy  had  been  appointed.  You 

were  absent,  the  Vice-President  was  present,  and  the 
Council  wished  to  communicate  that  fact  to  this  ex- 
ternal body,  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  Do  you 
consider,  by  your  doctrine,  that  that  was  correspondence 
which  the  Vice-President,  in  your  absence,  was  pre- 
cluded by  the  Statutes  from  carrying  out? — I think  it 
would  be  perfectly  competent  for  the  Vice-President  to 
sign  the  resolution  of  his  appointment,  as  acting  in  my 
absence,  and  to  forward  such  a letter ; I never  con- 
sidered that  there  was  any  dispute  between  us  as  to  the 
mode  of  sending  a letter  by  direction  of  the  President, 
or  by  direction  of  the  Vice-President  acting  for  him; 
but  the  dispute  was  between  the  form  “ 1 am  directed 
by  the  Council”  and  “ I am  directed  by  the  President.” 

2225.  Dr.  Ryall’s  statement  goes  beyond  that,  and 
he  says  the  President  claimed  the  power  of  being  the 
only  person  to  communicate  with  a foreign  Body; 
therefore,  I beg  to  call  your  attention  again  to  this 
question.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Vice-President  was 
legally  incompetent  to  notify  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
in  London,  the  fact  of  a Demonstrator  in  Anatomy’s 
being  appointed  in  the  College  ? — I do  not  think  that 
the  Vice-President,  as  acting  for  the  President,  would 
be  incompetent  to  do  it,  nor  would  I have  the  slightest 
objection  to  his  doing  so.  I think,  however,  that  the 
conflict  between  us  was  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  “ internal  administration.”  In  the  actual  caso 
which  occurred,  the  difficulty  lay  between  the  power 
which  the  Council  claimed  on  the  one  hand,  of  issuing 
the  correspondence  in  its  own  name,  and  the  power 
claimed  by  the  President  and  Vice-President  on  tho 
other  hand. 

John  Ryall,  ll.d.,  <fcc.,  further  examined. 

2226.  That  was  the  form  the  controversy  assumed  John  Hyatt, 
at  first,  but  when  the  President  came  to  explain  his  U"D' 
views  to  the  Council,  in  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1853,  he  gave  a different  turn  to  it.  The  Com- 
missioners will  remember  that  I have  referred  to  this 
subject,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  I acted  in  self- 
justification, and  that  although  certain  charges  have 

been  brought  against  me  by  the  President,  my  primary 
object  is  not  to  raise  a discussion  on  these  charges,  but 
to  explain  my  own  conduct  which  has  been  impugned 
by  the  President.  The  President  stated,  I believe, 
yesterday,  that  1 had  not  put  all  the  original  corres- 
pondence on  the  Minutes — that  the  last  letter  was  not 
put  on  the  Minutes.  The  letters  were  entered  on  the 
Minute  book  of  the  Council  on  the  15th  of  February. 

Mr.  Albani  had  informed  me  that  he  wrote  to  the  Pre- 
sident to  that  effect.  I received  a letter,  dated  the  16th 
of  February,  1853,  from  the  President.  Tin's  was  after 
the  correspondence  had  been  entered  on  the  15th.  The 
following  is  the  letter  which  I received  from  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  dated  16th  February,  1853,  and  which  accom- 
panied the  letter  stating  that  the  Council  had  no  power 
to  issue  official  correspondence  except  under  his  di- 
rections : — 

“ Queen’s  University  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

February  16,  1853. 

“Mr  dear  Dr.  Ryall,— As  it  appeared  desirable  to  re- 
move your  personal  responsibility  in  the  matters  now  under 
consideration,  I have  fox-warded  an  official  letter  to  you  and 
to  the  Council,  which  will  place  the  administration  of  the 
College  on  its  proper  basis. 

“ My  former  letters  to  you  having  been  pi-ivate,  and  con- 
sequently incapable  of  being  officially  quoted,  it  became 
necessary,  as  soon  as  my  hopes  of  those  matters  being  ar- 
ranged between  us  were  frustrated,  to  provide  for  the  Council 
becoming  officially  aware  of  the  precise  circumstances  of 
our  discussion.  This  will  be  done  by  the  explanations  of  my 
official  letter,  and  I shall  thank  you  also,  when  you  refer  to 
tills  letter,  which  indeed  you  may  read  to  the  Council,  if  you 
deem  it  of  any  use,  to  explain  that  we  have  had  a corres- 
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The  pondence,  which,  however,  was  not  intended  to  he  communi- 
Qbeen’s  cated,  as  it  involved  many  collateral  private  considerations. 
College,  “ I trust,  I need  scarcely  say,  that  my  only  object  in  these 
Cons,  matters  is  to  preserve,  what  I believe  to  be,  the  Statutory 
■ — form  of  government  of  the  College.  This  it  is  my  duty  to  do. 

John  Hijall,  would  make  no  difference  to  me,  personally,  if  the  view 

a'D'  ofsome  of  our  colleagues  were  substituted,  and  indeed,  I would 
feel  my  personal  responsibility  immensely  lightened  in  such 
case.  But  until  such  is  done,  of  course  it  is  my  duty  to 
maintain  the  present  Statutes. 

“ If  you  can  point  out  any  way  to  me  in  which  I can  assist 
to  re-establish  a proper  system,  I shall  be  most  ready ; and  as  I 
said  in  my  last  letter,  there  is  nothing  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation of  the  due  government  of  the  College,  that  I 
would  not  do  to  obtain  that  harmony  and  unity  of  action 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  complete  success  of  the  system 
of  education  for  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  established. 

“ I shall  thank  you  to  assure  the  members  of  Council, 
and  our  colleagues  generally,  of  my  most  anxious  desire  to 
have  all  these  little  matters  of  dispute  amicably  and  quietly 
arranged,  and  that  I respect  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions 
quite  as  much  as  I expect  them  to  appreciate  mine. 

“ Believe  me  to  remain,  heartily  yours, 

“ Robert  Kane.” 

I forwarded  the  following  letter  in  reply : — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork,  February  18,  1853. 

“Mr  dear  Sir  Robert, — Your  official  letter  of  the  16th 
was  this  day  laid  before  the  Council,  at  a meeting  summoned 
specially  for  that  purpose.  I also  communicated  to  them 
the  terms  in  which  you  express  your  conviction  of  the  sin- 
■ ccrity  of  their  motives  of  conduct. 

“ The  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  between  us  on 
the  subject  of  my  official  responsibility,  and  the  power  of  the 
Council  to  order  the  issuing  of  correspondence,  I considered 
as  official,  and  accordingly  laid  it  before  the  Council  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  by  a resolution  of  that  Body  it  was  inserted 
on  their  Minutes.  Until  the  receipt  of  your  letter  last  evening, 
I was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Albani  had  informed  you 
of  that  fact — indeed  Mr.  Albani  had  himself  told  me  so.  I 
considered  that  step  necessary  for  my  own  justification,  and 
the  most  obvious  mode  of  making  the  Council  aware  of  the 
precise  circumstances  of  our  discussion. 

“ And  here  I beg  to  remind  you  that  I have  not,  in  that 
correspondence,  given  any  opinion  as  to  the  form  in  wliich 
the  correspondence  of  the  College  should  be  conducted,  or 
for  one  moment  questioned  that  it  should  be  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  President.  I only  expressed  my  convic- 
tion that  it  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Statute  that  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  College  should  be  carried  on  solely  in  the 
name  of  the  President , the  form  which,  as  I understood  from 
the  Registrar,  you  had  prescribed. 

“I  remain  yours  truly, 

“John  Ryall. 

“ Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

[Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s.,  &c. — An  extract  from  the 
letter,  to  which  the  letter  now  read  by  Dr.  Ryall  is  a 
reply,  was  inserted  on  the  Minutes.] 

The  resolution  of  the  Council,  by  which  this  extract 
was  inserted  on  the  Minutes,  is  as  follows: — 

“Resolution  moved  by  Dean  Mills,  seconded  by  Dean 
Harvey : Resolved — That  the  following  portion  of  a corres- 
pondence from  the  President  to  the  Vice-President,  dated 
16th  February,  1853,  and  read  by  the  Vice-President  to  the 
Council,  be  now  entered  on  the  Minutes,  viz. : — ‘ I shall  thank 
you  to  inform  [assure]  the  members  of  Council  and  our 
colleagues  generally,  of  my  most  anxious  desire  to  have  all 
these  little  matters  of  dispute  amicably  and  quietly  arranged, 
and  that  I respect  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions  quite  as 
much  as  I expect  them  to  appreciate  mine ;’  and  that  in 
ordering  this  entry  the  Council  cannot  but  express  its  surprise 
that  the  President,  in  his  letter  to  the  Vice-President,  dated 
10th  of  February,  and  already  on  the  Minutes,  should  have 
thought  it  right  to  express  his  apprehension  that  the  honor 
of  the  College  could  not  be  safely  intrusted  to  the  majority 
of  the  Council.” 

2227.  Chairman. — At  the  time  that  the  extract  above 
referred  to  was  inserted  on  the  Minutes,  had  the  Council 
the  whole  letter  before  them? — I read  the  whole  letter 
to  them. 

2228.  Mr.  Gibson .■ — At  the  time  you  entered  this  cor- 
respondence on  tlio  Minutes  were  you  aware  that  it  was 
not  regarded  by  Sir  Robert  Kano  as  official? — I had 
no  intimation,  at  the  time  it  was  entered,  that  it  was 
not  regarded  as  official. 


2229.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — But  the  letter  referred  , pHE 

to  in  the  resolution  of  the  Council  which  you  have  just  Queen’s 
read,  and  an  extract  from  which  was  inserted  on  the  College, 
Minutes,  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pre-  Cork. 
vious  correspondence  was  private  and  not  official? — JoJin Rl/aU 
Yes,  but  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  the  same  letter,  gave  me  ll.d. 
permission  to  read  it  to  the  Council,  if  I liked. 

2230.  Mr.  Price. — Can  you  explain  to  the  Commis- 
sioners why  it  was  that  having  read  the  whole  of  that 
letter  to  the  Council,  you  only  inserted  on  the  Minutes 
an  extract? — It  appears  to  have  been  inserted  in  the 
usual  way,  on  a motion  moved  and  seconded  for  the 
purpose.  1 do  not  know  what  the  reason  was, 

2231.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  particular  reason  for 
that  partial  insertion? — No  ; or  if  there  was  a reason, 

I have  forgotten  it. 

2232.  Chairman. — Will  you  proceed  with  your  state- 
ment ? — I refer  to  these  matters  in  order  to  explain  my 
own  personal  conduct,  which  has  been  impugned  in  the 
letter  which  Sir  Robert  Kane  wrote  in  the  newspaper, 
in  reply  to  Professor  Boole.  1 drew  up  the  document 
called  the  Statement  of  Facts  on  my  own  responsibility. 

I applied  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
grant  me  a private  audience  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
that  Statement  before  him.  He  was  pleased  to  grant 
me  that  audience,  in  the  presence  of  the  then  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  Brewster,  and  of  Colonel  Larcom,  Under- 
secretary. Perhaps,  as  it  was  a private  audience,  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  state  what  occurred. 

2233.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Is  it  essential  to  your 

statement? — Well,  I think 

2234.  Chairman. — If  you  make  a statement  of  what 

occurred  at  that  interview  it  will  be  entirely  voluntary 
on  your  part.  We  are  not  asking  for  it? — If  the  Com- 
missioners think 

2235.  Mr.  Price. — It  is  difficult  for  us  to  give  our 
sanction  to  the  publication  of  the  result  of  an  interview, 
as  we  do  not  know  the  terms  on  which  it  was  granted  ? — 

Well,  then,  I will  abstain  from  mentioning  what  occurred 
at  that  interview.  I may  use  it  hereafter  to  show  how 
I was  embarrassed  in  the  government  of  the  College, 
hut  I do  not  think  it  absolutely  essential  to  my  present 
purpose.  I read  my  Statement  of  Facts  in  order  to 
explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Memorial 
was  adopted,  and  to  defend  my  own  conduct,  as  attacked 
in  the  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Kane — to  show  that  my 
conduct  was  not  hasty,  that  I had  not  shown  any  dis- 
position to  usurp  his  authority,  that  I had  given  him 
every  opportunity  of  resuminghisfunctionsattheCollege, 
and  that  I bad,  over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  entreated 
him  to  come  and  take  his  place.  Sir  Robert  Kane  men- 
tioned in  his  evidence  that  the  Memorial  adopted  by  the 
Council  was  printed,  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  and 
otherwise  extensively  circulated.  I have  only  to  de- 
clare most  solemnly  that  I had  do  hand  or  part  in 
publishing  it  in  the  public  newspapers,  and  the  only 
circulation  I know  of  its  having  authoritatively  got 
was  its  being  printed  and  sent  to  members  of  the 
Government.  The  President,  however,  in  his  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Cork  Examiner  says — 

“ In  this  secret  combination  the  Vice-President  was  the 
ringleader  and  the  chief.  I leave  it  to  be  judged  whether 
liis  conduct  was  that  of  an  honorable  man  and  a most  con- 
scientious public  officer. 

“ I found  that  the  representations  of  that  Memorial  were 
considered  by  the  Authorities  to  be  unworthy  even  of  a reply. 

The  only  question  was  as  to  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
Vice-President  and  his  associates.  I was  most  anxious  to 
preserve  the  repose  of  the  College,  and  I kept  silence  under 
the  flood  of  censure  which,  by  the  public,  was  poured  upon 
me.  I was  aware  that  the  transaction  had  been  kept  as  secret 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Professors  as  it  had  been  from 
me ; and  the  great  majority  of  those  gentlemen  personally 
assured  me  of  their-  strong  disapproval  of  such  proceedings. 

I hoped  that  these  personal  feelings  would  die  away,  butT  I 
was  deceived.  I subsequently  consented  to  consider  as  can- 
celled and  forgotten  the  evidences  of  Dr.  Ryall’s  misconduct, 
on  the  distinct  and  positive  understanding  from  him  that  he 
would  do  his  duty  and  co-operate  with  me  in  the  Government 
of  the  College.” 

Now,  there  is  contained  in  that  paragraph  the 
implied  assertion,  in  the  first  place,  that  I had 

X 2 
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The  not  done  my  duty  since  the  time  therein  referred 
Queen's  to,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  I had  not  co- 
C-boe,  operated  with  Sir  Robert  Kane  in  the  government  of 

‘ the  College.  Both  these  assertions  I most  distinctly 

John  Ryan,  deny.  There  is  also  the  assertion  that  I entered  iuto 
LL  D'  some  positive  agreement  with  him  that  I would  do  my 
duty.  I entered  into  no  such  agreement  as  “ the  dis- 
tinct and  positive  understanding”  that  I would  do  my 
duty.  I always  act  “ on  the  distinct  and  positive  un- 
derstanding” that  I will  do  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Sir  Robert  Kane  asserts  that  he  had  consented 
that  the  proceedings  of  Council  should  be  cancelled. 
Now  I will  tell  the  Commissioners  to  what.I  believe  that 
statement  refers,  but  I cannot  be  sure.  The  Govern- 
ment left  the  Memorialists  without  any  answer,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  I have  been  acting  ever  since,  in 
fact,  under  a system  of  compromise;  I have  been 
treading  on  pitfalls — I do  not  know  which  way  to  turn 
— I am  constantly  in  fear  of  exceeding  my  duty,  or 
doing  something  which  would  be  considered  as  outstep- 
ping my  authority.  A Professor  of  the  College,  and  a 
member  of  the  Council,  not  the  same  Council  which 
adopted  the  Memorial,  but  of  the  Council  elected  the 
following  Session,  Dr.  Bullen,  at  a meeting  of  Council, 
held  29th  November,  1853,  brought  forward  a resolu- 
tion by  way  of  notice  of  motion,  which  was  inserted  on 
the  Minute  Book,  but  1 saw  that  its  terms  were  such  as 
I could  not  agree  to.  The  following  resolution  was 
submitted  by  the  Deau  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  as 
notice  of  motion  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  next 
Friday  (2nd  December,  1853)  : — 

“ Resolved, — That  it  appearing  that  the  Memorial  to  the 
Queen,  adopted  by  the  Council  on  the  3rd  March,  1853,  was 
informal;  and  as  it  is  important  to  obtain  the  decision  of  the 
Crown,  upon  certain  points  of  interpretation  of  the  College 
Statutes  on  which  differences  of  opinion  exist,  the  Council  do 
respectfully  address  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  allow  said  Me- 
morial to  be  withdrawn,  in  order  that  an  amended  statement 
maybe  prepared  by  thePresident  and  Council,  of  tlioseparts  of 
the  Statutes  of  doubtful  interpretation,  upon  which  judgment 
is  desired,  to  be  submitted  for  his  Excellency’s  consideration.” 
The  part  of  the  resolution  that  I could  not  agree  in 
was  that  which  stated  the  Memorial  was  informal.  I 
did  not  acknowledge  that  it  was  informal ; and,  besides, 


I was  determined,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  not  to  con-  The 
sent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Memorial,  unless  some  Queen’s 
exact  and  specific  determination  was  come  to  with  re-  College, 
spect  to  it.  The  President,  however,  says,  that  he  con-  ^0RK- 
sented  to  have  “ the  evidences  of  Dr.  Ryall’s  misconduct  John  %0«, 
cancelled,”  but  the  fact  was  this,  that  I was  the  last  Lr,u- 
person  in  the  Council  who  consented  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Memorial  at  all — I was,  in  fact,  entreated  to  con- 
sent, and  it  was  only  reluctantly,  that  at  last  I consented, 
when  I found  every  other  member  of  the  Council  dis- 
posed to  consent  to  the  withdrawal.  I then  drew  up  a 
formal  resolution,  which  Dr  Bullen  adopted,  instead  of 
the  one  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  It  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms,  and  was  moved  by  Dr.  Bullen,  and 
seconded  by  myself,  at  the  meeting  of  Council,  held 
2nd  December,  1853  : — 

“ Resolved, — That  in  order  to  promote  the  harmonious 
action  of  the  College,  and  to  divest  the  questions  which 
have  been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty,  on  the  Memorial 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1853,  of  all 
appearance  of  personality,  so  as  to  enable  the  Government 
to  come  to  a decision  on  the  legal  points  alone,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  be  requested  to  permit  all  parties  concerned  to 
withdraw  the  Memorial,  and  all  documents  of  whatever  kind 
that  have  been  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  in  connexion  there- 
with; and  that  the  President  and  Council  draw  up  a document 
embodying  all  the  disputed  points  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Statutes,  which  have  embarrassed  the  administration  of  the 
College,  and  submit  the  same  for  consideration  to  a meeting 
of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Professors ; and  that 
such  document  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty’s  Government  by 
the  President  and  Council,  with  a prayer  that  not  only  aii 
authoritative  decision  may  be  procured  on  those  points,  but 
that  an  examination  be  made  whether  any  changes  may  be 
necessary  in  the  Statutes  or  Act  of  Parliament,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent, in  future,  any  collisions  between  the  different  Authorities 
of  the  College. 

“ Resolution  moved  by  Dean  Darley,  seconded  by  Dean 
Barry : — 

“ Resolved,— -That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  a re- 
quest that  his  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  permit  the  with- 
drawal of  the  documents  therein  mentioned.’’ 

A Committee  was  appointed,  in  pursuance  of  that  re- 
solution, to  draw  up  the  document  referred  to. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 

Cork  (Third  Day),  11th  March,  1857. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman  • Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Ross,  Secretary. 


John  Ryall,  ll.d.,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of 
Greek,  further  examined. 

2236.  Mr.  Price. — Before  you  resume  your  statement 
I wish  to  ask  you  a question.  You  have  already  stated 
that  the  Registrar  informed  the  Council  that  he  had 
received  instructions  from  the  President  not  in  future 
to  write  letters  or  issue  any  correspondence  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council.  Did  the  Registrar,  when  making 
that  statement,  explain  to  you  the  distinction  which  I 
understood  the  President  to  draw  yesterday,  that, 
though  he  objected  to  the  interference  of  the  Council  in 
issuing  the  correspondence,  he  was  willing  that  the 
Vice-President,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  President,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  President,  should  carry  on  the  corres- 
pondence!— The  Registrar,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
never  stated  any  thing  of  the  kind;  but  I beg  to  observe, 
that  in  my  reply  to  the  last  letter  of  the  President  the 
whole  of  which  was  not  inserted  on  the  Minutes,  I draw 
a very  clear  distinction  between  the  form  of  the  corres- 
pondence and  the  authority  from  which  it  emanated. 

2237.  My  question  referred  to  the  verbal  instructions 
which  the  Registrar  said  he  had  received  from  the 
President? — The  exact  words  of  the  Registrar,  when  I 
interrogated  him,  are  recorded  in  the  Minute  Book  : — 
“ The  Registrar,  in  reply  to  the  question  put  by  the 
Vice-President,  states  that  the  President  told  him  that 
the  correspondence  of  the  College  is  to  be  carried  on 
under  the  form,  ‘I  am  directed  by  the  President,’  and 


the  form,  ‘ I am  directed  by  the  Council,’  the  President 
said  is  improper,  and  contrary  to  the  Statutes,  and 
directed  the  Registrar  never  to  use  it.” 

2238.  I should  like  to  know  what  your  own  feeling 
was  at  the  time.  Had  you  any  knowledge  or  distinct 
impression  that  the  question  at  issue  was,  as  stated  by 
the  President  yesterday,  that  he  objected  to  the  Council’s 
acting,  but  that  he  had  no  objection  to  your  acting  under 
a proper  formula? — I will  tell  you  exactly  the  principal 
feeling  which  was  in  my  mind  when  I commenced  the 
correspondence, — that  I would  not  inaugurate,  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  a new  form.  I knew  the 
Registrar  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Council,  and  I did  not  like  to  be  made  the 
instrument  of  inaugurating  a new  form  of  correspond- 
ence, and,  therefore,  I was  for  upholding  the  old  form 
to  relieve  myself  from  the  necessity  of  legalizing  the 
phrase,  “ I am  directed  by  the  President and  to  which 
term,  “legalizing,”  I beg  to  say  I do  not  attach  any 
sense  beyond  what  the  Statutes  import.  In  my  letter 
of  February  2nd,  1853,  which  forms  part  of  the  corres- 
pondence entered  on  the  Minutes,  I told  him — “ Even  if 
I were  less  doubtful  than  I am  of  the  correctness  of  your 
interpretation  of  the  Statute,  I should  decline  to  be  made 
the  instrument  of  inaugurating  a course  opposed  to  that 
sanctioned  by  yourself  while  you  have  been  resident  at 
the  College,  and  which,  as  I conceive,  ignores  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Council  as  its  Governing  Body.”  I did  not 
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The  doubt  that  I might,  in  the  name  of  the  President,  sign 
Qdbf.n's  the  document  to  be  addressed  to  the  College  of  Sur- 
Coukoe,  geons,  Loudon,  but  in  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
Cork-  j discovered  that  the  President  denied  this  right  and 
John  ityrilt,  then  the  matter  assumed  a new  form. 
ix.i>-  2239.  Did  he  deny  that  right  absolutely  or  in  the 

modified  form  he  explained  yesterday  ? — He  denied  it 
in  the  form  contained  in  the  correspondence  entered  on 
the  Minutes.  I have  had  no  other  communication  with 
him  on  the  subject. 

2240.  Did  the  Registrar  give  you  to  understand  that 
if  you  used  a proper  formula  you  might  make  this  com- 
munication to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London  ? — No  ; 
the  Registrar  was  called  on  to  state  the  exact  terms  of 
the  instructions  which  he  received  from  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  and  his  words,  as  taken  down  from  his  lips,  were 
entered  on  the  Minutes,  and  were  as  I have  read  them 
to  the  Commissioners. 

2241.  Sir  T.  N.  Redinytun. — When  you,  in  your 
communication  to  the  President,  stated  that  you  would 
not  inaugurate  a new  form,  you  felt  that  if  you  chose 
you  could  inaugurate  that  new  form  as  you  term  it? — 
My  impression  was,  that  I had  the  power  of  doing  it, 
but  I felt  a delicacy  about  it.  I thought  I ought  to 
give  the  President  the  opportunity  of  coming  down  and 
himself  claiming  a new  function  before  inaugurating  a 
new  form.  The  President  had  never  before  objected 
to  the  Registrar  using  the  form,  “I  am  directed  by  .the 
Council,”  and  when  I spoko  of  not  inaugurating  a new 
form,  I did  not  then  doubt  that  I had  every  power  he 
would  have  had  if  he  were  here ; but  in  the  course  of 
the  correspondence  which  subsequently  ensued  the  Pre- 
sident seemed  to  me  to  entertain  a different  view. 

2242.  Mr.  Price. — Did  you  ask  the  Registrar  to 
communicate,  in  any  shape  or  form,  the  appointment  of 
the  Demonst  rator  of  Anatomy  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
London? — We  passed  a resolution  desiring  him  to  do  it. 

2243.  Did  he  object  to  carry  out  the  resolution  ? — 
In  my  Statement  of  Facts  you  will  find  this  reference 
to  that  transaction — “The  Vice-President  declined  to 
give  the  Registrar  any  instructions.”  In  fact  I acted  with 
extreme  feelings  of  delicacy  towards  Sir  Robert  Kane. 
The  Statement  of  Facts  which  I have  laid  before  the 
Commissioners  is  compiled  accurately  from  the  official 
documents  of  the  College.  I am  now  about  to  read  for  the 
Commissioners  the  document  which  was  substituted  for 
tbe  Memorial,  and  which  was  referred  to  at  the  close  of 
my  evidence  on  yesterday.  There  were  four  questions 
settled  by  a Committee  of  Council,  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent agreed. 

2244.  What  was  the  date  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  was  brought  up? — The  9th  of 
June,  1854. 

2245.  Sir  T.  N.  Redinglon. — Are  we  now  to  under- 

stand that  you  are  pursuing  your  narrative? — No ; but 
Mr.  Mills  has  suggested  to  me  that  it  would  make 
clearer  what  the  intention  of  the  President  was 

2246.  Chairman. — I wish  to  suggest  to  you,  as  all 
your  statements  will  appear  in  the  printed  Evidence, 
not  to  bring  any  subject  before  tbe  Commissioners 
which  you  do  not  think  absolutely  necessary? — Very 
well.  I wish,  my  Lord,  to  refer  again  to  that  passage 
in  the  President’s  letter  in  which  he  states — 

“ I hoped  that  these  personal  feelings  would  die  away,  but 
I was  deceived.  I subsequently  consented  to  consider  as  can- 
celled and  forgotten  the  evidences  ofDr.  Ryall’s  misconduct, 
on  the  distinct  and  positive  understanding  from  him  that  he 
would  do  his  duty  and  co-operate  with  me  in  the  government 
of  the  College.  That  understanding  he  has  constantly  and 
flagrantly  violated,  and  I am,  therefore,  compelled  thus  to  refer 
to  those  sad  facts,  that  it  may  be  judged  if  he  has  acted  as 
an  honorable  and  conscientious  man  towards  me.” 

I before  stated  that  I most  distinctly  deny  that  1 
entered  into  any  such  understanding,  or  made  any  pro- 
mise of  any  kind  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  or  that  he  con- 
sented to  cancel  any  record  or  evidence  of  misconduct 
on  my  part;  and  I further  deny  that  I have  not  done 
my  duty,  or  have  not  co-operated  with  him  in  the 
government  of  the  College.  I should  suppose,  when  Sir 
Robert  Kane  says  ho  consented  to  the  cancelling  of  the 


evidence  of  my  misconduct,  he  refers  to  the  withdrawal  of  The 
the  Memorial,  and  the  substitution  of  another  document  Queen’s 
in  its  place.  Now,  I beg  to  say,  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  College, 
lias  rather  reversed  our  relative  positions  with  regard  01tK~ 
to  that  transaction.  I was  the  last  member,  including  John  ityaii, 
the  President  himself,  but  certainly  the  last  of  the  t,L  D- 
other  members  of  the  Council,  who  consented  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Memorial,  and  I did  not  do  so  until 
after  the  urgent  and  repeated  requests  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  supposed  to  represent  Sir  Robert  Kane’s 
opinions.  I only  then  consented  on  the  distinct 
understanding  that  another  document  should  be  pre- 
pared containing  the  legal  points  referred  to  in  that 
Memorial.  The  resolution  withdrawing  the  Memorial 
I referred  to  yesterday.  The  withdrawal  of  the 
Memorial  was  consented  to  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Council  passed  a reso- 
lution cancelling  it  and  all  the  documents  connected 
with  it. 

2247.  At  what  time  was  the  Memorial  returned  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant? — The  resolution  of  withdrawal 
was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  Council  held  on  the  2nd 
of  December,  1853,  but  I do  not  know  exactly  the  date 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant’s  reply  to  the  application  of  the 
Council.  I remember,  however,  distinctly,  the  fact,  that 
Colonel  Larcom  wrote  to  inform  the  Council  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  consented  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Memorial.  The  resolution  withdrawing  the  Memo- 
rial, and  appointing  a Committee  to  prepare  a state- 
ment of  the  legal  points  contained  in  it,  was  passed 
on  the  2nd  December,  1853.  The  Committee  held 
several  meetings,  and  they  drew  up  the  document 
which  was  substituted  for  the  Memorial.  It  was  laid 
before  a meeting  of  the  Corporate  body  of  the  Col- 
lege for  approval  by  them  ; and  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  as  agreed  to  by  that  meeting,  was  submitted 
to  the  Council  on  the  9th  of  June,  1854.  The  Council 
adopted  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which 
had  been  previously  laid  before  the  Professors.  This 
was  the  document  adopted  by  the  Council  on  the  9th  of 
June,  1854,  and  it  is  a bare  and  meagre  statement  of  the 
legal  points  involved  : — 

“ The  Committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  Council,  April 
25,  1854,  report  that  the  following  appear  to  be  those  por- 
tions of  the  Statutes  upon  which  a difference  of  opinion  has 
arisen  in  the  College : — 

“ No.  1.  Chap.  in.  stat.  11 Question.  Whether  or  not  the 

President,  or  the  Vice-President,  acting  by  his  authority,  can 
withhold  his  signature  from  any  resolution  of  Council. 

“No.  2.  Chap.  iv.  stat.  4,  and  chap.  vii.  stat.  7 — Ques- 
tion. Whether  or  not  the  President  has  the  power  of  sus- 
pending, or  of  preventing  altogether,  the  issue  of  correspond- 
ence ordered  by  the  Council,  or  of  explaining  the  same,  so 
as  to  modify  or  alter  its  import ; and  whether  the  President 
can  originate  any  correspondence  on  the  part,  and  in  the 
name,  of  the  College,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council. 

“No.  3.  Chap.  v.  stat.  1 — Question.  Whether  or  not  the 
direction  of  the  correspondence  of  the  College  devolves  upon 
the  Vice-President  during  the  illness  or  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent ; and  whether,  generally,  those  powers  and  duties,  which 
are  exercised  and  performed  by  the  Vice-President,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  illness  or  absence,  devolve  upon  him  by 
Statutory  appointment,  or  by  delegation  of  the  President; 
and  how  far  the  extent  and  nature  of  those  powers  are 
limited  by  the  words  1 internal  administration,’  or  otherwise. 

“No  4.  Chap.  iv.  stat.  3 Question.  Whether  or  not  the 

Annual  Report  of  the  College,  as  ordered  by  the  Sth  and  9th 
Vic.  chap.  66,  sec.  20,  ought  to  be  laid  before  the  Council, 
or  Body  Politic  and  Corporate,  before  being  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant;  and  what  power  the  Council  or  Body- 
Politic  may  have  in  altering  the  Report,  as  prepared  by  the 
President,  and  whether  the  President  mayr  withhold  his  signa- 
ture, or  decline  to  forward  such  Report,  as  altered  by  the 
Council  or  Body  Politic.” 

These  were  the  questions,  arranged  by  tbe  Committee 
and  agreed  to  by  the  President. 

2248.  To  whom  were  these  questions  addressed? — 

They  wore  addressed  to  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  President  says  that  I “ constantly  and  flagrantly 
violated  ” the  understanding  that  I entered  into  with 
him  and  that  ho  was,  “therefore,  compelled  thus  to 
refer  to  those  sad  foots,”  &o.  Now  it  is  a remarkable 
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The  fact,  that  though  this  general  charge  of  having  “ con- 
Queen’s  stantly  and  flagrantly  violated”  this  implied  under- 
Cf'I^GE’  Ending  is  made  to  cover  the  space  of  time  from  the 

° ‘ 2nd  December,  1853,  the  date  at  which  the  Memo- 

JohnRyaU,  rial  was  withdrawn,  to  the  beginning  of  June,  1856, 
xx,Dl  no  specific  act  of  my  flagrant  misconduct  is  alleged 
during  that  period.  To  be  sure  the  President  was  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  time,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  absent 
from  the  College,  but  a voluminous  correspondence  went 
on  between  him  and  me  on  various  subjects  affecting 
the  interests  and  discipline  of  the  College.  I have 
selected,  at  random,  some  passages  from  the  letters  of 
the  President  to  me  during  the  time  he  says  I was 
“ flagrantly  violating”  my  duty,  and 

2249.  Did  you  receive  any  answer  from  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  legal  questions  which  had 
been  forwarded  to  them  by  the  Council!— No  answer. 
I will  now  read  one  or  two  extracts  from  letters  received 
by  me  from  the  President  during  the  time  he  says  I 
was  “flagrantly  violating”  my  duty  : — 

“ The  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland, 
Dublin  Castle.  Sth  Dec.  1853. 

“ My  dear  Dr.  Ryall, — I thank  you  for  kindly  informing 
me  of  what  occurred  on  Tuesday,  and  had  I been  in  College  I 
should  have  done  just  what  you  did.  . . . We  must  feel  much 
obliged  to  Dr.  Bullen  for  lightening  the  difficulty  just  now ; 
but,  of  course,  this  can  only  be  temporary,  as  it  certainly  is 
not  his  business,  and  the  proper  person  should  be  made  to 
do  it. 

“ I received  also  your  note  about  the  proposed  curriculum 
changes,  and  shall  of  course  have  it  read  at  Senate. 

“ Believe  me  to  be  truly  yours, 

“Robert  Kane. 

“ J.  Ryall,  ll.d.,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

“ Queen’s  University  Office,  Dublin. 

January,  23,  1855. 

“ Dear  Sir, — . . I regret  that  a very  severe  attack 
of  influenza,  under  which  I have  labored  now  for  some 
days,  prevents  me  from  more  personal  action  in  the  matter ; 
but  I shall  feel  happy  if  you  will  consider  me  as  completely 
adopting  and  co-operating  in  whatever  steps  you  may  find  it 
expedient  to  take,  for  bringing  out  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

“ Robert  Kane. 

“ John  Ryall,  ll.d., 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

“ Queen’s  University  Office,  Dublin. 

February  2,  1855. 

Dear  Sir, — I thank  you  very  much  for  your  letters  of 
yesterday  and  preceding,  and  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
in  the  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  robbery. 

. . . I shall  not,  however,  write  to  the  Bursar  officially 
about  Cunningham,  until  I have  heard  your  views. 

“ Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir,  yours, 

“Dr.  RyalL”  “Robert  Kane. 

“ Queen’s  University  Office. 

December  12,  1855. 

Dear  Sir, — I beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  re- 
port from  the  members  of  Council,  on  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  courses  for  Degrees  in  Arts. 

“ I shall  not  fail,  when  stating  my  own  opinions,  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Senate  that  report,  to  which  I attach 
considerable  value. 

“ I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  expressing  to  the  Deans  of 
Faculty,  my  thanks  for  the  trouble  they  have  taken  to  assist 
me  with  their  counsels  in  the  matter,  and  by  your  receiving 
my  acknowledgments  for  your  own  valuable  co-operation. 

“I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

“Dr.  Ryall,  "Vice-President,  “Robert  Kane. 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

The  next  charge  (and  the  only  one  of  a specific 
nature)  brought  against  me  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  his 
letter  of  the  18th  of  November,  1856,  is  with  reference 
to  a transaction  which  took  place  in  the  commencement 
of  J une  of  that  year.  I will  read  this  charge  : — 

“One  other  example  will  suffice.  In  the  beginning  of 
last  June  (1856),  Dr.  Bullen,  having  from  inadvertent  mis- 
construction of  a Statute,  disobeyed  the  instructions  of  the 
College  Council,  that  Body  reported  him  to  me  in  order  that 
I should  bring  his  refusal  before  the  Government.  I stated 
to  the  Council,  that  on  a former  occasion  when  I had  re- 
monstrated with  a Professor  for  neglect  of  duty,  I had  been 
slanderously  attacked  in  the  newspapers,  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentations of  my  conduct  were  printed  and  circulated  in 


Cork  and  Dublin,  to  which  my  official  position  did  not  allow  T 
me  to  give  any  public  reply.  I said,  therefore,  that  I would  Queen's 
not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Dr.  Bullen’s  case,  unless  the  College 
College  Council  passed  a formal  resolution  calling  on  me  to  Cork.  ’ 

act,  so  as  to  prove  absolutely  there  was  no  personal  difference  ■ ' 

between  Dr.  Bullen  and  myself.  The  Vice-President  very  John  %>«, 
strongly  opposed  my  being  so  protected,  but.the  other  mem-  LT"D' 
bers  of  the  Coimeil  considered  it  only  fair,  and  the  required 
resolution  was  passed.  The  Vice-President,  however,  re- 
sisted it  to  the  last,  and  then  claimed  to  enter  on  the  Minutes 
of  the  Council  a protest  against  the  resolution,  which  was 
accordingly  entered.” 

That  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Kane  is,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  correct,  but  there  are  important  omissions  which 
give  it,  in  my  opinion,  a false  complexion.  When  Sir 
Robert  Kane  made  the  statement  to  the  Council  con- 
tained in  the  above  paragraph,  my  recollection  is,  that 
I called  his  attention,  and  the  attention  of  the  Council, 
to  the  important  distinction  between  the  case  of  the 
Professor  to  which  he  referred,  and  the  case  of  Dr. 

Bullen.  I will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  case  of 
that  former  Professor,  further  than  to  state,  as  my 
opinion,  that  as  on  that  occasion  Sir  Robert  Kane  ex- 
ceeded his  Statutory  powers,  so  on  this  occasion  he 
seemed  to  shrink  from  their  due  exercise.  I told  the 
Council  when  this  question  was  before  them,  that 
I thought  it  was  the  Statutory  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  report  to  the  Government  any  Professor,  with 
regard  to  whom  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  that 
Professor  had  neglected  his  duty.  The  case  of  Dr. 

Bullen,  which  the  President  represents  as  having  oc- 
curred through  an  “inadvertent  misconstruction  of  a 
Statute,”  was  this  : Dr.  Bullen  had  been  repeatedly 
directed  by  the  Council  to  re-examine,  for  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes,  the  Class  of  Surgery,  of  which  he 
is  Professor.  The  Council  had  reason  to  suppose  that 
certain  irregularities  had  taken  place  at  the  Examina- 
tion, not  on  the  part  of  the  Examiner,  but  on  the  part  of 
the  students,  which  irregularities  had  vitiated  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Examination  and  the  proper  allocation  of  the 
prizes.  We  thought  the  best  way  of  meeting  this  diffi- 
culty was,  to  direct  Dr.  Bullen  to  re-examine  his  class, 
with  the  view  to  a readjudication  of  the  prizes.  There 
was  no  irregularity  which  we  could  bring  home  to  any 
individual  student,  but  there  was  a general  statement 
of  irregularities  having  taken  place.  I need  not  enter 
into  this  question,  further  than  to  state,  that  Dr.  Bullen 
was  ordered  by  the  Council  to  re-examine  his  class. 

That  order  he  refused  to  obey.  He  was  again  ordered, 
and  refused ; and  ordered  again,  and  he  refused.  On  the 
last  refusal  being  reported  to  the  Council,  we  deferred, 
as  well  as  I recollect,  to  take  any  further  steps  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Council. 

2250.  Mr.  Gibson. — At  what  Examination  did  these 
irregularities  take  place  1 — The  Sessional  Examination 
of  the  Surgery  class,  for  the  year  1856.  The  first  reso- 
lution, calling  on  Dr.  Bullen  to  re-examine,  was  dated 
the  6th  of  May,  1856 ; on  May  Sth,  Dr.  Bullen’s  reply 
was  received,  the  consideration  of  which  was  deferred 
to  a future  meeting,  in  order  that  we  might  have  the 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  President ; and  a fur- 
ther resolution  was  passed  on  May  13th,  1856,  ordering 
Dr.  Bullen  to  re-examine.  On  the  same  day  that  this 
resolution  was  passed,  which  I thought  was  inconsistent 
with  the  Statutes,  I myself  intended  to  have  proposed 
a resolution  somewhat  to  this  effect,  but  I could  not 
get  a member  of  the  Council  to  second  it : — That  Dr. 

Bullen  having  refused  to  obey  the  direction  of  the 
Council  to  re-examine  the  Class  of  Surgery,  his  conduct 
be  reported  to  the  President,  leaving  thereby  the  re- 
sponsibility on  the  President  of  taking  what  steps  he 
thinks  necessary.  In  support  of  my  view,  as  contained 
in  this  resolution,  I pointed  out,  that  I thought  the  re- 
sponsibility plainly,  under  the  Statutes,  rested  with  the 
President  of  dealing  with  the  case  of  Dr.  Bullen.  The 
resolution,  however,  finally  adopted  by  the  Council,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1856,  was  as  follows  : — 

“ The  Council  regret  exceedingly  the  nature  and  tone  of 
Dr.  Buflen’s  letter  of  the  1 9th  of  May,  in  which  he  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  the  order  respecting  the  Examination 
for  prizes  in  Surgery.  The  Council  deem  it  their  duty  to 
again  direct  Dr.  Bullen  to  hold  an  Examination  on  Fri- 
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^nE  day  next,  May  23,  at  two  o’clock.  The  Council  also  re- 
Queen’s  quest  the  President  to  remonstrate  with  Dr.  Bullen  on  the 
College,  subject,  and  in  case  of  Dr.  Bullen  not  complying  with 
Cobk.  this  order,  the  President  is  requested  to  act  in  accordance 
— with  the  12th  sec.  of  chap.  iv.  of  the  Statutes.” 
u,.d.  ' I now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners 

to  this  fact,  that  the  resolution  I proposed  would  have 
as  effectually  protected  Sir  Robert  Kane  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  acted  from  personal  motives,  as  the 
resolution  which  was  actually  passed.  I will  now  read 
the  protest  entered  on  the  Minute  Booh,  in  explanation! 
of  the  reason  why  I declined  to  vote  for  that  resolution. 

2251.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Would  you  read  the 
precise  terms  of  the  resolution  which  you  intended 
to  propose? — I cannot,  because  not  having  found  a 
seconder,  it  was  not  entered  on  the  Minutes.  This  is 
the  protest  which  was  entered  at  my  request  on  the 
Minutes : — 

“ The  Vice-President  voted  against  the  resolution,  because, 
though  concurring  in  the  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  reso- 
lution, he  thinks  it  inexpedient  that  the  Council  should  take 
the  initiative  in  calling  into  exercise  the  power  vested  in  the 
President.” 

That  was  the  point  upon  which  I rested  my  opposi-, 
tion  to  the  resolution.  I may  now  call  attention  to  a 
fact,  which  I have  only  discovered  this  morning,  that 
the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Council,  at  which  this 
resolution  was  passed,  were  never  signed.  The  Presi- 
dent was  here  the  day  on  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  signed,  and  perhaps  he  can  explain  why  they 
were  not  signed. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  F.n.s.,  etc.,  further  examined. 

Sir  Robert  2252.  The  not  signing  of  these  Minutes,  to  which  Dr. 
toe, F.n.s.,  jtyai|  i,as  refcrred,  has  been  caused  by  an  accidental 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  Registrar.  The  usual  course 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  registry  of  the  Minutes  is 
this  : — When  a resolution  is  passed  by  the  Council,  the 
draft  of  it  is  at  once  signed  at  the  moment  by  the  Chair- 
man, or  by  the  Vice-President,  in  my  absence.  That 
gives  the  resolution  or  the  order  of  the  Council  all  the 
efficiency  required  for  immediate  action.  It  becomes 
then  perfectly  legal ; but  the  Registrar  afterwards 
writes  out  a clean  copy  on  the  Minutes,  which  he  brings 
up  at  the  next  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council,  and 
having  been  signed  by  the  Chairman,  it  then  becomes 
the  formal  record  of  the  College.  It  has  apparently 
happened,  probably  in  the  hurry  of  business,  that  the 
Registrar  omitted  to  lay  before  me  the  Minute  Boob, 
and  it  is  not  signed  ; but  the  Minutes  of  the  meeting  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  are,  I believe,  accurately 
inserted. 

2253.  Mr.  Price. — Have  you  any  doubt  but  that  the 
resolutions  of  the  Council  passed  at  this  meeting,  and 
which  are  not  signed,  aro  correctly  set  forth  as  in  the 
draft  that  was  signed  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

J ohn  Rydll , ll.d.,  &c.,  further  examined. 

Jolm  Jti/uU,  . 2254.  I beg  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
1L'D'  missioners  to  the  fact,  that  the  course  which  I proposed 
would  have  perfectly  protected  the  President  from  the 
imputation  of  having  acted  from  personal  motives,  in 
reporting  Dr.  Bullen  to  the  Government.  • 

2255.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I do  not  want  you  to 
go  into  the  details  of  Dr.  Bullen’s  case,  but  I wish  to 
know  the  precise  ground  upon  which  the  Council  asked 
him  to  re-examine  his  students? — One  of  the  students 
of  the  class  came  to  me,  who  had  been  an  unsuccessful 
competitor  for  the  prizes.  He  said  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  when  the  lithographer  was  printing  the 
Papers  for  the  Examination,  a person  in  the  College, 
not  one  of  the  class,  but  a friend  of  one  of  the  students 
in  the  class,  had  been  in  the  lithographer’s  room,  and 
had  seen  the  Papers.  There  was  nothing  definite, 
except  that  this  young  man  was  the  friend  of  a student 
who  obtained  a prize.  However,  so  far  as  the  Council 
could  discover,  there  was  no  copy  taken  by  the  former, 
but  it  was  generally  spoken  of  in  the  Library,  that 
the  Papers  had  been  seen  by  him,  and  that  ho  had 
repeated  the  substance  of  the  first  or  second  question. 

2256.  Wero  the  Council  satisfied,  from  the  inquiry 
which  they  instituted,  that  there  was  foundation  for 


the  objection  made  by  this  student  to  the  Examination?  The 
— We  had  the  student  before  us,  and  were  satisfied  Queen’s 
that  there  was  ground  for  a re-examination.  College, 

2257.  Mr.  Gibson. — Did  the  successful  student  see  0BK’ 
the  Papers  which  were  intended  to  be  used  at  the  John  ihjall 
Examination? — There  was  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  LL,I)' 
students  in  the  class  had  seen  the  Papers ; but  that 

they  were  seen  by  the  friend  of  the  student  who  ob- 
tained the  prize,  while  passing  through  the  litho- 
grapher’s office. 

2258.  Then  there  was  a suspicion  that  he  communi- 
cated the  contents  of  the  Papers  to  the  successful  student? 

- — Not  only  that  he  had  communicated  the  contents  to 
him,  but  that  others  had  heard  from  him  the  substance 
of  the  first  or  second  question  in  the  Surgical  Exami- 
nation. 

2259.  Mr.  Price. — You  voted  against  the  resolution 
calling  on  Dr.  Bullen  to  re-examine  his  class,  and  you 
added  an  explanation,  in  the  form  of  a protest,  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  you  to  vote  against  it  ? — I had 
twice  before  voted  for  resolutions  calling  on  him  to  re- 
examine his  class ; but  on  this  occasion  I voted  against 
that  part  of  the  resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
exercise  his  authority.  That  was  a responsibility  which 
I conceived  rested  entirely  with  the  President. 

2260.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  assented  to  that  portion  of 
the  resolution  which  expressed  the  Council’s  regret  at 
.the  tone  of  Dr.  Bullen’s  communication  of  the  19th; 
but  you  objected  to  that  portion  calling  on  the  President 
to  remonstrate  with  Dr.  Bullen,  and  in  case  he  did  not 
attend  to  the  remonstrance,  to  report  him  to  the  Govern- 
ment?— That  was  precisely  the  portion  covered  by 
my  objection.  I will  now  mention  more  fully  what 
occurred  at  the  Council  meeting,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection.  Sir  Robert  Kane  concurred  fully  in  my 
view  of  his  Statutory  duty ; but  he  said  he  was  ex- 
posed to  so  much  annoyance,  that  he  would  not  act 
according  to  what  he  believed  to  be  that  duty.  I 
said  to  the  Council,  that  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  frank  avowal, 
that  he  would  not  do  his  duty,  was  no  reason  that  we 
should  exceed  ours.  Now  I come  to  the  last  charge  in 
this  indictment  of  Sir  Robert  Kane’s,  published  in  the 
newspapers.  The  charge  is  of  no  great  importance,  but 
the  object  with  which  it  is  introduced,  is  to  me,  at  least, 
obvious  enough.  It  is  insinuated  that  I had  procured 
to  be  inserted  in  a Cork  paper,  a statement  that  was 
copied  from  a Dublin  paper,  which  statement  I knew  to 
be  incorrect ; and  that  I thereby  assisted  to  create  the 
impression  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  had  acted  from  per- 
sonal motives  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  Dr.  Bullen’s  conduct. 

2261.  Mr.  Price. — Please  read  the  words  in  which 
this  charge  is  made  ? — I will  do  so  : but  I might  per- 
haps, with  equal  justice  say,  that  Sir  Robert  Kane’s 
object  was  to  create  the  impression  that  he  had  been 
driven  by  the  Council  against  his  will  to  take  the  steps 
he  did  take  with  respect  to  Dr.  Bullen. 

2262.  You  state  that  was  his  object  in  making  this 
charge? — Yes  ; Sir  Robert  Kane  says  : — 

“ Within  a day  or  two” 

(After  the  meeting  of  Council  at  which  I entered  my 
protest) 

“there  appeared  in  the  Cork  Constitution  (a  journal  too 
respectable  to  insert  such  without  reasonable  authority),  a 
paragraph,  stating  that  I had  a personal  difference  with  a 
Professor.  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  thereupon  published 
a violent  and  slanderous  article,  accusing  me  of  quarrelling 
with  and  persecuting  the  Professors,  and  referring  to  Dr. 

Bullen’s  case  in  proof.  Dr.  Ryall,  the  Yice-President  of  the 
College,  went  to  the  Cork  Daily' Reporter  office,  and  read 
there  this  slanderous  attack  on  me,  and  it  was  dulyreprinted 
in  the  next  day’s  issue  of  that  newspaper.  If  Dr.  Ryall, 
when  he  was  in  this  newspaper  office,  (and  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished by  authority  which  he  cannot  presume  to  deny),  if 
he  had  said,  1 1 know  that  to  be  totally  false ; the  President 
has  only  acted  at  the  request  of  the  College  Council,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  prevent  his  having  the  benefit  of  a resolution 
of  Council  to  protect  him  from  attacks  like  this’ — if  he  had 
said  that,  would  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter  have  reprinted  this 
libel  in  their  next  day’s  paper,  without  any  remark?  But 
Dr.  Ryall  kept  silence  at  least. 

“ I leave  it  to  be  judged  if  such  conduct  towards  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  College  was  that  of  an  honorable  man,  and  a 
most  conscientious  public  officer.” 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


The  The  President  has  here  used  the  words  which  Pro- 
Queen’s  fessor  Boole  inserted  in  that  portion  of  his  letter  which 
Cokk°E’  ^ail  reference  to  me.  When  I read  that  paragraph,  I 

was  at  a loss  to  know  what  it  meant.  I had  a vague 

John  litjaii  recollection  of  having  read  something  of  the  kind  in 
LZ“D'  some  paper ; but  I had  totally  forgotten  it.  I got  the 
copy  of  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter  (which  paper  I take 
every  day),  alluded  to,  and  I then  found  that  there  had 
been  copied  from  the  Evening  Mail,  the  article  in 
question.  The  imputation  cast  upon  me  is,  that  I had 
procured  the  insertion  of  that  article  in  the  Cork  Daily 
Reporter.  I had  forgotten  all  about  it,  but  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald, the  Bursar,  has  stated  to  me  that  this  occurred — 
I will  not  deny  that  it  did  occur;  but  I deny  most 
emphatically,  that  I recollect  its  having  occurred,  and  I 
deny  most  emphatically,  that  I,  directly  or  indirectly, 
had  any  part  whatever  in  the  copying  or  re-printing 
of  that  article  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Evening 
Mail,  into  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter — the  statement 
which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  made  to  me,  with  respect  to 
this  transaction,  and  which  he  will  probably  give  in 
evidence,  if  you  ask  him,  was,  that  on  one  occasion 
I entered  the  Bursar’s  office,  and  that  either  he  or  one 
of  the  Professors  said,  “ You  have  seen  that  attack  on 
Sir  Kobert  Kane  in  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail ?”  I said 
not ; but  asked  if  any  one  had  got  the  paper,  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  The  answer  I received  being  in  the 
negative,  I said — “Well,  I will  go  to  Cork,  and  try  if 
I can  see  it.”  I came  back  and  said — “ Oh  ! I have 
been  in  the  newspaper  office,  and  saw  that  thing 
about  Sir  Robert  Kane.”  This  is  what  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
states  occurred,  and  also  that  he  wrote  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  telling  him  that  there  was  such  an  article  in  the 
Dublin  Evening  Mail,  and  asking  him  whether  lie 
thought  it  worth  correcting ; and  also  stating,  that  the 
Vice-President  had  seen  it.  Now,  that  statement  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  fact  of  my  having  insidiously 
procured  its  insertion  into  the  Cork  paper.  I see  a 
great  many  falsehoods  in  the  newspapers  with  respect 
to  myself  which  I do  not  contradict,  and  I may  have 
read  this  article,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  which  is  no  doubt  true ; but  I had 
totally  forgotten  all  that  occurred  regarding  it.  I 
again  beg  to  deny,  most  emphatically,  that  I had 
hand,  act,  or  part  in  the  insertion  of  that  article  in  the 
Cork  paper.  I have  now  gone  through  the  sum  total  of 
Sir  Robert  Kane’s  charges  against  me,  which  consti- 
tute the  entire  of  the  allegations  he  has  been  able  to 
bring  against  me,  during  the  whole  course  of  my  con- 
nexion with  the  College.  I hope  I have  fully  and 
satisfactorily  answered  them.  I will  now  tell  the  Com- 
missioners what  course  I took  when  I read  the  letter  of 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cork 
Examiner,  and  published  in  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter  of 
November  20,  1856.  I was  naturally  indignant,  and 
very  much  distressed  at  the  appearance  of  such  a pro- 
duction. I was  apprehensive  it  might  do  me  injury  in 
the  estimation  of  persons  who  knew  nothing  about  me ; 
and  my  first  impulse  was  to  publish  a reply  in  the  news- 
papers ; but  on  reflection  I thought  I would  be  only 
adding  mischief  to  what  had  been  already  done,  and 
I,  therefore,  adopted  the  resolution  of  writing  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  himself.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1856, 1 addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle : — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork.  November  28,  1856. 

“ Mr  Lord, — In  a discussion  which  has  lately  taken  place 
in  the  local  newspapers,  very  injurious  charges  have  been 
brought  against  me,  in  my  official  character,  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  President  of  this  College. 

“ I do  not  think  it  would  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the 
College,  that  I should  enter  into  a newspaper  controversy  ; 
and  I have,  therefore,  abstained  from  replying  to  these 
accusations. 

“ I beg,  however,  most  respectfully  to  state,  that  I court 
investigation  into  my  conduct,  and  shall  be  prepared  to 
justify  it  before  any  tribunal  which  your  Excellency  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint.” 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

“Your  Excellency’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“John  Ryall,  Vice-President, 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“ His  Excellency 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  k.g.,  &c.,  &c.” 


Lord  Carlisle  was  then  in  England,  but  on  the  duo 

receipt  of  my  letter,  he  sent  me  this  reply  : Quijlf  > 

“ Castle  Howard.  December  2.  College 
“Sir, — I have  just  been  favored  with  your  letter.  I quite  Cork. 

appreciate  the  motives  which  have  guided  your  course,  and  j j. 

I have  only  to  add  at  present  that  the  whole  subject  is  under  ll.d.^01*' 
the  consideration  of  the  Governmeut. 


l nave  me  nonor  i 


“ John  Ryall,  Esq., 


“ Carlisle. 


From  the  moment  I received  that  reply,  I was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  sooner  or  later  the  time  would  arrive 
when  I should  have  the  opportunity  of  clearing  my 
conduct;  and  I have  only  to  say,  thatlrejoicc  it  is  before 
such  a tribunal,  as  I see  before  me,  that  I am  enabled 
to  answer  these  charges.  I have  already  stated,  that 
the  general  charge  of  flagrant  misconduct  on  my  part, 
brought  against  me  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  ranges  over 
the  transactions  of  nearly  three  years.  He  has  adverted 
to  some  matters  which  occurred  during  this  period,  and 
omitted  others,  and  some  of  these  omissions  I propose  to 
supply,  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  some  statements 
that  he  made  on  the  first  day  of  his  examination  before 
the  Commissioners.  He  has  stated,  that  his  continuous 
residence  in  the  College  was  rendered  impossible— first, 
by  certain  private  considerations,  and  secondly,  (I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  words  he  used),  by  reason  of  the 
disagreeable  relations  which  existed  between  him  and 
some  of  his  colleagues.  He  referred  specially  to  the  case 
of  Dr.  Harvey ; but  I fancy  he  meant  to  iuclude  me  also 
under  the  term  “ colleagues.”  It  is,  I admit,  a fact 
that  for  a considerable  space  of  time  there  has  been  an 
interruption  of  friendly  intercourse  between  Sir  Robert 
Kane  and  me ; but  I am  quite  certain,  and  the  letters 
which  I have  given  in  evidence  show  such  to  be  the 
case,  that  this  interruption  of  friendly  intercourse  has  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  performance  of  my  public 
duty,  and  that  I have  always  conducted  myself  towards 
him  with  that  respect  and  deference  which  is  due  to  his 
official  position.  My  intercourse  with  him,  however 
has  been  limited  to  the  transaction  of  official  business^ 
in  a great  degree.  I received  a letter  from  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Larcom,  dated  May  11th,  1853,  which  letter  I 
propose  to  read  to  the  Commissioners,  in  order  to  explain 
the  statement  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  that  his  continuous 
residence  in  the  College  was  rendered  difficult  on  account 
of  his  personal  relations  with  some  members  of  the  Col- 
lege. I understood  him  to  refer  to  me  as  one  of  those 
with  whom  iutimate  relations  had  been  suspended  for  a 
considerable  time ; and  I want  to  show  that  the  fault 
has  not  rested  with  me.  I received  the  following  letter 
from  Colonel  Larcom  : — 


“Dublin  Castle.  11th  May,  1853. 

“ Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  transmit 
to  you  a copy  of  a letter  from  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of 
Queen’s  College, ' Cork,  together  with  copies  of  the  letters 
addressed  by  you  and  Dr.  Bullen  to  the  President,  and 
therein  refereed  to.  These  communications  having  been  laid 
before  his  Excellency,  I have  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  his 
Excellency’s  desire  to  receive  from  you  such  explanations  as 
you  may  think  proper  to  offer  on  the  subject. 

“lam  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  A.  Larcom. 

“ John  Ryall,  Esq.,  ll.d., 

Vice-President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  &c.” 


The  letter  from  Sir  Robert  Kane,  a copy  of  which  was 
transmitted  to  me  by  Colonel  Larcom,  was  originated  in 
consequence  of  a Return  which  had  been  demanded  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ross 
Moore,  entitled — “Returns  showing  the  number  of  days 
in  each  Session  since  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
at  Belfast,  Galway,  and  Cork,  the  respective  Presidents, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  Members  of  Council  were  in  resi- 
dence at  their  Colleges  : of  the  number  of  Councils  held 
in  each  Session,  the  attendance  of  each  Member,  and 
the  name  of  the  presiding  officer  at  each  Council  : and 
of  the  name,  emolument,  and  duties  of  any  other  office 
held  or  enjoyed  by  any  President,  Vice-President,  or 
other  Member  of  Council,  since  the  opening  of  their 
respective  Colleges.”  I myself,  and  my  colleagues,  for- 
warded our  Returns  to  the  Government,  in  pursuance  of 
that  order ; but  Sir  Robert  Kane  made  a separate  and 
private  Return. 
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The  [Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s.,  (fee. — In  the  printed  Returns 
Queen's  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  there  will  be  found  in 
College,  )ny  Return  a statement,  that  I had  furnished  the  Govern- 
,Cork.  ment  with  some  special  explanations  as  to  the  reasons 
John  Ryan,  of 111  y absence  from  the  meetings  of  the  Council  during 
the  Second  and  Third  Terms  of  the  Session  1852-53.] 

The  following  are  the  letters  of  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
and  the  other  documents  referred  to  in  Colonel  Larcom’s 
(communication  to  me  of  the  11th  of  May,  1853  : — 

“51,  Stcplien’s-green,  Dublin.  May  7,  1853. 

11  Sin, — I feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  submit  to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  through 
you,  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which  have  rendered  it 
morally  impossible  that  I could  have  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Second  and  of  the  present  Term  of  this  Session. 

“ I beg  leave  to  state  that  I have  not  ceased  to  fulfil  all 
my  Statutory  duties  with  full  efficiency,  and  to  be  present  at 
the  College  at  all  times  required  by  same;  and  that,  although 
as  President  of  the  College,  it  is  not  in  any  way  my  Statutory 
duty  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Council,  yet  I have  al- 
ways considered  it  desirable  that  I should,  as  President, 
attend  those  meetings  when  in  the  College,  and  have  attended 
same  in  the  previous  Sessions  and  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
present  Session,  with  very  great  regularity. 

“ However,  during  the  present  Session,  my  attendance  at 
Council,  and  the  personal  intercourse  it  required  with  the 
members  of  Council,  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  adop- 
tion, by  several  of  those  gentlemen,  of  a system  of  personal 
annoyance  and  insult,  for  which  I am  not  conscious  of  ever 
having  given  any  excuse. 

“ The  system  of  insult  and  annoyance  has  been,  for  the 
most  part,  verbal  and  indirect ; and  I considered  it  most  for 
the  interest  of  the  College  to  hear  for  the  time  those  indig- 
nities rather  than  risk  the  injury  to  the  system  of  educa- 
tion which  serious  personal  quarrels,  between  its  officers,  if 
publicly  known,  might  have  produced. 

“ However,  I beg  leave  to  submit  to  his  Excellency  some 
documents  which  will  show  the  manner  in  which  this  insult 
is  carried  on.  They  refer  to  two  cases. 

“The  first  case  is  that  of  Dr.  Ryall,  Vice-President  of 
the  College. 

“ It  is  known  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  his  Excellency,  that  Dr. 
Ryall  has,  both  on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
lege Council,  submitted  Memorials  to  Her  Majesty  regarding 
certain  disputed  points  of  administrative  powers.  It  is  also 
known  to  you  that  the  Presidents  of  the  Belfast  and  Galway 
Colleges  have  made  representations,  both  verbal  and  written, 
of  the  necessity  for  those  powers  being  possessed  by  the  Pre- 
sident, in  order  to  secure  the  effective  administration  of  the 
Colleges. 

“ It  happened  that,  on  my  mentioning  to  Dr.  Bullen,  Pro- 
fessor in  Cork  College,  the  fact  of  the  other  Presidents 
having  made  such  representations,  and  also  my  extreme  re- 
gret that  personal  questions  had  been  so  much  mixed  up 
with  the  questions  of  Statutory  power,  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  matters  for  purely  legal  decision,  Dr.  Bullen 
asked  me  if  I had  any  objection  to  Ins  mentioning  those  facts 
to  Dr.  Ryall,  and,  [I]  of  course,  answered  that  1 had  not. 

“ Dr.  Bullen,  as  it  appears,  spoke  to  Dr.  Ryall  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  with  rather  an  unfortunate  result,  as  I received,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  a letter  from  Dr.  Ryall  couched  in  very 
rude  and  insulting  language,  demanding  to  know  if  I had 
authorized  Dr.  Bullen  to  attempt  to  make  him  deviate  from 
the  path  of  his  public  duty.  This  letter  I found  I could  not 
possibly  notice,  its  tone  was  so  improper,  and  Dr.  Ryall’s 
conduct  previously  had  been  so  bad,  garbling  and  suppres- 
sing my  letters  for  his  own  purposes,  that  I found  my  only 
course  was  not  to  notice  Ins  letter  (which  I did  not  pre- 
serve). However,  three  days  afterwards,  I received  another 
letter  from  Dr.  Ryall  to  the  same  effect,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  words.  This  letter  I annex  (Appendix  A),  but  for  the 
same  reasons  I did  not  answer  it. 

“ On  April  13th,  Dr.  Ryall  wrote  to  me  to  know  if  I had 
received  his  previous  letters,  of  the  6th  and  9th  of  April,  and 
I answered  that  I had  received  those  letters,  which  1 did  not 
consider  required  any  reply. 

“ Thereupon  I received  next  day  from  Dr.  Ryall  the 
letter  which  I annex  (Appendix  B),  accusing  me  of  false- 
hood, and  declaring  that  he  would  hold  me  accountable  for 
originating  same.  As  this  insult  could  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  totally  unnoticed,  I called  upon  Dr.  Bullen  to  explain 
what  had  really  occurred  between  him  and  Dr.  Ryall,  and  I 
annex  Dr.  Bullen's  letter  in  explanation  (Appendix  C.) 

“ From  these  documents  you,  Sir,  will  at  once  perceive 
that  Dr.  Ryall’s  object  has  been  evidently,  by  means  of  some 
quibble  as  to  what  Dr.  Bullen  said,  to  force  me,  by  these  in- 
sults, into  some  course  of  action  which  might  appear  to  the 


public  inconsistent  with  official  propriety,  and  might  expose  q’nE 
me  to  public  censure,  the  real  facts  not  being  publicly  Queen’s 
known.  I leave  it  to  his  Excellency  to  judge  whether,  College, 
under  the  cn-cumstances,  Dr.  Ryall’s  conduct  was  such  as  Cork. 

ought  to  have  been  pursued  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  ' 

College.  Jo,m  Ryall, 

“ In  the  second  case Lr',D' 

“I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  possible  or  expedient 
to  adopt  any  official  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  organized 
system  of  personal  insult  from  the  Professors  of  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  to  the  person  whom  Her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  appoint  as  the  President  of  that  College— such 
will  be  for  the  consideration  of  his  Excellency. 

“ I would,  however,  beg  leave  to  represent  that  this  sys- 
tem of  insult  and  abuse  has  been  adopted  on  very  many  pre- 
vious occasions  ; and  that  the  newspaper  press,  and  the  cir- 
culation of  printed  libels,  has  been  had  recourse  to  by  Pro- 
fessors to  injure  my  character  in  public  estimation,  under 
circumstances  when  I could  not,  without  injury  to  the  system 
of  education,  adopt  the  means  otherwise  desirable  for  m’y 
personal  vindication  before  the  public. 

“ I trust  that  his.  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to  consider 
me  justified  in  feeling  that,  under  those  circumstances,  I 
could  not  associate  in  the  College  Council  with  those  gen- 
tlemen who  have  so  grossly  and  wantonly  insulted  me.  I 
feel  most  keenly  the  disadvantage  which  must  accrue  to  the 
College  from  this  want  of  accord  among  its  highest  officers; 
but  I can,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  and  sincerity, 
declare  that  such  is  not  my  fault,  and  that  I have  made,  and 
am  ready  to  make,  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  try  to  re-estab- 
lish harmony  in  the  government  of  that  Institution. 

“I  beg  leave,  however,  respectfully  to  state,  that  I con- 
sider that  the  President  of  a College,  whose  personal  action 
is  so  much  impeded  by  Ms  official  position,  has,  at  least,  some 
claim  upon  his  Excellency  and  the  Government  for  protec- 
tion from  being  systematically  insulted  by  those  who  should 
(if  there  be  any  kind  of  discipline  in  the  College),  observe 
towards  him  some  form  of  official  respect. 

“ I beg  to  state,  that  I annex  copies  of  the  letters  A,  B, 
and  C,  appended;  and  that,  if  his  Excellency  should  wish 
for  the  originals,  they  are,  of  course,  at  his  disposal.  In  the 
meantime  I have,  however,  retained  them,  in  case  reference 
should  be  necessary  to  them,  on  my  own  part,  at  another 
time. 

“ I have  the  honor,  &c., 

“ Robert  Kane, 

“ President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“ Major  Larcom,  k.e.,  Under-Secretary.” 

“ Appendix  A — Letter  from  Dr.  Ryall,  Vice-President  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of 
that  College : — 

“ ‘ Queen’s  College,  Cork.  April  9,  1853. 

“ ‘ Sib,— Not  having  received  any  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  6th 
inst.,  I beg  again  to  inform  you  that  Dr.  Bullen  endeavoured 
to  influence  me  in  the  discharge  of  a public  duty,  by  asserting 
that  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  other  two  Col- 
leges had  addressed  the  Government  on  the  questions  at  pre- 
sent under  their  consideration  in  reference  to  this  College,  and 
ment 10  h“S  referrcd  me  t0  you  as  his  auth°rity  for  that  state- 
“ ‘ I am,  &c„ 

“ ‘John  R vale. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  &c.,  President  of  Queen's  College,  Cork.’” 

“ Appendix  B.— Letter  from  Dr.  Ryall,  Vice-President, 
to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President: — 

“ ‘ Queen’s  College,  Cork.  April  13,  1853. 

“ ‘ Sib, — I was  very  much  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  your 
note  received  last  evening. 

“ ‘According  to  the  recognised  courtesies  of  life,  founded 
on  the  claims  of  justice,  I was  entitled  to  demand,  and  you 
were  bound  to  afford  a reply  to  the  questions  contained  in  each 
of  my  letters  of  the  6th  and  9th  inst.  As,  however,  you  have 
failed  to  acknowledge  this  obligation,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  inform  you  that  I have  ascertained  the  statement  referred  to 
in  those  letters,  and  for  which  Dr.  Bulien  gave  you  as  his  autho- 
rity, to  be  absolutely  without  foundation  ; and  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  I am  compelled  to  hold  you  accountable  for 
having  originated  it. 

“ ‘I am,  &c„ 

. „ “‘John  Ryall. 

“ ‘ Sir  Robert  Kane,  <fcc.’” 

“ Appendix  C — Letter  from  Dr.  Bullen  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane: — 

“‘Cork,  Camden-placc.  April  13,  1853. 

“ ‘ My  Deab  Sib  Robebt  Kane, — Your  note,  enclosing  Dr 
Ryall  s letter,  really  grieves  me,  for  I did  hope  that  Dr.  Ryali 
would  have  looked  upon  the  conversation  to  which  it  refers  with 
the  same  amicable  feelings  that  influenced  me  in  seekin«-  it 
“ ‘ The  circumstances  of  my  speaking  to  Dr.  Ryall  arose  out 
of  our  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  College,  which  have  been 
put  so  conspicuously  before  the  world.  I told  you  my  opinion 
that  the  fact  of  publishing  documents,  which  were  under  the 
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The  _ consideration  ot  the  Government,  must  bring  down  a severe 
Queen's  reprimand  upon  the  person  officially  responsible  for  the  irregu- 
College,  larity ; and  I was  apprehensive  that  Dr.  Ryall  had  been  led  by 
Cork,  his  advisers  into  serious  trouble. 

, ~ “ ‘ In  reference  to  this  responsibility  of  Dr.  Ryall,  you  ap- 

JoAii  Hyatt,  peared  so  sincerely  anxious  to  divest  the  proceedings  of  the  per- 
• • sonal  consequences  which  we  feared  may  ultimately  compromise 
his  situation  in  the  College,  that  I asked  your  permission  to  call 
on  him  as  a mutual  friend,  and  persuade  him  to  withdraw 
these  objectionable  passages,  and  to  agree  upon  a statement  of 
facts,  and  of  the  several  points  at  issue,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
legal  decision  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  irrespective  of 
personal  differences,  that  the  College  may  work  in  harmony 
for  the  future. 

“ ‘ You  said  your  only  wish  was  peace,  and  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  College,  and  I was  free  to  do  as  I pleased. 

Next  morning  I called  upon  Dr.  Ryall,  but,  in  referring  to 
either  his  observations  or  mine,  I cannot  answer  for  the  exact 
words  of  what  I considered  at  the  time  as  friendly  intercourse. 

“ ‘ Among  other  subjects,  I asked  Dr.  Ryall  “was  he  aware 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  Presidential  authorities  of  the  other 
Queen's  Colleges,  with  regard  to  those  parts  of  the  Memorial 
which  involved  their  jurisdiction.”  He  told  me  he  was  not.  I 
then  advised  him  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  other  Presi- 
dents, because,  as  far  as  I could  judge  from  conversing  with 
you,  the  Presidential  authorities  did  not  agree  with  Dr.  Ryall’s 
views  of  the  Statutes ; and,  of  course,  in  their  representation 
to  Government,  which  must  have  great  weight  in  the  case,  did 
not  approve  of  his  course  of  action  in  those  matters. 

“ ‘ What  Dr.  Ryall  finds  to  resent  in  this  intimation  is  hard 
to  imagine,  and  I deeply  regret  he  did  not  receive  what  I en- 
deavoured to  convey  in  the  conciliatory  spirit  with  which  it 
was  intended. 

‘“Iam,  &c., 

“ ‘D.  B.  Bullen. 

“ ‘ Sir  Robert  Kane,  &c.’  ” 

In  order  that  the  whole  case  may  be  fairly  under- 
stood by  the  Commissioners,  I now  beg  to  read  the 
original  draft  of  the  document  which  I sent  to  Colonel 
Larcom,  in  reply  to  the  charges  which  Sir  Robert 
Kane  had  forwarded  to  the  Government : — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork.  May  18,  1853. 

“ Sir, — In  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
conveyed  to  me  in  your  letter-  received  on  the  14th  inst.,  that 
I should  afford  an  explanation  on  certain  charges  brought 
against  me  in  a communication  addressed  to  His  Excellency 
by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of  this  College,  I beg  respect- 
fully to  make  the  following  statement : — 

“ I will  first  advert  to  the  most  specific  of  those  charges, 
namely,  that  which  refers  to  the  character  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  President  and  myself,  arising  out  of  my  in- 
terview with  Dr.  Bullen.  But  before  doing  so,  I respectfully 
submit  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  myself  have  not,  by  hold- 
ing office  in  this  Institution,  divested  ourselves  of  the  respon- 
sibility that  rests  on  gentlemen  of  observing  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  the  courtesies  of  private  life.  I must 
therefore  protest  against  the  privilege  assumed  by  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  of  seeking  immunity  in  his  official  position  for  an  insult 
offered  to  me  in  my  private  capacity. 

“ The  letters  which  form  the  subject  of  his  complaint, 
were  entirely  of  a private  nature,  arising  out  of  a private 
conversation,  and  have  no  official  character  whatever,  and 
as  such  require  no  official  explanation.  I cannot,  therefore, 
but  express  my  surprise  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  should  have 
thought  fit  to  bring  them  under  His  Excellency’s  notice. 
As,  however,  His  Excellency  has  called  upon  me  for  an  expla- 
nation, I have  no  hesitation  in  giving  a full  and  exact  ac- 
count  of  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  correspond- 
ence in  question ; and  I feel  assured  that  I shall  be  able  to 
relieve  myself  altogether  from  the  imputations  which  the  Pre- 
sident has  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  me. 

“In  the  first  place,  I deny,  in  the  most  express  terms,  the 
correctness  of  the  account  contained  in  the  copy  of  Dr.  Bul- 
len’s  letter,  appended  to  that  of  the  President,  of  what  oc- 
curred at  my  interview  with  the  former.  I charge  that  state- 
ment with  the  suppression  of  most  important  particulars,  and 
with  a perversion  of  the  true  sense  of  that  part  of  our  con- 
versation which  it  professes  to  give,  and  I now  proceed  to  state, 
according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  what  actually  took 
place  on  that  occasion. 

“ Dr.  Bullen  commenced  by  informing  me,  that  he  had 
called  upon  me  for  the  purpose  of  mediating  in  a friendly 
spirit  on  the  disputed  questions  that  had  arisen  in  the  College, 
and  proceeded  to  say,  that  although  he  was  not  authorized 
to  make  any  announcement,  yet  from  his  intimacy  with 
several  of  its  members,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government.  He  then  warned  me  that  I was  in  a position 
of  considerable  danger ; that  the  Government  were  cxceed- 
mgly  indignant  at  the  personal  tone  and  acrimonious  spirit 
winch  pervaded  the  Memorial  that  had  been  addressed  by  the 
CoUegc  Council  to  Her  Majesty ; that  as  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  visit  with  punishment  the  whole  Body,  it  was  intended 


to  make  me  as  its  most  prominent  member,  and  the  only  one  The 
who  had  signed  the  document,  personally  responsible.  I told  Queen's 
him  I did  not  believe  that  so  unjust  a proceeding  was  contom-  College, 
plated ; that  I was  in  no  way  answerable  for  the  tone  or  spirit  Cork. 
of  the  Council’s  Memorial  which  I had  only  signed  as  the  r , ~T~ 
official  organ  of  that  Body ; that  I had  myself  addressed  a ll.d. 
separate  and  private  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  temperately 
and  respectfully  worded,  and  merely  referring  to  the  official 
difficult)'  in  which  I was  placed  by  the  continued  absence  of 
the  President  from  the  College,  and  my  difference  of  opinion 
with  him  on  certain  points  of  administration.  He  again 
assured  me  that  I Should  nevertheless  be  made  responsible, 
not  only  for  my  own,  but  also  for  the  Council’s  Memorial ; and 
this  caution  he  frequently  repeated.  I then  asked  him  what 
course  he  would  recommend  me  to  adopt,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  danger,  and  he  advised  me  to  address  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant a request  that  the  two  documents  might  be  considered 
separately.  This  recommendation  I declined  to  follow,  on 
the  ground  that,  though  I did  not  consider  myself  responsible 
for.  the  conduct  of  the  Council,  I would  yet  take  no  step 
which  might  be  construed  into  a doubt  of  the  truth  of  their 
statements,  or  of  the  justice  of  their  complaint. 

“ In  the  course  of  our  conversation,  Dr.  Bullen  asked  me, 
if  I was  ‘aware  that  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Galway  had  addressed  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  disputes  that  had  arisen  at  Cork,’ 
and  assured  me  that  such  was  the  fact.  I am  most  precise 
and  positive  in  my  recollection,  that  such  was  in  substance 
the  statement  made  by  Dr.  Bullen,  and  not  that  which  he 
has  given  in  his  letter  to  the  President ; and  I am  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  the  internal  evidence  supplied  by  my  sub- 
sequent conduct  will  go  far  to  demonstrate  that  such  must 
have  been  the  fact. 

“ I am  free  to  confess  that  I felt  somewhat  indignant  at 
what  I conceived  to  be  an  unworthy  attempt  to  intimidate 
me  in  the  discharge  of  a public  duty,  by  an  appeal  to  con- 
siderations of  my  own  personal  interest,  and  that  this  feeling 
was  increased  when  I subsequently  discovered  that  one  of 
the  statements  made  with  that  apparent  object  was  destitute 
of  foundation  in  fact.  The  evidence  which  I obtained  on 
this  point  was  contained  in  a private  letter,  and  I at  first 
hesitated  to  employ  it  in  my  defence.  Upon  reflection,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  my  self-justification, 
and  I charge  any  apparent  impropriety  of  which  I may  be 
accused  on  Sir  Robert  Kane,  who  has  dragged  a matter  of 
so  private  a character  under  the  notice  of  the  Government. 

“ I may  here  observe,  that  under  the  feeling  above  indi- 
cated, I wrote  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  winch  I had  the 
honor  of  receiving  your  communication,  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Galway,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  evidence  that  follows  in  a more  official  form,  but 
have  only  received  a reply  to  one  of  my  applications,  which 
I have  given  in  the  Appendix  (A.) 

“On  the  same  day  on  which  my  interview  with  Dr.  Bullen 
occurred,  I wrote  to  Dr.  Andrews,  Vice-President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  by  return  of  post  received  a 
reply  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ ‘ Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  March  29,  1853. 

‘“My  dear  Ryall, — There  lias  been  no  address  of  any 
kind  from  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  nor  have  I had  any  written  communication 
on  the  subject  from  any  one  except  yourself.  I showed  your 
note  to  Dr.  Henry,  and  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  myself. 

There  is  a very  general  feeling  here,  that  the  Professors  of  this 
College  should  not  interfere  in  a matter  which,  however  im- 
portant in  itself,  and  in  its  future  relations  to  the  Colleges,  is 
not  within  their  jurisdiction.’ 

“I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  that  offered  after  my 
return  to  Cork,  of  demanding  from  Dr:  Bullen  (my  interview 
with  whom  had  taken  place  in  Dublin,  whither  I had  gone 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a statement  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant) his  authority  for  the  statement  above  referred  to, 
and  he  at  once  named  the  President  of  the  College  as  his 
informant.  The  correspondence  which  the  President  has 
made  the  chief  ground  of  Iris  charge  against  me  ensued,  and 
is  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix  (B.) 

“ In  reference  to  this  correspondence,  the  President’s  letter 
contains  the  following  passage: — ‘Dr.  Ryall’s  object  has 
been  evidently  by  means  of  some  quibble,  as  to  what  Dr. 

Bullen  said,  to  force  me  by  these  insults  into  some  course  of 
action  which  might  appear  to  the  public  inconsistent  with 
official  propriety,  and  might  expose  me  to  public  censure, 
the  real  facts  not  being  publicly  known.’ 

“ I feel  the  difficulty  in  which  His  Excellency  is  placed  by 
being  thus  called  upon  to  decide  upon  the  relative  truth  of 
two  statements,  in  a case  where  collateral  evidence  cannot  be 
obtained;  and  this  affords  to  me  an  additional  reason  for 
thinking  that  a matter  of  so  private  a nature  ought  not  to 
have  been  obtruded  on  his  notice.  I would,  however,  respect- 
fully direct  His  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
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The  statement  which  I have  above  made,  is  in  strict  accordance 
Qoeen’s  with  that  contained  in  each  of  my  unanswered  letters  ad- 
Coelece,  dressed  to  the  President  on  the  6th  and  9th  of  April,  and 
Cork,  that  the  President  did  not  at  the  time  think  fit  either  to  deny 
——  or  acknowledge  its  truth. 

John  Jtyali,  « j sjiau  ma|cc  no  commcnt  on  the  character  of  my  corres- 
1L'  pondencc  with  the  President,  hut  leave  it  to  the  impartial 

consideration  of  His  Excellency,  except  merely  to  notice  the 
incorrect  description  given  by  the  President  of  the  purport 
of  my  letter  of  April  6,  which  he  has  not  preserved ; and 
to  submit  that  the  epithets  1 rude  and  insulting’  which  he  lias 
applied  to  it  are  undeserved,  and  that  it  was,  at  least,  enti- 
tled to  the  courtesy  of  a reply. 

“ It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  that  the  con- 
cluding form  of  each  of  my  letters  is  incorrectly  given  in  the 
copy  of  the  President’s  statement  transmitted  to  me,  as  this 
may  have  arisen  from  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  tran- 
scriber. The  effect  of  the  alteration  is,  however,  to  produce 
the  impression  of  intended  discourtesy. 

“I  subjoin,  as  bearing  on  this  part  of  my  statement,  part 
of  a letter  from  Mr.  Berwick,  President  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  which  will  be  found  in  every  respect  confirma- 
tory of  that  previously  received  from  Dr.  Andrews. 

“ ‘Kensington  Garden's  Terrace,  London.  April  12. 

“ ‘My  Dear  Ryall, — Your  letter  did  not  reach  me  till  this 
moment.  No  representation  lias  been  made  by  the  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  on  the  subject  of  your  quarrels.  I wrote 
a private  letter  to  a law  officer,  hoping  that  no  decision  would 
be  come  to  on  the  legal  points  raised  in  your  Memorial  without 
hearing  me  on  the  matter.’  . . . 

“With  regard  to  the  general  charge  brought  against  me 
by  the  President,  of  haring  during  the  present  Session  adopted 
towards  him  a systematic  course  of  insult  and  annoyance, 
I meet  it  with  a simple  denial  of  its  truth,  and  I fearlessly 
appeal  to  every  member  of  the  College  who  has  witnessed 
our  intercourse,  either  at  the  Council-board  or  on  other  occa- 
sions, when  I affirm  that  my  demeanour  towards  the  President 
has  never  been  deficient  in  that  courtesy  and  respect  which 
his  ollicial  position  demanded. 

“ That  the  President  can  scarcely  persist  in  this  accusation 
will,  I think,  appear  when  I state  that  I have  in  my  possession 
a letter  addressed  by  him  to  me,  and  dated  so  lately  as  1 Oth 
February,  1853,  in  which  the  following  expressions  occur: — 

“ ‘ You  know,  my  dear  Dr.  Ryall,  that  I have  never  in  any 
manner  wished  to  narrow  your  range  of  action, 
as  I was  sure  that  in  your  hands,  although  we  might  not  agree 
in  all  things,  the  honor  of  the  College  would  be  safe.  . . . 

...  I trust,  my  dear  Dr.  Ryall,  that  you  will  appreciate 
. . . the  absolute  confidence  I always  felt  and  do 

feel  in  your  firmness  and  judgment.’ 

“ I submit  that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  the  President 
could  have  addressed  me  in  such  terms  as  these  if  I had  pre- 
viously been  guilty  of  the  conduct  which  he  now  imputes  to 
me;  and  it  cannot  fail,  I think,  to  be  remarked  that  this 
charge  has  not  been  preferred  until  after  I have  appealed  to 
Her  Majesty  for  a decision  on  points,  of  Collegiate  adminis- 
tration at  issue  between  us,  and  that  it  has  now  been  brought 
forward  with  the  apparent  object  of  excusing  the  President’s 
neglect  of  his  own  official  duties — one  of  the  grounds  of  my 
complaint  to  Her  Majesty  having  been,  that  an  undue 
amount  of  responsibility  had  been  thrown  upon  me  by  that 
very  neglect. 

“ There  is  but  one  other  allegation  in  the  President’s  state- 
ment to  which  it  appears  necessary  to  refer,  that  of  having 
‘garbled  and  suppressed’  his  letters  for  my  ‘own  purposes,’ 
with  respect  to  which  I can  merely  profess  entire  ignorance 
of  what  it  refers  to.  If  the  President  be  required  to  reduce 
this  charge  to  a specific  form,  I shall  be  prepared  to  meet  it, 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  I can  only  offer,  in  general  terms,  an 
absolute  denial  of  its  truth. 

“ I respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  statement  to  the 
impartial  consideration  of  His  Excellency,  and  venture  to 
express  a confident  hope  that  he  will  see  reason  to  believe 
that  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  me  are 
untenable. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“ John  Exalt.. 

“Major  Larconq  r.e.,  &c.,  &c.,  Under- Secretary.” 

“ Appendix  A. 

“ ‘ Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  May  16,  1853. 

“ ‘ My  Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst., 
in  which  you  request  me  to  inform  you  whether  previously  to 
the  28th  of  March  last  I had  addressed  the  Government  on  the 
questions  then  under  their  consideration,  in  reference  to  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  I have  to  state  that  I never  addressed  the 
Government  either  in  my  individual  capacity  or  otherwise  on 
the  subject  referred  to. 

“ ‘I  remain  yours  faithfully, 

“ ‘Thomas  Andrews. 

“‘John  Ryall,  Esq.,  i.i..d., 

“ ‘Vice-President  Queen’s  College,  Cork.’ 


“ Appendix  B. 


“ ‘ The  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  April  6,  1853. 

“ ‘ Sir, — I have  just  been  informed  by  Dr.  Bullen  that  he 

had  been  told  by  you  that  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  

the  Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Galway  had  addressed  the  Govern-  john  R,,an 
ment  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  government  and  adminis-  i,L  n J ' 
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ment  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  government  and  adminis- 
tration of  this  College  at  present  under  their  consideration. 

“ ‘ I request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  c 
what  authority  you  made  that  statement. 

“ ‘ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘John  Ryall. 

“ ‘ Sir  Robert  Kane,  &c., 

“ ‘ President  of  the  Queeu’s  College,  Cork.’ 


“ ‘ Queen’s  College,  Cork.  April  9,  1853. 

“ ‘ Sir,  — Not  having  received  any  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  6th 
inst.,  I beg  again  to  inform  you  that  Dr.  Bullen  endeavoured 
to  influence  me  in  the  discharge  of  a public  duty,  by  asserting 
that  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  other  two 
Colleges  had  addressed  the  Government  on  the  questions  at 
present  under  their  consideration  in  reference  to  this  College, 
and  that  he  has  referred  me  to  you  as  his  authority  for  that 
statement. 

‘“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
‘“John  Ryall. 

‘ ‘ ‘ Sir  Robert  Kane, 

“ ‘President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork.’ 

“ ‘The  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  April  12,  1853. 

“ ‘ Sir, — I request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me 
whether  you  have  received  my  letters,  dated  the  6th  and  9tli 
instant. 

“ ‘ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘John  Ryall. 

“ ‘ Sir  Robert  Kane, 

“ ‘President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork.’ 

“ ‘ The  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  April  12,  1853. 

“ ‘ Sir, — In  reference  to  your  note  of  this  date  I have  to  state 
that  your  former  communications  of  the  6th  and  9th  inst.  had 
been  duly  received  but  did  not  require  any  notice. 

“ ‘ I am,  Sir,  &c., 

“‘Dr.  Ryall.’  “ ‘ Robert  Kane. 

“ ‘Queen’s  College,  Cork.  April  13,  1853. 

“ ‘Sir, — I was  very  much  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  your 
note  received  last  evening.  According  to  the  recognised 
courtesies  of  life,  founded  on  the  obvious  claims  of  justice,  I 
was  entitled  to  demand,  and  you  were  bound  to  afford  a reply 
to  the  question  contained  in  each  of  my  letters  of  the  6th  and 
9th  inst.  As  you  have  failed,  however,  to  acknowledge  this 
obligation,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  inform  you  that  I have 
ascertained  the  statement  referred  to  in  those  letters,  and  for 
which  Dr.  Bullen  quoted  you  as  his  authority,  to  be  absolutely 
without  foundation,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  I am 
compelled  to  hold  you  accountable  for  having  originated  it. 

“ ‘ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘ Sir  Robert  Kane,  &c.”’  “ ‘ John  Ryall. 


I think  the  Commissioners  will  see  that  the  above 
correspondence  rather  necessitated  the  interruption  of 
personal  intercourse  between  the  President  and  me.  I 
certainly  could  not,  after  having  spoken  of  Sir  Robert 
Kane  in  the  way  in  which  I did,  to  say  nothing  of  the  way 
in  which  he  spoke  of  me — I could  not  return  to  terms  of 
personal  private  friendship  with  him ; but  I again  repeat, 
that  the  interruption  has  never  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfered  with  the  performance  of  my  Statutory  duties. 
This  correspondence  of  mine  having  taken  place  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1853,  our  intercourse  was  rendered  very 
unpleasant  during  the  remainder  of  that  Session.  I 
consulted,  during  the  vacation,  and  since  that,  some  of 
my  friends  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  conduct ; and  I 
determined,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  College, 
to  be  on  somewhat  more  comfortable  terms  with  the 
President  than  I had  been  before,  and  to.  make  all 
the  concessions  I possibly  could  without  the  sacrifice 
of  honor ; but  circumstances  came  to  my  knowledge 
which  dashed  to  the  ground  all  these  hopes  and  restored 
our  original  position.  When  I returned  to  College,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  1854-55,  a number  of 
documents  were  put  into  my  hands,  connected  with  an 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  the  Visitors,  by  a student 
of  the  College,  Mr.  Pope  Heunessy.  I may  mention,  by 
way  of  explanation,  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
appeal  arose.  At  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  Council 
of  the  previous  Session,  1854,  when  the  Reports  of  the 
Professors  were  read,  upon  which  the  distribution  of 
prizes  takes  place,  the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Dr. 
Thomson,  sent  in  his  Report.  We  have  a rule  of 
Council,  that  where  a student  has  failed  to  attend  the 
required  lectures  on  any  one  subject,  he  is  not 
Y 2 
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The  entitled  to  a prize  in  any  one  subject.  This  rule  has 
Queen's  been  made  to  discourage  too  much  speciality.  In  his 
College,  Report,  Dr.  Thomson  stated  that  Mr.  Hennessy  had 
ORK'  not  attended  the  required  number  of  lectures,  aud, 
John  Myall,  therefore,  that  he  lost  his  Session  in  that  one  subject. 
i,l.i).  Before  Dr.  Thomson  left  the  College — he  left  the  day 
before  the  last  day  of  the  Session — he  wrote  to  me  this 
private  letter : — 

“Dublin.  Tuesday,  June  6,  1854. 

“ Mr  Dear  Dr.  Ryall — ...  1 explained  to  you 
the  other  day  my  difficulty  about  John  Hennessy,  and  also 
told  you  how  I meant  to  treat  the  matter  at  examination. 
My  class  rolls  were  so  disarranged  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
class  of  Physical  Geography  during  the  course  by  the  Coun- 
cil, that  I did  not  call  a roll  of  the  few  who  remained, 
trusting,  as  I knew  them  all  by  sight,  to  my  own  observation 
as  to  then-  attendance. 

“ I saw  that  John  Hennessy  was  only  present  three  or,  at 
most,  four  times  out  of  sixteen,  so  that  I,  of  course,  refused 
him  a certificate,  and  disqualified  him  from  examination  and 
competition. 

“When  I told  him  that  such  was  my  decision,  lie  came 
forward  at  the  beginning  of  the  Examination  yesterday, 
before  the  students,  and  asserted  that  he  had  been  present 
more  than  nine  times,  and  this  assertion  he  again  and  again 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  confirm  by  oath  on  the  spot. 

“ I,  of  course,  allowed  him  to  write,  but  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, that  if  tins,  on  investigation,  should  prove  to  be  a 
falsehood,  not  only  would  he  most  certainly  lose  all  chance 
of  credit  for  the  course,  but  the  Council  would  be  obliged  to 
inflict  some  most  severe  punishment  in  order  to  maintain 
any  thing  like  an  approach  to  discipline.  I found  that  one 
of  the  students,  Mr.  Mansfield,  had  kept  a record  of  the  class 
attendance  in  his  note  book,  and  that  it  was  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  my  own  observation.  I enclose  a copy  of  his 
note.  Mansfield  and  O’Driscoll,  who  attended  every  lecture, 
are  perfectly  aware  of  the  amount  of  Hennessy’s  attendance. 
This  offence  can  scarcely  be  aggravated  by  the  impressiveness 
of  manner  which  accompanied  it.  Refusing  him,  of  course, 
any  credit  for  attendance  or  answering,  I leave  the  case  in 
your  hands. 

“ Hennessy’s  answers  to  my  questions  were  rather  under 
average.  I enclose  my  return.  I never  saw  the  form  till 
the  other  day,  and  from  poor  Albani  being  ill,  I did  not 
quite  understand  the  system  of  marking  at  first.  I hope  it 
is  correct.  . . . 

“Believe  me,  very  faithfully  yours, 

“Wyville  T.  C.  Thomson.” 

I should  observe  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  Mrs. 
Thomson’s  illness,  that  Dr.  Thomson  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  College  before  the  absolute  close  of  the  Session. 
At  the  time  the  Council  received  the  Reports  of  the 
several  Professors,  Dr.  Thomson’s  among  the  rest,  I told 
the  Council  that  I had  received  that  private  letter.  We 
had  before  us  the  official  Return  of  Professor  Thomson 
to  guide  us,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Council  that  we  should  not  go  beyond  that  official  Return. 
We  understood  that  Mr.  Hennessy  was  prepared  to 
prove  that  he  had  attended  the  proper  number  of  lec- 
tures ; but  as  we  also  knew  that  Dr.  Thomson  was 
away,  and  could  not  rebut  Mr.  Hennessy’s  charge,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  safer  plan  was  to  go 
upon  the  official  Return,  and  throw  on  Dr.  Thomson 
the  responsibility  of  not  having  kept  his  class  roll  with 
regularity.  I have  stated  that  on  my  return  to  Col- 
lege, with  those  amicable  intentions  which  I had  pro- 
posed to  myself,  certain  documents  connected  with  Mr. 
Hennessy’s  case  were  put  into  my  hands,  I believe,  by 
direction  of  the  President.  I should,  however,  mention 
that  I had  previously  received  from  the  President  the 
following  letter : — 

“Queen’s  University  Office.  June  17,  1854. 

“ Dear  Sir,— Mr.  J.  P.  Hennessy,  student  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege Cork,  having  memorialed  for  an  Extraordinary  Visita- 
tion, to  examine  into  certain  alleged  grievances,  and  his 
Memorial  having  been  submitted  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it 
is  desired  that  the  Report  of  the  College  Council  on  Mr. 
Hennessy’s  statements,  and  also  the  explanations  of  the 
Professor  of  Natural  History  as  to  the  facts  [be  furnished] 
for  the  information  of  the  Visitors. 

“ I beg,  therefore,  to  enclose  to  you  Mr.  Hennessy’s  Me- 
morial and  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  letter,  and  to  request  that 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  direct  the  Acting  Registrar  to 
summon  a meeting  of  Council  for  the  purpose  indicated, 
at  the  earliest  time,  that  it  may  be  convenient  to  you  to 
attend. 


“ I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  favoring  me  with  the  Report 
of  the  Council,  for  the  information  of  the  Visitors,  and  also  Queer’s; 
any  observations  which  you  may  individually  wish  to  make  College 
on  the  facts  or  other  circumstances  of  Mr.  Hennessy’s  Me-  Come.  ’ 
morial.  — 

“ I remain,  dear  Sir,  truly  yours, 

“Robert  Kane. 

“ Dr.  Ryall,  Vice-President,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“P.S The  documents  now  enclosed  will  be  required  to 

be  returned  with  the  Report  of  Council,  &c.” 

This  is  the  answer  I sent  to  that  letter  : — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork.  June  18,  1854. 

“ Dear  Sir, — The  materials  for  lidding  a Council  do  not 
at  present  exist  in  the  College,  as  its  members  have  dispersed 
in  various  directions  for  the  vacation. 

“ Allow  me  also  respectfully  to  suggest,  that  as  the  College 
Session  has  closed,  the  power  of  summoning  a Council  is  no 
longer  vested  in  me. 

“I  enclose  the  Report  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History 
upon  which  the  Council  acted,  also  a letter  from  the  Pro- 
fessor to  myself,  but  beg  to  add,  that  in  coming  to  then- 
decision  the  Council  had  reference  solely  to  the  former. 

“ I also  return  Mr.  Hennessy’s  Memorial,  together  with 
the  Lord  Chancdlor’s  letter. 

“ I remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

“ John  Ryall. 

“ Sir  Robert  Kane,  President,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

There  was  a great  mass  of  papers  connected  with  Mr. 
Hennessy’s  case  handed  to  me  on  my  return  to  the  Col- 
lege after  vacation.  Mr.  Hennessy  had  written  nume- 
rous applications,  but  the  Visitors  had  declined  to  give 
him  a Special  Visitation,  as  they  did  not  think  there  was 
sufficient  ground,  and  as  the  regular  Visitation  would  be 
held  the  next  year.  Among  the  papers  handed  to  me- 
I found  a letter,  a copy  of  which  1 took  at  the  time. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  that  letter.  It  is  addressed 
by  Sir  Robert  Kane  to  the  Lord  Chancellor : — 

“ Queen’s  University  Office.  July  12, 1854. 

“My  Lord, — In  compliance  with  your  Lordship’s  desire, 
as  expressed  in  your  letter  of  June  17, 1 have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  explanations  of  the  Council  of  Queen’s  College, 

Cork,  and  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  as  to  the 
facts  alleged  in  Mr.  Hennessy’s  Memorial  for  an  Extra- 
ordinary Visitation. 

“ I beg  to  state,  that  owing  to  the  College  Session  having 
closed,  and  that  the  several  Deans  of  Faculty  had  left  for  the 
long  vacation,  it  has  been  impossible  to  have  an  official  meeting 
of  Council.  But  I have  obtained  the  letter  of  Professor 
Thomson  to  the  Vice-President,  on  which  the  Council  founded 
their  decision,  and  which  I herewith  enclose. 

“The  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Dr.  Thomson,  having 
gone  to  Scotland,  I forwarded  to  him  Mr.  Hennessy’s  Me- 
morial and  your  Lordship’s  letter,  and  requested  his  official 
Report  on  the  circumstances.  This  Report  I have  now  the 
honor  to  enclose,  and  with  it  the  register  of  attendance  kept 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  referred  to  in  Professor  Thomson’s 
Report. 

“ Awaiting  such  further  information  of  the  wishes  of  your 
Lordship  and  of  the  other  Visitors  as  may  be  necessary, 

“ I remain,  my  Lord,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Robert  Kane, 

“ President,  Queen’s  College  Cork. 

“ The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

Visitor,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

The  register  of  attendance  referred  to  in  that  letter 
by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  was  the  private  record  kept  by 
one  of  the  students.  It  has  been  lost  among  the  papers. 

Having  seen  that  Sir  Rohcrt  Kane  stated  that  the  Coun- 
cil acted  on  Professor  Thomson’s  letter  to  me,  and  my 
impression  being  the  contrary,  lest  there  should  be  any, 
mistake,  I looked  among  the  papers  for  the  official 
Report  on  which  the  Council  did  act.  I found  that  the 
official  Report  was  absent,  but  that  the  private  letter 
was  present  amongst  them.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  that  I made  the  discovery,  I wrote  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 

2263.  Mr.  Price. — What  discovery  1 — That  the  offi- 
cial Report  on  which  the  Council  did  act  was  not  among 
the  papers  which  had  been  placed  in  my  hands,  though 
the  private  letter,  which  was  not  an  official  document 
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<pHE.  was  amongst  them.  I sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
Queen's  Lord  Chancellor  : — 

CouLEcm,  « Queen’s  College,  Cork.  October  15,  1854. 

ot  “ My  Lord, — There  were  placed  in  my  hands,  by  direction 

John  Myall,  of  the  President,  on  my  arrival  in  Cork  last  evening,  a cor- 
h.d.  respondence  and  other  documents  relating  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  P.  Ilennessy,  a student  of  this  College. 

“ I feel  it  due  to  myself  to  state,  that  it  appears  from  those 
papers  that  the  substance  of  a communication  from  myself 
to  the  President  has  been  misrepresented  to  your  Lordship. 

“ As  the  documents  are  not  at  present  before  your  Lord- 
ship,  it  would  perhaps  be  inconvenient  to  specify  wherein 
that  misrepresentation  consists ; but  I shall  be  prepared  to 
do  so  should  you  desire  it,  or  should  a further  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  Council,  in  reference  to  the  above  case 
be  considered  necessary  by  the  Visitors  of  the  College. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be, 

“ Your  Lordship’s  obedient  humble  servant, 

“ John  Ryaj.l,  Vice-President 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“ The  lit.  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

Visitor  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

The  next  meeting  of  Council,  after  the  vacation,  took 
place  on  the  lGth  of  October,  1854;  and  I will  now 
describe  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a 
scene  which  occurred  at  that  meeting.  There  were 
present,  the  Registrar  I believe,  the  President,  Deans  Bill- 
ion, Darley,  and  Barry,  and  myself.  Sir  Robert  Kane 
opened  the  proceedings  by  saying,  that  he  had  directed 
the  Bursar  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  several  mem- 
bers of  Council,  the  documents  connected  with  the 
appeal  of  Mr.  Ilennessy  to  the  Visitors,  and  asked  the 
Council  had  they  read  these  documents.  I answered 
that  I had,  and  that  on  reading  them  I had  made  a dis- 
covery, namely,  that  the  official  document  on  which 
the  Council  acted  was  not  amongst  them,  but  that  the 
private  letter  which  had  not  been  part  of  those  official 
documents  was  amongst  them ; and  that  I had  discovered 
a letter  from  him  (the  President)  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
describing  that  private  letter  as  an  official  document, 
and  making  no  reference  to  the  document  which  was 
official.  Sir  Robert  Kane  denied  that  he  had  received 
any  thing  but  the  letter  of  Professor  Thomson,  and  the 
paper  appended  to  it  (the  private  record  kept  by  the 
student  of  the  attendance  on  the  class).  I asserted  that 
I had  placed  them  both  in  the  same  envelope.  I ap- 
pealed to  the  Bursar,  whether  such  was  not  the  case.  I 
forget  exactly  what  he  said,  but  he  said  he  remembered 
my  applying  to  him  for  those  documents,  for  the  purpose 
of  forwarding  them  to  Sir  Robert  Kane.  I asserted 
again,  that  I had  placed  in  the  same  envelope  the  two 
documents.  Sir  Robert  Kane  again  denied  that  he  re- 
ceived it,  and  I reiterated  my  assertion. 

2264.  Was  the  letter  which  you  gave  to  the  Registrar 
to  he  forwarded  to  Sir  Robert  Kane  sealed  ? — I am  not 
sure  whether  I sent  it  to  the  post  myself  or  sent  it 
through  the  Registrar. 

2265.  Sir  T.  iV.  Redington. — In  point  of  fact,  the 
letter  you  wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  referred  to  that 
document  as  enclosed! — It  accompanied  it. 

2266.  You  referred  to  it  in  the  letter  as  follows  : — 
“ I enclose  the  Report  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory V’ — It  was  in  the  same  envelope. 

2267.  Mr.  Price. — I want  clearly  to  understand  the 
mode  of  transmission.  There  were  two  documents  sent 
according  to  your  statement,  which  you  put  into  the 
same  envelope  1 — And  put  the  letter  from  myself  along 
with  them. 

2268.  There  were  then  three  enclosures  in  the  en- 
velope, and  that  envelope  being  sealed  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Registrar,  or  put  into  the  post,  to  be 
forwarded  to  Sir  Robert  Kane  ? — I either  gave  it  to 
the  Registrar,  or  sent  it.  to  the  post  myself ; but  it  was 
soaled.  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  myself  were  placed  in 
the  unpleasant  position  of  contradicting  each  other 
before  the  Council.  After  some  discussion  Sir  Robert 
Kane  said,  “Well,  if  I received  that  document,  it  must 
be  in  my  despatch-box.”  He  sent  for  his  despatch-box, 
and  on  opening  the  despatch-box  there  was  discovered 
the  missing  document.  I said,  “That  document,  Sir 
Robert,  which  I enclosed  in  my  letter,  and  in  which 
was  also  the  private  letter  of  Professor  Thomson,  was 


not  among  the  papers  sent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.”  The 
The  President  then  said,  “ I recollect  when  I received  Queen’s 
that,  it  was  at  a subsequent  period.”  I repeated  that  Q°^I'EGE' 

that  could  not  be  the  case,  that  it  was  in  the  same  en-  ' 

velope  with  the  other  documents  ; and  in  order  to  show  John  MyaU, 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  that  my  letter  was  unintelligible  r'L'D‘ 
unless  it  contained  such  a document,  I asked  him  what 
was  the  meaning  of  my  reference  to  the  official  Report 
of  the  Professor.  Sir  Robert  Kane  said,  “Oh,  I thought 
at  the  moment,  you  referred  to  the  little  bit  of  paper” — 
the  little  list  kept  by  the  student,  that  was  appended 
to  Professor  Thomson’s  letter.  I then  asked,  “If  you,  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  thought  I referred  to  that,  why  did  you 
toll  the  Lord  Chancellor  that  it  was  the  letter  to  me  on 
which  the  Council  acted.”  That  was  the  dilemma  in 
which  1 placed  Sir  Robert  Kane.  Sir  Robert  Kane 
then  accused  me  of  want  of  temper,  and  said  he  had 
hoped  on  his  return  to  the  College  to  be  on  different 
terms  with  me.  I said  that  such  was  my  hope,  but 
that  this  occurrence  had  made  it  impossible  for  me  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  Sir  Robert  Kane  then 
asked  me,  what  I wanted  to  impute  to  him.  I Said 
that  I wanted  to  impute  nothing  but  stated  facts.  Sir 
Robert  Kane  then  asked  me  why  I made  this  disturb- 
ance in  the  Council,  or  something  to  that  effect ; or  why 
did  1 not  appeal  officially  to  the  Authorities.  I said,  “ I 
have  already  done  so,  Sir-Robert  Kane — I have  written 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor.”  “You  have  V’  he  said.  I said, 

“ Yes,  Sir,  I have.”  “Do  you,”  replied  he,  “think  it 
consistent  with  your  duty,  as  Vice-President  of  this 
College,  to  write  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  without  having 
intimated  your  doing  so  to  me.”  I said  I thought  it 
was  consistent  with  my  duty,  to  bring  the  truth  to  light 
in  any  way.  On  the  21st  of  October,  I wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  : — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork.  October  21,  1854. 

“ Mr  Lord, — On  the  15th  instant  I had  the  honor  of 
addressing  a letter  to  your  Lordship,  in  w'hich  I stated  that 
tlie  substance  of  a communication  from  myself  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  this  College,  had  been  misrepresented  to  your  Lord- 
ship.  I have  since  ascertained  a circumstance  of  which  I 
was  not  then  fully  aware — namely,  that  the  official  Report  of 
the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  on  which  the  Council  of 
the  College  founded  their  decision  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy,  and  which  I had  forwarded  to  the  President,  was  not 
transmitted  to  your  Lordship,  while  a private  letter  from  the 
Professor  to  myself  was  forwarded  to  jour  Lordship,  and 
described  as  the  document  which  formed  the  ground  of  that 
decision,  though  I had  taken  pains  in  my  communication  to 
the  President,  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  mistake 
into  which  he  has  fallen.  This  will  appear  from  my  annexed 
copy  of  my  letter  to  the  President. 

“I  feel  assured  that  your  Lordship  will  not  disapprove  of 
my  anxiety  to  relieve  the  Council  from  the  undeserved 
imputation  of  having  founded  an  important  decision  on  so 
informal  a document  as  a private  letter. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

“ Your  Lordship’s  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“ John  Rtali.,  Vice-President 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“ The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor, 

Visitor  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

I conceived  that  the  Governing  Body  had  been  misre- 
presented, and  that  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  known  that 
we  acted  in  a formal  and  regular  manner,  the  case  might 
not  be  entertained  at  all : whereas,  it  having  been 
communicated  to  him  that  the  Council  had  founded  an 
important  decision  on  a private  letter,  he  might  be 
induced  to  entertain  the  appeal.  Annexed  to  the 
letter  I sent  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  was  a copy  of  my 
letter  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  dated  18th  June,  1854.  I 
should  state  that  on  the  morning  of  the  Visitation, 
the  private  letter  of  Professor  Thomson  was  returned 
to  me  by  the  Registrar,  by  whose  direction  I do  not 
know,  and  also  my  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  both 
of  which  are  marked  as  documents  belonging  to  the 
Visitation.  I was  resolved,  if  necessity  required  it,  to 
explain  these  matters  to  the  Visitors  ; but  as  it  did  not 
appear  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  do  so,  I allowed 
them  to  drop.  I have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to 
them  now,  because  Sir  Robert  Kane  has  impugned  my 
character  in  the  letter  which  he  published  in  the  uews- 
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The  papers  ; and  because  lie  has  stated  that  he  was  obliged  to 
Queen's  neglect  his  duties  on  account  of  my  conduct  towards  him 
^ CoiTk  E'  faring  impossible  for  him  to  reside  in  the  College. 

_1T  It  is  possible,  and  Sir  Robert  Kane  may  be  able  to  show, 
John  Kyaii,  that  his  misinforming  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the 
W,J>‘  manner  in  which  the  Council  had  come  to  their  deci- 
sion, was  inadvertence  on  his  part ; but,  at  all  events, 
it  was  a mistake  into  which  he  could  not  have  fallen  if 
he  had  been  present  at  the  concluding  Council  meeting 
of  that  Session,  as  I believe,  according  to  the  Statutes,  he 
ought  to  have  been.  It  is  enacted  that  amongst  the  other 
duties  he  has  to  discharge,  he  is  to  preside  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  Session ; and  if  he  had 
discharged  that  duty,  he  could  not  have  made  the  mis- 
take, if  mistake  it  was,  of  so  misrepresenting  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council. 

2269.  Mr.  Gibson. — By  whom  was  the  private  letter 
of  Dr.  Thomson,  and  your  letter  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, returned  1 — The  Registrar,  I believe,  handed  them 
to  me.  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen,  I have  now  said 
every  thing  which  I think  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  my  conduct  as  Vice-President  of  this  College ; and 
though  there  are  some  other  matters  in  the  statement 
of  the  President  which  might  be  noticed,  yet  as  I con- 
sider them  of  minor  importance,  I shall  not  now  fefer 
to  them. 

2270.  Chairman. — As  these  personal  matters  have 
been  gone  into,  the  Commissioners  wish  that  the  in- 
vestigation into  them  should  be  concluded,  previous  to 
entering  further  into  the  questions  connected  with  the 
education  and  discipline  of  the  College. 


Denis  B.  Bvllen,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  sworn  and  examined. 

Denis  B.  2271.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  the  Practice 
jMin  «.».  of  Snrgery , — Yes. 

2272.  The  Commissioners  are  ready  to  hear  any 
statements  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
jects brought  before  us  by  the  President  and  Vice- 
President? — The  matter  that  I would  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Commissioners,  in  a more  direct  way  than 
has  been  done,  has  reference  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  took  place  between  the  College  Authorities  and 
me,  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session,  on  a question  of 
discipline,  and  which  has  been  adverted  to  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  day.  1 will  first  ask  the  permission  of 
the  Commissioners  to  read  the  statement  which  I laid 
before  the  Visitors  of  the  College  on  the  subject,  and 
which  was  read  before  them  in  June,  1856. 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“ Statement  for  Visitors. 

“ Professor  Bullen  prays  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Visitors  upon  the  following  case : — 

“On  the  1st  of  May,  1856,  Professor  Bullen  held  the 
Sessional  Examination  of  the  class  in  Surgery,  and  trans- 
mitted his  official  return  to  the  Council,  promoting  therein 
Mr.  Henry  Dann  to  the  first  prize,  £3  ; Sir.  Denis  O’Flyn, 
Master  of  Arts,  Queen’s  University,  to  the. second  prize,  £2 ; 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Henry  Orpen,  to  the  certificate. 

“ Late  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  May,  Professor  Bullen 
received  the  following  communication. 

“Queen’s  College.  May  0,  1856. 

“ ‘ Dear  Sir, — I send  you  enclosed  a copy  of  an  Order  of 
Council  concerning  your  class.  I will  thank  you  to  let  me 
know  by  bearer  what  day  and  hour  you  will  appoint  for 
•examination. 

“‘lam,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

“ ‘ Robert  J.  Kenny. 

“ ‘Professor Bullen. 

‘ Ordered, — That  in  consequence  of  certain  irregularities 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  in  connexion  with  the  Examination 
Papers  of  the  Class  of  Surgery,  which  have  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Council,  Professor  Bullen  be  requested  to  hold,  at 
his  earliest  convenience,  a viva  voce  examination  of  the  class, 
with  a view  to  afresh  adjudication  of  the  prizes.’ 


“ Professor  Bullen  replied  to  this  letter  from  the  Registrar.  TnE 

Queen's 

,,  ,o  t . ,.  May  i ,1856.  College, 

‘ 1 ‘ Sir,  —In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  6th  instant,  Cork 

enclosing  an  Order  of  Council  “that  in  consequence  of  certain  ' 

irregularities  on  the  part  of  students  in  connexion  with  Examin-  Denis  B. 
ation  Papers,”  I should  hold  a vivil  voce  examination  of  the  Bullen,  m.d. 
Surgery  Class,  I beg  you  will  inform  the  Council  that  my 
Examination  was  conducted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  in- 
structions I had  received  from  the  Vice-President. 

‘“I  am  not  responsible  for  the  irregularities  of  students  out 
of  my  class-room,  neither  am  I accountable  for  any  thing  that 
may  occur  in  the  lithographer’s  office.  If,  therefore,  any 
person  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct,  in  reference  to  my  Ex- 
amination Papers,  it  has  been  without  my  knowledge,  and  the 
Council,  I expect,  will  punish  the  offender. 

‘“  With  every  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Council,  I 
must  respectfully  decline  compliance  with  this  order,  because 
I consider  that  requiring  me  to  hold  a second  Sessional  Examin- 
ation of  the  whole  class  of  Surgery,  after  the  close  of  the 
Medical  Session,  impeaches  the  validity  of  my  official  return, 
and  would  be,  moreover,  an  act  of  injustice  to  those  students, 
who  bond  fide  passed  their  examination,  and  were  presented 
by  me  for  Honors. 

“ ‘I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘Denis  Brenan  Bullen. 

“ ‘To  Bobert  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  Registrar.' 

“ On  the  14th  of  May,  the  following  communication  was 
received  by  Professor  Bullen. 

“ ‘ Queen's  College,  Cork.  May  13,  1856. 

“ ‘ Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Council  to  forward  you  the 
following  Orders : — 

‘ The  Council  having  further  considered  the  explanations 
contained  in  Dr.  Bullen's  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  and  being 
still  of  opinion  that  a re-examination  of  the  candidates  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  satisfactory  awarding  of  prizes  in  the  Surgical 
Class — 

‘Ordered, — That  Professor  Bullen  is  hereby  required  to 
re-examine  the  students  of  the  Surgical  Class,  who  had  been 
examined  on  the  former  occasion,  or  such  of  them  as  may 
attend,  and  that  the  Examination  be  held  in  the  Examination 
Hall,  on  Saturday  next  the  17th,  at  from  two  to  five  o’clock. 

‘ That  the  Examination  be  held  viva  voce,  or  by  papers,  as 
Dr.  Bullen  may  consider  suitable. 

‘ That  the  Registrar  do  notify  to  each  of  the  students  above 
referred  to  the  time  of  the  Examination,  and  request  his  at- 
tendance. 

‘ That  the  Registrar  do  ascertain  whether  Dr.  Bullen  pro- 
poses to  use  Examination  Papers ; and  if  so,  to  obtain  same, 
and  to  arrange  for  the  same  in  the  usual  manner. 

‘ That  a copy  of  this  Order  be  transmitted  to  Dr.  Bullen, 
and  his  immediate  attention  be  requested  thereto. 

‘ Ordered, — That  Professor  Bullen  do  furnish  the  Report  of 
his  Examination  to  the  Council  on  Monday,  the  19th  inst. 

“ ‘ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘ Robert  J.  Kenny,  Registrar. 

“ ‘ To  Professor  Bullen.’ 

“ Upon  receiving  this  communication  Professor  Bullen 
wrote  as  follows  to  Council : — 

“ ‘ Cork,  4,  Camden-place.  May  14, 1856. 

“ ‘ Sir, — I received  your  letter  of  the  13tli  inst.  with  Orders 
of  Council;  but  as  I have  not  been  favored  with  the  slightest 
explanation,  verbal  or  otherwise,  from  any  of  the  executive 
officers  of  the  College  relative  to  alleged  irregularities  in  my 
class,  I am  in  the  dark  upon  your  communications,  and  cannot 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  service  which  the  Council  requires 
from  me. 

“ ‘ Some  students  told  me  that  Mr.  Dann,  to  whom  I 
awarded  the'first  prize,  had  surreptitiously  procured  a copy  of 
my  Examination  Paper.  If  this  charge  has  been  proved  against 
him  he  forfeits  all  claim  to  the  prize,  and  the  Council  cannot 
ask  me  to  examine  him  again. 

“ ‘ But,  certainly,  no  irregularity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dann, 
nor  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  College  officials,  can  be  suf- 
fered to  affect  the  just  claims  of  those  students  who  passed 
their  examinations  honorably,  and  were  declared  next  best  in 
merit. 

“ ‘ Requiring  me  to  hold  this  examination,  as  I am  at  present 
advised,  places  me  in  the  position  either  of  feeling  myself  made 
instrumental  to  an  injustice,  or  of  consenting  to  go  through  the 
form  of  an  examination  with  my  mind  predetermined  upon  the 
result. 

“ ‘ In  obedience  to  the  Order  of  the  13th  inst.,  I shall  attend 
in  the  Examination  Hall,  at  two  o’clock,  on  Saturday ; and, 
should  the  Council  persist  in  their  resolution  of  coercing  me  to 
re-examine  my  class,  it  is  only  right  to  inform  them  that  I am  re- 
solved to  sustain  my  judyments,  and  promote  Mr.  O’Flyn,  and 
Mr.  Orpen,  in  the  order  of  merit  which  I have  already  awarded 
to  them. 

“ ‘ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘Denis  Brenan  Bullen. 

“ ‘ To  Robert  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  Registrar.’ 
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The 

Queen’s 

College 

Cork. 

Denis  B. 
Men,  m.e 


• “ This  letter  was  acknowledged  as  follows : — 

“ ‘ Queen’s  College.  May  15,  1856. 

“ ‘ Sin, — I beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  of  your 
letter  of  this  date. 

•“I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘Robert  J.  Kenny,  Registrar. 

“ ‘ Professor  Bullcn.’ 

“ On  Saturday,  May  17,  Professor  Bullen  attended  in  the 
Examination  Hall  at  two  o’clock,  and,  having  met  his  class, 
reported  to  Council. 

“ ‘Report. 

“ < Sir, In  conformity  with  the  Orders  of  Council  of  the 

13th  inst.,  I attended  in  the  Examination  Hall  of  the  College, 
on  Saturday,  17th  inst.,  and  Report — That  after  mentioning 
to  the  students  present  that  we  were  called  together  by  the 
College  Authorities,  on  account  of  imputed  irregularities  in  the 
class,  I asked  Mr.  Dann,  the  first  prize  man,  to  tell  me,  as 
student  to  Professor,  whether  he  had  seen  any  of  the  questions 
in  my  Examination  Paper  previously  to  the  Sessional  Examina- 
tion. He  admitted  that  he  had. 

“ ‘ On  putting  the  same  question  to  Mr.  O’Flyn,  and  Mr. 
Orpen,  they  placed  in  my  hand  a statement,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a copy  : — 

‘To  Doctor  Denis  R.  Bullen,  Professor  of  Surgery,  Queen’s 
College. 

■ Sir, With  reference  to  the  Sessional  Examination,  held 

at  the  Queen's  College,  on  Thursday,  May  1,  1856,  we,  the 
undersigned  Matriculated  Students  of  the  above  College,  do 
solemnly  declare  to  you  that  we  did  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
become  possessed  of  the  Surgical  Examination  Papers,  neither 
did  we  see  them,  nor  become  acquainted  with  their  contents, 
until  we  obtained  them  from  you  in  the  Examination  Hall,  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  1st  of  May. 

‘ We,  therefore,  with  great  respect,  beg  leave  to  demand 
from  you,  and  through  you,  from  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  the  first  and  second  prizes  and  certificates  which  you 
have  awarded  to  us,  and  to  which  we  now  consider  ourselves 
to  be  justly  entitled ; and,  in  case  the  Council  of  the  above 
College  refuse  to  ratify  your  decision,  we  beg  leave  respect- 
fully, through  you,  to  refer  the  settlement  of  our  claims  to  the 
Court  of  Visitors. 

‘ Denis  B.  O’Flyn,  a.  m. 

‘ Arthur  H.  Orpen. 

“ ‘ After  reading  this  document  I informed  Mr.  O’Flyn,  and 
Mr.  Orpen,  that,  concurring  in  the  propriety  of  the  steps  they 
had  taken,  I would  adopt  their  cause  as  my  own ; and  I de- 
clined holding  the  Examination  required  by  the  Council. 

‘“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ ‘ Denis  Brenan  Bullen,  Professor. 

“ ‘ To  Robert  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  Registrar.’ 

“ Professor  Bullen  is  aware  that,  by  refusing  to  hold  the 
Examination,  he  was  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  discipline,  ior 
which  he  bespeaks  the  indulgent  consideration  of  the  Court; 
but  he  felt  strongly  that  two  of  the  most  exemplary,  diligent, 
and  promising  pupils  in  his  class  were  grievously  wronged 
and  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Academical  Honors  which  they 
had  fairly  and  honorably  won.  Having,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  protect  these  students,  and  to  obtain  the  trial  of 
the  issue  between  them  and  the  College  Authorities  in  his  own 
Professorial  capacity,  Professor  Bullen  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing Protest  to  the  Council : — 

“ ‘Protest. 

“ ‘ As  I deliberately  refuse  to  obey  the  Orders  of  the  Council 
of  the  13th  instant,  in  order  to  seek  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Visitors  upon  the  internal  administration  of  the  College,  it 
becomes  my  duty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O’Flyn  and  Mr.  Orpen, 
and  in  vindication  of  my  rights  as  Professor,  to  protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  College  Authorities,  as  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary. 

‘ ‘ ‘ The  proceedings  of  Council  are  unjust,  because  they  visit 
with  penalties  two  students  on  account  of  alleged  irregularities 
in  my  class,  of  which  irregularities  the  students  solemnly  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  innocent,  and  I,  their  Professor,  believe 
them  to  be  innocent. 

“ ‘ The  proceedings  of  Council  are  arbitrary,  because  they 
set  aside  my  judgments  without  having  first  communicated  to 
me  the  alleged  irregularities  in  'my  class,  and  they  coerce  me 
under  Statutory  compulsion  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  re-exami- 
nation upon  two  students  whom  I believe  and  declare  to  be 
innocent  of  the  irregularities  imputed  to  them ; an  act  I would 
feel  to  be  inconsistent  with  integrity,  to  be  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  and  station  of  a Professor,  and  in  violation  of  the  prin-  • 
ciples  upon  which  an  Academical  Institution  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

“ ‘Pursuant to  chap,  xvi.,  section  3 of  the  Statutes,  I call 
upon  the  College  Authorities  to  cancel  the  Orders  of  Council  of 
the  1 3th  inst. , by  which  Mr.  O’Flyn  and  Mr.  Orpen,  as  students, 
and  I in  my  capacity  of  Professor,  consider  ourselves  aggrieved ; 
and  I claim  from  the  Council  to  affirm  the  judgment  in  favor 
of  Mr.  O’Flyn  and  Mr.  Orpen,  which  was  delivered  by  me  at 
the  Sessional  Examination  ; and  I request  the  Council  will  be 
pleased  to  promote  these  two  students  in  the  order  of  merit 
which  I awarded  to  them. 

“ * Denis  Brenan  Bullen,  Professor  of  Surgery.’ 


“ On  May  21st  Professor  Bullen  received  the  following  The 
communication  from  the  President : — Queen’s 

College, 

“ ‘ Queen's  College,  Cork.  May  21.  1856.  Cork. 

“ ‘ Sir,— In  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  Council  of  this  n 7~r 
College,  of  which  a copy  is  annexed,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  ? „ 
call  your  attention  officially  to  the  Statutes,  chap,  vi.,  sect.  3 J!men'  M’D’ 
and  4,  regarding  the  duties  of  Professors,  and  to  remonstrate 
with  you  for  not  having  complied  with  the  instructions  of  the 
College  Council,  as  given  in  their  resolutions  of  May  6 and 
May  13,  1856. 

“ ‘ It  is  further  my  duty,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  of  the 
Council,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  resolution  directing  you 
to  hold  an  Examination  on  Friday  next,  at  two  o’clock ; and  to 
advise  you,  as  the  Statute  directs,  that  it  is  my  official  duty  to 
comply  with  the  instructions  of  the  Council  in  that  regard. 

“ ‘ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

“ ‘Robert  Kane,  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“ ‘ To  Professor  Bullen. 

‘Resolution  of  Council,  May  20,  1856. 

‘ The  Council  regret  exceedingly  the  nature  and  tone  of 
Dr.  Bullen’s  letter  of  the  19th  of  May,  in  which  he  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  order  respecting  the  Examination  for  prizes  in 
Surgery.  The  Council  deem  it  their  duty  to  again  direct  Dr. 

Bullen  to  hold  an  Examination  on  Friday  next,  May  23rd,  at 
two  o'clock.  The  Council  also  request  the  President  to  remon- 
strate with  Dr.  Bullen  on  the  subject ; and  in  case  of  Dr.  Bul- 
len not  complying  with  this  Order,  the  President  is  requested 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  12th  section  of  chap.  iv.  of  the 
Statutes.’ 

On  receiving  this  communication,  I officially  lodged 
the  following  appeal,  which  the  President  transmitted 
to  the  Visitors : — 

“ Professor  Bullen  appeals  to  the  Court  of  Visitors,  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Denis  O’Flyn,  Master  of  Arts,  Queen’s  University, 
of  Mr.  Henry  Orpen,  student  of  his  class,  and  in  his  own  Pro- 
fessorial capacity  against  the  resolutions  of  Council,  of  May  6, 

May  13,  and  May  20,  1856, — 

“ I.  Because  the  resolutions  of  Council  -visit  with  penalties 
two  students  on  account  of  alleged  irregularities  in  the  class 
of  Surgery,  of  which  irregularities  these  students  solemnly 
declare  themselves  to  be  innocent ; and  Professor  Bullen 
believes  them  to  be  innocent. 

“ II.  Because  the  resolutions  of  Council  set  aside  the 
judgments  of  Professor  Bullen,  duly  delivered  at  the  Sessional 
Examination  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  officially  returned  to 
Council,  without  communication  having  been  first  made  to 
Professor  Bullen,  of  alleged  irregularities  in  his  class. 

“ HI.  Because  the  resolutions  of  Council  coerce  Professor 
Bullen  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  re-examination  upon  two  stu- 
dents who  solemnly  declare  themselves  to  be  innocent  of  the 
irregularities  imputed  to  them  by  the  Council,  and  of  which 
Professor  Bullen  believes  and  declares  them  to  be  innocent. 

“ IV.  Because,  in  class,  a Professor  is  responsible  for  the 
teaching,  examining,  conduct,  and  morals  of  the  students 
when  under  his  immediate  control ; but  these  duties  cannot 
be  executed  without  personal  and  confidential  communica- 
tion between  Professors  and  the  executive  authority  of  the 
College. 

“V.  Because,  the  Medical  Session  was  held  from  31st 
October,  1855,  to  1st  May,  1856,  and  when  Professor  Bullen 
had  conducted  the  Sessional  Examination  and  transmitted  his 
official  return  and  class-roll  to  the  Council,  he  had  fulfilled 
the  functions  in  reference  to  the  Class  of  Surgery  required  of 
him  by  the  Statutes. 

“ Wherefore  Professor  Bullen,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  O’Flyn 
and  Mr.  Orpen,  and  in  his  own  Professorial  capacity,  humbly 
prays  the  Court  of  Visitors  to  cancel  the  resolutions  of  Coun- 
cil, of  May  6,  May  13,  and  May  20,  and  to  affirm  the 
judgment  delivered  by  him  at  the  Sessional  Examination  in 
favor  of  Mr.  O’Flyn  and  Mr.  Orpen ; and  to  .promote  Mr. 

O’Flyn  and  Mr.  Orpen  in  the  order  of  merit  which  Professor 
Bullen  awarded  to  them. 

“ May  24,  1856.” 

A few  days  subsequent  to  lodging  notice  of  the  above 
appeal,  I received  from  the  President  a copy  of  the 
following  communication  which  he  had  addressed  to 
Colonel  Larcom,  impugning  me  for  insubordination : — 

“The  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  May  24,  1856. 

“ Sir, — In  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  Council  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  of  which  a copy  is  annexed,  I have 
the  honor  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  College 
Statutes  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  conduct  of  Denis  B.  Bullen,  m.d.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery,  who  has  refused  to  obey  an  Order  of  the 
College  Council,  directing  him  to  hold  an  Examination  in 
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Tnr.  Surgery,  by  which  refusal  serious  embarrassment  has  been 
Queen’s  caused  to  the  administration  of  the  College. 

College,  11  j have  the  honor  to  forward  also  for  the  information  of 
ORK‘  Excellency,  copies  of  all  the  minutes,  letters,  resolutions, 
Denis  B.  ^c->  which  are  connected  with  Dr.  Bullen’s  case,  and  which 
Bullen,  m.d.  are  extracted  from  the  books  of  the  College  Council. 

“ In  thus  officially  reporting  for  the  consideration  of  His 
Excellency  Dr.  Bullen’s  conduct,  and  stating  my  concur- 
rence with  the  College  Council  in  their  opinion  of  its  serious 
impropriety,  I feel  it  my  duty  also  to  express  my  extreme 
regret  that  a gentleman  whose  zeal  and  energy  for  the  inte- 
rests of  education  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  College  I have 
so  often  had  occasion  to  admire,  should,  in  this  instance,  have 
so  far  misapprehended  his  Statutory  obligations  to  the  Go- 
verning Body  of  the  College  as  to  afford  an  example  of 
insubordination,  which  cannot  be  without,  and  indeed  has 
already  produced,  injury  to  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
among  the  students. 

“ I have  the  honor  further  to  state  for  the  information  of 
His  Excellency,  that  Dr.  Bullen  considering  himself  aggrieved 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  College  Council,  has  given  me  offi- 
cial notice  of  his  intention  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Visitors 
against  the  resolutions  in  question. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Robert  Kane, 

“ President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“ Lieut.-Col.  Larcom,  r.e.,  Under  Secretary, 

Dublin  Castle.” 

A few  days  after,  I was  forwarded  a copy  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  to  which  is  annexed  my  reply  : — 

“Dublin  Castle.  3rd  June,  1856. 

“ Sin, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  enclosures,  relating  to  the 
refusal  of  Dr.  Bullen,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  to  obey  the  Order  of  the  College  Council,  and 
I am  desired  to  acquaint  you,  that  finding  Dr.  Bullen  has 
lodged  an  appeal  before  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  His 
Excellency  defers,  for  the  present,  taking  any  steps  on  the 
■subject  of  your  communication. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  sen-ant, 

“ Thomas  A.  Larcom. 

“ Sir  Robert  Kane,  President, 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

“ Cork,  4,  Camden-place.  June  5,  1856. 

Sin, — I beg  leave  to  acknowledge  your  enclosure,  with 
Lieutenant- Colonel  Larcom’s  letter,  in  which  he  mentions 
that  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  defers  taking  any 
steps  on  the  subject  of  the  President’s  communication  to 
■Government. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Denis  B.  Bullen. 

“ To  Robert  J.  Kenny,  Registrar, 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

On  the  16th  of  June  the  Board  of  Visitors  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  Dublin  Castle.  They  met,  and  I now 
beg  leave  to  read  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  with  respect  to  my  appeal : — 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  held  in  the  Queen’s  University  Office,  Dublin  Castle, 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1856 — 

“ Present:  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the 
Chair;  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster;  the  llightllon.  Baron 
Greene ; the  President  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of 
Physicians ; the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; 
and  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart. : 

“ Read  a Memorial  from  Dr.  Bullen,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  appealing  against  an  Order  of 
the  Council  of  that  College  which  directed  him  to  re-ex- 
amine certain  Medical  students  to  whom  he  awarded  prizes ; 
this  Order  he  did  not  consider,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
was  called  on  to  obey,  and  appealed  accordingly. 

“ Dr.  Bullen  having  been  heard  in  support  of  his  Memorial, 
and  Sir  Robert  Kane  and  Dr.  Ryall  having  spoken  on  behalf 

■of  the  Council,  the  following  resolution  was  arrived  at : 

_ “ ‘ The  Visitors  are  of  opinion  that  it  rests  with  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  College  to  order  a re-examination  of  any  class  of 
the  College  students  as  they  may  think  lit,  upon  such  ground 
as  to  them  may  seem  sufficient ; and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the.  Professor  of  the  class  in  respect  to  which  such  re-exami- 
nation shall  be  directed,  to  hold  the  same  accordingly.  The 
Visitors,  however,  think  it  right  to  recommend  that  before 
deciding  on  the  propriety  of  any  such  re-examination,  the 
Council  do,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  communicate  with 
the  Professor  by  whom  the  former  Examination  had  been 
held.’ 


“ Dr.  Bullen,  upon  announcement  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Visitors,  requested  leave  to  withdraw  his  appeal,  and  it  was  I 
withdrawn  accordingly.”  C 

I took  exception  to  the  Orders  of  the  Council,  simply 
on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  irregularities  which  had  # 
taken  place  had  not  been  communicated  to  me;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  and  all  information  on  the 
subject  being  denied  me  by  the  Council,  I felt  I had  no 
alternative  but  to  appeal.  Having  then  got  this  de- 
cision in  my  favor,  I waited  until  the  Sessiou  opened; 
and  when  it  opened,  I addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Sir  Robert  Kane: — 

“The  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  October  21,  1856. 
“Sir, — I have  waited  until  the  Session  commenced  to 
address  you  with  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  4 th  of  June, 
in  which  you  forwarded  to  me  the  statement  you  had  made  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Larcom,  bearing  date  the  24th  of  May, 
and  impeaching  me  for  insubordination,  together  with  the 
Under  Secretary’s  reply,  ‘ that  finding  Dr.  Bullen  had  lodged 
an  appeal  before  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  His  Excellency 
defers  for  the  present  taking  any  steps  upon  the  subject  of 
your  communication.’ 

“ Since  that  correspondence  my  appeal  has  been  with- 
drawn. Your  letter  of  impeachment  remains  under  the 
notice  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  I had  not  held  the  re- 
examination ordered  by  the  College  Council. 

“Meanwhile,  the  record  of  the  Court  of  Visitors  of  the 
1 6th  of  June,  justifies  my  conduct  in  having  demurred  to  re- 
examine students  ‘where  the  Council,  before  deciding  on 
the  propriety  of  re-examination,  did  not  communicate  with 
the  Professor  by  whom  the  former  examination  had  been 
held.’  . 

“ As,  however,  I am  anxious  to  regulate  this  question  of 
discipline,  and  to  promote  kindly  feelings  in  the  College, 
may  I request  the  President  and  Council  to  reconsider  their 
proceedings,  with  the  view  of  ca riving  into  immediate  effect 
the  resolution  of  the  Court  of  Visitors,  and  thereby  placing 
me  in  the  position  in  which  I would  have  stood,  if  the  Col- 
lege Authorities,  on  the  6th  of  May,  before  ordering  a 
re-examination  of  my  class,  had  communicated  with  me 
agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  Visitors. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

“ Your  obedient  humble  sen-ant, 

“ Denis  Brenan  Bullen,  m.d. 

“ To  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President.” 

I next  received  the  following  communication  : — 

“The  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  October  22,  1856. 

“ Sir,— I am  directed  by  the  Council  to  forward  to  you 
the  following  Order  passed  by  the  Council,  at  their  meetim* 
held  on  the  21st  instant : 

“ ‘ Ordered, — That  Dr.  Bullen  be  requested  to  re-examine 
such  of  the  students  of  the  class  of  Surgery  of  the  Session  of 
1855-56,  as  attended  at  the  original  Examination  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1856. 

“ ‘ That  such  Be-Examinntion  be  held  on  Tuesday  the  4 th  of 
November,  from  the  hour  of  three  to  five  o’clock,  and  that  a 
copy  of  this  Order  lie  forwarded  to  Dr.  Bullen  and  to  each  of 
the  students  who  attended  at  the  original  Examination : and 
that  the  Registrar  be  ordered  to  make  the  necessary  arrangc- 
ments  for  holding  such  Re-Examination.’ 

“ Hy°u  shall  require  the  attendance  of  the  lithographer, 
he  will  be  here  on  any  day  you  name. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Robert  J.  Kenny,  Registrar. 

“ Professor  Bullen. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  addressed  to  the  President,  I got 
this : — 

“ The  Queen’s  College,  Cork.  October  24, 1856. 
‘Sir,— I beg  to  inform  you  that  your  letter  of  the  21st 
has  been  referred  to  the  Council  by  the  President.  That 
the  Council,  fully  concurring  in  your  desire  to  carry  into 
effect  the  resolution  of  the  Visitors,  and  regulating  the 
question  of  discipline  which  had  arisen,  direct  me  to  state  that 
on  receiving  the  report  of  the  Examination  to  be  held  by 
you  on  the  4th  of  November,  they  will  proceed  to  consider, 
without  delay,  the  further  proceedings  that  may  be  rendered 
necessary  in  your  case. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  sen-ant, 

„ “Robert  J.  Kenny,  Registrar. 

Professor  Bullen.” 

On  receiving  that  letter,  I wrote  the  following  letter 
to  the  Registrar.  It  is  not  dated. 

“ SlR)— I ]iave  received  your  letter,  informing  me  that  the 
Council  decline  to  reconsider  the  proceedings  connected  with 
my  Sessional  Examination  in  Surgery,  until  they  shall  have 
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„ , received  the  report  of  the  Examination  required  to  be  held 
Queen's  by  me  on  the  4th  of  November. 

College,  “ The  President  and  Council  will  permit  me  to  assure  them 
Cork,  that  I never  disputed  their  Statutory  power  to  order  a re- 

examination  of  students,  but  I refused  to  hold  the  Re-Exami- 

Denis  B.  tion  as  required,  because  a sense  of  moral  rectitude  forbade 
jlullen,  m.d.  m(J  ta]c;n„  part  in  a proceeding  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I considered  to  be  an  act  of  injustice  to  Mr.  O’Flyn 
and  Mr.  Orpen. 

“In  deference  to  the  Order  of  Council  of  the  21st 
instant,  I shall  attend  on  the  4th  of  November  at  three 
o’clock,  and  should  the  students  who  had  been  examined 
on  the  former  occasion  present  themselves  before  me,  I 
shall  endeavour  conscientiously  to  discharge  my  duty  as 
Professor. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
“Denis  B.  Bullen,  m.d. 

“ To  Robert  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  Registrar.” 

Having  written  that  letter,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  lodge 
a protest  against  coercing  me  to  re-examine  my  class, 
under  the  pressure  of  impeachment  for  insubordination; 
and  accordingly,  before  I held  the  Examination,  I lodged 
with  the  College  Authorities  the  following  Protest : — 

“Professor  Bullen  having  withdrawn  his  appeal  to 
Visitors,  and  being  again  ordered  to  re-examine  certain 
students  in  Surgery,  protests  against  the  resolutions  of 
Council  of  May  6,  May  13,  and  May  20. 

“Because:  These  resolutions  visited  with  penalties  two 
students,  on  account  of  alleged  irregularities  in  the  Class  of 
Surgery,  of  which  they  were  innocent.  These  resolutions 
set  aside  the  judgments  delivered  by  Professor  Bullen  at  the 
Sessional  Examination,  held  the  1st  of  May,  without  com- 
munication having  been  first  made  to  him,  and  coerced  Pro- 
fessor Bullen  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  re-examination  upon 
students  innocent  of  the  irregularities  imputed  to  them. 

“ Professor  Bullen  can  prove  that  the  irregularities  in 
the  Surgery  Class  which  led  to  the  present  embarrassments, 
were  entirely  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  Executive,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  printing  and  safe  custody  of  his 
Examination  Papers. 

“In  class  Professors  are  responsible  for  the  teaching, 
i examining,  conduct,  and  morals  of  the  students,  when  under 

their  immediate  control;  but  these  duties  cannot  be  duly 
executed  without  personal  and  confidential  communication, 
between  Professors  and  the  executive  Authorities  of  the 
College,  and  under  existing  circumstances,  the  want  of  co- 
operation which  prevails  between  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  renders  such  intercommunication  impossible. 

“ Professor  Bullen  protests  against  the  President’s  letter 
of  the  24th  of  May,  impeaching  Professor  Bullen,  before 
Government,  for  insubordination,  and  addressed  to  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Larcom,  after  Professor  Bullen  had  appealed 
to  Visitors  against  the  resolutions  of  Council. 

“ Because : chap,  xvi.,  sec.  3,  of  the  Statutes  recites : — 

1 That  any  Professor,  Office-bearer,  or  Student,  who  shall 
consider  himself  aggrieved  by  any  act  or  decision  of  the 
President  or  Council,  shall  have  the  power  of  praying  for 
an  Extraordinary  Visitation,  and  shall  prepare  a statement 
setting  forth  the  grounds  on  which  he  considers  himself 
aggrieved,  which  statement  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
President,  and  by  him  forthwith  transmitted  to  Visitors.’ 

“Professor  Bullen  on  the  17th  of  May  gave  notice  to 
Council  of  an  appeal  to  Visitors,  and  communicated  a state- 
ment to  the  President  on  the  22nd  of  May.  Professor 
Bullen  had  no  alternative  when  his  letters  of  remonstrance 
of  May  7th  and  14tli  were  set  at  nought,  and  he  found  him- 
self peremptorily  coerced  to  take  part  in  a proceeding  which 
he  felt  was  inconsistent  with  his  integrity  as  Professor. 

“ Professor  Bullen  most  solemnly  declares,  that  in  op- 
posing the  orders  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College,  lie 
was  solely  influenced  by  the  conviction,  that  to  deprive 
students  of  the  prizes  they  had  honorably  gained  is  morally 
wrong,  and  a violation  of  the  principles  upon  which  an 
Academical  Institution  should  be  conducted. 

“The  record  of  the  Court  of  Visitors  held  in  Dublin 
Castle,  on  the  16th  of  June,  justifies  Professor  Bullen  in 
having  demurred  to  hold  the  Re-Examination  ordered  by 
Council,  where  ‘ The  Council,  before  deciding  on  the  pro- 
priety of  re-examination,  did  not  communicate  with  the 
Professor  by  whom  the  former  Examination  had  been  held.’ 

“ When  Professor  Bullen  appealed  to  Visitors  against 
Resolutions  which  put  pressure  upon  his  conscientious  feel- 
ings, he  exercised  a Statutory  right,  and  in  so  doing  was 
strictly  within  the  rules  of  Academical  discipline ; while  the 
College  Authorities,  by  impeaching  him  to  Government  for 
insubordination  after  an  appeal  to  Visitors  had  been  made, 
were  guilty  of  harshness  towards  a member  of  their  own 
Body,  that  can  only  be  palliated  by  assuming  they  had  acted 


under  misconception  of  the  Statutes  which  they  undertook  The 
to  administer.  Queen’s 

“ Professor  Bullen  protests  against  the  Resolutions  of  the  College, 
Council,  of  the  21st  October  and  24th  October,  ordering  Cork. 
him  to  re-examine  the  students  of  last  Session  on  the  4th  De^~g 
of  November.  Jlullen,  m.d. 

“ Because : The  Council  in  ordering  this  re-examination 
have  refused  to  reconsider  the  proceedings  herein  referred  to, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  into  effect  the  conciliatory  and 
courteous  Resolution  of  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  and 
thereby  placing  Professor  Bullen  in  the  position  in  which 
he  would  have  stood,  if  the  College  Authorities  on  the  6th  of 
May,  before  ordering  a Re-Examination  of  his  Class,  had 
communicated  with  him  agreeably  to  the  recommendation 
of  Visitors. 

“Denis  Brenan  Bullen,  m.d., 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

October  28,  1856.” 

Having  lodged  that  Protest  I held  the  Examination, 
and  sent  in  the  report  to  the  Council : — 

“Queen’s  College,  Cork,  November  4,  1856. 

“ Sir, — In  conformity  with  the  Resolution  of  Council  of 
the  21st  October,  I this  day  held  a Re-Examination  of  stu- 
dents in  Surgery.  The  following  students  presented  them- 
selves:— Mr.  Henry  Dann,  Mr.  William  Roche,  Mr.  John 
Collins,  Mr.  Francis  Jones,  Mr.  Arthur  Henry  Orpen,  and 
Mr.  Denis  O’Flyn. 

“ I have  awarded  the  first  Prize  £3,  first  Certificate,  to 
Mr.  Denis  O’Flyn ; second  Prize,  second  Certificate,  to 
Mr.  Arthur  II.  Orpen ; the  third  Certificate,  to  Mr.  William 
Roche. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Denis  Brenan  Bullen,  m.d., 

Professor  of  Surgery, 

“ To  Robert  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  Registrar.” 

I also  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Council : — 

“Having  held  under  protest  the  Re-Examination  of 
students,  ordered  by  the  resolution  of  Council,  passed  on  the 
2 1 st  of  October,  and  as  the  letter  of  the  President  to  the  Under- 
secretary, dated  24  th  of  May,  impeaching  me  for  insub- 
ordination, remains  under  the  notice  of  Government,  I re- 
spectfully request  the  President  and  Council  to  transmit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Record  of  the 
Court  of  Visitors  held  in  Dublin  Castle,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
together  with  the  Correspondence,  Protest,  and  Proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  m this  matter  since  the  opening  of 
the  present  Session.” 

The  next  and  last  communication  I received  on  this 
subject  was  the  following : — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork,  December  17,  1856. 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  President  to  send  you  the 
following  copy  of  a letter  received  from  Colonel  Larcom : — 

“ ‘Dublin  Castle,  December  16,  1S56. 

“ < Sir, I am  directed  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  acknowledge 

the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  relative  to  the 
satisfactory  issue  of  the  difference  between  the  Council  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  and  Doctor  Denis  Bullen,  Professor  of 
Surgery  in  that  College.’ 

“I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Robert  J.  Kenny,  Registrar. 

“ Professor  Bullen.” 

2273.  Have  you  any  further  statement  that  you  wish 
to  make  on  this  subject? — No,  my  Lord. 


Joshua  R.  Harvey,  a.b.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
affirmed  and  examined. 

2274.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Midwifery  Joshua  R. 

in  this  College  ?— Yes,  my  Lord.  aTu'd. 

2275.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  

make  respecting  the  matters  that  havo  been  brought 
under  our  notice  by  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
examined? — I have  one  or  two  observations  to  make 

with  reference  to  a statement  made  by  Sir  Robert  Kane 
during  his  examination,  before  I enter  into  the  principal 
accusations  against  me.  I beg  to  state,  that  I was  one 
of  the  Council  who  were  engaged  in  discussing  the 
Memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  and  one  of  those  who  voted 
for  its  adoption.  There  has  been  notice  taken  of  a 
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The  resolution  on  tbe  Minutes  which  authorized  Mr.  Mills 
Queen’s  and  myself  to  take  such  steps  with  regard  to  the  circu- 
^<CorkE’  ktion  Memorial  as  we  should  consider  essential 

' to  its  success.  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  alluding  to  this 

Joshua  it.  resolution,  stated  that  the  Memorial  was  put  into  the 
public  press.  I can  say  for  myself,  and,  I believe,  for 
Professor  Mills,  that  I had  no  act  or  part  in  drawing 
up  a copy  for  insertion  in  the  public  press,  and  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  its  getting  into  the  public  press ; 
nor  was  it  our  wish  that  it  should  get  into  the  public 
press.  I shall  avoid  occupying  the  time  of  the  Com- 
missioners beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  I 
shall  therefore,  proceed  to  the  second  case  mentioned  in 
the  President’s  letter  of  the  7th  May,  1853,  partly  read 
by  Dr.  Ryall,  and  which  has  reference  to  myself  per- 
sonally. I received  the  following  document,  dated  the 
11th  May,  1853,  from  Colonel  Larcom  : — 

“Dublin  Castle,  11th  May,  1853. 

“ Sib, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  transmit 
to  you,  a copy  of  a letter  from  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  together  with  copy  of  the  letter 
addressed  by  you  to  the  President,  and  therein  referred  to. 

“ These  communications  having  been  laid  before  his  Ex- 
cellency, I have  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  his  Excellency’s 
desire  to  receive  from  you  such  explanation  as  you  may  think 
proper  to  offer  on  the  subject. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Thomas  A.  Larcom. 

“ Joshua  R.  Harvey,  Esq.,  m.d., 

Professor  of  Midwifery,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

I shall  now  read  a copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Pre- 
sident which  was  transmitted  to  me  by  Colonel  Larcom. 
The  first  portion,  and  also  the  last  portion  of  this  letter 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  letter  which  has  been  already 
read  by  Dr.  Ryall,  and  as  they  are  before  the  Commis- 
sioners I shall  not  read  them  again.  I should  premise 
that  in  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  account  of  the  transaction 
which  I am  now  about  fully  to  lay  before  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  states  he  has  not  been  able  to  produce  the 
letter,  or  a copy  of  the  letter,  which  I wrote  to  him ; I 
shall,  however,  be  enabled  to  fill  up  that  gap,  and  it 
will  then  be  seen  whether  I did  or  did  not  desire  Sir 
Robert  Kane  to  call  on  Dr.  Connor. 

“51,  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin.  7th  May,  1853. 

“ Sir, — ...... 

“ The  first  case  is  ..... 

“ The  second  case  is  that  of  Dr.  Harvey,  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  this  College,  and  this  year  member  of  Council. 

“Dr.  Harvey  had  arranged  for  the  purchase  for  the 
Museum  of  this  College  of  some  preparations  from  Dr. 
Connor,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  he  wrote  to  me 
requesting  I would  call  on  Dr.  Connor  when  I was  in  Dublin, 
and  press  him  to  expedite  their  delivery,  which  had  been 
much  delayed.  I did.  accordingly  call  at  Trinity  College  to 
see  Dr.  Connor,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  as  I was  myself  very 
much  occupied  at  the  time,  I enclosed  Dr  Harvey’s  letter  to 
Dr.  Connor,  with  a note  from  myself,  requesting  him  to 
attend  to  Dr.  Harvey’s  wishes.  I informed  Dr.  Harvey  of 
my  having  done  so,  and  told  him  that  although  I could  not 
officially,  as  President,  recognise  his  desiring  me  to  go  on 
this  business  for  him,  yet  I would  look  upon  this  note  as  sent 
to  me  in  my  private  capacity,  and  in  such  I was  happy  to-  be 
able  to  assist  him,  and  carry  out  the  object  of  his  letter. 

“ To  my  extreme  astonishment  I received  by  return  of  post 
the  violent  and  insulting  letter  which  I annex  (Appendix  D) 
from  Dr.  Harvey.  I do  not  know  any  cause  for  the  violent 
and  improper  terms  of  that  letter,  and  I can  only  explain 
it  by  connecting  it  with  the  similar  action  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  of  other  members  of  the'  Council  and  College,  who 
appear  desirous,  by  their  personal  and  offensive  conduct 
towards  me,  to  wish  to  render  the  continuance  of  my  con- 
nexion with  the  College  impracticable. 

“ I have  the  honor,  &c. 

“Robert  Kane,  President, 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

“Appendix  D Letter  from  Dr.  Harvey,  Professor  in 

Cork  College,  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  &c. 

‘“St.  Patrick’s-place,'  Cork,  January  26,  1853. 

“ ‘ Sir, — I yesterday  received  yours  of  the  22nd,  by  which  I 
must  confess  I am  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  sent  my  note 
to  you  to  Mr.  Connor,  who  was  the  subject  of  it. 

“‘Looking  upon  that  note,  as  you  say  you  did,  as  a private 
one,  it  was  at  least  due  to  me  as  the  writer  of  it,  in  any  case  not 
to  take  so  extraordinary  a step  without  first  acquainting  me 
with  your  intentions ; and  I cannot  but  consider  your  acting  as 


you.  have  thought  proper  to  do  in  this  matter  as  a breach  of 
that  confidence  which  generally  does,  and  always  ought,  to 
subsist  between  gentlemen  in  their  communications  with  each 
other. 


“ ‘ Sir  Robert  Kane,  Dublin.’  ” 


‘“I  am,  Sir,  &c., 

“ ‘ J.  It.  Harvey. 


The 

Queen's 

College, 

Cork. 


Joshua  It. 
Harvey, 


I now  beg  leave  to  read  the  reply  which  I forwarded  ' ',U'D' 
to  Colonel  Larcom  : — 


“St.  Patrick’s-place,  Cork  May  18,  1853. 

“ Sir,— A few  days  ago  I had  the  honor  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  conveying  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant’s  desire  to  have  some  explanation  from  me 
on  the  subject  of  one  addressed  to  you  by  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  on  the  7th  inst.,  and 
of  which  I received  a copy.  I now  beg  to  forward  to  you,  for 
his  Excellency’s  information,  the  following  particulars. 

“ As  stated  by  the  President  in  his  communication,  I had 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a set  of  casts  for  the  Museum 
°f  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  fi-om  Mr.  Connor,  the  Curator  of 
Trinity  College  Museum  of  Anatomy.  The  negotiations 
connected  with  this  matter  were  unexpectedly  prolonged ; and 
during  their  continuance  I had,  from  time  to  time,  commu- 
nications with  the  President,  with  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
trouble  his  Excellency.  On  the  3rd  January  last,  seeing 
little  prospect  of  bringing  the  transaction  to  a close,  by  further 
writing  directly  to  Sir.  Connor,  I considered  it  my  duty  to 
inform  the  President,  who  was  then  in  Dublin,  of  the  way  in 
which  matters  stood ; 1 accordingly  addressed  him  a letter, 
of  which  that  in  Appendix  A is  a copy ; and,  after  a delay  of 
some  weeks,  I received  a reply,  from  which  1 make  an  extract 
in  Appendix  B. 

“Finding  myself  thus  betrayed  and  exposed,  when  I had 
believed  I was  safe  in  his  hands— that  Sir  Robert  Kane  had, 
without  reference  to  me,  handed  my  confidential  letter,  con- 
veying, in  necessary  connexion  with  the  business  in  hand, 
disparaging  remarks  on  an  individual,  to  the  very  persbn  who 
was  the  subject  of  them,  I did  indeed  feel  that  his  treating 
me  thus  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  usages  and 
courtesies  of  society,  and  I took  an  early  opportunity,  in  the 
letter  referred  to,  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the  course  he  had 
taken.  But  here  I would  beg  respectfully  to  call  his  Excel- 
lency’s attention  to  the  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  note  to 
me  (as  well  as  several  previous  ones),  was  marked  ‘private,’ 
and  that  in  it  he  stated  that  he  looked  upon  mine  to  him  as 
‘ not  in  any  way  official and  accordingly,  he  having  thus 
divested  the  matter  of  its  official  character,  I addressed  my 
note  to  him,  as  from  one  private  individual  to  another,  and 
not  as  from  Professor  to  President. 

“ The  transaction,  as  his  Excellency  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
was  thus  in  its  nature,  as  well  as  by  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  own 
construction,  a private  matter — one  that  cannot  by  any  argu- 
ments be  connected,  as  Sir  Robert  Kane  would  endeavour  to 
connect  it,  ‘ with  the  similar  action  of  the  Vice-President, 
and  other  members  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  who  appear 
desirous,  by  their  personal  and  offensive  conduct  towards  me, 
to  wish  to  render  the  continuance  of  my  connexion  with  the 
College  impracticable.’  In  reference  to  this  general  but 
undefined  charge,  it  now  becomes  my  duty,  as  a member  of 
the  Council,  to  offer  for  his  Excellency’s  consideration,  a few 


“ Sir  Robert  Kane  states  that  ‘ his  attendance  at  Council 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  adoption,  by  several  of  its 
members,  of  a system  of  personal  annoyance  and  insult,’ 
which  he  describes  in  other  parts  of  his  letter  as  ‘ an  organ- 
ized system  of  personal  insult,’  1 systematic  insult,’  ‘gross  and 
wanton,’  and  the  like.  I need  not  to  tell  his  Excellency  that 
these  are  charges  of  a vep'  grave  nature  for  one  gentleman 
to  make  against  others  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  office, 
and  that  in  proportion  to  their  seriousness  is  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  accuser  to  particularize  and  to  substantiate 
them.  Surely  the  members  of  the  Council  are  entitled  to 
demand  of  Sir  Robert  Kane  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  very 
extraordinary  statements,  to  specify  some,  at  least,  of  the 
instances,  ‘ for  the  most  part  verbal  and  indirect,  of  this 
organized  system  of  personal  insult ;’  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so, 
these  oft-repeated  accusations  must  be  considered,  one  and 
all,  as  unfounded  and  unwarranted.  On  my  own  part,  I 
entirely  deny  and  repudiate  this  ‘system  of  insult;’  as  regards 
the  other  members  of  the  Council,  I am  bound  to  say  I never 
heard  of  such,  and  I utterly  disbelieve  in  its  existence.  I 
further  unreservedly  declare,  that  up  to  the  time  of  Sir 
Robert  Kane’s  last  attendance  at  Council,  in  November  last, 
in  all  my  personal  communications  with  him,  a single  expres- 
sion, other  than  the  most  perfectly  courteous  and  respectful, 
never  passed  fi-om  me  to  him ; from  that  time  to  the  present, 

I have  never  seen  him ; of  our  written  communications  since, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any  thing  further— they  are  • 
before  his  Excellency,  and  he  can  judge  for  himself. 
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“ In  connexion  with  this  subject  I feel  it  necessary  to  draw 
Queen's  his  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  President  had 
College,  been  over  eight  weeks  absent  before  the  first  of  the  corres- 
Corb..  pondence  to  which  he  refers  as  having  compelled  him  to 

estrange  himself  from  the  Council,  took  place.  It  is  also 

Joshua  R worthy  of  remark,  that  no  complaint  was  made  by  him  of 
individual  members  of  the  Council,  until  they,  in  their  col- 
A B ’ lective  capacity,  had  felt  themselves  compelled,  by  a sense  of 

public  duty,  to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  the  serious  impediments  which  he  had  opposed  to 
the  working  of  the  College. 

“ Again,  it  must  strike  his  Excellency  how  inconsistent  the 
unworthy  course  which  the  President  attributes  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  would  be  with  the  adoption  ofthemeasures, 
which,  jus  a Body,  they  took.  It  would  be  impolitic,  to  say 
the  least,  in  a Body  of  men,  whilst  taking  steps,  in  which  it 
behoved  them  to  show  clean  hands,  to  render  themselves 
individually  vulnerable,  as  well  as  prejudice  the  cause  which 
they  felt  it  their  duty  to  promote.  On  the  contraiy,  they 
uniformly  received,  without  a recriminatory  observation,  the 
imputation  that  the  honor  of  the  College  was  not  safe  in 
their  hands — (letter  to  Vice-President  of  10th  February) — 
the  threats  of  the  President  to  bring  their  conduct  before 
Government,  in  case  of  their  non-compliance  with  his  views, 
and  other  similar  matters..  They  felt,  and  do  feel,  that  such 
conduct  as  that  imputed  to  them  would  be  beneath  them  as 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  their  duty  as  Profes- 
sors, honored  with  a responsible  trust  by  Her  Majesty. 

“ Whatever  view  his  Excellency  may  take  of  this  personal 
matter,  it  is  plain  it  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the  serious 
question  ■with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges in  Ireland,  the  importance  of  which  so  infinitely  out- 
weighs all  considerations  of  a personal  or  private  nature. 
That  question  is  still  before  Her  Majesty,  and  on  its  settle- 
ment will  depend  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  great 
system  of  mixed  education  in  this  country. 

“ I have  now  candidly  explained  my  part  in  the  only 
tangible  matter  of  accusation  contained  in  Sir  Robert  Kane’s 
letter.  That  no  others  really  exist,  I respectfully  submit  I 
am  entitled  to  maintain,  until  he  leaves  vague  generalities, 
and  states  individual  instances,  which  he  has  not  ventured  to 
do  in  his  letter. 

“I  have,  &c., 

“ J.  R.  Harvey.” 


“ ‘ Appendix  A. 

“ ‘St.  Patrick’s -place,  January  3rd,  1853. 

“ ‘Dear  Sir  Robert  Kane,— I have  been  thinking  I should 
tell  you  of  the  position  in  which  matters  are,  with  respect  to 
the  set  of  casts,  sameasDr.  Montgomery’s,  which  Iliad  instruc- 
tions to  procure  for  the  College. 

‘ ‘ ‘ From  the  commencement  I had,  by  frequent  application, 
to  urge  on  Mr.  Connor,  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Trinity 
College,  the  necessity  of  despatch.  I. hoped  I had  succeeded 
in  procuring  all  in  time  for  my  lectures  last  spring ; I got  one 
load  down,  and  he  told  me  the  others  were  all  but  ready  to 
follow,  and  should  be  sent  at  once.  I have  written  numberless 
times,  and  have  got  no  reply ; and  even  went  to  look  for  him 
when  in  Dublin,  and  both  wrote  to  and  called  on  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery, to  try  if  he  would  assist  me  ; and  he  promised  he  would 
see  him  about  it.  Now,  I see  no  use  in  writing  further.  He  is 
an  odd  sort  of  genius,  and,  I believe,  his  great  irregularity  and 
want  of  system  are  at  the  root  of  it  all.  A personal  applica- 
tion might  get  him  to  send  them — as  I think  it  very  likely  they 
are  ready,  or  nearly  so— at  any  rate,  I think  it  best  to  mention 
the  matter  to  you,  in  case  you  should  think  proper  to  do  any 

thing  about  it,  while  on  the  spot.  

‘“Yours  truly, 

•“  J.  R.  Harvey.’” 

Therewere  added, I think,  some  unimportant  remarks, 
stating  that  he  had  offered  to  give  some  additional  casts, 
as  an  atonement  for  his  delay.  I copied  the  foregoing 
from  the  rough  draft  of  the  letter. 

“ ‘ Appendix  B. 

“ ‘ [Private.]  51,  Stephen ’s-green,  22nd  January,  1853. 

‘ ‘ ‘ My  dear  Dr.  Harve  v, — After  I had  received  yours  of  the 

■ , I had  expected  to  find  opportunities  of  communicating 

with  Dr.  Sliewbridge  Connor  on  the  subject,  but  owing  to 
various  causes  did  not  succeed.  I have,  however,  forwarded 
your  note  to  him,  and  requested  his  attention  to  it,  so  that  you 
will  probably  hear  yourself  from  him. 

“ ‘ I acted  in  it,  of  course,  at  your  desire,  but  only  as  a private 
individual,  your  note  to  me  not  having  been  in  any  way  official. 
Should  any  other  difficulties  or  delays  occur,  and  that  you  wish 
to  communicate  with  me  officially,  you  can,  of  course,  do  so 
when  you  please.'  ” 

The  few  observations  with  which  I prefaced  the  read- 
ing of  these  documents  are  all  that  I think  it  necessary 
to  trouble  the  Commissioners  with  at  present. 


George  Boole,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  sworn  The 

and  examined.  Co”  n™, 

2276.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Mathema-  CoBg’ 

tics  1 — I am,  my  Lord.  George 

2277.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  receive  Soole, ll.j). 
any  explanation  you  may  wish  to  make  in  reference 

to  the  personal  matters  brought  forward  by  the  Presi- 
dent?— I wish  to  state,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I did 
not  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  addressing  a letter 
to  the  public  newspapers  without  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. I did  so  upon  the  following  grounds: — 

Sir  Robert  Kane  had  put  forth  statements  which 
it  appeared  to  me  if  I had  been  silent  respecting, 

I should  have  been  decidedly  guilty  of  falsehood.  I have 
long  felt  most  deeply  the  evils  under  which  the  College 
has  been  suffering  from  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  conduct.  I 
can  refer,  if  the  Commissioners  so  desire  it,  to  instances 
in  which  I have  shown  in  former  years,  and  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  my  sense  of  the  evils  the  Col- 
lege has  suffered  by  the  President’s  absence.  I believed 
that  the  existence  of  the  College  was  threatened  by  that 
absence,  and  by  the  discussions  which  were  perpetually 
arising  respecting  the  powers  and  authority  of  the 
Council.  If  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  letter  has  been  already 
laid  before  the  Commissioners  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  me  to  read  it ; but  the  parts  to  which  I specially 
refer  are  the  following 

2278.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  refer  to  the  letter  which  Sir 
Robert  Kane  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cork  Exa- 
miner 1 — Yes ; it  is  headed  “ Queen’s  University  Office, 

Dublin,  6th  November,  1856.” 

2279.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  have  already 
had  this  letter  before  them* ; but  you  can  read  such  por- 
tions as  you  rely  on  ? — I have  to  state,  then,  that  I 
replied  to  that  letter,  because,  I believed,  the  College 
was  suffering  from  the  continued  absence  of  the  Pre- 
sident, and  from  the  want  of  any  defined  authority  here. 

The  portion  of  the  President’s  letter  to  which  I had 
occasion  particularly  to  refer,  was  first,  that  in  which  it 
was  stated  or  implied  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
discontinuance  of  public  lectures  was  to  be  attributed 
to  other  persons,  my  belief  being,  and  I think  it  can 
be  proved  that  I was  correct  in  that  belief,  that  it  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  President’s  own  act ; and  in  the 
next  place  what  had  reference  to  the  Vice-President. 

My  first  letter  was  published  in  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter, 
of  November  13,  1856. 

2280.  That  letter  has  been  already  put  in,f  and  you 
are  at  liberty  to  make  such  observations  on  it  as  you 
may  deem  necessary  ? — My  belief  that  the  discontinu- 
ance of  public  lectures  was  the  President’s  own  act  was 
founded  upon  what  I had  heard  (I  am  not  sure  whether 
I had  heard  it  directly)  from  the  two  Professors  referred 
to  in. my  letter,  relating  to  the  discontinuance  of  public 
lectures.  Professors  Mills  and  Read  perfectly  remember 
the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  College  on  the 
subject,  and  will,  I dare  say,  be  able  to  state  how  far 
my  representation  was  the  correct  one.  I am  not  able, 
on  this  occasion,  to  do  more  than  to  repeat  my  entire 
belief  that  the  statement  was  true,  and  that  it  was 
called  for ; and  to  request  the  Commissioners  to  exa- 
mine the  two  Professors  who  are  referred  to  as  being 
personally  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  Professor 
Connellan.  I believed,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
character  of  Dr.  Ryall,’ Vice-President  of  the  College, 
was  in  some  degree  attacked  by  one  of  the  statements ; 
but  I do  not  think  that  that  would  have  been  a sufficient 
reason,  nor  would  the  former  have  been  a sufficient  rea- 
son, for  taking  the  course  which  I did,  had  it  not  been 
for  other  passages  in  the  letter.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  President's  letter  appeared  to  me  to  bo  designed 
expressly  to  prove  that  no  injury  resulted  in  conse- 
quence of  his  absence  from  the  College ; and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  other  Professors  in  the  College  were  im- 
plicated in  his  statement.  He  says  : — 

“Having  arrived  in  Cork,  I discharged  all  the  duties 
belonging  to  my  office,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Session.  I 
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The  inspected  all  the  departments.  I consulted  with  and  received 

Queen’s  the  Report  of  every  Professor,  and  made,  in  concert  with 

College,  those  gentlemen,  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  business 

Cork,  of  their  classes.” 

docile* ll.d.  ^ s^e>  uPon_  ray  oath,  that  I had  no  communication 

from  the  President  during  his  -.stay  in  Cork.  After 
reading  the  letter  I met  two  other  Professors,  both  of 
whom  informed  me  that  they  had  no  communication 
from  the  President — that  he  had  not  in  any  way  con- 
sulted them.  I did  not  make  any  further  inquiry  on 
the  subject.  The  language  of  the  President’s  letter 
seemed  to  me  to  be  explicit — 

“ I inspected  all  the  departments.  I consulted  with  and 
received  the  Report  of  every  Professor,  and  made,  in  concert 
with  those  gentlemen,  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the 
business  of  then-  classes.” 

It  appeared  to  me  that  my  department  was,  for  a long 
time,  almost  entirely  neglected.  Requisitions  had  been 
sent  to  me  yearly,  calling  upon  me  to  make,  applica- 
tions for  the  repairs  and  the  fitments  required  in  my 
department.  I have  made  these  applications,  but  do 
not  remember  any  occasion  on  which  they  have  been 
attended  to.  I received  a letter  after  the  President 
had  left  the  College,  calling  upon  me  again  to  make  an 
application  for  repairs  and  fitments.  This  was  before 
the  publication  of  the  President’s  letter,  and  was  not  a 
communication  which  took  place  between  me  and  the 
President  during  his  stay  in  Cork.  I believed,  that  if  I 
allowed  the  positive  statement  of  the  President  to  pass 
uncontradicted,  I should  be  guilty  of  complicity  with 
a state  of  things  which  I believed  to  be  most  injurious 
to  the  Queen’s  College.  I beg  also  to  make  this  further 
statement,  that  I should  never  have  thought  of  writing 
to  a public  newspaper,  if  I had  not  believed  from  former 
experience  that  application  to  the  Government  was 
entirely  futile.  I had  in  my  mind  the  case  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  Body  Corporate  of  the  College 
to  the  Government,  when  these  disputed  points,  which 
had  caused  so  much  discussion  in,  and  so  much  injury 
to,  the  College,  were  embodied  in  a Memorial,  to  which 
the  Government  had  given  no  reply,  and  of  which,  so 
far  as  I know,  no  notice  has  been  taken.  I had  also  in 
ray  mind  the  case  which  has  been  referred  to  this 
morning  by  Dr.  Ryall,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Col- 
lege— the  case  in  which  a document  had  been  suppressed 
by  the  President  of  the  College.  I do  not  mean  now  to 
say,  or  imply,  that  that  suppression  was  intentional — I 
wholly  disclaim  the  idea  of  imputing  to  the  President 
any  such  inteution  ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  fact, 
that  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  that  circumstance, 
together  with  the  other  more  important  circumstance 
to  which  I have  referred,  rendered  it  hopeless  to 
address  any  communication  to  the  Government,  and  I 
know  I believed  that  if  I made  such  an  application  to  the 
Government,  it  would  receive  no  notice,  and  that  the 
time  for  contradicting  the  statements  contained  in  the 
President’s  letter  in  any  other  way  would  have  passed 
over.  Therefore,  after  the  most  serious  and  painful 
deliberation,  I decided  on  taking  the  course  which  I did ; 
and  in  taking  this  course,  I beg  to  say  most  explicitly, 
and  with  the  full  remembrance  that  I am  speaking  upon 
my  oath,  that  I was  actuated  by  no  personal  feelings 
towards  Sir  Robert  Kane ; but  I acted  in  the  way  I did 
with  a sense  of  the  most  painful  responsibility.  I, 
therefore,  declare  that  before  I adopted  the  course 
which  I did  adopt,  I fully  represented  to  myself  the 
injurious  effects  upon  my  own  position,  and  prospects, 
and  reputation,  that  that  course  would  produce.  I be- 
lieved that  it  would  endanger  my  Professorship ; but 
that  was  the  slightest  of  the  evils  which  I apprehended. 

I remember  no  instance  in  which  men  have  engaged  in 
public  controversy  in  the  columns  of  a newspaper,  for 
whatever  object,  without  being  themselves  the  losers, 
although  the  cause  for  which  they  fight  might  gain. 

2281.  Before  writing  your  letter  to  the  newspaper, 
in  reply  to  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  statement,  did  you  in  any 
way  ask  him  to  correct  it  ? — I did  not. 

2282.  On  a re-consideration  of  the  subject,  do  you 
believe  that  it  was  consistent  with  your  position  in  the 
College,  and  with  the  dignity  of  the  College,  to  write  a 


letter  in  the  public  papers  1— I have  only  to  repeat  what  The 
I before  stated,  that  I believed  the  College  was  suffering  Queen's 
most  serious  evils.  College, 

2283.  Is  it  your  present  belief  ? — It  was  my  belief  Cork-  ’ 
at  that  time ; and  it  is  now  my  belief  that  a remedy  George 
was  absolutely  needed — that  the  state  of  things  was 
desperate. 

2284.  Mr.  Price. — Can  you  give  any  reason  why 
you  did  not  submit  to  the  President  that  his  state- 
ment was  incorrect,  and  invite  him  to  qualify  it,  if 
on  your  representation,  it  was  shown  to  be  inaccu- 
rate 1 — I do  not  think  that  that  course  occurred  to  my 
mind.  I do  not  believe  that  if  it  had — I am  speaking 
on  my  oath,  and  therefore  will  not  say  that  if  it  had — 

I would  have  acted  on  it.  If  it  did  occur  to  me,  I 
did  not  act  upou  it,  because  I believed  that  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a course  would  be  of  no  use.  I will,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  put  in  a second 
letter  which  I addressed  to  the  same  newspaper,  in  reply 
to  Sir  Robert  Kane.*  It  is  contained  in  the  Cork  Daily 
Reporter  of  November  27th,  1S5G.  I believe  it  has 
not  been  referred  to. 

2285.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  have  read  this 

letter,  and  your  handing  it  in  is  quite  sufficient  ?— I 
have  stated  in  that  letter,  with  perfect  truth,  the  prin- 
cijml  motives  which  I had  for  engaging  in  the  con- 
troversy. I do  not  think  I could  add  more  on  this 
subject.  I most  fully  admit  that  the  course  which  I 
took  was  one  which,  in  a country  ordinarily  cir- 
cumstanced, would  be  wholly  inadmissible.  I do  not 
think  I should  have  dreamed  of  taking  such  a course 
in  England.  I beg  to  read  the  letter  which  I addressed 
to  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  publica- 
tion of  my  first  letter.  I did  not  forward  the  letter 
which  has  been  published  in  the  newspaper  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, but  I addressed  the  following  letter  to  him  : 

“ To  I-Iis  Excellency  the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

“My  Lord, —It  is  a duty  which  I owe  to  your  Lordship's 
Government,  to  acknowledge  myself  at  once,  the  author 
of  a letter  which  appears  in  the  Southern  Reporter  newspaper 
this  day,  under  the  signature  of  ‘ A Professor.’ 

“I  feel  that  it  would  be  wholly  improper  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  justification  of  the  course  which  I have  taken  in  replying 
to  an  official  superior,  on  matters  connected  with  the  public 
service,  beyond  what  the  circumstances  detailed  in  my  letter 
may  themselves  furnish. 

“I  deem  it  proper  to  add,  that  no  other  individual,  my 
wife  excepted,  had  any  knowledge,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the 
step  I was  taking,  the  entire  responsibility  of  which  rests 
upon  myself. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship’s  most 
obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

“ George  Boole, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

I have  already  stated,  that  with  regard  to  the  case  of 
Professor  Connellan  I have  no  personal  evidence  to 
give;  but  Professor  Mills,  as  one  of  the  Professors  re- 
ferred to,  can  prove,  if  required,  that  my  statement 
was  substantially  correct.  I do  not  conceive  it 
necessary  to  repeat  the  declaration  contained  in  my 
letter  in  reply  to  Sir  Robert  Kane’s,  that  there  has 
been  scarcely  any  intercourse  between  me  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  College,  Dr.  Ryall,  on  College  matters. 

I had  almost  entirely  abstained  from  discussing  College 
questions  with  Dr.  Ryall,  because  the  discussion  of 
questions  with  regard  to  which  we  were  not  prepared 
to  enter  upon  any  course  of  action,  appeared  to  me 
useless  and  painful.  I presume  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  also  to  say  that  Dr.  Ryall  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  course  which  I was  taking. 

2286.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  stated  that  it  was  un- 
necessary to  repeat  that  you  had  not  any  discussion  with 
Dr.  Ryall  on  Collegiate  matters? — Not  much  discussion. 

2287 . That  was  not  occasioned  by  a want  of  good  feel- 
ing between  you  and  Dr.  Ryall,  but  because  you  supposed 
discussion  would  lead  to  no  good  result?— That  was 
almost  the  sole  motive,  but  a certain  degree  of  coolness 
had  arisen  between  me  and  Dr.  Ryall,  partly,  I think,  in 
consequence  of  a difference  we  had  on  a College  question 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  358. 
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The  about  two  years  ago.  I should  not  say,  perhaps,  that 
Qbeen’s  there  was  no  intercourse,  but  it  was  in  a great  degree 
College,  avoidod ; and  if  subjects  were  mentioned  they  were 
^0BK‘  mentioned  very  casually,  and  did  not  give  rise  to  any 
OdorffB  grave  or  serious  discussion.  I beg,  however,  to  remove 
Boole,  ll.d.  any  impression  that  there  was  a breach  of  amity 
between  Dr.  Ryall  and  me.  I had  great  reluctance  to 
discuss  with  Dr.  Ryall  questions  relating  to  the  College. 

I thought  it  was  for  Dr.  ltyall’s  own  dignity  and  honor 
that  he  should  act  for  himself,  and  I had  a strong  dislike 
to  be  merely  talking  about  matters  with  regard  to  which 
I did  not  yet  see  the  proper  mode  of  personal  action.  I 
shall,  however, be  able  to  prove  (if  it  is  desired), that  I had 
not  concealed  my  opinion  respecting  the  state  of  things 
in  the  College.  At  the  last  Visitation  I shall  bo  able  to 
prove  that  I was  prepared  to  bring  forward  the  state  of 
the  College  before  the  Visitors.  Two  of  the  Professors 
who  are  now  present  can  confirm  that  statement.  On 
several  occasions  I had  made  known  my  opinion 
respecting  the  condition  of  things.  I will  read  a letter 
which  I addressed  to  Professor  Jack,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  being  proposed  to  give  a public  dinner  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President. 

2288.  Chairman. — At  what  period  was  it  proposed 
to  give  the  dinner  1 — My  letter  is  dated  December  14, 
18 55.  I do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Com- 
missioners with  matters  personal  to  myself,  but  with 
their  permission,  I will  read  this  letter  as  evidence  that 
when  the  occasion  called  for  it,  I did  not  conceal  my 
opinion,  but  that  I was  anxious  as  far  as  possible,  to 
preserve  the  distinction  between  private  and  public 
relations  in  the  College : — 

“ Cork.  December  14,  1855. 

“Dear  Sir, — I am  sorry  that  I shall  not  be  able  to  add 
my  name  to  the  memorial  now  in  course  of  signature,  inviting 
our  President  and  Vice-President  to  a dinner  in  the  College. 

“I  do  not  undervalue  the  blessing  of  peace  and  good-will 
among  the  members  of  an  Academical  Body,  and  if  the  step 
which  is  proposed  could  be  viewed  with  reference  to  this 
end  alone,  it  is,  I trust,  needless  for  me  to  say,  that  I should 
give  it  my  cordial  support.  You  know  that  when  the  sub- 
ject was  mentioned  to  me,  my  first  feeling  was  one  of  pleasure. 
It  would  indeed  be  an  evil  state  of  things  if  public  differences 
were  permitted  to  interrupt  the  kindly  relations  of  private  life. 

“But  beside  the  reason  which  then  occurred  to  me  for 
questioning  the  propriety  of  the  step,  another  of  graver 
moment  exists,  which  leaves  me  no  doubt  as  to  my  own 
course  of  duty.  An  invitation  to  dinner  given  to  official 
persons,  by  a public  Body,  is  generally  understood  to  imply 
an  approbation  of  their  official  conduct  and  policy.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that  the  conduct  and  policy  of  our  President, 
in  his  official  character  (a  character  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  private  life)  have  not  only  not  been  generally  approved 
by  me,  but  have,  in  some  instances,  been  regarded  by  me 
with  strong  feelings  of  disapproval.  Nor  do  I think  that  it 
is  a time  for  permitting  any  mistake  as  to  one's  real  opinions 
to  arise,  when  changes  are  understood  to  be  in  contemplation 
which  threaten  the  destruction,  not  merely  of  all  superior 
education,  but  I will  venture  to  add,  of  all  solid  instruction 
whatever,  within  the  College.” 

I should  say  that  the  changes  here  referred  to,  have 
reference  to  those  proposals  that  emanated  from  Gal- 
way College  respecting  alterations  in  the  Curriculum, 
one  of  which  was,  the  abolition  of  the  study  of  Greek. 
The  letter  continues  : — 

“ I beg  you,  while  communicating  to  those  with  whom 
you  are  acting  my  sincere  regret  that  I cannot  joiii  them,  to 
assure  them  that  I am  far  from  presuming  to  offer  any  cen- 
sure upon  then-  proceedings,  and  that  I fully  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  then-  motives.  I beg,  at  the  same  time,  on  my 
own  part  wholly  to  disclaim  any  private  motive  or  feeling  in 
the  course  which  I now  take. 

“ I remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

“ G.  Boot.e. 

“ Professor  Jack,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

2289.  Mr.  Gibson . — Did  the  dinner  take  place  1 — It 
took  place,  and  it  was  attended  by  some  of  the  Profes- 
sors, and  others  did  not  attend.  I was  one  of  those  who 
did  not  attend.  I may  here  bo  permitted  to  state  it 
has  appeared  to  me  that  for  a very  long  time  past  the 
moral  condition  of  the  College  1ms  suffered  from  the 
want  of  any  fully  recognised  authority,  and  that  the 
students  have  suffered  from  the  same  cause. 


2290.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — W ould  you  explain  your  The 
view  on  this  point  more  fully! — The  morale  of  the  Col-  Queen’s 
lege— the  general  tone  of  feeling  among  the  students — has  C0o“GE’ 

been  injuriously  affected  by  this  cause.  In  this  College  ' 

there  are  a great  number  of  young  men  whose  conduct  Georg* 
andcharacterwillbe  uninfluenced  by  surrounding  circum-  I2ook'  tL'I>' 
stances,  who  will  be  industrious,  and  who  will  in  every 
respect  conduct  themselves  in  a manner  becoming  their 
position ; but  there  are  others,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
in  every  Institution,  whom  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  elevate.  I think  that  between  the  two  there 
is  a very  considerable  number  who  are  greatly  influ- 
enced by  surrounding  circumstances ; and  I think  that 
had  there  been  in  this  College  a more  general  tone  of 
united,  cordial  feeling  among  the  Authorities  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  a more  recognised,  indisputable,  central  autho- 
rity, the  morale  of  the  College  would  be  better,  and 
the  middle  class  of  students  would  have  been  more  dis- 
posed to  industry  than  they  have  been.  At  the  same 
time,  I do  not  think  that  this  has  been  the  most  serious 
evil,  although  I think  that  the  tone  of  the  College  is 
lower  than  it  ought  to  be.  I beg  now  to  refer  to  one 
other  matter.  The  President  has  charged  me  very 
openly  with  neglect  of  Professorial  duty.  I have  replied 
to  that  in  my  second  letter  ; but  I think  it  right  to  read 
for  the  Commissioners  this  charge  against  me,  pub- 
lished in  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter,  of  November  20, 

1856 

“ One  remark  more  will  close  this  disagreeable  duty.  The 
Professor  declares  the  College  unsuccessful,  and  incapable  of 
being  successful,  owing  to  my  mal-administration.  I regard 
not  his  attacks  as  to  myself,  but  I protest  against  bis  slanders 
on  his  brother  Professors.  Ilis  statement  is  untrue,  and  he 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  its  untruth.  The  only  department  in 
the  College  in  which  students  have  been  found  to  fail  is  that 
of  which  he  has  charge.  The  only  branch  of  instruction,  the 
defects  in  which  have  drawn  upon  the  College  formal  notice 
and  censure  is  that  of  which  he  is  Professor.  The  untiring 
exertions,  the  enlightened  zeal,  the  talents,  and  the  harmo- 
nious co-operation  of  the  body  of  Professors  have  secured  to 
the  Cork  College  that  success,  beyond  either  of  the  other 
Queen’s  Colleges,  which  it  will  be  my  pleasing  duty,  publicly, 
before  long,  to  demonstrate ; and  I would  advise  the  Professor 
that  when  he  calls  attention  to  my  conduct,  and  prepares  the 
impeachment  of  my  acts,  he  should,  at  the  same  tune,  give 
his  attention  to  those  points  in  which  he  has  been  already, 
although  unofficially  advised,  that  his  performance  of  duty 
will  require  improvement.” 

In  reply  to  the  general  charge  of  failure  in  my  de- 
partment, I have  only  to  hand  in  to  the  Commissioners 
a list  which  I obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  Dr.  Ball,  of  the  Honors  conferred 
in  the  departments  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences,  at  the  several  Examinations  which  have 
been  held  since  the  •commencement  of  the  University 
Examinations.*  From  this  Return  the  Commissioners 
will  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  last  year,  when  the 
students  from  Cork  generally  were  not  successful  at  the 
University  Examinations,  the  students  in  my  depart- 
ment were  not  behind  those  of  the  other  Colleges.  I 
am  ignorant  of  any  act  which  could  be  construed  into 
neglect  of  my  Professorial  duty  ; and  if  Sir  Robert  Kane 
has  any  thing  to  say  on  this  subject,  I should  be  glad  to 
hear  it  from  him.  I repeat,  I am  ignorant  of  having 
neglected  my  Professorial  duty,  and  I would,  ask  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners, 
if  ho  has  any  distinct  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  to  bring 
against  me,  that  he  will  now  state  it. 

2291.  [Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.k.s.,  &c.— I have  great 
pleasure  in  being  afforded  the  opportunity  of  stating  what 
the  paragraph  in  the  letter,  which  has  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  by  Professor  Boole, 
refers  to.  I beg,  in  the  first  instance,  however,  to  bear 
testimony  in  the  strongest  manner  to  the  excellence  of 
Professor  Boole’s  instruction,  and  the  diligence  with 
which  he  discharges  his  Professorial  duties,  almost 
universally,  within  the  scope  of  his  department;  and 
that  the  pupils  trained  under  him  have  been  in  many 
respects  eminently  successful,  and  have  done  credit  to 
the  College.  I confess,  however,  that  I wrote  the  para- 
* Vide  Documents,  p.  3ti0. 
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The  graph  in  question  under  a sense  that  Dr.  Boole  had 
Queen’s  done  an  injustice  to  the  Colleges  generally,  and  his  own 
CtoRK^’  GoUeSe  particularly.  He  had  stated  openly  in  the 

' newspapers  that  the  College  had  been  unsuccessful,  and 

George  that  it  did  not  deserve  to  succeed.  Professor  Boole  is 
Boole,  ll.d.  a Mathematician  of  European  celebrity,  and,  as  a 
Mathematician,  this  College  has  always  boasted  of  him. 
The  circumstance  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  of  my 
letter,  I have  never  formally  mentioned,  nor  would  I 
now  but  for  the  peculiar  position  in  which  I stand 
before  the  Commissioners.  Dr.  Boole,  although  a 
gentleman  of  such  eminent  distinction  in  Mathematics, 
has,  as  every  great  Mathematician  has,  peculiar  tastes. 
Some  mpn  of  eminent  distinction  in  this  branch  of 
study,  manifest  a partiality  for  the  Analytical  method, 
others  for  the  Geometrical  method. 

2292.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  beg  to  remind 
you  that  they  cannot  allow  a long  interruption  ? — I 
beg  of  the  Commissioners  not  to  blame  me  for  it — I 
shall  only  occupy  them  with  a few  further  observations. 
It  bad  been  frequently  represented  to  me  that  Dr.  Boole 
was  carrying  on  his  Mathematical  Course  in  a manner 
which  imparted  to  it  the  character  of  being  too  special ; 
and  I understood  that  for  the  students  a very  essential 
portion  of  instruction  was  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 
I made  no  remark  regarding  it,  until  I received  from 
Colonel  Portlock,  who  was  then  Superintendent  at 
Woolwich,  a letter  stating,  that  he  felt  obliged  to  call 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  students  who 
went  to  Woolwich  from  this  College  were  not  instructed 
in  the  Elements  of  Geometry.  I placed  this  letter  in 
Dr.  Boole’s  hands ; I told  him  it  was  a matter  of  which 
I would  not  take  the  slightest  official  notice — that  I 
would  not  communicate  with  the  Council  about  it,  but 
leave  it  to  him  to  make  what  arrangements  he  thought 
fit.  The  respect  I entertained  for  Dr.  Boole  as  a man 
of  Science  induced  me  to  take  that  un-official  course, 
and  from  a feeling  that  he  would  do  whatever  was 
necessary.  In  writing  the  paragraph  in  question,  I 
did  feel  that  Dr.  Boole’s  reference  to  the  failure  of  the 
College  was  uncalled  for,  and  I alluded  to  the  circum- 
stance of  Dr.  Boole’s  omission  of  Elementary  Geometrical 
teaching  as  that  which,  if  I bad  been  unfriendly  towards 
him,  I might  have  called  his  attention  officially  to.] 

2293.  I have  only  to  make  this  observation  with  re- 
spect to  the  Examination  at  Woolwich,  to  whieh  Colonel 
Portlock  made  reference.  I do  not  at  this  moment 
know  the  name  of  more  than  one  of  the  candidates 
who  went  to  Woolwich,  but  they  went  entirely  with- 
out consulting  us.  Mr.  Shea,  the  one  who  succeeded 
on  a late  occasion,  when  he  presented  himself  at  the 
Sessional  Examination,  received  from  me  the  lowest 
mark  I could  possibly  give — a mark  which  is  con- 
sidered by  the  College  as  disqualifying.  A re-examina- 
tion was  recommended  by  me  to  the  Council,  which 
being  allowed  him,  took  place  three  months  after,  at 
which  he  passed.  I make  this  statement  to  show,  that 
I could  not  be  fairly  charged  with  the  failure  of  those 
particular  students.  It  so  happens  that  none  of  our 
even  tolerable  students,  have  ever  presented  themselves 
at  Woolwich,  but  one,  and  he  passed.  I have  to  add, 
that  I never  neglected  to  impart  instruction  in  Ele- 
mentary Geometry.  I admit  that  I have  devoted  more 
attention  to  it  the  last  year  or  two  than  I formerly  did, 
but  it  never  was  neglected.  My  impression  had  always 
been,  that  in  the  Mathematical  course  pursued  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  General  Geometry  received  far  too 
much  attention.  In  Cork  College,  the  Analytical  method 
was  very  much  practised,  but  in  Trinity  College  the 
Geometrical  method  received  the  highest  attention. 
My  own  mode  of  proceeding  was  founded  upon  my  own 
views  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  Mathematical  course ; but  I fully  desire  to  state, 
that  my  views  have  been  in  some  degree  changed,  and  at 
present  I devote  more  attention  to  Elementary  Geometry 
than  I formerly  did ; but,  as  I have  said,  it  was  never 
neglected,  it  always  formed  a part  of  the  Elementary  Ma- 
thematical course.  I accept  cordially  Sir  Robert  Kane’s 
statement,  and  I trust  be  will  believe  that  I have  not 
been  actuated  in  the  course  I Lave  taken  by  any  per- 
sonal feeling.  It  was  to  me  a source  of  great  pain  when  I 


felt  compelled  by  a sense  of  duty  to  write  my  first  letter;  The 
and  thus,  entirely  disclaiming  all  personal  feeling,  I Queen's 
beg  to  say  distinctly,  that  my  views  on  the  public  ques-  Colueqe, 
tions  raised  remain  quite  unaltered.  Cork. 

2294.  Mr.  Price. — When  Sir  Robert  Kane  spoke  to  OeoT^T 
you  upon  the  subject  of  Colonel  Portlock’s  letter  did  Eook<  **■»• 
you  make  any  change  in  your  mode  of  conducting  the 
instruction  in  your  class  ?— I did  not  make  any  change. 

I think  it  is  probable  that  after  receiving  the  commu- 
nication from  Colonel  Portlock,  I instituted  inquiries 
myself  into  the  subject. 

2295.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  date  of  that  com- 
munication ? — I do  not  know.  I beg  further  to  state 
apart  from  any  personal  considerations,  that  in  my 
opinion  there  are  difficulties  connected  with  our  Pro- 
fessorial and  Tutorial  system  of  teaching,  one  of 
which  is,  that  the  students  who  have  not  a special 
desire  for  the  subject,  do  not,  and  cannot,  receive  from 
the  Professor  that  amount  of  personal  attention  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  a satisfactory  degree  of  progress. 

2296.  Chairman. — This  portion  of  your  statement 

you  had  better  reserve  for  your  further  examination  ? 

Very  well.  I beg  to  be  allowed  to  repeat,  before  finish- 
ing, that  while  I am  fully  sensible  of  the  evil,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  of  the  course  which  I have 
taken,  I do  not  regret  that  course.  I regret  the  cir- 
cumstances accompanying  it,  but  I do  not  regret  the 
course  itself.  I do  not  repent  what  I have  done  ■ and 
I would  receive  with  joy  dismissal  from  my  Professor- 
ship, if  that  dismissal  led  to  a more  wholesome  state  of 
things  in  this  College. 


Richard  Horner  Mills,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy,  sworn  and  examined. 

2297.  Chairman.— Have  you  any  statement  that  you  Richard  n 
wish  to  make  relative  to  the  personal  matters  which  m!*,  a.u.‘ 
have  been  brought  under  our  notice?— The  Memorial 
which  has  been  brought  before  the  Commissioners  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts— those  parts  which  are  of  a 
personal  character,  and  those  parts  which  raise  the  legal 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  validity  of  the 
claims  which  the  President  had  made.  These  claims  were 
subsequently  embodied,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself,  in  the  shape  of  the  four  questions  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Government  in  June,  1854.  In  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  Memorial  which  is  personal,  I have  yet 
to  learn  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  has  contradicted  any  por- 
tion of  it,  or  attempted  to  disprove  its  truth.  With  re- 
ference to  the  circulation  of  the  Memorial,  I feel  that 
nothing  but  a case  of  extreme  urgency  would  justify 
the  course  which  was  adopted.  I recollect  the  state- 
ment made  by  Dr.  Ryall  to-day  or  yesterday  (and  I 
mention  it  now  lest  I should  forget  it),  as  to  his  reluct- 
ance to  be  concerned  in  the  publication  of  the  Memo- 
rial. That  statement  is  perfectly  correct.  I recollect 
distinctly,  that  the  publication  of  the  Memorial  was 
pressed  upon  him  by  myself— and,  as  I believe,  by  other 
members  of  the  College,  but  certainly  by  myself— and 
at  length  he  gave,  reluctantly,  and  very  reluctantly,  his 
assent  to  its  publication.  He  was  cognizant  of  the 
resolution  which  appears  on  the  Minute  Book,  that 
Dr.  Harvey  and  I should  form  a committee  of  publica- 
tion and  circulation  of  the  Memorial ; but  further  than 
that,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  publication  or  circulation. 

I am  bound  to  make  that  statement  with  respect  to 
Dr.  Ryall ; but  I feel  that  I should  justify  my  own  part 
and  that  of  the  other  Professors  who  were  concerned  in 
the  publication  of  this  document,  in  the  course  which 
we  then  adopted.  I am  bound  to  say,  that  the  reason 
why  1 approved  of  the  publication  of  that  Memorial— 
be  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  justifiable  or 
not— I swear  positively  that  the  reason  which  influenced 
me  was,  because  I did  believe  that  the  constitution  of 
the  College  would  be  gone,  and  that  it  would  not  receive 
fair  play,  if  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  were  not 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 
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The  2298.  Mr.  Price. — You  have  been  .speaking  of  the 
Queen’s  publication  of  the  Memorial.  We  have  been  told  that 
College,  ^ waa  only  intended  to  circulate  it  privately  among 
Cobk.  members  of  the  Government.  I understand  you  to 
jj chard-  ff-  speak  of  publication  in  a much  wider  sense,  and  I wish 
mils.  a.h.  t0  know  whether  the  resolution  authorizing  its  circu- 
lation was  intended  to  have  that  extensive  operation? — 
It  was  on  my  part  so  intended.  Dr.  Ryall  has  stated 
that  when  ho  acceded  to  the  resolution  for  publication 
and  circulation,  that  it  was  only  contemplated  to  circu- 
late it  among  the  members  of  the  Government.  I can- 
not at  present  call  to  mind  what  were  my  own  feelings 
at  the  time  that  the  resolution  was  adopted  ; but  I do 
feel,  and  felt,  in  common  with  many  other  Professors  of 
the  College,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  it  was 
necessary  public  opinion  should  be  called  to  the  subject, 
in  order  that  the  constitution  of  the  College  might 
receive  that  full  and  fair  trial,  which  I saw  that  it 
would  not  otherwise  meet  with. 

2299.  Am  I to  understand  that  not  only  you  were  of 
opinion  it  was  necessary  to  have  this  publication,  but 
that  you  admit  the  fact  of  having  given  it  such  publica- 
tion ? — No  doubt  of  the  fact.  I did  not  myself  send, 
nor  do  I believe  any  Professor  in  the  College  sent  it 
around  to  all  the  newspapers  in  which  it  subsequently 
appeared.  They  copied  it  from  each  other. 

2300.  Still  your  avowal  implies  that  whatever  degree 
of  publication  it  received  virtually  involved  the  circu- 
lation through  the  newspapers,  be  they  one  or  many  ? — 
It  does.  I felt  that  the  case  was  one  of  great  urgency ; 
and  I would  respectfully  submit  to  the  Commissioners, 
if  they  do  not  think  the  observations  out  of  place,  the 
reasons  which  satisfied  me,  and  which,  I consider,  will 
at  least  afford  them  probable  grounds  for  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  course  of  which  I approved  and 
adopted  was  a prudent  oue.  Not  long  before  the  period 
in  question,  a very  unpleasant  occurrence  took  place  in 
the  College,  connected  with  a Professor,  who  has  since 
ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  Professorial  Body — Mr. 
Lane,  Professor  of  Engineering.  It  was  the  part  which 
the  President  took  in  that  transaction,  and  I am  bound 
to  add,  the  part  which,  through  inattention  or  indiffer- 
ence, the  Government  also  took  in  it,  which  led  me  to 
the  conclusion,  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion  would  save  the  constitution  of  the  College. 
Before  I go  into  the  facts  connected  with  the  case  of 
Professor  Lane,  I may  mention,  that  the  evidence  which 
the  President  himself  has  given  would  certainly  imply 
that  the  constitution  of  the  College  was  not,  at  all  events, 
prejudiced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  publication  whicb 
the  Memorial  received,  for  it  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Commissioners  that  he  has  stated  the  then 
Government  privately  intimated  to  him  an  opinion 
which  was  satisfactory  to'  him.  If  the  Government 
came  to  a conclusion  which  satisfied  him  with  reference 
to  his  Presidential  rights,  but  which  they  only  intimated 
to  him  privately,  I submit,  the  inference  is,  that 
they  would  have  intimated  it  publicly,  but  that  they 
thought  the  public  would  not  have  received  it  favor- 
ably. Professor  Lane  was  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing in  this  College,  and  a question  arose  as  to  the  amount 
of  Field  Exercises  that  should  be  given  to  the  students. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1851,  this  question  was  referred 
to  the  College  Council,  which  was  presided  over  at  the 
time  by  the  President,  and  was  by  the  College  Council 
referred  to  the  Science  Faculty  of  which  Professor  Lane 
was  then  a member,  and  which  comprised  eight  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College.  Professor  Lane  drew  up  a Report 
which  he  submitted  to  the  Science  Faculty  for  its  adop- 
tion. The  date  of  his  Report  is  15th  March,  1851 ; and 
the  Science  Faculty  adopted  it  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

“On  March  15th,  1851,  Dean  in  the  chair — Present: 
Professors  Ilincks,  Read,  Lane,  Shaw,  Nicol,  and  Boole.  The 
Dean  read  the  order  of  Council,  dated  March  1 1 tlx,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Faculty  should  consider  the  subject  of  Practical 
Mechanics,  as  referred  to  at  page  95  of  the  Calendar,  and  also 
that  of  Land  Surveying,  in  connexion  with  the  Agricultural 
and  Engineering  Schools.  Professor  Lane  read  a report 
which  he  had  prepared,  and  these  subjects  having  been  dis- 


cussed, it  was  proposed  by  Professor  Boole,  and  seconded  by  The 
Professor  Nicol,  and  resolved — Queen’s 

“That  Professor  Lane’s  report  upon  the  state  of  the  College, 
Engineering  School,  as  now  read,  be  approved  of,  and  that  it  Cork. 
be  entered  upon  the  Minutes,  and  transmitted  to  the  Council ; RichaTd  B 
that  with  reference  to  the  general  subject  of  Field  Practice  in  a.m.’ 
the  teaching  of  Surveying,  the  Faculty  accepts  the  principle 
stated  by  Professor  Lane — namely,  that  Field  Practice  to 
some  extent  is  a necessary  part  of  instruction,  but  chiefly  so 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  the  student  has 
learned  in  class  lecture.” 

The  President  thought  that  Professor  Lane — and  I 
am  sure  he  entertained  this  idea  from  the  best  possible 
motives — should  give  a greater  amount  of  Field  Instruc- 
tion than  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing ; but  Professor 
Lane’s  view  with  reference  to  Field  Exercises  was  this, 
that  if  the  whole  of  the  period  which  is  allotted  to 
instruction  in  Civil  Engineering  was  devoted  to  Field 
Exercises,  that  would  not  make  a man  an  expert  Practical 
Surveyor;  and  that  the  object  of  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing being  to  teach  the  subject  scientifically,  the  object  of 
Field  Exercises  was  merely  to  illustrate  the  lectures  so 
taught,  and  to  give  the  students  facility  in  the  mani- 
pulation and  use  of  instruments.  The  Science  Faculty 
adopted  Professor  Lane’s  view.  The  Report  and  Resolu- 
tion were  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  the  Minutes  of  the 
Faculty  were  confirmed.  Upon  the  principle  contained 
in  the  Report  of  Professor  Lane,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Science  Faculty  in  the  terms  of  the  Resolution  which 
I have  read,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Council, 

Professor  Lane  continued  to  conduct  his  class  till  the 
close  of  the  Session — --namely,  the  middle  of  June,  1851. 

The  next  Session  commenced  in  October,  and  Professor 
Lane  resumed  the  instruction  of  his  class  upon  the  same 
principle  which  had  been  generally  affirmed,  and  hereto- 
fore adopted,  and  continued  to  do  so  down  to  the  month 
of  December,  1851.  Upon  the  10th  of  December,  1851, 

Professor  Lane  was  applied  to  for  information  with  re- 
ference to  various  subjects  by  the  Registrar,  acting  by 
the  direction  of  the  President : — 

“Queen’s  College,  Cork.  10th  December,  1851. 

“ Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  President  to  state  that  he  is 
anxious  to  obtain  from  you,  as  soon  as  possible,  information 
on  the  following  points: — 

“ ist. — As  to  whether,  and  how  frequently,  instructions  in 
Surveying,  by  means  of  Practical  Exercises  in  the  Field,  have 
been  given  to  the  students  of  your  classes  during  the  present 
Session. 

“2nd. — As  to  whether  any,  and  what  Surveying  instru- 
ments, belonging  to  the  College,  are  used  by  the  students  in 
such  Practical  Exercises. 

“ 3rd In  whose  responsible  charge  for  safety  are  those 

instruments  considered  to  be  during  those  PracticalExercises. 

“ 4th.— Whether,  and  to  what  extent,  you  have  yourself 
conducted  the  instruction  in  Surveying,  including  those 
Practical  Exercises  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field. 

“5th. — "Whether  the  Engineering  and  Agricultural  stu- 
dents have  equally  participated  in  that  instruction  in  Prac- 
tical Exercises,  and  whether  there  is  any  difference  made  in 
the  frequency  or  nature  of  the  instruction  in  Practical  Exer- 
cises given  to  those  classes. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Francis  Albani,  Registrar.” 

On  the  16th  of  December,  1851,  Professor  Lane 
replied. 

The  following  is  the  reply : — 

“December  16,  1851. 

“ Sib, I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 

the  10th  inst.,  asking  me  certain  questions,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  President,  and  beg,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
subjoin  the  following  answers  thereto,  although  in  doing  so, 

I decline  admitting  that  there  is  any  authority  within  the 
College,  except  the  Council,  that  has  a right  to  put  official 
questions  to  a Professor  concerning  educational  matters. 

“In  answer  to  the  first  question,  the  students  of  my  Senior 
class  have  been  frequently  engaged  this  Session  in  out-door 
Practical  Exercises,  and  'the  majority  have  produced  very 
respectable  results. 

u 2nd The  instruments  used  in  such  Practical  Exercises 

this  Session  have  been  Spirit-level,  Optical  Square,  Chain, 

Tape,  & c.  . 

» 3rd In  answer  to  this  question  I beg  leave  to  refer  the 

President  to  a Report  upon  Engineering  Education  in  this 
College,  which  I made  on  March  15th  last,  to  the  Science 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


The  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  which  was  unanimously 
Queen ’s  adopted  by  them,  entered  upon  their  Minutes,  and  laid  before 
College,  the  Council.  This  cpiestion  was  amongst  others  brought 
(jORK~  before  the  notice  of  the  Council  in  that  Report.  I have  not 
Richard  JT.  ^Geu  informed  what  arrangement  the  Council  made  in  refer- 
hiills  a.si."  ence  thereto. 

“ 4th. — I have  not  myself  conducted  any  out-door  instruc- 
tion in  the  use  of  instruments  this  Session ; that  part  of  the 
course  for  the  Junior  class  embracing  the  use  of  instruments 
has  not  yet  been  reached. 

“ 5th — In  the  instruction  in  the  Surveying  class,  no  differ- 
ence is  made  between  the  Engineering  and  Agricultural 
students. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ C.  B.  Lane. 

“ To  the  Registrar,  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

In  reply  to  that  letter,  there  was  one  written  by 
direction  of  the  President,  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1851.  I would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  this  letter.  They  may  perceive  that 
up  to  this  period  the  difference  which  arose  between  the 
President  and  Professor  Lane  was  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  Field  Exercises.  The  matter  had,  in  the  pre- 
vious Session,  been  referred  to  the  Science  Faculty;  the 
Faculty  reported  unanimous^.  The  Council  adopted 
their  Report,  and  the  Professor  conducted  his  instruc- 
tion down  to  the  18th  December,  1851,  in  accordance 
with  that  Report. 

2301.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Are  you  aware  that 
this  question  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  in 
June,  1851? — I will  come  to  that  just  now.  This  is 
the  letter  which  was  received  by  Professor  Lane : — 
“Queen’s  College,  Cork.  18th  December,  1851. 

“Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  President  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1 6th  inst.,  and  in  regard  to 
same  to  state,  that  if  you  consider  the  President  has  not  autho- 
rity to  require  .from  the  Professors  information  on  educational 
topics,  respecting  then-  Departments,  you  take  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Professors  respectively. 

“I  am  directed  to  state  that  the  President  does  not  find 
the  answers  you  have  furnished  quite  satisfactory,  and  to 
request  that  you  will  furnish  further  replies.  The  President 
also  directs  me  to  request  that  you  will  state  how  far  the 
instruction,  by  Practical  Exercises  in  Surveying  in  the  field, 
was  carried  out  by  you  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  May, 
and  June,  last,  in  accordance  with  the  undertaking  of  your 
Faculty,  and  the  resolution  of  Council  of  the  18th  of  March, 
1851,  of  which  a copy  is  annexed. 

“ In  regard  to  the  adoption  of  your  Report  by  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  President  directs  me  to 
refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Science  Division 
of  the  16th  June  last,  of  which  the  President  believes  you  to 
have  been  well  aware,  but  which  I am  directed  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  allow  you  to  refer  to,  and  copy,  should  you  wish  to 
do  so. 

“The  President  trusts  that  you  will  furnish  the  fuller 
and  the  additional  information  without  .any  unnecessary 
delay. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“Francis  Axbani,  Registrar.” 

“ '■Resolution  of  Council , \8th  March,  1851. 

‘ Resolved — That  m approving  the  Report  of  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Council  express  their 
satisfaction  at  learning  that  Professor  Lane  proposes  to 
commence  Practical  Field  Exercises  in  Surveying,  believing 
these  to  be  a necessary  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  Sur- 
veying classes  of  the  Engineering  and  Agricultural  schools.’ ” 

The  Commissioners  will,  therefore,  perceive  that  the 
Report  having  been  adopted  in  the  month  of  March, 
that  a resolution  of  the  Council  having  been  passed  on 
the  18th  of  March,  there  is  now,  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, a letter  written  by  the  direction  of  the  President, 
apprizing  the  Professor  who  presented  that  Report  of 
certain  evidence  which  was  given  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Science  Division  on  the  16th  June,  “of  which  the 
President  believes  you  to  have  been  well  aware.”  That 
evidence,  I have  to  tell  the  Commissioners,  was  given 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  which  took  place  in 
the  Session  1850-51,  that  it  was,  strictly  speaking, 
given  when  the  College  Session  had  closed.  This  evi- 
dence was  given,  I submit,  with  the  view  of  explaining 
away  the  Report  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Science 
Faculty. 


2302.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  was  the  date  of  the  meet-  The 
ing  you  refer  to?— The  16th  of  June,  1851.  This  evi-  Queen’s 
dence  was  never  officially,  or  at  all,  communicated  ^oli-ege, 
though  an  extract  from  it  may  have  been  communicated’  CoRg- 
to  the  Professor  to  whom  it  related ; nor  was  it  com-  Richard  r. 
municated  at  all  to  any  member  of  his  Faculty  who  MiUs< 
adopted  the  Report.  I heard  that  one  of  the  Professors 

in  passing  through  the  Council  room  saw  the  evidence 
upon  the  book,  and  that  he  apprized  Professor  Lane  of  it. 

2303.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington .■ — Did  Professor  Lane 

ever  tell  you  that  it  was  not  communicated  to  him  ? I 

heard  that  a Professor  accidentally  saw  it. 

2304.  I am  not  talking  of  that  Professor,  but  did 
Professor  Lane  ever  tell  you  he  had  not  received 
intimation  of  this  evidence  from  anybody? — He  re- 
peatedly told  me  he  had  not  received  intimation  of 
it ; but  he  may  have  told  me  that  a Professor  had  seen 
it.  I think  it  probable  that  Professor  Lane  may  have 
told  me  that,  but  I do  not  recollect. 

2305.  As  I understand,  the  evidence  referred  to  was, 
pro  tanto,  intended  to  explain  away  the  view  which 
you  considered  the  Science  Faculty  took  as  to  the 
value  of  Field  Instruction  in  Practical  Surveying? — That 
was  the  opinion  of  all  the  Science  Division,  except  the 
Dean. 

2306.  Are  you  aware,  besides  the  substance  of  the 
interrogatories  and  responses  which  passed  between  the 
President  and  the  Dean  of  the  Science  Division  at  that 
meeting  of  the  16th  of  June,  1851,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  adopted  by  the  Council: — “ Resolved — That 
under  the  Head  of  Surveying,  in  the  Prospectus  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  it  be  stated  that  Practical  Exercises  in 
the  Field  will  be  given  throughout  the  Session,  as  will  be 
arranged  by  the  Council  with  the  Professor?” — I have 
no  doubt  but  it  was,  although  I am  not  aware  of  the 
fact ; but  that  relates  to  the  Prospectus. 

2307.  That  Prospectus  would,  I presume,  have  come 
out  before  the  ensuing  Session  ? — No  doubt. 

2308.  If,  therefore,  it  came  out  at  the  period  at  which 
it  was  natural  to  expect,  that  period  would  be  before 
the  18th  of  December? — Yes;  but  you  perceive  that 
Sir  Robert  Kane’s  letter  was  a general  inquiry  as  to 
how  he  conducted  the  Field  Exercises  of  his  class  during 
the  previous  Session. 

2309.  Mr.  Price. — If  the  President  heard  that  Pro- 
fessor Lane  had  been  informed  of  tliis  evidence  in 
October  or  November,  he  was  right  in  saying  in  Decem- 
ber he  was  aware  of  it  ? — No  doubt ; but  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  say  he  was  aware  of  it  during  the  months  of 
March,  or  April,  or  May,  or  June,  during  which  months 
the  Professor  was  discharging  his  duty  in  accordance 
with  his  Report. 

2310.  Mr.  Gibson. — At  what  period  of  the  Session 
was  the  Professor  of  Engineering  to  have  taken  out  the 
young  men,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  Field  Exercise  ? 

— I cannot  venture  to  say ; but  I should  presume  in  the 
Spring. 

2311.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — The  words  of  the  reso- 
lution are  “throughout  the  Session  ?” — Yes.  This  is  the 
evidence  which  was  taken,  and  which  I submit  was 
taken  with  the  view  of  explaining  away  the  Report  of 
the  Professor,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Science 
Faculty: — 

'■'■Minutes  of  Council , June  16,  1851. 

. “The  subject  of  the  Arts  Prospectus  having  been  taken 
into  consideration,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  Practical 
Surveying,  the  President  asked  the  Dean  of  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  to  inform  the  Council  whether 
the  adoption  of  Professor  Lane’s  Report  by  the  Division  of 
the  Faculty,  on  the  15th  of  March,  was  not  founded  on  the 
understanding  that  the  instruction  in  Practical  Surveying 
should  be  resumed  and  regularly  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
the  Session.  The  Dean  replied  that  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  spying  that  that  was  the  understanding. 

“ I he  President  asked  the  Dean  was  there  any  reference 
to  the  frequency  of  Field  Practice.  The  Dean  replied  that 
a day  a week — Saturday — was  mentioned  ; but  the  Dean  does 
not  consider  that  Professor  Lane  bound  himself  to  acquiesce 
in  such  an  arrangement. 

“ The  President  asked  whether  the  Dean  has  had  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  the  number  of  times  on  which  Practical 
instruction  in  the  Field  has  been  given  to  the  Surveying 
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yHB  classes.  The  Dean  replied  that  he  had  seen  the  class  out 
Queen's  on  one  occasion,  but  is  not  competent  to  say  whether  it  was 
College,  not  but,  more  frequently  or  not;  his  impression  is,  that  it 
Cork,  was  not  out  more  frequently. 

“ The  President  asked  the  Dean  whether,  when  communi- 

Itichard  II.  catin’g  with  the  class  of  Practical  Agriculture,  which  class 
Mills,  a.m.  u|s0  atten(is  the  class  of  Surveying,  lie  had  ever  learned  that 
those  students  had  been  more  than  once  brought  out  for 
Practical  instruction  in  Surveying.  The  Dean  replied  that 
he  had  not. 

“ The  President  asked  the  Dean  whether  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  when  discussing  Professor 
Lane’s  report,  did  not  appear  to  consider  Practical  Exercises 
in  the  Field  an  essential  part  of  Surveying  instruction.  The 
Dean  replied,  that  they  did  appear  to  consider  it  so. 

“The  President  asked  the  Dean  whether,  in  his  opinion, 
Professor  Lane’s  Report  would  have  been  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  if  it  had  not  been  the  understanding  that  the  Prac- 
tical Exercises,  till  then  discontinued,  should  be  resumed  and 
regularly  carried  on.  The  Dean  replied,  that  his  opinion  is, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  adopted. 

“The  President  asked  the  Dean  whether  it  was  not  his 
opinion  that,  in  passing  the  Resolution  upon  Professor  Lane’s 
Report,  the  Division  of  the  Faculty  did  not  partially  give  up 
tlieir  own  opinions  and  concede  to  Professor  Lane,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  proceed  with  the  Practical  Surveying  with- 
out further  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  Dean  replied, 
that  he  thinks  they  did — and  he  certainly  did  so  in  his  own 
case.” 

Now  I have  to  state  what  took  place  subsequently  to 
its  having  been  communicated  to  Professor  Lane,  in  the 
month  of  December,  that  this  evidence  was  taken,  ex- 
plaining away  the  Report  of  the  Faculty,  on  the  faith  of 
which  ho  had  been  acting  down  to  the  close  of  the 
previous  Session,  and  during  the  commencement  of  the 
then  Session.  On  the  9th  January,  1852,  the  Faculty 
of  Science  met,  and  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings 
passed  Resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  proceeding 
which  took  place  at  the  Council : — 

“Proposed  by  Professor  Shaw,  seconded  by  Professor 
Read,  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty, 
except  Professor  Lane,  who  declined  to  vote — ‘That  this 
Faculty  requests  the  Council  to  furnish  them  with  a copy 
of  that  portion  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Council,  which  contain 
the  evidence  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  on  the  16th 
June,  1851,  on  the  subject  of  the  Report  read  by  Professor 
Lane,  and  adopted  by  the  Faculty  on  the  15th  March,  1851. 

“Resolved — ‘That  the  Faculty  do  adjourn  to  Friday, 
January  16,  at  three  o’clock,  p.m. 

“ Geobge  Boole.” 

“ Confirmed,  January  17.” 

2312.  Mr.  Price. — May  I ask,  by  wliat  authority  the 
Faculty — the  subordinate  Body — constituted  itself  a 
judge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  superior  Body? — They 
merely  asked  for  the  Minutes  of  Council  to  be  forwarded. 

2313.  I thought  you  said  they  condemned  the  pro- 
ceedings?— I will  now  read  the  Resolution  which  is 
condemnatory. 

2314.  The  Statutes  declare  that  no  Resolution  of 
Faculty  shall  be  valid,  unless  it  receives  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Council.  Certain  proceedings  take  place  at 
the  Council,  the  superior  Body  : what  right  has  the 
Faculty  below  to  judge  of  the  character  of  those  pro- 
ceedings?—The  reasons  are  given  in  this  resolution 
which  I am  about  to  read  : — 

“ At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  held 
on  the  16th  January,  1852  : present,  the  Dean  in  the  chair, 
Professors  Ilincks,  Nicol,  Murphy,  Lane,  Read,  and  Shaw ; 
it  was  proposed  by  Professor  Hincks,  seconded  by  Professor 
Read,  and  agreed  to  by  all  present,  except  Professor  Mur- 
phy — ‘ That  this  Faculty  are  of  opinion  that,  by  the  entry  on 
the  Minutes  of  Council,  of  the  report  of  a conversation 
between  the  President  and  the  late  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  on  June  16,  1851,  relating  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Faculty  embodied  in  a Resolution  of  the  Faculty,  passed 
March  15th,  1851,  and  to  the  motives  bv  which  the  Faculty 
were  led  to  agree  to  that  Resolution,'  the  rights  of  this 
Faculty  have  been  injuriously  affected,  inasmuch  as  the 
Faculty  regard  their  Minutes  as  the  only  authorized  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions  and  feelings.’ 

“Proposed  by  Professor  Nicol,  seconded  by  Professor 
Shaw,  and  resolved—1  That  the  Dean  be  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  President  and  Council  on  the  subject  of 
the  previous  resolutions,  in  order  to  prevent  any  injurious 
effects  that  may  arise  from  the  entries  referred  to,  anil  com- 
municate the  result  to  the  Faculty.’  ” 


2315.  That  Resolution  does  not  answer  the  question*  The 
because  it  might  be  said,  that  the  answers  to  these  Queer’s 
interrogatories  were  the  opinions  of  an  individual  not  College, 
of  the  Dean  of  Faculty? — By  being  entered  on'  the  (~'0RK' 
Minutes  they  acquire  the  character  of  official  acts.  It  Richard, a.' 
maybe  right,  no  doubt,  for  the  President  to  ask  any  A-M- 
questions  he  thinks  proper ; but  why  insert  those  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  the  Minutes  unless  to  render  them 
official  acts. 

2316.  Mr.  Gibson. — Your  view  is  this,  that  the  Faculty 
having  forwarded  to  the  Council  their  Report  which 
was  adopted  unanimously,  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
President  or  Council  to.  receive  a mere  viva  voce  state- 
ment which  would  alter  or  affect  in  any  way  the 
character  of  that  Report  ? — Precisely. 

2317.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I understand  your  view 
to  be  this: — the  President  and  another  member  of 
Council,  namely,  the  Dean  of  the  Science  Division,  had 
a conversation  which  assumed  an  official  character  by 
being  recorded  on  the  Minutes.  That  conversation 
purported  to  be  an  explanation  of  the  acts  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science  ; and  the  Faculty  of  Science  by  the  resolu- 
tion you  have  read,  protests  against  its  acts  being 
interpreted  in  a conversation  on  the  part  of  one  of  its 
members  ? — Precisely  so  ; except  I go  a little  further 
and  say,  that,  as  I understand  the  resolution,  it  not 
merely  protests  against  the  acts  of  the  Faculty  being 
explained  in  such  a manner,  but  being  explained  away. 

2318.  Mr.  Price. — Does  it  appear'  from  any  records 
of  the  Council  that  the  Council  assumed  that  the 
answers  gi^en  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  were  the  official 
representations  of  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty? — No. 

So  far  as  the  Council  is  concerned  there  was  nothing  in 
the  constitution  of  the  College,  that  I am  aware  of,  to 
prevent  them  carrying  on  any  conversation  they  pleased, 
so  long  as  they  did  not  make  it  an  official  act  and  the 
official  answer  of  the  Faculty.  The  Dean  of  Faculty 
is  only  a member  of  Council  in  a representative  capa- 
city, and  his  statements  are  not  official.  He  is  only 
the  official  organ  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Faculty.  I 
conceive  it  was  manifestly  unjust  to  the  Professor,  who 
was  acting  in  pursuance  of  a Report  adopted  in  March, 
to  have  that  Report  explained  away  in  June,  and  to  call 
him  to  account  in  December,  without  his  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  fact  of  such  explanation  having  taken  place, 
except  by  mere  accident, 

2319.  Is  it  part  of  your  statement  that  the  Presi- 
dent assumed  that  the  conversation  recorded  on  the  books 
of  the  Council  was  the  official  declaration  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Faculty,  and  then  pulled  up  the  Professor  fqrnot 
obeying  the  Faculty? — That  is  my  case.  My  case  is, 
that  the  President  took  this  conversation  as.  the  true 
and  official  opinion  of  the  Faculty  ; that  he  sought  to 
interpret  the  Report  of  the  Faculty  . in  a sense  in  which 
the  Faculty  altogether  disclaimed,  as  I shall  presently 
show  ; and  that  he  pulled  up  a Professor  for  not  com- 
plying with  his  duty,  in  pursuance  of  an  undertaking 
which  the  Dean  of  Faculty  states  that  he  had  entered 
into,  but  which  the  Faculty  never  introduced  into  their 
Report  at  all,  and  subsequently  disclaimed. 

2320.  What  words  do  you  quote  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  which  show  that  it  was  this  statement  he 
received  at  the  Council  which  he  told  the  Professor  he 
was  bound  to  obey? — The  statement  made  at  the 
Council  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  what  he  called  on 
the  Professor  to  obey  as  a thing  ordered  by  the  Council. 

The  Professor  was  questioned  as  to  how  lie  discharged 
his  duties  in  connexion  with  a particular  Department, 
and  he  answered  by  referring  to  his  Report  upon  En- 
gineering education,  which  he  made  in  March,  and  which 
was  regularly  adopted  by  the  Faculty,  entered  on  their 
Minutes,  and  laid  before  the  Council.  In  reply  to  this 
letter  the  President  says  : — 

“ In  regard  to  the  adoption  of  your  Report  by  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  President  directs  me  to 
refer  you  to  the  evidence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Science  Division 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  16th  June,  last,  of  which  the 
President  believes  you  to  have  been  well  aware,  but  which  I 
am  directed  by  the  President  to  allow  you  to  refer  to  and 
copy,  should  you  wish  to  do  so.” 

The  resolutions  which  I have  referred  to  were  adopted 
2 A 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


The  by  the  Faculty,  not  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  any  right 
Queen's  to  control  the  Governing  Body,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
College,  expressing  their  opinion  that  “the  rights  of  the  Faculty 
Cork.  were  injuriously  affected,  inasmuch  as  the  Faculty 
Richard  B.  regard  their  Minutes  as  the  only  authorized  expression 
MiHs,  a.mi  0f  their  opinions  and  feelings and  for  the  purpose  of 
requesting  the  Dean  “to  communicate  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  Council  on  the  subject  of  the  previous  reso- 
lutions, in  order  to  prevent  any  injurious  effects  that 
may  arise  from  the  entries  referred  to,  and  communicate 
the  result  to  the  Faculty.” 

2321 . Chairman. — Who  was  the  Dean  that  Session? 

Dr.  Boole.  The  resolutions  of  Faculty  that  I have 

read  for  the  Commissioners  were  laid  before  the  Council 
according  to  the  usual  course.  Upon  the  27th  of 
January  there  was  a meeting  of  Council,  and  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  with  his  own  hand,  erased  these  resolutions  from 
the  Minute  Book  of  the  Faculty.  The  Faculty  found, 
as  a Faculty,  they  could  not  meet.  The  President  had 
erased  their  Minutes ; and  of  course  a similar  fate  might 
attend  the  Minutes  adopted  at  any  subsequent  meeting ; 
and  consequently  the  members  of  Faculty  met  as  indivi- 
duals, and  adopted  a resolution  disclaiming  the  inter- 
pretation which  had  been  put  on  their  Report  by  the 
evidence  which  was  taken  by  the  President.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows : — 


The  matter,  however,  was  referred  to  the  Government  The 
by  the  President ; and  I cannot  find  among  the  papers  Queen’s 
I have,  the  answer  which  Mr.  Lane  received  from  the  c°i-lege, 
Government.  Consequently,  I am  unable  to  speak  more  RKl 
than  from  recollection  and  belief.  The  answer,  as  I Richard  ii. 
recollect,  which  Professor  Lane  received  was,  that  he  M,Us'  A “- 
should  discharge  his  duties  as  the  President  and  Council 
directed,  or  tender  his  resignation.  This  was  under  a 
misapprehension  of  the  ground  on  which  Professor  Lane 
rested  his  case.  His  case  was  that  the  Council  had  the 
arrangement  of  the  course  of  instruction,  and  that  he 
had  complied  with  their  requirements. 

2323.  In  this  particular  case,  I understand  your 
allegation  to  be,  that  Professor  Lane  complained  that  it 
was  the  requirements  of  the  President  that  he  was  called 
on  to  carry  out  ? — The  substance  of  his  answer  to  the 
Government  was,  that  he  was  obeying  the  direction  of 
the  Council. 

2324.  How  do  you  get  over  that  resolution  of 
Council  of  16th  June,  1851,  which  states  he  was  to  give 
Practical  Exercises  in  the  Field  throughout  the  Session  ? 

— That  he  did  it. 

2325.  If  this  resolution  had  been  carried  out,  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  operation  in  October,  and  of  course  in 
December? — Yes;  but  not  in  the  months  of  the  pre- 
ceding March,  April,  May,  and  June.  I have  stated  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection  the  answer  which  Professor 
Lane  got  from  the  Government.  I have  only  given  it 
from  recollection,  but  I believe  the  representation  which 
•I  have  given  is  true,  that  he  was  directed  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  President  and  Council  or 
tender  his  resignation.  He  consequently  appealed  again 
to  the  Government,  and  got  no  further  satisfaction. 

Now  it  appeared  to  me  and  other  Professors,  but  cer- 
tainly to  me,  that  the  Government  entirely  misappre- 
hended the  point  of  Professor  Lane’s  case. 

2326.  Chairman. — It  is  difficult  for  us  to  pass  a 
judgment  upon  the  letter  of  the  Government,  when  the 
document  is  not  before  us? — I shall  not  say  a word  with 
reference  to  it,  further  than  to  remark  that  the  course 
which  the  Government  took  on  that  occasion  was  that 
which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  with  reference  to  the 
publication  of  the  Memorial,  that  they  would  pay 
greater  attention  to  it,  and  investigate  the  subject  more 
carefully,  if  they  were  subject  to  the  control  of  public 
opinion. 

2327.  Your  publication  of  the  Memorial  was  for  the 
purpose  of  coercing  the  Government? — I did  not  intend 
coercion.  The  motive  which  influenced  me  may  be  so 
termed,  but  coercion  is  too  strong  a phrase. 

2328.  Mr.  Price. — Was  it  not  a very  strong  proceed- 
ing to  have  recourse  to  public  opinion,  which  in  reality 
is  another  name  for  agitation,  to  compel  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  that  which  they  may  have  neglected  to  do 
from  inadvertence,  or  some  other  assignable  cause? 

You  found  that  the  Government  had  misunderstood  the 
point,  in  your  opinion,  and  without  waiting  for  further 
explanation  you  took  a strong  rod  into  your  own  hand  ? 

— I confess  I felt  there  was  no  security  a second  time 
against  similar  inadvertence. 

2329.  We  are  all  liable  to  error ; and  do  you  not 
. think  it  would  have  been  but  reasonable,  in  dealing 

with  fallible  beings — the  Government  being  as  fallible 
as  we  all  are- — to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  come  to 
a second  decision ; and,  if  after  that,  you  found  they 
had  acted  wrong,  to  apply  your  instrument  of  agitation? 

— It  was  my  opinion,  that  if  the  President’s  claims  had 
been  once  established,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
re-establish  the  constitution  of  the  College. 

2330.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Are  you  enabled  to 
produce  the  document,  the  terms  of  which  you  consider 
indicated  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
not  to  afford  fair  play  to  representations  coming  from  the 
Professors  of  this  College  ? — I have  no  copy  of  the  docu- 
ment ; but  I presume  it  is  possible  to  get  it. 

2331.  The  foundation  of  your  allegation,  that  the 
Government  did  not  do  justice  in  the  matter,  must  be 
the  terms  of  that  document? — Yes. 

2332.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  the  answer  of  the  Government 
in  existence  ? — I have  not  got  it.  I never  had  it  in  my 
custody. 


“Resolved — That  after  the  proceedings  at  Council,  in 
respect  to  the  Minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  the  Faculty 
to  which  we  belong,  communicated  to  us  by  our  Dean  at  the 
last  adjourned  meeting  of  that  Faculty,  it  appears  to  us 
inexpedient  to  ask  for  any  Faculty  meeting,  or  to  attempt 
any  regular  and  formal  expression  of  our  sentiments  as  a 
Faculty ; but  that  as  individuals  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institution,  we  feel  called  upon  to  record 
our  opinion  respecting  the  evidence  given  by  Professor 
Murphy  at  the  Council  meeting  on  June  16,  1851,  and  the 
retention  of  that  evidence  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Council. 

“ Resolved — That  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
answers  by  Professor  Murphy,  then  Dean  of  the  Science  Divi- 
sion of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1851  (and  of 
which  a copy  was  transmitted  to  the  Faculty  on  their  appli- 
cation by  authority  of  the  Council),  it  appears  to  us  that 
those  answers  could  only  express  Professor  Murphy’s  per- 
sonal opinions ; but  that  so  far  as  any  of  those  opinions  so 
delivered  by  him  relate  to  the  views  of  the  Faculty  in  respect 
to  Professor  Lane’s  Report,  he  was  in  error,  since  the 
resolution  sent  up  was  the  only  authorized  expression  of 
such  views,  and  was  sufficiently  clear  and  explicit;  and 
further,  we  all  of  us  altogether  disclaim  any  idea  of  com- 
promise with  Professor  Lane,  and  declare  that  we  adopted 
the  Resolutions  and  Report  as  expressing  our  real  conviction 
on  the  subject  which  we  were  called  upon  to  consider. 

“ George  Boole,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

“ William  Hincks,  Professor  of  Natural  History. 

“ James  Nicol,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

“ George  Sidney  Read,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics. 

“ George  F.  Shaw,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

“February  13,  1852. 

“ Having  been  prevented  by  indisposition  from  attending 
the  meeting  of  Faculty  of  March  1 5th,  1851,1  cannot  subscribe 
the  above,  but  now  express  my  complete  concurrence  in  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Lane’s  Report. 

“ J.  Blyth,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

“February  13,  1852.” 

2322.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Was  that  meeting  of 
Faculty  held  by  permission  of  the  President? — They 
began  by  saying,  “ that  after  the  proceedings  at  Council 
in  respect  to  the  Minutes  of  previous  meetings  of  the 
Faculty,  it  appears  to  us  inexpedient  to  ask  for  any 
Faculty  meeting,  or  to  attempt  any  regular  and  formal 
expression  of  our  sentiments  as  a Faculty ; but  that  as 
individuals  deeply  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Institution,  we  feel  called  upon  to  record  our  opinion, 
&c.”  Professor  Lane’s  case  was  this — that  he  acted  as 
the  Council  directed — the  Council  being  the  Governing 
Body,  in  whom  the  Statutes  have  vested  the  general 
government  and  administration  of  the  College,  and  the 
power  of  arranging  the  course  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued.  The  Council  had  confirmed  the  Minutes  of 
Faculty  which  adopted  the  Professor’s  Report,  and  in 
accordance  with  it  he  asserted  he  conducted  his  class. 
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The  [Sir  Bober t Kane,  f.r.s.,  &c. — I believe,  so  far  as  I 
Queen’s  recollect,  a letter  was  sent  to  me,  as  President,  inform- 
College,  jng  me  that  Professor  Lane  had  received  a letter  to  the 
0EK‘  effect  that  Professor  Mills  has  stated.  The  Registrar 
Richard  H.  can  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a copy  of  the  letter 
Mias,  am.  t0  me-j# 

2333.  Sir  T.  N.  Redmgton. — What  length  of  time 
elapsed  between  this  case  of  Professor  Lane’s  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Memorial  against  Sir  Robert  Kane  1 — I do  not  know  ; 
but  the  former  sent  in  his  resignation  in  April,  1853. 

2334.  That  was  subsequent  to  the  Memorial  1 — Yes. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  read  his  letter  of 
resignation  : — 

“ Leighlin  Bridge,  Co.  Carlow.  April  9,  1853. 

“ Sin,— I have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  lay 
before  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  my  resignation 
of  the  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering,  which  I have 
hitherto  held  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

“ I trust  Her  Majesty’s  Government  will  pardon  the  una- 
voidable abruptness  of  this  resignation.  I have  for  some 
time  been  anxious  to  sever  my  connexion  with  the  Institu- 
tion in  which,  so  long  as  its  affairs  are  administered  as  they 
have  heretofore  been  by  the  President,  I believe  it  to  be 
impossible  for  any  man  who  regards  his  position  and  charac- 
ter to  remain,  without  being  involved  in  continual  disputes, 
and  subjected  to  constant  annoyance. 

“ I have  therefore  been  induced  to  close  at  once  with  an 
offer  which  has  been  made  to  me  by  the  Brazilian  Minister, 
on  behalf  of  his  Government,  which  necessarily  commands 
my  immediate  attention. 

“ I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
“ C.  B.  Lane. 

“ The  Right  Hon.  the  Chief  Secretary, 

Dublin  Castle.” 

Mr.  Lane  was  about  to  publish  that  document.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  do  so  ; but  he  gave  me  liberty  to  use  it 
as  I pleased.  Another  circumstance  had  occurred  in 
this  College,  which  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  injustice  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  the  members  of  the  College, 
and  which  I conceived  warranted  me  in  taking  the 
course  which  I did,  in  urging  the  publication  of  the 
Memorial  which  was  adopted  by  the  Council.  The 
Commissioners  will  perceive,  that  naturally  the  position 
of  the  President  gives  him  great  influence.  He  is  con- 
sulted by  members  of  the  Government,  and  has  consi- 
derable opportunities  for  directing  the  course  of  the 
College.  What  he ' did  in  the  case  I am  about  to 
allude  to,  and  what  he  had  already  done  in  Professor 
Lane’s  case,  furnished  me  with  some  justification  for 
recommending  the  course  that  I did,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  possible  effects  of  his  injustice.  I need  not 
go  minutely  into  this,  because  the  Professor  whom  it  con- 
cerns is  still  a member  of  the  College — Professor  Connel- 
lan — and  I do  not  allude  to  it  merely  with  reference  to 
Professor  Connellan’s  own  position,  but  because  the  Pre- 
sident, in  connexion  with  this  case,  made  representations 
to  the  Government  as  regards  individual  Professors 
which  struck  me  as  manifestly  unjust.  Professor  Con- 
nellan’s case  was  this.  He  had  tendered  his  resignation, 
as  I believe,  because  he  was  required  to  deliver  public 
lectures.  I hold  in  my  hand  his  letter  of  resignation, 
dated  21st  January,  1851,  and  addressed  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane.  He  rests  his  resignation  solely  on  the  ground  of 
his  having  been  required  to  deliver  public  lectures. 
These  are  the  passages  in  his  letter  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject : — 

“ I find,  however,  that  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  on 
the  Celtic  Languages,  which  is  considered  indispensable  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Professorship,  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  my  medical  adviser,  incur  the  risk  of  injuring 
my  health,  and  by  promoting  a nervous  affection  to  which 
that  peculiar  duty  would  subject  me,  probably  endanger  my 
life. 

“ Under  these  circumstances,  although  I had  made  much 
exertion  to  prepare  lectures,  and  otherwise  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  office,  I have  no  alternative,  except  to  adopt  the  course 
(which  I do  with  great  regret)  of  resigning  into  your  hands 
the  Professorship  of  Celtic  Languages.” 

Certain  of  the  Professors  conceived,  that  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Professor  should  not  be  obliged  to 
* Vide  Documents,  p.  361 . 


resign  his  Chair;  that  however  important  it  might  be  The 
to  deliver  public  lectures,  it  was  not  a duty  imposed  Queen’s 
by  the  Statutes  ■,  the  only  duty  imposed  being  to  teach  C°LLEGE> 
and  lecture  his  class.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Jonathan  CoBK' 
Henn  was  taken,  and  it  was  to  the  same  effect.  Pro-  Richard  B. 
fessor  Connellan  applied  to  have  his  resignation  with-  MiUs' A,M 
drawn,  and  certain  Professors  memorialed  for  the  same 
purpose.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1851,  the  President 
read  at  Council  a statement  made  by  him  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  connexion  with  Professor  Connellan’s 
case.  The  matter  was  one  really  affecting  Professor 
Connellan  individually.  None  of  the  other  Professors 
were  involved  in  the  transaction,  further  than  by  ex- 
erting themselves  to  get  Professor  Connellan  back; 
conceiving  that  he  had  resigned  under  a mistaken  sense 
of  his  Statutory  duties.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  statement : — 

“ There  are  two  or  three  Professors  in  the  College  who 
hold  peculiar  opinions  with  regard  to  their  Statutory  obliga- 
tions. Their  opinions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  discussed  in 
my  presence,  are,  that  the  College  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  public ; that  it  is  a Corporation  which  should  be  adminis- 
tered only  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  composing  it ; 
that  a Professor  should  be  the  sole  judge  of  how  he  should 
lecture  or  manage  his  class ; that  he  is  not  bound  to  take 
any  pains  to  form  a class ; and  that  if  his  Professorship  falls 
into  the  position  of  a sinecure,  he  is  not  to  be  in  any  way 
responsible,  nor  bound  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  it  from 
so  doing ; that  the  Professor  is  master  of  his  lecture-room, 
and  could  lock  it  up  even  from  the  College  Council,  and  only 
let  in  the  President  and  Vice-President,  who  have  visitorial 
power  by  the  Statutes,  and  the  actual  students  who  have  paid 
him  his  fees  beforehand,  and  if  there  be  none  such  that  he  need 
not  lecture  at  all ; no  stranger,  not  even  a Dean  of  Faculty, 
being  admissible  even  to  a first  introductory  lecture.” 

Professor  Alcock,  Professor  Lane,  Professor  Read,  and 
myself,  complained  of  the  representation,  as  being 
totally  untrue,  that  we  held  the  peculiar  view — “ that 
the  College  is  a Corporation  which  should  be  ad- 
ministered only  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it.”  We  did  feel  that  that  was  a most  unfair 
representation  to  make  to  the  Government.  It  was 
a view  which  none  of  us  ever  entertained,  and  in  a 
memorial  which  we  forwarded  to  the  Government  on 
the  subject  we  entirely  disclaimed  it.  Now  it  did 
strike  me,  having  experienced  that  case,  and  the  case 
of  Professor  Lane,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  evidence 
in  the  latter  case  having  been  taken  to  explain  away 
the  Report  which  the  Council  had  adopted,  that  the 
College  could  not  place  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  or  in  the  accuracy  of  any  representation 
which  he  might  make  to  the  Government.  I shall  now 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  other  branch  of  the  case,  namely, 
the  apparent  precipitancy  with  which  the  Memorial 
was  adopted.  I have  to  say  for  myself,  with  reference 
to  the  by-law,  which  has  been  quoted,  that  though  I 
have  been  very  often  a member  of  Council,  I can 
solemnly  declare,  that  I have  no  recollection  of  that 
by-law’s  having  been  at  any  time  put  into  operation. 

Dr.  Ryall,  it  appears  from  his  evidence,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  aware  of  its  existence,  as  it  was  upon  his 
motion  it  was  adopted,  but  he  states  that  it  was  not  prac- 
tically acted  on.  I never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  the 
suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders.  I have  been  repeat- 
edly member  of  the  Council,  in  consequence  of  the 
Faculty  to  which  I belong  containing  but  two  members, 
and  I never  knew  of  this  by-law’s  being  acted  upon  ; 
nor,  as  I firmly  believe,  although  I cannot  speak  now 
confidently  as  to  a transaction  which  occurred  in  March, 

1853,  at  the  time  we  adopted  the  Memorial,  did  any  no- 
tion exist  that  such  a by-law  was  on  the  Books  of  the 
Council.  I did  feel — having  regard  to  the  fact,  that  Sir 
Robert  Kane  appeared  by  his  letter  of  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1853,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Council,  to 
threaten  to  report  the  Council  to  the  Government,  and 
being  under  the  impression  that  that  Report  would  be 
unfair — that  he  should  not  take  the  lead  of  us,  and  that 
we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  our  own  case 
to  the  Government.  I conceived  that  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  connexion,  with  Mr.  Lane  and  Mr. 

Connellan,  to  which  I have  already  adverted,  led  to  the 

2 A 2 
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The  conclusion,  that  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  Council  to 
Queen’s  allow  the  President  to  state  the’  case  against  the  Council. 
^Gorn^’  been  aware  of  this  by-law,  which  has  been 

' referred  to,  it  should  hare  been  observed ; but  I confess 

fikkard  H.  J was  not  aware  of  its  existence.  It  has  been  sug- 
Miils,  a.ji.  ges|;ed,  however,  that  that  by-law  contained  in  it  a 
power,  in  case  of  urgency,  for  suspending  it. 

2335.  Do  you  now,  at  this  period  of  time,  con- 
sider that  it  conduced  to  the  welfare  of  the  Col- 
lege, that  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
College  should  be  summoued  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  President,  without  any  possibility  of  his 
attending  it,  and  in  his  absence,  to  memorial  the  Queen 
against  the  person  who  was  the  head  of  the  College  ? — 
To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  I do  believe  it  did.  There 
was  no  injustice  done.  A copy  of  the  Memorial  was 
forwarded  to  him,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  forwarded 
to  the  Queen.  It  was  not  a decision  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  President ; and  whether  his  presence  was  neces- 
sary or  not  is  to  be  considered  in  this  point  of  view, 
that  the  Council  was  not  deciding  upon  a complaint 
preferred  against  the  President,  but  was  merely  put- 
ting forward  a complaint  against  him ; and  it  does  strike 
me,  that  it  would  have  tended  to  very  little  benefit  to 
have  asked  Sir  Robert  Kane  to  preside  at  a meeting 
which  was  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a com- 
plaint against  himself. 

2336.  I merely  asked  the  question  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  you  now  conceive  it  was  a pro- 
ceeding calculated  to  advance  tho  welfare  of  the  College? 
— I do,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment.  I do  conceive 
that  if  Sir  Robert  Kane  had  been  allowed  to  represent 
the  case  to  the  Government  himself,  it  would  not  have 
been  represented  fairly,  nor  as  it  should  have  been 
represented.  That  is  the  best  opinion  I can  form  on 
the  matter. 

2337.  Mr.  Price. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  adopt- 
ing the  course  of  sending  a Memorial,  in  your  individual 
capacity,  and  not  making  it  emanate  from  the  Council  ? 
— It  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  of  any  use. 
If  I occupied  the  position  of  President,  or  Vice-Presi- 
dent, it  would  be  a different  thing  ; but  such  a course 
never  occurred  to  me  until  it  has  been  now  suggested. 

2338.  Is  not  the  course  of  proceeding  which  was 
adopted  liable  to  this  Objection,  that  the  persons  who 
elected  the  Council  never  contemplated  the  Council  per- 
forming functions  of  this  kind  ? The  Council  might 
have  performed  an  act  very  right  and  proper,  but  still 
it  was  not  elected  for  that  purpose,  and  the  persons  who 
elected  it  never  contemplated  their  doing  such  a thing. 
If  the  members  who  coitipbsed  the  Council  meeting,  at 
which  the  Memorial  was  adopted,  memorialed  in  their 
individual  capacity,  of  course,  the  same  objection  could 
not  be  taken? — I do  not  recollect  that  that  point  of 
View  occurred  to  me*. 

2339.  Supposing  that  it  did,  do  not  you  think  it 
would  have  been  a more  correct  and  less  objectionable 
proceeding,  than  making  it  the  act  of  the  Council,  which 
was  elected  for  a different  purpose?— I do  not  doubt 
but  it  might. 

23'4:0.  Was  it  not  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  College,  for  the  Council  to  send  a Memorial 
to  the  Government,  against  the  President,  when  it  was 
not  elected  for  fha't  purpose?— I do  not  like  to  answer 
off-hand  a constitutional  question  of  that  kind. 

2 3 ‘41.  Do  you  not  think  that  any  of  the  Professors 
who  did  hot  agree  in  this  Memorial  adopted  by  the 
Council,  would  have  good  ground  for  complaint,  in 
saying  you  did  that  iu  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the 
College  which  was  never  contemplated  as  part  of  your 
functions? — I am  not  prepared  to  answer  questions  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  College.  These  are  all  the  obser- 
vations I wish  to  make,  in  connexion  with  the  part  I 
took  in  urging  the  publication  of  the  Memorial. 


John  Ryall,  ll.d.,  &c.,  further  examined. 

John  mjau,  2342.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I believe  that  the  meet- 
nt-  n.  jng  0f  Council  which  took  place  on  the  3nl  of  March, 


1853,  to  consider  the  Memorial,  was  convened  by  your  The 
authority  ? —By  my  authority. 

2343.  As  Vice-President’  acting  for  the  President?—  Cmuf.  ’ 

Yes.  — 

2344.  Were  you  aware,  at  that  time,  of  the  by-law  John  Uyaii, 
which  specified  that,  in  case  of  special  urgency,  extra-  L!,D- 
ordinary  meetings  might  be  called  ? — I was  aware  of  it. 

I do  not  know  whether  I recollected  it  at  the  time,  but 
I was  certainly  aware  of  it,  because  I was  the  person 
who  proposed  it. 

2345.  There  had  been  a meeting  of  the  Council  the 
day  but  one  before,  namely,  the  1st  of  March  ? — Yes. 

2346.  You  had  yourself,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  trans- 
mitted a Memorial  to  the  Queen,  against  Sir  Robert 
Kane? — Yes. 

2347.  What  induced  you  to  consider  that  the  con- 
vening of  the  Council,  to  consider  a Memorial  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen,  against  Sir  Robert  Kane,  on  the 
part  of  the  Council,  was  a matter  of  such  special  urgency, 
that  the  Council  should  be  summoned  for  that  day  ? — 

My  Statement  of  Facts  will  show  the  forbearance  that  I 
had  exercised  for  a long  time ; and,  to  tell  the  honest 
truth,  I thought  the  Council  ought  to  have  the  first  word. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  had  twice  threatened  to  report  tho  Coun- 
cil to  the  Government.  I was  anxious  that  the  Council 
should  have  the  first  word,  in  order  that  if  the  time  ever 
came  when  we  should  go  before  the  Government — —• 

2348.  Was  it  of  your  own  motion,  or  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  other  person,  that  that  special  meeting  was 
convened? — We  agreed,  I think,  that  it  would  be  a 
desirable  thing. 

2349.  Can  you  state  when  the  summons  for  that 
meeting  was  issued? — This  is  the  requisition  I sent  to 
the  Registrar : — 

“ Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Thursday,  March  3,  1853. 

“Sir, — I hereby  direct  you  to  summon  a meeting  of 
Council,  for  five  o’clock,  r.M.,  this  day,  ‘for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken,  in  reference  to 
the  present  position  of  the  administration  of  the  College.’ 

“John  Ryael,  Vice-President. 

“ F.  Albani,  Esq.,  Registrar.” 

In  pursuance  of  that  requisition  the  Registrar  sum- 
moned the  meeting. 

2350.  Do  you  consider  that  was  proper  aud  due 
notice  for  assembling  the  Council  to  deliberate  on  mat- 
ters of  such  importance  ? — I thought  that  we  had  de- 
liberated on  the  subject  a long  time  before. 

2351.  Not  as  a Council,  I presume? — Not  as  aCouncil. 

I tell  the  Commissioners  frankly,  I considered  that  the 
matter  should  he  brought  to  a point.  It  was  not  a 
question  which  merely  concerned  my  position,  as  Vice- 
President,  nor  the  general  Body  of  the  Professors,  but 
a question  which  concerned  the  powers  of  the  Council. 

2352.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  in  the  power  of 
the  other  members  of  the  Council  to  have  attached  their 
signatures  to  your  Memorial, and  for  you,  or  the  whole  of 
you,  collectively,  to  have  presented  it  to  the  Queen  with- 
out it  being  the  act  of  the  Council  ? — I suppose  it  would. 

2353.  The  Council  adopted  the  Memorial  by  a Reso- 
lution ? — Yes. 

2354.  Did  you  sign  that  Resolution?. — I did. 

2355.  Had  you  .any  authority  from  the  President  to 
sign  R ? — No  special  authority. 

2356.  Do  you  consider  that  you  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  Statutes  ? — Yes ; because  I was  performing 
duty  as  President  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Robert  Kane. 

2357.  You  hold  that  without  reference  to  this  parti- 
cular clause  which  says,  “ that  no  Resolution  of  the 
College  Council  shall  come  into  operation  without  the 
signature  of  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  of  the 
Vice-President,  acting  by  his  authority,”  there  are 
clauses  in  the  Statutes  sufficient  to  give  you  all  the 
power  you  require  ? — There  are  Statutory  clauses  suffi- 
cient. The  clause  you  have  referred  to  is  rendered  some- 
what ambiguous  in  consequence  of  the  words  “ acting  by 
his  authority.”  I did  not  for  a moment  consider  that  this 
clause  meant  I should  have  a delegated  authority  from 
the  President  for  every  act  I performed  in  his  absence. 

2358.  I presume  you  consider  that  this  section 
of  the  Statutes  admits  of  a construction  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  general  power  given  to  the  Vice- 
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President,  to  act  in  place  of  the  President  in  the  internal  i 
administration  of  the  College.?— Yes  ; if  I did  pot  think  i 
so,  I would  net  have  acted  as  I have  done.  I did  not 
consider  that  my  authority  was  delegated  by  lum,  but  i 
that  it  was  given  by  the  Statutes  in  his  absence. 

2359.  Did  you  ever  consider  whether  the  question  i 
which  was  considered  by  the  Council,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  3rd  of  March,  was  strictly . within  the  powers  of  the  1 
Council  which  have  reference'  to  the  general  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  the  College  ? I never  con- 
sidered the  subject  in  that  point  of  view.  I considered  ■ 
that  the  question  concerned  particularly  the  Council, 
and  that  the  Council  was  the  proper  party  to  ask  for  a 
solution  of  it. 

2360.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  intend  that  as  an  answer 
to  the  question  which  I put  to  Professor  Mills  relative 
to  the  power  of  the  Council,  as  a Council,  to  entertain 
the  question  of  the  Memorial  ? — That  is  the  answer  I 
should  have  given  your  question. 

2361.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington.—l  will  just  put  to  you 
the  same  question  which  I put  to  Professor  Mills — 
whether  you  now  conceive,  on  calm  reflection,  that  the 
step  which  tho  Council  took  on  that  occasion  was  for  the 
welfare  of  the  College  ?— I thought  as  Professor  Mills. 

2362.  On  reflection,  now,  what  is  your  opinion  ?—  On 
reflection,  1 think  it  was  the  safest  and  wisest  course. 

I thought  if  Sir  Robert  Kane  was  allowed  to  make  the 
statement  himself — which  opinion  is  now  stronger  in 
consequence  of  events  which  subsequently  took  place 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  its  being  a correct  one. 

2363.  There  is  another  subject,  which  was  referred 
to  in  the  evidence  of  Professor  Mills,  regarding  certain 
proceedings  of  the  Council  in  1851,  and  their  enter- 
ing on  their  Minutes  tho  questions  of  the  President 
and  the  Dean  of  Faculty’s  replies.  It  has  been  com- 
plained of  by  the  Faculty,  that  their  acts  were  judged 
of  not  by  their  records,  but  by  the  subsequent  evidence 
of  an  individual.  Wore  you  present  at  the  Council  the 
day  on  which  this  evidence  was  taken? — Yes. 

2364.  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  a Resolution,  or  was 
it  actual  evidence  ?— I will  tell  the  Commissioners  all 
that  occurred,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection.  The 
College  had  broken  up— I believe  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
Professors  had  gone  away.  The  Prospectus  for  that 
year  was  ready  to  ;be  printed.  I went  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane’s  house  to  look  over  the  proof  sheets  of  the  Pro- 
spectus ; and  in  looking  over  these  proof  sheets  I saw 
that  Sir  Robert  Kane  had  given  some  defined  duties  to 
Professor  Lane,  as  to  the  number  of  those  Practical 
Exercises  he  was  to  give.  I told  him  I did  not  con- 
sider that  consistent  with  the  Resolution  of  Council, 
confirming  the  Report  Professor  Lane  made  to  tho 
Faculty.  I objected  to  its  being  done  without  the 
Professor’s  consent.  Professor  Lane  was  in  Cork,  and 
I went  to  his  house  and  said  to  him,  “ Mr.  Lane,  if  you 
object  to  this  definite  thing  being  put  into  the  Pro- 
spectus, I will  not  consent  to  it,”  or  something  to  that 
effect.  I speak  merely  from  recollection  ; but  if  I am 
wrong,  Sir  Robert  Kane  can  put  me  right.  A Council 
meeting  was  summoned  that  very  day  on  half  an  hour  s 
notice.  Ido  not  know  whether  the  “fundamental  by-law 
referred  to  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  existed  then  or  not, 
but  a reference  to  the  date  will  show  whether  the 
President  violated  that  by-law.  When  the  Council 
assembled  I repeated  my  objection,  that  I would  not 
consent  to  the  publication  of  the  Prospectus,  as  it  was 
altered  from  what  it  was  when  it  passed  the  Council— 
that  there  was  something  in  it  which  I did  not  see 
before.  I think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I con- 
sulted before  going  to  the  Couucil,  Professor  Lane,  as 
to  the  sort  of  Resolution  he  would  be  satisfied  with.  I 
told  him  that  instead  of  having  prescribed  for  him  by 
tho  President  a number  of  out-door  Exercises,  tho 
Council  were  the  persons  to  arrange  the  matter,  and 
that  if  ho  objected  to  the  arrangement  made  by  tho 
President,  on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  I would 
do  my  best  to  prevent  its  being  issued  to  tho  public. 
The  Council  had  adopted  the  Resolution  of  Faculty,  but 
made  no  actual  arrangement.  They  had  left  it  to  the 
discretion  of  Professor  Lane,  who  was  an  admirable 
teacher— in  fact,  there  never  was  a better  teacher  in 
this  College  than  Professor  Lane.  Now,  the  question 


is,  whether  Professor  Lane  violated  any  arrangement  The 
made  by  the  Council.  Queen’s 

2365.  I understand  the  Resolution  adopted  at  the  q^™313’ 

meeting  of  the  16th  of  June  left  the  matter  as  it  was  ' 

before  ? — Except  that  it  directed  the  Council  to  arrange  John  Hyatt, 
something  more  definite  than  had  been  done  before.  LL-D- 
The  Resolution  was  seconded  by  me,  and  I now  recol- 
lect, that  in  effect  I said  to  Professor  Lane,  that  while 

I would  always  protect  him  from  arbitrary  orders  so 
far  as  I could,  it  was  necessary  to  have  something 
definite,  and  that  he  could  make  this  definite  arrange- 
ment with  the  Council ; Professor  Lane  agreed  to  do 
what  the  Council  would  require  him  to  do. 

2366.  I find  you  were  present  at  the  meeting  of 
Council  which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  next 
Session? — I have  been  at  every  meeting  of  Council 
since  the  opening  of  the  College  except  three  or  four. 

2367.  At  that  meeting  the  Minutes  of  Council  of  thp 
16th  of  June  were  confirmed? — Yes,  that  is  the  practice. 

2368.  I find,  however,  that  upon  a subsequent  occa- 
sion you  seconded  a Resolution,  stating  that  it  was  very 
improper  that  the  evidence  taken  at  the  meeting  of 
Council  on  the  16tli  of  June  should  have  been  entered 
on  the  Minutes  ? — Then  I condemned  my  own  act. 

2369.  Yes,  it  comes  to  that? — I may  have  made  a 
great  many  mistakes  in  my  life. 


Edmund  Murphy,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
sworn  and  examined. 

2370.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Agriculture  ? 

— Yes.  a.b. 

2371.  The  Commissioners  are  ready  to  hear  any  obser- 
vations you  wish  to  make  respecting  the  personal  matters 
that  have  been  brought  under  our  notice  ?— Respecting 
the  questions  and  the  answers  to  those  questions  which 
have  been  referred  to,  as  recorded  in  the  Council 
Minute-book,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  by  the  Com- 
missioners that  these  answers  are,  to  the  best  of  my 
opinion,  true  and  correct.  Some  of  my  students 
attend  the  Engineering  School;  and  it  so  happened, 
that  they  were  completing  their  course  in  College,  and 
about  going  into  the  world  without  knowing  any  thing 
whatever  of  Surveying — a knowledge  which  I consider 
of  great  importance  to  the  Agriculturist.  I reported  this 
to  the  President,  and  I was  then  asked  those  questions, 
whether  on  the  occasion  of  my  reporting  I do  not  know, 
but  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  Professor  Lane,  as 
I understood  and  believed,  and  I do  now  believe  that  he 
was  so  understood  by  the  Faculty— Professor  Lane  was 
in  future  to  give  Field  instruction  to  his  class.  I am 
now  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  confirming  on  oath 
myformer  assertion  that  I did  believe,  and  that  I thought 
the  Faculty  too  believed,  that  Professor  Lane  would  in 
future  take  his  class  out  and  give  them  Field  instruc- 
tion. He  did  not,  however ; at  least  I never  saw  him  do 
so  but  once,  after  it  was  arranged  be  should  do  so.  Hay- 
ing reported  this  to  the  President,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity, at  the  close  of  the  Session,  of  asking  me  those 
questions,  my  answers  to  which  are  true,  to  the  best  of 
my  opinion. 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.k.s.,  m.r.i.a.,  President,  further 
examined. 

9070  t Vien-  leave  first  to  explain,  so  far  as  I am  con-  sir  Robert 
ffiSt  points  in  tho  Statement  ot  Facts  which  the  Mm™*. 
Vice-President  has  handed  in  and  has  read,  and  which 
if  not  met  by  any  evidence,  would  appear  on  the  records  of 
the  Commissioners  uncontradictecl.  The  Vice-Pi  esident, 
in  that  Statement,  says  he  received  from  me  a rep  y 
characterizing  a resolution  of  Council  “as  positively 
and  even  gratuitously  illegal.”  That  is  a phrase  which 
it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  use,  and  which  1 would 
not  think  of  using,  in  a communication  that  was  at 
all  intended  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  of  the  College, 
or  to  be  printed  in  the  way  the  Vice-President  has  printed 
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The,  it  here.  That  note  to  the  Vice-President  in  which  I 
US1d  tbat  e?Pression;  certainly  not  intended  by  me 
Cork.  ’ to  , used  in  t!le  manner  in  which  he  has  used  it  here  ; 

and  the  meaning  that  I attach  to  that  expression  it  is, 

JfefSg*  therefore,  necessary  for  me  to  explain.  The  Council 
m.b.i’.a.  ’’  “aa  done  an  act  by  which  I believed  they  exceeded  their 
powers ; they  had  done  an  act  without  being  called  on 
to  do  it — without  being  asked  to  do  it.  They  did  it  of 
their  own  accord,  and,  therefore,  in  using  the  expression 
"positively  and  even  gratuitously  illegal,”  which  the 
Vice-President  has  printed  in  this  Statement  of  Facts, 
all  that  I conveyed  by  these  words  was,  that  the 
Council,  in  my  opinion,  had  done  what  exceeded  their 
powers,  and  had  done  so  without  being  called  upon  by 
the  circumstances  to  do  it.  The  next  reference  of  the 
Vice-President  is  with  regard  to  the  application  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Maziere  Brady  for  a copy  of  the  decision  of 
the  Visitors.  The  Visitation  to  which  this  remark 
applies  was  held  in  the  College  in  May,  1852,  at  the 
end  of  the  Session.  It  was  my  duty  to  prepare  materials 
for  the  Annual  Report  to  Parliament  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  College,  which  up  to  that  period  had  been 
annually  rendered  by  the  President.  In  doing  so,  I had 
occasion  to  submit  the  printed  Reports  from  local  news- 
papers, of  the  decision  of  the  Visitors  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  revision.  During  the  time  that  the 
judicial  decision  of  the  Visitors  was  receiving  the 
revision  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  I became  aware,  at 
least  it  was  my  opinion  and  belief,  that  it  was  not  con- 
templated to  extend  this  decision  to  the  point  to  which 
other  members  of  the  Council  considered  it  did  extend. 
The  point  concerning  which  there  existed  a doubt  was, 
whether  the  Professor  was  to  obtain  an  Assistant  to  de- 
liver lectures  to  the  extent  of  signing  the  Certificates 
along  with  the  Professor,  and  acting,  as  I considered,  as  a 
co-operator  with  the  Professor.  I knew  it  would  be  ne- 
cessaryon  re-opening  tlieCollege  to  have  positive  action; 
as  the  requirements  of  the  Medical  department  demanded 
that  the  thing  should  be  arranged  one  way  or  the  other. 
I, therefore,  submitted  to  the  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  the 
case.,  and  received  the  opinion  which  I laid  before  the 
Commissioners.  I communicated  that  opinion  to  my 
colleagues,  making  them  quite  aware  of  what  my  opinion 
was;  but  when  we  met  in  November,  I was  most 
anxious  that  , no  •practical  impediment  of  any  kind  should 
occur  in  the  working  of  the  Medical  department  of  the 
College.  Therefore,  although  I freely  expressed  my 
opinion  on  the  matter,  I refrained  carefully  from  any 
step  that  could  at  all  prevent  the  view  which  was  taken 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Council  from  being  carried 
out.  With  that  view,  when  those  meetings  of  Council 
were  held  at  which  the  appointment  of  this  additional 
officer,  and  the  permission  to  that  additional  officer  to 
deliver  a portion  of  the  Professor’s  course  of  lectures, 
were  under  discussion,  I felt  that  it  would  be  improper 
for  me,  feeling  as  I did,  and  having  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  before  me,  to  be  myself  a 
party  to  carrying  out  a different  view.  I,  therefore, 
left  the  chair,  as  I have  already  described,  and  allowed 
the  Vice-President  to  act  according  to  what  he  believed 
to  be  right.  Accordingly,  no  practical  difficulty  occurred 
in  that  regard.  The  next  point  is,  with  regard  to  the 
Returns  of  the  Medical  students,  in  which  the  difficulty 
occurred  as  to  the  form  of  signature — whether  the 
Registrar  in  writing- should  use  the  form  “ by  direction 
of  the  Council,”  or  “by  direction  of  the  President.”  No 
practical  difficulty  whatever  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  delay  that  occurred,  because,  provided  the  Returns 
are  received  within  time  to  allow  the  Authorities  of  the 
Senate  to  compare  the  rolls  with  the  persons  that  after- 
wards present  themselves  for  the  Degrees,  all  practical 
purposes  are  served.  The  delay  was,  therefore,  not 
productive  of  the  slightest  practical  disadvantage.  The 
Registrar  was  aware  that  the  Statutes  required  that  the 
correspondence  should  be  “by  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent;” and  that  issuing  correspondence  “by  direction 
of  the  Council”  was  wrong.  It  has  been  stated,  and  I do 
not  dispute  the  fact,  that  there  had  been  occasionally 
correspondence  issued  under  the  phrase  “ by  direction  of 
the  Council ;”  but  if  so,  it  was  from  oversight  upon  my 
part  and  upon  the  part  of  the  Registrar.  My  instructions 
to  the  Registrar  always  were  to  issue  all  the  corres- 


pondence— I wished  that  there  should  be  no  cause  of  The 
retardation  or  refusal  to  transmit  the  correspondence  of  Queen’s 
the  Council ; but  I did  not  foresee  any  difficulty  as  to  Coi-i-ege, 
the  mode  of  directing  the  correspondence ; and,  there-  CoRK- 
fore  the  Registrar  may  occasionally  have  used  the  Sir  men 
phraseology  “ I am  directed  by  the  Council.” 

2373.  Mr.  Gibson. — Has  the  Registrar  a letter  book  IIU,A' 
into  which  he  copies  all  communications? — All  import- 
ant letters  are  copied  into  the  letter  book.  It  has  been 
stated  that  I made  a communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  it  has  been 
mentioned  in  such  a manner  as  to  convey,  although  not 
stated  as  a positive  fact,  the  impression,  that  my  com- 
munication with  the  Secretary  of  the  Londoir'Collegc  of 
Surgeons  was  of  a nature  to  impede  the  action  of  the 
College.  I have  not  the  communication  which  I made, 
but  I have  a clear  recollection  that  my  object  was 
merely  to  ascertain  from  the  Secretary  to  the  College  of 
Surgeons  London,  whether  or  not  they  actually  required 
the  signature  of  a second  person  to  the  Anatomical 
Certificate.  If  they  did  not  require  the  second  signa- 
ture, there  was  no  difficulty ; but  if  they  did  require  it, 
then,  of  course,  an  officer  should  be  got  in  some  way.  I 
found  that  they  did  require  the  second  signature,  and 
it  was  on  that  account  that,  feeling  so  much  the  neces- 
sity for  the  other  members  of  the  Council  being  allowed 
to  proceed  as  they  liked — although  I could  not  co- 
operate with  them — that  I left  the  chair,  and  allowed 
the  appointment  to  take  place.  I yielded  to  the 
practical  necessity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  any 
delay  or  retardation  to  the  business  of  the  College,  and 
no  inconvenience,  in  the  slightest  degree  embarrassing, 
did  practically  occur  from  that  cause.  With  regard  to 
the  correspondence  which  I had  with  the  Vice-President, 

I beg  leave  to  state  to  the  Commissioners,  what  the 
Vice-President  will  not  himself  deny,  that  during  that 
correspondence,  no  intimation  whatever  was  made  to  me 
of  his  intention  to  lay  it  before  the  Council.  When  the 
correspondence  had  been  laid  before  the  Council,  and 
entered  on  its  Minutes,  the  Vice-President  did  not  then 
tell  the  Registrar  to  let  me  know  any  thing  about  it ; 
but  the  Registrar  himself  did  intimate  to  me,  that  Dr. 

Ryall  had  handed  my  correspondence  over  to  the  Council. 

I then  wrote  the  letter  of  the  16th  of  February,  to  Dr. 

Ryall,  which  I marked  “private,”  calling  his  attention  to 
the  non-official  nature  of  the  former  correspondence,  and 
enclosing  to  him,  for  the  Council,  an  official  letter,  which 
contained  the  expressiou  of  my  opinion  on  all  the  points 
which  were  at  issue,  of  a legal  and  constitutional  char- 
acter, between  the  Council  and  myself.  He,  therefore, 
had  in  his  possession  an  official  document,  which  the 
Council  might  do  as  they  liked  with,  in  which  the  claims 
and  the  powers  of  the  President,  according  to  my  view 
of  the  Statutes,  were  expressed,  without  any  admixture 
of  personal  matters,  or  personal  references,  which  the 
previous  correspondence  had  contained.  From  this 
letter,  dated  the  16th  of  February,  which,  I presume, 
was  received  the  following  day,  and  which  is  marked 
“private,”  a single  paragraph  was  taken — the  para- 
graph describing  the  previous  correspondence  as  private 
wasnottaken — but  a single  paragraph,  which  contained 
some  expressions  which  the  Council  thought  might  be 
interpreted  according  to  their  views,  was  taken,  and  in- 
serted on  the  Minutes.  This  transaction  brought  the 
matter  to  the  end  of  February ; and  on  the  3rd  of  March 
the  Council  met  for  the  consideration  of  the  Memorial, 
and  they  put  into  the  Appendix  to  that  Memorial  the 
official  letter  which  contained  the  statement  of  the 
merely  legal  or  constitutional  differences  or  claims, 
and  built  up  the  body  of  the  Memorial  with  extracts 
from,  and  reference  to,  the  previous  series  of  letters, 
although  by  my  letter  to  Dr.  Ryall,  of  the  16th  of  Feb- 
ruary, which  had  been  communicated  to  them,  they 
had  been  clearly  informed  that,  whatever  their  inter- 
pretation had  been,  I,  at  least,  considered  the  corres- 
pondence was  not  official,  and  that  it  was  improper  to 
be  officially  referred  to.  These  are  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  Statement  of  Facts,  to  which,  so 
far  as  I can  judge  at  present,  I wish  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioners. 

237 4.  Mr.  Price. — In  the  first  section  of  your  official 
letter  of  the  16th  ctf  February,  1853,  you  state  that 
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Thjj  “ neither  communications  with  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
Qdebn's  ment,  nor  with  the  Queen’s  University,  nor  with  other 
Colx-ege,  Universities  or  Educational  Institutions,  or  Colleges, 
.J.CoBK'  external  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  can  be  considered  as 
Sir/toto-'  belonging  to  the  internal  administration,  and  conse- 
Km ie,F.n.s.,  qucntly  those  powers  and  duties  remain  to  the  President 
“•axA-  and  do  not  devolve  upon  the  Vice-President.”  I want 
to  know,  do  you  conceive,  leaving  the  merits  of  the 
case  out  of  the  question,  that  a notification  on  the  part 
of  the  Vice-President,  to  an  Educational  Body  in  Lon- 
don, of  the  appointment  of  a Demonstrator,  was  an  act 
of  “internal  administration”  which  he  would  be  entitled 
to  perform,  or  an  act  which  belonged  only  to  the  Presi- 
dent?— I think  I would  interpret  a notification  to  a 
Medical  College  in  London,  for  instance,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Demonstrator,  to  come  fairly  within  the  limits 
of  “ internal  administration,”  as  I would  define  it. 

2375.  Then,  am  I to  understand  that  you  mean  by 
“communications  with  other  Educational  Institutions,” 
communications  with  respect  to  tho  policy  of  changes 
affecting  the  course  of  Education,  Degrees,  and  matters 
of  that  sort? — Yes — communications  with  regard  to 
the  general  interests  of  the  College. 

2376.  What  do  you  consider  not  internal  administra- 
tion belonging  to  you  ? — Not  administration — not  mat- 
ters that  could  be  tested  by  the  question  of,  whether  the 
President  wrote  the  letter  on  one  day  or  another  within 
comparative  limits. 

2377.  Do  I understand  that  you  conceive  the  Vice- 

President  had,  on  the  occasion  we  are  referring  to, 
waiving  all  the  merits  of  the  question,  the  right  of  noti- 
fying to  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  that  a 
Demonstrator  had  been  appointed,  and  that  the  Certifi- 
cates of  the  students  would  be  accordingly  signed  by 
him  ? — I would  consider  so,  provided  that  the  corres- 
pondence was  conducted  “ by  direction” 

2378.  That  is  another  question.  I am  talking  of  the 
matter  of  internal  administration.  In  the  third  para- 
graph of  your  letter  you  say  that  the  official  corres- 
pondence of  the  College  must  be  conducted  “under 
the  direction  of  tho  President,  as  the  Statutes  require.” 
In  the  explanation  which  you  have  given  the  Commis- 
sioners you  have  substituted  a new  phrase  for  that, 
namely,  “ under  direction  of  the  President,  or  in  his 
absence,  of  the  Vice-President,”  and  you  have  stated 
that  the  question  was  merely  one  which  raised  an  issue 
between  you  (or,  in  your  absence,  the  Vice-President) 
and  the  Council.  Am  I to  understand  now  that  it 
would  be  the  proper  and  accurate  meaning  of  that  third 
paragraph  to  say  that  the  correspondence  should  be 
carried  on  “under  the  direction  of  the  President,  or  in 
his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President  ?”  If  these  words 
were  put  into  that  paragraph,  would  they  carry  out  the 
meaning  of  the  explanation  you  gave  to  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — Fully  ; speaking  with  regard  to  the  internal 
organization  and  working  of  the  College. 

2379.  You  must  keep  that  question  apart  from  what 
you  consider  belongs  to  your  province  exclusively, 
and  belongs  to  administrative  government.  Taking 
your  explanation  we  may  state  that  your  claim  is 
limited  by  the  expression,  “ under  the  direction  of  the 
President,”  and  we  may  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words, 
“under  direction  of  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  of 
the  Vice-President,  as  the  Statutes  require  ?” — That 
would  fully  explain  my  view.  Tho  difficulty  I had 
with  respect  to  the  correspondence  never  lay  as  between 
the  Vice-President  and  myself,  but  as  between  tho  due 
exercise  of  tho  Presidential  functions  on  tho  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  Council  on  the  other. 

2380.  "What  makes  me  put  these  questions  to  you  is, 
that  in  this  letter  in  which  you  set  forth  your  claims, 
this  limitation  does  not  appear ; as  tho  words,  “ under 
the  direction  of  the  President,”  would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  Vice-President  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
correspondence  ? — That  is  certainly  the  limitation  which 
I would  now  put  on  the  expression,  and  I do  not  think 
that  I would  do  so  if  I had  not  at  the  time  so  contem- 
plated; hut  I will  not  undertake  to  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  when  I was  writing  that  letter,  I had  that 
reservation  in  view. 

2381.  I fiud  in  the  letter-book  a letter  dated  4th 


March,  1850,  and  addressed  to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  The 
in  which  thefofiowing  words  occur  : — -“Sir,  l am  directed  Queen's 
by  the  Council  of  this  College,”  &c.  As  I understand 

your  explanation,  that  is  a form  which  you  would. con-  ' 

sider  to  be  inaccurate,  and  compromising  your  powers  ? Sir  Robert 
— According  to  the  Statutes  I would  consider  it  so.  £on«,F.H.s., 

2382.  Therefore  this  letter  was  written  in  a formula 
that  abridged,  as  it  were,  your  powers,  or  waived  them, 
at  least  ?— So  I consider ; and  I think  so  because  the 
Statutes  put  the  correspondence  under  the  direction  of 
the  President. 

2383.  The  inference  to  be  deduced  is  that  this  was  a 
loosely  worded — an  inaccurately,  worded  letter  ? — That 
is  my  opinion.  I never  looked  after  the  precise  phra- 
seology used  by  the  Registrar,  until  this  question  was 
raised.  I left  him  entirely  unshackled. 

2384.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — When  did  the  Registrar 
communicate  to.  you  that  your  private  correspondence 
had  been  put  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Council  ? — I should 
consider  on  the  14th,  probably  on  the  15th  of  February. 

I know  I wrote  the  private  letter  immediately  after  the 
Registrar  had  informed  me  of  it.  That,  however,  being 
a private  communication,  and  the  Vice-President  not 
having  directed  him  to  inform  me  of  it,  and  not  having 
himself  in  any  way  informed  me  of  it,  I took  no  notice 
in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Ryall  of  the  information  derived 
from  the  Registrar,  but  I wrote  designating  my  previous 
correspondence  as  non-official,  or  private. 

2385.  Did  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  Dr. 

Ryall,  an  extract  from  which  you  consider  was  impro- 
perly embodied  in  a resolution  of  Council,  give  him 
permission  to  read  the  whole  of  the  letter  to  the  Council?. 

—The  letter  contained  a permission  to  read  the  whole 
of  the  letter.  The  whole  was  read,  and  one  extract  from 
it  inserted  on  the  Minutes. 

2386.  Mr. Gibson. — If  Irecollect  rightly,  you  directed, 
in  that  letter,  that  the  Council  should  be  informed  of 
your  anxiety  to  co-operate  with  them  ? — Yes. 

2387.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  party  making  that 
communication  to  use  the  exact  terms  in  which  you 
conveyed  this  anxiety,  lest  there  might  be  any  misap- 
prehension on  the  subject? — I requested  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent to  inform  the  Council  that  I would  be  at  all  times 
happy  to  co-operate  with  them,  and  in  the  previous  cor- 
respondence I used  similar  expressions,  but  when  making 
extracts  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the  Memorial, 
none  of  the  expressions  which  might  tend  to  show  my 
anxiety  for  a quiet  and  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
points  of  interpretation  in  the  Statutes,  upon  which  I 
differed  with  the  other  members  of  the  Council — none 
of  these  passages  were  selected  and  printed,  but  on  the 
contrary,  all  those  passages,  which  were,  perhaps,  some- 
what warmly  worded,  were  selected,  printed,  and  circu- 
lated. I did,  therefore,  consider  that  the  Memorial 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented  my  views,  because, 
although  it  put  forward  the  legal  points  of  difference  in 
the  way  that  I expressed  them,  it  put  forward  my  views 
with  regard  to  my  colleagues — the  manner  in  which  I 
expressed  myself  towards  them,  in  a way  which  was 
partial  and  unjustifiable. 

2388.  Was  any  part  of  this  letter  published  except 
this  : — “ I shall  thank  you  to  inform  the  members  of 
Council  and  our  colleagues  generally,  of  my  most 
anxious  desire  to  have  all  these  little  matters  of  dispute 
amicably  and  quietly  arranged,  and  .that  I respect  the 
sincerity  of  their  convictions  quite  as  much  as  I expect 
them  to  appreciate  mine?” — N o other  part  was  published. 

23S9.  Was  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Vice-President  to 
communicate  to  the  Council,  the  exact  terms  in  which 
you  conveyed  this  expression  of  your  sentiments? — 

What  I complain  of  is  the  garbling  of  my  letter. 

2390.  Chairman. — Was  that  letter  of  the  16th  of 
February,  1S53, marked  “private”  or  “confidential?” — 

I do  not  recollect  whether  I wrote  the  words  “private” 
or  “ confidential”  over  it ; but  I spoke  of  the  letter  as 
being  a private  letter  which  accompanied  the  official 
letter.  Tho  official  letter  is  referred  to  in  it,  and  the 
previous  correspondence  is  referred  to  as  being  private. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Me- 
morial, I beg  leave  to  state  somefacts.  The  Memorial  was 
adopted  in  March,  and  from  March  until  the  end  of  that 
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The  j Session,  my  communication  with  my  colleagues  who 
College  wete  on  Council  practically  ceased ; but  when  the 
Cork.  ’ College  reassembled  in  October,  and  the  new  Council 

had  been  elected,  Dr.  Bullen  brought  forward  a motion, 

Kane^Vs  ^or  PurPose  °f  removing  tlie  unpleasantness  that 
M.R.i.A.  ’ ^iai^  occurred,  that  the  Memorial  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  a mere  statement  of  the  dry  facts  should  be 
substituted.  I at  once  stated  to  the  Council  my  perfect 
willingness  that  this  should  be  done  notwithstanding 
the  publication  and  the  circulation  of  the  Memorial,  and 
notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  I had  felt,  and  the 
injury  I had  sustained  by  it.  I at  once  said,  that  if  the 
Council  decided  on  this  course,  1 would  place  myself 
altogether  in  their  hands.  The  Vice-President,  as  ho 
has  stated,  was  unwilling  that  this  should  be  done,  but 
was  ultimately  induced  to  consent.  Dr.  Bullen’s  Reso- 
lution was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Council,  and 
there  was  a committee  then  formed  to  prepare  a state- 
ment of  the  mere  legal  difficulties,  of  which  committee 
the  Vice-President  was  chairman.  I stated  that  I 
would  put  myself  altogether  iu  the  hands  of  the 
Council — that  I would  take  no  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  committee — that  they  might  put  this  statement 
of  the  matters  of  legal  difficulty  in  any  phraseology 
they  liked,  provided  that  it  raised  distinctly  the  legal 
questions  at  issue ; and  I also  said  I would  be  happy  to 
forward  this  statement,  with  my  strong  recommendation 
that  the  attention  of  the  Government  should  be  given 
to  it.  When  the  Vice-President,  as  chairman,  brought 
up  the  report  of  the  committee,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
Council,  and  was  at  once  forwarded  by  me  to  the 
Government.  Christmas  was  coming  on  and  I left 
Cork,  when  this  note  was  sent  after  me  by  the  Vice- 
President  : — 

“Queen’s  College,  Cork,  December  13,  1853. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I perceive  that  in  the  hurry  of  your  depar- 
ture from  Cork,  you  omitted  to  cause  the  statement  inserted 
by  you  on  the  Minute  books  of  the  Council,  in  reference 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  last  year,  to  be  removed. 

“ Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  give  the  Regis- 
trar the  necessary  instructions  for  that  purpose. 

“ I remain  yours  respectfully, 

“ Sir  Robert  Kane,  President,  &c.”  “ John  Ryat.t. 

When  Dr.  Bullen’s  Resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Council,  I understood  that  all  unpleasantness  termin- 
ated— that  all  the  members  of  the  College  would  co- 
operate harmoniously  in  carrying  it  out,  and  that  all 
matters  of  an  unpleasant  nature  would  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  When  leaving  Cork,  I had  not  considered 
any  specific  instruction  from  me  to  the  Registrar  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  that  Resolution,  but 
finding  by  that  letter  from  the  Vice-President  that  it 
was  considered  necessary,  I sent  the  Instruction  to  the 
Registrar,  which  was  inserted  on  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council  at  their  meeting  of  the  20th  of  December  : — 

“ Instruction  to  Registrar. 

. “December  14,  1853. 

The  Registrar  is  requested  by  the  President  to  apply 
to  the  Council  for  then-  instructions,  as  to  the  most  suit- 
able mode  of  removing  from  the  books  of  the  Council  the 
several  documents,  memorials,  letters,  statements  of  the 
President,  &c.,  referring  to,  or  referred  to  in  the  Memorial, 
&e.,  and  cancelling  same;  and  also  the  documents  regarding 
the  reasons  of  the  President  for  not  putting  the  Resolution 
of  Council  of  the  22nd  of  November  last ; and  the  Registrar 
is  instructed  to  inform  the  Council,  that  the  President  fully 
adopts  and  concurs  in  whatever : mode  the  Council  thinks 
most  suitable,  for  removing  and  cancelling  all  those  docu- 
ments and  proceedings.  The  President  is,  however,  very 
desirous  that  such  mode  should  be  adopted  by  the  Council, 
as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  and  consonant  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Vice-President;  the  President  himself  being 
only  desirous  that  all  those  matters  which  had  led  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  misunderstandings,  amongst  most 
valuable  members  of  the  College,  should  be  buried  in  the 
most  perfect  oblivion,  and  that  no  sentiment  should  in  future 
prevail  but  the  fullest  and  most  friendly  co-operation. 

“The  President  requests  the  Registrar  to  inform  the 
Vice-President  and  the  Council  fully  as  to  this  instruction, 
and  to  carry  out,  as  regards  the  documents  in  question  in 
which  the  President  is  concerned,"  the  instructions  of  the 
Council  in  the  fullest  manner. 

“ Robert  Kane, 

President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 


2391.  Mr.  Gibson. — May  I ask  whether  the  commu-  Tue 

nication  of  Dr.  Bullen  to  Dr.  Ryall,  in  which  be  stated  Queen’s 
that  the  Presidents  of  Belfast  and  Galway,  had  made  a Q°li‘Ece, 
representation  to  the  Government  as  to  the  state  of  CoiiK' 
things  in  Cork  College,  was  made  by  your  authority  1 — Sir  Robert 
I heard  in  Dublin,  and  I believed  from  very  excellent  Kaue’r^s., 
authority,  that  the  Presidents  of  these  two  Colleges  had  M'K't-A‘ 
expressed  their  opinions  strongly,  with  respect  to  those 
powers  of  the  President  which  it  was  considered  that  I 
claimed 

2392.  Dr.  Ryall  states  in  his  letter,  most  distinctly, 
that  Dr.  Bullen  represented  to  him  that  the  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  other  Colleges  had  remon- 
strated against  the  state  of  things  in  the  Cork  College  ? 

— Dr.  Bullen’s  letter  to  me,  already  referred  to  by  Dr. 

Ryall,  states,  very  truly,  what  I stated  to  him.  What 
I heard  was,  that  the  Presidents  of  both  those  Colleges 
had  stated,  very  decidedly,  to  persons  connected  with 
the  Government  in  Dublin,  that  they  considered  that 
the  President  had  those  powers  which  I claimed,  that 
they  held  similar  views  with  me  in  that  regard,  and 
that  they  considered  the  existence  of  these  powers  of 
importance. 

2393.  That  is  not  the  question,  but  the  question  is 
whether  you  authorized  him  to  state  that  the  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  of  Belfast  and  Galway  had  remon- 
strated with  the  Government,  and  chat  you  wrere  aware 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Government  ? — I never  stated 
such  a thing  as  that. 

2394.  I do  not  say  that  you  stated  it,  but  I under- 
stood Dr.  Ryall  to  say  that  Dr.  Bullen  had,  in  his  in- 
terview with  him,  represented  that  you  were  fully 
aware  of  the  intention  of  the  Government,  and  that 
there  was  some  intention  on  their  part  of  visiting  the 
members  of  the  College  who  had  forwarded  the  Memo- 
rial with  their  disapprobation  1 — I never  authorized 
such  a statement,  and  I have  in  Dr.  Bullen’s  letter  a 
positive  assurance  that  he  did  not  make  it. 

2395.  Dr.  Ry'all  addressed  this  letter  to  you  : — 

“The  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  April  6,  1853. 

“Sir, — I have  just  been  informed  by  Dr.  Bullen,  that  he 
had  been  told  by  you  that  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Galway  had  addressed  the 
Government  on  the  questions  relating  to  the  government 
and  administration  ot  this  College  at  present  under  their 
consideration. 

“ I request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  on 
what  authority  you  made  that  statement. 

“ I am,  Sir,  you  obedient  servant, 

“John  Ryall. 

“ Sir  Robert  Kane,  President 

of  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

My  question  is  whether,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  as  Dr. 

Ryall  has  stated,  that  this  communication  was  made 
to  him  by  Dr.  Bullen,  you  had  authorized  Dr.  Bullen 
to  make  that  statement  1 — I had  not. 

2396.  You  did  not  make  any  reply  to  that  communi- 
cation. Dr.  Ryall  wrote  again  on  the  9th;  and  again  on 
the  12th,  in  the  following  terms : — 

, liThe  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  April  12,  1853. 

“ Sir, — I request  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  inform 
me  whether  you  have  received  my  letters1  dated  the  6th  and 
9th  instant. 

“ I am  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ John  Ryaxl. 

“ Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of 

the  Queen’s  College,  Cork.” 

In  reply  to  this  note  you  say  that  Dr.  Ryall’s  com- 
munications did  not  require  any  notice  1 — I was  very 
much  chagrined  with  Dr.  Ryall’s  notes.  I thought  he 
was  acting  very  perversely.  I knew  perfectly  well  I 
had  not  authorized  Dr.  Bullen  to  make  any  such  state- 
ment, and  I did  not  believe  that  Dr.  Bullen  had 
made  it. 

2397.  Did  you  inquire  from  Dr.  Bullen  whether  or 
not  he  had  made  such  a statement  as  that  to  Dr.  Ryall  1 
— I wrote  to  Dr.  Bullen,  forwarding  to  him  Dr.  Ryall’s 
letter,  and  asking  him  to  let  me  know  exactly  what 
occurred  in  his  interview  with  Dr.  Ryall. 

2398.  Did  you  communicate  to  Dr.  Ryall  what  Dr. 

Bullen  stated  to  be  his  view  of  his  representation  to 
Dr.  Ryall  ? — I did  not.  My  reason  for  not  communi- 
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eating  with  him  was,  that  Iconsidered,  that  by  tlieforward- 
Qbebn's  ing  of  the  Memorial  to  the  Government,  and  the  circum- 
Coixege,  stances  connected  with  it,  Dr.  Ryall  was  placed  in 
Cork.  peculiar  relation  with  me  ; and  that  his  acting  with  Dr. 
Sir  Robert  Bullen  in  the  way  in  which  he  did,  showed  that  he  was 
Sime.F.n.s.,  disposed  to  remain  in  a very  hostile  position. 
stai'A.  2399.  Did  Dr.  Bullen  wait  on  Dr.  Ryall  at  your 
request? — Not  at  my  request. 

2400.  Or  with  your  privity? — With  my  consent. 

2401.  Did  he  inform  you  beforehand  that  he  would 
do  so  ? — He  asked  me  had  I any  objection  to  his  calling 
on  Dr.  Ryall  as  a mutual  friend,  to  see  if  he  could  get 
Dr.  Ryall  to  consent  to  the  putting  of  the  differences 
of  opinion  between  us  in  a train  of  conciliation,  free 
from  those  personal  matters  which  had  been  mixed  up' 
in  them. 

2402.  Had  he  your  permission  to  do  so  ? — He  had 
my  permission  to  call  on  Dr.  Ryall  to  the  extent,  that 
I told  him  I would  not  object  to  it;  and  that  if  ho 
could  get  Dr.  Ryall  to  take  different  views  from  those 
he  had  taken,  I would  bo  exceedingly  glad. 

2403.  You  did  not  express  any  objection  to  his  going, 
but  rather  approved  of  his  going? — Yes. 

2404.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  Dr.  Bullen  made  any 

statement  to  Dr.  Ryall  which  was  not  strictly  correct, 
and  that  you  were  informed  of  that,  it  was  your  duty 
to  tell  Dr.  Ryall  whether  ho  was  in  error  or  not? — I 
would  think  so  if  Dr.  Ryall  had  written  to  mo  in  a 
somewhat  different  tone — Dr.  Ryall’s  letters  were  very 
stiff,  and  under  the  circumstances  unsuitably  rough  ; and 
I felt,  therefore,  that  I was  not  called  upon  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  first  and  second  letters,  but  the  third  letter 
was  of  a character  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  my 
taking  any  notice  of  it,  except  to  inquire  at  once  whether 
Dr.  Bullen  had  said  what  Dr.  Ryall  alleged  he  had 
said.  Dr.  Bullen  denied  that  he  had  made  the  statement 
that  Dr.  ltyall  asserted  ho  did.  Dr.  Bullen  asked  me 
in  the  course  of  to-day  to  allow  him  to  look  at  the 
original  letters,  and  I placed  them  in  his  hands.  He 
has  gone  away,  and  consequently  I have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  now  referring  to  them,  but  the  original  letters 
are  identical  with  those  put  in  evidence  by  Dr.  Ryall. 
April  13th  was  the  date  of  the  letter  of  Dr.  Ryall  to  me, 
stating  that  he  would  hold  me  accountable  for  the  mis- 
representation which  he  alleged  Dr.  Bullen  had  made  to 
him.  I considered,  that  under  the  circumstances,  as 
reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Bullen,  in  his  letter  of  13th 
April,  already  before  the  Commissioners,  Dr.  Ryall 
had  not  shown  any  thing  at  all  of  that  friendly  spirit 
in  which  Dr.  Bullen’s  advances  had  been  made  to  him 
with  the  best  intentions — that  they  had  been  rudely 
repulsed,  and,  therefore,  I did  not  take  any  notice  of 
Dr.  Ryall’s  letters.  With  respect  to  the  circumstance 
of  having  forwarded  Dr.  Harvey’s  and  Dr.  Ryall’s  letters, 
for  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  facts  were  these : —Almost  simultaneously — 
within  a few  days  after  the  publication  of  the  Memorial, 
certain  Returns  were  moved  for  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  regard  to,  among,  other  things,  the  residence 
of  the  Presidents  and  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
by  Mr.  Ross  Moore,  then  member  for  Armagh.  It  was 
thoroughly  well  known  that  the  moving  for  those  Re- 
turns was  with  the  cognizance  at  least,  of  some  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  Memorial 
— that,  in  fact,  the  moving  for  these  Returns  was,  I 
heard,  traceable  to  that  occurrence,  and  I believe  it  to 
be  true 

[Richard  II.  Mills,  a.m. — Por  my  own  part  I deny, 
most  emphatically,  that  I knew  any  thing  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Ross  Moore’s  Motion.  He  wrote  to  me  respecting 
the  Memorial,  but  I did  not  suggest,  nor  did  I know 
any  thing  with  respect  to  these  Returns.  I did  not  even 
get  a copy  of  them. 

John  Ryall,  ll.d. — I beg  also  to  state  that  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Ross  Moore’s  Motion.] 

Well,  then,  I put  the  matter  in  this  form.  Mr.  Mills 
has  stated,  Mr.  Ross  Moore  communicated  with  him 
about  the  Memorial,  and  Mr.  Ross  Moore  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  certain  Returns  which  had  re- 
ference to  the  residence  of  the  Presidents.  I had 
been  very  diligent  in  my  attendance  on  the  Council,  up 


to  the  Christmas  of  that  year,  but  had  not  been,  from  The 
that  period  to  the  time  when  these  Returns  were  moved  Queen’s 
for,  so  constant  in  my  attendance  at  College ; conse-  Cq^ge’ 

quently,  I had  reason  to  believe  these  Returns  were  ' 

moved  for  to  show  an  apparent  neglect  of  duty.  The  Sir  p.oUrt 
phraseology  in  which  the  demand  for  the  Returns  was 
couched,  confirmed  that  belief,  because  they  were  to 
cover  the  exact  period  for  which  it  was  thought  I 
would  be  unable  to  render  a satisfactory  account.  At 
the  same  time 

2405.  Chairman. — This  is  scarcely  relevant  to  the  ex- 
amination?— It  is  intended  byme  as  an  explanation  of  my 
sending  to  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  Earl  St.  Germans, 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Harvey  and  Dr.  Ryall.  Well,  at  the 
same  time  that  I furnished  an  official  Return  as  to  my 
attendance,  I deemed  it  my  duty  to  place  before  Earl 
St.  Germans,  unreservedly,  the  reasons  why  my  attend- 
ance, in  the  interval  between  December  and  March,  at 
the  Council,  was  nil.  I therefore  explained  to  him  fully, 
and,  I believe,  fairly,  the  position  in  which  I stood  with 
regard  to  those  two  gentlemen,  as  manifested  by  the 
letters  which  I had  received  from  them,  and  which 
rendered  my  meeting  them  morally  impossible.  Do  the 
Commissioners  consider  it  necessary  that  I should  make 
any  observations  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Professor 
Lane,  which  has  been  gone  into  by  Professor  Mills  ? 

2406.  The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  that  that 
case  explains  itself. — Professor  Mills  has  made  an 
observation  with  regard  to  my  communicating  to  the 
Government  a certain  case,  and  as  to  the  necessity  he 
felt  for  not  leaving  the  statement  of  any  case  to  me,  in 
consequence  of  his  apprehension  that  I might  not  state 
it  fairly.  I will  not  degrade  myself  by  replying  to  the 
imputation,  that  I would  be  capable  of  saying,  or  writ- 
ing, or  misrepresenting  any  of  ' the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  College,  or  any  thing  else ; but  if  a case 
of  unintentional  misstatement  or  misrepresentation  did 
occur  (which  might  occur),  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  prac- 
tical inconvenience  occurring  to  any  officer  of  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  always  the  practice,  when  a communication 
is  made  to  the  Government,  respecting  any  Professor  or 
Officer,  for  the  Government  to  refer  that  communication 
to  the  individual  whom  it  regards^  for  his  explanation. 
Therefore,  if  a Professor  be  misrepresented  in  any  docu- 
ment from  me,  that  Professor  has  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  that  misrepresentation.  In  the  case  of  Pro- 
fessor Connellan,  I stated  to  Lord  Clarendon,  when  the 
letter  of  resignation  was  referred  to  me,  that  two  or 
three  Professors  in  this  College  had  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  powers  and  privileges  of  their  Corporation,  as  a 
Corporation,  inconsistent  with  the  full  development  of 
its  public  utility.  I stated  this,  but  in  so  doing,  I did 
not  refer  to  individuals  by  name  ; but  this  doctrine  had 
been  stated  so  strongly  and  decidedly,  from  time  to 
time,  that  I cannot  at" ail  regret,  nor  do  I feel  myself  at 
all  culpable  for  having  incidentally  mentioned  the  exist- 
ence of  these  ideas  in  my  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon. 

The  result  of  the  communication  was,  that  Mr.  Connel- 
lan was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  perform  his  Professorial  duties.  On 
the  subject  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Ryall,  as  to  my 
suppressing  a paper,  I beg  to  state  the  real  circum- 
stances of  that  case.  At  the  close  of  the  Session,  1854, 

Mr.  Ilennessy  was  reported  by  Professor  Thomson,  as 
not  having  attended  the  proper  number  of  lectures  on 
Natural  History,  and  was  consequently  disqualified  by 
the  Council  from  obtaining  his  prizes.  Mr.  Hennessy 
appealed  to  the  Visitors,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  forward 
his  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor returned  me  the  papers,  and  directed  me  to  obtain 
a Report  of  the  Council  of  the  College  as  to  what  their 
opinion  was.  The  Session  was  over,  but  I forwarded 
the  papers  to  the  Vice-President,  with  a request  to  him 
to  assemble  a Council  to  report  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

All  the  members  of  the  College  had  gone  away  for  the 
vacation,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vice-President, and  no 
Council  could  be  had.  I also  requested  the  Vice-President 
to  let  me  have  all  the  information  he  could  get  upon  the 
subject.  With  respect  to  what  then  occurred,  there  is 
a difference  of  opinion  between  the  Vice-President  and 
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The  me,  as  to  tlie  recollection  of  a fact.  This  was  a matter  in 
Queen’s  which  I could  not  be  actuated  by  the  slightest  personal 
CobxJE’  feelinS-  Tim  appeal  of  Mr.  Hennessy  was  a matter  with 

’ which  neither  the  Vice-President  nor  I had  any  tiling  to 

Sir  Robert  do  ; and  therefore  the  difference  of  our  recollection  as  to 
matter  of  fact  stands  clear  of  all  personal  considera- 
tions. The  Vice-President  is  under  the  impression  that 
he  sent  me,  in  the  same  envelope,  his  own  letter,  the 
Report  to  the  Council,  and  Professor  Thomson’s  letter 
to  him.  I believe  I received  the  envelope  with  only 
the  Vice-President’s  letter  and  the  letter  from  Professor 
Thomson  to  the  Vice-President.  Immediately  when  I 
received  them  I forwarded  them  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  directed  me  to  get  Professor 
Thomson’s  Report.  I wrote  to  Professor  Thomson,  ■ 
who  was  in  Scotland,  requesting  him  to  furnish  full 
information  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which,  when 
obtained,  I forwarded  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  also.  The 
missing  Report  came  into  my  hands  after  I had  sent 
Professor  Thomson’s  letter  to  the  Chancellor.  My  im- 
pression is,  that  I received  the  Report  subsequently ; but 
with  regard  to  that,  I speak  only  from  recollection,  and 
the  Vice-President’s  recollection  differs  from  mine.  What, 
however,  tends  to  bear  out  my  recollection  is  this,  that 
I did  not  send  the  Chancellor  this  official  Report,  if  I 
received  it.  I had  no  possible  object  to  suppress  it.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I was  not  interested  in  it 
in  any  way.  In  writing  my  letter  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor I misunderstood  Dr.  Ryall’s  letter.  I miscon- 
ceived its  intention,  and  stated  that  the  Council  had 
founded  its  opinion  upon  the  letter  I enclosed,  in  place 
of  saying,  that  they  had  founded  their  opinion  upon  the 
document  which  I would  have  enclosed,  if  I had  received 
it  at  the  time.  I had  not  a particle  of  interest  in  the 
matter,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  Chancellor  decided 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  a special  Visitation  ; but 
directed,  as  soon  as  the  College  Council  assembled  in 
October,  that  we  should  report.  I considered  that  it 
was  important  that  the  College  Council,  to  report  on  the 
matter,  should  be  the  same  as  had  dealt  with  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy’s  case  in  May.  The  new  Council  would  come  into 
action  on  Tuesday,  October  17,  and  I therefore  directed 
a meeting  of  Council  of  the  previous  year,  to  be  held  on 
Monday,  October  16,  1851,  in  order  that  they  might 
report  on  Mr.  Hennessy’s  case.  I had  sent  down  all 
the  documents,  with  a direction  to  the  Registrar,  that  he 
should  give  them  to  the  members  of  Council,  so  that 
they  might  make  themselves  acquainted  with  them, 
and  be  in  a condition  to  discuss  and  report  on  them. 
On  Saturday,  the  14th,  the  Vice-President  arrived  I 
believe  I am  correct  in  stating,  at  the  College  from  va- 
cation : and  the  Registrar,  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
waited  on  him  with  all  the  documents.  He  perused 
them,  and  missed  the  official  Report  which  he  alleges  he 
had  sent  up  to  me.  The  Council  was  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day ; it  was  well  known  that  I would  be  present ; but 
the  Vice-President,  on  the  Sunday  evening,  wrote  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  accusing  me  of  having  suppressed  an 
important  document. 

2407.  That  is  not  a fact. — I should  be  sorry,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  to  appear  to  overstate  any  thing — I 
should  most  anxiously  avoid  it ; but  the  fact  is,  that 
Dr.  Ryall  would  have  had  on  Monday  full  opportunity 
of  speaking  with  me  about  the  matter ; but  instead  of 
waiting  for  this  opportunity,  he  wrote  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  On  Monday,  when  we  met,  Dr.  Ryall  got  a 
good  deal  excited.  He  stated  that  the  missing  docu- 
ment was  not  forthcoming.  I said  I knew  nothing 
about  it;  that  the  papers  connected  with  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy’s case  were  voluminous;  but  that  if  the  document 
was  amongst  them  at  all,  it  must  be  in  my  box.  I got 
the  box  in,  and  the  document  that  had  been  mislaid  was 
found  in  it.  I believe  the  members  of  Council  who  were 
present  on  that  occasion,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  ' 
Dr.  Ryall  got  more  excited  than  the  matter  warranted. 

I state  these  circumstances  in  order  to  meet  the  charge 
which  has  been  put  forward  with  a great  deal  of  force 
to-day,  that  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Hennessy’s  case,  I had 
suppressed  a document  which  was  afterwards  found, 


and  the  mislaying  of  which  was  purely  accidental.  Dr.  The 
Boole,  in  his  evidence,  alluded  to  a circumstance  which  Queens 
I myself  would  not  have  thought  of  alluding  to,  had  it  College, 
not  been  brought  forward  by  him,  but  its  having  been  Coer. 
mentioned  obliges  me  to  refer  to  it.  The  circumstances  Sir  Robert 
which  took  place  at  this  Council  meeting  about  Mr.  ■*me.r.R.s,1 
Hennessy’s  case,  rendered  Dr.  Ryall’s  communica- 
tion  with  me  difficult.  I had  hoped  that  all  asperities 
would  have  been  smoothed  down,  but  that  Council 
meeting  dispelled  such  a hope.  Still  I remained  in 
every  respect  that  it  was  possible  quiescent.  In  March 
the  Visitors  held  their  meeting — nothing  occurred  at 
that  meeting  to  increase  the  differences  of  opinion  pre- 
viously existing,  or  to  disturb  the  state  of  things  which 
had  been  in  existence.  Mr.  Hennessy’s  appeal  was 
allowed  and  decided  in  his  favor,  but  the  Collegiate 
Body  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  No  com- 
plaints were  brought  forward.  I upon  the  one  hand, 
and  Dr.  Ryall  upon  the  other,  did  not  bring  any  thing 
forward.  In  the  evening  after  the  Visitation,  I had  the 
honor  of  bringing  the  Visitors  into  communication  with 
the  Professorial  Body  at  my  house  at  dinner.  I invited 
Dr.  Ryall,  hoping  that  he  would  accept  of  my  proposal 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  occurred — my  proposal  to 
join  us  and  meet  the  Visitors  and  the  Professorial  Body, 
when  we  could  exhibit  our  unity.  Dr.  Ryall  declined 
to  do  so.  Some  time  afterwards — last  December 
twelve  months — a great  number  of  tho  Professors  of 
the  College  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  system  of  disunion  should  cease,  and  they 
thought  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  set  off  by  a little 
entertainment  which  the  Collegiate  Body  would  alto- 
gether get  up,  at  which  the  President  and  Vice-President 
could  be  brought  together,  and  that,  having  been  thus 
brought  once  together  by  the  Professors,  they  could 
afterwards  go  on  without  difficulty.  Accordingly  a 
deputation  of  the  Professors  very  kindly  waited  on  me, 
and  asked  me  did  I approve  of  this  course.  I told 
them  that  nothing  would  give  me  more  pleasure ; that  I 
placed  myself  altogether  in  their  hands.  They  then 
waited  on  Dr.  Ryall,  and  obtained  his  consent  to  attend 
the  dinner.  Very  nearly  the  entire  body  of  Professors 
were  present  at  that  dinner.  At  that  dinner  I had  the 
opportunity,  of  which  I availed  myself,  of  expressing 
the  gratification  which  I experienced  at  meeting  tho 
Professors,  and  my  determination,  from  that  time  out, 
to  study  to  preserve  and  maintain  harmony  amongst  us. 

When  a similar  opportunity  was  afforded  to  Dr.  Ryall, 

I believe  I am  quite  safe  in  saying,  that  he  did  not 
express  the  same  sentime'nts,  but  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered his  conduct  was  approved  of  in  the  College,  and 
that  lie  was  determined  to  persevere  in  it.  This  was 
the  position  to  which  matters  were  brought,  and  from 
that  time  nothing  occurred  to  which  I deem  it  necessary 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners,  up  to  the 
period  of  that  attack  which  appeared  in  the  Cork 
papers,  and  which  forced  me  to  justify  myself  and  the 
College  in  the  manner  in  which  I did,  and  which  justi- 
fication unfortunately  produced  Professor  Boole’s  letters, 
which  the  Commissioners  have  had  under  their  consider- 
ation. I am  unwilling  to  trespass  longer  on  tlietime  of  the 
Commissioners,  therefore  I will  terminate  with  what  at 
present  occurs  to  me.  With  regard  to  my  relations  to  the 
general  body  of  Professors,  I would  consider  it  of  great 
importance  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  examined, 
as  to  whether  I co-operated  With  them  in  organizing 
and  promoting  the  efficiency  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments ; and  as  to  my  own  manner  and  bearing  in  re- 
ference to  them,  which  has  been  represented  in  a way 
which  I feel  is  exceedingly  unjustifiable.  These  are 
gentlemen  who  will  give  their  opinions  with  inde- 
pendence and  impartiality,  and  I am  perfectly  safe  in 
requesting  the  Commissionersto  elicit  from  the  Professors 
of  the  College  individually,  to  the  fullest  extent,  their 
feelings  upon  these  points.  With  the  expression  of  my 
anxiety,  that  the  views  of  the  Professors  as  to  my  ful- 
filment of  the  duties  imposed  upon  me,  and  as  to  my 
personal  conduct,  should  be  elicited  fully, - I shall  close 
what  I have  to  say. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 

Cork  (Fourth  Day),  12th  March,  1857. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Sir  T.  N.  Redinc-ton,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Ross,  Secretary. 

The  John  Ryall,  LL.D.,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  their  future  career.  That  is  got  over  here  by  the  ma-  The 
iobeh’s  Greek,  further  examined.  chinery  the  Council  has  adopted  ?— Just  so.  Queen’s 

hxege,  2408.  Mr.  Price. — Y ou  conduct  the  Matriculation  2421.  Then  the  Matriculation  Examination,  which  is  C°LLEGE> 

Examination  in  Greek Yes.  presented  to  the  public,  does  not  imply  the  minimum  °BK* 

'.nltyall,  2409.  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  you  have  to  which  each  person  must  answer,  but  only  the  subjects  in  JohnJiyaU, 
.d.  reject  many  candidates?  At  least  three  or  four  are  which  he  is  examined,  his  entrance  into  College  depend- LI“D- 
rejected  at  every  Matriculation  Examination.  I do  not  ing  on  his  aggregate  marks  ? — Yes;  when  the  Matricula- 
reject — it  is  the  Council  who  reject  all  that  are  rejected,  tion  Examination  was  of  a higher  character  I did  not  so 

2410.  Is  there  a revision  of  your  sentence  by  the  much  object  as  I do  now  to  the  principle  of  admitting 
Council?— I reject  in  that  one  subject  (Greek) ; but  the  on  three  qualifying  marks,  but  when  it  was  reduced  so 
candidate  is  examined  in  four  subjects ; and  the  Council,  low,  both  in  Science  and  Classics,  I adopted  the  rule  I 
according  to  their  discretion,  which  is  guided  by  the  have  stated. 

number  of  marks  and  other  causes,  decide  on  the  Reports  2422.  Do  you  conceive  that  this  reduction  as  it  were 
of  the  Professors.  of  the  minimum,  or  rather  the  overlooking  a total 

2411.  Do  they  see  the  Examination  Papers? — They  failure  in  a particular  department,  say  Greek,  has  been 
do  not  sec  the  Papers ; but  there  are  numerical  marks  occasioned  by  the  altered  character  of  Irish  schools  ? — 
given  by  the  Professor  showing  the  answering  of  the  I believe  that  it  has  been,  very  much.  I lived  in  England 
candidate.  The  Professor’s  private  mode  of  marking  is  many  years  before  my  appointment  here;  but  I have 
a very  distinct  thing  from  the  marking  adopted  when  he  heard  from  various  sources  that,  as  Sir  Robert  Kane 
is  reporting  to  the  Council.  I,  myself,  when  I am  has  stated,  the  old  Classical  schools  have  nearly  disap- 
making up  my  own  individual  opinion,  take  a very  peared.  I have  heard  complaints  on  the  part  of  country 
large  number.  I give  to  each  question  a certain  nume-  gentlemen  that  they  cannot  get  their  children  taught 
rical  value,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  excellence,  I the  elements  of  Classics  without  the  expense  of  sending 
give  a number  : but  then  afterwards  I reduce  my  scale  them  to  boarding  schools. 

to  the  scale  that  is  prescribed  by  the  Council,  which  2423.  1 am  asking  your  opinion  whether  this  over- 
runs from  1 to  9— number  9 meaning  the  best  answer,  looking  of  failure  in  a special  department,  such  as  that 
. number  8 the  next,  and  so  on  in  regular  gradation.  of  Greek,  has  been,  in  a manner,  forced  upon  the  Coun- 

241 2.  Do  you  mean  that  the  number  9 is  an  absolute  cil  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country  ? I thiuk  the 

figure  for  a whole  subject? — I do  in  the  Report  to  the  Council  felt  that  when  the  standard  at  entrance  was  so 
Council.  much  reduced. 

2413.  Then  the  principle  is  that  you  examine  your  2424.  I need  not  tell  you  that  for  the  Cambridge  and 
Greek  student,  assign  your  value  to  him,  and  then  upon  Oxford  Degrees  eminence  in  the  Greek  Language  goes 
that  you  express  his  value  in  the  form  prescribed  by  for  a great  deal.  It  is  also  a most  important  and  telling 
the  Council,  and  the  Council  taking  your  form,  regulate  element  in  your  Honor  Examinations  in  College,  and 
these  marks  so  as  to  bring  out  the  ultimate  figure  ?— Yes.  in  your  Degree  Examination  in  Dublin.  Is  that  not  the 

2414.  Then  how  do  you  get  over  this  difficulty?  If  case  ? — It  is  a great  many  years  since  Trinity  College, 

the  minimum  figure  for  passing  be  not  attained,  for  in-  Dublin 

stance  in  Greek,  I suppose  you  would  return  the  candi-  2425.  I am  not  asking  with  respect  to  Trinity 
date  at  zero,  and  yet  his  marks  in  othersubjects  might  far  College,  Dublin,  but  with  respect  to  the  Honor  Exam- 
more  than  compensate  for  his  loss  in  Greek  ? — I would  ination  here,  and  the  Examination  for  the  B.A.  De- 
make a distinction  in  such  a case ; but  since  the  Ma-  gree  in  the  Queen’s  University  ?— Our  Honors ' here 
triculation  Examination  has  been  reduced  so  far  below  are  given  in  individual  classes  and  individual  subjects, 
what  I could  have  wished,  I have  made  it  a rule,  so  far  They  are  not  collected  together,  there  is  no  aggregate 
as  I am  concerned,  never  to  admit  any  man  that  has  form  of  subjects,  and  in  giving  the  prizes  each  class 
been  rejected  in  one  subject.  I believe,  without  excep-  gets  a prize — the  Greek  Class  a prize,  and  the  Latin 
tion — I will  not  say  positively,  as  there  may  not  have  Class  a prize.  For  the  Literary  Scholarships  I do  not 
been  some  particular  cases  in  which  I did  not  exercise  think  the  Council  make  any  distinction  as  to  the  de- 
my power— but  certainly  for  the  last  two  Sessions  I scription  of  subject.  They  add  the  marks  together- 
have  not  voted  for  the  admission  of  any  one  that  had  they  give  the  prizes  to  the  highest  aggregate ; and  in 
got  a disqualifying  mark.  that  case  the  best  Greek  scholar  has  sometimes  failed 

2415.  That  is  your  own  personal  judgment,  but  still,  in  getting  the  First  Scholarship.  It  so  happened  the 
according  to  the  system  on  which  the  Matriculation  Ex-  last  time,  to  my  surprise,  that  a person  came  out  first 
animation  is  conducted  here,  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  Scholar  though  inferior  to  the  man  who  was  the  first 
an  Examiner  in  any  distinct  branch  to  report  a man  as  Grecian. 


a total  failure;  and  yet  that  the  Council  shall  admit 
him  upon  their  own  judgment  however  arrived  at? — 
Perfectly  possible ; and  it  is  the  constant  practice. 


2426.  Does  that  statement  barely  mean  that  the  suc- 
cessful man  was  the  best  Latin  scholar,  or  does  it  mean 
that  he  was  the  best  scholar,  not  only  in  Latin,  but  in 


2416.  Do  you  find,  practically,  in  your  department,  other  departments  ?— My  statement  involves  that  he 
at  men  have  been  admitted  who  are  iiimmiicinni  « i-  i j • r,..  . 


that  men  have  been  admitted  who  are  incompetent  to  was  examined-  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  and  in  English 
m ^ ^ ^ you  k°w  I try  to  meet  the  Composition,  and  that  upon  the  whole  he  was  the  best 


difficulty 

2417.  The  fact  is,  you  admit  them  ? — Yes,  some  few; 


scholar. 

2427.  I an 


, , T--  , ^ afraid  I misunderstood  you.  You  ex- 

out  this  difficulty  1 have  endeavoured  to  get  over  by  pressed  your  surprise  that  a person  came  out  the  first 
dividing  my  junior  class  into  two  departments,  with  the  Scholar,  who  was  not  the  first  Grecian.  I understood 

o?i  o ™ 1 alE  ,hSed  to.dcal  111  an  elementary  way.  you  to  use  the  term  “ Scholar”  iu  a technical  sense,  of 

w418.  Do  you  find,  practically,  that  men  come  to  a person  acquainted  with  the  Classical  Languages.  Of 

your  class  to  learn  Greek  who  perhaps  can  hardly  read  course  you  would  be  surprised  if  a person  was  pro- 

Ureek  characters?— They  can  read  Greek  characters  nounced  the  First  Classical  scholar  who  was  not  the 

OH  best  Grecian ; but  if  you  used  the  term  “ Scholar”  of  the 

241 J.  ierliaps  they  cannot  decline  a Greek  noun  or  holder  of  a Scholarship  given  for  othersubjects  in  addi- 

co n jugate  a Greek  verb  ? It  has  so  happened  that  I was  tion  to  Greek,  it  would  not  be  a matter  of  surprise  that 

of  or,  t0„!'cceive  such  s-tu,lcnts. int0  Gl-cek  class.  the  best  Grecian  was  not  the  First  Scholar  ?— Why  I 

*1  T>2  f ™asan  objection  taken  by  some  of  should  be  surprised;  a person  to  attain  excellence  should 

the  Irofcssors  in  Belfast  College  that  the  Matriculation  be  a good  Greek  scholar.  There  Were  only  three  subiects 

Examination  excludes  students  for  deficiency  in  a par-  examined  in,  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  audit  was  acom- 

ticular  department  which  was  not  really  necessary  for  parativelybadmarkiuEnglishthatpulleddownthatman. 

2 B 2 
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The  242S.  What  did  that  English  include? — I do  not 
Queen's  exactly  know ; that  depends  upon  the  Professor.  It 
College,  involved,  I believe,  grammatical  knowledge. 

Cork.  2429.  With  respect  to  the  Examination  for  the  B.A. 
John  Ryan , Degree,  is  the  same  system  pursued  of  allowing  a certain 
LL,D‘  number  of  marks  to  each  subject? — I was  never  an 
Examiner  at  the  University.  My  position  as  Vice- 
President  disqualifies  me  for  the  office  of  Examiner. 

2430.  Still  you  must  know  how  they  value  Greek  at 
the  B.A.  Examination?—!  think  the  best  Grecian  are 
the  best  Latin  scholars,  and  also  the  best  at  Modern 
Languages.  It  has,  however,  been  urged  as  an  argu- 
ment against  retaining  Glassies  in  a general  education, 
that  the  students,  by  their  omission,  would  have  more 
time  for  the  learning  of  Modern  Languages  ; but  my 
experience  has  been,  that  the  good  Classical  scholar 
is  the  best  at  Modern  Languages. 

2431.  How  far,  practically,  is  the  Examination  in 
Greek  carried  ? — Do  you  mean  for  Honors  ? 

2432.  For  the  B.A.  Degree  ? — I do  not  know.  There 
are  certain  authors  which  the  student  can  select.  I 
have  never  been  an  Examiner ; different  Examiners  may 
have  different  notions. 

2433.  Do  you  practically  know  what  you  are  pre- 
paring your  classes  for? — I know  I am  bound  to  teach 
the  students  in  my  classes  to  translate  Greek,  and  to 
write  Greek  prose.  Those  who  go  in  for  the  mere 
Pass,  and  who  go  on  in  the  Higher  Mathematics,  do 
not  attend  the  Greek  lectures  more  than  one  year. 

2434.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  our  English 
Universities  ? — I am  not  a member  of  any  of  them. 

2435.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  standard  for  the 
Pass  B.A.  Examination,  which  is  practically  what 
in  England  is  called  an  Honor  Examination,  is  too 
high  ? — The  standard  is  high,  if  you  take  into  account 
the  variety  of  the  subjects,  but  it  is  not  high  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extent  to  which  these  subjects  are  carried. 
I do  not  think  we  have  sent  out  more  than  one  man 
who  would  get  Honors  in  the  English  Universities  in 
Classics. 

2436.  Would  not  a young  man  prepare  for  the  B.A. 
Degree  Examination  in  the  Queen’s  University  with 
the  same  feeling  as  if  he  were  a candidate  for  Honors  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ? — I think  he  would,  considering 
the  variety  of  subjects. 

2437.  Is  the  study  of  Greek,  so  far  as  regards  the 
height  of  attainment,  advancing  in  College  or  not? — I 
think  it  is.  It  has  so  happened  that  for  two  or  three 
years  the  students  of  the  Literary  Division  have  obtained 
appointments  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  This  gave 
a stimulus  to  the  study  of  Classics,  for  I had  myself  au 
increased  class  the  following  year,  though  it  has  not 
been  kept  up  to  the  same  extent.  I know  privately 
that  there  are  five  or  six  Literary  students  looking 
forward  to  the  Indian  Examination,  and  working  with 
that  ultimate  view,  though  not  reading  specially  for  it. 

243S.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the 
improvement  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  Language,  and 
for  securing  it  a higher  position  in  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity?  I have  general  notions  on  the  subject,  but  I 

mi wht  be  able  to  furnish  a detailed  plan.* 

2439.  The  Commissioners  would  be  glad  to  have  it? 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  my  plan  would 

be  that  the  student  shouldliave  timeto  continue  the  study 
of  Greek  throughout  his  College  course  without  inter- 
ruption. At  present  he  . is  not  obliged  to  continue  it 
beyond  a year,  if  he  be  a Mathematical  man,  nor 
beyond  a second  year,  if  a Classical  man ; but  prac- 
tically we  find  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
a student  to  go  in  for  Honors  in  Classics,  unless  he  has 
also  read  a third  year.  Consequently  Professor  Lewis 
and  myself  got  permission  to  establish  an  extra  class  for 
those  students  ; but  that  really  operates  with  injustice  to 
the  students  and  to  the  Professors  of  the  Third  year, 
because  the  former,  in  addition  to  attending  the  regular 
classes,  also  attend  the  extra  classes 

2440.  Do  the  students  who  attend  these  extra  classes 
pay  an  extra  fee? — We  have  an  extra  fee;  for  the 
original  fee  of  £2  10s.,  they  are  only  entitled  to  two 
years’  tuition. 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  327. 


2441.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  attendance  of  the  students  The 
on  these  extra  classes  is  entirely  voluntary? — Yes;  but  Queen’s 
I was  about  remarking  that  the  system  is  not  a good  College, 
one,  because  the  students  attending  those  classes  are  ’ 

withdrawn  from  the  regular  studies  of  the  Third  year,  John  iiyali, 
which  are  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time,  and  LL'D’ 
on  account  of  this  the  Professors  of  the  Third  year 
naturally  complain. 

-2442.  Mr.  Price. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  a sug- 
gestion which  might  be  made  for  remedying  that 
difficulty — that  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  First  year 
should  choose  his  group,  and  go  on  only  in  that  group  ? 

— That  principle  is  essential. 

2443.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a division  of  the  subjects 
into  groups? — Yes;  but  that  may  be  accomplished  in 
various  ways;  either  by  granting  an  option  among 
many  subjects  after  the  First  year,  or  by  making  a 
ramification  to  the  Literary  and  to  the  Science  side.  But 
something  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  students  are 
overburdened  by  the  variety  of  subjects,  not  by  the 
extent  of  attainment  required  from  them. 

2444.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a good  principle  to 
compel  young  students  to  go  through  studies  that  are 
not  required  at  their  ultimate  Examination  ? — I do  not, 
when  the  number  of  Sessions  in  College  are  so  few  as 
they  are.  If  they  were  extended  over  a greater  number 
of  years,  I would  be  in  favor  of  compelling  the  student  to 
go  through  studies  not  required  at  his  final  Examination. 

For  myself  I do  not  like  a one-sided  man — a man  who 
knows  only  one  or  a few  subjects.  I think  it  essential, 
however,  for  excellence,  that  a person  should  have  the 
advantage  of  some  particular  line  of  study. 

2445.  The  old  Universities  have  been  complained 
of,  as  educating  the  students  within  an  exact  range 
of  subjects,  and  leaving  them  ignorant  of  some 
of  the  most  practical  departments  of  human  Science. 

I understand  that  you  have  tried  the  solution  of  the 
problem  on  the  opposite  principle — do  you  think  the 
experiment  has  been  successful,  or  promises  to  be  suc- 
cessful ? — I do  not  think  it  ever  can  he  successful  with 
a three  year’s  curriculum ; but  still  I think  it  is  de- 
sirable that  every  man  should  know  a variety  of  sub- 
jects, besides  a special  one— that  it  is  desirable  a Clas- 
sical man  should  have  an  acquaintance  with  Mathema- 
tics, aud  that  he  should  know  something  of  Natural 
History  and  the  general  principles  of  Chemistry.  All 
these  things  are  desirable ; but  they  are  undesirable  for 
a three  year’s  course. 

2446.  Do  you  complain  that  this  system  of  requiring 
men  to  study  many  subjects  cannot  be  carried  out  in 
three  years  ? — Certainly,  it  cannot. 

2447.  Do  you  propose  to  keep  the  students  longer  at 
College,  or  do  you  propose  that  they  should  be  taught 

. these  subjects  in  an  elementary  way  at  school,  and  then 
be  polished  off  at  College? — The  latter  plan  might  be 
adopted,  hut  I think  additional  time  at  College  would 
be  preferable. 

2448.  Have  you  any  well-founded  hope  that  you 
would  be  able  to  keep  men  here  much  longer  than  at 
present? — I know  several  individual  instances  in  which 
students  have  remained  here  voluntarily. 

2449.  I am  not  talking  now  of  a few  picked  men, 
but  drawing,  as  it  were,  a comparison  between  the  old 
system  of  education  pursued  in  the  English  Univer- 
sities, and  the  bond  fide  experiment  of  the  modern  idea 
of  education  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  ? — You 
want  to  know  whether  I approve  of  the  time  being 
lengthened  in  College  ? 

2450.  You  tell  me  that  the  system  is  a practical 
failure,  because  three  years  are  not  enough? — Decidedly. 

2451.  Then  I ask  you  where  do  you  propose  to  get 
the  time  sufficient  for  carrying  the  system  out.  You 
answer,  at  College  ? — That  is  not  the  only  solution. 

2452.  What  is  your  solution  ? — I say,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  men  in  great  numbers  who  can  learn  such 
a variety  of  subjects,  however  desirable  it  would  be, 
while  providing  for  them  we  should  also  provide  for  the 
mass  of  students  who  are  ignoramuses  comparatively ; 
the  most  they  can  do  being  to  learn  a few  subjects. 

2453.  I want  to  know  whether  you  prefer  the  old 
English  University  education,  or  the  new  education 
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The  devised  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  that  mass  of  men  ? 
Queen’s  . — Well,  I think  I would  give  that  mass  of  men  a choice 
College,  0f  two  or  three  courses;  but  certainly  not  endeavour  to 
CoBK’  teach  them  a great  many  subjects.  I would  not  compel 
jolm Hyatt,  them  to  learn  Classics  or  Mathematics.  I would  allow 
ll.d.  them  to  learn  the  Natural  Sciences,  for  there  are  many 
men  not  able  to  learn  Classics  or  Science  who  have  a 
great  aptitude  for  the  Natural  Sciences. 

2454.  Then  is  your  ultimate  conclusion  this — that 
three  years  being  insufficient  for  the  development  of 
this  new  system  of  education,  and  the  mass  of  students 
being  unwilling  to  give  more  than  three  years  to  it,  you 
would  practically  abandon  the  variety  .of  subjects,  and 
develop  a few  subjects  for  the  mass  of  the  men? — I do 
not  say  1 would  abandon  them,  but  I would  distribute 
them.  I would  not  impose,  as  absolutely  necessary, 
on  the  student  the  learning  of  so  many  subjects. 

24 55.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a Commercial  or 
English  education  being  established  in  the  College  ?— 
Certainly  not ; if  by  what  is  commonly  called  the  Com- 
mercial course,  you  mean  Arithmetic,  (fee. 

245G.  I do  not  mean  that.  I put  the  question  to  the 
President,  who  expressed  a strong  opinion  in  favor  of 
an  alternative  course  which  should  be  available  for 
persons  who  do  not  intend  going  to  the  B.A.  Degree, 
and  which  you  might  call  an  English  course  ? — I do  not 
exactly  know  what  you  mean  by  an  English  course.  . 

2457.  We  had  a strong  opinion  from  a Professor  in 
Belfast  in  favor  of  such  a course,  omitting  Latin,  but 
he  would  include  in  it  one  Modern  Language  at  least? — 

I do  not  see  any  great  objection  to  a course  of  that  kind. 

2458.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  attractive  to  a 
large  number  of  students?— I think  it  very  possible. 

2459.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  introduce  such 
a course,  without  interfering  with  the  education  for  the 
B.A.  Degree,  upon  its  present  basis? — I think  it  would 
be  practicable,  and  I think  very  possibly  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  I think  you  might  have  three 
courses,  a good  Classical  course  for  a man  whose  taste 
lay  that  way ; a really  good  Mathematical  course ; and 
you  might  then  have  a course  of  English  and  the 
Modern  Languages.  I would  not  include  the  Modern 
Languages  in  the  other  courses. 

2460.  The  details  of  a course  could  hardly  be  settled 
by  a Commission  like  this,  but  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
principle  of  a special  education  ? — I think  there  might 
be  three  courses  after  the  First  year.  I do  not  see  any 
objection  even  to  teaching  the  eloments  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  all  the  courses. 

2461.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  teach 
Greek,  considering  its  difficulty,  if  it  was  not  intended 
to  be  pursued  ? — I would  object  to  divertingthe  student’s 
attention  at  an  early  age.  If  there  be  a compulsory 
course  for  all  the  students,  I would  have  the  subjects 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Mathematics.  Iwould  liavetho 
elements  of  all  these  subjects  in  the  course  the  First  year. 
By  that  time  you  would  be  able  to  discover  what  students 
would  be  likely  to  be  successful  at  Classics — what  stu- 
dents .successful  at  Mathematics — or  what  students  you 
would  recommend  to  take  an  intermediate  course. 

2462.  Your  proposition  partakes  more  or  less  of  a 
modification  of  groups,  to  use  a general  word  ? — Yes. 

2463.  Your  idea  is  that  you  would  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Professor  to  determine  the  aptitude  of 
the  student,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
parent? — I consider  that  the  Professor,  who  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  mental  constitution  of  the  student, 
is  his  natural  adviser  in  this  respect. 

2464.  Supposing  a parent  comes  to  you  and  says  he 
must  have  his  son,  who,  you  may  consider,  will  one  day 
become  a Newton  or  a Bentley,  prepared  for  some  mer- 
cantile pursuit  in  Cork,  how  would  you  meet  such  a case? 
— I think  a parent  is  competent  to  judge  of  the  future 
prospects  of  his  son,  but  I would  not  receive  him  into 
College  at  all  under  such  conditions.  I would  not  give 
a decision  before  the  end  of  the  First  Session. 

2465.  Then  you  only  give  a modified  assent  to  this 
alternative  education? — I would  not  admit  into  the 
College  the  class  of  students  you  speak  of.  I think  it 
would  degrade  the  College,  even  below  a decent  Classi- 
cal and  Mathematical  school. 

2466.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a degradation  to  a 


College,  which  at  the  same  time  teaches  the  highest  The 
things,  to  present  to  a large  body  of  men,  who  wish  Queen’s 
to  follow  particular  callings  in  life,  an  inferior  educa- 

tion,  which  is  more  adapted  to  their  wants? — I would  ‘ 

answer  that  question  by  stating  my  experience,  for  I John  Ityall, 
have  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  education,  having  Lr"D‘ 
been  head  master  of  a very  large  school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham.  I had  six  masters  under 
me.  The  Birmingham  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
being  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  Mathematics,  were  useless,  appointed  a 
master,  whose  salary  was  to  be  the  entire  fees  of  the 
English  class.  The  boys  were  not  allowed  to  learn 
Latin,  Greek,  or  Mathematics.  They  were  to  learn 
English,  Modern  Languages,  and  Commercial  Arith- 
metic. I said,  when  we  were  in  Committee,  “Well, 
gentlemen,  I offer  to  prophesy,  before  our  school  is 
established,  that  if  you  allow  the  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical boys  to  compete  for  Honors  with  your  English 
class,  in  any  subjects,  the  latter  will,  in  almost  every 
case,  be  beaten.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  result  was 
that  the  boys  who  devoted  themselves  to  Commercial 
Arithmetic  were  beaten  in  Arithmetic  by  the  boys  of  the 
upper  school;  the  boys  who  devoted  themselves  to  Modern 
Languages  were  beaten  in  this  department  by  the  Greek 
and  Latin  boys;  and  gradually  the  prejudices  of  the 
Birmingham  merchants  gave  way,  and  they  became  so 
satisfied  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Greek  and  Latin,  that 
after  every  annual  examination  I had  notes  saying, 

“ please  allow  my  boy  to  enter  the  Classical  school.”  At 
the  end  of  four  or  five  years  the  English  master  was 
dismissed,  his  school  having  dwindled  down  to  two  or 
three,  and  in  that  commercial  place,  boys  intended  for 
trade  and  business  were  obliged  to  learn  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  Mathematics,  at  least  if  they  remained  in 
the  school  long  enough. 

2467. 1 have  no  doubt  that  Latin  is  a beneficial  study, 
but  I question  whether  you  could  say  the  same  of  Greek? 

There  was  a remedy  in  the  school  for  that;  ever}'  boy 

was  learning  Latin  for  a year  or  two  before  he  learned 
Greek. 

2468.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  something  like  dictation 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  a school,  to  compel  him 
to  learn  Greek  ? — It  is  not  the  result  of  dictation,  but 
the  result  of  conviction,  which  has  forced  itself  on  the 
minds  of  parents. 

2469.  Mr.  Temple,  who  has  written  some  essays  on 
education,  and  who  is  a man  of  large  experience,  has 
expressed  a strong  opinion  that  Greek  and  Latin  were 
in  former  times  taught  at  Grammar  schools,  because  no 
other  education  was  known  in  those  days  ; that  since 
then  a large  Literature  has  sprung  up  in  the  English  and 
Foreign  Languages,  and  that,  consequently,  Greek  and 
Latin  will  be  abandoned  by  the  middle  classes.  Now, 
if  I understand  you  aright,  you  disapprove  of  that 
opinion? — Yes;  but  a man  can  only  speak  on  those 
matters  which  he  understands. 

2470.  You  make  that  statement  with  reference  to 
your  illustration  of  the  Birmingham  school  ? — That  has 
been  the  result  of  my  experience ; I am  not  a person  of 
much  theory,  but  I can  judge  of  results. 

2471 . Summing  up  your  opinions,  I beg  to  know  if  I 
understand  you  correctly.  You  say  that  the  curriculum 
is  excessive,  not  because  the  attainments  are  excessive 
in  each  department,  but  because  there  are  too  many 
subjects  required  to  be  learned  within  a given  time,  and 
in  that  respect  you  would  have  it  altered  ? — Yes. 

2472.  Secondly,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  one  alter- 
native course  (at  least  one,  if  not  two),  but  you  would 
exclude  from  College  every  student  who  did  not  go, 
during  the  First  year,  through  the  subjects  chosen  by 
the  College  Authorities  ?— I would  have  a fixed  course 
for  the  First  year,  but  it  should,  whatever  it  contained, 
contain  Greek  and  Latin. 

2473.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  not  think  that  that  prin- 
ciple of  Political  Economy — the  principle  of  a Division 
of  Labor — applies  to  the  great  subject  of  education,  as 
well  as  to  commercial  pursuits? — Do  you  mean  a divi- 
sion of  labor  as  to  the  teachers  or  the  taught  ? 

2474.  Considering  education  as  a great  manufactory, 
in  which  there  are  several  departments,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  principle  of  a Division  of  Labor  correctly 
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The^  applies — the  University  being  the  bead,  employing  its 
College  Part‘cu'ar  agencies  in  particular  departments,  and, 
Cork°E’  eventually,  producing  a body  of  education,  devised  to 

suit  tbe  requirements  and  capabilities  of  each  particular 

JoTmiiyaU,  field? — I think  the  principle  is  a just  one. 

2475.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  too  soon,  looking 
at  these  Colleges  as  the  agents  of  a University  educa- 
tion, to  predicate  of  them  that  they  have  either  failed, 
or  that  they  require  an  organic  change  ? — I think  it  is 
too  soon. 

2476.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  that  at  present  the  sys- 
tem of  education  in  this  country,  in  its  subordinate 
departments,  is  defective,  and  that  in  the  higher  de- 
partments, there  must  occur  difficulties,  which,  if  the 
inferior  departments  employed  proper  agents,  and  were 
conducted  in  a proper  way,  would  not  exist  ? — One  of 
the  main  difficulties  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
arises  from  that  cause ; but,  in  addition,  there  is  the 
difficulty  which  arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects. 
Even  if  our  subordinate  schools  were  superior  to  what 
they  are,  I still  think  our  present  curriculum  an  imprac- 
ticable one  to  carry  out  with  effect. 

2477.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  higher  schools  of 
the  country — that  is  the  schools  immediately  below  the 
College,  out  of  which  young  men  enter  the  classes  here — • 
were  in  an  efficient  state  of  organization,  the  students 
would co me  with  their  minds  so  developed  that  their  par- 
ticular tastes  and  tendencies  could  be  ascertained  %—  If 
young  men  remain  long  enough  at  school,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  judge  what  their  particular  tendencies  are; 
but  if  they  enter  College  at  an  early  age,  I do  not  think 
you  could  arrive  at  that  decision.  I mean  to  say,  that 
up  to  a certain  point,  all  boys  are  extremely  dull,  and 
they  do  not  wait  long  enough  to  enable  you  to  discover 
their  particular  tendencies. 

2478.  Supposing  that  secondary  schools  Were  estab- 
lished, on  a proper  basis,  throughout  the  country,  you 
would  not  exclude  the  study  of  a variety  of  subjects  in 
them,  but  you  would  combine  with  them  Greek  and 
Latin  ? — I would  have  the  Modern  Languages. 

2479.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  boys  at  such  schools 
getting  a considerable  knowledge  of  Chemistry  ? — No. 

2480.  You  do  not  think  it  impossible  for  them  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  Natural  History? — No ; it  might 
be  made  part  of  their  reading  lessons. 

2481.  It  is  possible  for  them  to  know  something  of 
Botany? — Yes;  but  it  is  another  question  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  teach  them  Botany  at  so  early 
an  age. 

2482.  Do  not  you  think  there  is  mental  strength 
acquired  by  the  young  men  by  the  relief  which  they 
experience  in  passing  from  one  subject  to  another, 
whereas  if  they  pursued  one  subject  continuously,  it 
would  become  irksome  to  them? — There  is  a medium 
course  to  be  adopted. 

2483.  Your  opinion,  as  I understand,  is  adverse  to 
the  exclusion  of  Greek  and  Latin  from  any  course  con- 
nected with  University  education? — Certainly. 

2484.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  not  think  that  you  would 
lose  many  students  by  requiring  Greek  and  Latin  the 
First  year,  whom  you  would  not  lose  if  you  required 
Latin  only  ? — That  might  be  the  case,  but  I do  not  think 
it  desirable  to  convert  the  Colleges  into  schools  of  the 
class  you  seem  to  indicate.  I think  if  we  dispensed  with 
Greek  the  Colleges  would  lose  their  character  and  status. 

2485.  Do  you  think  that  the  dignity  of  the  College 
is  much  kept  up  by  keeping  a boy  a year  in  Greek, 
whose  parents  have  made  up  their  minds  that  he  shall 
not  learn  any  more  at  the  end  of  that  year  ? — I have 
told  you  what  the  result  of  my  experience  was. 

2486.  My  question  bears  on  this,  whether  you  do 
not,  by  insisting  on  Greek,  without  any  adequate  object, 
deter  a large  class  of  students  from  coming  here  and 
passing  the  curriculum  you  have  described,  the  only 
question  being  whether  they  should  acquire  enough  of 
Greek  to  go  on  for  that  one  year  only  ? — A good  deal 
depends  upon  the  view  which  you  take  of  the  functions 
of  the  College.  I do  not  know  whether  I should  con- 
sider it  a College  in  the  case  you  put. 

2487.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Do  you  consider  that 
the  study  of  the  Greek  Language,  and  its  construction, 
is  advantageous  to  a young  man,  although  he  may  not 


arrive  at  very  great  proficiency  in  that  Language?— I The 

think  it  is  a study  which  conduces  to  the  development  Queen’s 
of  the  faculties.  College, 

2488.  In  the  case  of  the  school  to  which  you  have  ^0RK- 
referred,  did  many  boys  remain  until  the  period  arrived  John  Hyatt, 
for  their  entering  the  Greek  Class  ? — A great  many.  A LL-D- 
great  many  also  left  just  as  they  entered  the  Greek  Class. 

2489.  Could  you  give  any  idea  as  to  what  Science 
studies  the  boy  had  been  pursuing  in  that  school  at  the 
period  of  his  entrance  into  the  Greek  Class  ? — I think 
Algebra  and  Euclid.  It  depended  on  special  aptitude. 

Some  who  had  been  reading  the  Differential  Calculus, 
Trigonometry,  and  Analytical  Geometry,  went  direct  to 
Cambridge,  and  took  very  high  Honors. 

2490.  I understand  your  view  to  be,  that  although 
there  might  be  a suppression  of  some  of  the  studies  after 
the  First  year,  if  this  College  turns  out  a person  with  a 
liberal  education  he  should  leave  with  that  knowledge 
of  Classics  which  he  Could  acquire  during  the  First 
year  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  I should  not  like  now  to 
inaugurate  a new  experiment  for  fear  of  lowering  the 
College  by  it. 

2491.  Have  you  ever  considered,  what  perhaps  is  a 
novelty  in  the  University  system  in  this  country,  that 
the  University  should  divide  their  A.B.  Degree  into 
two  Degrees — one  to  be  a Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Arts 
and  Literature,  and  the  other  a Degree  of  Bachelor  in 
Arts  and  Science  ? — I have  thought  of  that  frequently, 
and  consider  it  might  be  done. 

2492.  Do  you  consider  that  the  student,  proceeding 
to  Honors  in  the  Queen’s  University,  and  who  would 
naturally  be  anxious  to  pick  up  Honors  and  Prizes  in 
College  during  his  course,  is  subjected  to  too  many  Ex- 
aminations, and  that  his  mind  is  not  left  to  concentrate 
itself  sufficiently  on  any  ultimate  object? — He  is  sub- 
ject to  too  many  Examinations  in  too  many  subjects, 
but  I do  not  think  there  are  too  many  College  Examin- 
ations. 


Bunnell  Lewis,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Latin,  sworn  and 
examined. 

2493.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  the  Latin  Bunnell 

Language  ? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Xc“*> A 

2494.  Mr.  Price. — Have  you  to  reject  many  students 
at  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  Latin  ? — No,  not 
to  reject  many  in  Latin.  My  impression  is,  that  the 
students  enter  this  College  better  prepared  in  Latin 
than  in  Greek.  They  are  not  taught  together  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  schools  in  Ireland  as  they  are  in 
England. 

2495.  Are  you  not  aware  that  at  Harrow  for  instance, 
nine  persons  come  out  good  Latin  scholars  for  the  one 
who  is  distinguished  in  Greek  ? — Yes ; but  what  I meant 
was,  that  before  the  student  entered  College,  he  studied 
a great  deal  of  Greek  as  well  as  Latin. 

2496.  I gathered  from  Dr.  Ryall’s  statement,  that 
the  standard  of  attainment  with  whicli  the  students 
enter  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  very  little  higher  than 
that  of  the  great  mass  of  boys  at  the  big  schools  in 
England— — • 

[John  Ryall,  ll.d. — I do  not  think  that  is  to  be 
inferred  from  what  I stated.  I was  referring  to  the 
inferior  students  and  not  to  the  more  advanced  ones. 

2497.  Out  of  ten  of  your  students  how  many  would 
pass  tbe  College  Examination  at  Balliol,  for  entrance? — 

I do  not  know  what  is  required  at  Balliol,  but  I know 
the  candidates  for  the  Literary  Scholarships  of  the  First 
year  have  a respectable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

2498.  I now  beg  to  ask,  judging  of  your  standard 
of  questions  by  the  authors  in  which  you  examine 
at  Matriculation — in  Greek,  First  Book  of  the  Anabasis 
of  Xenophon;  in  Latin,  First  Book  of  the  iEneid  of 
Virgil ; in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  re-translation  from 
English  into  Latin  of  short  sentences  from  Ccosar’s 
Gallic  War,  Book  I. — whether  half  the  boys  at  Harrow 
do  not  know  a great  deal  more  than  the  students  enter- 
ing here  ? — Yea.] 

2499.  You  say  that  your  students  come  better  pre- 
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The  pared  in  Latin  than  in  Greek.  ' Do  you  reject  many 
Queen's  in  Latin  ? — I have  not  occasion  to  reject  many  in 
College,  Ladm.  I do  not  think  that  any  student  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  without 
Bunnell  a fair  knowledge  of  his  Latin  grammar. 

Lewis,  a.m.  2500.  You  are  not  obliged  to  establish  an  elementary 
class  like  the  Professor  of  Greek? — No;  there  is  the 
greatest  difference  between  the  two  cases.  I always 
deal  with  my  class  as  having  been  taught  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  of  that  I have  ample  evidence  every  week 
of  the  Session. 

2501.  Do  you  find  that  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
subjects  to  be  studied,  you  can  get  few  persons  to 
become  highly  cultivated  Latin  scholars? — I should 
say,  that  but  a small  proportion  advance  so  far  as  to 
write  good  Latin  verse,  or  a good  Latin  theme,  or 
make  a good  translation  into  Latin  from  an  English 
classical  author — but  some  can  do  it. 

2502.  Do  you  bestow  much  attention  on  the  com- 
position of  verse  and  prose? — Yes. 

2503.  Is  that  brought  out  at  the  Examination  in  the 
Queen’s  University? — I have  examined  for  three  years, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  Professor  in  the  Col- 
lege, and  I therefore  had  agood  opportunity  ofseeing  that. 

2504.  "What  is  the  proportion  of  knowledge  which 
you  require  in  the  different  subjects  at  the  Examination 
for  the  B.A.  Degree,  as  contrasted  with  the  method 
pursued  in  College  ? — There  is  a rule  of  the  Senate,  I 
believe,  which  requires  a competent  knowledge  of  every 
subject,  so  that  every  Examiner  has  a veto  on  passing 
the  student.  Practically,  however,  the  working  of  the 
system  is  this,  that  a man  is  rarely  rejected  except 
he  fails  in  the  two  departments  of  Greek  and  Latin.  If 
a man  did  not  know  the  lowest  elements  of  Greek  and 
Latin  he  would  bo  rejected ; but  if  he  knew  Latin  very 
well,  and  had  but  an  indifferent  acquaintance  with 
Greek,  the  Greek  Examiner  would  be  asked  to  recon- 
sider his  decision. 

2505.  What  are  the  chances  of  a good  Latin  scholar’s 
obtaining  high  Honors  in  the  Queen’s  University? — 
There  is  a special  Honor  for  the  Classical  Languages  and 
Literature. 

2506.  What  is  involved  in  that  term  Literature? — 
It  involves  Philological  questions,  especially  questions 
of  Comparative  Grammar,  as  far  as  regards  Latin  and 
Greek.  I endeavour  to  include  in  my  examination 
Historical  questions  as  well  as  Classical  questions.  I 
take  as  wide  a range  as  possible  in  the  Classical  Exami- 
nation. 

_ 2507.  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  great  excellen- 
cies claimed  for  Classical  studies  is  the  variety  of  mental 
cultivation  it  involves  in  History,  Politics,  &c.? — Yes. 

2508.  Is  the  Examination  at  the  Queen’s  University 
so  constructed  as  to  develop  many  more  things  than  the 
mere  construing  of  a sentence  ? — I always  try  to  do  so. 

2509.  I suppose  that  it  must  depend  on  the  individual 
Examiner,  what  amount  of  merit  he  would  attach  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  Examination.  One  man  might 
say,  this  man  is  a capital  comparative  grammarian, 
another  man  might  think  a nicely  turned  translation 
worth  all  the  germanic  roots  in  the  world  ? — He  is 
wrong  in  that. 

2510.  That  maybe;  but,  practically,  without  at  all 
supposing  that  the  Examiners  in  the  Queen’s  University 
would  incline  to  excess  on  any  side,  they  are  left  to  their 
own  mind? — Quite  so. 

2511.  Can  you  say  that  the  modern  system  of  educa- 
tion, as  developed  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  has  produced 
better  educational  results  than  the  old  system  of  educa- 
tion?—I think  so,  on  the  whole;  but  I think,  in  tho 
Queen’s  University,  we  might  do  a great  deal  better  than 
we  have  done.  I think  our  principle  is  good,  but  I think 
in  many  respects  it  is  very  badly  worked.  1 addressed, 
in  January,  1856,  a letter,  embodying  my  views,  to  Sir 
R.  Kane,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  and  a copy  of  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Secretary  of  that  Body.*  I 
think  that  the  great  and  radical  fault  of  our  system  is 
the  requiring  the  student  to  attend  too  many  lectures, 
and  that  his  time  is  thus  most  griovously  wasted, 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  33G. 


because  the  student  in  a great  many  cases  might  make  The 
much  better  use  of  his  time  by  getting  up  his  subjects  Queen’s 
from  books,  instead  of  being  forced  to  attend  lectures.  Cork°E’ 

2512.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  also  part  of  the  evil  " 

that  the  student  is  forced  to  undergo  too  many  Examin-  Bunneil 
ations  ? — I do  not  think  the  evil  lies  in  too  many  A-M- 
Examinations. 

2513.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President  that  there 
are  not  too  many  Examinations? — I think  there  are  too 
many  Examinations  at  the  end  of  the  Session  in  too 
many  subjects ; but  I do  not  think  they  are  too  frequent 
in  the  course  of  the  Session.  We  have  only  a Matricu- 
lation Examination  and  a Scholarship  Examination. 

The  student  is  not  stopped,  as  at  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  by  an  Examination  in  the  middle  of  the  Ses- 
sion which  does  so  well,  and  is  the  reason  why  they  turn 
out  out  so  many  Wranglers. 

2514.  The  Wranglers’  Degree  is  for  very  specific 
knowledge? — No  doubt  the  system  of  Examinations 
may  train  for  that.  I think  it  would  be  a great  im- 
provement in  our  curriculum  if  a smaller  number  of 
lectures  were  made  compulsory ; and  if  an  option  were 
given  to  the  student  as  to  his  selection  of  the  Sciences. 

I think  it  is  hard  to  expect  the  students  at  the  Degree 
Examination  to  make  a good  Examination  in  each 
of  three  Natural  Sciences.  I may  appeal  to  my 
experience  of  the  London  University,  of  which  I am 
a member,  on  this  subject.  The  year  before  1 took  my 
Degree, there  were  required,  Chemistry;  Zoology,  which 
included  Animal  Physiology  ; and  Botany.  The  result 
there  was  a third  of  the  candidates  plucked,  which  was 
almost  unprecedented,  so  far  as  I know,  in  the  sister 
Universities.  That  has  been  altered,  I believe,  and  one 
of  these  Sciences  is  now  to  be  taken ; but,  at  all  events, 
they  were  forced  to  make  but  one  compulsory  in  place 
of  three.  I believe  this  change  has  worked  well.  I had 
myself  to  prepare  in  all  the  three  subjects,  while  at  the 
same  time  I was  going  in  for  Honors  in  Classics,  and  I 
found  myself  perfectly  puzzled  and  bewildered.  I think, 
however,  if  the  student’s  time  were  economized  here,  he 
would  get  up  nearly  all  our  present  subjects. 

2515.  Your  proposition  seems  to  be,  that  you  could 
get  out  of  the  three  years  allotted  to  the  present  cur- 
riculum, more  time  ? — Yes;  while  I would  reduce  the 
curriculum  in  the  Colleges,  in  the  number  of  compulsory 
lectures,  I would  increase  the  number  of  courses  of  sub- 
jects compulsory  for  the  B'.A.  Degree,  which  at  first 
appears  paradoxical ; but  I think  my  system  could  be 
so  managed  as  to  make  the  work  easier  for  the  student, 
by  requiring  a smaller  number  of  courses  of  lectures 
to  be  attended,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  Degree 
would  be  more  valuable,  because  the  attainments  of  the 
student,  as  tested  at  the  Degree  Examination,  would 
involve  an  acquaintance  with  a larger  number  of  subjects 
than  are  included  at  present  in  the  compulsory  group 
and  a voluntary  group. 

2516.  You  anticipate  that  the  saving  of  time,  which 
would  be  effected  by  your  plan,  would  be  so  great,  that 
not  only  would  the  student  be  enabled  to  work  equally 
as  at  present  for  the  Degree,  but  have  opportunities  for 
more  work  ? — Yes. 

2517.  Is  not  that  a little  too  sanguine? — Not  from 
my  experience  of  the  London  University.  In  my 
scheme  I propose  to  include  rather  a less  number  of 
subjects  than  they  have  in  that  University  for  the  B.A. 

Degree,  and  they  have  found  their  system  to  work 
well.  My  proposed  curriculum  for  the  B.A.  would 
bo : — First  year,  Latin,  French,  Mathematics ; Second 
year,  English  Language,  Greek,  Latin  or  Mathematics; 

Third  year,  Natural  Philosoph}',  Logic  and  Metaphj-sics 
or  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  Chemistry, 

Zoology  or  Botany.  I would  have  the  attendance  on 
the  above  courses  of  lectures  compulsory.  For  the 
B.A.  Pass  Examination,  I would  propose  Classics, 

French,  English  Language,  History,  Logic,  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  also  one  of  the 
three  subjects,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  I 
think  that  if  we  had  a proper  system  of  preparatory 
schools  established,  as  I hope  we  will,  through  the 
labours  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools, 
and  if  we  had  a good  Tutorial  system,  which  I think  is 
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Tiie  most  important,  and  our  curriculum  were  lightened  in 
Queen’s  the  way  I propose,  we  would  he  able  to  achieve  a far 
College,  tetter  result  than  heretofore  at  every  B.  A.  Examination. 

' 2518.  Sofaraslcan  understand,  your  proposition  com- 

Jiunneli  prises  three  things,  but  two  principally — a better  eco- 
Leicis,  a.m.  n01Uy  0f  tinie;  fewer  lectures,  and,  I may  add,  a better  pre- 
paration of  the  students  who  come  to  the  College? — Yes. 

2519.  Do  you  believe  that  the  classes  who  seek  their 
education  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  would  pursue  this 
high  education  to  the  end,  if  there  were  efficient  pre- 
paratory schools  ? — I think  so. 

2520.  Is  this  class  sufficiently  numerous  not  to  make 
it  desirable  to  alter  your-  curriculum  ? In  London  you 
have  an  enormous  area  to  draw  upon,  here  you  have  a 
narrow  area? — I think  we  ought,  especially  in  matters 
of  Collegiate  and  University  education,  to  wait.  I do 
not  see  any  cause  for  discouragement,  as  we  have 
already  achieved  so  much. 

2521.  It  is  manifest  that  there  are  few  persons  who 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  go  on  to  the  Degree.  Do 
you  think  if  persons  were  educated  in  the  way  you 
have  described,  they  would  find  in  the  Degree  motive 
enough  to  proceed  to  it? — There  would  be  the  increased 
motive,  that  the  Degree  would  be  more  valuable  if  it 
was  given  after  a compulsory  Examination  in  the  sub- 
jects which  I propose. 

2522.  It  was  stated  in  Belfast  that  trade  was  the 
great  object  with  a class  of  students  who  came  to  the 
College — do  you  think  that  the  impediment  that  this 
throws  in  the  way  of  taking  the  Degree  would  be  done 
away  with,  by  giving  the  Degree  the  attraction  you 
describe  ? — I do  not.  I think  it  would  not  be  sufficient. 
I would  establish  a Hall  of  Residence,  which  would 
not  only  enable  the  student  to  save  expense,  but  would 
elevate  his  social  position. 

2523.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  be  travelling  out 
of  the  peculiar  sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges for  the  sake  of  grandeur,  and  higher  and  more 
splendid  notions,  which,  however,  would  not  be  necessary 
for  Institutions  which  have  got  particular  work  to  do? — 
I do  not  see  how  our  having  a Hall  of  Residence  would 
interfere  with  any  particular  functions. 

2524.  Would  not  a Hall  of  Residence  involve  more 
expense  to  the  student  taking  the  Degree  ? — I think  if 
the  Government  built  a Hall  of  Residence,  or  even  lent 
the  money  to  build  it,  the  student  would  be  able  to  live 
at  less  expense  than  he  does  at  present. 

2525.  The  students  are  enabled  to  live  for  a very 
small  sum  in  Belfast  ? — The  expense  is  greater  in  Cork, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Queen’s  College,  there  existed  the 
Belfast  Academical  Institution,  so  that  the  people  were 
prepared  with  Boarding-houses.  There  lias  been  more 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Belfast ; but  the 
people  of  Cork  have  not  come  forward  to  support  the 
College  in  this  respect. 

2526.  What  do  you  conceive  would  be  the  motive, 
under  the  circumstances  you  state,  to  induce  persons  to 
send  their  sons  to  Queen’s  College,  Cork? — Not  the 
Degree  so  much,  as  that  they  would  get  a good  education. 

2527.  Do  you  think  that  a good  education,  con- 
structed as  you  have  proposed  to  construct  it,  having 
more  compulsory  subjects  for  the  Degree  than  at  pre- 
sent, would  be  largely  taken  advantage  of? — I think 
that  the  demand  would  increase.  We  would  turn  out 
every  year  men  who  would  get  appointments  in  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  and  other  departments  of  the  State. 

2528.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinion  which  has  been 
previously  expressed,  that  the  curriculum  is  unsatisfac- 
tory as  it  is? — Yes. 

2529.  You  propose  to  diminish  the  present  load, 
by  giving  the  student  greater  opportunity  for  working 
the  subject  up  for  himself,  instead  of  depending  upon 
his  Professor? — Yes. 

2530.  Would  not  your  system  afford  opportunities  for 
the  student  to  be  idle  ? — No,  if  you  introduce  the  Tutorial 
system.  I think  every  student  on  entering  College, 
should  enter  under  some  Professor  as  his  Tutor,  and 
some  small  fee  should  be  charged  for  that. 

2531.  What  functions  would  you  propose  that  this 
Tutor  should  discharge? — To  advise  the  student  in  all 


cases  of  difficulty  which  could  be  done  with  great  ease  TnE 
here,  as  there  are  private  rooms  attached  to  all  the  lecture  Queen’s 
rooms ; and  the  student  could  there  consult  the  Professor.  College, 

2532.  Supposing  the  student  did  not  show  any  apti-  011K’ 
tude  for  lectures,  or  for  the  Tutor’s  instructions,  and  did  Bunnell 
not  go  to  either,  what  would  you  propose  ? — I think  Zcwis'  A-JI- 
it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Tutor  to  inquire  what 

he  had  been  doing. 

2533.  I want  to  know  by  what  machinery  you  could 
carry  out  this  system  of  Tutorship  ? — If  we  had  a Hall 
of  Residence,  the  Tutor  might  live  in  it ; but  the  great 
majority  of  students  who  come  to  this  College  are  easily 
got  at. 

2534.  Your  idea  of  a Tutor,  as  I understand,  is  that 
of  a counsellor  or  friend,  which  is  an  excellent  thing, 
but  does  not  meet  the  difficulty  I put  before  you — that  if 
you  exempt  the  student  from  the  necessity  of  attending 
the  Professor’s  lectures,  he  gets  simply  so  much  time  he 
need  not  work  : and  how  do  you  propose  that  the  Tutor 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  him  ? — I have  only  thought 
of  the  Tutorial  system  a few  days  ago. 

2535.,  You  bring  forward  a proposal  to  keep  the  pre- 
sent curriculum, upon  the  ground,  that  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  lectures  a student  is  bound  to  attend,  he  will 
be  able  to  work  much  better ; but  how  do  you  make 
sure  that  the  additional  time  thus  placed  at  his  disposal 
will  be  devoted  to  intellectual  purposes? — If  he  does 
not,  he  knows  he  will  not  get  his  Degree. 

2536.  But  the  Degree  is  apparently  a tiling  not  valued 
in  this  Institution  ? — Then  1 would  meet  the  difficulty 
by  examining  him  in  those  subjects  that  are  most  easy. 

2537.  I want  to  know  how  you  can  get  much  more 
work  and  much  more  attainment  by  placing  more  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  student? — I think  you  would  get 
more  out  of  him  by  Examinations  than  by  a whole  course 
of  lectures ; you  would  have  minute  Examinations,  and 
you  would  be  thus  enabled  to  pull  up  the  student  who 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  time  saved  by  his  having 
to  attend  but  a small  number  of  lectures. 

2538.  Do  you  not  think  that  yon  would  be  thus 
running  into  the  evil  of  too  many  Examinations? — I do 
not  think  that  these  Examinations  would  be  of  necessity 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  Examinations  pursued  at 
present.  They  would  be  merely  Examinations  to  keep 
the  student  at  his  subject. 

2539.  You  think  that  the  Tutorial  principle  which 
you  have  described — the  establishment  of  intimate  rela- 
tions between  the  teacher  and  the  taught,  which  is  felt 
to  be  so  very  useful  in  Institutions  of  this  kind — can  be 
gradually  established  in  Cork? — Yes. 

2540.  And  you  think  the  best  results  would  flow  from 
it  ? — Yes ; and  I entertain  this  opinion  from  my  expe- 
rience of  the  London  University.  The  system  of  lecturing 
there  is  very  good ; much  better  than  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  I have  heard  from  men  educated  in  the 
Colleges  there,  with  the  exception  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  some  others;  but  one  felt  in  London  as 
if  he  was  not  sufficiently  looked  after — as  if  a friendly 
interest  was  not  taken  in  him.  He  only  saw  the  Pro- 
fessor in  the  lecture  room,  and  there  ended  his  relations 
with  him. 

2541.  Do  you  think  that  this  relation  between  the 
Professors  and  the  students  could  be  developed  much 
more  in  this  College  than  it  is  at  present? — A good  deal 
more.  As  I mentioned,  after  the  lecture  the  Professor 
might  talk  over  subjects  with  the  student  in  a general  and 
confidential  manner. 

2542.  Referring  to  the  Tutorial  system  of  instruc- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  Professorial  system, 
may  I ask  do  you  use  both  systems,  or  only  one  exclu- 
sively?— For  the  first  two  years  I did  adopt  both 
systems,  and  used  to  lecture  from  written  notes,  and 
sometimes  used  extempore  illustrations.  The  students 
were  always  quiet — never  in  the  smallest  degree  dis- 
turbed; but  I found,  when  I examined  them,  that 
their  minds  were  as  quiet  as  their  bodies.  Finding 
that  the  students  did  not  really  imbibe  and  digest  what 
I gave  them,  I left  off  that  system  and  adopted  almost 
exclusively  the  Tutorial  system  of  instruction,  putting 
the  student  to  translate  a book,  and  then  commenting 
on  that  translation. 
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The  2543.  You  find  that  practically  in  teaching  a Dead 
Queen's  Language  more  benefit  is  derived  from  the  Tutorial 
College,  mode  of  instruction,  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
CoRK~  mere  haranguing  system  ? — Y es. 

Bunnell  2544.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sal a.m.  gities? — No. 

2545.  You  have  not,  then,  been  present  at  a Professor’s 
lecture  in  a Scotch  University  1 — No ; but  I have  often 
heard  it  described. 

2546.  We  have  now  been  speaking  of  the  education 
to  be  pursued  for  the  B.A.  Degree,  and  which  is  com- 
monly called  a high  education,  but  “ high”  is  a mere 
conventional  term  applied  to  certain  specific  subjects. 
What  is  your  opinion  as  to  an  alternative  education  being 
combined  with  the  “high”  education  in  this  College? — 
I do  not  see  any  objection  to  introducing  another  depart- 
ment. Perhaps  one  might  call  it  a mercantile  department. 

2547.  The  name  mercantile  might  carry  with  it  a 
certain  amount  of  depreciation  ; but  by  whatever  name 
it  might  be  called,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  an  optional 
alternative  course  going  on  side  by  side  with  the  present 
course  ? — I presume  you  do  not  mean  that  a man  should 
be  able  to  call  himself  a Bachelor  of  Arts  after  taking 
this  English  course  ? 

254S.  No  ; if  a titlo  were  attached  it  should  be  well 
defined,  and  marked  off  from  the  other  ? — In  such  a case 
I would  be  in  favor  of  it. 

2549.  What  are  the  subjects  which  you  would  propose 
for  this  English  course? — I have  not  considered  the 
subject,  aqd,  therefore,  do  not  feel  competent  to  express 
an  opinion. 

2550.  Would  you  be  for  introducing  Greek  into  this 
course,  at  least  for  one  year?— With  respect  to  the 
Classical  Languages,  I may  observe,  that  I think  very 
great  evils  have  arisen  from  the  plan  of  mixing  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  not  leaving  each  subject  to  stand  on  its 
own  legs.  The  two  subjects  are  very  distinct  in  their 
relation  to  other  subjects.  The  Greek  Language  is  far 
more  difficult  than  the  Latin  Language,  and  a person  may 
be  willing  to  devote  an  amount  of  time  and  labor  to 
Latin  which  he  may  not  be  willing  to  devote  to  Greek. 

2551.  Greek  is  not  so  much  connected  with  our 
Modern  Languages.  A man  who  knows  Latin,  will 
learn  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  with  much  more  ease 
than  if  he  did  not  know  that  Language? — Yes ; and  in 
great  measure  the  object  for  which  we  study  Classics  can 
be  attained  by  the  study  of  Latin  without  Greek.  For 
instance,  to  understand  the  Classical  allusions  of  Milton 
and  Sliakspeare,  a knowledge  of  Latin  is  quite  sufficient. 
Another  thing  is,  that  we  are  constantly  making  quo- 
tations in  Latin,  and  not  in  Greek. 

2552.  In  reference  to  the  study  of  the  Ancient 
Languages,  many  persons  have  claimed  peculiar  educa- 
tional benefit  for  the  study  of  a Dead  Tongue,  because 
you  are  obliged  to  study  its  real  mechanism,  principles, 
and  grammar.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  great  edu- 
cational benefit  can  be  attained  by  the  study  of  the  Latin 
Language  alone? — You  get  all  that  by  the  study  of  Latin. 

I think  in  that  respect  the  Latin  Language  has  an 
advantage  over  the  Modern  Languages  as  an  instrument 
for  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  human  mind. 

2553.  Do  you  conceive,  that  if  two  persons  went  to 
France  to  learn  French,  one  of  them  not  knowing 
Latin,  and  the  other  knowing  it  to  the  extent  of  being 
able  to  construe  it,  the  development  of  mind  in  the 
one  who  studied  the  Dead  Language  would  be  much 
greater  than  in  the  man  who  picked  up  his  French  to  a 
great  extent  by  ear  and  conversation  ?— Yes  ; because  I 
think  by  the  study  of  Latin,  in  the  way  you  indicate,  he 
would  have  acquired  a habit  of  accuracy  that  he  would 
never  acquire  by  talking  to  French  people,  or  merely 
picking  up  the  language  in  that  way. 

2554.  A man,  in  studying  a Dead  Language, is  obliged 
to  study  more  than  the  meaning  of  the  words— he  lias 
to  think  of  the  order  in  which  to  place  them,  and  to  use 
his  reason  ?— Yes ; and  on  that  account  I have  thought 
that  one  learns  the  habit  of  doing  things  thoroughly  from 
the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages  which  ho  entirely 
fails  to  get  from  the  study  of  the  Modern  Languages. 

2555.  Do  you  think,  therefore,  that  Latin  should  form 
a part  of  this  alternative  education  ; and,  in  fact  of  the 
education  of  all  classes,  down  to  the  lowest,  almost?—! 


do  ; and  especially  because  Modern  Languages  would  The 
form  so  important  a part  of  the  alternative  education  Queen’s 
you  are  indicating.  College, 

2556.  Mr.  Gibson. — With  regard  to  the  advantages  C°RK' 
to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  a Dead  Language,  do  not  Bunnell 
you  think  that  those  advantages  would  be  more  fully  Lewis’  AM- 
realized  by  the  study  of  Greek  than  of  Latin  ? — I think 

there  is  some  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  Greek,  because  the  literature  is  richer — there  is  more 
variety  in  the  ideas. 

2557.  Does  not  the  study  of  Greek  develop  a much 
more  metaphysical  cast  of  mind,  and  higher  intellectual 
qualities  than  the  study  of  Latin  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  say. 

2558.  Does  not  the  composition  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage, on  account  of  its  prepositions,  which  are  lost 
to  a great  extent  in  Latin,  and  the  inflections,  par- 
ticularly of  its  verbs,  involve  the  mind  in  a more 
metaphysical  study  in  order  fully  to  understand  the  force 
of  the  words  ? Does  it  not  require  a much  more  vigorous 
mental  acumen  fully  to  understand  Greek,  and  does  it 
not  develop  the  human  intellect  in  its  very  highest 
cultivated  type? — I think  that  in  these  respects  Greek 
has  the  advantage  over  Latin  ; but  I do  not  think  that 
the  difference  between  the  power  of  the  two  Languages 
is  so  great  as  you  assume. 

2559.  I believe  the  Greek  philosophers  take  a much 
higher  rank  than  theLatin  philosophers? — Latin  authors 
derive  their  philosophy  to  a great  extent  from  the  Greek. 

2560.  Then,  as  connected  with  the  Mental  Sciences, 
and  with  reference  to  the  comparative  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  Dead 
Languages,  would  you  not  think  that  the  Greek  Language 
affords  a much  better  field  for  strengthening  the  intellect 
preparatory  to  its  introduction  to  the  study  of  Intellectual 
Science  than  the  Latin  ? — I should  certainly  say  that 
Greek  is  much  more  important.  If  a man  wants  to 
study  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Rhetoric,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  he  should  read  Plato  and  Aristotle ; but 
to  the  ordinary  students  who  seek  the  B.A.  Degree,  I 
do  not  think  that  this  consideration  applies. 

2561.  Your  observation  does  not  apply  to  persons 
intending  to  go  into  the  Church  ? — For  them,  Greek  is 
indispensable. 

2562.  Do  I understand  you  correctly,  that  you  would 
make  Greek  optional  for  the  A.B.  Degree  ? — On  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  I would  not  go  so  far  as  that. 

I held  that  view  at  one  time,  but  I think  public  opinion 
is  against  that,  and  that  our  University  being  a new  one, 
has  not  sufficient  prestige  to  make  that  change. 

2563.  Does  not  your  scheme  seem  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  a man  having  the  Degree  of  A.B.  who 
practically  would  know  little  or  no  Greek  ? — I beg  to 
explain  that  on  re-consideration  I would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  carry  out  the  idea  which  once  occurred  to  me  of 
making  Greek  quite  optional ; but  I would  go  so  far  as 
to  require  only  a little  Greek. 

2564.  Would  you  not  be  afraid  that  such  a scheme  as 
that  would  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity Degree  in  public  estimation  ? — I do  not  think  so,  if 
so  much  Greek  was  required  as  would  enable  a man  to 
translate  a simple  sentence,  and  understand  the  deriva- 
tion of  words. 

2565.  You  have  said  that  text-books  could  supply 
the  place  of  lectures,  and  that  the  time  of  the  student 
would  thereby  be  saved.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you, 
that  such  a plan  as  that  would  involve,  to  a great 
extent,  the  abandonment  of  the  Residential  system  which 
has  been  hitherto  the  system  that  the  College  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  ? If  a young  man  could  read  his  books, 
and  come  to  the  College  when  it  was  necessary  to  attend 
his  Examinations,  he  would  live  at  home,  and  come  back 
to  College,  and  pass  your  Examinations  by  means  of  his 
book  knowledge? — I do  not  think  it  would  produce  this 
result ) becauso  the  student,  according  to  our  present 
plan,  would  bo  obliged  to  reside  here,  to  attend  conti- 
nuous lectures,  for  example  during  the  First  year  on 
French  and  Mathematics,  and  then  he  might  be  exa- 
mined in  those  subjects  which  were  not  in  the  curriculum. 

2566.  I thought  your  system  was  to  abolish  lectures 
to  a great  extent? — By  no  means  ; but  my  plan  is  to 
have  fewer  lectures.  For  instance,  I would  not  put  down 
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every  day  by  bis  pupil,  lias  a moral  and  intellectual  The 
fondness  for  his  pupil  which  no  other  person  has,  and  Queen’s 
that  his  influence  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  parent, 

2574.  You  have  referred  to  your  experience  of  the  

London  University,  as  confirming  your  views  of  the  B unneii 
good  working  of  the  modifications  which  you  propose  in  Lewis‘ Aitt 
the  course  of  study  in  this  College.  Is  it  not  a matter 
complained  of,  that  in  proportion  to  the  entrances,  the 
number  of  Graduates  of  the  London  University  is  small1? 

— I have  not  heard  that  complaint ; I know  the  number 
?has  increased.  In  the  year  1839,  the  first  year,  only 
seventeen  men  presented  themselves  for  the  A.B.  Degree, 
and  in  the  year  1852  there  were  sixty-two  candidates. 

2575.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  the  number  of 
entrances  bear  to  the  number  of  Graduates  ? — I cannot; 
but  I do  not  think  that  the  number  entering  has  at  all 
increased  in  that  proportion. 

2576.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  student  who  knows 
Greek  has  considerable  advantage,  when  studying  these 
Sciences  whose  technical  language  is  almost  entirely  con- 
structed according  to  Greek  philology? — That  was  one  of 
the  reasons  I changed  my  mind  with  respect  to  leaving 
Greek  optional.  I would  now  require  enough  of  Greek 
to  be  able  to  make  out  words ; but  I think  that  that 
advantage  is  greatly  overrated,  because  a large  number 
of  the  scientific  terms  used,  if  understood  in  their  strictly 
Greek  philological  sense,  are  calculated  to  mislead  and 
puzzle  men. 

2577.  Would  not  the  advantage  of  Greek  to  a young 
man  studying  Botany,  the  orders  in  which  are  full  of 
Greek  words,  be  of  great  moment? — Not  so  great  as  some 
persons  imagine. 

2578.  Chairman. — Have  you  experienced  anyobstruc- 
tion  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  connected  with 
your  department,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate 
differences  which  have  occurred  in  this  College  ? — I beg 
leave  to  say  that  I have  not,  in  my  department,  expe- 
rienced any  obstruction.  The  only  way  in  which  my 
department  has  suffered  is  from  the  general  depression 
produced  in  the  moral  tone  and  feeling  of  the  College, 
arising  from  those  differences ; but  I beg  to  state  most 
emphatically,  that  the  President  has  been  most  courteous 
and  cordial  on  every  occasion  in  promoting  the  success 
of  the  Classical  department,  and  in  co-operating  with  me 
to  carry  out  any  suggestions  that  I have  offered  with 
regard  to  the  general  administration  of  the  College. 


Logic  as  a compulsory  course,  because  I think  the  student 
who  has  qualified  himself  by  the  study  of  Classics  and 
Mathematicswould.be  able  to  get  up  Elementary  Logic  by 
himself,  without  lectures.  I would  propose  that  the  stu- 
dent should  have  as  few  compulsory  lectures  as  possible. 

2567.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a good  system  to 
have  the  lectures  conducted  on  the  Professorial  system, 
accompanied  by  Catechetical  Examinations,  because  the 
student  derives  thereby,  not  merely  the  advantage  of  the 
Professorial  system,  strictly  speaking,  but  the  advantage 
of  the  Tutorial  system  at  the  same  time  ? — The  mode  of 
teaching,  whether  it  be  the  Professorial  or  Tutorial 
system,  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  the 
subject  of  Classics,  and  to  a great  extent,  in  that  of 
Mathematics,  the  system  may  be  altogether  Tutorial,  or 
mixed  as  is  adopted  by  me. 

2568.  There  has  been  reference  made  to  the  Scotch 
system,  which,  when  fully  carried  out  is  this  The  lec- 
tures of  the  Professor  are  conducted  on  the  strictly  Pro- 
fessorial system,  and  the  Examinations  of  the  Professor 
on  the  Catechetical  system,  which  Catechetical  system 
brings  the  minds  of  the  Professor  and  student  into  con- 
fidential contact,  and  gives  the  latter  the  opportunity  of 
stating  his  views  and  exercising  original  thought,  and 
the  Professor  the  power  of  drawing  this  out,  and  cor- 
recting it  where  it  is  wrong.  Do  you  not  think  that  the 
Professor  coming  into  contact  with  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  drawing  it  out  in  this  way,  would  have  a more 
powerful  effect  than  if  the  student  had  acquired  his 
knowledge  by  means  of  a text-book,  and  formed  from  it 
solely  his  own  views,  which  are  necessarily  less  elevated 
than  those  of  the  Professor? — I do  not  propose  that  the 
Tutor  should  be  a person  of  inferior  rank,  but  that  the 
Professor  should  act  as  Tutor. 

2569.  Do  you  think  that  the  Tutorial  system  and  the 
Professorial  system  could  well  exist  together — that  the 
tendency  of  the  one  would  not  be  to  absorb  the  other, 
unless  the  same  person  exercised,  as  it  were,  the  func- 
tions of  each  ? Suppose  two  persons,  one  of  them  filling 
the  office  of  Tutor,  and  the  other  filling  the  office  of 
Professor  solely,  do  you  not  think  that  the  tendency  of 
the  one  would  be  to  trench  upon  the  province  of  the 
other,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  clever  Tutor  would 
absorb  the  Professor,  and  the  most  painstaking  and 
diligent  Professor  would  be  but  an  assistant  to  the 
Tutor? — That  difficulty  need  not  necessarily  arise. 

2570.  Not  necessarily,  but  it  follows  as  a probable 
consequence  of  your  plan  ? — I do  not  feel  prepared  to 
meet  fully  minute  difficulties  of  that  description. 

2571.  Do  you  not  think,  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  Tutorial  system,  that  if  the  Deans  of  Residences 
discharged  their  duties  fully  and  effectually,  and  were 
placed  in  such  a position  as  to  come  in  contact  and  con- 
sult with  the  Professors,  knowing  intimatelyas  they  would 
do,  from  the  nature  of  their  office,  the  private  tempera- 
ments of  the  students — which  is  more  than  Tutors  could 
be  presumed  to  know — do  you  not  think  they  could 
exercise  all  that  wholesome  and  friendly  influence  over 
the  student  which  is  the  peculiar  duty  of  the  Oxford 
Tutor?— I do  not  think  they  could  exercise  all  the 
influence  which  the  Tutor  I contemplate  could  exercise. 
The  Professor  could  exercise  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a 
moral  influence  over  his  pupils. 

2572.  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Deans  of  Residences, 
as  I believe  most  of  them  do  now  in  other  places,  .to 
give  lectures  connected  with  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jects that  man  can  feel  an  interest  in,  and  also  involving 
the  very  highest  considerations  ? — I fully  sympathize 
with  that  sentiment. 

2573.  The  Deans  of  Residences  are  so  related  to  the 
student,  that  both  morally  and  intellectually  they  would 
have  opportunities  of  coming  into  contact  with  them, 
and  exercising  an  influence  of  a very  high  order?— I 
think  they  would  have  good  opportunities,  but  I think 
the  Professors  have  a great  many  more  in  College. 
Besides  the  agency  in  College  you  have  mentioned, 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  students  and 
College  generally;  and  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  genii  loci, 
would  supply,  to  a very  great  extent,  the  Tutorial  sys- 
tem ; but  still  I cannot  but  think  that  the  Professor, 
who  is  listened  to  with  interest  and  perhaps  enthusiasm 


John  Ryall,  ll.d.,  Vice-President,  &c.,  further  examined. 

2579.  Mr.  Price. — Have  you  ever  served  on  the  John  nyaU, 
Senate  of  the  University? — Never. 

2580.  Do  you  think  that  the  educational  interests  of 
the  College  would  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  better 
means  than  at  present  exist  of  communicating  the  views, 
and  feelings,  and  experience  of  the  Body  of  teachers  to 
the  Senate? — I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying  that  I think  they  would.  The  Professorial  Body 
is  not  sufficiently  represented  on  the  Senate,  and  there 
is  not  sufficient  means  of  making  their  views  known  to 
the  Senate. 

2581.  Do  you  concur  with  the  President  that  the  best 
way  of  remedying  this  defect  is  by  the  election  of  a Pro- 
fessor ? — I have  no  definite  suggestion  to  offer  on  this 
subject. 

2582.  The  Professors  have  no  means  of  bringing  their 
views  on  educational  improvement  before  the  Senate, 
except  through  the  President? — No;  and  I can  illustrate 
this  system  by  a case  in  point.  There  was  a scheme, 
modifying  the  Arts  curriculum,  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Galway  College,  at  the  Senate.  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  at  a meeting  of  Council,  spoke  of  the  scheme.  He 
distinctly  told  us,  that  he  merely  asked  our  advice,  and 
was  not  consulting  us  as  a Council.  I said  that  I pre- 
ferred to  be  the  exponent  of  my  own  opinion  on  the 
subject,  and  declined  to  give  any  vote  unless  I also  had 
the  power  of  expressing  my  opinion.  Sir  Robert  Kane 
then  agreed  that  we  should  draw  up  a document  express- 
ing our  opinion  on  this  scheme  of  Mr.  Berwick.  The 
Council  accordingly  did  so,  unanimously  condemning  the 
scheme  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  giving  their  rea- 
sons for  doing  so,  and  presented  it  to  the  Senate,  through 
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The  the  President.  I did  not  think  that,  without-  adopting 
Queen’s  that  course,  we  had  sufficient  means  of  expressing  our 
College,  opinion  to  the  Senate.  We  have  the  power  of  addressing 
Cobh.  ^j10  Scnate,  through  the  Secretary,  but  no  means  of 
jouitydtt}  enforcing  our  opinions. 

ll;d.  2583.  Sir  T.  JV.  Redington. — That  is  an  individual 

power  ? — Yes. 

2584.  Mr.  Gibson. — Was  the  opinion  of  Council  in 
favor  of  retaining  Greek  ? — Most  decidedly ; and  that 
Council  consisted  not  merely  of  the  representatives  of 
Classical  Literature,  for  I remember  that  the  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  also  the  Profes- 
sors of  Modern  Languages,  were  strongly  in  favor  of 
retaining  Greek.  This  Report  was  enclosed  by  me  to 
the  President,  and  the  President  laid  it  before  the  Senate. 
The  result  was,  as  the  President  reported,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  our  statement  the  question  was  adjourned 
sine  die.  In  the  observations  we  made  on  this  scheme, 
wo  not  merely  noticed  the  omission  of  some  subjects 
which  we  thought  necessary,  but  on  what  appeared  to 
ns  a preposterous  arrangement  of  the  subjects.  The 
document  itself  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Queen’s  University.* 


Raymond  de  Vericour,  'D.  es  L.,  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages,  sworn  and  examined. 

Raymond  de  2585.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statement  that  you 
Fericmir,  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  your  class  ? — I have  to 
’ es  ‘ observe  that  the  First-year  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  have  so  many  subjects  the  First  year  to  study,  that 
I cannot  get  enough  of  their  time  for  my  class,  parti- 
cularly as  they  are  not  required  to  attend  it  in  the  sub- 
sequent Sessions. 

258G.  What  Languages  do  you  teach  ? — The  students 
in  Arts  and  in  Medicine  generally  attend  the  French 
class,  but  a few  occasionally  form  a class  of  either  Ger- 
man or  Italian. 

2587.  Can  you  state  whether  the  pupils  are  well  pre- 
pared when  they  come  to  College? — They  are  much 
better  prepared  now  than  they  were  for  the  first  two 
years  after  the  College  opened.  They  now  generally 
all  know  enough  of  French  to  be  enabled  to  enter  on  a 
high  course  of  study.  I have  only  three  or  four  at 
present  who  were  deficient  in  preliminary  knowledge. 

2588.  Cau  you  state  where  the  students  receive  their 
instruction  in  French  before  they  come  to  College  ? — I 
know  that  those  who  study  in  Cork  have  the  advantage  of 
a great  number  of  teachers;  and  I believe  those  who  come 
from  Fermoy,  Limerick,  and  from  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cork,  have  French  masters  to  instruct  them. 

2589.  Sir  T.  N . Redington. — How  many  students 
have  you  the  present  Session? — I have  thirty-three  or 
thirty-four  attending  this  year  the  French  lectures. 

2590.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  the  students  attend 
your  class  for  a longer  period  than  the  course  required 
by  the  University  obliges  them? — No. 

2591.  Mr.  Price. — Have  you  Non-Matriculated  Stu- 
dents ? — I have  very  few.  The  distance  that  the  Col- 
lege is  from  Cork  is  a great  obstruction  to  the  attend- 
ance of  Non-Matriculated  Students. 

2592.  Is  not  your  class  very  elementary  ? — Not  very 
elementary.  They  are  enabled  to  read  text-books,  and 
some  other  books,  such  as  the  History  of  French  Litera- 
ture, <kc. 

2593.  What  proportion  do  you  find  of  the  students  who 
come  to  you  are  notable  to  read  French? — Not  many. 

2594.  What  becomes  of  those  students? — I advise 
them  to  work  up  and  take  lessons  in  Cork,  which  they 
generally  do. 

2595.  You  do  not  find,  practically,  that  your  class  is 
impeded  by  any  large  number  of  persons  lagging  be- 
hind?— No;  the  majority  are  exceedingly  well  pre- 
pared to  follow  out  a medium  course  of  instruction. 

2596.  I presume  that  French  composition  forms  part 
of  the  Sessional  Examination  ? — Translations  from  Eng- 
lish authors.  I give  them  four,  five,  or  six  lectures  on 
French  Literature  previous  to  the  termination  of  the 
Session,  in  addition  to  what  is  contained  in  the  text- 
books they  have  in  their  hands. 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  335. 


2597 . What  proportion  of  your  students  learn  Ger-  The 

man? — During  the  last  two  or  three  Sessions  1 had  a Queen's 
fair  class  of  German.  College, 

2598.  Do  I understand  you  aright  to  suggest  a ORK~ 

lightening  of  the  business  of  the  First  year  1— There  Raymond dt 
are  too  many  subjects.  Verkour, 

2599.  Do  you  find  that  your  class  of  Modem  Lan-  ' 68 
guages  is  impeded  by  the  number  of  subjects,  and  as 

far  as  your  individual  opinion  goes  would  you  like  to 
see  the  burthen  of  the  First  year  lightened? — Yes.  I 
am  anxious  to  do  the  best,  but  there  is  really  not  time. 

2600.  You  make  that  remark,  not  merely  as  a Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  Languages,  but  as  a person  acquainted 
with  general  education? — Quite  so;  but  especially  in 
this  College.  The  students  enter  here  somewhat 
younger  than  in  other  Universities,  and  the  burthen  on 
such  students  is  very  great  the  First  year. 

2601.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  general  age  at  which 
they  enter? — About  sixteen  or  seventeen;  but  some  of 
them  do  not  be  more  than  fifteen. 

2602.  What  proportion  is  below  sixteen  ? — The  ma- 
jority are  about  sixteen  or  seventeen.  They  are  all 
First-year  men  who  attend  my  class. 

2603.  Chairman. — Are  you  at  present  conducting 
Mr.  Darley’s  class,  who,  the  Commissioners  are  informed, 
is  indisposed  ? — Mr.  Darley  lectures  on  three  subjects — 

History,  English  Literature, and  the  English  Language; 

Professor  Read  takes  English  Literature,  and  I venture 
on  History  and  the  structure  of  the  English  Language. 

2604.  How  long  has  Mr.  Darley  been  unable  to  attend 
to  his  duties  ? — He  has  not  attended  this  Session  at  all. 

2605.  Have  you  in  any  way  been  obstructed  in  the 
performance  of  your  duties  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferences that  have  occurred  in  this  College? — Not  in  the 
least  in  any  way. 


Owen  Conndlan,  Esq.,  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages, 
sworn  and  examined. 

2606.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  the  Celtic  OicmCon . 

Languages  ? — Y' es.  nellan,  Esq. 

2607.  Have  you  at  present  a class? — I have  but  one 
student  attending  my  instruction  in  the  Celtic  Lan- 
guages ; but  until  this  Session  I had  no  Scholarship  or 
Prize  attached  to  my  department.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  encouragement  for  students  to  join  my  class. 

Their  attendance  is  optional;  but  I do  believe  if  there 
were  Scholarships,  or  adequate  Prizes  attached  to  my 
department,  I would  have  a large  class,  for  I have  found 
many  of  the  students  most  anxious  to  learn  Celtic. 

2608.  For  what  purpose  are  they  anxious  to  learn 
it  ? — Some  for  speaking  it,  and  others  to  have  a Literary 
knowledge  of  it — philological,  historical,  Arc. 

2609.  What  books  do  you  recommend  for  study  in 
your  department? — Keating’s  History  of  Ireland,  the 
Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  and  Extracts  from  unpub- 
lished Manuscripts  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a knowledge 
of  the  ancient  language. 

2610.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  that  tracing  the  affinity 
between  the  old  Celtic  Language  and  the  ancient  Greek 
and  the  Teutonic  Languages,  has  lately  attracted  the 
attention  of  philologists? — It  has  been  proved  by  Dr. 

Pictd,  that  the  ancient  Celtic  has  a great  affinity  to  the 
Sanscrit  and  Greek. 

2611.  I believe  a great  deal  of  the  old  Teutonic  Lan- 
guage is  Celtic  ? — That  has  been  proved  by  Sir  William 
Betham. 

2612.  In  the  case  of  a student  who  was  pursuing  an 
extensive  course  of  Philology,  a knowledge  of  Celtic 
Literature  wmuld  enable  him  more  fully  to  master  his 
subject  iu  its  various  relations? — In  that  point  of  view 
a knowledge  of  Celtic  is  most  desirable. 

2613.  I believe  that  Irish  is  spoken  in  a part  of  this 
province  ? — I have  frequently  heard  it  spoken  in  the 
villages  about  Cork,  and  many  persons  born  in  Cork 
speak  it.  It  has  been  calculated  in  the  last  Census 
Reports  that  about  one  million  and  a half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  speak  it. 

2614.  Was  there  ever  a Scholarship  attached  to  your 
department  ? — Never. 

2615.  Are  you  aware  whether,  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  or  in  any  other  University,  there  is  a prize  given 
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The  for  proficiency  in  the  Celtic  Languages  ? — There  are  four 

Queen’s  Scholarships,  two  Sizarsliips,  and  several  large  prizes 
College,  attac]ieq  to  the  department  of  Celtic  Languages,  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  In  the  Catholic  University 
Owen  Con-  there  is  also  a prize  attached  to  the  Celtic  Language. 
mdlian,  Esq.  gt.  Columba’s  College,  and  many  other  Colleges,  there 
are  distinct  Professors,  and  distinct  prizes  for  the  study 
of  the  Celtic  Language.  There  is  no  encouragement 
given  for  the  study  of  Celtic  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

2616.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington.— When  you  say  one 
million  and  a half  of  the  people  of  Ireland  speak  the 
Irish  language,  do  you  mean  that  they  speak  no  other 
language  ? — They  may  understand  and  speak  the  Eng- 
lish language,  but  very  imperfectly.  Perhaps  about  half 
a million  cannot  convey  their  sentiments  through  any 
other  language  than  the  Irish  language. 

2617.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  is  necessary  or 
customary  in  the  country  parts,  to  have  an  interpreter 
constantly  in  the  Petty  Sessions,  and  sometimes  in  the 
Assize  Courts  7—1  believe  they  find  it  necessary  to  have 
interpreters. 

2618.  Is  there  a great  part  of  this  province  where 
the  inhabitants  speak  no  other  language? — Yes;  but 
particularly  in  the  mountain  parts,  and  those  that  speak 
the  English  language  fluently,  prefer  speaking  the  Irish 
language — that  is,  among  themselves. 

2619.  Do  you  think  persons  acquire  more  readily  a 
facility  in  speaking  the  Irish  language  by  mixing  with 
the  people,  than  by  studying  it  out  of  books? — For 
persons  who  wish  to  converse  with  the  natives,  I say 
that  the  best  mode  is  to  learn  it  grammatically,  and 
that  this  is  the  easiest,  the  most  direct,  and  the  shortest 
mode  of  acquiring  the  language,  because,  although  the 
people  do  not  know  the  rules  of  grammar,  they  speak  it 
so  purely,  that  a person  who  speaks  it  grammatically 
is  perfectly  understood  and  is  admired  for  his  accuracy. 

2620.  Chairman. — Is  the  Irish  language  spoken 
purely  in  this  province  ? — Generally  speaking  by  the 
older  inhabitants,  but  it  has  been  corrupted  latterly. 
Perhaps  I should  not  say  corrupted,  but  the  dialect 
differs  very  much  from  the  written  language. 

2621.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Is  the  Celtic  language 
a language  which  is  dying  away  ? — I dare  say  that  in 
consequence  of  railways  and  the  National  Schools,  the 
numbers  who  speak  it  will  be  reduced  very  much. 
Perhaps  in  half  a century  the  reduction  will  be  very 
great,  but  still  there  are  parts  of  Ireland,  particularly 
along  the  coasts  and  in  the  mountains,  where  it  may 
continue,  I dare  say,  for  another  hundred  years. 

2622.  Does  the  Report,  which  appears  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  President’s  Report,  as  your  Report  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Celtic,  represent  the  state  of  your  class  for  the 
three  years  during  which  there  was  no  Report  made  by 
the  President,  or  merely  for  one  year  ? — I have  had  two 
students  each  Session,  I believe,  since  I commenced, 
except  this  Session,  when  I have  only  one. 

2623.  Is  this  Report  intended  to  represent  the  state 
of  your  class  for  the  two  or  three  years  during  which 
the  President  did  not  report,  or  is  it  merely  a Report 
for  one  year  ? — It  refers  to  the  entire  time. 

2624.  Mr.  Gibson. — There  have  been  some  Sessions,  I 
believe,  in  which  you  had  no  students  ? — Last  Session  I 
bad  none,  because  there  were  no  prizes.  There  was  a 
rule  which  operated,  I think,  against  my  department — 
namely,  that  if  the  number  of  pupils  did  not  exceed  a 
certain  number,  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  prizes. 
This  amounted,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  a prohibition ; 
at  least  it  could  not  be  considered  an  encouragement  to 
the  students  to  study  the  .Celtic  Language. 

2625.  Chairman. — Have  you  received  any  obstruc- 
tion in  the  performance  of  your  duties,  in  consequence 
of  the  differences  which  have  arisen  in  this  College? — 
None,  whatever ; I always  found  the  President  courteous 
and  civil,  as  also  the  Vice-President,  and  the  general 
body  of  Professors. 


George  Sidney  Read,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics,  sworn  and  examined. 

Georges.  2626.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Bead,  a..m.  Metaphysics  ? — I am,  my  Lord. 

2627.  Sir  T,  N.  Redington. — Is  it  your  opinion  that 


the  existing  course  of  study  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.,  The 
in  the  subjects  in  which  you  lecture,  is  suitable,  or  Queen’s 
that  it  could  be  ameliorated? — If  your  question 

implies  that  I am  to  give  my  opinion  generally  upon  ' 

the  present  curriculum,  I would  say  that  it  is  not  a good  George  s. 
one.  I consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  comprises  a Iicad' A,lt- 
mucli  greater  number  of  subjects  than  it  is  possible  a 
student  could  at  all  be  master  of,  in  the  limited  time 
which  he  can  afford  to  devote  to  them.  I do  not  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  embarrass  the  student  with  any 
greater  number  of  subjects  than  he  may  be  supposed 
to  make  himself  an  efficient  master  of ; and,  I think, 
it  is  an  erroneous  principle  to  subject  the  student  to  an 
examination  in  a multitude  of  subjects,  and  say  ho  must 
pass  a creditable  examination  in  all. 

2628.  You  do  not  set  much  value,  therefore,  I under- 
stand, upon  the  amount  of  instruction  that  could  be 
afforded  to  the  students  in  Logic  for  one  Term,  who 
might  eventually  select  the  group  in  which  Logic  was 
not  included? — Not  beyond  any  intrinsic  merit  the 
study  of  Logic  may  have  in  itself. 

2629.  In  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  in 
the  Queen’s  University,  a student  choosing  the  Logical 
group,  would  select  group  B,  and  be  required  to  answer 
in  all  the  subjects  of  group  A ? — Yes. 

2630.  Supposing  a student  had  devoted  himself  par- 
ticularly to  the  study  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  do 
you  think  there  is  any  subject  in  the  compulsory 
group  in  which  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  that  ho 
should  answer  ? — I think  that  the  amount  of  knowledge 
which  the  student  can  possibly  acquire  of  such  a number 
of  subjects,  is  so  small,  as  to  render  the  study  of  them 
all  practically  valueless. 

2631.  Do  you  consider  that  a knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Language  might  be  dispensed  with  in  the  compulsory 
group  ? — I think  that  the  Arts  curriculum  should  be 
arranged  upon  a different  principle  from  that  adopted 
by  the  present  University  regulations.  I think  that  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  the  requiring  of  a high  Classical 
proficiency,  is  most  desirable  and  proper.  I also  think 
that  in  new  Institutions  like  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and 
considering  the  class  from  which  our  students  will  come, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  a Degree  of  A.B., 
which  should  be  given  for  proficiency  in  Modern  Litera- 
ture, and  also  to  add  a group  of  Sciences,  which  might 
include  Metaphysics,  Logic,  General  Physics,  and  some 
of  the  Natural  Sciences  which  it  might  be  found  prac- 
ticable to  introduce. 

2632.  Then  I understand  you  to  suggest  Degrees  of 
equal  position, — namely,  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Letters,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  ? — 

If  the  term  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  confined  to  the  Classical 
course,  I would  then  introduce  a new  name ; but  I see  no 
reason  why  the  term  Bachelor  of  Arts  should  not  be 
conferred  on  a man  who  distinguished  himself  in  Modern 
Literature,  History,  and  Philosophy,  quite  as  much  as 
on  the  man  who  distinguished  himself  in  Ancient  Liter- 
ature, History,  and  Philosophy. 

2633.  Under  your  plan,  then,  if  the  candidate 
obtained  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Science, 
if  he  were  called  a Bachelor,  of  Arts,  that  stamp  would 
not  correspond  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  of  other 
Universities? — I do  not  think  that  the  standard  of 
other  Universities,  in  this  respect,  is  by  any  means 
uniform.  I do  not  think  that  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  mean  the  same 
thing ; and  I see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  introduce 
a similar  principle. 

2634.  You  think  that  there  is  that  difference  between 
the  course  of  study  pursued  for  the  B.A.  at  Oxford,  and 
that  pursued  for  the  B.A.  at  Cambridge,  which  would 
render  them  two  distinct  classes  of  B.  A.’s.  ? — I think  so, 
and  from  what  I know  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  think  it  is  the  same  there. 

2635.  Mr.  Price You  have  only  one  Term  of  Logic  1 

— Yes. 

2636.  The  range  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  stu- 
dent within  that  Term  must  be  small.  I see  you  prac- 
tically confine  yourself  to  the  syllogistic  method  ? — Y es ; 
the  books  used  are  Aldrich,  Wliately,  Mill,  &c. 

2637.  How  far  are  you  enabled  to  progress  within 

one  Term  ? — The  progress  which  the  class  is  enabled  to 
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The  make  depends  very  much  on  the  intellectual  average  of 
Queen’s  the  class. 

College,  2638.  Have  you  more  than  one  class  ? — Generally  in 
Cobh.  ^ie  course  0f  the  Term  I divide  the  class,  thinking  it 
George  S.  better  that  those  who  are  not  able  to  make  any  consid- 
jicoti,  a.m.  erable  progress  should  have  a thorough  syllogistic 
knowledge,  than  to  have  the  confused  notion  which  they 
would  acquire  by  pursuing  a general  course;  and  I 
transfer  those  who  have  made  proficiency  to  the  higher 
branches. 

2639.  You  have  no  Matriculation  Examination  to 
test  the  attainments  of  the  student  in  Logic  before  he 
enters  your  class? — No. 

2640.  Your  Term  lasts  two  and  a half  months? — Yes; 
It  is  the  longest,  as  it  is  not  broken  in  upon  by  any 
College  Examinations  either  at  the  beginning  or  end. 

2641.  The  College  theory  is  that  the  instruction  in 
Logic  is  to  begin  and  end  in  the  one  Term  ? — That  is 
the  theory  of  the  Queen’s  University. 

2642.  Could  you  state  what  is  the  average  amount  of 
knowledge  of  Logic  involved  in  the  B.  A.  "Degree,  leaving 
Metaphysics  out  of  the  question  ? — The  average  amount 
of  Logic  would  be  the  ordinary  syllogistic  Logic,  such 
as  you  would  find  in  Whately’s  Elementary  Logic. 

2643.  You  being  an  Oxford  man,  know  the  great 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  students  there  in  getting 
up  their  Logic  ? — I was  a private  Tutor  for  some  time 
at  Oxford ; very  few  of  the  candidates  who  went  up 
for  the  Degree  were  very  familiar  with  Logic. 

2644.  I want  really  to  know  what  your  pupil  learns 
here  in  Logic,  compared  with  what  he  would  require  in 
order  to  pass  at  Oxford  ? — I think  the  general  know- 
ledge of  Logic  required  by  the  University,  when  the 
group  in  which  it  is  chosen  is  of  a higher  order  than 
what  is  required  for  the  Oxford  Pass  Examination. 

2645.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  students  being  of 
a higher  class  of  attainment? — No;  but  because  the 
student  who  takes  up  Logic  in  the  University  group 
docs  so  to  suit  his  own  taste. 

2646.  In  the  second  Term  it  is  not  optional? — Perhaps 
I do  not  understand  your  question,  but  it  is  optional  at 
the  University. 

2647.  I wish  to  know  the  comparative  amount  of 
knowledge  he  acquires  in  your  class  ? — I think  the 
average  knowledge  of  my  students  at  the  end  of  the 
Term,  in  which  the  Logic  lectures  are  delivered,  is 
lower  decidedly  than  at  Oxford. 

2648.  Do  you  not  find  a practical  difficulty  in  a class 
that  extends  only  over  about  two  months,  between  im- 
parting what  is  worth  any  thing  at  all,  and  missing  some- 
thing which  would  be  valuable  to  the  student  for  his 
whole  life  ? — Very  great  practical  difficulty. 

2649.  Could  you  say  the  result  is,  that  taking  the 
mass  of  students  who  enter  the  Logic  class,  a few  only 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  is  desirable  ? — I gene- 
rally divide  the  class  into  two ; and  putting  back 
those  who  are  not  proficient,  I take  them  again  over 
those  parts  of  syllogistic  Logic  necessary  to  make  them 
proficient.  With  regard  to  the  heavier  course,  it  some- 
times happens,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time,  that  I 
am  not  able  to  do  as  much  as  I could  desire ; and,  in  such 
a case,  I supplement  that  course  by  some  lectures  the 
next  Session  on  the  higher  branches,  sncli  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  first  volume  of  Mill. 

2650.  In  the  Classical  schools  of  Germany  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  elementary  Logic  taught,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  distinction  between  the  predicate  and 
the  subject,  and  so  on.  I do  not  know  whether  in  the 
Classical  schools  here,  there  is  any  thing  of  that  technical 
description  taught  ?— I am  not  aware ; but  in  most  cases 
the  most  elementary  part  of  Logic  has  to  be  taught. 

2651.  I ask  you  this  question,  because  finding  that 
you  have  got  an  exceedingly  short  time,  I want  to  know 
whether  you  think  this  grammatical  Logic,  if  I may 
he  allowed  the  expression,  would  not  be  better  for  the 
mass  of  students,  than  to  attempt  any  systematic  course 
of  Scientific  Logic  ? — I think  not ; I think  that  the 
amount  of  Logical  principles  required  for  grammatical 
purposes,  should  bo  acquired  by  proper  grammatical 
teaching. 

2652.  I suppose  the  old  plan  which  used  to  be 
adopted  at  Oxford  of  giving  the  student  a false  syllo- 


gism, and  asking  him  to  point  out  its  errors,  is  not  The 
what  you  aim  at — you  aim  at  something  more  Scientific  ? Queen’s 
— Yes ; I endeavour  to  get  as  great  an  amount  of  pro-  C°llegb. 
ficiency  as  the  time  allows ; and  I also  endeavour  to  0RK* 
carry  all  I can  into  the  higher  branches  of  Logic.  George  a. 

2653.  You  have  seen  the  programme  of  Dr.  M'Cosh,  Sead< A M- 
of  Belfast.  Is  your  scheme  equally  ambitious  ? — There 

is  a considerable  difference  of  opinion  between  Dr. 

M'Cosh  and  myself,  with  regard  to  our  courses.  He 
attaches  much  more  importance  than  I do  to  a course 
of  Psychology.  I attach  much  more  importance  to  a 
course  of  the  History  of  Philosophy.  I do  not  think 
that  in  Logics  there  is  any  difference  between  Dr. 

M'Cosh  and  myself.  Our  subjects  are  practically  the 
same.  That  ambitious  course  is  for  the  students  who 
mean  to  take  Honors ; but  I do  not  think  you  will  find 
that  the  course  for  the  ordinary  Degree  Examination 
is  very  ambitious. 

2654.  In  the  Third  year  you  compete  with  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence.  Who 
wins  the  day  ? — The  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

2655.  Is  the  reason  of  that  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  students  or  that  Political  Economy  is  of  particular 
advantage  to  the  students  in  their  destiny  in  life? — A 
great  many  circumstances  contribute  to  make  students 
prefer  Political  Economy.  The  course  in  Metaphysics 
extends  over  a longer  period  than  that  in  Political 
Economy.  I think,  too,  that  the  number  of  lectures 
delivered  by  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  as 
compared  with  those  given  in  my  course,  is  small. 

2656.  In  Belfast,  I think  the  number  of  students  in 
Metaphysics,  as  compared  with  that  of  those  in  Political 
Economy,  is  greater  than  -you  have  here? — Very  pro- 
bably ; but  the  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Scotch  mind 
to  Metaphysical  inquiry,  is  one  cause  why  the  students 
in  Belfast  take  Metaphysics  in  preference  to  Political 
Economy  and  Jurisprudence  the  Third  year.  Another 
cause  is,  that  a great  number  of  the  Arts  students 
in  Belfast  are  intended  for  the  ministry  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  and  for  that  a course  of  Metaphy- 
sics is  necessary. 

2657.  Would  you  explain  what  is  your  course  of 
Metaphysics  ? — I endeavour  to  lay  the  greatest  stress 
on  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

2658.  Your  system  is  that  of  Cousin? — Very  much  so. 

2659.  There  must  be  a great  tendency  to  prelections 
in  your  branch? — I have  generally  a small  class  of 
Metaphysics,  and  I am  able  to  tell  whether  the  students 
are  following  me  or  not.  As  soon  as  I find  they  are 
not  following  me,  I repeat  the  sentence,  or  by  a subse- 
quent question  stimulate  their  attention,  and  keep  their 
minds  as  closely  to  the  subject  as  possible. 

2660.  Does  Catechetical  instruction  form  part  of  your 
system? — I generally  devote  some  time  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  lecture  to  Catechetical  instruction  on 
the  subject  of  the  last  lecture. 

2661.  So  that  you  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
well  aware  of  what  each  student  is  about  ? — Quite  so. 

I have  found  by  experiment  the  imprudence  of  con- 
ducting a course  even  on  such  a subject  as  Metaphysics 
simply  by  prelections. 

2662.  Both  as  regards  Metaphysics  and  Logic,  you 
are  satisfied  that  a sufficient  amount  of  useful  instruc- 
tion is  given,  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the  student 
to  pick  it  up  ? — I do  not  absolutely  express  that  opinion. 

I am  not  satisfied  with  the  present  state  of  our  curriculum. 

2663.  We  have  heard  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  Professors  in  Galway,  that  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  obtained  is  valueless.  Would  you  attribute 
that  to  the  multitude  of  subjects  which,  within  a given 
time,  is  imposed  by  the  curriculum  ? — I do. 

2664.  Prom  your  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
preseut  system  of  education  pursued  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  as  contrasted  with  the  old  system  of  education, 
you  are  not  satisfied  that  this  large  number  of  subjects 
could  be  taught  in  such  a way,  as  to  warrant  your 
saying  it  was  a decided  improvement  as  compared  with 
the  other  ? — I am  not  practically  satisfied  that  the  ex- 
periment of  crowding  so  large  a number  of  subjects 
within  the  time  allotted  to  their  study  can  be  successful. 

2665.  I gather  from  a previous  statement  of  yours, 
that  you  thiuk  that  the  training  of  a certain  number  of 
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The  good  men  in  your  Classical  group,  your  English  Litera- 
Queen's  ture  group,  and  Science  group,  would  be  a better  result 
^Cobk™’  to  a™  atj  l'ian  ^10  present  one  °f  endeavouring  to 

' make  them  know  all  the  subjects? — I do. 

Georges.  2666.  You  do  not  think,  with  the  President  and  Vice- 
Read,  a.m.  president,  if  your  idea  was  carried  out — which  would  not 
be  an  enlargement  of  theold  Classical  education,  butreally 
and  practically  an  option — that  the  Degree  of  B.A.  would 
suffer  in  public  estimation  by  reason  of  being  conferred 
for  English  Literature  and  Science  ? — I think  theDegree 
of  B.A.  is  suffering  in  public  estimation  by  being  con- 
fined to  the  branches  of  study  to  which  it  is  confined. 
This  opinion,  I think, is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  to  which 
attention  has  been  already  called,  namely,  that  the 
number  of  Degrees  in  the  old  Universities  is  declining. 

[Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s.,  &c. — I spoke  of  building  up, 
parallel  with  the  course  pursued  under  our  Univer- 
sity system,  a means  of  educating  a certain  class 
of  the  community  whose  education  was  not  to  be 
ushed  up  to  the  University  standard ; and  that  some 
ertificate  of  proficiency  of  having  gone  through  this 
course,  would  be  very  properly  conferred  upon  that 
class,  but  not  the  title  of  A.B.  or  one  that  would  tend 
to  interfere  with  or  alter  it  in  the  public  estimation. 

2667.  I understand  Professor  Bead  to  say,  that  he 
would  give  for  an  Examination  in  English  Literature 
that  Literary  B.A.  Degree,  but  you  would  give  a 
Diploma  for  this  English  Literary  Examination? — My 
idea  is  this,  that  the  A.B.  Degree  should  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  University  system  of  education,  and  of 
the  public  views  entertained  with  regard  to  that  system ; 
and  that  parallel  with  that  there  might  be  established  a 
kind  of  secondary  education  of  a very  good  class,  but 
still  a class  distinctly  practical  in  its  object.  I would 
he  glad  to  concur  in  Professor  Read’s  view  of  dividing 
the  University  system  into  three  portions,  and  if  each 
could  be  developed  to  an  extent  that  would  preserve  the 
A.B.  Degree  from  any  degradation  in  public  opinion, 
then,  I think  the  conferring  of  some  nominal  Degree 
would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  a high  education, 
and  would  be  valued  by  the  public. 

2668.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  give  to 
this  good  English  Literary,  or  good  Classical,  or  good 
Scientific  Education,  the  title  of  B.A — Yes;  unless  it 
was  brought  up  to  such  a point  as  that  the  Degree  of 
A.B.  would  not  suffer. 

2669.  To  what  point  should  this  English  Literary 
Education  be  brought,  to  entitle  the  person  to  the  B.A. 
Degree? — If  Modern  Languages  were  introduced  I 
think  he  might  be  entitled  to  it.] 

267 0.  Do  you  concur  with  the  President’s  modification 

of  your  course? — I did  not  intend  to  confine  my  Modern 
Course  to  English  Literature,  I propose  to  include 
French,  German,  and  Political  Economy.  However,  in 
the  present  state  of  education  in  this  country,  I am  not 
so  certain  that  I would  carry  out  completely  the  views  J 
have  stated.  I think,  perhaps,  that  a good  compromise 
would  be  to  require  a continuation  of  the  ordinary  class 
of  education,  that  is,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics, 
the  First  year ; and  at  the -end  of  the  First  year  I would 
have  an  Examination,  either  conducted  by  the  College 
itself  or  by  Examiners  sent  round  by  the  University  in 
the  compulsory  group,  from  which  the  students  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  one  of  the  three  groups  I have 
suggested.  This,  I think,  would  be  more  consistent 
with  the  generally  prevailing  prejudice,  as  it  might  be 
called,  in  favor  of  the  Classical  Languages ; but  if  I 
had  to  construct  a scheme,  solely  without  reference  to 
public  opinion 

2671.  We  must  discuss  the  question  in  a practical 
point  of  view,  as  if  it  was  to  be  set  jn  motion  next 
month? — I think  for  a scheme  which  would  be  set  in 
motion  next  month,  the  present  compulsory  course 
should  be  retained  for  the  First  year. 

2672.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  First  year  you  would 
give  the  students  their  triple  option,  in  what  we  shall 
now  call  Classics ; English  Literature,  together  with 
Modem  Languages ; and  Science? — Yes. 

2673.  Then  you  would  see  no  objection,  the  Examin- 
ation going  far  enough,  to  the  Degree  of  B.A.  being 
promiscuously  given  in  each  of  the  three  courses? — 
Not  the  slightest. 


2674.  Are  you  in  favor  of  providing  also  an  alter-  The  ' 
native  education,  for  persons  who  would  not  be  going  Queen’s 
forward  to  the  B.A.  Degree  but  who  would  have  in  College, 

view  commercial  pursuits,  and  who  might  take  part  

of  this  course  but  should  have  a body  of  Education  Georges. 
framed  for  them  ? — That  Education  is  afforded  under 

the  present  constitution  of  the  College,  in  the  case  of 
the  Non-Matriculated  Students. 

2675.  There  is  not  a systematized  course  marked  out 
for  them* — they  are  detached  students,  selecting  a single 
class;  and  you  impose  on  the  parent  the  duty  which  a 
great  number  do  not  know  how  to  discharge,  of  deter- 
mining what  the  education  of  the  Non-Matriculated 
student  should  be.  It  is  oue  thing  for  a person  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  attending  promiscuously  a number 
of  classes,  and  another  thing  for  him  to  have  an  or- 
ganized body  of  education? — I merely  meant  to  say, 
that  under  the  present  system  the  Non-Matriculated 
students  are  not  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  learning 
Greek  and  Latin. 

267 6.  Perhaps  it  is  a very  natural  apprehension  that 
the  public  would  confound  the  two  courses,  and  suppose 
that  you  had  degraded  your  educational  standard,  by 
having  what  is  called  an  inferior  education,  co-existing 
at  the  same  time.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  fair  ground 
for  such  an  apprehension  ? — I do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
thing  degrading  in  French,  or  German,  or  Mathematics. 

2677.  But  do  you  think  that  the  iutroduction  of  such 
a course  would  be  degrading  your  standard  ? — Of  course, 
until  the  public  understood  the  difference  of  position 
occupied  by  the  one  scheme  and  the  other,  they  might 
confound  them ; but  if  the  College  Authorities  and  the 
University  guaranteed  the  schemes  of  education  going 
on  within  the  College,  1 cannot  conceive  how  the  public 
could  for  a moment  confound  the  two  things. 

2678.  In  other  words,  provided  that  the  course  and 
lectures  connected  with  the  B.A.  Degree  were  well 
fenced  in  and  no  breach  made  upon  them,  you  think 
that  this  English  system  of  education  might  co-exist 
beside  the  other,  without  any  injury  to  the  Colleges, 
or  without  lowering  them  in  public  estimation? — I 
think  so. 

2679.  And  might  possibly  be  the  means  of  bringing 
to  the  College  a large  number  of  students? — I think 
there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  a possible  means ; but  not 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land, I cannot  state  how  large  the  accession  of  numbers 
would  be.  I have  no  doubt  if  we  established  such  a 
system,  that  we  should  get  some  additional  students.  I 
cannot  say  how  far,  if  the  public  were  made  aware  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  systems  of  education, 
the  one  would  affect  the  other. 

2680.  Supposing  that  your  plan  was  carried  out, 
namely,  the  compulsory  study  of  certain  subjects,  and 
then  the  alternatives  which  you  mentioned,  would  you 
still  consider  it  necessary  to  superadd  to  that  an  educa- 
tion for  the  Mercantile  classes  ? — 1 think  that  should 
be  quite  independent. 

2681.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  students  seeking  such  an  education  who  do  not 
get  it,  but  who  would  avail  themselves  of  it  if  you 
offered  it  to  them? — As  I said  before,  I am  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  social  state  of  Ireland  to  be 
able  to  answer  that  question  with  any  positive  exactness. 

2682.  Would  you  include  in  that  Mercantile  course 
a knowledge  of  Latin  as  compulsory  ? — I would  not  be 
inclined  to  make  such,  a system  as  that  compulsory.  I 
think  the  parent  should  be  the  sole  judge. 

2683.  What  I mean  is,  that  when  you  afford  the 
student  a certain  education  which  he  might  take  or 
reject  as  a whole,  would  you  make  part  of  that  whole 
Latin? — I would  not.  I would  not  make  a knowledge 
of  either  Latin  or  Modern  Languages  a compulsory  part 
of  it. 

2684.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  are  not  suffi- 
ciently acquainted  with  the  area  from  which  this  Col- 
lege has  to  draw  students  to  give  a practical  opinion 
whether  there  is  a number  of  persons  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  education? — I have  not  had, 
being  a native  of  England,  the  necessary  opportunity 
for  acquiring  such  information. 

2685.  Do  you  consider  that  an  education  of  the  class 
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TnE  we  have  been  discussing,  would  be  better  left  to  secondary 
Queen's  schools  which  would  be  established  hereafter,  or,  not- 
Colleoe,  withstanding  their  bcingestablished, should  be  attempted 
CoBK'  in  College  ? — I think  if  secondary  schools  were  estab- 
OcorgeS.  lished  to  supply  the  want,  the  system  would  quietly 
Paul,  a.m.  Jic  0l,t. 

2686.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  not  think,  with  regard 
to  Logic,  that  its  study  even  for  one  Term  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  train  the  mind  to  accurate  habits  of  thought, 
and  should  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a College  whose 
business  it  is  to  develop  the  intellect,  in  a systematic 
as  well  as  varied  form? — I may  be  unfairly  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  my  own  branch  of  study,  but  in  my  own 
opinion  there  is  no  study  which,  within  the  same  com- 
pass, tends  to  produce  a similar  amount  of  accuracy  of 
thought. 

2687.  Would  it  not  constitute  a great  defect  in  a 
system  of  education  which  would  exclude  the  study 
of  Logic,  even  for  the  limited  extent  to  which  you  are 
enabled  to  give  it,  from  forming  a portion  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  student? — I think  it  would,  so  far  as  the 
study  of  Logic  for  that  period  is  valuable. 

2688.  The  Senate  of  tho  University  has  left  Logic 
optional  at  the  Degree  Examination ; but  in  doing  so,  it 
has  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  student  will 
have  turned  his  attention  to  it  in  his  Undergraduate 
course,  and  will  thus  have  acquired  that  accuracy  of 
thought,  which  as  a result  of  education  ho  ought  to 
possess  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  study  of  Logic,  as  it 
is  carried  on  by  those  students  who  do  not  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  it,  is  of  sufficient  extent  to  give  the 
accuracy  of  thought  you  mention. 

2689.  Do  you  think  that  the  student  who  had  not 
entered  your  Logic  Class,  and  the  student  of  nearly  tho 
6ame  mental  calibre  who  had  entered  it,  would  be  on 
an  equal  footing  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies  ? Do 
you  not  think  that  the  former  would  meet  with  much 
more  difficulty,  than  the  man  who  had  been  trained  to 
those  laws  of  comparison  which  Logic  involves? — No; 
the  system  of  Logic  is  a constructive  system  having  a 
beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end ; and  unless  the  student 
5s  able  to  follow  it  out  to  the  end,  the  beneficial  amount  of 
training  he  would  obtain  would  be  slight. 

2690.  That  is  not  my  question.  It  may  be  slight, 
though  I do  not  think  so  ; but  though  slight,  would  it  not 
give  him  a great  advantage  over  the  man  who  was  not 
taught  oven  the  first  principles  of  Logic? — I do  not 
think  it  would  produce  greater  accuracy  of  thought 
than  would  be  acquired  by  devoting  an  amount  of  at- 
tention to  some  other  subject,  which  would  enable  the 
student  to  carry  on  that  subject  more  perfectly. 

2691.  U ow  would  you  propose,  without  the  study  of 
Logic,  to  train  a young  man  to  a correct  habit  of  think- 
ing?— A course  of  Mathematics  would  do  that,  or  the 
study  of  History,  the  study  of  Philosophy,  or  the 
scientific  study  of  Grammar. 

2692.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  if  there 
be  only  one  Term  allotted  to  the  study  of  Logic,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  struck  out  of  the  curriculum 
altogether,  because  it  causes  only  a waste  of  time  when 
the  student  can  cultivate  his  Logical  powers  as  well  by 
studying  History,  as  by  the  short  study  of  a Term  of 
Logic? — I did  not  say  the  short  study.  My  objection 
is  to  an  inaccurate  and  insufficient  attention  to  the 
study  of  Logic. 

2693.  My  question  is  pointed  to  this — is  it  not  better 
to  have  one  Term  of  Logic  than  none  at  all,  and  would 
not  its  study  even  for  one.  Term,  enable  the  student  to 
direct  his  thoughts  on  Logical  principles,  better  than  if 
he  did  not  study  it  tor  that  length  of  time? — I beg  to 
explain,  that  my  observation  applied  to  those  students 
who  do  not  intend  to  give  special  attention  to  Logic, 
but  who  merely  come  in  and  listen  to  the  lectures. 

2694.  The  student  is  now  obliged  to  attend  one  Term 
of  Logic  in  College.  He  is  not  obliged,  unless  ho  takes 
the  optional  group  in  which  it  occurs,  to  take  it  at  his 
Degree  Examination.  My  question  is,  whether  it  is 
not  better  to  insist  upon  all  the  students,  whether  going 
forward  for  the  Degree  or  not,  to  take  one  Term  of 
Logic,  and  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  you  can  givo 
within  that  time  and  that  the  diligent  student  can 
acquire.  We  cannot  discuss  tho  question  at  all,  on  the 


assumption  that  the  student  is  idle  ; but  if  the  student  Tee 
avails  himself  of  the  advantages  which  your  class  Queen’s 
affords  for  one  Term,  would  it  not  produce  in  a man’s 

mind  accuracy  of  thought,  and  develop  his  mind,  so  as  " ’ 

to  enable  him  to  fill  with  efficiency  the  various  avoca-  GeorgeS. 
tions  of  life  ? — It  is  a very  great  aid  to  a man  in  every-  Read'  A‘K' 
thing  in  which  he  has  to  employ  his  reasoning  powers. 

2695.  I think  you  said  in  the  commencement,  that 
if  any  other  study  was  followed  diligently  and  con- 
tinuously, it  would  have  a greater  tendency  to  produce 
accuracy  of  thought  than  the  study  of  Logic  for  one 
Term  ? — I would  like  all  students  to  be  compelled  to 
take  Logic  up ; but  I say,  if  the  present  curriculum  is 
maintained,  that  the  advantage  gained  by  the  present 
attendance  on  Logic  does  not  compensate  for  the  time 
which  the  students  have  lost. 

2696.  Then  it  would  be  better  if  the  present  curri- 
culum be  maintained,  that  Logic  should  be  struck  out 
of  it  ? — Not  struck  out  of  the  curriculum,  but  struck  out 
of  the  compulsory  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  attend- 
ance enforced  on  those  who  intended  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  Logical  group. 

2697.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  allow 
the  student  to  pass  through  your  College  without  any 
attendance  on  Logic  whatever  ? — I think  it  would  be 
quite  right  that  every  student  in  College  should  attend 
a course  of  Logic  ; but  I think  that  so  long  as  Logic  is 
not  rendered  indispensable  for  the  Degree,  so  long  will 
the  student,  who  does  not  intend  to  take  at  his  Degree 
Examination  the  group  which  contains  Logic,  never 
devote  sufficient  time  to  that  subject  to  render  it  useful 
to  him. 

2698.  Then  you  think  if  the  student  was  only  to  get 
one  Term  of  Logic  from  you,  unless  he  intended  to  go 
up  for  the  Logical  group,  he  should  not  be  obliged  to 
attend  it  in  College  at  all? — Yes. 

2699.  Then  a man  would  take  out  bis  Degree,  so  far 
as  the  College  and  University  are  concerned,  who  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  a syllogism  ? — Yes. 

2700.  Is  that  the  extent  to  winch  your  opinion  would 
go  ? — Quite  so. 

2701.  Do  you  think  that  a man  who  had  a Queen’s 
University  Degree,  who  did  not  know,  perhaps,  the 
nature  of  a syllogism,  at  least  had  never  been  taught 
it  in  College,  would  be  entitled  to  that  respect  which 
the  possession  of  an  A.B.  implies? — In  Oxford  the 
study  of  Logic  is  not  made  compulsory  ; and  if  it  does 
not  require  attendance  on  Logic,  I think  our  Degree 
is  not  likely  to  suffer  in  public  estimation. 

2702.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Board  of  Examiners 
for  Civil  Service  appointments  in  India,  require  a 
certain  amount  of  attendance  upon  your  particular 
department? — I believe  it  is  one  of  the  subjects  of 
Examination. 

2703.  They  have  given  the  Moral  Sciences  500 
marks  ? — Yes. 

2704.  How  does  this  arrangement  of  the  East  India 
Civil  Service  coincide  with  the  opinion  you  have  just 
now  expressed  ? — I think  it  is  not  the  least  inconsistent. 

I have  never  disputed  the  value  of  Logic ; on  the  con- 
trary, I have  expressed  my  opinion  as  to  its  value ; but 
the  point  which  I have  strongly  expressed  an  opinion 
upon  is  the  utter  worthlessness  of  a mere  attendance 
upon  a course  of  Logic,  to  which  the  student  is  not 
induced  by  taste,  or  by  some  cause  or  pressure,  to  pay 
sufficient  attention  in  order  to  master  it  sufficiently. 

2705.  Do  you  thiuk  it  would  be  a wise  thing  for  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  which  has  only  got  to  the  end  of 
its  seventh  year,  to  inaugurate  a change  so  very  striking 
as  that  of  establishing  an  inferior  Degree  of  A.B. — of 
making,  in  fact,  an  innovation  in  the  preseut  established 
curriculum? — I do  not  quite  understand  what  you 
allude  to. 

2706.  There  is  no  other  University  which  has  a 
Degree  of  the  character  which  jmu  have  already 
assented  to  in  a previous  part  of  your  examination ; and 
would  you  consider  it  wise  or  expedient  for  an  Institu- 
tion so  young  as  the  Queer’s  University,  to  take  the 
lead  in  introducing  into  the  learned  world  this  Degree? — 

Eminently  so.  1 think  the  fact  that  has  been  already 
mentioned — namely,  that  the  number  of  Degrees  in  the 
old  Universities  is  steadily  decreasing,  shows  that  the 
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The  Degrees  of  the  old  Universities  are  suffering  from  the 
Queen's  absence  of  that  very  class  of  information  which  it  is  my 
College,  0\>j ecfc  t0  have  introduced  into  our  curriculum. 

0RK‘  2707.  You  assume  that  the  Degrees  of  the  old  estab- 
Georgc  S.  lished  Universities  are  not  valued,  because  they  want 
£tad'  A,“’  this  information? — Because  they  do  not  afford  that  infor- 
mation which  the  student  expects  to  use  in  afterlife. 

2708.  May  there  not  be  other  canses  for  this  falling 
off  in  the  number  who  take  Degrees  ? — Undoubtedly 
there  are  other  causes. 

2709.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  consider  that  the  candidate 
for  the  B.A.  Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University  would  be 
practically  going  in  for  Honors  in  Oxford  ? — No.  I think 
the  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  which  is  required 
from  the  candidate  for  Honors  at  Oxford,  is  very  much 
higher  than  what  is  required  in  special  subjects  for  the 
Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University. 

■2710.  Perhaps  it  may  in  single  subjects,  but  taking 
the  number  of  things  that  a man  is  examined  in  at  the 
Queen’s  University,  do  you  think  that  the  sum  total  of 
the  information  which  he  is  required  to  have,  though  not 
in  one  particular  branch,  is  so  very  high  as  to  be  prac- 
tically, on  the  whole,  greater  than  it  should  be  for  Pass 
men  ? — I may  say,  that  never  having  been  an  Examiner 
in  the  Queen’s  University,  I am  not  able  to  speak  posi- 
tively as  to  the  amount  of  attainment  required  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Degree. 

2711.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  stated  that  under  the 
constitution  of  the  College  at  present,  as  regards  Non- 
Matriculated  students,  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of 
a young  man  to  take  up  one  course  or  any  number  of 
courses,  not  requiring  Classical  attainment  ? — Quite  so. 

2712.  The  scheme  suggested  for  this  Mercantile 
course  seems  to  contemplate  that  there  should  be  four 
or  five  branches  which  should  be  made  compulsory. 
Do  you  think  that  the  adoption  of  that  course  would  be 

referable  to  the  freedom  of  choice  which  young  men 
ave  at  present,  of  taking  up,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment and  feelings  of  their  parents,  whatever  they  may 
think  desirable  ? I understand  that  the  student  under 
this  scheme  which  has  been  suggested,  must  take  all  or 
get  none.  At  present  he  can  take  only  one  or  more 
courses;  but  this  suggested  scheme  implies  that  any 
course  to  be  valuable,  would  require  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory, in  order  to  give  the  student  this  Mercantile 
Diploma  or  Testimonial.  Do  you  think  that  this  com- 
pulsory system  would  be  more  acceptable  than  the  free 
choice  which  the  students  possess  at  present? — I think 
that  they  do  not  come  into  collision  at  all.  The  option 
of  the  parent  will  still  be  left  in  the  case  of  Non-Matri- 
culated  students  precisely  in  the  same  condition  as  it 
exists  at  present.  The  system  alluded  to  would  intro- 
duce a new  element  into  the  College  constitution  ; but 
the  option  of  the  parent,  who  wanted  merely  to  give 
his  son  an  education  in  a special  branch,  or  in  two  or 
three  special  branches  of  learning,  would  remain. 

2713.  You  would  not  allow  the  option  to  remain  ? — 
We  cannot  interfere. 

2714.  You  would  interfere,  because  you  say  our 
course  is  so  and  so,  and  you  must  take  the  whole  ? — 
The  only  result  of  his  not  taking  the  whole  would  be, 
that  the  student  would  not  be  entitled  to  his  Testimonial 
or  Diploma ; but  every  parent  would  have  the  right  to 
send  his  son  to  College,  and  entering  him  as  Non- 
Matriculated,  give  him  the  benefit  of  any  education 
that  was  being  carried  on.  The  scheme  suggested 
would  not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  parent,  but 
would  superinduce  a new  element  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  College. 

2715.  Do  you  not  think  that-  a proper  system  of 
secondary  schools,  such  as  ought  to  be  established  in 
this  country,  would  make  ample  provision  for  the  study 
of  this  Mercantile  course,  without  endangering  the 
system  of  University  education? — I have,  I think, 
before  expressed  my  opinion,  that  if  a proper  system  of 
secondary  schools  were  organized,  they  would  gradually 
destroy  the  scheme  which  has  been  alluded  to. 

2716.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — With  respect  to  the 
course  which  a new  University  ought  to  take,  as  com- 
pared with  the  system  pursued  by  the  old  Universities, 
does  it  not  occur  to  you  it  would  be  desirable  if  a man 
were  getting  a new  carriage,  that  it  should  be  built  upon 


modern  principles,  and  with  all  the  modern  improve-  Tub 
rnents  ? — Decidedly.  Queen’s 

2717.  -Chairman. — Have  you  found  that  the  discharge  College, 
of  your  duties  as  Professor  has  been  in  any  way  inter-  CoBK' 
fered  with  by  the  differences  which  have  occurred  in  George  s. 
this  College  ? — Not  in  the  slightest.  I should  like  to  llcad< 
make  a few  remarks  with  regard  to  the  position  which 

the  Professorial  Body  holds  in  this  College.  The  Com- 
missioners are  aware  that  the  Governing  Body  consists 
of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  four  Deans  of  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Law.  The 
Professorial  Body  have  no  means  whatever  of  expressing 
their  opinions  upon  any  matter  connected  with  the 
education  or  welfare  of  the  College,  which  I consider  is 
an  undesirable  arrangement.  I would  submit  it  to  the 
Commissioners  whether  it  is  not  undesirable  that  the 
Professorial  Body,  who  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
responsible  for  the  success  of  this  system  of  education, 
should  be  compelled  to  see  regulations  made  which  may 
be  most  fatal  or  injurious  to  the  College  (I  do  not  say  that 
such  regulations  have  been  made),  without  being  able 
to  express  their  opinion  on  the  subject.  I put  it,  there- 
fore, respectfully  to  the  Commissioners,  whether  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  change  the  constitution  of  the 
College,  so  as  to  give  the  Faculties  the  free  right  of  de- 
liberative action — not  the  right  of  passing  binding  reso- 
lutions, which  they  do  not  possess  at  present,  but  the  full 
power  of  meeting,  discussing,  and  expressing  their  opin- 
ions on  any  question  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  College. 

2718.  Mr.  Price. — The  Deans  of  Faculty  are  elected 
by  the  Professors  only  for  a year? — Yes. 

2719.  If  the  Body  of  Professors,  belonging  to  any 
particular  Faculty,  had  any  strong  views  as  to  improve- 
ments, would  it  not  be  perfectly  in  their  power  to  elect 
one  of  their  Body,  who  represented  those  views,  Dean 
of  Faculty  the  next  year? — Yes;  but,  iu  the  mean 
time,  important  regulations  may  be  introduced,  which 
it  may  be  impossible  to  change. 

2720.  I would  suggest  to  you  whether,  therefore, 
you  would  not  modify  the  expression  that  the  Professorial 
Body  are  entirely  without  the  means  of  expressing  their 
opinion? — I say  that  substantially  the  Faculty  is  without 
adequate  means.  I would  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners  to  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  Faculties;  and  that  is,  that  the  number  of 
Professors  contained  in  the  different  Faculties  is  ex- 
tremely unequal.  There  is  the  Faculty  of  Law  which 
consists  but  of  two  members ; the  Faculty  of  Science  of 
eight.  The  Faculty  of  Science  comprises  within  it  two 
perfectly  distinct  departments — namely,  the  depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.  The  Science 
Faculty,  excluding  the  Law  School,  which  is  not  very 
important,  comprises  within  it  more  than  half  the  educa- 
tion of  the  College ; and  yet  this  Faculty  has  in  this  Col- 
lege but  one  representative ; and,  therefore,  any  indivi- 
dual Professor  who  may  belong  to  it,  has  only  once  in 
eight  years  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  results  of 
his  knowledge  to  bear  on  the  administration  of  the 
College.  That  evil  is  not  experienced  to  such  an  extent 
in  Belfast,  because  in  Belfast  the  Vice-President  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  Science  Faculty ; and,  therefore,  the  Science 
Faculty  has,  though  not  in  name,  two  representatives  on 
the  Council.  In  this  College,  where  the  Vice-President 
is  a member  of  the  Literary  Division,  we  have  eight 
Professors  represented  by  one ; and  four  Professors  re- 
presented by  two.  That,  I think,  is  a defect  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  College  which  should  be  remedied. 

2721.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  remedy  would  you  suggest  ? 

— If  two  Deans  were  given  to  the  Science  Faculty,  that 
would  be  an  obvious  means  of  remedying  it ; or  another 
obvious  means  would  be  to  make  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  Science  vote  together  for  the  election  of  two  Deans. 

2722.  The  Faculty  cannot  assemble  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  President.  Is  that  permission  given 
generally,  or  is  it  only  given  when  the  Faculty  wants  to 
assemble  for  the  transaction  of  special  business  ? — The 
whole  subject,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Faculties,  were 
before  the  Visitors,  and  since  they  pronounced  their  judg- 
ment, the  Faculties  have  assembled  frequentlyfor  the  des- 
patch of  special  business ; but  it  has  always  been  entered 
in  the  summons,  and,  by  the  j udgment  of  the  Visitors,  the 
Faculties  are  thus  precluded  from  entering  on  any  other 
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'■»**,  suqject  01  discussion,  x neg  to  hand  in,  tor  the  consid- 
Coixfoe  eration  of  tlie  Commissioners,  a Report  on  Residential 
Cork!  ’ ^rilwn  l,P  by  me,  and  adopted  by  a Committee 

— appointed  by  the  Professors  of  this  College*,  also  the 
Georges.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
ea  i a. At.  Discipi}ne  0f  t],c  College,  which  has  been  referred  to  in 
the  course  of  the  Inquiryf.  I shall  also  prepare  for 
the  Commissioners  a detailed  plan  of  study  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts*. 


George  Boole,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  further 
examined. 

George  2723.  Chairman. — How  many  students  have  you  this 

Boole,  ll.d.  year? — Thereare  threeclasses,comprisingsixtystudents. 

2724.  How  many  have  you  in  one  class? — Jn  the 
largest  class  I have  forty-eight.  I have  a senior  class 
of  fourteen,  and  an  extra  class  of  eight. 

2725.  I perceive  by  your  Report  to  the  President, 
tliat  you  state  the  accommodation  is  insufficient  for  the 
larger  classes,  the  lecture-room  having  been  reduced  to 
one-half  its  original  dimensions  ? — On  my  return  to 
College  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  in  October 
some  years  ago,  I found  my  lecture-room  divided.  I 
was  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  I never  expressed 
any  opinion  that  my  lecture-room  was  too  large. 

272G.  To  what  purpose  is  the  other  half  of  the  lec- 
ture-room applied? — It  is  applied  to  the  use  of  a 
Museum  of  Art.  , 

2727.  Mr.  Price. — Can  you  explain  to  the  Commis- 
sioners your  distribution  of  Analysis  and  Geometry? 

Do  you  mean  the  distribution  of  the  subjects? 

2728.  It  has  been  stated  that  Geometry  was  not 

studied  here  so  much,  in  comparison,  as  Analytics? — The 
study  of  Geometry  was  never  neglected  ; but  I did  not 
devote,  during  the  earlier  years  of  my  Professorship,  so 
much  attention  to  it  as  I have  lately  done,  in  .conse- 
quence chiefly  of  a change  in  my  opinion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  twostudiesas  an  intellectual  discipline 

or  rather,  in  my  opinion,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  due 
combination  of  the  two  studies  with  a view  to  intel- 
lectual benefit. 

2729.  Geometry,  of  course,  forms  part  of  the  study  of 
the  early  class ; but  does  it  enter  much  into  the  Honor 
Examinations  ? — It  enters  into  all  the  classes  in  some 
degree. 

2730.  Do  you  make  the  Principia  portion  of  the 
study  of  your  class  ?— I have  given  instructions  in  the 
Principia ; but  Professor  England  made  some  objection 
to  my  giving  instruction  in  the  Principia,  except  in 
those  parts  which  were  purely  Mathematical,  and 
related  to  the  doctrine  of  Limits. 

2731.  Does  the  study  of  the  Principia  form  part  of 
your  Geometrical  education  here,  or  has  it  been  given 
up  as  in  many  other  places,  and  recourse  had  to  the 
more  powerful  resources  of  Analysis?— I did  <MVe 
instruction  in  the  Principia  until  the  objection  'was 
made  by  Professor  England— that  by  giving  instruction 
in  the  Principia  I was  in  some  degree  interfering  with 
his  department.  I then  proposed  to  him  to  give  in- 
struction in  that  part  of  the  Principia  which  was  purely 
Mathematical,  which  is,  in  fact,,  the  exposition  of  the 
Mathematical  doctrine  of  Limits.  If  I give  any  instruc- 
tion in  the  Principia  beyond  this,  it  is  with  a view  to 
the  illustration  of  Mathematical  questions. 

2/32.  The  study  of  the  Principia  as  illustrating  the 
Newtonian  method  of  dealing  with  the  doctrine  of 
Limits  is  a process  of  a totally  distinct  kind  from  the 
Differential  Calculus?— The  instruction  which  I now 
give  in  the  Principia,  is  with  the ‘view  to  give  the 
student  a distinct  notion  of  Limits.  The  notion  of 
Limits  may  be  communicated  in  various  ways,  and  I 
endeavour  to  introduce  my  student  as  early  as  I pos- 
sibly can  to  this  study  in  tlie  teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
mid  in  the  teaching,  to  some  extent,  of  Elementary 
Geometry ; but  I think  the  most  valuablo  illustrations 
of  the  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  philoso- 
phical exposition  of  it,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Principia. 

2733.  What  amouut  of  Mathematics  do  the  students 

* Vide  Documents,  p 317.  f Ibid.,  p.  318.  f Ibid.,  p.  328. 


who  pass  through  your  Second  and  Third  years’  classes  The 
attain  (—Attendance  on  my  class  the  Second  year  is  Queen’s 
optional,  the  First  year  compulsory,  and  the  Third  year  CoLLEGE' 
they  do  not  attend  my  class  at  all.  With  the  permission  CoBg~ 
of  the  Council,  however,  I have  formed  an  extra  class  George 
tor  the  instruction  of  students  who  pay  me  a distinct  ■Boofe>  “'U- 
fee,  but  this  class  is  wholly  voluntary. 

2734.  The  student  in  Arts,  must  attend  your  class 
the  First  year  for  three  Terms ; in  the  Second  year  he  is 
allowed  an  option  between  the  Higher  Mathematics 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.  Will  you  inform 
the  Commissioners  what  is  the  average  amount  of  the 
attainment  of  the  students  in  Mathematics  at  the  close 
°f  that  First  year's  compulsory  attendance  ? — It  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  the  average  amount  of  attainment.  I can 
give  you  the  amount  of  attainment  of  the  more  advanced 
students  of  the  class.  The  more  advanced  students  are 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  Arithmetic;  they 
know  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid;  they  understand 
Arithmetic,  theoretically  as  well  as  practically.  Their 
practical  knowledge  is  tested  by  examples  numerically 
worked  out,  at  almost  every  interval  between  the  lec- 
tures. At  every  lecture  I give  out  examples  for  the 
following  lecture ; I do  not  think  I ever  gave  out  an 
example  to  the  students  of  the  higher  class,  which  did 
not  contain  some  amount  of  numerical  calculation.  The 
students  I speak  of  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
use  and  theory  of  Logarithms — their  practical  know- 
ledge being  founded  entirely  on  their  theoretical  know- 
ledge. They  are  able  to  effect  the  necessary  calcu- 
lations in  Mensuration  and  Land  Surveying,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  forms  upon  which  the  calculations 
depend.  They  know  Algebra  up  to  the  higher  Equa- 
tions, and  also  a good  deal  of  the  theory  of  Equations. 

2735.  The  largest  number  of  students  in  any  of  your 
classes  is  forty-eight.  How  many  of  these  would  do 
this  work  ? — I think  twelve  would  get  up  this  work 
thoroughly. 

2736.  What  do  the  remaining  thirty-six  know? . 

About^twelve  more  would  have  a less  exact  knowledge. 

2737.  Would  the  knowledge  of  the  tail  end  of  the 
class  be  very  deficient?— They  would  know  very  little 
as  a whole ; when  I say  very  little,  I mean  very  little 
comparatively. 

2738.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  value  of  Mathe- 
matics being  forced  on  this  tail  end  of  the  class  ?— They 
are  not  able  to  derive  much  benefit,  but  perhaps  the 
expression  which  I used  with  respect  to  them  lias  been 
understood  in  a stricter  sense  than  I intended  it.  The 
majority  of  them  would  know  well  Vulgar  Fractions, 
and  the  working  of  them  by  processes,  which  involve 
some  degree  of  reasoning.  They  are  able  to  work  them 
out  in  an  Algebraical  form,  using  the  signs  of  Algebra 
and  applying  the  axioms.  The  whole  tail  end  of  the 
class  would  not  be  able  to  do  this,  but  perhaps  about 
one-half  would. 

2739.  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  the  class  which 
we  have  termed  the  tail  end,  are  you  prepared  to  sug- 
gest any  modified  arrangement  ? — Yes. 

2740.  Would  you  give  them  less  Mathematics?— 

The  change  which  I suggest  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  some  means  by  which  they  could  receive  Tuto- 
rial instruction  under  the  direction  of  the  Professor. 

2741.  Canyousuggest  any  machinery  for  that  purpose? 

— IJuave  to  some  extent  employed  the  Senior  Scholar. 

2742.  The  Senior  Scholars  are  obliged  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  College  to  assist  the  Professors  ? — Yes  • 
but  the  plan  has  not  worked  satisfactorily,  according  to 
my  experience.  At  present  there  is  no  Senior  Scholar 
in  the  Mathematical  department. 

2743.  How  would  you  i>ropose  to  carry  out  Tutorial 
instruction, say  for  your  twenty-four  pupils  who  have  not 
displayed  an  aptitude  for  Mathematics,  without  involv- 
ing them  in  an  expense  for  the  outlay  of  which  there 
is  little  chance  of  a return?— I think  they  are  iu  want 
of  that  kind  of  personal  supervision  which  would  lead 
them  to  apply  themselves  to  study. 

2744.  It  amounts  to  this,  either  from  deficiency  of 
interest  or  attention,  it  seems  they  do  not  keep  pace 
with  their  neighbours;  and  you  would  make  the  tliino- 
more  expensive  to  them  with  probably  a similar  result. 

How  would  you  provide  this  Tutorial  help  ? — I would 

2 D 
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The  suggest  tlie  appointment  of  teachers  in  connexion  with 
Queen’s  the  College,  having  a recognised  rank,  and  receiving 
CCork°E’  some  “^derate  remuneration  in  the  form  of  a stipend. 

' They  should  instruct  such  members  of  the  class  as  the 
George  Professors  would  place  under  them,  and  be  obedient  to 
jsoofe,  ll.d.  directions. 

2745.  Who  is  to  pay  them  ? — I have  not  considered 
that  question;  my  object  was  merely  to  consider  what 
was  the  best  way  of  aiding  the  Professorial  Body. 

2746.  But  how  could  you  get  the  advantage  of  their 
services  without  purchasing  them? — I think  there  are 
many  Graduates  who  are  now  devoting  themselves  to 
private  teaching,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  accept  an 
office  of  the  kind  for  the  sake  of  the  position  and  the 
emoluments. 

2747.  But  they  must  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

274S.  For  your  department  it  would  be  much  easier  to 
get  this  sort  of  persons  than  for  the  other  departments  ? — 
It  would  only  be  applicable  to  certain  departments.* 

2749.  In  your  department  you  do  not  think  that 
dealing  with  those  twenty-four  inferior  students  the 
Professorial  system  answers  well  ? — No. 

2750.  Is  the  instruction  in  your  class  carried  on 
solely  on  the  Professorial  system  ? — My  system  is  a com- 
bination of  the  Tutorial  and  Professorial  systems.  For 
some  years  the  following  system  was  carried  into  opera- 
tion at  my  suggestion.  Besides  the  ordinary  lectures 
of  the  week,  I devoted  two  hours  on  Saturday  morning 
to  direct  instruction  without  lecture.  I required  the 
students  to  be  present  in  the  lecture-room  on  Saturday 
morning,  to  bring  their  text-books  with  them,  and  to 
constitute  themselves  into  a school  of  study.  I gave  in- 
struction and  proposed  questions  to  them,  and  entirely 
taught  them  on  the  Tutorial  system ; but  I found  that 
those  students  for  whom  this  plan  was  more  especially 
intended,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it.  I should  men- 
tion that  Engineering  students  as  well  as  Arts  students, 
attend  my  class. 

2751.  I suppose  you  lose  these  twenty-four  men  you 
have  been  describing  at  the  end  of  the  First  year  ? — Yes. 

2752.  Do  many  of  your  students  fail  to  pass  at  the 
Sessional  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  First  year  ? — I 
do  not  know  what  number  on  the  average. 

2753.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  for 
the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Mathematics  in  this  Col- 
lege ? — I do  not  think  I have  any. 

2754.  Do  you  share  the  opinion  that  the  curriculum 
is  too  much  loaded  ? — Entirely  so.  I beg  leave  to  state 
that  there  is  a most  marked  difference  between  the 
proportion  of  students  working  satisfactorily  in  the 
extra  class  of  the  Third  year,  and  the  proportion  work- 
ing satisfactorily  in  the  First  year.  I have  carefully 
examined  all  my  class-rolls,  and  can  say  that  of  the 
eight  students  who  are  at  present  in  this  extra  class, 
seven  work  in  a most  satisfactory  manner.  Their  sub- 
jects of  study  are — the  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus, Analytical  Geometry,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
with  the  higher  departments  of  the  more  Elementary 
Mathematical  Sciences. 

2755.  Do  Mechanics  belong  to  you? — No;  they 
belong  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

2756.  Have  those  eight  students  of  the  Third  year, 
any  other  desire  in  attending  your  class,  besides  the 
desire  of  knowledge? — The  desire  of  knowledge  is  a 
principal  motive,  but  another  motive  is  the  desire  to 
obtain  Mathematical  Honors. 

2757.  At  the  Examination  for  the  Degree? — Yes, 
and  perhaps  Scholarship  the  following  year ; but  a 
small  portion  of  the  students  go  up  for  Examination  at 
the  Queen’s  University.  The  extra  class,  however,  is 
larger  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  time.  Some 
years  ago  I had  not  more  than  two  or  three. 

2758.  Do  you  know  whether  those  eight  young  men 
purpose  going  on  to  the  B.A.  Degree? — No.  Some  of 

* That  portion  of  my  evidence  which  suggested  the  employ- 
ment of  supplementary  teachers  under  the  Professors  was  given 
without  due  consideration  of  the  constitution  of  the  College, 
and  my  more  matured  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  others  of 
my  colleagues  who  desire  that  the  position  of  Senior  Scholars 
should  he  improved,  and  that  they  should  be  more  extensively 
employed,  than  they  can  be  at  present,  in  assisting  the  Profes- 
sors where  classes  are  large — Letter  from  Professor  Book  to 
Commissioners,  dated  March  19 th,  1857. 


them  belong  to  the  Engineering  class.  It  seems  to  be  The 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Professors  of  this  College  Queen’s 
that  the  study  of  the  First  year  should  bo  devoted  to  c°^ege, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Mathematics.  I agree  with  °RKl 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  advocating  a tripartite  division  George 
of  the  studies  at  the  end  of  the  First  year.  Boole,  led. 

2759.  You  mean  something  like  what  Professor  Read 
has  described ? — Yes;  but  a division  differing  in  some 
important  respects  from  Professor  Read’s  division.  I 
would  propose  that  the  first  of  these  divisions  should 
involve  Languages,  and  History,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

27 60.  You  are  now  contemplating  the  course  of  study 
for  men  who  have  gone  through  the  First  compulsory 
year? — Yes,  and  I mean  that  the  Languages  should  be 
the  characteristic  of  the  first  division. 

2761.  Not  the  Classical  Languages,  as  suggested  by 
Professor  Read? — Ancient  and  Modern.  I combine  the 
Ancient  with  the  Modern  because  of  the  opinion  which 
I hold,  and  which  is  partly  founded  on  the  experience 
of  the  Vice-President,  that  those  who  excel  in  the 
Ancient  Languages  would  be  found  to  excel  in  the 
Modern.  The  second  division  I propose  would  bo  that 
of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences.  I connect 
the  Physical  with  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  because  I 
think  the  Mathematical  Sciences  pursued  alone  would 
produce  too  one-sided  a character  of  mind  ; and  I pro- 
pose that  the  study  of  one  Language,  either  Ancient  or 
Modern,  should  be  carried  on  together  with  those  studies. 

The  third  division  I propose  is  that  of  the  Natural 
Sciences. 

2762.  You  mean  by  the  Physical  Sciences,  Mathema- 
tical Physics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  &c.  ? — Yes ; but  I 
mean  there  should  be  experimental  instruction  at  the 
same  time.  . By  the  Natural  Sciences  I mean  Chemistry 
(though  the  term  “ Natural  Science,”  can  scarcely  be  ap- 
plied to  it),  Natural  History,  Geology,  and  Physical 
Geography. 

27  63.  What  would  you  do  with  Political  Economy 
and  Law  ? — I will  speak  of  these  shortly.  I have  now 
been  speaking  of  the  characteristic  study  of  the  different 
courses.  I propose  to  include  in  the  third  branch,  the 
compulsory  study  of  one  Modem  Language.  I do  not 
think  that  the  B.A.  Degree,  or  any  Degree  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  rank,  should  be  the  representative  of  mere 
Scientific  knowledge.  It  should  be  the  representative, 
more  or  less,  of  Literary  cultivation.  I would  connect 
with  the  study  of  Language  the  study  of  History, 
not  merely  because  Language  is  the  key  to  History, 
but  because  there  appears  to  be  a vital  connexion 
between  the  two.  I think  that  the  study  of  one  Lan- 
guage, Ancient  or  Modern,  should  be  carried  on  with 
the  study  of  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  with  that  of 
the  Natural  Sciences.  If  the  Language  be  Modern,  I 
think  it  should  be  German,  as  French  enters  into  the 
First-year  course.  I further  propose  that  in  connexion 
with  the  studies  of  the  Second  year,  Logic  should  be 
taught  in  each  course  for  one  Term.  I will  endeavour 
to  meet  the  objection  advanced  by  Professor  Read,  to 
the  compulsory  study  of  Logic,  for  one  Term  in  the 
Second  year.  I think  that  such  a knowledge  of  Logic 
might  be  imparted  in  the  Second  year  as  would  be  of 
great  importance  in  the  subsequent  studies.  I do  not 
think  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  merely  com- 
mitting to  memory  or  applying  the  Mnemonic  rules  of 
Logic ; but  the  general  principles  of  Logic  are  quite 
distinct  from  that.  The  meaning  of  Logical  terms,  the 
nature  of  a proposition,  the  laws  of  conversion,  and  the 
direct  application  of  the  Dictum,  and  of  other  Logical 
principles  are  quite  distinct  from  the  application  of  the 
particular  Mnemonic  forms. 

2764.  You  think  that  such  instruction  in  Logic 
would  be  rather  a service  than  injurious? — It  would 
depend  on  the  manner  of  teaching.  I do  not  presume 
to  discuss  the  question  here,  but  I merely  express  an 
opinion  that  Logic  might  be  taught  with  advantage, 
for  one  Term,  if  the  application  of  Mnemonic  rules 
were  dispensed  with,  and  if  the  direct  application  of 
principles  were  the  object  sought.  I think  that  in  the 
Third  year,  something  higher  might  be  taught  in  Logic, 
in  connexion  with  the  studies  of  that  year.  I would 
teach  the  Logic  of  Induction — those  principles  of 
reasoning  which  form  the  basis  of  Inductive  Science. 
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The  In  the  Natural  Science  division,  at  least  two  Sciences 
Queen’s  should  be  taught  practically.  At  present  the  students 
College,  are  required  to  attend  lectures  in  Chemistry,  and  have 
CoBK-  attained  Honors,  I believe,  in  the  Queen’s  .University, 
Marge  without  ever  having  performed  an  experiment.  I do 
'nook,  ll.d.  not  think  there  is  any  thing  more  injurious  to  the  mind 
than  committing  to  memory  mere  Chemical  Formulas. 
Honors  are  taken  simply  upon  a theoretical  knowledge 
of  Chemistry,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Chemical 
Formulas,  learned  from  books — the  students  having  seen 
the  principles  of  Chemistry  illustrated  at  lectures,  but  not 
having  received  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory. 

2705.  Do  you  mean  that  persons  get  Honors  in  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Chemistry,  without  any  practical 
knowledge? — By  practical  knowledge,  I mean,  being 
able  to  perform  experiments,  but  a very  considerable 
knowledge  of  Chemistry  may  be  learned  from  books. 
The  general  laws  are  easily  learned,  and  do  not  require 
much  time,  but  there  should  be  taught,  beyond  the 
Chemical  Formula),  the  Chemical  constitution  of  the 
different  classes  of  compound  subjects.  I remember,  on 
one  occasion,  a student  in  Queen’s  College,  a man  of 
considerable  ability,  telling  me  that  he  obtained  Chemi- 
cal Honors  in  the  Queen’s  University,  upon  a knowledge 
of  the  kind  I have  referred  to.  I think  that  is  an  evil. 
I should  state  that  a certain  class  of  the  students  do  work 
in  the  Laboratory,  but  the  students  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  do  not.  With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  Natural 
Science  division  of  the  Third  year,  I would  propose  the 
practical  study  of  at  least  two  Sciences — the  practical 
study  of  Chemistry  in  the  Laboratory,  and  the  practical 
study  of  Botany.  I do  not  meau  to  say  that  Botany  is 
not  at  present  practically  taught,  but  I would  make  the 
practical  teaching  of  it,  in  express  terms,  a part  of  the 
course.  While  describing  the  main  features  of  my  plan, 
I may  mention  there  would  be  no  objection,  and  indeed  no 
practical  difficulty,  in  the  way  of  the  students  who  took 
one  of  the  courses  I have  described  attending  popular 
lectures  in  Chemistry  within  the  College.  Indeed  they 
mightbegiven  together  with  instructioninthe  Laboratory. 
With  regard  to  the  Master  of  Arts  Degree,  it  differs  in  idea 
from  the  Bachelor’s  Degree,  as  is  implied  in  the  word 
Magisler,  which  signifies,  in  its  literal  sense, a “Teacher;” 
and,  therefore,  I would  have  the  examination  for  the 
Master’s  Degree  of  a different  kind  from  that  for  the 
Bachelor’s  Degree.  It  ought  to  consist  in  taking  up 
some  advanced  subject,  and  the  production  of  original 
thoughts. 

2766.  At  present  the  Master’s  Degree  does  not  seem 
to  be  an  adequato  motive  for  taking  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree.  Do  you  think  the  course  you  suggest  would 
furnish  an  additional  motive  ? — At  present  the  Master’s 
Degree  very  closely  resembles  the  Bachelor’s  Degree. 
In  each  case  the  student  is  examined  in  a great  number 
of  subjects ; but  I think  the  examination  should  be  so 
different  as  to  correspond  with  the  difference  in  idea. 
The  examination  should  be  in  some  single  subject ; in 
fact,  a more  thorough  examination. 

2767.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  they  have  been 
endeavouring  to  form  a motive  for  persons  to  take  the 
Master’s  Degree,  by  instituting  a course  of  Theology,  or 
introducing  a course  of  Law  which  would  be  of  use  to 
barristers.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a motive  for 
young  men  to  take  a particular  subject? — One  subject 
for  the  Master’s  Degree  might  be  Metaphysics,  another 
Political  Economy,  another  Literature  and  History,  and 
another  Mathematics  with  their  Physical  applications. 
I think  that  the  production  of  original  thoughts — some- 
thing in  fact  which  would  display  original  power,  as  is 
implied  in  the  title  of  “Master,”  would  be  in  itself  au 
inducement.  I think,  at  present,  few  take  the  Degree 
except  for  the  sake  of  University  Honors,  and  the  re- 
wards attached  to  them.  The  evil  of  the  present  system 
is  that  the  students  have  so  many  subjects  to  pursue, 
that  they  are  not  able  to  attain  proficiency  in  any. 

2768.  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  By  all  and  others,  that 
a crowd  of  information  being  forced  upon  inferior  stu- 
dents is  an  evil  ? — I think  it  is  an  evil.  I think  that 
the  students  ought  to  have  the  opportunity  of  attending 
lectures  in  other  courses  than  those  which  they  might 
have  chosen  for  more  special  purposes.  I think  by 
the  adoption  of  my  plan  we  might  hope  to  produce 


men  possessing  that  kind  of  cultivation  which  the  The 
study  of  History  and  the  Languages  produces ; others  Queen's 
well  instructed  in  the  Deductive  Sciences,  in  which 

the  deductive  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  would  " 

be  chiefly  engaged  ; and  others  possessing  considerable  George 
attainment  in  those  subjects  requiring  observation  and  'Boole'  M"D- 
classification.  I think,  as  a matter  of  observation,  it  is 
found  that  those  who  have  intellectual  tastes,  go  off  in 
these  three  directions — the  direction  of  Language  and 
History,  or  that  of  Deductive  Reasoning,  or  that  of 
Classification -and  Observation. 

2769.  These  three  choices  of  the  human  mind  you 
would  make  the  foundation  of  your  three  courses  ? — Yes; 
but  I may  observe  that  I consider  of  essential  import- 
ance the  study  of  Language — the  study  of  a Modern 
Language  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  the  study  of  a Modern  or  Ancient  Lan- 
guage, in  connexion  with  the  Mathematical  or  Physical 
Sciences.  I beg  to  say  that  I have  only  sketched  my 
scheme  within  a short  time,  as  a general  result  of  the 
principle  I would  put  into  operation ; but  I shall  draw 
it  out  with  greater  care,  and  forward  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioners.*' 

2770.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  would  throw  out  of  the 
Undergraduate  course,  so  far  as  I understand  your 
arrangement,  Metaphysics,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political 
Economy  ? — Yes. 

2771.  The  A.B.  Degree  of  the  Queen’s  University 
would  not,  therefore,  imply  an  acquaintance  with 
Metaphysics,  Jurisprudence,  or  Political  Economy  ? — It 
would  imply  an  acquaintance  with  Logic,  and  that 
would  imply,  at  least,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
terms  of  Metaphysics ; but  I think  the  study  of  Meta- 
physics is  not  attended  with  any  advantage  until  the 
education  of  the  student  has  been  considerably  advanced. 

I think  it  is  rather  injurious  than  otherwise.  I think  also 
a certain  maturity  of  mind  is  required  in  order  to  study 
Political  Economy  with  advantage.  The  subject  of 
J urisprudence  would  compete  with  Political  Economy ; 
but  in  place  of  Jurisprudence  I would  recommend  the 
Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  this  I should  be 
disposed  to  introduce,  if  possible,  into  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree.  I think  that  the  facts  and  details  of  History 
should  be  taught  by  one  acquainted  with  Law,  and  that 
the  moral  reflections  on  it  can  be  acquired  by  the  stu- 
dent himself. 


J.  England , a.  si.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
sworn  and  examined. 

2772.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Natural J-  England, 
Philosophy? — lam. 

2773.  Mr.  Price. — What  is  the  distinction  between 
your  class  and  Professor  Boole’s  class  as  to  Mathe- 
matics?— Professor  Boole  teaches  Mathematics,  and  I 
teach  Mathematics  as  applied  to  Physics. 

2774.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Astro- 
nomy, belong  to  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy  ? 

— Yes. 

2775.  How  far  do  you  conduct  them  Mathematically? 

— The  instruction  in  one  class  is  conducted  nearly  alto- 
gether by  experiments ; and,  in  addition,  the  Arts  stu- 
dents going  forward  to  the  Degree,  take  the  Scientific 
course,  and  study  Physics  and  Mathematics  with  me^also. 

With  respect  to  what  Dr.  Boole  has  stated  about  my 
objection  to  his  giving  instruction  in  the  Principia,  the 
fact  was  this,  that  I saw  a notice  on  the  gate  of  the 
College  which  stated  that  Dr.  Boole  intended  lecturing 
his  extra  class  in  Dynamics ; of  course  there  was  a 
perfect  understanding  between  myself  and  Dr.  Boole  as 
to  what  were  Mathematical  Dynamics  ; but  I was 
afraid  the  term,  in  a notice  of  that  kind,  might  be 
misunderstood. 

2776.  There  are  three  Terms  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Do  you  leave  the  student  to  choose  for  himself  whether 
he  will  take  the.  popular  view  or  the  scientific  view  of 
your  subjects  ? — All  the  students,  except  the  Law  stu- 
dents, take  Natural  Philosophy ; they  all  attend  the  Ex- 
perimental class ; but  only  Arts  students  or  Engineering 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  327. 
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The  students,  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  attend 
Queen’s  the  class  of  Physics  treated  in  a Mathematical  way. 

Cobk^’  2777.  You  have  heard  what  has  been  said  about  the 

' curriculum,  would  you  favor  the  Commissioners  with 

J.  England,  your  opinion  upon  it  ? — Perhaps  more  than  any  other 
Professor,  I experience  the  difficulty  the  students  have 
to  contend  with,  by  being  obliged  to  attend  such  a 
number  of  lectures  the  Third  year. 

2778.  Do  you  mean  that  the  subjects  are  tod  numerous, 
or  that  the  lectures  on  these  subjects  are  too  numerous  ? 
— I object  to  the  number  of  subjects.  In  the  Third 
year,  though  my  department  of  Natural  Philosophy  is 
put  down  as  one  subject,  it  is  in  reality  two.  It  com- 
prises Experimental  and  Mathematical  Physics.  The 
students  who  take  up  the  Science  course  almost  invari- 
ably attend  Dr.  Boole’s  extra  class,  so  that  they  attend 
Experimental  Physics,  Mathematical  Physics,  Pure 
Mathematics,  History  and  English  Literature,  Physical 
Geography,  and  Metaphysics  or  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy.  They  attend  six  in  place  of  four, 
the  nominal  number  of  subjects  put  down.  In  my 
department  particularly,  I find  great  practical,  diffi- 
culty in  endeavouring  to  teach  Mathematical  Physics, 
where  there  are  so  many  subjects  to  be  attended.  The 
students  have  no  previous  Physical  knowledge  whatever ; 
and  I would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Experimental 
Physics  should  be  placed  in  the  Second  year,  and  the 
Mathematical  Physics  in  the  Third  year. 

2779.  The  students  who  come  to  learn  Natural 
Philosophy  the  Third  year,  have  all  to  begin  ? — They 
have  all  to  begin. 

2780.  You  would  propose  to  place  some  portion  of  it 
in  the  Second  year? — The  Experimental  part  of  it. 

2781.  The  Second  year  is  already  too  crowded? — 
I only  mean  to  say  that  if  the  course  of  Mathematical 
Physics  is  retained  at  all,  the  Experimental  portion 
of  it  should  be  taught  in  the  Second  year. 

2782.  I do  not  see  that  by  this  arrangement  any  thing 
would  be  gained  except  that  you  would  get  more  space. 
Do  you  object  to  the  curriculum’s  being  too  full,  and 
would  you,  therefore  put  some  of  the  subjects  out? — I 
have  not  considered  the  redistribution  of  subjects ; but 
it  strikes  me  now  that  Metaphysics  might  be  put  out 
of  the  Third  year.  I think  that  a knowledge  of  Experi- 
mental Physics  or  Mathematical  Physics  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  students. 

2783.  Would  you  approve  of  the  classification  of 
the  courses  you  have  heard  ? — I quite  approve  of  Pro- 
fessor Read’s  classification. 

2784.  Would  you  attach  to  these  courses  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  at  any  rate  a Diploma? — Yes. 
There  is  another  class  of  students  who  attend  my 
lectures,  the  Engineering  students,  and  I find  great  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  my  lectures  for  them.  Some  of  them 
attend  Experimental  Physics,  and  what  are  called 
Engineering  Physics,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the 
application  of  Physical  Science  to  the  purposes  of  their 
profession.  I have  at  present  to  try  and  teach  both 
those  classes  simultaneously.  I find  it  almost  imprac- 
ticable, and,  therefore,  I think,  the  Experimental  part 
should  be  put  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  curriculum. 

2785.  You  think  that  the  curriculum  is  at  present  so 
loaded  with  subjects,  that  the  student  is  overburdened, 
and  cannot  gain  much ; and  the  only  remedy  which  you 
now  think  of  suggesting  is  a grouping  of  the  subjects  ? 
— Yes. 

2786 . Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  stated  that  the  students 
of  the  Third  year  practically  attend  lectures  on  six 
subjects.  Is  it  but  a few  who  do  so,  since  some  of  the 
classes  are  voluntary? — Two  classes  are  voluntary,  but 
I referred  merely  to  students  who  are  going  in  for  Ho- 
nors in  the  Queen’s  University. 

2787.  Do  the  students  who  go  in  for  Science 
Honors  take  both  the  classes  of  Mathematics? — Yes. 
They  take  the  two  courses  of  Natural  Philosophy — one 
Experimental,  and  the  other  Mathematical. 

2788.  You  consider  Natural  Philosophy  two  courses  ? 
— It  is,  practically,  two  courses. 

2789.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion 
that  has  been  expressed,  that  owing  to  the  crowding  of 
subjects  in  the  curriculum,  the  knowledge  attained  by 
many  of  the  students  in  the  several  departments  is 


valueless? — Yes;  in  my  own  case  the  students  who  The 
take  up  the  Classical  or  Literary  course,  seldom  know  Queen's 
any  thing  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Coleege, 

27 90.  And,  therefore,  their  attendance  on  your  lectures  CoitK’ 

is  of  no  value,  because  the  loss  of  time  is  not  compen-  J-  England, 
sated  for  by  any  knowledge  that  they  get? — Yes.  A,M- 

2791.  Chairman. — Have  tho  disputes  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  College  presented  any  obstruction 
to  you  in  performing  the  duties  of  your  department? — 

Not  the  least.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  communica- 
tion with  the  President  since  my  appointment,  and  I 
always  found  him  most  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  I have  also  to  state  that  upon  every  occasion 
on  which  I have  communicated  with  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, I have  found  him  likewise  most  zealous  and 
courteous. 

2792.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  date  of  your  appoint- 
ment ? — I first  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  Engineer- 
ing, to  which  I was  appointed  in  May,  1853.  I was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  office  of  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  in  August,  1S55. 


John  Blyth,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  sworn  and 
examined. 

2793.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Chemistry?  John  myth, 
—Yes. 

2794.  Mr.  Price. — Chemistry  is  one  of  those  Sciences 
which  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  modern 
education  ? — Yes. 

2795.  You  have  got  three  Terms  in  tho  Second  year? 

— Yes,  for  the  Arts  students. 

2796.  The  majority  of  the  students  who  come  to  your 
class  must  know  nothiug  of  Chemistry? — Nothing. 

They  have  no  means  of  acquiring  information  on  that 
subject. 

2797.  What  becomes  of  those  students,  who  have  a 
specific  taste  and  talent  for  Chemistry,  in  the  Third  year  ? 

— They  have  no  means  of  acquiring  information,  unless 
they  enter  as  Laboratory  pupils.  There  is  adequate 
provision  made  for  doing  so,  in  the  arrangements  which 
are  organized  for  the  higher  department  of  Chemistry. 

2798.  What  motive  have  they  for  going  into  the 
Laboratory? — They  enter  for  the  purposes  of  their 
future  career,  or  from  motives  of  individual  taste. 

2799.  What  is  the  Collegiate  or  Academical  motive? 

— There  is  no  absolute  compulsory  obligation  on  them. 

2800.  Are  there  distinctions  and  rewards  which  they 
may  get? — Not  in  the  University. 

2801.  Nor  in  the  College  ? — Their  becoming  Labora- 
tory pupils  is  voluntary. 

280 2.  Do  they  come  in  for  Scholarships  ? — There  is 
a Senior  Scholarship  in  Chemistry, but  it  depends  merely 
on  an  Examination  in  Theoretical  Chemistry,  not  at  all 
in  the  Practical  departments. 

2803.  When  is  it  awarded  ? — It  is  awarded  in  Col- 
lege after  the  B.A.  Degree  has  been  taken. 

2804.  Are  you  the  Examiner? — Yes. 

2805.  Is  it  prescribed  by  the  Council  that  the  Exami- 
nation shall  be  merely  Theoretical,  and  not  Practical  ? 

Might  you  not,  as  Examiner,  change  the  principle  of  tho 
Examination  ? — The  present  arrangements  would  pre- 
vent me  from  doing  so.  The  course  of  instruction  re- 
quired for  the  B.A.  Degree  does  not  include  Practical 
instruction  in  Chemistry ; and  1 would  not,  therefore, 
feel  justified  in  examining  a student  for  Honors  in  a 
branch  which  is  not  compulsory. 

_ 2806.  Would  you  not  say,  as  Examiner,  that  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  Chemistry  is  of  great  value  ? — My 
opinion  is,  it  is  of  great  value ; but  as  matters  exist  at 
present,  I do  not  feel  myself  justified  in  compelling  the 
student  to  go  through  an  examination  in  Practical  Che- 
mistry— a branch  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  study  during 
his  Collegiate  course. 

2807.  If  a student  came  to  you  in  the  Third  year 
voluntarily, and  entered  theLaboratory,  would  you  object 
to  saying  to  him,  if  he  took  an  interest  in  the  Science, 
that  you  would  examine  him  in  Laboratory  work  as  well 
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The  as  Theoretical  work  ? — The  difficulty  is,  that  I consider  I 

Queen’s  would,  by  the  adoption  of  this,  be  doing  an  injustice  to 
College,  those  students  who  went  up  for  their  Degree  of  B.A., 
olt  and  who  might  be  as  well  up  in  the  Theoretical  part. 
Mn Myth,  2808.  They  would  have  equal  facility  of  going  to 

the  Laboratory,  if  they  chose  ? — They  would  ; but  as 
they  have  not  generally  done  so,  I do  not  feel  myself 
justified  in  putting  them  through  such  an  examination, 
till  I am  ordered. 

2809.  Why  do  you  not  insist  on  a course  which  you 
think  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  students,  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  Science  ? — Because  I would,  I consider,  be 
trespassing  on  the  rights  of  the  Council,  whose  province 
it  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction.  I have  no 
right  to  indicate  such  a course  myself. 

2810.  Had  you  ever  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
this  question  in  the  Faculty? — No.  We  have  no  power 
of  originating  such  questions. 

2811.  Had  you  this  power  before  the  decision  of  the 
Visitors  ? — Certainly. 

2812.  Was  the  question  ever  discussed  in  the  Fa- 
culty?— We  had  not  the  opportunity  of  coming  to  any 
practical  conclusion  on  the  subject,  for  the  controversy 
as  to  the  powers  of  the  Faculties  took  place  at  a very 
early  period. 

2813.  Have  you  been  a Dean  of  Faculty? — I have 
been  only  enabled  to  act  as  Dean  of  Faculty  for  a short 
time  this  year,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  I met  with. 

2814.  You  had  then-the  opportunity,  though  a brief 
one,  of  bringing  this  subject  before  the  Council  ? — So 
brief  as  to  be  only  a week  or  a fortnight.  Sir  Robert 
Kane  suggests  to  me  to  remark,  that  if  the  Faculty 
required  a meeting,  for  the  discussion  of  any  special 
subject,  of  course  it  would  be  granted;  but  what  I mean 
to  say  is,  that  a change  of  this  nature  would  require  to 
come  down  to  the  Faculty  from  the  Council. 

2815.  Why,  with  those  strong  feelings  which  you 
entertain  on  the  subject,  did  not  the  Faculty  ask  the 
President  to  allow  the  question  to  be  discussed,  in  order 
that  the  opiniou  of  the  Faculty  might  be  taken  and  re- 
ported to  the  Council  ? — I think,  possibly,  from  the  con- 
sideration that  since  the  students  were  already  burthened 
by  so  large  a number  of  subjects,  it  would  be  a hardship  to 
compel  them  to  take  this  additional  Practical  Course. 

2816.  I infer  from  your  answer,  that  though  you 
considered  the  Practical  work  indispensable, you  thought 
you  could  not  substitute  a portion  of  it  for  the  Theoreti- 
cal work  ? — Yes  ; but  I think  it  would  require  the  stu- 
dent to  study  for  as  long  a time  as  he  can  be  supposed 
to  have  at  his  disposal,  and  to  reflect  very  much  on  his 
subject  before  he  could  answer  some  of  those  questions, 
which  you  will  find  set  down,  in  the  way  they  ought  to 
be  answered. 

2817.  By  Theoretical  work,  do  you  mean  that  the  per- 
son examined  does  not  get  the  different  fluids,  in  order 
to  test  their  component  parts,  and  is  not  challenged 
with  questions  respecting  them? — I do  not  put  the 
fluids  before  him ; but  I examine  him  in  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Chemistry,  and  the  application  of 
Chemical  principles. 

2818.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  student  so  taught 
runs  the  risk  of  only  acquiring  a smattering  of  the 
Science  ? — I think  it  is  precisely  in  the  samo  position 
as  the  practical  portions  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

2819.  It  is  hardly  possible  in  Natural  Philosophy  not 
to  accumulate  a certain  quantity  of  facts  ; but  would  it 
not  be  perfectly  possible  to  learn  a great  deal  of  the 
general  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  never  apply  them 
to  a single  fact.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Mixed  Mathe- 
matics— they  test  a man’s  theory;  but  would  it  not  be 
possible  in  Chemistry  to  have  a general  knowledge  of 
the  Science  which  would  never  be  tested  by  any  prac- 
tical application,  and  so  be  comparatively  valueless  ? — 
The  student  secs  the  practical  application  of  the  princi- 
ples, inasmuch  as  experiments  are  made  in  the  class- 
room before  his  face.  Ho  does  not  actually  perform  the 
operations  with  his  own  hands. 

2820.  Would  you  ask  him  to  tell  you  the  constituent 
elements  of  a certain  body? — Certainly.  I ask  questions 
on  Analytical  points,  such  as  how  ho  would  analyze  such 
and  such  a mixture ; also  with  respect  to  the  composi- 


tion of  bodies,  or  the  process  which  he  would  pursue  for  The 
their  production,  <fcc.  Queen’s 

2821.  Do  I understand  that  in  the  Second  year  the 

instruction  is  carried  on  by  experiments,  conducted  ' 

before  the  eyes  of  the  student  ? — Every  fact  and  every  John  Myth, 
principle  is  illustrated  by  experiments  and  diagrams.  M,D- 

2822.  Does  any  Catechetical  instruction  accompany 
this  process? — I attempted  Catechetical  instruction  in 
the  early  portion  of  the  existence  of  this  College  ; but 
my  subject  is  so  exceedingly  lengthy,  and  the  various 
departments  require  to  be  so  fully  gone  into,  and  occupy 
so  much  time,  that  I was  obliged  to  abandon  this  Cate- 
chetical examination,  and  confine  myself  simply  to 
remaining  in  my  class-room  after  the  lecture,  and 
inviting  discussion  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Any  one 
who  feels  at  a loss  as  to  an  experiment  which  has  been 
made,  or  who  requires  an  explanation  of  any  thing  which 
has  been  said,  comes  to  me  after  the  lecture.  We  then 
discuss  the  points  together. 

28 2.3.  You  have  no  test  for  knowing  whether  the 
students  are  thinking  for  themselves  ? — Nothing  further 
than  the  Examination,  at  the  termination  of  the  Session. 

2824.  Do  you  find  it  necessary,  at  the  Sessional 
Examination,  to  reject  many? — Not  a great  number. 

There  arc  few  who  receive  the  very  low  marks. 

2825.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  general  principles  of 
Chemistry  are  easily  attained  ? — The  fundamental  doc- 
trines are  easily  attained,  provided  they  are  made  plain 
by  experiments. 

2826.  There  being  no  Laboratory  knowledge,  and  no 
knowledge  very  severely  tested,  do  you  conceive  that  the 
student  is  repaid  for  the  amount  of  time  which  the  cur- 
riculum demands  from  him  to  attend  your  class  ? — I do. 

The  amount  of  fundamental  information  acquired  is  very 
valuable. 

2827.  So  far  as  that  goes  you  would  say  that  the 
minimum,  attainment  acquired  by  the  student  does  pos- 
sess a value  ? — Yes.  I would  also  add,  that  any  attempt 
to  teach  a large  class  Chemistry  in  the  Laboratory  would 
only  convert  it  into  a class  of  amusement,  for  witness- 
ing, for  instance,  the  exploding  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. I have  found  very  often  that  students  came  to 
my  class  who  showed  a desire  to  be  experimental  phi- 
losophers, without  having  acquired  a knowledge  of 
general  principles. 

2828.  Would  you  have  me  gather  from  you  that  the 
result  of  your  three  Terms’  course  is  the  communication 
of  knowledge  that  befits  a gentleman,  or  that  is  of  really 
Scientific  value  ? — It  has  a certain  value. 

2829.  I ask,  whether  the  information  which  the 
students  gather  in  these  three  Terms  possesses  a 
Scientific  value,  or  only  that  value  they  afford  a man 
who  is  an  Engineer,  for  instance  ? — The  student  in  the 
course  of  these  three  Terms  might  acquire  a vastamount  of 
really  valuable  Scientific  knowledge,  which  it  is  fit  every 
gentleman  should  possess  ; but  you  cau  scarcely  call  the 
students  who  pursue  this  course  without  attending  the 
Laboratory  Scientific  men. 

2830.  Have  you  a voluntary  class  for  Third  year 
Arts  students,  as  distinct  from  the  Laboratory  ? — No. 

2831.  When  you  said  that  they  could  go  to  the 
Laboratory  as  voluntary  students,  does  that  mean  that 
you  instruct  them  in  the  Laboratory  at  the  same  time 
as  in  the  other  courses? — The  arrangement  of  the 
Laboratory  is,  that  they  come  iu  for  any  lengtl\»of  time 
they  choose — for  a certain  number  of  hours,  as  they  may 
arrange  with  the  Professor ; but  each  individual  works 
perfectly  independently  of  his  neighbour.  The  sub- 
stances arc  set  before  them,  and  they  have  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Professor,  and  of  young  men  who  in  the 
Laboratory  assist  them. 

2832.  How  many  students  have  you  in  Chemistry? — 

Sixty-one  students,  embracing  Students  in  Arts,  in 
Medicine,  and  in  Engineering  ; and  eighteen  students 
who  are  working  at  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Labora- 
tory, of  whom  the  majority  are  Medical  students,  and 
a few  Engineering  and  Agricultural  students. 

2833.  Of  this  number,  are  there  any  in  training 
to  bo  really  practical  men  of  Science,  as  distinguished 
from  Medical  men? — Not  in  the  sense  in  which  you 
understand  men  of  Science.  They  wish  to  know 
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The  Chemistry  for  the  practical  purposes  of  their  profession 
Queen’s  — for  instance,  of  Engineering — and  to  be  in  a posi- 
CoLEGE'  ^on  able  to  analyze  a mineral  or  metal. 

' 2834.  Supposing  a man  wanted  to  become  a profes- 

John  myth,  sional  Chemist  in  Cork,  would  this  College  afford  him 
M,D'  the  means  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
that  purpose  ! — Certainly;  in  the  Laboratory.  He  must 
in  every  case  attend  the  Professorial  lectures. 

2835.  There  are,  then,  in  this  College,  the  means  of 
turning  a student  out  an  accomplished  Chemist  ! — Cer- 
tainly. Last  year  there  was  a gentleman  in  Cork  who 
attended  my  class  for  a year ; he  subsequently  became 
an  Analytical  student,  and  afterwards  became  a distiller. 

2836.  Do  you  find  that  that  class  of  students  is 
increasing  ! — This  gentleman  attended  the  Professorial 
class  first  as  a Non-Matriculated  student,  and  obtained 
the  highest  mark.  I only  regret  that  the  College  had 
not  the  means  of  rewarding  him.  He  was  not  allowed 
to  take  the  rank  he  merited  among  the  Matriculated 
students.  He  then  attended  the  Laboratory,  and 
gained  a great  deal  of  valuable  information ; and,  as  I 
have  said,  is  now  applying  his  study  to  practical  pur- 
poses. 

2837.  Is  the  number  of  your  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents on  the  increase  ! — No ; declining. 

2838.  Yet  your  class  furnishes  particular  advan- 
tages!— My  students,  Matriculated  and  Non-Matricu- 
lated, may  be  regal’d ed,  not  merely  as  amateurs,  but 
men  pursuing  their  study  for  practical  purposes — Iallude 
to  my  Practical  Chemistry  Class,  containing  a large 
number  of  students  who  intend  to  take  out  their  Degree 
or  Diploma  in  Medicine  or  Engineering. 

2839.  Might  a young  man  in  the  town  come  and 
attend  your  lectures,  and  nothing  else  in  the  College  ! — 
Certainly;  any  Non-Matriculated  student  may  come 
and  attend  a single  course. 

2840.  The  gentleman  you  have  described  belonged 
to  that  class  ! — Yes. 

2841.  Can  you  explain  how  it  is  that  there  are  not 
more  of  that  class  of  students  ! — I am  quite  at  a loss  to 
know  the  reason.  The  first  year,  perhaps,  from  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  a good  number  of  Non-Matricu- 
lated students  attended ; they  have,  however,  not 
increased,  but  diminished.  I may  add,  that  I think 
the  distance  of  the  College  from  the  town  is  one  of  the 
chief  practical  reasons  why  Non-Matriculated  students 
do  not  attend.  I had  an  application  the  second  year  of 
the  existence  of  the  College,  from  several  gentlemen,  to 
deliver  lectures  at  an  hour  when  they  could  attend  ; but 
they  expressed  a wish  that  they  should  be  delivered  in 
the  town.  I mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  who  agreed  with  me,  that  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable to  deliver  public  lectures,  but  that  they  should 
be  delivered  in  College. 

2842.  Do  you  go  to  the  extent  of  the  opinion  which 
has  been  given  respecting  the  College  curriculum  ! — 
I think  the  subjects  are  too  numerous. 

2843.  So  that  even  your  Scientific  education  is 
unsuccessful  to  a great  degree,  in  consequence  of  this 
crowding  of  subjects! — Yes. 

2844.  What  would  you  suggest ! — I have  had  a good 
deal  of  conversation  with  Professor  Read  on  the  subject, 
and  my  ideas  pretty  nearly  coincide  with  his.  There 
are  some  subjects  which  I think  ought  to  have  more 
prominence  than  he  has  given  them. 

2845.  Do  you  think  that  the  Languages  form  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  education  of  a gentleman,  or  any 
member  of  the  liberal  professions ! — Yes. 

2846.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — In  your  last  Report  to 
the  President  you  state  that  the  number  of  students  in 
Practical  Chemistry  has  doubled  since  the  opening  of 
the  College,  and  that  the  accommodation  in  the  Labora- 
tory is,  therefore,  insufficient! — Yes. 

2847.  Is  the  accommodation  still  as  defective  as  it 
was  at  the  period  when  this  Report  was  written! — The 
Board  of  Works  have  an  application  from  me,  and  an 
outline  of  the  requirements  of  the  departmentbeforetbem. 
They  sent  down  two  contractors  in  June,  to  make  out 
estimates  ; but  they  did  not  apply  to  me.  I left  the 
College  in  July,  and.  did  not  return  until  September. 
I afterwards  met  with  an  accident  which  confined  me  to 


my  bed  ; but  I made  out  a scheme  which  I officially  and  The 
formally,  by  direction  of  the  President,  sent  to  the  Board.  Queen's 

284S.  There  is  a prospect,  therefore,  that  this  de-  c°m.ege, 
ficiency  will  be  supplied! — I presume  so.  I beg  to  CoRK- 
remark,  in  addition  to  what  Sir  Robert  Kane  has  stated,  John  myth, 
in  reply  to  a question  put  to  him  with  respect  to  assist-  M D- 
ants,  that  after  I met  with  the  accident,  Sir  Robert 
Kane  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  performance  of 
my  duties  in  the  Theoretical  portion  of  the  course  in  the 
First  Term ; and  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  con- 
ducted the  Practical  class.  After  Christmas  I found  I was 
still  unable  to  resume  my  duties.  I then  applied  to  Sir 
Robert  Kane  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Council  to  tho 
temporary  appointment  of  a gentleman  who  was  well 
known  to  himself.  The  Council  gave  their  sanction, 
and  this  gentleman  undertook  my  duties.  That  he  was 
a proper  person  is  evidenced  by  his  having  been  a candi- 
date for  the  Galway  Chair,  latoly  vacant;  and  he  was 
perfectly  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  lecturer 
as  required  by  the  Statutes. 

2S49.  I perceive  that  a certain  course  of  Practical 
Chemistry  is  required  for  the  Degree  of  M.D. ! — Yes. 

2850.  That  is  given  within  the  first  two  years  of  tho 
students’  attendance  in  this  College ! — In  our  College 
regulations  we  have  recommended  a course  which  is  of 
great  advantage  and  value  ; but  not  compulsory.  In 
the  Second-year  Course  Pi’actical  Chemistry  is  included. 

2851.  It  would  appear,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
described  in  the  Ordinances  that  this  course  should  fall 
within  the 'First  Period  of  the  Medical  Course! — The 
course  we  have  recommended  is  not  in  any  way  com- 
pulsory ; it  is  optional. 

2852.  Does  the  attendance  of  the  students  in  Arts, 
who  may,  if  they  please,  attend  in  the  Laboratory  Prac- 
tical Chemistry,  always  take  place  at  the  same  time  as 
that  of  the  students  in  Medicine! — Not  necessarily  so. 

Though  a portion  of  the  Medical  students’  course  of 
Practical  Chemistry  is  the  same  as  that  for  other  pro- 
fessions, towards  the  end  it  becomes  special;  so  that 
there  is  a separation  made,  and  the  students  may  work 
entirely  separate. 

2853.  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  question  as 
to  the  expediency  of  adopting  a Practical  Examination 
in  the  case  of  Chemistry,  for  one  reason  or  another,  has 
never  been  discussed  by  the  Faculty,  and  that  tho 
Faculty,  since  the  decision  of  the  Visitors,  have  not  felt 
they  could  originate  it! — I do  not  think  that  was  tho 
sole  reason ; but  because  it  did  not  occur  to  us  to  raise 
the  question.  We  thought  the  most  convenient  course 
was  to  take  the  subjects  taught  at  our  lectures  for  tho 
subjects  of  the  Examinations.  I think,  however,  it  is 
desirable  that  there  should  be  a strict  Theoretical  and 
Practical  Examination. 

2854.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  many  days  in  the  week  do 
you  lecture  1 — Three  days. 

2855.  Do  you  mean  experimentally  as  well  as  theo- 
retically ! — I devote  a portion  of  the  time  to  lecturing  on 
the  general  doctrines  of  Chemistry,  which  I illustrate 
from  time  to  time  by  experiments. 

2856.  Y ou  resort  to  experiments  as  occasion  requires ! 

— Yes. 

2857.  Do  you  make  any  special  reference  to  the  arts 
when  the  subject  under  discussion  may  have  a particu- 
lar bearing  that  way  1 — I merely  make  a passing  allu- 
sion when  illustrating  the  more  practical  subjects,  such 
as  the  more  important  metals ; but  I consider,  in  a 
Theoretical  course,  there  is  nothing  more  objectionable 
than  to  mix  up  the  practical  application  with  the  teach- 
ing of  fundamental  principles. 

2858.  Then  your  lectures  do  not  in  any  way  illustrate 
the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts! — That  is  a 
distinct  branch. 

2859.  Is  that  branch  at  all  taught  in  this  College  ! — 

No ; nor  in  any  College  that  I know,  except  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh. 

2860.  Would  it  be  competent  for  you,  without 
interfering  with  the  other  duties  you  have  to  dis- 
charge, in  any  way  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  a 
Professorship ! — It  would  certainly  not  interfere.  The 
students  would  be  obliged,  in  any  case,  to  go  through  the 
first  course.  The  principles  of  the  Science  are  exactly  the 
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TnE  samo  whether  you  apply  it  to  Agriculture  or  Manufac- 
Queen’s  tures ; but  afterwards  there  might  be  established  a branch, 
College,  having  special  reference  to  Agricultural  and  Engineering 
Cork,  purposes.  This,  however,  I consider,  under  existing 
join  m circumstances,  scarcely  necessary,  for  it  would  be  pru- 
si.D.  ' dent,  as  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  is  retained,  not  to 
appoint  a person  to  that  Professorship  who  was  unac- 
quainted with  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Agriculture. 

2861.  There  is  a Professorship  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  1 — Yes. 

2862.  How  far  do  Chemical  subjects  enter  into  the 
course  of  Agriculture  as  there  taught? — I do  not  know 
precisely  what  is  included  in  it. 

2863.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  institution  of 
lectures  on  Chemistry,  with  special  reference  to  its 
application  to  the  arts  ? — There  should  bo  instruction 
in  the  Theoretical  course  really  to  make  lectures  of  that 
kind  in  any  way  valuable.  Lectures  of  a popular  kind 
have  from  time  to  time  been  delivered  in  the  College. 

2864.  Is  there  not  still  a taste  existing  in  Cork  for 
lectures  of  that  kind  ? — That  is  another  question  ; 
but  regarding  the  subject  with  reference  to  College 
education,  I do  not  say  these  lectures  are  not  desirable. 

2865.  In  order  that  the  College  might  extend  its 
usefulness  on  as  wide  a basis  as  possible,  would  it  not 
be  desirable  to  have  lectures  of  this  kind,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  locality  1 — No  doubt 
lectures  of  this  kind  would  be  of  use. 


Rev.  W.  Smith,  f.l.s.,  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
sworn  and  examined. 

Her.  TV.  2866.  Sir  T.  AT.  Redington. — Havo  you  been  Pro- 
SmUli,T.L.3.  fegsor  0f  Natural  History  since  the  College  opened  ? — I 
was  not  appointed  until  the  latter  part  of  1854.  I entered 
on  my  duties  at  the  commencement  of  1855. 

2867.  I believe  your  lectures  are  attended  by  students 
in  Arts,  and  also  in  Medicine  and  Agriculture  1 — Yes. 

2868.  Has  the  number  of  your  students  been  increas- 
ing 1 — The  attendance  since  I became  Professor  has  been 
in  1854-55,  thirty-six  students ; in  1855-56,  thirty- 
seven  ; and  during  the  present  Session,  thirty.  There 
has  been  a decrease  this  year ; but  an  increase  the 
second  year. 

2869.  Do  you  find  that  the  College  supplies  sufficient 
means  of  carrying  on  your  lectures  1 — Tliore  was  not 
sufficient  means  when  I was  appointed ; but  since  that, 
through  the  kindness  and  prompt  assistance  of  the  Pre- 
sident, I have  been  enabled  to  increase  the  resources  at 
my  command.  There  is  still  a want  in  procuring  living 
specimens,  particularly  of  plants  for  illustration  during 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  course  of  Botany,  which  course 
includes  a portion  of  the  Second,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Third  Terms,  and  consequently  covers  a part  of  the  year 
when  plants  are  not  available  in  this  climate  in  a living 
state.  A Conservatory  or  Green-house  that  would  sup- 
ply living  plants  during  that  portion  of  the  course  would 
be  of  great  advantage  in  teaching. 

2870.  There  are  no  Botanical  gardens  or  any  places 
where  you  could  obtain  these  plants  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

2871.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  course  of  study 
connected  with  the  Chair  which  you  hold  which  you 
think  might  bo  advantageously  altered;  or  have  you 
any  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
College  generally  1 — There  are  two  or  three  suggestions 
which  I beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit.  One  is  with 
respect  to  the  short  period  allottodfor  the  extensive  course 
committed  to  my  charge.  My  Chair  is  technically  desig- 
nated a Chair  of  Natural  History,  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions — Zoology  and  Botany.  In  the 
present  and  enlightened  mode  of  studying  both  these 
branches,  a considerable  acquaintance  with  Physiology 
and  other  Sciences  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
true  understanding  of  the  classifications,  consequently 
a large  portion  of  the  course  must  be  devoted  in  the 
case  of  Zoology  to  what  is  properly  called  Comparative 
Anatomy,  in  order  to  show  the  homological  correla- 
tions of  animals.  In  Botany  a large  portion  of  the 
course  must  be  naturally  devoted  to  the  treatment  of 


V egetable  Physiology.  To  treat  in  a proper  mann  er  both  The 

these  courses  in  extenso,  during  three  Terms,  and  giving  Queen’s 
three  lectures  in  the  week,  is,  I find,  impossible.  I Cq“i^1e’ 

would  respectfully  suggest  that  a great  improvement  " 

might  be  introduced  by  the  division  of  my  course  into  Eey-  TV- 
two  distinct  years  of  attendance — these  two  years  to 
consist  of  two  Terms  each ; and  to  overlap  each  other  in 
each  College  Session  in  such  a way,  that  the  Second 
Term  of  each  Session  shall  be  the  First  Term  of  the  Bo- 
tanical course,  and  the  last  Term  of  the  Zoological  course. 

In  this  way  I could  devote  myself  to  a fuller  and 
more  philosophical  treatment  of  the  subjects.  I also  find 
it  very  difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible,  to  provide,  in 
the  time  allowed  to  my  course,  the  means  of  instruction 
which  I consider  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of 
my  duties — namely,  Catechetical  Examinations  com- 
bined with  Prelections.  "When  I first  became  connected 
with  this  College,  having  been  familiar  with  the  mode 
in  which  this  subject  was  treated  in  the  Belfast  Acade- 
mical Institution,  in  which  I was  educated,  I considered 
that  I would  have  enough  of  time  for  this  purpose ; but  I 
found  the  extent  of  my  subject  precluded  the  possibility 
of  the  Tutorial  mode  of  instruction  to  any  extent,  and 
therefore,I  was  obliged  in  a great  measure  to  abandon  it. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I have  endeavoured  to  com- 
pensate for  this  omission  by  devoting  an  occasional  day — 
perhaps  one  day  in  five  of  my  lecture  days — to  demon- 
strations of  the  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues, 
as  seen  through  the  microscope ; and  this  has  brought 
me  into  intimate  relations  with  the  students,  and 
enabled  me  in  some  degree  to  ascertain  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  my  lectures,  and  the  progress  made  by  the 
students.  However,  I still  feel  that  if  additional  time 
were  afforded  for  my  course,  a great  boon  would  be 
conferred  both  upon  me  and  the  students. 

2872.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  many  days  in  the  week  do 
you  lecture  1 — Three. 

2873.  Your  lectures  on  Zoology  and  Botany  are 
confined  to  Second-year  students  in  Arts  ? — Yes.  I have 
First-year  students  in  Medicine,  and  also  students  in 
Agriculture. 

287 4.  You  have  students  of  the  Third  year  in  Physical 
Geography  1 — Y'es.  The  warrant  under  which  I am  ap- 
pointed designatesmyChair  as  oneof  Natural  History, but 
I found  upon  my  arrival  in  College  that  I was  expected, 
whether  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  theCouncil  or  with 
the  Ordinances  of  the  Senate,  I am  not  aware,  to  deliver 
a course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography,  which  is  a 
very  wide  and  a very  vague  term ; and  that  these  lec- 
tures were  to  be  delivered,  not  to  the  students  of  the 
class  committed  to  my  charge,  but  to  students  who 
passed  through  my  class  the  previous  year.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  on  my  first  arrival  in  Cork,  I found 
eleven  students  who  had  been  under  the  charge  of  a 
different  Professor,  Professor  Thomson,  to  whom  I was 
expected  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures  on  Physical 
Geography,  without  any  fee  or  reward  whatever.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  some  arrangement  might  be  made, 
by  which  this  matter,  at  present  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
state,  could  be  placed  on  a satisfactory  footing. 

2875.  What  Chair  did  Professor  Thomson  hold  ?- 
The  same  Chair  as  I do.  My  Physical  Geography 
course  comprises  two  distinct  subjects — one  in  con- 
nexion with  the  structure  of  the  earth,  which  includes 
its  general  features,  Climatology,  and  Meteorology 
(a  subject  which  more  pertains  to  the  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  than  to  the  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History),  and  another  which  embraces  what  may 
be  called  Biological  Geography,  or  the  History  of  the 
Live  world — the  Distribution  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
life.  It  might  easily  be  arranged,  more  particularly  if 
there  was  an  extension  of  the  time  allowed  to  me,  that  I 
should  incorporate  in  my  ordinary  lectures  on  Zoology 
and  Botany  the  part  specially  belonging  to  my  Chair — 
which  maybe  strictly  called  Biological  Geograph}- ; and 
the  Physical  portion  might  be  arranged  in  such  a way 
as  that  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  might 
incorporate  in  his  lectures  the  portion  strictly  belonging 
to  him. 

2876.  Is  it  not  competent  for  the  Council  to  make  that 
distribution  1 — I think  not.  I was  never  on  the  Council. 

2877.  Chairman. — You  have  not  been  long  a Pro- 
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The  , fessor  in  this  College  ? — This  is  my  third  Session  ; hut 
College  aS  ? was  not  aPPointecl  until  the  end  of  the  First  Term, 
Cork.  ’ ^ ^id  not  commence  my  duties  until  the  Second,  so  I 

really  want  one  Term  of  completing  three  Sessions. 

Smith  T'l  s 2878.  Mr.  Gibson — Do  you  give  separate  lectures  on 

' Physical  Geography? — Yes. 

2879.  On  separate  days  of  the  week  ? — Yes. 

2S80.  How  many  days  in  the  week  altogether  do 
you  lecture? — During  the  Term  strictly  devoted  to 
Natural  History, three  days  iu  the  week;  during  the  Term 
allotted  to  Physical  Geography,  five  days  in  the  week. 

2881.  Do  you  use  any  text  books  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany? — With  respect  to 
Botany,  there  are  two  text  books,  Balfour’s  Outlines 
of  Botany,  and  Lindley’s  School  Botany,  which  are 
used  in  connexion  with  my  lectures ; and  as  to  Zoology, 
for  the  Physiological  part  of  it,  I recommend  Carpenter’s 
Manual,  and  for  classification,  Patterson’s  Introduction 
to  Zoology. 

2S82.  Chairman. — Have  you  met  with  any  obstruc- 
tion in  the  performance  of  your  duties  in  consequence 
of  the  differences  which  have  occurred  in  this  College  ? 
—None.  I am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying, 
with  respect  to  the  general  management  of  the  College, 
that  during  the  entire  period  of  my  connexion  with  it, 
I have  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  Vice-President 
the  greatest  possible  courtesy,  and  received  from  all  my 
colleagues  the  greatest  possible  kindness,  and  frequently 
very  active,  and,  perhaps,  undeserved  co-operation ; from 
the  President,  invariably  the  most  kind,  judicious,  and 
friendly  counsel,  and  prompt  assistance  in  every  way. 


Robert  Harhiess,  f.r.s.l.  ■&  e.,  f.g.s.,  Professor  of  Miner- 
alogy and  Geology  and  Curator  of  the  Museum, 

sworn  and  examined. 

Robert  2883.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  many  students  have  you  in 

your  class  ? — I have  at  present  thirty-four. 
f.g.s!1"  E ‘ 2884.  How  long  have  you  filled  in  this  College  the 

Chair  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  ? — I have  been  ap- 
pointed since  the  27th  of  April,  1853. 

2885.  Is  the  number  of  your  students  diminishing 
or  increasing  ? — The  number  this  year  is  considerably 
larger  than  any  previous  number  I have  had ; but  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  with  the  exception  of 
this  year  there  has  not  been  any  great  change.  This 
year  there  has  been  a numerous  increase. 

2886.  Can  you  assign  any  cause  for  this  particular 
increase? — The  only  cause  I can  assign  is  the  general 
success  of  the  Engineering  department,  and  the  greater 
wish  there  seems  to  be  for  information  which  can  be 
used  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

2887.  How  often  do  you  meet  your  class  ? — I lecture 
my  class  three  times  a week,  and  during  three  Terms  ; 
and  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  when  it  is  in  no  way 
likely  to  interfere  with  the  other  members  of  the  Col- 
lege, I take  my  students  out  once  a week  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instructing  them  in  practical  Geology. 

2888.  You  are  also  Curator  of  the  Museum.  Does  the 
Museum  afford  adequate  facility  for  the  illustration  of 
your  lectures  ? — It  affords  ample  means  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  lectures  in  my  department  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.  We  have  a very  good  collection  of  minerals. 

2889.  In  what  year  does  your  department  form  part 
of  the  study  of  the  students  ? — In  the  Fourth  year. 

2890.  It  does' not  then  form  part  of  the  Undergra- 
duate Course  ? — It  does  not. 

2891.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make 
respecting  your  department? — I have  a great  many 
suggestions  to  make,  which  are  the  result  of  four  years’ 
experience.  They  not  only  affect,  however,  the  course 
of  studies,  but  the  constitution  of  the  College  generally. 
The  Body  Corporate,  which  by  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
consists  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  the  several 
Professors,  does  not  possess  that  authority  and  power 
which  it  was  intended,  in  my  opinion,  it  should  possess. 
The  present  constitution  of  the  College,  as  framed  by 
the  Statutes,  is  calculated  to  materially  injure  the  Col- 
lege, because  it  draws  a very  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  the  Profes- 


sors ; and  from  my  own  experience  the  Professors  will  The 
not  stop  here  so  long  as  that  exists,  if  they  can  get  the  Queen’s 
opportunity  of  going  elsewhere.  College, 

-892.  What  remedy  do  you  suggest  ? — I have  a long  CoRK-  ’ 
series  of  suggestions  written  which  I propose  to  make,  Robert 
but  as  it  would  occupy  the  Commissioners’  too  long  to  ■Si"*new, 
read  them  in  detail  I shall  state  the  substance  of  them.  * l,fcR> 
An  analysis  of  the  duties  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  in  my  opinion,  shows  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  these  offices  as  they  at  present  exist.  All  the 
requisite  duties  of  these  appointments  could  be  dis- 
charged by  an  individual  holding  the  office  of  a Pro- 
fessor, without  at  all  interfering  with  his  Professorial 
duties  ; and  I would  propose  that  for  the  performance 
of  these  duties  the  President  might  receive,  in  addition 
to  his  salary  as  Professor  £100  per  annum,  and  have  a 
residence  in  the  College  with  light  and  firing.  I have 
no  doubt  that  this  arrangement  would  be  one  which 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  College,  and  woidd 
prevent  many  of  the  unpleasant  occurrences  which  have 
taken  place  prior  to  my  connexion  with  it. 

2S93.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  that  the  President  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  educational  system  of  the  College  ?— Unless 
you  have  the  President  resident,  and  incorporate  his 
duties  with  those  of  a Professor,  he  will  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do. 

2894.  That  is  not  the  question,  but  would  it  im- 
prove the  value  of  the  establishment  ?— It  would,  in 
my  opinion,  improve  the  value  of  the  establishment, 
and  also  improve  the  position  of  the  Professors,  because 
it  would  do  away  with  this  broad  line  of  demarcation 
which  separates  them  from  the  superior  officers  of  the 
College. 

2895.  I want  to  confine  your  attention  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  thaving  the  President  engaged  in  the 
tuition  of  the  College.  Do  you  limit  the  advantage  to 
the  fact  that  you  give  him  something  to  do,  whereas,  at 
present,  he  has  nothing  to  do,  or  do  you  submit  to’ us 
that  he  would  be  of  increased  value  by  having  some 
educational  work  to  perform  ? — He  could  be  of  increased 
value  to  the  Institution,  because  he  would  know  the 
students  better,  and  have  better  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  internal  machinery  working 
in  the  College. 

2S9G.  Mr.  Gibson, — Is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  the 
President  now  from  becoming  acquainted  with  any  thing 
that  is  going  on ? — Nothing;  but  his  opportunities  for 
intimacy  would  be  greater  under  my  system. 

2897.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Supposing  the  President 
to  be  a Professor,  how  do  you  propose  that  he  should 
remonstrate  with  himself  if  he  neglected  his  duties  as 
Professor?— I should  propose  that  the  President  should 
not  remonstrate  with  himself,  but  that  ho  should  be 
called  to  order  by  the  Body  Corporate. 

289S.  That  is,  they  should  sit  in  judgment  on  one  of 
themselves.  You  have  alluded  to  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment having  provided  for  the  government  of  the  Col- 
lege by  means  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Professors.  What  section  do  you  refer  to  ?— Sections 
14  and  16,  but  section  14  more  particularly. 

2899.  Section  14  says  “ That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  President  and  Professors,  or  other  Governin'*'  Body 
of  each  of  the  said  Colleges,  which  shall  be  constituted  in 
and  by  the  said  Letters  Patent,  to  assign  lecture-rooms, 

Ac.”  Does  not  that  contemplate  there  possibly  being 
another  Governing  Body  ?— Yes ; but  the  President  and 
Professors  are  to  be  the  Governing  Body  until  another 
is  appointed. 

2900.  Does  not  Section  10  give  the  Crown  the  power 
of  making  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College?— Yes ; but  I may  state,  that  1 do 
not  deny  the  power  of  the  present  Governing  Body ; but 
I simply  state  that  there  appears  to  have  been  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to  have  given  the 
government  of  the  College  into  the  hands  of  the  Body 
Corporate. 

2901.  Inasmuch,  as  in  the  Section  to  which  you  have 
referred,  the  Legislature  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  another  Governing  Body  besides  the  President  and 
Professors ; and  inasmuch,  as  under  another  clause  the 
power  is  reserved  to  the  Crown  of  framing  the  Statutes 
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Tnrc  for  the  government  of  the  College  and  the  Crown  in 
Queen’s  framing  those  Statutes  has  decided  that  the  Governing 
College,  goc(y  should  be  the  Council ; is  it  strictly  fair  to  say, 
Cork-  ^jia^  t]10  Statutes  are  at  variance  with  the  Act  of  Par- 
jioiert  liament  ? — I do  not  say  that  they  are  at  variance,  but 

j say  ^]le  disposition  of  the  Act  was  to  vest  the 
f.g.s.  ’ government  in  the  Body  Corporate.  With  respect  to 
Scholarships  I wish  to  bring  forward  a matter  which  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  but 
the  principle  affects  other  Institutions  also.  It  has 
been  alleged,  that  from  the  want  of  particular  induce- 
ments yon  cannot  get  persons  to  carry  out  the  Arts 
course  to  the  end.  We  have  got  inducements  to  carry 
out  the  Arts  course,  but  these  inducements  have  failed. 

1 wish  to  show  how  they  have  failed.  In  1849-50, 
when  the  College  opened,  there  were  50  Matricu- 
lated Arts  students  and  37  Scholarships,  being  74  per 
cent,  of  Scholarships  to  the  number  of  students ; in 
1850-51,  there  were  59  students  and  37  Scholarships, 
being  62  per  cent. ; in  1851-52,  55  students  and  37 
Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  67  per  cent. ; in 
1852-53,  44  students  and  37  Scholarships,  being  at  the 
rate  of  83  per  cent. ; in  1853-54,  49  students  and  37 
Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  75  per  cent. ; in 
1854-55,  40  students  and  37  Scholarships,  being  at  the 
rate  of  92  per  cent. ; in  1855-56,  62  students  and  37 
Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  59  per  cent. ; in 
1856-57, 46  students  and  37  Scholarships,  being  at  the 
rate  of  80  per  cent.  These  facts  prove,  that  the 
Scholarships  do  not  form  an  inducement  to  Arts 
students  to  enter  the  College,  for  there  have  been, 
since  the  opening  of  the  College,  an  average  of  about 
three  Scholarships  for  every  four  students.  Apply  the 
same  principle  of  calculation  to  the  other  departments 
and  the  following  results  appear: — 1849-50,  6 Matri- 
culated Medical  students,  Scholarships  9,  being  a per 
centage  of  Scholarships  of  150  available  for  Medical  stu- 
dents. That  year  I think  ought  to  be  excluded  from 
consideration  under  the  circumstances.  In  1850-51, 
30  students  and  9 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  30 
per  cent. ; in  1851-52,  37  students  and  9 Scholarships, 
being  at  the  rate  of  27  per  cent. ; in  1852-53,  44  stu- 
dents and  9 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
cent.;  in  1853-54,  36  students  and  9 Scholarships,  being 
at  the  rate  of  27  per  cent. ; in  1S54-55,  53  students  and 
9 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  1 7 per  cent. ; in  1855- 
56,  60  students  and  9 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of 
15  percent.;  in  1856-57,  48  students  and  9 Scholarships, 
being  at  the  rale  of  18  per  cent..  The  Medical  Scholar- 
ships and  the  number  of  students,  show  a proportion 
of  38  per  cent,  of  Scholarships,  or  1 Scholarship  to  every 
2||  students.  A more  fair  way,  however,  of  estimating 
the  Medical  Scholarships  would  be  to  omit  the  Session 

1849- 50,  when  the  returns  would  be  as  follows : — 
Annual  proportion  of  Scholarships  22  per  cent.,  the  rela- 
tion of  Scholarships  to  students  being  as  1 Scholarship  to 
every  4,GT  students.  In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  were 
in  the  first  year  no  Matriculated  students  ; in  1850-51, 
3 students  and  4 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  133 
per  cent. ; in  1851-52,  the  same  number  of  Scholarships 
and  4 students,  being  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent. ; in 
1852-53, 5 students  and  4 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate 
of  SO  per  cent. ; in  1853-54, 3 studentsand  4 Scholarships, 
being  at  the  rate  of  133  per  cent. ; in  1854-55, 3 students 
and  4 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  133  per  cent.; 
in  1855-56,5  students  and  4 Scholarships,  being  at  the 
rate  of  80  per  cent. ; in  1856-57,  5 students  and  4 Scho- 
larships, being  at  the  rate  of  SO  per  cent.  The  returns 
of  the  Law  Faculty  thus  show  the  annual  per  centage 
of  Scholarships  to  students  to  be  104,  or  rather  more 
than  a Scholarship  for  every  student.  In  the  case  of 
the  Engineering  Faculty,  the  following  is  the  result: — 
in  1849-50,  11  Matriculated  Engineering  students,  and 

2 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent. ; in 

1850- 51,  15  students  and  2 Scholarships,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13  percent.;  in  1851-52,  13  students  and  2 
Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent. ; in 
1852-53,  17  students  and  2 Scholarships,  being  at  the 
rate  of  12  per  cent. ; in  1853-54,  25  students  and  2 
Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  ; in 
1854-55,  25  students  and  2 Scholarships,  being  at  the 
rate  of  8 per  cent. ; in  1S55-56, 24  students,  and  2 Scho- 


larships, being  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent.;  in  1856-57, 
36  students  and  2 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  54 
per  cent.  The  Engineering  Scholarships,  on  the  average 
of  eight  years, give  1 1 per  cent,  of  Scholarships,  or  nearly 
the  proportion  of  1 Scholarship  for  every  9 students.  In 
the  case  of  Agriculture,  the  following  is  the  result : — in 
1849-50,  Matriculated  Agricultural  students  2,  Scholar- 
ships 4,  being  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent. ; in  1850-51, 
10  students  and  4 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  40 
per  cent.  ; in  1851-52,  8 students  and  4 Scholarships, 
being  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent. ; in  1852-53,  5 students 
and  4 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent. ; in 
1853-54,  3 students  and  4 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate 
of  133  per  cent. ; in  1854-55,  3 students  and  4 Scholar- 
ships, being  at  the  rate  of  133  per  cent.  ; in  1855-56, 
4 students  and  4 Scholarships,  being  at  the  rate  of  100 
per  cent. ; in  1S56-57,  6 students  and  4 Scholarships, 
being  at  the  rate  of  67  per  cent.  This  return  shows 
that  the  average  of  Scholarships  to  students  in  Agri- 
culture for  eight  years,  is  about  100  per  cent.,  or  a 
Scholarship  for  every  student  in  this  department. 
The  general  result  to  be  arrived  at,  from  a considera- 
tion of  these  returns  is,  that  the  number  of  Scholar- 
ships is  not  an  inducement,  or  at  least  a very  slight 
inducement  to  students  to  come  to  this  College;  and 
therefore,  I think  that  a considerable  change  is  required 
in  the  Scholarships.  I would  propose  to  deduct  a large 
sum  from  the  Scholarships,  which,  unless  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  should  revert  to  the  Treasury,  as  I believe  the 
present  disposition  of  the  money  has  not  produced  good 
results.  In  Arts  1 would  reduce  the  number  of  Junior 
Scholarships  to  twenty,  and  the  number  of  Senior 
Scholarships  to  two.  I would  not  alter  the  Medical 
Scholarships,  because  I think,  in  a great  measure,  they 
answer  their  purpose  ; nor  would  I alter  the  Engineer- 
ing Scholarships,  because  I think  they  answer  their 
purpose.  I would  deduct  two  from  the  Agricultural 
Scholarships,  and  increase  the  remaining  two  from  ,£15 
to  £20.  1 would  abolish  the  Law  Scholarships.  Ac- 
cording to  my  plan,  there  would  be  a great  saving 
from  Scholarships  alone,  not  to  mention  the  saving 
which  would  be  effected  by  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  the  further  abolition 
which  I propose,  of  the  Law  Chairs,  and  the  Chair  of 
Celtic.  In  abolishing  the  Law  Chairs,  I would  propose 
to  transfer  Political  Economy  to  one  of  the  remaining 
Chairs,  either  to  that  of  Logic,  or  English  Literature. 

2902.  You  propose  to  take  away  this  money  simply 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  useless  ? — It  has  not  operated 
to  induce  students  to  come  to  the  College.  Likewise, 
it  operates  injuriously,  I think,  on  the  students  who  do 
come  to  the  College.  They  enter  on  a course  which 
they  do  not  intend  to  pursue  to  the  end,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  the  money  attached  to  the  Scholarship.  For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Engineering,  the  Arts  student 
will  sometimes  enter  that  class,  and  without  meaning  to 
pursue  the  course  to  the  end,  obtain  the  Scholarship, 
and  thus  take  away  the  money  intended  for  the  En- 
gineering class.  The  present  system  of  Scholarships 
leads  the  students  to  run  after  certain  courses,  merely 
to  get  the  Scholarships.  I propose  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  Arts  curriculum.  The  comparatively 
small  number  of  Arts  students  who  take  their  Degrees 
shows  that  some  change  is  desirable  somewhere,  in 
order  to  induce  these  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
immediate  design  of  the  Arts  courses.  In  a purely 
secular  College  it  is  very  questionable  whether  a De- 
gree in  Arts  will  ever,  to  any  extent,  be  sought  for 
under  the  existing  curriculum  of  Arts  study.  The  ex- 
tensive nature  of  the  subjects  required,  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  is  in  one  respect,  probably  the  cause  of  this. 
Too  many  subjects  have  a tendency  to  give  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  matters  to  which  they 
relate ; and  may  also,  perhaps,  by  constantly  withdraw- 
ing the  mind  from  special  subjects,  have  the  effect  of 
injuring  the  power  of  concentration.  In  a country  like 
Ireland,  and  with  Colleges  constituted  for  objects  such 
as  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  it  is  important  to  consider 
whether  Dogrees  of  two  characters  might  not  with 
advantage  be  given — the  one  being  of  a Literary,  and 
the  other  of  a Scientific  nature.  To  reach  this  object,  I 
propose  that  in  the  First  year,  all  Arts  students  should 
2 E 
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The  attend  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Mathematics,  and  a 
Queen’s  the  end  of  this  year,  such  students  as  have  obtained  a 
^Cor  GK’  su®c'ent  proficiency  in  these  subjects,  in  the  opiuion  of 

‘ the  Council,  should  make  choice  of  applying  themselves, 

Robert  either  for  the  Literary  or  Scientific  Degree ; the  curri- 
k&sjh&e.  cula  for  "’bid1  might  be  as  follows  : — Literary,  Second 
p'g's*.  ' ’’  year  : Latin,  Greek,  English  Literature,  French  and 

German.  Scientific,  Second  year  : Mathematics,  Che- 
mistry, General  Physics,  Natural  History,  French  and 
German.  Literary,  Third  year : Latin,  Greek,  English 
History,  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Political  Economy, 
and  German.  Scientific,  Third  year : Mathematical 
Physics,  Practical  Chemistry,  Physical  Geography, 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  German,  and  Logic.  With 
regard  to  the  representation  of  the  Colleges  on  the 
Senate,  I would  propose,  that  each  of  the  Colleges  should 
have  the  power  to  elect  annually,  two  members  from 
the  Corporate  Body  who  should  represent  their  interests 
on  the  Senate. 

2903.  Chairman. — Would  you  have  them  elected  by 
the  Professors? — Yes.  There  is  another  matter,  but 
not  a matter  of  any  great  moment,  in  which  I have 
some  interest,  and  that  is,  that  I think  a modification 
in  the  period  of  the  Session  would  probably  produce 
advantageous  results.  By  the  rules  appended  to  the  Sta- 
tutes, the  Collegiate  Session  commences  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  October,  and  ends  on  the  second  Saturday 
in  June.  During  this  period  there  are  two  vacations 
each  of  fourteen  days — namely,  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 
The  effect  of  these  two  vacations  is  either  to  compel 
country  students  to  return  home  twice  during  the  Ses- 
sion, or  to  spend  four  weeks  without  receiving  any  in- 
struction. In  either  case  there  is  an  expense  entailed 
which  it  is  desirable  should  be  got  rid  of.  During  the 
week  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement  of 
these  vacations,  the  attendance  on  lectures  is  irregular, 
and  the  same  thing  occurs  during  the  week  imme- 
diately after  these  vacations.  Moreover,  the  Medical 
Session  terminates  in  the  first  week  in  May ; and  yet 
some  important  lectures  in  connexion  with  Medicine, 
such  as  Chemistry  and  Botany,  continue  to  the  end 
of  May,  almost  necessitating  Medical  students  to 
remain  after  the  termination  of  their  Session.  A remedy 
for  the  evils  which  originate  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, would  he  shortening  the  Christmas  and  Easter 
vacations,  so  as  to  include  only  a week  collectively,  and 
allowing  the  Session  to  terminate  about  the  middle  of 
May.  With  respect  to  the  residence  of  the  students 
within  the  College,  the  want  of  which  has  had  a bad 
influence,  a Memorial,  which  received  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  Professors,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Government.  The  contents  of  this  document  show  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  matter  of 
residence  should  be  effected ; and  it  also  contains  im- 
portant information  on  the  subject.  With  respect  to 
the  office  of  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  which  position  I 
unfortunately  fill,  I wish  to  state  my  opinion,  that  a 
new  Officer  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  this 
department.  At  present  the  Curatorship  is  held  in 
connexion  with  the  Chair  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
From  the  constitution  of  the  Museum,  as  laid  down, 
in  the  Statutes,  chap,  xv.,  it  will  be  seen,  that  this 
department  is  to  consist  of  specimens  of  Natural 
History,  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  of  Arts  and  Anti- 
quities, and  Philosophical  Apparatus.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  what  connexion  Geology  and  Mineralogy  could 
have  with  the  several  departments  in  the  Museum, except 
its  own,  that  this  office  should  have  been  attached  to  such 
a Chair.  The  Professor  of  Natural  History  is  the  proper 
individual  to  have  charge  of  that  department ; and  the 
department  of  Arts  and  Antiquities  properly  belongs 
to  the  Literary  portion  of  the  Arts  Faculty.  The  Council 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  has  so  far  recognised  these 
principles,  that  it  has  given  over  th  e charge  of  the  N atural 
History  department  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  History ; 
and  as  regards  Philosophical  Apparatus,  this,  by  the 
Council,  has  also  been  transferred  to  the  Professor  using 
and  requiring  it;  an  arrangement  which  is  in  accord- 
ance with  propriety.  The  Museum,  however,  requires 
a distinct  and  separate  Officer,  who  should  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professors  of  the  several  departments. 
His  duties  ought  to  be  those  assigned  by  the  Statutes, 


and  his  qualifications  should  he,  ability  to  stuff  and  The 
mount  Zoological  specimens,  and  for  the  discharge  of  Queen's 
these  several  duties,  there  should  be  a salary  of  £100  c®pLE0E, 
per  annum.  This  sum  would  be  almost  absolutely  saved  ong‘ 
by  the  Colleges  ; for  at  present,  in  Cork,  there  is  no  in-  Robert 
dividual  who  can  either  stuff  or  mount  Zoological  ■®n-faess, 
specimens,  and  when  the  College  requires  this  to  be  done, 
it  is  effected  by  bringing  an  individual  from  Dublin,  a 
circumstance  which  acts  in  a most  hostile  manner  to 
the  progress  of  the  Museum. 

2904.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Is  not  your  appointment 
to  both  offices  recognised  by  the  Statutes  ? — There  is 
no  appointment  named  in  the  Statutes. 

2905.  Do  not  the  Statutes  provide  a salary  of  £200  per 
annum  for  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum  ? — That  I am  not  prepared  to 
answer. 

2906.  Be  so  good  as  to  refer  to  chapter  xix.  ? — 

I observe,  “ Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  £200  per  annum.”  My  pre- 
decessor’s Patent  did  not  contain  any  appointment  to 
the  Curatorship  of  the  Museum. 

2907.  You  have  stated  that  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  Statutes  for  your  office  of  Curator  of  the  Museum  ? 

— I mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Curator  by  virtue  of  the  Statutes.  1 may  state 
that  Professor  Nicol  my  predecessor’s  Patent  simply 
appointed  him  to  the  Chair  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

2908.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  does  your  Patent  say  ? — It 
rests  on  the  idea  that  Professor  Nicol  was  appointed  to 
that  office.  With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  Faculties, 
so  as  to  make  the  representation  on  the  Council  more 
equal,  I approve  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Read. 

I wish  to  make  a few  observations  with  respect  to  the 
course  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  By  the  present 
arrangement  the  Engineering  students  are  obliged  to  at- 
tend three  Terms  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  the  First 
year.  Now  the  knowledge  which  tlieyacquire  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  during  this  time,  I do  not  think  is  suffi- 
cient. I propose  to  make  the  following  alteration,  that 
there  should  be  two  Terms  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, the  First  year,  and  the  Second  year  Mineralogy 
and  Practical  Geology, including  Mining — Mineralogy  to 
he  studied  two  Terms,  and  Practical  Geology  and  Mining 
three  Terms.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  those  students 
who  go  to  Canada,  India,  and  Australia,  that  they  should 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  the  Science  of 
Geology  practically.  I do  not  think  that  Geology  is  of 
much  service  to  such  students  unless  they  are  enabled 
to  make  excursions  into  the  country,  by  which  means 
they  get  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  particular 
localities,  and  put  themselves  in  possession  of  certain 
data  which  are  of  great  value. 

2909.  Mr.  Price. — Such  a knowledge  of  Geology,  I 
suppose,  as  would  be  acquired  by  the  examination  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  would  be  of  no  great 
value  in  Australia  ? — I do  not  allude  to  a small  portion 
of  the  earth’s  surface.  In  Edinburgh  the  students  used 
to  he  taken  out,  and  practically  taught  the  subject. 

2910.  Mr.  Gibson. — Perhaps  you  think  they  should 
he  carried  in  steamboats  to  examine  the  Geological 
structure  of  the  Giant’s  Causeway  ? — If  it  could  be  done 
it  would  he  useful. 

2911.  Would  it  be  practicable,  with  reference  to  the 
present  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  College  ? — It  would 
not  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  to  study 
the  structure  of  basalt. 

2912.  But  are  there  not  Geological  developments 
there  which  you  could  not  find  elsewhere  ? — There  are 
certain  Geological  developments  which  appear  to  a 
greater  extent  there  than  at  any  other  place,  probably. 

2913.  You  mean  with  respect  to  basalt';  but  my 
question  has  reference  to  Geological  structure  generally. 

I want  to  know,  if  you  had  every  thing  at  your  com- 
mand, what  would  you  propose? — I would  take  the 
Engineering  students  out  into  the  country,  so  as  to  give 
them  a practical  knowledge  of  Geology. 

2914.  Mr.  Price. — What  extent  of  country  would  you 
take? — I would  go  as  far  as  the  extreme  West  of  Ireland, 
where  Geological  phenomena  are  plentifully  developed. 

2915.  Do  you  mean  such  development  as  would  give 
the  student  that  real,  practical  knowledge  which  would 
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The  enable  him,  by  the  deposit  or  stratum  he  found,  to  test 
Queen’s  the  quality  of  the  land  ? — I mean  that  lie  would  acquire 
College,  a knowledge  of  such  facts  as  would  enable  him  to  work 
^onK'  at  Geology  to  a much  greater  extent  than  he  can  do  at 
Robert  the  present  time,  by  any  study  of  it  theoretically. 
Badness,  2916.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  prac- 
r.n.s.L.&E',  ^caj  knowledge  which  you  could  give  the  student,  if 
your  suggestions  were  adopted,  would  be  of  great  use 
to  him,  in  his  after  pursuit  of  that  Science  ? — I do. 

2917.  In  reference  to  your  suggestions  as  to  the  Arts 
course,  do  you  suppose  that  these  Scholarships  attract 
no  students? — I did  not  say  so. 

2918.  If  you  givo  up  those  students  who  are  at- 
tracted by  Scholarships  I do  not  understand  how  you 
would  get  others  in  their  room  ? — I divide-  the  Arts 
course,  so  as  to  make  it  valuable  to  men  in  afterlife. 

2919.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  state  of  the 
Arts  course  is  such  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that,  virtu- 
ally, the  Arts  course  is  one  that  is  not  wanted? — 1 
would  put  it  in  a position  in  which  I consider  it  could 
be  developed  to  a much  greater  extent.  I know,  from 
my  experience  of  the  Scotch  Colleges,  that  the  Arts 
Faculty  may  be  said  to  have  scarcely  one  student  in 
every  hundred  who  takes  the  Degree. 

2920.  Do  you  think  that  the  Arts  Faculty  has  failed 
here,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  return  the  money 
devoted  to  it,  to  the  Treasury? — I do  not  say  that  it  has 
failed,  but  I say  that  the  attempt  to  force  the  education 
given  in  the  Arts  course  into  a particular  channel  has 
failed.  The  number  of  Third-year  students  to  First-year 
students,  bears  a very  small  proportion ; and  the  number 
of  those  who  go  forward  to  the  Master’s  Degree  still  less. 

2921.  The  tendency  of  that  remark  is  whether  itwould 
not  bo  really  better  that  the  Arts  course  should  disap- 
pear from  the  system  of  modern  education  ? — The  ten- 
dency of  the  remark  is  that  you  can  never  expect  a large 
number  of  students  to  pursue  to  the  end  the  Arts  course, 
unless  you  attach  some  real  value  to  the  Arts  Degree. 

2922.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  the  course  of  the 
Arts  education  has  failed  because  the  students  do  not 
take  the  Degree? — I do  not  think  the  course  of  educa- 
tion has  failed ; but  it  has  failed  as  an  Arts  course. 

2923.  How  ? — Because  a few  persons  only  go  up  to 
take  the  Degree. 

2924.  Therefore,  it  is  in  your  opinion,  the  number 
who  go  up  to  take  the  Degree  by  which  you  are  to 
test  the  success  of  the  Arts  course  ? — What  I mean  to 
say  is,  that  the  course,  a3  a mere  course  of  instruction, 
has  not  failed. 

2925.  Mr.  Price. — Suppose  you  gave  a man  an  Arts 
Degree  in  Science,  or  that  the  Arts  Degree  was  of  such 
a character,  as  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  its 
possession  would  imply  a Scientific  education,  do  you 
think  it  would  attract  more  students? — The  present 
system,  though  it  professes  to  train  the  student  in  an 
Arts  education,  and  likewise  to  give  him  a Scientific 
education,  fails  to  do  so,  because  you  require  a man, 
when  he  goes  to  the  University,  to  be  examined  on 
subjects  which  he  may  have  abandoned  altogether, 
namely,  Latin  and  Greek.  He  is  obliged,  therefore,  to 
keep  up  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  while 
studying  the  Scientific  course,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  latter  is  neglected  for  Literary  studies. 

2926.  Your  suggestion  comes  to  this — that  you  would 
let  the  students  go  off  into  Science,  and  the  various  pro- 
fessional branches  connected  with  Science,  or  you 
would  supply  some  motive  by  which  they  would  be  in- 
duced to  go  on  to  the  Degree  in  Arts  ? — I would  have 
a Science  Degree,  and  a Literary  Degree.  I think  the 
great  wrant  in  Ireland  is  instruction  of  a practical  cha- 
racter. We  have  not  a class,  in  my  opinion,  in  Ireland, 
whom  we  can  expect  to  come  into  the  College,  and  go 
through  the  curriculum  of  study,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  Degree. 

2927.  Mr.  Gibson. — In  order  to  make  that  Science 
Degree  valuable,  certain  privileges  should  bo  attached 
to  it  ? — I think  if  you  give  a man  a good  knowledge  of 
Science,  that  you  put  him  in  a position  that  he  will 
be  able  to  fill  many  important  offices,  in  both  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  A man  with  a knowledge 
of  Science  would  get  employment  in  many  of  the  large 

manufacturing  towns  of  England;  and  this  Science 


Degree  would  have  a general  value — valuable,  for  The 
example,  equally  to  the  Engineer  and  to  the  Architect.  Queen's 

2928.  There  is  already  a Dqdoma  given  by  the  Uni-  c°m-ege, 

versity  in  Engineering? — It  is  not  sought  for,  because  °0RK' 
a man  loses  two  years  after  he  leaves  College,  before  he  itobert 
can  go  in  for  the  Diploma.  a 

2929.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — As  I understand  your  f! 
suggestion,  it  is  this,  that  you  would  so  modify  the  course 
to  be  followed  for  the  B.A.  Degree  that  a person  might 
obtain  that  Degree  without  having  to  study  all  the  sub- 
jects at  present  required? — Yes. 

2930.  I believe  that  at  present,  so  far  as  education 
goes,  that  education  can  be  obtained  by  the  Non-Matri- 
culated  student? — Yes. 

2931.  But  you  wish  to  afford  the  person  having  this 
education  the  same  advantages  as  the  Collegiate  course 
affords  to  the  Matriculated  students,  in  the  way  of 
Honors  and  Scholarships,  and  eventuallyaDegree? — Yes. 

What  I wish  to  effect  by  my  plan  is  this — that  a man 
should  get  a Degree  really  valuable — that  it  should 
possess  some  money  value — that,  in  fact,  you  should  give 
a man  a Certificate  that  he  has  studied  certain  subjects, 
of  a certain  character,  at  a certain  time,  and  in  a certain 
place.  These  subjects  may  be  of  various  kinds,  which 
our  present  course  for  the  Degree  does  not  include. 

We  give  them  too  much,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
little — too  many  subjects,  and  too  little  of  any  of  those 
subjects.  Professor  Smith  has  made  some  observations 
with  respect  to  Physical  Geography.  This  class  has  led 
to  considerable  misunderstanding;  and  I believe  the 
Council  has  it  not  in  their  power  to  remedy  it.  The 
subject  of  Physical  Geography  is  not  recognised  in 
either  Professor  Smith’s  Patent  or  in  mine;  and  I 
think  the  suggestion  of  considerable  importance,  that 
the  subject  of  Physical  Geography  ought  to  be  attached 
to  the  Geological  Chair.  This  suggestion,  I am  inclined 
to  believe,  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Professors 
of  the  several  Colleges. 

2932.  [John  Blytli,  m.d. — I beg  to  state,  that  from 
the  opening  of  the  College  to  this  day,  I have  met 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  from  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  ; and  not  only  has  there  been  no  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  President,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hearty 
co-operation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
delivered  a portion  of  my  lectures  when  I was  ill. 

Chairman. — The  Commissioners  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  any  question  to  you  on  this  subject,  as  your 
evidence  implied  that  you  had  met  with  no  obstruction, 
in  the  performance  of  your  duties,  from  the  President.] 

2938.  I may  be  permitted  to  express  my  adoption  of 
the  sentiment  just  uttered  by  Professor  Blytli.  I have 
also  experienced  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  most  cordial 
co-operation  from  all  the  Professors. 


Alexander  Jack , a.m.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
sworn  and  examined. 

2934.  Chairman ,—IIave  you  any  observations  to  Alexander 
address  to  the  Commissioners,  respecting  your  class  ? — Jack<  A-M- 
I wish  to  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  with  respect  to 

the  Diploma  now  granted  by  the  University,  I would 
suggest  the  abolition  of  its  present  title.  It  professes 
to  be  what  it  is  not,  namely,  an  authority  to  young  men 
to  practise  Engineering.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  one  practising  as  an  Engineer,  if  he  can  only  get 
persons  to  employ  him.  The  teaching  in  College  is 
merely  the  teaching  of  principles  which  are  to  guide 
him  afterwards,  and  enable  him  more  thoroughly  to 
master  his  subject.  To  examine  a young  man,  two 
years  after  he  has  left  College,  and  involve  him  in  a 
certain  amount  of  expense,  for  the  obtaining  of  that 
which  is  valueless  to  him,  is,  in  my  opinion,  injudicious. 

The  man  who  leaves  College,  and  does  not  afterwards 
take  out  the  Diploma,  does  just  as  well ; and  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  meeting  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way 
of  getting  this  Diploma  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no 
students  from  this  College  have  ever  taken  it. 

2935.  Why  do  you  say  the  Diploma  is  valueless  ? — 

Because  any  man  can  practise  as  an  Engineer;  he  does 

2 E 2 
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The  not  require  official  authority  to  do  so.  Then  as  regards  the 
Queen’s  recommendation  of  a Diploma,  issued  after  a few  hours’ 

' CorkE>  exani'nati°njI's'r°Md  notconsider  itto  be  of  the  least  value 

’ in  the  estimation  of  an  Engineer,  because  he  might  say 

Alexander  that  the  knowledge  and  capabilities  of  the  student  who 
Jack,  a.m.  Stained  it  had  not  been  tested  by  a man  who  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  them,  and  that,  practically, 
it  was  of  no  importance.  The  Diploma,  then,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  is  of  no  use ; but,  in  my  opinion,  its  exist- 
ence operates  disadvantageously  to  the  student.  The 
students  have  always  been  content  with  the  Certificate 
which  we  have  issued  from  this  College ; and  during  the 
few  years — one  or  two  years,  during  which,  I believe, 
this  Certificate  was  discontinued — the  number  of  stu- 
dents fell  off ; but  the  number  has  come  up  again  since 
the  Certificate  was  re-issued,  which,  I think,  has  mainly 
depended  on  that  circumstance.  I would  propose  to 
abolish  this  troublesome  University  Diploma,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a simple  Certificate,  to  be  issued  by  the 
College  as  at  present.  The  reason  I recommend  a Certifi- 
cate to  be  substituted  for  theDiploma  is,  that  having  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  a man,  whom  I recognise 
as  competent  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
utility  of  this  Diploma,  he  told  me  this  Certificate  would 
be  of  more  practical  use  to  the  student,  and  that  no  En- 
gineer would  pay  attention  to  the  University  Diploma. 
I think  that  there  should  be  also  some  change  made 
in  the  Engineering  curriculum.  There  is  such  a num- 
ber of  subjects  crowded  into  the  Second  year  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  the  student  to  manage  them  all. 
Many  students  having  passed  the  Second  year,  stay 
with  me  another  year,  in  order  to  master  their  subject 
completely.  The  extension  of  the  present  curriculum 
to  three  years,  and  the  issuing  simply  of  a Certifi- 
cate of  a man’s  having  attended  this  course,  and 
passed  his  Examinations,  would,  in  my  opinion,  very 
much  improve  the  constitution  of  the  Engineering 
School.  I find  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the 
students  prepared  in  a sufficient  amount  of  Mathematics. 
It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  one  Mathematical  Pro- 
fessor to  give  the  different  classes  the  Mathematical 
instruction  at  present  required  in  the  College.  I spoke 
to  Dr.  Boole  on  the  subject,  and  he  told  me  at  one 
time  he  employed  a Senior  Scholar ; but  the  services  of 
a Senior  Scholar  are  not  now  to  be  obtained,  as  there 
is  not  one  in  his  department.  I would  submit  that  the 
Senior  Scholars  might  easily  be  made  more  useful  than 
they  are  at  present,  by  a diminution  of  the  number,  a 
consequent  increase  in  the  value  of  the  Scholarships,  and 
their  continuation  for  more  than  a year,  for  example, 
by  allowing  a man  to  hold  his  Senior  Scholarship  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  to  re-oceupy  it  if  no  better  man  pre- 
sented himself.  Thus  the  Scholarships  would  be  rendered 
of  great  value,  and  would  enable  a man  to  prosecute  his 
own  studies.  Further,  all  the  Senior  Scholarships  are 
seldom  filled  up,  and  the  money  allotted  to  them  might 
be  most  usefully  applied  in  increasing  the  practical  value 
of  the  Senior  Scholarships  in  those  departments  of  the 
College  which  require  additional  teaching. 

2936.  With  regard  to  your  communication  with  Pro- 
fessor Boole,  did  you  not  require  him  to  give  lectures  on 
SphericalTrigonometry,  in  its  application  to  Astronomy? 
— I did  request  him  to  do  that,  and  he  said  that  some  of 
the  students  in  the  Engineering  School  could  not  take 
up  that  subject,  but  acknowledged  that  a large  propor- 
tion of  them  could.  The  only  thing  I could  propose 
under  the  circumstances  was,  to  put  those  men  to  attend 
both  the  First-year  class,  and  the  Second-year  class 
on  different  days — on  the  days  that  the  Second-year 
students  were  learning  Spherical  Trigonometry,  to  put 
some  of  the  First-year  men  into  that.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Dr.  Boole  did  not  do  every  thing  that  one  man 
could  do — but  I say  that  one  man  could  not  perform  that 
amount  of  Mathematical  teaching  which  is  necessary  for 
the  different  classes  of  students ; and  I only  make  the 
suggestion  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  Senior 
Scholars,  in  order  that  they  might  help  the  Professors 
in  the  vast  amount  of  duty  they  have  in  some  cases  to 
perform.  The  Commissioners  will  allow  me  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  expediency  of  Professor  Boole’s  three- 
fold division  of  the  studies  after  the  First  year,  into  the 
Languages,  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  the  Sciences 


of  Observation — tho  Natural  Sciences.  This  change  is  The 
somewhat  analogous  to  what  is  now  in  operation  for  Queen’s 
Honors  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  I think  that  this  c®lle«e, 
division  would  have  many  advantages ; one  would  be  0UK' 
that  in  the  Sciences  of  Observation  and  Experiment,  the  Alexander 
advantage  which  has  been  alluded  to  of  giving  Practical, 
Laboratory  instruction  might  easily  be  obtained. 

2937.  Do  you  mean  this  plan  of  yours  to  be  optional 

at  the  end  of  the  year? — Yes.  The  subject  of  Logic 
is  connected  partly  with  Language,  and  partly  with 
the  Science  of  Observation.  'It  might  be  very  fairly 
included  in  the  different  Degrees.  I wish  to  mention 
these  two  points  in  connexion  with  tho  three-fold  di- 
vision, as  I believe  they  have  not  been  taken  notice  of 
by  the  Professor  who  first  brought  the  subject  forward, 
and  apart  from  the  observation  that  tlio  tliree-fold 
Degree 

2938.  Mr.  Price. — What  do  yon  mean  ? — So  far  as  I 
have  heard  from  the  various  Professors,  there  were,  at 
least,  two  Degrees  to  be  given,  in  which  were  to  be  in- 
cluded the  different  parts  of  Logic  suitable  to  each 
Degree.  For  instance,  the  Classical  Degree  would  re- 
present not  only  that  the  student  had  studied  the 
ancient  authors,  as  to  Language,  but  also  philosophically. 

That  would  include  a certain  amount  of  Logic,  and, 
therefore,  a certain  amount  of  attendance  on  the  Logic 
course.  So  with  respect  to  the  other  Degree,  a certain 
amount  of  Logic  should  be  taken  up. 

2939.  Mr.  Gibson. — Y ou  have  referred  to  the  Honor 
Examinations  in  Trinity  College,  as  only  requiring  tho 
course  of  study  you  have  sketched.  Does  not  the  Pass 
Degree  Examination  embrace  all  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  ? — It  does  not. 

2940.  Is  there  no  Pass  Examination  at  all  in  Trinity 
College  ? — There  is,  practically,  none.  The  last  College 
Examination  is  a Degree  Examination. 

2941.  How  so  ? — Because  no  man  can  get  his  Degree 
who  does  not  pass  it. 

2942.  Is  he  examined  in  all  the  different  depart- 
ments, in  the  same  way  as  the  student  is  examined  in 
the  Queen’s  University? — He  is  examined  in  two  ne- 
cessary subjects,  Astronomy  and  Ethics.  There  are 
three  other  courses,  any  two  of  which  he  may  choose  ; 
but  if  he  be  a professional  student,  he  is  obliged  only  to 
take  one.  The  amount  of  necessary  Logic  in  which  he 
is  obliged  to  pass  is  extremely  small.  He  is  obliged 
to  pass  an  extremely  small  Ethical  course,  and  a small 
course  of  Astronomy. 

2943.  Your  assimilation  exists  only  with  reference 
to  the  Honor  Examinations? — The  course  of  study 
prescribed  in  the  Dublin  University  is  marked  out  by 
Term  Examinations,  not  by  the  lectures  attended.  We 
must  take  the  Term  Examinations  in  order  to  define 
the  course  of  study,  just  like  the  course  of  lectures  pre- 
scribed here.  In  the  Dublin  University,  some  years 
ago,  Classics  were  permitted  to  be  given  up  in  the  fourth 
year,  and  the  student  in  the  Science  portion  was  only 
obliged  to  pass  a course  in  Ethics,  Astronomy,  and  in 
Experimental  and  Mathematical  Physics.  This  privilege 
has  been  extended  to  some  extent,  to  the  Junior  Sopliister 
year.  The  principle  adopted  is  that  of  separating  the 
Pass  men  into  Classical  and  Science  men.  Ethics  and 
Astronomy  only  are  absolutely  required  for  the  Degree’. 

Ethics  is  considered  a parent  subject,  which  both  Classical 
and  Science  men  take  up ; so,  also,  is  a certain  popular 
knowledge  of  Astronomy.  Besides,  there  are  three  ad- 
ditional courses — Mathematical  Physics,  Experimental 
Physics,  and  Classics — and  a man  takes  up  any  two 
of  these  that  he  likes.  A Science  man  may  take  up 
Classics  for  his  Degree,  or  not,  if  he  please. 

2944.  Mr.  Price. — Therefore  you  mean  to  say,  that 
the  principle  which  you  advocate  for  adoption  here,  is 
practically  carried  out  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ? — 
Practically ; a man  attaining  his  last  year  may  look  at 
a Classical  book  or  not,  as  he  likes. 

2945.  Do  I understand  aright  that  the  man  who  gets 
his  Degree  in  Trinity  College,  has  had  to  pass  through  a 
succession  of  Term  Examinations?— Yes. 

2946.  Not  one  Examination? — No. 

2947.  Supposing  that  a man  is  rejected  at  one  of 
these  Term  Examinations,  does  that  obliterate  the 
Term  ? — Not  exactly. 
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The  2948.  Has  he  another  trial  ? — He  is  obliged  only  to 
Queen’s  put  in  four  Examinations  for  two  years,  and  in  each 
College,  year  there  being  three  Examinations,  he  has  only  to 
ConK'  put  in  four  out  of  six. 

Alexander  2949.  So  that  after  the  student  has  passed  one  Ex- 
jack,  a.m.  animation  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  which 
is,  practically  speaking,  in  about  eighteen  months  after 
he  has  entered,  ho  may  give  up  Classics,  which  gives  an 
opportunity  to  the  Science  man  to  read  up1? — TJp  to  the 
period  at  which  the  Examination  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  year,  Classics  are  necessary. 

2950.  Mr.  Gibson. — Terms  in  Trinity  College  may 
bo  kept  in  two  ways,  by  attendance  on  lectures  or  by 
passing  the  Term  Examinations? — Attendance  on  lec- 
tures is  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  one  Examination. 

2951.  But  the  student  has  only  to  pass  one  Examina- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  Term  in  order  to  get  credit  for 
his  Term  ? — Yes ; the  general  rule  is  that  he  must  pass 
one  Examination  or  keep  a Term  by  lectures. 

2952.  Mr.  Price. — The  student  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  obliged  to  devote  two  years  to  the  study 
of  Classics,  then  he  is  allowed  the  remainder  of  his 
time  to  attend,  if  he  chooses,  a more  specific  course; 
but  the  student  here,  if  he  devotes  himself,  for  instance, 
to  the  study  of  Physics,  is  obliged  to  keep  up  his 
Classical  knowledge  before  he  goes  in  for  the  Degree. 
He  is  practically,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  relieved 
of  that,  two  years  previous  to  taking  his  Degree  ? — Yes. 

2953.  Have  you  any  other  observation  you  wish  to 
make  ? — I quite  agree  in  the  principle  that  the  teaching 
Body  of  the  Colleges  should  be  represented  on  the 
University  Senate,  and  that  the  system  of  Examinations 
in  the  University  should  be  brought  more  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  teaching  in  the  Colleges  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  Examinations  in  the  Queen’s  University 
are,  I conceive,  placed  in  tho  hands  of  men  who  are  in  a 
great  measure  unacquainted  with  what  is  taught  in  the 
Colleges ; and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  the  student 
his  subject,  in  such  a way  as  to  be  able  to  answer  an 
Examiner,  who  can  exercise  a wide  scope  of  discretion 
in  the  treatment  of  his  subject. 

2954.  "What  do  you  ask  ? — That  the  system  of  Ex- 
amination in  the  Queen’s  University  should  be  so 
changed,  that  while  the  Examiners  should  be  Professors 
of  the  Colleges,  in  order  to  prevent  the  student’s  being 
examined  by  his  own  Professor  solely  there  should  be 
two  Professors,  so  that  the  student  should  have  a strange 
Examiner  while  having  the  benefit  of  his  own  Professor. 

2955.  Would  you  not  say  that  if  a strange  Professor 
did  not  examine  the  student,  you  would  run  the  risk  of 
driving  him  into  ruts?  If  the  three  Colleges  required 
the  same  subjects,  the  same  books,  and  the  same 
course  of  examination,  would  not  the  tendency  of  the 
Examiner  be  to  make  his  questions  exact  transcripts 
of  what  was  taught  in  the  Colleges,  and  would  you 
not  thereby  lose  tho  benefit  of  a strange  Examiner,  who 
would  look  at  the  subject  in  a different  point  of  view  ? — 
At  preseut  it  is  found  that  the  general  views  prevalent 
among  the  Professors  themselves,  and  also  among  the 
students  on  the  various  subjects,  are  so  widely  different, 
that  when  an  Examiner  from  one  of  tho  Queen’s  Col- 
leges happens  to  examine  his  own  students,  they  have 
a far  better  chance  than  if  another  Examiner  were 
brought  in. 

2956.  I thought  you  objected  to  a stranger? — What 
I mean  to  say  is,  that  our  students  go  up  to  be  ex- 
amined by  men  engaged,  in  fact,  in  rival  Institutions 
in  the  country. 

2957.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  students  who  are  examined 
are  supposed  to  have  studied  a certain  course,  and  to  be 
able  to  answer  what  a man  well  educated  in  it  should 
be  able  to  answer? — But  in  the  course  the  Under- 
graduate goes  through,  the  Examiner  will  always  have 
particular  ideas  which  ho  cannot  help  bringing  forward 
at  his  Examination,  and  consequently  the  student  who  has 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  what  liis  particular 
notions  may  be,  is  totally  unprepared  to  meet  his  views. 

2958.  Y our  objection,  then,  is  to  the  student  being 
examined  by  any  Professor,  but  one  belonging  to  his 
own  College  ?- — That  is  my  objection. 

2959.  You  may  entertain  special  views  upon  a par- 
ticular subject,  and  different  views  may  be  entertained 


in  Belfast,  so  that  the  Belfast  man  is  subjected  to  the  The 
inconvenience  of  being  examined  in  special  views,  with  Queen's 
which  he  is  not  acquainted  ? — I object  to  a student’s  Cjp-1-1301 
being  examined  in  a subject  by  a single  Examiner.  ConK' 

2960.  Do  you  contemplate  a stranger  to  the  Queen’s  Alexander 
Colleges  altogether? — No;  I would  strongly  object  to  Jack' AM- 
that.  Two  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should, 

at  least,  examine  every  student. 

2961.  But  all  Queen’s  Colleges  men  ? — They  ought 
to  be  all  Queen’s  Colleges  men.  Two  Professors 
should  examine  in  each  department.  I would  exclude 
strangers,  because  I believe  them  generally  to  be  mis- 
taken as  to  what  kind  of  instruction  is  given  in  the 
Colleges,  and  accordingly  unable  to  test  the  knowledge 
of  the  students. 

2962.  Chairman. — Have  you  met  with  any  obstruc- 
tion in  the  performance  of  your  duties,  in  consequence 
of  the  differences  which  have  occurred  in  this  College  ? 

— No ; I have  always  received  the  greatest  co-operation 
both  from  the  President  and  Vice-President,  in  the 
carrying  on  of  my  department.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Commissioners,  I shall  prepare  and  hand  in  a 
sketch  of  the  changes  which  I think  should  be  made 
in  the  courses  here.* 


Edmund  Murphy,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  further 
examined. 

2963.  Have  you  any  observations  that  you  wish  to  Edmund 
address  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  your  depart- 
ment  ? — I beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  want  of  some 
means  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  my  class  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  a very  serious  inconvenience  to 

me  in  my  teaching. 

2964.  Is  there  not  a Model  Farm  in  connexion  with 
the  National  Board  of  Education,  not  far  from  the  Col- 
lege?— There  is  one  being  established.  An  attempt 
was  made  soon  after  I came  to  this  College,  in  1 849,  to 
get  possession  of  a piece  of  land  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a Model  Farm,  as  much  as  possible  in  con- 
nexion with  the  College.  There  was,  as  Sir  Robert  Kane 
has  informed  the  Commissioners,  a sum  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  amounting  to  £5,000,  which 
they  were  willing  to  devote  to  the  establishment  of  an 
Agricultural  School,  or  Schools  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 

An  effort  was  made  to  get  possession  of  this,  but  a proviso 
was  made  that  a certain  amount  of  subscriptions  should 
bo  raised  in  addition.  We  were  not  able  to  get  up  the 
requisite  amount  of  subscriptions,  and  the  matter  ended; 
the  greater  part  of  this  £5,000  being  turned  over  to 
the  National  Board,  who  undertook,  in  three  years, 

to  establish  a Model  Farm.  Nothing  has  been  since  • 
done  until  recently.  Plans  have  been  prepared  and 
estimates  made  for  the  formation  of  farm  buildings,  and 
I believe,  in  future,  I will  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  my  class  to  witness  the  operations  of  farming, 
without  which  it  could  not  be  expected  that  I should 
be  successful  in  obtaining  a class. 

2965.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  there  a growing  interest 
felt  in  Agricultural  pursuits  in  the  South  of  Ireland? 

— The  rise  in  the  price  of  Agricultural  produce  has 
been  so  great  lately,  that  it  has  created  great  interest 
in  Agricultural  pursuits. 

2966.  Are  there  Agricultural  Associations  formed 
among  the  farmers  of  this  portion  of  the  country? — 
Recently  in  Cork  one  has  been  formed  which,  I venture 
to  prophesy,  will  be  a successful  one ; others  are  reviving, 
or  being  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

2967.  Chairman. — How  many  pupils  have  you  at 
present  ? — Ten  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  class.  I wish 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  this 
point — that  young  men  can  come  from  other  depart- 
ments in  the  College,  and,  take  up  the  Scholarships  in 
my  department.  It  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
students  come  from  the  department  of  Engineering,  or 
Arts,  and  being  so  much  bettev  educated  than  the  young 
men  intended  for  following  the.  profession  of  farming, 
they  carry  away  the  Agricultural  Scholarships.  The 
result  of  this  system  is,  that  this  year  there  was  a 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  328. 
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The  gentleman  who  took  Scholarship  whom  I never  saw. 
Queen’s  J am  now  delivering  a course  of  lectures  to  the  class 
Cork  E’  *n  ^ich  he  should  be ; but  he  lias  never  appeared. 

‘ Another  gentleman,  also,  in  the  higher  departments, 

Edmund  has  taken  a Scholarship  in  my  department,  so  I do  not 
Murphy,  0tj  eot  to  Professor  Harkness’s  plan  of  doing  away  with 
the  Scholarships,  as  my  bond  fide  students  derive  very 
little  benefit  from  them. 

2968.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  by  which  that  can  he  prevented? — I would 
suggest  that  Agriculture  be  one  of  the  subjects  in 
which  persons  offering  themselves  for  First-year  Scho- 
larship in  my  department  should  be  prepared.  I 
have  frequently  suggested  before  now  that  persons 
coming  to  take  Scholarships  in  Agriculture  ought  to 
come  prepared  in  some  small  degree.  They  come  totally 
unprepared  ; and  they  are  so  young,  with  few  exceptions, 
that  they  do  not  derive  the  information  from  attending 
the  class  that  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  more 
matured  students. 

2969.  Is  there  notan  Examination  of  the  students  on 
the  subject  of  Agriculture,  previous  to  awarding  Scho- 
larships ? — Not  the  First  year. 

2970.  Mr.  Price. — Then  the  system  works  in  this 
way,  that  a person  may  enter  for  Agricultural  Scholar- 
ship and  obtain  it,  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
going  on  to  Agriculture  ? — Such  is  the  fact,  and  such 
has  been  the  result,  and  the  practice. 

2971.  For  all  Agricultural  purposes,  the  Scholarship 
is  no  use  to  him  ? — No  use ; and  worse  than  that,  the 
system  prevents  others  who  are  intended  for  Agricul- 
ture, taking  that  department. 

2972.  Are  you  aware  how  it  was  that  the  Board  of 
Colleges  framed  the  Statutes  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
this  admissible  ? — I am  not. 


John  Hyatt,  ll.d.,  Yice-President,  &c.,  further  examined. 

John  Rydu,  2973.  The  Council  last  year  made  a regulation  which 
il.d.  -will  remedy  the  evil  of  which  Professor  Murphy  com- 
plains, and  by  which  both  those  gentlemen  he  has 
alluded  to,  will  forfeit  their  Scholarships. 

2974.  What  is  the  regulation? — That  the  Scholar 
who  does  not  attend  the  lectures  of  the  department  in 
which  be  obtains  the  Scholarship,  shall  forfeit  it. 

2975.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  not  the  Scholar  receive 
the  emoluments  attached  to  the  Scholarship  when  he 
obtains  it? — He  is  entitled  to  a quarter’s  pay  on  getting 
the  Scholarship.  The  course  of  practice  is  this — when 
a student  obtains  Scholarship  in  any  Faculty,  we  think 
he  is  entitled  to  the  first  quarter’s  pay  at  once;  for 
though  he  may  not  attend  the  lectures  of  the  First  Term, 
he  may  still  attend  sufficient  lectures  to  be  entitled  to 
go  in  for  the  Annual  Examination. 

2976.  Chairman. — When  was  the  change  made  to 
which  you  have  referred  ? — Last  Session. 

2977.  Sir  T.  N.  Eedington. — Why  was  not  this  rule 
made  before? — The  Council  had  some  doubt  about 
interfering  with  the  Scholarships  in  that  way.  The 
Scholarships  being  in  the  nature  of  prizes,  the  legal  ques- 
tion was  not  quite  clear  whether  it  was  necessary  that 
the  persons  who  obtained  them  should  prosecute  the 
subjects  for  which  they  were  allocated.  We  can  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  Scholar  on  the  lectures  of  his 
department  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Profes- 
sor’s class  roll ; and  we  have  now  made  the  rule  that  he 
must  attend  the  lectures  of  the  department  in  which 
he  obtains  the  Scholarship. 

2978.  Has  any  rule  been  made  by  the  Council  with 
reference  to  the  Examination  for  the  First-year  Agri- 
cultural Scholarships.  There  is  no  Examination  at 
present  in  any  thing  connected  with  Agriculture  ? — It 
has  been  the  constant  practice,  that  a man  abandons  his 
studies  in  one  Faculty  and  obtains  Scholarships  in 
another. 

2979.  A3  I understand,  there  is  a Scholarship  Exa- 
mination immediately  after  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion, for  the  First-year  Scholarships  in  Agriculture ; is 
there  any  Examination  whatever  in  Agriculture? — Not 
in  the  First  year.  The  student  enters  for  the  purpose  of 


studying  Agriculture ; and  he  is  examined  in  those  pre-  The  ' 
liminary  subjects  which  make  him  competent  to  pursue  Queen's 
Agriculture.  College, 

2980.  In  the  case  of  Law  I find  that  the  Examination 

for  the  First-year  Scholarships  is  upon  subjects  con-  Joiinitijau 
nected  with  Law  ? — That  was  a change  made  in  the 
curriculum  immediately  after  the  College  opened  of 
which  I never  saw  the  propriety. 

2981.  Is  it  the  Council  that  frames  the  curriculum  for 
these  Scholarships? — Yes;  and  the  change  was  made 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Professors  of  the  Legal  Faculty. 

I think,  before  that,  the  Examination  involved  only 
subjects  in  Literature  and  Science.  In  some  degree  the 
Senate  regulates  the  Scholarships,  because  the  Scholar- 
ships are  founded  on  the  curriculum,  and  the  curriculum 
must  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Senate. 


Edmund  Murphy,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  further 
examined. 

2982.  Chairman. — By  what  class  in  the  community  Edmund 
are  the  advantages  arising  from  attendance  on  your 
course  chiefly  made  use  of  ?— It  was  reasonable  to  have  A'u' 
supposed  that  the  opportunity  of  getting  instruction  in 
Agriculture,  would  be  very  highly  valued  by  the  gentry 

in  order  to  qualify  their  sous  for  managing  property  or 
becoming  Land  Agents ; but  they  do  not  seem  to  appre- 
ciate, as  it  was  supposed  they  would,  the  Scientific  know- 
ledge of  Agriculture.  The  lower  and  middle  classes 
have  now  most  excellent  opportunities  for  acquiring  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Agriculture,  through  the 
agency  of  the  National  Board.  This  gives  the  general 
class  of  people  the  opportunity  of  learning  Agriculture  ; 
but  there  is  no  opportunity,  that  I am  aware  of,  in  the 
country  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  acquiring  an  educa- 
tion like  what  is  given  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  the 
subject  of  Agriculture.  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Natural 
History,  are  taught  to  them  in  such  a way  as  to  bo 
really  valuable  to  them  for  Agricultural  purposes,  and 
the  only  deficiency  is  the  want  of  an  opportunity  of 
showing  them  practical  farming  operations. 

2983.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  any  pupils,  educated  in  the 
National  Model  Agricultural  Schools,  come  to  you  to 
get  a more  extensive  or  more  enlarged  knowledge  of 
the  subject? — Not  any,  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of 
living  in  Cork  would  be  too  great. 

2984.  The  First-year  Scholarships  would  assist  them 
a little? — Yes;  but  they  would  have  no  chance  of 
getting  First-year  Scholarships  unless  they  were  highly 
educated.  If  there  was,  as  there  might  he,  attached  to 
the  buildings  about  being  constructed  three-quarters  of 
a mile  from  the  College,  a Hall  of  Residence  for  the 
students  attending  the  Agricultural  class  here,  no  doubt 
there  would  soon  be  a numerous  attendance.  They  are 
about  building  extensive  and  most  expensive  farm 
offices  and  residences  for  the  working  class  of  Agricul- 
turists ; and  if  to  that  there  could  be  attached  a Hall  of 
Residence  for  the  class  who  would  attend  the  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  this  College,  who  would  pay 
much  higher  than  the  working  class  would,  and  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  going  on,  1 
then  think  I might  suggest  the  expediency  of  getting  a 
farm  attached  to  the  College;  but  I suppose  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  that,  except  in  the  modified  way  we 
have  it.  If  a farm  was  possessed  by  the  College,  it 
should  be  really  in  connexion  with  the  College. 

2985.  Chairman. — Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  farm 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  National  Board  of  Educa- 
tion?— One  hundred  and  twenty-six  acres.  I was 
instrumental  in  getting  it  for  the  Board  in  1851,  at  a 
very  low  rate,  in  comparison  to  what  it  would  bring 
now.  I wish  also  to  observe  that  in  the  Prospectus  our 
students  are  stated  to  bo  instructed  in  Surveying, 
Mapping,  and  Farm  Architecture.  These  are  very 
important  departments  to  young  men  educated  in  such 
an  Institution  as  this ; hut  up  to  this  time  they  have 
never  got  any  instruction  in  those  departments.  Tho 
consequence  is,  that  the  young  men  who  go  out  of 
College  from  my  class,  do  not  know  how  to  erect  a 
piggery,  or  how  to  make  out  a plan  or  estimate  for  it. 
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The  ' It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  information 
Queen’s  should  be  given. 

^°CobkE'  2986.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  not  the  proper  arrangement 

' of  Farm  Buildings  form  part  of  your  instruction  ? — It 

Mmund  does,  so  far  as  I can  supplement  it.  All  I can  do  is  to 
Murphy,  draw  the  attention  of  the  students  to  the  proper  posi- 
A,B'  tion  of  Farm  Buildings  and  their  extent,  without  ex- 
plaining to  them  their  construction. 

2987.  Mr.  Price. — Another  department  in  Agricul- 
tural education  is  Farm  Accounts  ? — I give  instruction 
in  them. 

2988.  It  is,  I believe,  a very  vexed  question  as  to 
what  is  the  best  method  of  Farming  Accounts.  Have 
you  any  particular  system  of  your  own,  or  do  you 
follow  in  any  old  path  ? — I adopt  the  principle  of 
teaching  the  student  how  to  keep  the  ordinary  Cash 
Account,  and  a Debtor  and  Creditor  Account. 

2989.  You  do  not  recommend  as  a text-hook  any  of 
those  books  on  Fanning  Accounts,  which  have  been 


prepared  by  various  authorities? — They  are  too  com-  The 
plicated,  and  would  occupy  too  much  of  the  time  of  Queen’s 
practical  men.  The  desiderata  in  my  department  are  College, 
the  means  of  Practical  Instruction,  and  the  means  of  0Rg* 
residence  for  the  higher  class  of  students.  Edmund 

2990.  In  Scotland  and  England  the  sons  of  the  gentry  Murphy, 
wishing  to  become  Agriculturists,  are  sent  to  extensive 
farmers? — Yes;  but  when  they  go  there  they  are  far 

from  receiving  the  amount  of  instruction  which  they 
would  get  here,  even  without  the  changes  I propose. 

2991.  Is  it  not  more  practical? — They  get  a good 
deal  of  fox-hunting  and  running  about. 

2992.  Chairman. — Have  you  met  with  any  obstruc- 
tion in  the  performance  of  your  duty  in  consequence  of 
the  unhappy  differences  which  have  arisen  in  this 
College  ? — Very  far  from  it.  I have  received  the 
utmost  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  in  carrying  out  any  suggestions  I have 
made  for  the  advancement  of  my  department. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 

Cork  (Fifth  Day),  13th  March,  1857. 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare  (Chairman) ; Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Boss,  Secretary.  ■ 


J.  Henry  Corbett,  m.d.,  l.r.c.s.i.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  sworn  and  examined. 

J.  Henry  2993.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 

Corbett,  m'd.  Physiology  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

i.B.c.s.1.  2994.  Can  you  state  whether  the  Clarendon  building 

affords  sufficient  accommodation  for  carrying  on  your 
department? — The  accommodation  is  totally  inadequate. 

2995.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  building  was  erected  ? — I was  not  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  in  this  College  when  that  building 
was  erected.  I have  been  here  only  since  1854;  but, 
so  far  as  I am  aware,  the  fact  was  that  when  the  College 
opened,  the  accommodation  for  the  Medical  students  was 
found  to  be  totally  inadequate,  and  Lord  Clarendon,  out 
of  his  own  purse,  granted  the  means  for  the  erection  of 
the  present  building,  in  order  that  the  department  of 
Anatomy  might  be  carried  on  in  a temporary  manner. 

2996.  Can  you  state  in  what  respect  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  by  the  present  building  is  defective? — My 
idea  is,  that  generally  the  building  is  totally  inadequate 
for  the  purpose  intended.  The  theatre  is  too  small,  and 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  students,  and  particularly 
inconvenient  for  the  delivery  of  lectures. 

2997.  Has  there  been  any  application  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  a grant  of  money  to  enlarge  it? — Yes.  The 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  on  two  or  three  occasions,  adopted 
memorials,  which  they  forwarded  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant. Plans  and  estimates,  I believe,  were  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Works. 

2998.  What  amount  of  money  was  it  estimated  would 
be  required  to  put  the  building  in  a proper  state? — From 
£1,500  to  £2,000. 

2999.  Have  you  seen  the  plans  which  were  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Works? — Yes.  I have  seen  some  of  them. 

3000.  Do  you  think,  if  these  plans  were  fully  carried 
out,  that  there  would  then  he  sufficient  accommodation? 
— I think  there  would  be;  but  I would  prefer  that 
there  should  he  more  accommodation  even  than  is  pro- 
vided by  these  plans,  for  the  Medical  School  is  at  pre- 
sent large,  and  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  increasing. 

3001.  How  many  students  have  you  at  present  at- 
tending your  lectures? — -Nearly  sixty  students  studying 
Anatomy  in  all  its  departments.  There  are  forty- 
seven  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  forty-nine  in 
Practical  Anatomy;  but  if  I calculate  the  total  number 
of  students,  they  would  amount  this  year  to  sixty,  be- 
cause some  students  study  Practical  Anatomy  who  do 
not  attend  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  students  of  the  First  year  who 
attend  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  are  not  students 
in  Practical  Anatomy. 

3002.  Is  there  an  Anatomical  Museum  attached  to 
the  College? — There  is  a small  room  for  Anatomical  Pre- 


parations, but  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  accommodate  J-  Henry 
them  properly.  The  Preparations  in  the  Anatomical  C°rbett-!l-^ 
Museum  should  he  arranged  in  succession  and  order,  so  L'E'C'S'1' 
that  each  Preparation  could  be  instantly  recognised. 

They  are  at  present  crowded  together  in  a very  un- 
suitable manner. 

3003.  We  were  informed  in  Belfast  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  have  the  Anatomical  Museum  near  the 
lecture-room.  Is  that  not  your  opinion? — It  is  most 
essential,  because  a number  of  these  Preparations  have 
to  be  conveyed  every  day  into  the  theatre,  and  returned 
to  the  Museum  again  after  being  used  by  the  Professor. 

3004.  Are  not  these  Preparations  of  such  a nature  as 
to  be  liable  to  be  very  much  injured  by  being  carried 
any  distance? — It  is  highly  injurious  to  them.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Anatomical  Preparations  in  the  Museum, 
there  is  a considerable  collection  of  Pathological  Prepa- 
rations in  this  College  placed  in  a room  belonging  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  these  would  likewise  require  to  be 
placed  in  a suitable  building. 

3005.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  ad- 
, dress  to  the  Commissioners  relative  to  your  department? 

—I  differ  from  a great  many  of  the  Professors  in  the 
circumstance  that  I have  no  plan  to  propose,  nor  any 
change  to  suggest.  I think  it  is  highly  injurious  to 
Institutions  like  these  to  have  constant  mutations.  I 
quite  differ  from  many  of  the  Professors  in  the  proposals 
which  they  have  made. 

3006.  In  the  question  I put  to  you  I alluded  to  your 
own  particular  department  ?— With  regard  to  my  own 
department  I wish  to  make  one  remark.  With  re- 
ference to  the  time  which  some  of  the  Professors  re- 
quire for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  I can  state  that 
there  are  Professors  in  the  Medical  department  occupied 
double  the  time  it  was  contemplated  they  should  be. 

3007.  Mr.  Price. — Is  this  voluntary  time? — Strictly 
voluntary.  With  respect  to  my  own  department,  I can 
say  that  I could  not,  with  satisfaction  to  myself,  nor 
with  advantage  to  the  College,  conduct  my  instruction 
if  I only  devoted  to  it  the  nominal  time  allotted  to  me. 

300S.  Mr.  Gibson H you  only  devoted  the  time 

specified  for  the  instruction  of  your  class,  it  might  be  in 
accordance  with  the  letter,  hut  not  with  the  spirit  of  a 
Professor’s  duty? — Certainly.  I consider  that  the  Medi- 
cal School  could  not  at  all  have  arrived  at  its  present 
state  of  success  if  the  Professors  had  limited  themselves  to 
the  amount  of  time  which  is  contemplated  by  the  (gene- 
ral arrangements  of  the  College. 

3009.  Chairman. — Ilavo  you  any  observations  to 
make  with  respect  to  the  Hospitals  in  Cork? — I under- 
stand that  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
has  some  plan  to  propose  with  regard  to  the  Hospitals, 
and  I should,  therefore,  prefer  not  to  make  any  obser- 
vations respecting  them. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION, 


The  3010.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  Hospital  subjects  easily  pro- 
Queen’s  cured  ? — Quite  so.  Nothing  can  be  more  complete 
than  the  arrangements  in  that  respect;  and  I should 

’ say  that  probably  there  is  no  Medical  School  in  the 

j.  Henry  British  Empire  where  the  students  have  more  facilities 
HKcsfD'  Pursu^ng  a thorough  study  of  Anatomy  iu  every 
respect.  I wish  to  state,  as  it  has  been  generally 
represented  and  generally  believed,  that  the  students  in 
Medicine  are  an  idle  class,  and  that,  probably  as  a 
general  rule,  their  conduct  is  not  as  regular  as  that  of 
the  other  students 

3011.  Mr.  Price. — Perhaps  you  are  alluding  to  a re- 
mark which  I made.  I did  not  intend  it  in  the  least  as 
a reflection  on  the  general  conduct  of  the  Medical  stu- 
dents, but  simply  alluded  to  a statement  made  by  the 
Deans  of  Residences  in  Belfast,  that  they  could  not  get 
them  for  their  lectures  because  their  time  was  so  much 
occupied  in  attending  to  their  different  classes  ? — I am 
very  glad  to  hear  that  statement.  The  students  in 
Medicine,  I can  bear  testimony,  are  remarkable  as  a 
body  for  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  and  their  gentle- 
manlike demeanour  on  all  occasions.  I do  not  believe 
that  in  the  British  Empire  you  could  find  a body  of  men 
who  conduct  themselves  with  more  order  and  regularity, 
or  more  propriety. 

3012.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  Matriculation  Examination.  Do  you  think 
it  offers  any  impediment  to  students  coming  here? — 
I think  that  the  Matriculation  Examination  ought  not 
to  be  lowered.  I do  think  that  Greek  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  Medical  stu- 
dents. A knowledge  of  Greek  is  of  great  consequence 
to  them  in  their  study  of  Medical  Science,  inasmuch  as 
a great  number  of  its  terms  are  derived  from  the  Greek 
language ; and  further  the  students  in  Medicine  can 
enter,  if  they  are  not  precisely  up  to  the  Matriculation 
Examination,  as  Non-Matriculated  students,  and  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  Matriculation  Examination, 
which  is  frequently  the  practice. 

3013.  Is  it  the  frequent  practice  for  a Medical  stu- 
dent to  enter  the  College  as  a Non-Matriculated  student, 
and  then,  by  getting  up  his  general  knowledge,  prepare 
himself  for  Matriculation? — Yes ; in  the  Second  year  he 
goes  in  for  Matriculation.  It  is  within  the  power  of 
any  student  to  prepare  himself  in  any  of  the  classes,  say 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  for  the  Matriculation  Examination. 
With  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners,  I shall  make 
some  observations  respecting  the  Medical  Examinations 
in  the  Queen’s  University.  The  Commissioners  are 
aware  that  the  Medical  students  have  to  pass  through 
two  Periods  of  two  years  each,  at  the  end  of  each  of 
which  there  is  an  Examination.  In  the  College  course 
one  of  the  subjects  included  is  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
another  is  Modern  Languages.  The  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination testing  the  student’s  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Lati  n,  is  conducted  at  the  College ; but  the  Exami  nation  in 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Modern  Languages  is  conducted 
iu  the  Queen’s  University.  Now,  I consider  it  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  the  Examinations  in  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Modern  Languages  were  conducted  at 
any  period  during  the  Second  or  Third  year,  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Examination 
in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Matriculation  Examination, 
and  that  the  student  should  get  a certificate  of  being 
qualified  iu  these  subjects.  The  Medical  student  could 
by  this  plan  prepare  himself  to  pass  his  College  Exami- 
nation in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Modern  Languages, 
then  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  Medical  studies,  and 
not  be  embarrassed  by  this  Examination  in  the  Univer- 
sity, which  deters  many  from  entering  for  the  First 
Examination . 

3014.  Mr.  Price. — Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that 
the  First  Examination  should  be  done  away  with  ? — Not 
in  the  slightest  degree.  The  subjects  comprised  in  the 
First  Period  of  the  Medical  curriculum  should  remain 
untouched;  but  my  proposal  merely  is  that  the  Exami- 
nations in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Modern  Languages 
should  be  conducted  in  College,  and  a certificate  given  to 
the  students  as  regards  these  subjects.  Their  Examina- 
tion at  the  Queen’s  University  should  be  purely  Medical. 

3015.  It  could  not  be  purely  Medical  if  it  embraced 
the  subjects  already  attended  by  the  students  in  Col- 


lege ? — But  I propose  that  the  candidate  should  be  ex-  The 
amined  in  those  two  subjects  in  College ; in  fact,  that  that  Queen’s 
portion  of  the  Examination  should  beput  on  a par  with  the  College, 
Matriculation  Examination.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  01tK- 
Matriculation  Examination  here,  in  Latin  and  Greek,  is  J.  Henry 
received  as  sufficient  evidence  of  a competent  knowledge 
of  these  subjects,  the  same  principle  might  be  very  well 
applied  to  Modern  Languages  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

3016.  The  ordinary  Matriculation  Examination  is 
more  an  examination  which  shows  that  the  student  is 
qualified  to  attend  your  class;  but  the  Examination  for 
the  Degree  is  of  a different  kind  ? — So  far  as  the  Medi- 
cal students  are  concerned,  after  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination in  Latin  and  Greek,  they  are  not  submitted, 
under  the  present  regulations,  to  a second  Examination 
in  the  University  on  these  subjects. 

3017.  Your  plan,  I understand,  contemplates  the 
student  having  the  opportunity  of  finishing  off,  as  it 
were,  in  Modern  Languages  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  then  his  mind  would  be  more  completely  free  for- 
studying  other  subjects.  Would  you  have  an  Examiner 
sent  down  from  Dublin,  or  the  Examination  conducted 
by  the  Professors  of  the  College  ? — That  which  I con- 
template could  be  done  quite  as  well  in  the  College  by 
the  Professors. 

301S.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Professors  should 
examine  their  own  students,  or  that  the  Colleges  should 
supply  from  their  staffs,  an  Examiner  ? — That  each  Pro- 
fessor should  examine  his  own  students. 

3019.  You  do  not  seeany  objection  to  that? — I do  not. 

3020.  Do  you  not  think  that  aProfessor  who  examines 
his  own  class,  cannot  help  examining  men  on  his  own 
questions— putting  forward  his  own  views  of  the 
subject,  while  it  is  of  great  importance  to  develop  a 
subject  in  many  aspects? — If  you  confine  yourself 
to  the  College,  I consider  that  on  these  two  subjects, 
the  Examiners  of  the  College  would  feel  sufficiently  the 
responsibility  devolving  on  them. 

3021.  Supposing  them  to  be  perfectly  honest  men  ? — I 
believe  that  any  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his 
subject,  and  is  of  a proper  tone  of  mind,  can  so  set  his 
Examination  Papers  as  that  the  student  can  be  fairly 
examined. 

3022.  Let  us  take  the  subject  of  History.  One  Pro- 
fessor may  attach  importance  to  one  thing,  and  another 
to  a different  thing — both  of  equal  integrity  ; and  if  the 
Examiner  examines  his  own  class,  he  cannot  help  shap- 
ing his  Examination  according  to  the  train  of  thought 
he  may  have  fallen  into.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  of  great  im- 
portance, to  have  other  views  brought  into  play,  in  order 
that  the  education  of  the  College  might  not  get  one- 
sided ? — I do  not  refer  to  any  other  Examination  except 
in  the  two  subjects  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Modern 
Languages.  To  simply  omit  these  two  subjects  from  the 
University  course  of  Examination  for  the  Medical  stu- 
dents, would  be  sufficient. 

3023.  I am  putting  forward  the  view  which  might 
be  taken  by  a Member  of  the  University  Senate,  that 
you  sanction  the  principle  of  the  University  Examina- 
tions being  conducted  upon  the  system  of  a Professor 
examining  his  own  class  ? — I never  contemplated  that 
the  University  Examinations  should  be  conducted  here. 

3024.  I thought  you  spoke  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
connexion  with  the  University  Examinations? — I meant 
that  the  University  should  permit  the  Examination  in 
these  subjects  to  bo  put  on  the  same  par  as  the  Matri- 
culation Examination. 

3025.  Still  I come  back  to  my  difficulty — that  the 
Matriculation  Examination  is  one  merely  forjudging  if 
a person  can  follow  the  lectures  with  advantage  ; the 
other  is  a test  of  absolute  attainment  for  a Degree,  and 
therefore,  a very  different  class  of  Examination? — I 
have  no  desire  to  change ; but  simply  from  a knowledge 
that  these  two  subjects  embarrass  the  First  Examination. 

3026.  Mr.  Gibson. — At  what  time,  in  the  Medical 
course,  do  you  think  that  the  six  months’  lectures  on 
Modern  Languages,  and  the  six  months’  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  should  be  taken  ? — They  are  at 
present  taken  in  the  First  year  of  Medical  study.  I 
do  not  suggest  an  alteration  of  that ; but  simply  that 
the  Examination  should  bo  conducted  in  College.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  the  mode  in  which  I was 
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The  questioned  by  Mr.  Price,  I would  propose  a slight 
Queen’s  modification  of  my  first  plan  ; and  that  is,  that  the  stu- 
Cc'ore  E’  (*ent  *)e  oM'gcd  to  go  up  to  the  University  during  the 

' September  sitting,  and  pass  an  Examination  in  these  two 

./.  Henry  subjects,  apart  from  the  Medical  portion  of  the  course. 
lh  cs'.i'  0'  3027.  You  wish  to  allow  him  to  devote  more  of  his 

time  to  Medical  studies  the  last  year  before  he  takes  his 
Degree  ? — Yes. 

3028.  You  think  that  the  pressure  of  these  two 
subjects  deters  young  men,  and  prevents  them  going 
forward  to  the  Degree? — To  my  own  knowledge  it 
does ; and  several  students  have  informed  me,  that  if 
these  two  subjects  were  treated  in  the  way  that  I 
suggest,  a great  number  of  students  would  be  candidates 
for  their  Medical  Degree  in  the  University.  The  mixed 
character  of  the  Degree  prevents  the  students  from 
going  forward.  With  regard  to  the  Medical  Examina- 
tion in  the  Queen’s  University,  I would  say,  that  where 
a great  amount  of  excellence  is  required  in  a vast 
number  of  leading  branches,  the  principle  of  allowing 
one  Examiner  to  put  a veto  on  the  student’s  Degree,  is 
highly  injurious  to  the  University.  I think  if  all  the 
Examiners  concurred  in  taking  into  consideration  great 
excellence  in  two  or  three  branches,  and  in  allowing 
for  a slight  deficiency  in  other  branches,  it  would  be  a 
good  arrangement. 

3029.  Have  you  any  specific  suggestions  to  offer,  by 
which  the  exercise  of  the  veto  would  be  controlled,  so  that 
it  would  fall  upon  the  party  who  was  really  deficient, 
but  not  be  exercised  in  the  case  of  a party  who  was  not 
really  incompetent? — I would  suggest,  that  if  the  sum 
total  of  the  numbers  for  the  whole  Examination  were 
taken  into  account,  it  would  be  a very  good  mode  of 
ascertaining  general  excellence,  and  preventing  a student 
being  rejected  who  was  really  qualified. 

3030.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  course,  that 
in  a doubtful  case,  there  should  be  a re-examination  in 
the  presence  of  two  or  three  Examiners  ? — I certainly 
should  approve  of  the  principle  of  the  Examiner  being 
obliged  to  submit  his  doubts  to  the  verdict  of  others, 
not  exactly  so  closely  interested  as  he  himself  might  be 
in  the  particular  subject,  but  yet  equally  anxious  to 
advance  the  general  interests  of  the  University.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  admirable  plan  that  in  a case 
where  a Professor  felt  himself  obliged  to  give  his  veto 
against  a persou,  he  should  write  a letter  to  the  Senate 
stating  that  he  was  compelled  by  its  arrangements  to 
do  so,  but  that  he  had  ascertained  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  student  and  was  anxious  he  should  pass. 

3031.  Mr.  Price. — Apart  from  the  objection  that  the 
plan  of  re-examination  would  be  open  to- — that  the  Re- 
port of  the  single  Examiner  was  made  by  implication 
inaccurate — the  difficulty  to  be  met  is  not  the  igno- 
rance of  the  student  on  a particular  subject,  but  how  far 
that  ignorance  is  to  be  overlooked  in  allowing  him  to 
pass  for  the  Degree,  and  therefore,  an  Examination  by 
two  or  three  persons  afterwards  would  not  help  the 
matter? — Although  an  Examiner  may  find  it  his  duty, 
in  consequence  of  the  existing  arrangements  of  the 
University,  to  give  his  veto  on  a single  subject,  he 
might  be  most  anxious  when  he  ascertained  that  the 
student  possessed  a very  varied  knowledge  in  other 
subjects,  to  allow  him  to  pass. 

8032.  What  is  wanted,  then,  is  not  are-examination 
on  the  same  subject,  but  machinery  to  estimate  a man’s 
failure  in  comparison  with  excellence  in  other  subjects  ? 
— Thenumbers  presented  by  eachExaminer  would  decide 
whether  there  was  excellence  or  not. 

3033.  Mr.  Gibson. — My  notion  was  this,  that  before 
the  veto  should  be  actually  made  operative — -pendente  lite, 
there  should  be  a consultation  of  aCourt  of  Examiners? — 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  student 
should  undergo  a second  Examination ; but  the 
Examiners  might  all  assemble  together,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  student,  from  the  general  amount  of  his 
knowledge,  was  entitled  to  pass. 

3034.  Mr.  Price. — At  Oxford,  where  the  one  Ex- 
aminer examines  upon  many  subjects,  his  final  award 
rests  not  upon  arbitrary  rules  ; but  he  estimates  failure 
in  one  branch  against  success  in  others.  This  is  more 
or  less  the  system  you  would  introduce? — I think  a 
man’s  general  success  should  be  taken  into  consideration 


when  he  fails  in  some  subjects.  I do  not  think  that  to 
have  more  Examiners  than  one  in  a single  subject  would 
be  of  the  slightest  advantage. 

3035.  You  have  expressed  a strong  opinion  as  to  the 
facilities  which  the  Medical  students  in  this  College  ■ 
have  for  pursuing  their  studies  in  Practical  Anatomy. 
Do  you  think  that  the  School  of  Medicine  attached  to 
this  College,  presents  to  the  students  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  as  good  a Medical  education  as  could  be 
desired? — I believe  that  in  some  branches,  excellence 
can  be  as  much  attained  here  as  in  any  School  of  Medicine. 
I believe,  for  instance,  a student  can  be  highly  informed 
in  Chemistry,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  in  Natural 
History;  I believe  he  enjoys  many  advantages  in 
Materia  Medica  and  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; but  I do 
say  that  the  Doctor  of  Medicine,  so  called,  looks  to  a 
large  city,  like  London  or  Dublin,  because  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  do  the  same  thing  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
as  they  have  done  for  the  Institutions  in  the  metropolis 
of  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  there  are  not  great  opportunities  here  in  this  locality 
for  the  study  of  disease.  This  College  is  the  centre  of 
the  largest  county  in  Ireland.  To  the  Hospitals  flock 
patients  from  all  quarters,  and,  therefore,  there  is  very 
extensive  opportunity  for  studying  the  different  forms 
of  disease. 

303G.  You  have  specified  some  points  in  which  the 
Medical  education  is  complete.  Then  you  imply,  that 
London  and  Dublin  present  other  advantages ; would 
you  mention  the  particular  points  in  which  the  Medical 
education  of  the  young  man  entering  here  is  deficient, 
and  what  it  is  he  is  compelled  to  complete  elsewhere  ?- — 
I consider  that  the  student  may  become  admirably  in- 
formed when  in  this  College,  and  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  it.  There  are  some  who  have  attained  to 
the  Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University.  I may  instance 
Mr.  Rice,  who  passed  through  this  College,  and  attended 
on  the  Hospitals  here ; but  if  you  ask  me  could  there 
bo  an  improvement,  I state,  that  we  might  have  an 
organized  system  of  Clinical  instruction. 

3037.  What  I want  to  know  is,  supposing  that  there 
was  a Medical  Commission  reporting  on  the  state  of 
your  Medical  education,  could  they  say  that  the  young 
man  entering  this  College  will  get  a really  first-rate 
Medical  education  in  all  its  branches  ? — I state  that  he 
can  acquire,  in  that  which  is  strictly  Collegiate  and 
Professorial,  an  admirable  education.  The  Medical 
Collegiate  courses  delivered  here  are  admirable,!  believe. 

3038.  That  does  not  meet  my  question,  which  is, 
whether  are  these  Collegiate  courses  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  a first-rate  Medical  education ; and  if 
not,  what  additional  Collegiate  courses  are  required  ? — 
We  have  five  strictly  Medical  courses,  Anatomy  and 
Phj'siology,  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Surgery,  and 
Medicine.  These  courses  are  well  and  regularly  con- 
ducted in  this  College.  We  have  in  addition  to  the 
Medical  Faculty  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Arts  Faculty ; and  if  there  be  any  thing 
which  is  not  perfect — as  perfect  as  we  could  wish — it  is 
extra  Collegiate. 

3039.  Would  you  specify  what  it  is  that  is  wanted 
outside  the  walls  of  the  College? — I say  that  the  whole 
of  the  courses  delivered  in  this  College  are  perfect  in 
every  part. 

3040.  Do  you  mean  to  imply  by  your  previous 
answer  that  there  arc  not  sufficient  patients  in  the 
Hospitals? — No;  but  that  the  Hospitals  are  not  so 
large  and  extensive  as  might  be  desired. 

3041.  What  is  the  number  of  beds  to  which  the 
students  have  access  ? — I believe  they  have  access  to 
two  Hospitals  which  contain  about  120  beds. 

3042.  To  which  they  have  a right  of  access  de  jure ? 
— Yes. 

3043.  Am  I then  to  understand  that  the  drawback 
on  the  Medical  education  of  this  College  is,  that  these 
120  beds  do  not  afford  sufficient  opportunities  for 
acquiring  practical  knowledge  ? — I stated,  I believe, 
that  the  number  of  patients  was  sufficient. 

3044.  I find  a difficulty  in  catching  precisely  in  what 
respect  you  state  the  Medical  education  is  defective  ? — 
The  state  of  the  Hospitals  is  not  what  we  could  desire. 

3045.  Do  you  mean  that  the  120  beds  do  not  supply 
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The  patients  enough  ?— I believe  that  the  number  of  cases 
Queen’s  js  sufficient.  Tbe  students  here  are  not  so  numerous 
CokkE’  as  London  and  Dublin,  and,  therefore,  they  can  con- 

’ centrate  their  minds  well  upon  this  number  of  cases;  but 

j.  Henry  there  is  not  an  organized  system  of  Clinical  instruction. 

3046.  In  what  respect  is  the  Clinical  instruction 
defective  1— One  considerable  defect  is,  that  many  of 
the  Professors  are  not  connected  with  the  Hospitals, 
and  do  not  deliver  courses  of  Clinical  instruction;  and 
I consider  no  course  complete  that  has  not  a regular 
system  of  Clinical  instruction  connected  with  it. 

3047.  Who  conducts  the  Clinical  instruction  which 
is  delivered  in  the  Hospitals  ? — There  are  two  Professors 
belonging  to  the  College  who  are  connected  with  the 
Hospitals ; there  are  three — namely,  the  Professor  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 
and,  though  last  not  least,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  who  have  no  connexion  with  the  Hospitals. 

3048.  Do  the  two  gentlemen  referred  to  give  syste- 
matized Clinical  lectures  at  the  Hospitals  ? — That  is  a 
question  which  I do  not  like  to  answer. 

3049.  Supposing  that  these  two  gentlemen  do  give 
the  necessary  and  proper  Clinical  instruction,  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  would  the  addition  of  the  three 
gentlemen  who  do  not  give  Clinical  instruction,  com- 
plete the  Medical  education  here,  so  that  you  could 
pronounce  it  faultless  ? — I consider  that  it  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  if  the  Professors  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Materia  Medica,  and  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy were  assisting  in  the  Clinical  instruction ; but  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  say  that  it  would  then  be 
faultless. 

3050.  I will  put  you  this  practical  question.  Sup- 
posing a man  sends  his  son  to  Cork  College  as  a Medical 
student,  will  he  get  what  is  recognised  by  the  profession 
at  large  as  a thoroughly  good — a first-late  Medical 
education? — I am  not  denying  that  he  would. 

3051.  I understood  you  to  demur  to  that  fact— or  at 
least  to  state  it  with  some  reservation ? — Yes ; because 
it  is  a very  critical  point  for  a man  circumstanced  as  I 
am  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a matter  like  that. 
As  regards  my  colleagues,  I may  speak  of  them,  but  as 
regards  matters  outside,  if  I told  my  opinion,  the  whole 
profession  would  combine  against  me.  You  have  no 
idea  of  the  spirit  that  prevails. 

3052.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  all  the  Professors  in  other 
Schools  of  Medicine  access  to  the  Hospitals,  so  that 
each  Professor  has  the  opportunity  of  delivering  Clinical 
lectures  on  the  particular  subject  connected  with  his 
course  ? — In  every  well  regulated  School  and  University 
where  Medicine  is  taught  properly,  the  Professors  con- 
nected with  them  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  Clinical 
instruction.  In  the  University  of  Dublin,  for  instance, 
there  is  a regular  system  of  Clinical  instruction.  The 
Professors  in  the  School  of  Physic  take  their  turn  as 
Clinical  lecturers. 

3053.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  by  some  of  your 
previous  answers  that  all  the  Medical  Professors  of  this 
College  should  simultaneously  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  Hospitals  and  giving  Clinical  instruction  to 
the  students  of  their  particular  class? — Yes;  but  bear 
in  mind  they  could  not  all  lecture  in  one  sense  simul- 
taneously. One  Professor  might  deliver  Clinical  instruc- 
tion for  one  month,  another  the  next  month,  and  so  on. 

3054.  Then  they  would  act  in  rotation  ? — There  are 
two  kinds  of  Clinical  instruction  : one  consists  of  going 
around  the  beds,  looking  at  the  patients,  and  calling  the 
attention  of  the  student  to.  the  particular  features  of 
each  disease ; explaining  to  him  the  symptoms  which 
indicate  a chance  of  recovery  or  of  death.  That  is 
Clinical  instruction  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  There  is 
another  form  of  Clinical  instruction  in  communicating 
which,  the  Professor,  after  he  has  directed  the  student’s 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  patients,  will  lecture 
on  those  cases  which  are  most  interesting. 

3055.  Mr.  Price. — In  the  question  which  I put  to 
you,  I did  not  intend  to  elicit  your  opinion  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  your  colleagues? — I can  speak  very  highly 
of  all  my  colleagues. 

3056.  You  have  stated  that  the  students  had  access 
to  the  Hospitals  dejure? — What  I meant  was  that  the 
two  Professors  I have  referred  to,  being  Medical  Prac- 


titioners in  this  locality,  have  the  right  to  enter  the  The 
Hospitals  as  the  officers  of  the  Hospitals,  but  they  have  Queen’s 
no  right  as  officers  of  the  College.  College, 

3057.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  one  was  Hospital  Phy-  °RK~ 
cian  and  the  other  Hospital  Surgeon  many  years  before  Henry 
the  foundation  of  this  College  ? — They  retain  the 
appointments  which  they  then  held  ; but  the  College 

has  no  control  over  them  in  that  capacity. 

3058.  Mr.  Price — It  happens  that  there  is  a doubt 

whether  the  Queen’s  University  has  the  right  of  con- 
ferring Surgical  Diplomas ; and  we  have  been  told  in 
Belfast  that  it  is  a very  common  occurrence  for  young 
men  to  attend  the  College  for  two  years,  and  then 
proceed  to  London  or  elsewhere  to  get  their  Surgical 
Diplomas.  Does  the  same  thing  occur  here  ? — As 
regards  the  right  of  the  Queen’s  University 

3059.  I am  not  asking  your  opinion  upon  the  right 
of  the  Queen’s  University  to  grant  Diplomas  in  Surgery. 

It  was  stated  to  us  in  Belfast  that  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity’s not  granting  a Surgical  Diploma  led  young  men 
to  go  to  London  and  elsewhere.  I wish  to  know  if  the 
result  is  the  same  here  ? — It  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage if  the  Queen’s  University  had  authority  to  confer 
Surgical  Diplomas.  The  number  of  Graduates  would 
begreatly  increased.  TheSurgical  Diploma  is  necessary 
for  all  public  appointments — the  Navy,  the  Army,  and 
the  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

3060.  Chairman. — Do  not  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners also  require  the  candidate  for  appointments 
under  them  to  have  the  Surgical  Diploma? — I believe 
so.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if  the  Queen’s  University 
had  the  power  of  granting  the  Diploma  in  Surgery, 
there  would  be  a vast  increase  in  the  number  of  Gra- 
duates. 

3061.  Mr.  Price. — Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  mere 
fact  of  the  Queen’s  University  conferring  the  Surgical 
Diploma,  without  making  any  alteration  in  the  course 
here,  would  bring  a large  number  of  students  to  the 
College  ? — I think  that  the  arrangements  are  all  perfect 
and  complete  for  affording  Surgical  education,  so  far  as 
the  College  is  concerned,  and  that  if  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity could,  by  a little  alteration  in  its  Charter,  confer 
the  Surgical  Diploma,  its  field  of  action  would  be  con- 
siderably enlarged. 

3062.  Chairman. — Are  there  any  lectures  given  on 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  this  College  ? — The  expres- 
sion “ Institutes  of  Medicine”  is  an  old  term  for  Physio- 
logy. In  this  College  there  is  delivered,  in  connexion 
with  Anatomy,  a course  on  Physiology,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  not  nominally  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  as  a particular  department.  We,  however, 
deliver  a course  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  is 
called  the  “Institutes  of  Medicine.”  We  deliver  an 
entire  and  complete  course  on  Physiology ; and  in  all  the 
Schools  of  London,  and  in  the  Schools  of  Dublin,  with 
the  exception  of  the  University,  the  expression  used  is 
not  the  “Institutes  of  Medicine,”  but  “Anatomy  and 
Physiology.”  In  other  words,  Physiology  is  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine,  and  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 

Dublin,  and  in  the  Schools  of  London,  they  do  not  use 
the  expression  “ Institutes  of  Medicine.” 

3063.  You  do  not,  therefore,  think  it  is  a want  in 
this  College  that  there  should  be  no  specific  course  of 
lectures  on  this  subject? — I do  not  believe  that  such  a 
course  would  be  any  improvement  to  the  teaching  of 
Physiology,  or  would  at  all  be  attended  with  any  advan- 
tage. You  would  run  the  risk  of  handing  over  the 
teaching  of  an  important  branch  to  a man  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  Science  on  which 
all  Medicine  is  based.  A man  might  be  selected  to 
teach  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  who  was  utterly  igno- 
rant of  Anatomical  Science  ; and  I believe  that  the  only 
man  competent  to  properly  teach  Physiology  is  the 
man  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  Anatomy. 
Physiology  is  taught,  combined  with  Anatomy,  in  all 
the  private  Schools  in  Dublin,  and  in  all  the  Institutions 
in  London ; but  in  tbe  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin  they  retain  the  old  term,  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, and  have  distinct  Professors  for  it.  I have,  while 
a student,  attended  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Dublin  School  of  Physic;  but  they  degene- 
rated into  the  Professor  sitting  in  his  chair,  entering 
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The  inl°  some  slight  explanations  on  Physiology,  and  then 
Queen's  giving  his  views  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  In  fact, 
College,  it  forms,  to  some  extent,  part  of  the  course  on  the 
Cobk.  Practice  of  Medicine  .;  and  if  the  Professor  of  the  Practice 
j.  Ilcnry  °I  Medicine  deliver,  as  be  docs  in  this  College,  a true 
Corbett,  jld.  course  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  he  enters  fully  into 
L.n.c.s.i.  the  Theory  of  Medicine  as  well  as  the  Practice. 

3064.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  would  you  receive  a propo- 
sition to  do  away  altogether  with  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination for  Medical  students  ? — I think  it  would  be  a 
bad  plan,  and  would  be  damaging  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

3065.  Are  your  students  increasing  or  diminishing, 
its  compared  with  the  two  last  years  ? — In  the  Practical 
Anatomy  Class  there  is  a slight  increase  this  year  over 
last  year ; but  in  the  other  class  a diminution.  Some 
who  attend  Anatomy  and  Physiology  do  not  take  it  the 
Second  year. 

3066.  Supposing  that  all  the  Professors  had  access 
to  the  Hospitals,  as  you  think  they  ought,  for, the  pur- 
pose of  giving  Clinical  instruction,  do  you  think  that 
the  Hospitals  are  large  enough  to  afford  every  facility  and 
opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  a high  courseof  Medical 
study  ? — Giving  access  to  all  the  Professors  would  amplify 
our  means  of  giving  Clinical  instruction  in  the  Hospitals. 

3067.  I am  not  talking  about  amplifying  the  means  ; 
but  do  you  think  that  the  number  of  beds  occupied, 
provided  all  the  Professors  had  the  opportunity  of 
giving  Clinical  instruction,  are  sufficient  to  afford  the 
students  a high  class  of  Medical  education  ? — I do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  the  instruction 
would  be  absolutely  perfect. 

3068.  Is  there  an  Hospital  connected  with  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

3069.  Are  there  arrangements  by  which  access  is 
afforded  to  the  Professors  and  students  of  this  College 
to  that  Hospital? — Allow  me  to  say,  there  is  no  con- 
nexion between  the  Professors  and  the  Workhouse 
Hospital,  and  there  is  no  facility  for  the  students  to 
attend  it;  but  I consider  that  it  would  be  a good  plan 
that  the  students  should  attend  it. 

,3070.  There  is  an  Infirmary  attached  to  the  work- 
house  ? — Yes. 

3071.  Of  course  there  must  often  be  cases  there  pre- 
senting peculiar  features,  which  it  would  be  desirable 
that  the  Professors  of  the  Medical  School  in  the  College 
should  have  opportunities  of  seeing,  as  well  as  the  cases 
in  the  other  Hospitals  ? — There  would  be  great  incon- 
venience in  the  students  attending  several  Hospitals. 

3072.  I know  it  would  be  much  better  if  there  was 
a large  Hospital  immediately  behind  the  College.  We 
cannot  get  that.  What  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the 
existing  state  of  things : and  although  it  may  not  be 
practicable  to  have  the  Hospitals  in  a place  perfectly  to 
suit  you,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  get  such  laws  passed 
as  would  enable  the  Professors  and  students  to  have 
access  to  them  as  they  at  present  exist? — No  doubt, 
perfect  freedom  of  access  would  be  advantageous. 

3073.  Chairman. — Have  you  experienced  any  ob- 
struction in  the  performance  of  your  duties  in  conse- 
quence .of  the  differences  which  have  occurred  in  this 
College  ? — I have  been  afforded  every  facility  for  the 
performance  of  my  duty  by  every  Professor  and  Officer 
belonging  to  the  College  ; and  with  regard  to  the  Pre- 
sident, I have  received  from  him  all  the  assistance  ho 
could  give  for  the  carrying  on  of  my  department,  when 
present,  and  when  he  happened  to  be  absent,  if  I wrote 
to  him  my  demands  were  always  attended  to,  as  if  I 
had  had  the  control  of  the  College  in  my  own  person. 


Denis  C.  O'Connor,  a.b.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  sworn  and  examined. 

Denis  c.  3074.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  tho  Practice 

°2’S  Medicine  1 — Yes. 

307 5.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to  make 
totlieCommissioners  in  connexion  with  your  department? 
— The  Pathological  Museum  belongs  to  my  department ; 
and  the  teaching  of  the  College  has  suffered  great  injury 
from  its  present  position.  The  collections  in  that 


Museum  are  excellent  and  very  numerous ; but  they  are  rpHt. 

all  crowded  together  in  a room  about  twenty-five  feet  Queen’s 
square.  They  are  not  at  all  as  available  for  the  instruc-  College, 
tion  of  the  students  as  they  would  if  they  were  placed  Coax, 
in  a suitable  building.  It  is  indispensable  this  should Denis~c. 
be  provided  for  them  soon.  O’Connor, 

307 6.  Have  you  seen  the  plan  of  the  proposed  A’B-’ iLD- 
additions  to  the  Medical  building? — I saw  it  some  time 

ago. 

3077.  Do  you  think  it  will  answer  your  purpose? — 

I think  it  is  a good  plan. 

3078.  Have  you  any  other  improvement  to  suggest? 

— With  respect  to  the  general  course  of  study  pursued 
in  this  College,  in  connexion  with  the  University,  I 
think  it  of  great  consequence  that  our  Medical  students 
should  complete  it  by  taking  out  the  Degree;  but 
notwithstanding  all  our  efforts,  both  by  private  admoni- 
tion and  otherwise,  we  have  not  been  able  to  induce 
them  to  go  in  for  the  University  Examination.  I think 
every  thing  should  be  done  to  put  our  College  in  a 
favorable  light  before  the  community  at  large;  and 
towards  attaining  that  end,  I entirely  agree  with  Pro- 
fessor Corbett,  that  the  Primary  Examinations  on 
certain  subjects  should  be  conducted  in  this  College. 

3079.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  mean  that  those  Primary 
Examinations  should  form  part  of  the  Examination  for 
the  Degree? — Yes.  I wish  to  make  an  observation 
upon  an  objection  raised  by  one  of  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  principle  of  having  Examinations  conducted 
in  the  College.  I think  in  what  has  reference  to  the 
advancement  of  Science  generally,  it  is  desirable  to 
have  a Professor  not  in  connexion  with  the  students  to 
examine  them  for  thsir  Degree,  inasmuch  as  the 
College  at  large  is  bound  to  advance  Science  generally. 

I do  not  think,  however,  that  observation  applies  to 
Examinations  in  subjects  not  absolutely  essential  for 
the  walk  of  life  in  which  the  student  is  engaged.  For 
instance,  such  an  Examination  may  be  desirable  for  a 
man  who  wants  to  obtain  a high  Mathematical  position, 
or  aspires  to  be  an  excellent  Pathologist,  or  take  a 
leading  part  in  certain  scientific  or  professional  pursuits; 
but  it  is  not  necessary,  for  instance,  in  an  Examination 
of  the  Medical  student  in  Modern  Languages,  that  he 
should  display  such  diversity  aud  advancement  in  that 
subject  as  in  others. 

3080.  My  questions  applied  to  preventing  the  College 
or  any  other  educational  body  taking  one-sided  views 
of  matters.  It  does  not  much  signify  whether  you 
examine  on  a great  range  or  a small  range.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  subject  of  History.  Let  two  men  examine 
a child  eight  years  old  on  History,  and  though  his  know- 
ledge is  most  superficial,  they  could  not  fail  to  present 
to  that  child  a more  or  less  different  aspect  of  History? 

— I wish  to  remove  the  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the 
students  going  to  the  University ; and,  I think,  on  the 
whole,  the  Commissioners  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
Examination  on  subjects  which  would  not  be  essential  to  a 
well  informed  Medical  man,  but  which  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  a highly  educated  man,  might  be  conducted 
in  College  by  the  Professors.  I have  a very  strong  opinion 
as  to  the  undesirableness  of  a single  Professor  having  the 
power  of  preventing  the  student  from  obtaining  his  De- 
gree. I hada  strong  illustration  of  the  effect  of  this  system 
in  the  case  of  a student  in  the  Arts  Faculty,  whose  pro- 
gress for  three  or  four  years  I watched  very  closely.  He 
was  as  industrious  a lad  as  I ever  knew ; as  talented  as 
any  in  the  College,  perhaps  more  so ; he.never  failed  to  get 
all  his  Scholarships  ; he  got  four  Scholarships  before  ap- 
pearing at  the  University  Examination ; but  he  returned 
from  Dublin  with  the  reputation  of  an  arrant  dunce,  be- 
cause he  failedin  Greek,  for  which  he  had  no  predilection. 

I believe  a remedy  should  be  sought  for  this,  either  by 
having  an  Examination  in  such  subjects  after  the  First 
year,  or  by  assimilating  tiio  Examination  in  Dublin  to 
that  adopted  by  the  East  India  Company,  who  allow  men 
to  pass  on  the  sum  total.  I think  it  absurd  to  permit  the 
student  to  part  from  the  study  of  Classics  after  the  First 
year  aud  to  allow  him  to  devote  himself  to  those  studies 
for  which  he  is  most  fitted,  and  in  two  years  afterwards 
to  ask  him  to  know  the  same  amount  of  Greek  and 
Latin.  This  permission,  instead  of  conferring  any  ad- 
vantage, is  productive  of  great  disadvantage. 

2 F 2 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


The  30S1.  The  hardship  you  complain  of  is,  that  the 
Queen’s  student  is  examined  two  years  after  his  studies  in  a 
Pgg*  particular  branch  are  closed  ? — Yes.  I should  be  glad 

’ also  to  mention  my  opinion  of  the  connexion  in  this 

Denis  c.  College  between  our  Faculty  and  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
ab^md"  I wish  to  show  the  advantage  which  the  teaching  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  confers  on  the  Medical  Faculty.  It  is 
not  generally  known  to  the  public,  that  a great  number 
of  our  students  enter  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  with  the 
intention  of  taking  that  Degree  ; but  after  a short  time, 
either  on  account  of  family  advice,  or  idleness,  or  want  of 
time,  they  abandon  the  Arts  Course,  and  commence  their 
Medical  studies  ; but  even  if  they  pass  only  one  year 
in  the  Arts  Course,  they  derive  immense  advantage. 
We  have  had  many  Medical  students  who  obtained 
Indian  appointments  — Douuelly,  Dice,  Busteed, 
Larkin,  Lalor,  and  Ridings ; many  of  these  men, 
though  they  never  took  out  their  Degrees  in  Arts,  were 
students  in  that  Faculty  for  one  or  two  years ; and 
I attribute  their  success  as  much  to  the  teaching  which 
they  received  in  the  Arts  Course,  as  to  the  teaching 
which  they  received  in  the  Medical  Faculty  subse- 
quently. 

3082.  Mr.  Gibson. — Those  students  whom  you  have 
named  were  students  who  studied  here  ? — Yes.  These 
gentlemen  got  appointments,  under  the  system  of  Com- 
petitive Examination,  in  the  Indian  Medical  Service; 
and  what  I wish  to  refer  to  is,  that  I attribute  the  success 
of  many  of  them  not  merely  to  the  teaching  which  they 
received  in  the  Medical  Faculty,  but  to  the  instruction 
which  they  received  in  the  Arts  Faculty,  which  prepared 
their  minds  for  Medical  teaching.  I beg  to  state,  that  my 
objection  to  one  single  Professor  having  the  power  of 
veto,  applies  as  well  to  the  Medical  Faculty  as  to  the 
Arts  Faculty. 

3083.  Mr.  Price. — How  do  you  propose  to  remedy 
that  ? — The  sum  total  of  a student’s  answers  should  be 
taken  as  the  test  of  his  fitness  to  pass,  or  some  mode 
devised  by  which  his  failure  in  those  subjects  which 
are  not  essential  for  a Medical  man  should  be  taken 
into  account.  It  is  a great  injury  to  a Medical  student 
through  life  to  be  rejected  at  liis  Degree  Examination  ; 
and  this  rejection  may  be  in  subjects  which  are  not 
essential  for  him,  and  on  which  he  may  be  examined 
in  College,  without  any  injury  to  his  reputation. 

3084.  Do  you  object  to  expressing  your  opinion  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Medical  education  here  ? — I dis- 
tinctly say,  that  it  would  he  very  desirable  to  obtain 
more  facilities  for  Clinical  teaching. 

30S5.  The  question  which  Dr.  Corbett  stopped  short 
at  was,  whether  with  these  greater  facilities  for  Clinical 
teaching,  he  would  then  say  that  the  curricnlum  in 
Medicine  was  as  complete  and  as  good  as  any  else- 
where 1 — I do  think  so.  The  knowledge  of  the  students, 
whenever  I tested  it,  was  over  and  above  the  average, 
which  I can  only  account  for  by  the  great  industry 
which  prevails  among  them. 

3086.  Then  I may  take  it  as  the  answer  to  my 
question,  that  there  would  be  found  a complete  Medical 
education  at  Cork,  provided  there  were  additional 
facilities  for  Clinical  instruction  ? — Yes.  I hope  the 
Government  will  endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  College, 
the  right  of  giving  lectures  in  the  Hospitals. 

3087.  You  want  a greater  number  of  patients,  and  a 
better  system  of  attending  at  the  bedsides  of  these 
patients  ? — Yes. 

3088.  Mr.  Gibson. — Could  you  suggest  how  the  present 
system  of  giving  Clinical  instruction  could  be  improved  ? 
— The  Hospitals  ought  to  be  in  some  respect  in  con- 
nexion with  the  College.  The  College  should  have 
some  control,  in  order  that  the  students  might  attend 
to  their  business  with  advantage.  The  nature  of  that 
control  is  a matter,  however,  of  detail ; hut  it  is  not 
right  to  throw  all  the  Clinical  teaching  on  two  Professors. 

3089.  To  whom  do  the  Hospitals  belong  ? — They  are 
principally  supported  by  subscriptions.  The  Govern- 
ment could  hardly  exercise  any  control,  without  the  aid 
of  legislation,  which  was  attempted  last  Session,  but  failed. 

3090.  Perhaps  you  could  name  some  Institutions  in 
London  or  Dublin,  where  the  Hospitals  are  placed  under 
that  kind  of  superintendence  which  you  wish? — I know 
that  they  have  an  Hospital  attached  to  the  University 


of  Dublin ; but  the  funds  for  its  support  are  derived  The 
from  public  grants.  It  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  Queen’s 
the  Medical  Officers  of  the  College.  College, 

3091.  Do  you  refer  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital? — _ RK’ 

Yes.  Denis  ('. 

3092.  Mr.  Price. — Would  you  wish  to  have  an  Hos- 
pital  established  here  on  the  same  principle? — Yes. 

3093.  Supposing  that  you  had  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s 
Hospital  here,  would  you  then  say  that  the  Medical 
Course  was  complete  ? — Yes. 

3094.  Do  you  concur  in  the  great  desirableness  of  the 
University  giving  Diplomas  in  Surgery? — I think  it  is 
of  great  importance. 

309-5.  Does  the  absence  of  a Diploma  lead  to  the  evil 
of  students  leaving  the  College,  without  completing  their 
education,  and  proceeding  to  London '“or  elsewhere,  to 
get  the  Surgical  Degree? — I do  not  think  they  leave 
sooner  on  this  account ; but  they  are  subjected  to  the 
inconvenience  of  going  to  London,  and  in  this  respect  I 
think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  our  students 
that  they  should  obtain  in  the  same  College,  the  Surgical 
as  well  as  the  Medical  Degree.  It  is  perfectly  un- 
accountable to  me  why  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
permit  a person  who  is  a mere  Surgeon,  who  has  been 
subjected  to  what  I will  call  a nominal  examination,  to 
be  a Dispensary  Physician,  whereas  they  will  not  allow 
a person  holding  the  very  high  Degree  of  our  Univer- 
sity, which  is  only  granted  after  a strict  examination, 
to  be  a Dispensary  Physician.  A Graduate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  may  become  a Workhouse  Hospital 
Physician,  and  conduct  all  the  business  ofit;  but, strange 
anomaly,  they  will  not  allow  him  to  be  a Dispensary 
Physician. 

3096.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  only  evil  which 
follows  from  the  student  being  obliged  to  go  to  London 
for  his  Surgical  Diploma,  the  trouble  and  expense  he 
is  put  to? — Yes.  I think  some  students  go  to  London 
rather  hastily.  Having  completed  a sufficient  education 
for  the  London  Examination,  they  remain  satisfied  with 
it,  as  they  can  get  into  public  situations.  If  the  same 
inducements  were  held  out  to  await  the  result  of  our 
University  Examination,  a great  many  would  wait  for  it. 

3097.  Your  opinion  now  is,  that  the  student,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  getting  the  Diploma  in  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, is  led  to  take  his  Degree  prematurely,  and  there- 
fore with  an  incomplete  education,  in  London? — Yes. 

3098.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  many  days  in  the  week  do 
you  lecture? — Three  days  in  the  week. 

3099.  Do  you  examine  catechetically  as  well  as 
lecture? — Not  as  a regular  system.  It  would  require 
much  time,  and  with  the  number  of  lectures  we  have  at 
present,  it  would  be  impossible,  without  nearly  doubling 
them,  to  give  Catechetical  instruction  which  would  be 
of  any  use. 

3100.  Do  you  examine  at  all  catechetically  ? — I have 
not  done  so  latterly.  I desisted  from  it  because  I did 
not  see  that  the  students  derived  any  benefit  from  it. 

3101.  Do  you  not  think  that  one  of  the  good  results 
of  perseveringin these  Examinations  would  be  ultimately 
to  get  the  students  to  make  great  efforts  on  their  own 
part? — I did  not  see  any  advantage  which  arose  from  it. 

I do  not,  however,  say  that  my  not  persevering  in  this 
system  may  not  be  an  omission  on  my  part ; but  it 
occupied  a great  deal  of  time. 

3102.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observa- 
tions you  wish  to  address  to  the  Commissioners  ? — 

Having  attended  to  the  examinations  here,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  several  of  the  Professors  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  this  College  was  in  some  degree  a 
failure  ; but  they  have  not  had,  perhaps,  the  same  op- 
portunities, from  long  residence  in  this  city,  and  in  this 
country,  that  I have  had,  of  knowing  how  much  of  this 
supposed  failure  is  due  to  extrinsic  circumstances,  the 
effect  of  which  cannot  be  counteracted  by  an  alteration  in 
the  constitution  of  the  College,  or  by  any  arrangements 
which  the  Professors  may  make.  These  extrinsic  cir- 
cumstances will  pass  away ; and  I think  the  imperfec- 
tions which  we  now  seek  to  remedy,  are  theoretical,  and 
not  tested  by  practice.  I think  wo  would  be  hasty  in 
adopting  any  change  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
ultimate  failure,  because  of  the  comparative  want  of 
success  at  the  present  moment. 
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Tiie  3103.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  long  have  you  been  resident 
Queen's  in  Cork  ? — Thirty  years. 

College,  3104.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 
^01lK'  people  of  Cork  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  College  1 
Denis  a — Thefeeling  of  all  persons  who  are  thoroughly  acq  uain  t- 

ffConnor , eq  witli  the  College  is,  that  it  is  comparatively  successful. 
A.n.,  m.i  . j f.yjjk  tjiat  interested  parties  have  made  the  majority  of 
the  public  think  thatthe  Colleges  are  unsuccessful, and  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  of  those  who  have  put  forward 
this  statement  have  been  sufficient  to  mislead  the  public, 
because  they  judge  of  the  success  of  the  Colleges  by 
the  number  of  students  who  appear  at  the  University, 
which  the  Commissioners  must  be  now  aware  is  not  at  all 
a fair  test.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever,  that  after  some 
time  the  public  will  understand  the  subject  better  than 
they  do  at  present ; and  legislation  and  improvement 
should  not  be  founded  on  their  present  state,  but  on 
what  they  will  become. 

3105.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  College  has  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  develop  its  resources  and  tendencies, 
so  as  to  warrant  an  opinion  of  a decided  character,  as  to 
its  failure! — I am  quite  certain  of  it.  I know  better 
than  any  Professor  does,  the  influences  that  arc  in 
operation  to  prevent  its  success.  I know  it  is  opposed 
under  feelings  of  strong  excitement ; which  excitement 
will  die  away,  and  when  it  does  the  College  will  then 
come  into  full  operation.  I know  that  one  large  body 
of  the  community  is  openly  opposed  to  it.  I know 
another  large  body  of  the  community  is  secretly  opposed 
to  it;  and  I know  that  no  large  class  in  this  country 
has  yet  adopted  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  I do  believe  that 
when  the  particular  notions  entertained  about  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  generally,  have  died  away,  that  they 
will  have  a success,  without  the  slightest  change  in  their 
constitution,  which  was  never  dreamed  of.  I am  only 
astonished  at  their  present  success,  considering  the  in- 
fluence opposed  to  them. 

3106.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  have  expressed 
yourself  a little  too  strongly,  perhaps,  in  saying  there 
is  no  large  class  in  Ireland  friendly  to  the  Colleges? 
— I believe  that. 

3107.  Chairman. — Do  you  mean,  to  the  system  gene- 
rally, or  in  Cork  ? — To  the  system  in  Ireland  generally. 

3108.  Have  you  any  further  statement  to  make? — 
I merely  wish  to  state  that  any  observations  which 
have  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  in  my  hearing  as 
to  the  want  of  success,  must  be  taken  as  not  meaning  a 
final,  but  at  the  very  farthest,  only  a temporary  want 
of  success. 

3109.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  dispute  the  fact  that  there 
is  a want  of  success  ? — Yes. 

3110.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  been  thirty  years  in 
Cork.  Was  not  Cork  very  conspicuous  in  its  anxiety 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Educational  Institution  for 
the  middle  class? — Yes. 

3111.  I allude  now  more  particularly  to  the  old  Cork 
Institution.  Was  it  not  at  one  time  a great  favorite 
with  the  community? — I think  there  is  here  a great 
anxiety  for  learning. 

3112.  Among  what  class  of  the  community  is  that 
anxiety  prevalent? — The  upper  and  middle  classes,  and 
also  the  lower  classes,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  success  of 
the  National  system  of  education,  which,  though  twenty- 
five  years  in  existence,  is  only  now  being  fully  developed. 

3113.  Then  there  is  no  indifference  on  the  subject  of 
education  among  the  people  in  this  part  of  Ireland  ? — 
No  ; but  on  the  contrary  there  is  great  anxiety  on  the 
subject. 

3114.  Chairman. — Allow  me  to  put  the  same  question 
to  you  which  I have  put  to  the  other  Professors — whether 
you  have  met  with  any  obstruction  in  the  discharge  of 
your  duties  in  consequence  of  the  differences  which 
have  arisen  in  this  College? — Not  the  least.  The  Vice- 
President  has  always  been  courteous  and  kind  ; but  the 
intercourse  of  our  Faculty  has  been  very  much  more 
with  the  President,  who,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
Physician,  and  having  been  engaged  in  Medical  studies, 
has  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  our  Faculty.  Wo 
have  occasion  to  hold  many  communications  with  him 
both  here  and  in  Dublin,  and  he  has  always  proved 
the  greatest  possible  aid  and  assistance  to  us.  It  is 
right  for  me  to  say  that  our  Faculty  is  so  peculiarly 


circumstanced,  that  it  is  most  important  we  should  have  The 
a representative  on  the  Senate  of  the  University.  I do  Queen’s 
not  go  further  than  to  say  there  is  something  peculiar  College, 
in  connexion  with  our  Faculty,  which  requires  some  °RK' 
one  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  friendly  to  us,  C. 
always  to  represent  us  on  the  Senate.  J’*1"1 . 

3115.  Mr.  Price — You  have  heard  the  suggestion 
which  has  been  made,  that  a couple  of  the  Professors 
should  be  elected  to  represent  the  Professorial  Body  on 
the  Senate.  You  would  go  a little  beyond  that — you 
would  wish  that  one  of  these  Professors  should  be  a 
Medical  man? — Hitherto  we  have  looked  upon  the  Pre- 
sident as  our  representative ; but  that  is  an  accidental 
circumstance.  If  any  measure  should  be  adopted  for 
increasing  the  representation  on  the  Senate,  there  ought, 
most  unquestionably, to  be  a Medical  man  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, because  our  relations  with  the  University  are  more 
complicated,  I think,  than  any  of  the  other  Faculties. 


J.  Henry  Corbett,  m.d.,  &c.,  further  examined. 

3116.  I was  asked  a question  as  to  the  importance  of  j.  Henry 
a Diploma  in  Surgery  being  granted  by  the  Queen’s  Uni-  C°rb^. 
versity.  I would  now  further  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  M-D‘ 
relations  between  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland,  are  very  peculiar,  and  afford  a strong 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  a Diploma’s  being  granted  by 
the  Queen’s  University.  The  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  and  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh,  will 
receive  our  Medical  candidates  without  any  additional 
attendance  on  lectures  in  Edinburgh  or  London.  They 
can  pass  directly  from  this  College  to  receive  their 
Diploma,,  cither  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow  ; 
but  the  Medical  students  of  this  College  and  the  other 
Queen’s  Colleges,  in  order  to  obtain  a Diploma  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  are  compelled  to 
reside  in  Dublin  for  two  yrears.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Queen’s  University  deals  rather  liberally  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons.  The  Queen’s  University  only  requires 
one-third  of  itsMedical  course  to  be  attended  in  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  in  order  to  qualify  the  student  for  the 
Medical  Degree  ; but  our  students  are,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  Diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland,  to  attend  for  two  years  in  Dublin.  The  Com- 
missioners will,  therefore,  perceive  that  fair  relations 
do  not  exist  between  the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  on  the  other  ; 
and  that  our  students  are  placed  under  a very  great  dis- 
advantage. If  the  Queen’sUniversity  possessed  the  power 
of  conferring  a Surgical  Diploma  on  the  students  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  it  would  be  an  enormous  advantage, 
and  would  remove  one  great  cause  of  discouragement. 

The  field  of  usefulness  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would 
also  be  greatly  enlarged,  for  you  will  bear  in  mind  that 
the  numbers  who  appear  at  the  University  Examination 
are  no  test  at  present  of  the  success  of  our  course. 


Denis  B.  Bullen,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  further  examined. 

3117.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  Denis  B. 
to  receive  any  observations  you  wish  to  address  to  M-D- 
them  in  reference  to  your  own  department,  or  in  reference 
to  the  state  of  education  in  the  College  generally  ? — I 
beg  leave  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  that  for  many 
years  I have  taken  a very  active  part  in  educational 
matters.  As  early  as  the  year  1829,  1 was  appointed 
Professor  in  the  Royal  Cork  Institution ; and  imme- 
diately on  my  nomination,  I brought  before  the  public 
a prospectus  which  I embodied  in  the  form  of  a pamph- 
let, for  establishing  throughout  the  South  of  Ireland  a 
system  of  secular  Collegiate  education.  At  that  time 
the  education  question  was,  I may  say,  quite  dormant. 

I brought  my  project  before  the  Royal  Cork  Institution ; 

I was  put  in  communication  with  the  Government  of 
the  day,  and  entered  into  close  correspondence  with  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Wyse,  who  is  now  British  Minister 
at  the  Court  of  Athens.  We  prepared  a series  of 
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The  measures,  and  among  others  the  Bill  for  the  establish- 
Qdeen’s  ment  of  the  National  system  of  education,  which  Lord 
C=e,  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Derby,  brought  in,  and  which  founded 

‘ the  National  Board.  In  1S35  a Committee  of  the  House 

DenisB.  of  Commons  was  appointed.  I was  examined  at  consid- 
.BuEen,  ji.d.  erable  length  before  that  Committee,  and  put  before  it 
the  organization  for  a system  of  secular  instruction  in  Ire- 
land. We  prepared — I for  him — a series  of  measures, 
which  I detailed  before  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sioners, but  more  particularly  one  for  the  establishment 
of  Provincial  Colleges  in  Ireland.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
proposed  his  measure  for  the  Provincial  Colleges,  the 
suggestions  put  before  the  Committee  at  that  time  were 
made  the  groundwork  of  the  measure  on  which  these 
Colleges  are  founded.  I have,  therefore,  paid  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  educational  matters ; and  I am  happy 
to  bear  my  testimony,  that  considering  the  great  obstruc- 
tion the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  had  to  encounter,  which  is 
natural  to  infant  Institutions  involving  a great  principle, 
they  have  not  failed.  We  have  had  success,  consid- 
ering the  struggle  all  educational  Institutions  have 
to  go  through  ; and  by  searching  out  what  is  wrong 
and  correcting  it,  I am  very  sanguine,  the  result  of 
this  great  educational  experiment  will  be  satisfactory, 
and  realize  the  great  benefits  which  Parliament  and  the 
Government  intended  the  Colleges  should  confer  on 
Ireland,  when  they  so  largely  endowed  them. 

3118.  The  Commissioners  wish  to  know  your  opinion 
upon  the  question,  whether  the  Queen’s  University 
should  have  the  power  of  conferring  a Surgical  Di- 
ploma?— I think  it  is  a great  disadvantage  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  that  our  students  cannot  complete  their 
Medical  education  in  them  ; and  that  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity should  not  have  the  power  of  conferring  the  Sur- 
gical as  well  as  the  Medical  Degree. 

3119.  Mr,  Gibson. — You  have  stated  that  the  Bill 
founding  the  National  Board  was  drawn  up  by  you  and 
Mr.  Wyse  ? — It  embodied  Mr.  Wyse’s  principles.  I did 
not  mean  to  say  that  our  plan  formally  received  the 
sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

3120.  I need  scarcely  ask  you,  if  you  have  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  College  ? — I have. 

3121.  Looking  at  the  present  condition  of  the  College, 
and  taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  what  your  im- 
pression is  with  regard  to  the  realization  of  your  hopes? — 
I think  all  educational  Institutions  have  to  struggle  with 
great  difficulties,  which  difficulties  were  very  much  in- 
creased in  the  case  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ; but  taking 
all  things  into  account,  the  reign  of  prosperity  of  this 
College,  has  been,  in  fact,  better  than  we  could  almost 
have  expected.  I need  not  now  comment  on  the 
opposition  which  this  College  received  when  it  came 
into  operation,  particularly  the  Medical  department. 
This  opposition,  as  the  College  develops,  and  as  the 
system  becomes  better  understood, will  altogether  cease; 
and  I hope  that  such  Medical  arrangements  will  be  made 
as  will  remove  every  obstruction  to  the  full  development 
of  that  department. 

3122.  From  the  state  of  feeling  which  prevailed  in 
the  country  before  the  establishment  of  these  Colleges, 
had  you  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  opposition  to 
which  you  have  referred,  and  which  is  now  so  strong, 
would  have  arisen  ?— So  far  from  it,  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  educational  movement  there  was  not  a 
single  document  that  I put  forward,  nor  a bit  of  evi- 
dence that  I gave,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  con- 
currence of  some  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  They  attended  all  our  meetings, 
assented  to  all  our  resolutions ; and  on  the  whole,  the 
movement  was  most  united. 

3123.  Takiug  into  account  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  and  the  difficulties  in  which  the  Colleges  have 
been  placed,  you  are  satisfied  that  they  have  done  as 
much  as  could  be  reasonably  expected  ?— The  Colleges 
have  done  remarkably  well ; and  nothing  convinces  me 
So  much  of  the  success  of  this  College  a,s  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  students  have  turned  out.  I have 
watched  the  progress  of  very  many  of  them,  and  I am 
most  glad  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  satisfactory 
result  of  our  system  of  education  ; I will  mention  one 
fact.  There  was  a boy  named  Bullen  in  this  College, 


my  own  son,  who  is  now  a Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  The 
Engineers,  and  he  received  his  scientific  education  Queen’s 
entirely  in  this  College.  I believe  a Lieutenancy  in  the  ^°llege, 
Royal  Engineers,  is  a position  which  any  man  might  °RK' 
be  ambitious  of  for  his  son.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  Dcnis  B. 
was  engaged  on  a railway  in  England,  and  he  volunteered  Bullen-  M'D- 
at  once  to  go  to  the  Crimea.  He  wrote  me  a letter 
stating  his  intention  of  going  to  see  the  fighting; 
and  as  at  that  time  the  Board  of  Ordnance  intimated 
their  intention  of  making  thirty  nominations  for  service 
in  the  Crimea,  I got  from  Dr.  Ball,  Secretary  to  the 
Queen’s  University,  a certificate  of  his  having  got  a gold 
medal.  I also  got  a record  of  his  prizes  in  College,  both  of 
which  I enclosed  in  a letter  of  my  own,  with  an  extract 
from  his  letter,  volunteering  to  go  fight,  to  Colonel 
Rose,  Commanding  the  Engineers,  and  in  two  days  after 
I got  his  nomination. 

3124.  What  age  was  your  sou  when  he  received  his 
appointment  in  the  Royal  Engineers  ? — He  was  nine- 
teen. There  were  thirty  nominated  from  different 
schools ; and  at  the  Bass  Examination  of  the  thirty,  taken 
from  all  the  different  schools,  my  son  got  the  highest 
marks  in  Mathematics.  It  was  not  a Competitive  Ex- 
amination— it  was  a Bass  Examination  for  commissions. 

I take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  having  studied  his 
education  very  much,  and  watched  most  carefully  the 
development  of  his  Mathematical  knowledge,  that  I had 
no  idea  how  far  the  admirable  teaching  of  Brofessor 
Boole  could  carry  him. 

3125.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  young  men  who 
have  attained  such  distinguished  success  as  your  son, 
or  any  thing  like  it  ? — Yes  ; Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Mongan, 
and  many  others.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  young  mon 
educated  in  this  College  have  turned  out  well. 

3126.  Feeling  a strong  interest  in  this  Institution, 
what  is  your  opinion  as  to  altering  its  curriculum  in  any 
of  the  ways  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiry  ? — The  curriculum  requires  to  be  amended. 

We  have  attempted  too  much — too  high  a standard  for 
•the  materials  that  we  have  to  work  on.  The  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  education  must  be  gradual ; and  I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  College  to  require 
fewer  subjects,  and  a more  profound  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  than  can  now  be  attained,  in  consequence  of 
there  being  so  many  to  be  studied. 

3127.  Supposing  that  schools  of  a Secondary  or 
Intermediate  character,  between  the  District  National 
Schools  and  the  Colleges,  were  established  throughout 
the  country,  do  you  not  think  that  these  schools  would 
supply  a great  deal  of  that  knowledge  to  the  student, 
previous  to  his  entering  College,  which  is  now  supplied 
within  the  College ; and  that  he  wouldbe  thereby  enabled 
to  prosecute  his  studies  on  a diversity  of  subjects  with 
greater  ease  than  he  does  at  the  present  time  ? — My 
opinion  is,  that  the  great  drawback  to  our  advancement 
is  the  want  of  Intermediate  education  ; and  we  should, 
in  dealing  with  our  standard,  look  to  the  progress  we 
would  make  if  that  want  was  supplied. 

3128.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  to  bear 
with  the  difficulties  of  a higher  standard  than  the  country 
can  actually  avail  itself  of  under  present  circumstances, 
and  endeavour  to  raise  education  to  that  general  plat- 
form which  the  public  demands,  rather  than  lower  the 
curriculum  of  the  Colleges,  and  in  that  way  endanger 
the  high  character  which  the  standard  of  these  Colleges 
has  attained  ? — If  we  rashly  lower  Our  curriculum  we 
shall  cease  to  deserve  the  name  of  giving  University 
education,  and  become  little  better  than  High  Schools. 

3129.  Mr.  Pi-ice. — Would  you  consider  it  a lowering 
of  the  curriculum  to  limit  the  number  of  subjects,  and 
require  a profound  knowledge  in  each  ?— No  ; I do  not 
think  that  would  be  a lowering  of  it.  That  I consider 
would  be  an  improvement.  I do  not  think  that  the 
number  of  subjects  constitutes  the  value  of  a curriculum ; 

I think  it  is  the  high  order  of  intelligence  which  is  ob- 
tained by  the  person  taught. 

3130.  Mr.  Gibson.- — The  distinction  between  the 
former  system  of  University  education,  and  the  modern 
system  is  this,  that  the  young  men  are  now  supposed  to 
leave  College  with  an  extensive  range  of  knowledge  in 
all  those  departments  of  Literature  and  Science,  which 
a well  informed  gentleman  should  possess  ; and  thoro- 
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The  fore,  I presume,  that  a well  educated  man  leaving  the 
Queen's  Queen’s  University  with  a Degree,  must  be  accredited 
CCorkGE’  to  t'ie  'nr°r^  as  having  a wide  range  of  information  ? — 

' Certainly  ; but  my  impression  is,  that  we  ought  not  to 

Denis B.  exact  too  much  Literary  learning  from  the  Science  men, 
BuBeib  m.d  or  (.Q0  muc]j  Science  from  the  Literary  men.  I think 
that  after  a certain  time,  the  students  should  be  allowed 
to  choose  any  particular  pursuit  they  pleased. 

3131.  Mr.  Price. — Would  you  allow  one  or  two  years 
to  elapse? — After  one  year  I would  allow  them  to 
make  a selection,  and  follow  a special  subject. 

3132.  Then  you  would  concur  with  these  gentlemen 
who  suggest  that  at  the  end  of  the  First  year  the  student 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  those  subjects  for  which  he 
has  a natural  taste  and  natural  talent? — Yes. 

3133.  Would  you  exclude  one  Term  of  Logic  from 
the  curriculum? — I do  not  like  to  enter  into  a question 
of  that  kind.  It  is  a long  time  since  I read  Logic ; but 
I think  a man  can  never  reason  well  unless  he  knows  it. 

3134.  Chairman. — Have  you  met  with  any  obstruc- 
tion in  the  performance  of  your  duties  in  consequence 
of  the  differences  which  have  occurred  in  this  College  ? 
— I cannot  say  that  I have.  I have  met  with  the 
greatest  co-operation  and  courtesy  from  the  President. 
Since  I became  associated  with  him  there  lias  been 
nothing  but  mutual  co-operation  and  good  will. 

3135.  Do  you  limit  your  answer  to  the  President? — 
To  the  President.  • 


Alexander  Fleming,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica, 
sworn  and  examined. 

Alexander  3136.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Materia 

Memuig,  Medica  ? — I am,  my  Lord. 

3137.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Com- 
missioners as  to  any  improvement  which  might  be  made 
in  your  department  ? — I have  some  suggestions  to  make 
relative  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Queen’s  University  for  the  Degree  of  M.D. 
The  First  Ordinance  of  the  University,  regulating  the 
course  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  requires  that  every  can- 
didate for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  shall  produce  a Certificate 
from  the  Council  of  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  that  he 
has  passed  a full  Examination  in  the  subjects  of  study 
prescribed  in  the  course  of  Matriculation  for  Arts,  and 
lias  been  admitted  a Matriculated  student  of  the  College 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.”  I propose  to  add  English 
Composition  and  French  to  the  subjects  of  Examination 
for  Matriculation  in  Medicine,  and  to  remove  French 
from  the  curriculum  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. The  education  required  of  a Medical  student  is 
of  two  kinds,  preliminary  and  professional.  The  pre- 
liminary or  general  education  should  be  completed,  and 
the  student’s  proficiency  therein  tested  by  examination 
before  his  professional  studies  have  begun.  These 
should  then  obtain  his  undivided  attention  ; and  as  it 
requires  great  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
enable  him  to  overtake  in  a satisfactory  manner  the 
many  important  subjects  of  his  four  years’  course  of 
Medical  studies,  the  introduction  of  French  into  our 
already  overloaded  curriculum,  is  a serious  encroach- 
ment on  the  time  set  apart  for  Medical  studies,  and  is 
a violation  of  the  principle  which  separates  preliminary 
and  professional  education. 

3138.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  not  think  that  many 
students  would  be  rejected  at  Matriculation  on  account 
of  their  knowledge  of  French,  because  there  would  be 
required  a very  high  standard  at  Matriculation,  if  you 
wore  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to  it  subsequently? 
— I would  have  it  tolerably  high. 

3139.  The  question  I put  to  you  is,  would  not  your 
plan,  if  properly  carried  out,  lead  to  the  rejection  of  a 
number  of  students  at  Matriculation  ? — I think  it  would 
not  diminish  the  number  of  students.  There  is  great 
objection  to  putting  it  into  the  subsequent  studies. 

3140.  My  question  was,  that  you  would  have  to  raise 

the  standard  of  French  at  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion ; and  would  not  a certain  number  of  students  be 
deterred  from  coming  to  Cork  College,  because  they  did 
not  know  French  well  enough  to'  obtain  admittance  ? 


I would  like  to  correct  my  answer.  I think  it  would  The 
have  an  influence  in  that  way.  Queen’s 

3141.  You  think  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  your  C°LLEGE> 

plan  in  one  respect,  would  be  sufficient  to  compen-  CoRg‘ 
sate  for  the  loss  in  another  respect? — Quite  so.  The  Alexander 
Third  Ordinance  of  the  University  states — “ The  First  Flemin3< 
Period  of  the  curriculum  shall  comprise  attendance  on  the 
following  courses  of  Medical  lectures — Chemistry,  six 
months,  at  least  three  lectures  each  week ; Botany  and 
Zoology,  six  months,  three  lectures  each  week,  with 
Herbomations  for  practical  study ; Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  six  months,  five  lectures  each  week  ; Prac- 
tical Anatomy,  six  months  j Materia  Medica  and  Phar- 
macy, six  months,  three  lectures  each  week.”  I propose 
to  add  to  the  course  of  lectures  of  the  First  Period 
Natural  Philosophy,  six  months,  at  least  three  lectures 
each  week.  This  subject  of  Natural  Philosophy  is 
already  in  the  curriculum  (Ordinance  ix.);  but  until 
recently  the  Ordinances  did  not  imply  that  the  student 
would  be  examined  in  Natural  Philosophy ; and  even 
now  they  do  not  specify  whether  it  shall  be  considered 
to  belong  to  the  First  or  Second  Periods  of  study.  I can 
see  no  reason  for  giving  to  Natural  Philosophy  the 
privilege  conferred  on  it  by  the  Ninth  Ordinance,  and 
why  it  should  not  take  its  place  beside  Chemistry  and 
Anatomy,  among  the  courses  of  the  First  Period  of  study. 

I also  propose  with  regard  to  the  Third  Ordinance  that 
in  place  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  six  months, 
we  should  require  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for  twelve 
months.  By  this  requirement  the  student  will  attend 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  both  his  First  and  Second 
years.  He  should  be  examined  in  these  subjects  at  the 
First  Examination  at  the  University,  and  having  passed 
in  them,  he  should  not  be  examined  in  the  same  subjects 
a second  time  at  the  final  trial.  On  the  contrary,  his 
mind  being  relieved  of  these  subjects,  he  would  be 
enabled  to  devote  his  energies  fairly  to  the  practical, 
the  more  important,  and  the  more  difficult  subjects  of 
the  Second  Period  of  study,  and  secure  time  for  efficient 
attendance  on  Clinical  Medicine,  Clinical  Surgery,  and 
Midwifery.  Further,  the  Examinations  in  Medicine, 

Surgery,  Midwifery,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  at  the 
final  trial,  will  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  retains 
that  knowledge  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  which  is 
essential  to  him  in  practice.  I would  now  beg  leave  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Fourth 
Ordinance,  which  requires  that  the  student  in  the  Second 
Period  shall  attend  the  following  courses  of  lectures  : — 

“ Anatomy  and  Physiology,  six  months,  five  lectures  each 
week ; Practical  Anatomy,  six  months ; Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery,  sixmonths,  three  lectures  each  week ; 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  six 
months,  three  lectures  each  week ; Theory  and  Practice 
of  Medicine,  six  months,  three  lectures  each  week ; Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  three  months,  three  lectures  each 
week.”  I would  propose  in  this  Ordinance  to  omit  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  from  the  courses  of  the  Second 
Period  of  study,  as  I consider  the  twelve  months’  study 
of  these  Sciences  required  in  the  First  Period  (according 
to  my  plan)  would  be  sufficient.  The  Fifth  Ordinance 
states  that  in  addition  to  the  courses  of  lectures  I have 
already  referred  to,  candidates  shall  have  attended  during 
the  First  Period,  “Practical  Chemistry  (in  a recognised 
Laboratory),  three  months ; a Medico  Ckirurgical  Hos- 
pital (recognised  by  the  Senate),  containing  at  least 
sixty  beds ; together  with  the  Clinical  lectures  therein 
delivered,  at  least  two  each  week,  six  months.”  In 
reference  to  this  Ordinance  I propose  to  fix  the  number 
of  beds,  or  rather  patients,  at  eighty. 

3142.  Mr.  Price. — You  suggest  that  the  Medico-Chir- 
urgical  Hospital  should  have, at  least,  uot  eighty  beds,  but 
eighty  patients? — Yes.  Infixing  on  eighty,  I have  taken 
the  minimum  number  recognised  by  the  Colleges, Univer- 
sities, and  Public  Servicesof  this  kingdom.  The  character 
of  our  University  has,  I think,  been  rather  injured  by  its 
acceptance  of  a smaller  number.  The  London  College 
of  Surgeons  refuses  to  recognise  any  provincial  Hospital 
which  contains  less  than  100  patients ; and  any  metro- 
politan Hospital  which  contains  less  than  150  patients. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  all  respects  eighty 
beds  are  adequate  ; but  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  a smaller  number  does  not  afford  sufficient  means 
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of  Clinical  instruction.  Further,  in  every  Hospital 
s recognised  by  the  Senate,  there  should  be  delivered  in 
s’  each  week,  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  at  least 
two  lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery,  and  two  on  Clinical 
!-  Medicine.  I would  also  suggest  that  the  rules  for 
regulating  attendance  on  the  Medical  classes,  and  the 
granting  of  Certificates  in  this  College,  should  apply  to 
the  Hospital  attendance,  and  the  attendance  on  Clinical 
lectures  of  the  students  in  this  city. 

3143.  Do  you  suspect  that  the  Medical  students 
whose  names  are  entered  as  belonging  to  the  Clinical 
class,  do  not  attend  very  often  ? — I should  think  so. 

3144.  You  mean  to  guard  against  that1? — Quite  so. 
The  Sixth  Ordinance  of  the  University  states  that  during 
the  Second  Period  the  student  “shall  have  attended  Prac- 
tical Midwifery,  at  a recognised  Midwifery  Hospital, 
with  the  Clinical  lectures  therein  delivered,  for  a period 
of  three  months,  in  an  Hospital  containing  not  less  than 
thirty  beds ; or  six  months  in  an  Hospital  containing 
not  less  than  fifteen  beds ; Practical  Pharmacy,  three 
months;  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  (recognised  by 
the  Senate),  containing  at  least  sixty  beds,  together 
with  the  Clinical  lectures  therein  delivered,  eigh- 
teen months.”  I propose,  under  Practical  Midwifery,  to 
specify  the  minimum  number  of  Clinical  lectures,  by 
adding,  after  the  word  “delivered”  the  words  “at  least 
one  each  week.”  I propose  also  that  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gical Hospital  requirements  be  altered  thus,  “ Medico- 
Chirurgical  Hospital  (recognised  by  the  Senate),  con- 
taining at  least  eighty  beds ; together  with  three  months 
of  lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery,  at  least  two  in  each  week ; 
and  nine  months’  lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,  at  least 
two  in  each  week.  The  lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery  and  on 
Clinical  Medicine  must  not  be  attended  at  the  same  time.” 
This  last  regulation  appears  to  me  necessary  to  prevent 
the  student  from  crowding  together  into  one  portion  of 
his  Hospital  course  the  lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Medicine.  He  might  without  a regulation  of 
that  kind,  take  Clinical  Surgery  and  Clinical  Medicine 
together,  and  have  no  Clinical  lectures  during  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  Hospital  attendance.  The  Seventh 
Ordinance  states: — “Candidates  before  being  admit- 
ted to  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  shall  pass  two  Examinations, 
the  First  Examination  comprising  the  subjects  of  the 
First  Period  of  the  curriculum,” — I projiose  to  add  after 
the  word  curriculum,  “with  the  exception  of  Clinical 
Surgery.”  The  student  attends  the  Class  of  Surgery,  I 
believe,  in  the  First  Period,  but  is  in  fact  not  examined 
in  it  at  the  first  Examination  at  the  University.  It  is 
well  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  that  point 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  This  Ordinance  I have 
referred  to,  continues : — “ The  second”  (Examination) 
“ comprehending  subjects  of  the  Second  Period  of  study.” 
Further,  I propose  to  add  after  the  word  “study,”  “with 
the  exception  of  Anatomy,”  for  the  reasons  already 
given.  The  Ninth  Ordinance  I propose  to  omit,  for 
the  reasons  I have  already  given,  and  to  insert  in  its 
place  the  following  requirement : — “No  candidate  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  First  Examination  unless  he  have  pro- 
duced a certificate  of- his  having  attained  his  nineteenth 
year,  nor  to  the  Second  Examination,  unless  he  have  pro- 
duced a certificate  of  having  attained  his  twenty-first 
year.”  The  Ordinances  at  present  make  no  restriction 
as  to  age,  and  a youth  of  fourteen  may  become  a Doctor 
of  Medicine  in  our  University,  if  prepared  to  pass.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  twenty-one  is  a sufficiently 
advanced  age ; but  certainly  it  would  injure  the  cha- 
racter of  our  University  to  make  Doctors  of  a younger 

age- 

3145.  Would  not  your  last  proposition,  in  the  present 
state  of  competition  among  the  various  Medical  bodies, 
have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  Queen’s  University ; 
because  if  a man  could  get  his  Degree  at  twenty  else- 
where, he  would  not  go  to  it  1 — I think  there  are  few 
Licensing  Bodies  granting  a Degree  that  do  not  require 
the  candidate  to  have  attained  that  age. 

3146.  Are  there  any  1 — I am  not  aware  of  any  at 
the  present  moment. 

3147.  So  far  as  you  know  you  are  not  by  this  sug- 
gestion imposing  on  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
a harder  condition  than  they  are  subjected  to  elsewhere  ? 

• — I think  not.  The  Tenth  Ordinance  is  : — “ The  Exami- 


nations will  be  conducted  principally  by  Printed  Papers,  The 
to  which  written  answers  shall  be  given  ; but  the  Ex-  Queen's 
aminers  shall  also  be  at  liberty  to  add  such  viva  voce  College, 
Examination  on  the  subjects  of  the  written  papers,  and  0IIK- 
to  call  for  such  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  they  -Alexander 
may  deem  necessary.”  I propose  to  alter  this  Ordinance 
thus: — “The  Examinations  will  be  conducted,  first,  by  ’ 
means  of  printed  questions  and  wri  tten  answers ; second, 
byobjectexaminations  and  experiments  when  applicable; 
third,  by  practical  examination  of  patients ; fourth,  by 
dissections  and  operations  on  the  dead  body ; fifth,  by 
viva  voce  Examinations.”  I attach  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  alteration  I now  suggest.  Medical  know- 
ledge is  acquired  first  by  lectures ; second,  by  reading ; 
and  third,  by  what  may  be  conveniently  named  practical 
study.  By  lectures  and  reading  the  student  learns  to 
know  all  about  the  thing,  without  necessarily  having 
seen  it;  by  practical  study,  he  learns  to  know  the  thing 
itself — to  know  it  when  he  sees  it,  feels  it,  tastes  it,  or 
hears  it.  To  take,  for  example,  inflammation  of  the 
lung  f the  student  may  learn  by  lectures  and  reading 
every  thing  about  its  causes,  course,  symptoms,  morbid 
anatomy,  and  treatment,  and  yet  be  perfectly  unable 
to  recognise  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  disease  in  a 
patient,  or  recognise  an  inflamed  lung  in  the  dead  body. 

The  importance  of  the  practical  element  in  instruction, 
and  of  the  essential  knowledge  it  imparts  in  the  various 
branches  of  Medical  Science,  is  now  invariably  acknow- 
ledged. If  it  be  important  that  the  student  should  have 
this  practical  knowledge,  surely  it  is  essential  that  his 
possession  of  it  should  be  ascertained  at  the  Degree 
Examination.  Now,  a student  can  pass  a brilliant 
Examination  in  written  answers  to  printed  questions  on 
a Medical  subject,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  it  practically. 

He  could  give  an  elaborate  description  of  an  opera- 
tion, and  be  unable  to  perform  it ; describe  in  minute 
detail  every  step  in  the  application  of  a Chemical  test, 
and  be  unable  to  make  the  experiment ; could  write  a 
memoir  on  a disease,  and  be  unable  to  recognise  it  in  a 
patient.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  his  practical  know- 
ledge is  by  a practical  Examination ; to  make  him 
examine  a patient,  name  the  disease,  and  describe  its 
symptoms;  examine  a drug,  name  it,  and  describe  its  pro- 
perties ; make  a dissection  and  perform  an  operation  on 
the  dead  body.  As  our  University  Examinations  are  at 
present  conducted,  the  student  may  pass  a most  distin- 
guished Examination,  obtain  his  Degree,  and  yet  be 
thoroughly  unqualified  to  detect  and  treat  disease ; 
that,  nevertheless,  being  the  great  aim  of  his  entire 
education. 

3148.  Do  you  make  these  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  system  pursued  in  these  Colleges,  or  to  Medical  Ex- 
aminations generally  1 — They  apply  to  all  Medical  Ex- 
aminations conducted  in  the  same  way. 

3149.  My  question  is,  are  the  Queen’s  University 
Medical  Examinations  deficient  in  this  respect,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Examinations  elsewhere  ? — The  Ex- 
amination at  the  London  University  is  practical. 

3150.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  that  system  which  you 
have  described,  exist  in  any  and  wliat  School  of  Medi- 
cine 1 — I have  stated  the  practical  system  is  at  present 
in  force  in  the  London  University,  and  is  also  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Medical  appoint- 
ments in  the  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

3151.  Mr.  Price. — Is  this  system  in  force  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London  t — No.  It  is  right  for  me 
to  add,  that  I published  these  opinions  in  1850.  I will 
read  the  observations  I made  on  the  point,  from  an 
address  which  I delivered  on  “ Medical  Education,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  course  of  study  required  for 
the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Queen’s  University”: — 

“ I insist  the  more  strongly  on  the  importance  of  practical 
study,  because  I know  that  many  of  the  most  diligent  stu- 
dents of  Medicine  neglect  it,  under  the  false  impression  that 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  direct  attention  to  practical  know- 
ledge when  they  have  completed  their  College  course,  and 
obtained  their  Degree.  I earnestly  hope  that  our  Univer- 
sity will  effectually  check  the  evil  by  the  nature  of  their  Ex- 
aminations for  the  Degree.” 

3152.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  I understand  you  clearly  to 
state,  that  in  the  London  University,  when  a young 
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The  man  is  being  examined  in  Anatomy,  he  actually  per- 
Quekn’s  forms  by  himself,  in  the  presenco  of  the  Examiner,  a 

College,  dissection  of  an  arm  or  a leg,  for  instance? — I believe  so; 

(-'01tK-  he  must  also  examine  a patient,  make  a diagnosis  of 

Alexander  the  disease  under  which  the  patient  is  laboring,  and 

Fleming,  describe  his  symptoms. 

M,D'  3153.  He  goes,  then,  to  the  bed-side  of  the  patient  ? — 

IIo  does,  in  the  Hospital  attached  to  the  University.  In 
1851  I earnestly,  but  unsuccessfully  urged  the  adoption 
of  my  views  on  the  Queen’s  University  Senate.  A year 
or  two  later,  the  London  University  made  their  Ex- 
amination in  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  Midwifery,  clinical 
and  practical.  The  reform  was  received  by  the  entire 
Medical  press  as  a great  improvement,  and  has  contri- 
buted very  materially  to  enhance  the  value  of  their 
Degree  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
public.  I will  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  page  12  of  our  Prospectus,  where  they  will 
find  the  curriculum  required  by  this  College  to  be  gone 
through  by  the  Scholars  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  By 
this  curriculum  the  student  is  required  to  attend  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  the  First  year,  and  the  same 
subject  the  Second  year ; and  at  present,  according  to  the 
University  Ordinance,  he  must  take  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology either  the  Third  or  Fourth  year.  Thus,  we 
require  the  student  to  take  three  Courses  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology — a result  not  intended,  as  I believe,  by 
either  the  University  or  the  College.  I think  it  would 
be  better  that  the  Scholarship  curriculum  was  fixed  to 
secure  perfect  accordance  between  it  and  the  Degree 
curriculum,  as  well  as  uniformity  in  the  Scholarship 
curriculum  of  the  three  Colleges.  1 now  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  page  16  of  the  Prospectus,  where  are  set  forth 
the  subjects  of  Examination  for  the  Medical  Scholarships. 
I would  propose  to  leave  the  Scholarships  of  the  First 
year  very  much  as  they  are ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
Scholarships  of  the  Second  and  Third  years,  and  the 
Senior  Scholarships  in  Medicine,  should  be  competed  for 
by  the  students  of  the  three  Colleges.  At  present,  owing 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  students,  and 
their  becoming  well  acquainted  with  each  other’s  powers, 
those  prizes  fail,  not  altogether,  but  to  some  extent  in 
eliciting  emulation  and  exacting  progress.  Even  if  all 
the  students  competed,  the  number  is  not  large  enough 
to  secure  a high  standard  of  excellence  in  the’first  men, 
which,  reacting  downwards,  elevates  the  whole  mass  of 
competing  students. 

3154.  Mr.  Price.. — How  do  you  propose  to  carry  out 
this  Competitive  Examination  among  the  students  of 
the  three  Colleges  ? — The  plan  which  at  present  suggests 
itself  to  me  is,  that  each  of  the  Medical  Professors  in 
the  three  Colleges  should  propose  three  or  four  ques- 
tions ; and  that  these  questions  should  bo  printed  and 
submitted  to  the  students  in  the  respective  Colleges. 
The  answers  could  then  be  sent  to  one  of  the  Professors 
of  the  three  Colleges.  I would  have  one  year  a Pro- 
fessor in  Cork  to  adjudicate,  the  next  year  a Pro- 
fessor in  Belfast,  the  next  year  a Professor  in  Galway, 
and  so  on. 

3155.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  plan  would  be 
likely  to  produce  dissatisfaction,  supposing  that  in  the 
case  of  close  competition,  the  Professor  leaned  in  favor 
of  his  own  student  and  College  ? — I do  not  know  why 
it  should  not  work  as  well  as  the  present  system  of  Ex- 
aminations in  College.  The  thing  is  carried  out  in  the 
University  precisely  as  it  would  be  carried  out  in  Col- 
lege, if  my  suggestion  were  adopted — namely,  a Pro- 
fessor of  one  of  the  Colleges  examines  the  students  of 
all  the  three  Colleges,  and  ad j udicates.  If  the  stipend  of 
the  Senior  Scholar  were  augmented,  so  as  to  retain  the 
services  of  a distinguished  Graduate  to  the  College  for 
five  years,  the  appointment  would  bo  of  much  service 
to  the  Medical  School.  A somewhat  similar  appointment 
is  obtained,  and  is  found  to  work  well,  in  King’s  Colloge, 
London.  This  Tutor  should  have  special  charge  of  the 
younger  students,  and  his  conversational  instruction 
should  be  especially  calculated  to  promote  diligent 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  Professors.  Ho 
should,  if  possible,  reside  in  the  College,  and  should  bo 
accessible  to  the  students  for  consultation  on  many 
points  to  which  the  Professor  could  be  hardly  expected 
to  give  time  and  attention.  I would  now  make  some 


observations  on  the  means  of  practical  study  which  our  The 
students  possess  in  Cork.  These,  I believe,  are  defec-  Queen's 
tive.  The  North  and  South  Infirmaries,  conjointly  re-  College, 
cognised  by  our  University,  are  situated  at  distant  CoRK* 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  student’s  time  is  lost  going  Alexander 
between  them,  and  is  further  wasted  waiting  for  the  Fkmino- 
Medical  officer,  whose  hour  of  visit  is,  for  the  most  part,  MD' 
very  irregular.  Ever  since  this  College  opened,  I have 
never  heard  but  one  opinion  from  the  students — namely, 
that  the  Clinical  instruction  is  uncertain  and  defective, 
so  much  so,  that  every  year,  on  this  account  alone,  many 
studenfs  leave  our  College  to  receive  elsewhere  this 
essential  part  of  their  education. 

3156.  If  all  the  Medical  Professors  of  the  College  had 
the  power  of  giving  Clinical  instruction,  would  you  still 
say  it  was  defective  ? — What  I complain  of  is,  that  the 
Hospitals  are  inconveniently  situated,  and  the  hours  of 
attendance  irregular. 

3157.  What  is  your  remedy? — I think  it  may  be 
maintained  as  a sound  principle  in  Medical  education, 
that  the  Professors  of  Medicine,  of  Therapeutics  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  of  Surgery,  and  of  Midwifery,  shonld  come 
before  the  student  in  the  Hospital  as  the  Practical  Phy- 
sician, Surgeon,  and  Accoucheur,  and  take  part  in  the 
Clinical  instruction,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a very 
serious  evil  in  this  school,  that  the  Professors  of  Medi- 
cine and  of  Materia  Medica  have  no  share  in  the  bed- 
side education  of  the  student.  I shall  leave  it  to  the 
Professor  of  Midwifery  to  describe  to  the  Commissioners 
the  state  of  the  Midwifery  Hospital,  and  the  means  of 
practical  instruction  which  it  affords. 

3158.  Chairman. — You  do  not  include  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Clinical  instruc- 
tion ? — No. 

3159.  Can  you  state  the  reason  ? — My  chief  reason 
is,  that  he  is  so  much  occupied  in  College,  that  it  would 
be  most  difficult  for  him  to  become  at  the  same  time  an 
efficient  Professor  and  a Clinical  instructor.  This 
question  of  the  condition  of  the  Hospitals  in  connexion 
with  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was  brought  under  the  atten- 
tion of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  last  year ; and  I have 
here  a letter  signed  by  the  three  Presidents,  which  was 
addressed  to  the  then  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Horsman, 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners  I will 
hand  it  in.*  The  Commissioners  will  find  in  that 
document  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  Hospitals 
in  connexion  with  the  Medical  Schools  of  Cork,  Galway, 
and  Belfast.  In  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
the  Presidents  to  the  Government,  a Bill  was  introduced 
last  Session  into  Parliament,  to  remedy  the  defects 
complained  of,  by  opening  the  Workhouse  Hospitals  to 
the  admission  of  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  This 
Bill  was  withdrawn,  the  reason  assigned  being,  that  it 
was  introduced  at  too  late  a period  in  the  Session  to 
give  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  subject  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fully  considering  its  provisions.  I have  now 
some  observations  to  make  on  Class  Certificates.  I con- 
sider that  the  University  should  not  recognise  our  Class 
Certificate  unless  it  shows  that  the  student  has  passed 
his  Sessional  Examination,  as  well  as  complied  with  the 
rules  of  attendance.  This  would  give  a reality  to  the 
Sessional  Examination  in  the  Medical  School,  which  it 
does  not  at  present  possess. 

3160.  Mr.  Price. — Does  not  the  fact,  that  the  student 
has  not  passed  his  Sessional  Examination,  deprive  him  of 
a Certificate  of  attendance  on  his  courses  ? — It  does  not. 

3161.  Are  you  aware  why  there  is  a distinction  made 
in  this  respect  between  the  Medical  School,  and  the 
other  Schools  of  the  College? — The  reason,  I believe  is, 
that  as  in  most  other  Medical  Schools  this  requirement 
is  not  demanded  of  the  student,  we  do  not  like  to  compel 
him  to  attend  to  it  before  getting  his  Certificate. 

3162.  Tho  student,  it  appears,  who  wishes  only  to 
take  part  of  his  education  here,  should  pass  an  Exami- 
nation in  one-third  of  the  subjects,  and  may  complete 
two-thirds  of  his  education  elsewhere ; and  the  same 
rule  that  applies  to  this  two-thirds  has  been  extended 
to  tho  one-third  received  here — in  other  words,  the  rule 
has  been  remitted  in  order  not  to  place  the  student 
in  a more  disadvantageous  position  here  than  else- 
where?— I think  the  rule  should  be  enforced  while 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  339. 
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The  the  student  remains  here,  although  it  may  hot  be  en- 
Queen's  forced  in  other  Colleges.  I consider  that  the  Univer- 
College,  s;ty  should  not  recognise  our  Class  Certificate,  unless  it 
ORK‘  shows  that  the  student  has  passed  his  Sessional  Ex- 
Alexander  amination,  as  well  as  complied  with  the  rules  of  attend- 
Fieming,  ance_  Apart  from  the  reality  which  this  would  give 
to  the  Sessional  Examinations  in  the  Medical  Faculty, 
it  would  secure  uniformity  of  study  on  the  part  of  the 
students  preparing  for  the  Degree,  by  submitting  them 
at  the  end  of  each  year  of  study,  to  a bond  fide  Pass 
Examination,  on  the  subjects  attended  during  that  year, 
and  check,  efficiently,  the  serious  and  frequent  error  of 
the  Medical  student,  of  sacrificing  his  First  and  Second 
years  to  trifling  and  pleasure,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  will  be  able  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  by  extra  exer- 
tion during  the  Third  and  Fourth.  This  rule  must  he 
made  by  the  University,  and  so  also,  in  my  opinion, 
should  the  rules  regulating  the  attendance,  and  the 
granting  of  Certificates  for  same,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  procedure  in  the  three  Colleges,  which  it  ap- 
pears to  me  has,  in  that  and  other  matters,  been  too  much 
neglected.  I have  now  an  observation  to  make  in  re- 
lation to  the  Academical  Session.  For  the  efficient 
working  of  our  Medical  School  I consider  that  we 
should  have  two  Sessions  in  the  year— a Winter  and  a 
Summer  Session — as  is  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  Schools 
of  Medicine  in  this  kingdom ; the  Winter  Session  of 
six  months  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  close 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  the  Summer  Session  of  three 
months  to  begin  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  close  in  the  end 
of  J uly. 

3163.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  the  length  of  the  Medi- 
cal Session  now  ? — At  present  the  Medical  Session  is 
only  of  six  months’  duration.  My  proposal  involves  that 
an  additional  three  months’  course  of  Botany,  Practical 
Chemistry,  Practical  Anatomy,  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
Clinical  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Surgery,  should  be  de- 
livered in  the  Summer  Session.  Without  this  arrange- 
ment the  Medical  student  will  never  be  able  to  do  jus- 
tice in  four  years  to  our  extended  curriculum.  The 
course  of  Botany  with  Herborizations  can  be  con- 
ducted with  success  only  in  the  Summer  Session. 

3164.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  that  the 
Queen’s  University  should  conduct  their  Examinations 
in  Practical  Medicine,  and  Practical  Anatomy,  as  you 
suggest  ? — Taking  for  example  Medicine,  I.  would  pro- 
pose that  the  candidates  should  be  taken  to  the  wards 
of  an  Hospital. 

3165.  How  could  the  University,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, carry  out  that  suggestion  ? Supposing  ten 
students  went  up,  how  could  they  be  conducted  to  the 
ward  where  they  are  to  give  evidence  of  their  know- 
ledge— should  they  all  go  to  the  same  patient  ? — One 
candidate  at  a time. 

3166.  To  the- same  patient? — It  need  not  be  the  same 
patient. 

3167.  How  would  you  meet  this  difficulty,  that  if  the 
students  did  not  all  see  the  same  patient,  their  respective 
merits  could  not  be  fairly  decided  ? One  case  might  be 
very  difficult  and  require  a large  amount  of  acumen  to 
discover  the  symptoms,  and  another  might  be  fully 
developed,  and  the  symptoms  easily  recognised? — It 
would  not  be  right  for  an  Examiner  to  give  one  candi- 
date a difficult  case,  and  another  candidate  a simple 
case ; hut  he  should  endeavour  to  give  the  candidates 
cases  somewhat  equal  in  amount  of  difficulty. 

3168.  Would  it  be  possible  that  the  same  thing  could 
he  done  in  College  before  the  young  man  goes  up  to  the 
University  ? There  are,  while  he  is  pursuing  his  studies 
in  the  Hospitals  connected  with  the  Colleges,  oppor- 
tunities for  testing  his  practical  skill  by  an  Examination 
such  as  you  would  require.  Would  such  an  arrangement 
carryout  your  suggestion  as  to  the  improvement  which 
you  say  has  been  adopted  in  the  London  University— 
which  is  favorably  situated  in  this  respect,  that  there  is 
an  Hospital  under  its  own  special  management  and  con- 
trol?— The  London  University  is  placed  with  regard  to 
University  College,  and  King’s  College,  as  the  Queen’s 
University  is  with  regard  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

3169.  Before  a man  gets  his  Degree  in  the  London 
University,  he  must  go  to  the  bed-side  of  the  patient, 
be  able  to  describe  the  disease,  and  point  out  the  mode 


of  treatment.  I want  to  know,  supposing  the  London  The 
University  has  an  Hospital  to  which  it  has  the  right  of  Queen’s 
access,  and  knowing  that  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ire-  Cork  E' 

land  has  no  similar  right — I want  to  know  if  you  could  * 

suggest  any  mode  in  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  Alexander 
there  could  be  an  arrangement  carried  out  by  which  there 
would  be  secured  to  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  the  advantages  of  this  improvement,  which  you 
say  has  given  an  eclat  to  the  Degree  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, which  the  Degrees  of  other  Universities  do  not 
possess.  I would  suggest  as  an  answer  to  my  question, 
which  you  can  adopt  or  not,  whether,  if  amode  of  practical 
Examination  at  each  particular  College  was  adopted, 
and  a certificate  granted  by  the  Professors  that  the 
student  had  been  subjected  to  this  test,  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  not  fulfil  to  some  extent  the  requirement 
for  the  Degree  in  the  London  University? — I regard 
the  practical  Examination  as  the  more  important  part 
of  the  Examination,  and  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  my 
view  to  attempt  to  conduct  that  portion  of  the  Degree 
Examination  in  any  of  the  three  Colleges.  I think  it 
must  be  conducted  in  Dublin. 

3170.  You  do  not  think  that  requiring  a Certificate 

from  a trustworthy  Professor  in  Cork,  Belfast,  or  Galway, 
stating  that  the  young  man  had  gone  through  the  wards 
of  an  Hospital,  and  had  compounded  Medicine  and  per- 
formed other  practical  operations,  as  a condition  of  his 
obtaining  the  Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University,  would 
answer  the  purpose  you  have  in  view  ? — The  student, 
at  present,  goes  up  with  these  Certificates,  and  I do  not 
consider 

3171.  I understand  that  the  Certificate  of  the  student’s 
having  attended  Clinical  lectures,  testifies  to  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  fact ; but  were  it  to  be  given  for  a 
practical  education  at  the  bed-side  of  a patient,  and  for 
practical  Examination  there,  as  is  the  case  in  the  London 
University,  do  you  not  think  that  your  object  would  be 
accomplished  just  as  well  as  if  the  Examination  were 
conducted  in  Dublin? — You  would  lose  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  compare  the  respective  merits  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Degree,  which  is  of  essential  import- 
ance. I attach  such  importance  to  the  practical 
Examination,  that  I do  not  think  it  in  any  way  desirable 
to  relinquish  my  advocacy  of  it. 

3172.  Chairman. — I will  put  to  you  the  same  question 
as  I have  put  to  the  other  Professors,  whether  you  have 
met  with  any  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  your  duty 
in  consequence  of  the  disputes  which  have  arisen  in  this 
College  ? — Certainly  not.  Since  I came  to  this  College 
I have  experienced  much  kindness,  valuable  advice,  and 
co-operation  from  the  President,  and  I am  happy  to 
state  that  I am  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Vice- 
President. 


John  Blyth,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  further 
examined. 

3173.  I wish  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  some  John  Blyth, 
reasons  for  not  adopting  Professor  Fleming’s  suggestions  “•D- 
as  to  the  organization  of  a Summer  curriculum.  These 
reasons  are  embodied  in  a document  signed  by  J.  H . 

Corbett,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  "William 
Smith,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  myself.  I beg 
to  hand  it  in  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.* 


Joshua  B.  Harvey,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
further  examined. 

3174.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Midwifery  ? Joslrn  R- 

— Yes.  f"*,, 

3175.  Can  you  state  what  means  you  have  for  giving 
instruction  in  your  department? — I happen  to  be  one 
of  four  Physicians  to  the  Cork  Lying-in  Hospital,  which 
contains  fifteen  beds,  and  attendance  upon  which  for  six 
months  constitutes  the  course  the  student  is  required  by 
the  University  Ordinances  to  take.  There  are  between 
400  and  500  women  delivered  there  annually.  These 
are  the  means  of  instruction.  Then,  with  regard  to  our 
regulations,  every  student  is  admissible  to  the  Hospital 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  342. 
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daring  tlie  visits  of  tlio  Physician  of  tlio  month.  We 
attend  the  Hospital  in  rotation  for  a month  each,  so 
1 that  each  of  us  attends  three  months  in  the  year.  The 
student  is  considered,  by  virtue  of  his  having  taken  out 
his  Attendance  on  the  Hospital,  to  have  entitled  himself 
to  the  management  of  a certain  number  of  cases  within 
the  six  months.  I think  thirty  is  the  number ; and  if 
the  student  has  not  made  up  that  number  in  six  months, 
and  that  he  is  anxious  to  complete  it,  he  is  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  afterwards. 

3176.  Do  any  of  the  pupils  attend  extern  cases? — 
No ; there  arc  no  extern  patients  treated  in  connexion 
with  the  Lying-in-Hospital.  I should  add,  that  during 
my  month  I make  it  a point — which  I believe  is  the 
practice  of  all  my  colleagues  to  a certain  extent  also — 
to  attend  at  a certain  hour  three  days  in  the  week, 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  on  which  days  I 
take  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  students  Clinical 
instruction  upon  whatever  cases  may  he  in  the  Hospital. 

3177.  Mr.  Price . — Do  you  concur  in  the  desirable- 
ness of  improving  the  Clinical  regulations  generally? — 
I think  it  is  desirable.  I consider  they  are  capable 
of  improvement. 

3178.  May  I ask  you  whether  you  are  satisfied  that 
a complete  Medical  education  is  given  in  this  College  ? 
— I am  satisfied  that  a good  average  education  is  given 
to  the  students. 

3179.  There  is  no  palpable  defect  which  is  worth 
noticing? — I look  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  students 
being  obliged  to  attend  two  Hospitals  in  order  to  make 
up  the  qualifying  number  of  cases,  as  a disadvantage 
which  it  is  highly  desirable  should  be  remedied.  I 
may  state,  that  there  is  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of 
our  Parliamentary  Representatives,  the  draft  of  a Bill 
which  proposes  to  consolidate  the  two  Hospitals  into 
one,  by  which  the  defect  I have  alluded  to  would  be 
removed. 

3180.  Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  Surgical  Diploma  given  by  the  Queen’s 
University? — I am  not  quito  sure,  but  my  opinion  is, 
that  the  Diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Queen’s  University  gave  a Surgical 
Diploma,  would  he  more  sought  by  Medical  men. 

3181.  Why  so? — Because  it  is  recognised  as  a qua- 
lification throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  and  has 
attained  an  almost  universal  character. 

3182.  Is  it  not  ultimately  possible  for  the  Diploma 
of  the  Queen’s  University  to  be  recognised  quite  as 
much  ? — Surely. 

3183.  Is  it  not  a disadvantage  to  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity and  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  that  London  should  get 
the  credit  of  students  who  do  not  belong  to  London  but 
belong  to  Ireland  ? — No  doubt. 

3184.  Must,  and  does,  not  this  happen,  that  a dis- 
tinguished student  comes  and  stays  here  his  time,  and 
then  goes  off  to  London  to  get  his  Surgical  Diploma  ? 
If  he  then  succeeds  in  the  world  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons  gets  the  credit  of  it.  There  is  no  public 
record  of  his  having  been  trained  at  Cork  or  elsewhere? 
— No,  unless  he  has  taken  the  Medical  Degree. 

3185.  Is  not  that  a disadvantage  to  the  Queen’s 
University  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  of  it. 

3186.  Is  it  not  a hardship  on  the  student  who  is 
satisfied  with  the  course  of  Medical  education  he  passes 
through  here,  and  is  satisfied  that  tho  advantages  he 
obtains  qualify  him  for  his  career  in  life,  to  make  him 
incur  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a journey  to  and 
from  London  ? — To  be  sure  it  is. 

3187.  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  but  that  the 
Diploma  of  Surgery,  if  granted. by.  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, would  bo  of  equal  intrinsic  value  to  that  granted 
by  tho  London  College  of  Surgeons  ? — I think  if  the 
Queen’s  University  granted  the  Diploma  in  Surgery, 
the  more  purely  Surgical  part  of  the  education  given  in 
the  Colleges  should  be  increased.  There  should  be  a 
greater  number  of  lectures  in  Surgery,  and  a greater 
amount  of  Surgical  Hospital  attendance  than  are  at 
present  required  for  the  Medical  Degree. 

3188.  Then  you  would  modify  the  opinion  that  has 
been  expressed  as  to  the  desirableness  of  giving  the 
Surgical  Diploma,  by  stating  that  additional  arrange- 


ments would  be  required  at  the  three  Colleges  ? — I think  The 

that  a greater  amount  of  special  Surgical  education  Queen’s 
ought  to  be  required  from  a Queen’s  University  man 
before  he  was  granted  the  Diploma  in  Surgery.  ’ 

3189.  Would  Cork  furnish  the  materials  for  this  Joshua  it. 
improved  Surgical  education  that  you  speak  of? — I 

think  it  would  furnish  the  means. 

3190.  Prom  your  statement  I would  infer  that  the 
Infirmaries  would  not  afford  sufficient  Surgical  cases  ? — 

What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  the  student  should  devote 
more  time  to  Surgery — that  he  should  take  out  more 
than  one  course  of  Surgery.  His  Surgical  education 
should  be  amplified  both  as  regards  the  period  of  his 
attendance  on  the  department  of  Surgery,  and  he  would 
require  a greater  amount  of  Surgical  Hospital  attend- 
ance than  he  has  at  present. 

3191.  Do  the  Cork  Hospitals  furnish  the  necessary 
opportunities  for  supplying  that  increased  attendance  ? 

— Yes. 

3192.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  compare  the 
amount  of  Surgical  education  given  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, though  there  is  not  a Surgical  Degree  given,  with 
the  Medical  education  for  which  there  is  a Medical 
Degree  given  ? You  convey  that  the  Surgical  instruc- 
tion given  here  is  deficient,  in  comparison  with  what 
should  be  required  for  the  Surgical  Degree.  You  do 
not  give  a Surgical  Degree,  and  yet,  do  you  not  give 
as  much  Surgical  instruction,  though  there  is  no  Degree, 
as  you  do  Medical  instruction,  though  there  is  a Degree  ? 

— There  is  a course  of  each  required. 

3193.  The  point  of  the  question  is  this.  If  you  be 
satisfied  with  the  Medical  education  given  for  the  Me- 
dical Degree,  ought  you  not  to  be  equally  satisfied  with 
the  Surgical  education  when  the  Surgical  Degree  would 
be  added  ? — I think  there  are  a great  many  details  in 
Surgery  practice,  which  can  scarcely  be  comprehended 
by  the  student  in  one  course  of  lectures.  I think  it 
would  be  desirable  that  he  should  be  required  to  take 
out  two  courses  of  Surgical  lectures.  This  is  not  quite 
so  necessary  with  regard  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 

3194.  Do  you  mean  that  an  equal  amount  of  instruc- 
tion would  not  be  sufficient — that  one  would  require 
more  than  the  other? — Yes ; that  is  my  view. 

3195.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  heard  the  suggestion 
of  Professor  Fleming,  with  regard  to  having  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  included  altogether  in  the  First  Period 
of  the  Medical  student’s  course,  extending  the  term  of 
attendance  on  it  in  that  Period,  from  six  to  twelve 
mouths.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  this  suggestion  ? — 

I think  it  is  probably  a good  one,  inasmuch  as  it  admits 
of  the  student  devoting  his  attention  altogether  to 
practical  subjects,  during  the  latter  half  of  his  Medical 
education. 

3196.  It  is  also  a part  of  his  plan  that  Natural  Phi- 
losophy should  form  part  of  the  First  Period  of  the 
student’s  education  ? — I look  upon  it  as  of  the  greatest 
importance,  that  the  student  should  have,  previous  to 
going  to  the  Medical  profession  at  all,  his  Degree  in 
Arts.  I consider,  that  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
education  of  a physician,  a Degree  in  Arts  should  be 
made  a sine  qua  non  to  his  commencing  the  study  of 
Medicine.  The  very  foundation  of  Medical  education 
is  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ■ and  to  understand  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  properly,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  student  should  have  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  principles  of  Physics  generally,  and  of  Hydrosta- 
tics. In  fact  he  should  be  well  grounded  in  a large 
Arts  course. 

3197.  Your  view  is  to  assimilate  the  Medical  Degree 
of  the  Queen's  University  to  a great  extent,  to  that  of  the 
Dublin  University? — I think  the  four  years  allotted  to 
the  Medical  course  should  be  left  wholly  for  the  study  of 
subjects  of  a Medical  nature  and  those  ancillary  to  them. 

3198.  Would  you  make  the  Modern  Languages  part 
of  the  Medical  course  ? — I consider  Modern  Languages 
unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  they  would  come  in  as  part  of 
the  Arts  course. 

3199.  Do  you  concur  in  Professor  Fleming’s  obser- 
vations, as  to  the  necessity  of  submitting  the  student  to 
a practical  Examination  in  the  manner  he  has  described, 
before  granting  him  his  Degree  ? — I think  if  it  could 
bo  managed  it  would  be  an  improvement. 
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The  3200.  Does  any  mode  suggest  itself  to  you  how  it 
Queen’s  could  be  carried  out,  under  the  existing  circumstances 
Cork*52'  ^iese  Colleges  and  the  Queen’s  University? — I think 

' there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  in  carrying  it 

Joshua  S.  out. 

STm’d  3201.  What  do  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that 
something  of  the  kind  should  be  done  while  the  student 
was  in  College,  and  certified  to  the  University? — I 
think  that  could  he  done.  I am  at  liberty,  I think,  to 
offer  some  explanation  to  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Clinical  instruction  is  carried  on  iu 
the  North  and  South  Infirmaries,  in  consequence  of  its 
having  been  remarked  that  it  is  both  irregular  and 
unsatisfactory.  There  is  an  hour  named  for  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  there  are 
in  these  Hospitals  Medical  Clinical  and  Surgical  Clinical 
lectures  weekly,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  Medical  Clinical 
and  Surgical  Clinical  instruction  given  in  the  North 
Infirmary,  and  Medical  Clinical  and  Surgical  Clinical 
instruction  given  in  the  South  Infirmary  also,  which 
courses  all  the  Hospital  students  are  entitled  to  attend. 
In  addition  to  this  attendance  at  both  these  courses,  they 
have  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the  practical  remarks 
which  are  constantly  made  by  the  Medical  Officers. 
With  regard  to  regularity  I can  only  say  for  myself, 
that  I have  throughout  the  year,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  attended  my  class  at  the  appointed  time  for 
giving  Clinical  lectures ; but  I must  say  I have  some- 
times been  disappointed  by  my  class.  The  students  did 
not  come  for  half  an  hour,  and  sometimes  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time,  and  sometimes  not 
at  all. 

3202.  Chairman. — What  step  did  you  take  in  conse- 
quence of  this  irregularity  ? Did  you  feel  bound  to 
report  it  to  the  College  Authorities  ? — I have  not  done 
that.  I have  taken  occasion  to  remark  to  the  students 
when  I came  in  contact  with  them  afterwards,  that  I 
had  attended,  and  that  I was  sorry  to  see  they  placed 
such  little  value  on  Clinical  instruction.  This  great 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  the  students  has  been  only 
of  occasional  occurrence. 

3203.  Mr.  Price. — Why  do  you  not  report  tliis-to  the 
Council?  Is  there  no  machineiy  for  punishing  ab- 
sence ? — The  Medical  students  attending  the  Hospitals 
are  not  all  Queen’s  College  men — they  are  a promiscuous 
class.  They  receive  our  Certificates  of  attendance,  but 
we  do  not  consider  that  they  are  under  any  special  sur- 
veillance on  our  part  further  than  to  enable  us  to  certify 
that  such  and  such  students,  whether  they  are  of  Queen’s 
College  or  not,  have  attended  the  North  and  South  In- 
firmaries during  such  and  such  a period. 

3204.  Who  gives  these  Certificates  ? — The  Certificate 
has  the  signature  of  the  joint  staff  of  the  two  Hospitals, 
four  Surgeons  and  four  Physicians. 

3205.  By  the  regulations  of  the  College,  are  not  the 
students  bound  to  attend  those  lectures  ? — I believe 
they  are.  It  is  as  Infirmary  Physician  I am  now  speak- 
ing altogether.  I am  merely  describing  what  takes 
place  at  the  North  and  South  Infirmaries. 

3206.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  for  this  ir- 
regularity ? — I do  not  know  any  unless  the  staff  insisted 
on  calling  a roll. 

3207.  If  there  was  an  Hospital  directly  belonging  to 
the  College,  and  under  the  control  of  the  College  Authori- 
ties, satisfactory  regulations  might  be  made  ? — Yes ; if 
there  was  a special  College  Hospital. 

3208.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  further  observa- 
tions to  make? — No. 

3209.  Have  you  met  with  any  obstruction  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty,  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ences which  have  occurred  in  this  College? — Supposing 
your  question  to  be  confined  to  the  duties  of  my  depart- 
ment, I would  answer  it  by  stating  that  I have  not  been 
obstructed  in  any  way.  I feel  specially  bound,  in  jus- 
tice to  the  President,  to  say  that  though  our  intercourse 
has  latterly  been  altogether  solely  of  an  official  nature, 
I have  invariably  found  the  utmost  readiness  on  his 
part  to  forward  any  views  that  I may  have  considered 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  department  under  my 
control.  With  regard  to  the  Vice-President,  and  all  the 
other  officers,  I am  happy  to  say  that  I am  on  the  most 
cordial  terms  with  them. 


Richard  Horner  Mills,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy,  further  examined. 

3210.  Chairman. — You  arc  Professor  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  Political  Economy? — I am. 

3211.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  Com- 
missioners, with  reference  to  your  department  ? — I have, 
my  Lord.  It  is  expected,  perhaps,  that  I should  make 
some  observations  in  reference  to  the  small  number  of 
the  Law  class.  I am  one  of  the  Professors  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law.  I am  also  charged  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Third-year  students  in  Arts,  in  Political 
Economy  and  Jurisprudence.  The  number  of  students 
in  my  department,  as  appears  by  the  Report  which  the 
President  has  submitted  to  Parliament,  is  very  small 
indeed ; and  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  Colleges  are  to 
be  made  efficient  for  Legal  education,  that  portion  of  the 
instruction  in  the  Law  School  which  is  committed 
to  me,  might  be  judiciously  given  up.  Roman  Law  and 
J urisprudence  are  the  portions  of  instruction  in  the  Law 
School  with  which  I am  charged  ; and  it  does  not  occur 
to  me  that  we  are  likely,  certainly  not  for  a considerable 
time,  to  have  a class  of  students  who  will  avail  them- 
selves of  these  two  portions  of  Legal  education  connected 
with  our  Law  school.  So  far  as  the  bar  is  concerned, 
it  is  a very  small  profession.  There  are  about  twenty 
Law  students  admitted  each  year  to  the  bar,  on  an 
average,  and  if  we  give  of  this  number  ten  to  Trinity 
College,  and  divide  the  remainder  among  the  three 
Colleges,  it  will  leave  about  three  students  to  each  Col- 
lege, to  go  to  the  bar.  It  is  not  merely  the  small  num- 
ber seeking  admission  to  the  bar,  which  operates  on  the 
progress  of  our  Law  class,  but  there  is  also  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  Benchers  have  got  a Law  School  of 
their  own,  and  they  require  attendance  on  their  Law 
School,  or  on  the  Law  School  of  Trinity  College,  by  all 
students  whom  they  admit  to  the  bar.  In  consequence 
of  that,  the  studies  here  are  unavailing  to  the  student, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  compelled  to  go  through  a course  of 
Legal  instruction  in  Dublin  again.  Therefore,  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  number  seeking  admission  to  the 
bar,  and  the  fact  that  the  Benchers  have  a Law  School 
of  their  own,  I do  not  think  we  can  look  forward  to 
having  any  thing  like  a number  of  gentlemen  going  to 
the  Bar,  who  will  take  their  Legal  education  in  these 
Colleges.  There  is,  then,  the  other  branch  of  the 
profession  — the  attorneys.  The  Law  School,  as  at 
present  constituted,  is  a professional  School,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  conceive  that  the  attorney  profession 
would  at  all  value,  nor  do  I say,  in  a strictly  pro- 
fessional School,  ought  they  value,  a knowledge  of 
Roman  Law  and  of  Jurisprudence.  The  only  class  for 
whom  I conceive  our  Law  School  could  be  required, 
are  the  apprentices  of  attorneys  who  are  resident  in 
the  city  of  Cork.  If  they  were  not  obliged,  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  advantages  which  the  Act  of 
Parliament  presents  to  them  in  consequence  of  having 
attended  Legal  lectures,  to  attend  a course  on  Roman 
Law  and  Jurisprudence,  they  might  come  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  Professor  of  English  Law,  which  they 
would  find  valuable  when  they  entered  on  professional 
life.  The  advantage  which  the  attorneys’  apprentices 
have  by  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Law  School,  was 
given  them  by  14  & 15  Vic.,  chap.  88,  which  provides 
that  if  they  attend  for  two  years  the  lectures  of  the  Law 
Professors,  they  may  save  one  year  of  their  apprentice- 
ship. They  are  obliged  only  to  serve  four  years  in  place  of 
five,  provided  they  take  two  years’  attendance  upon  the 
Legal  lectures  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; but  one 
of  these  years  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  that  of 
their  apprenticeship.  I conceive  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  apprentices  of  such  attorneys  as  may  be  resi- 
dent in  Cork,  will  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  which  they  would  receive  from 
the  Professor  of  English  Law,  and  which  would  be  most 
valuable  to  them  when  they  entered  on  their  profession, 
if  they  were  not  obliged  concurrently  to  take  with  it 
Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence. 

3212.  Mr.  Price. — Is  there  not  an  option? — They 
are  bound,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  provided  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  both 
Professors.  I may  also  mention  that  the  Irish  Benchers 
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do  not  require  the  Graduate  to  attend  Roman  Law,  in 
order  to  admit  him  to  the  bar.  I call  attention  to  that 
tact,  in  order  to  show  that  a purely  professional  class  of 
Roman  Law  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as  the  Bar  is  con- 
cerned. 

3213.  Have  you  no  field  for  the  application  of  the 
Civil  Law  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts? — If  the  student 
be  not  a Graduate  he  is  obliged  by  the  Benchers  to 
attend  a course  of  Roman  Law. 

3214.  I am  asking  whether  a knowledge  of  Civil 
Law  is  necessary  for  any  of  the  departments  of  the 
bar  ? — No. 

3215.  It  is  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England? 
— "We  have  Ecclesiastical  Courts  here,  but  the  practice 
in  them  is  very  limited,  and  the  general  feeling  is  that 
they  will  soon  be  removed. 

3216.  I only  wanted  to  know,  as  these  Courts  are 
constituted,  is  not  a certain  knowledge  of  Civil  Law 
necessary  for  practising  in  them  ? — I would  say  it  is, 
for  practising  in  theso  Courts  ; but  then  the  number  of 
the  profession  who  practise  in  these  Courts  is  very  small, 
and  as  I havo  already  mentioned  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  our  having  a large  number  of  students  going  to  the  bar, 
so  as  to  make  it  worth  our  while  retaining  this  subject. 

3217.  What  is  your  definite  proposal  ? — I would  go 
so  far  as  to  abolish  the  Law  Faculty  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  as  now  constituted;  but  let  there  be  a Professor 
of  English  Law,  who  will  teach  a course  of  purely 
English  Law,  to  such  students  as  may  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

3218.  Would  you  give  a Degree  in  Law? — I would 
give  a Diploma  iu  Law,  but  I would  not  give  a Degree. 

3219.  Do  you  mean  by  Diploma  a Certificate  of 
having  attended  the  lectures  of  the  Professor,  and  passed 
an  Examination  here,  or  do  you  mean  the  Examination 
in  the  Queen’s  University? — The  object  of  my  proposal 
is  to  make  the  Legal  education  of  the  College  as  desir- 
able— 

3220.  I want  to  know  your  definite  proposal  ? — My 
definite  proposal  is  this,  that  there  should  be  no  Roman 
Law  or  Jurisprudence  taught  in  the  College. 

3221.  Then  you  would  retain  a course  of  English 
Law  alone,  to  he  followed  by  an  examination  in  the 
Queen’s  University? — I do  not  contemplate  the  Queeu’s 
University.  I do  not  know  what  action  it  would  take. 
My  object  is  conceived  with  the  view  of  making  the 
Legal  education  efficient  in  the  College. 

3222.  Would  you  give  the  Degree  in  Law  which  is 
now  given  by  the  Queen’s  University,  for  that  portion 
of  the  course  of  the  Law  Faculty  which  you  propose  to 
retain  ? — I would  not  give  a Degree  in  Law  for  the 
limited  course  of  English  Law  which  I would  propose. 

3223.  Tour  proposition  amounts  then  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law  ? — It  does  amount  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  the 
abolition  of  Legal  instruction.  It  may  be  considered 
rather  bold  for  a Professor,  who  is  himself  engaged  in 
the  Law  School,  to  be  the  advocate  of  such  a proposi- 
tion ; but  I am  bouud  to  be  so,  because  I have  found  no 
students.  The  only  class  of  students  which  we  are  likely 
to  get,  are  the  apprentices  of  attorneys  who  may  be  re- 
sident in  Cork.  They  will  not  come,  because  in  order 
to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  a course  which  they  do  not  value ; but 
I think  they  might  be  induced  possibly  to  come  if  it 
were  otherwise. 

3224.  Tour  plan  would  be  to  give  to  Non-Matricu- 
lated  students  a Diploma  in  College,  after  they  had  at- 
tended a certain  course  of  lectures  iu  English  Law ; and 
you  expect  that  by  this  means  a good  many  would  be 
induced  to  attend  the  Law  class  in  the  College? — I 
would  hope  so.  The  attorneys,  as  a class,  unfortunately 
do  not  take  a general  education.  There  has  been,  for 
many  years,  an  Act  of  Parliament  iu  force,  by  which 
Graduates  becoming  attorneys  have  the  privilege  of 
saving  two  years’  apprenticeship,  and  yet  very  few  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

3225.  We  havo  heard  a*good  deal  as  to  the  import- 
ance, in  other  departments  of  the  College,  of  requiring 
from  all  students  a certain  amount  of  general  informa- 
tion. Would  you  give  the  Diploma  in  Law  without 
requiring  the  student  to  know  any  thing  of  the  other 


branches  of  knowledge  ? — No  greater  benefit  could  be  The 
conferred  on  the  community  than  to  require  the  attorney  Queen’s 
profession  to  be  more  liberally  educated  than  they  are;  Collect, 
but  unless  that  liberal  education  is  enforced  in  some  0ItK~ 
way,  they  will  not  avail  themselves  voluntarily  of  it.  itichard 
They  like  special  instruction.  h. 

3226.  Tou  consider  that  the  value  of  the  Diploma,  ’ 
which  you  propose  to  give  in  English  Law,  would  not 

be  sufficient  attraction  to  induce  the  attorney’s  appren- 
tice seeking  a professional  education  to  submit  to  the 
condition  of  an  education  in  other  subjects? — That  is 
proved  by  the  present  state  of  things.  The  value  of  the 
Diploma  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  undergo  a course 
of  Roman  Law,  and  would  not  be  sufficient  to  induce 
him  to  take  both  a professional  and  a general  education. 

3227.  Would  you  go,  in  this  proposal  of  yours,  into 
the  general  doctrines  of  Law  ? — The  Law  of  Contracts, 
of  buying  and  selling,  could  be  turned  to  account.  I 
was  struck,  at  first,  with  an  observation  which  fell  from 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  as  to  Law  being  necessary 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Examination.  Even  if  it 
were,  my  proposal  is  not  affected,  because  the  Professor 
of  English  Law  would  remain  in  the  College.  There 
has  been  a change,  however,  I believe,  made  in  the 
Indian  Examination,  and  there  is  no  Law  now  required. 

At  first  it  was  so.  There  were  two  Examinations,  and 
an  interval  of  a year  between  them.  The  second 
Examination  embraced  Political  Economy  and  English 
Law,  but  it  has  been  given  up. 

3228.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  would  also,  with 
abolishing  the  Faculty  of  Law,  abolish  the  alternative 
of  a Term  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Arts  course  of  the 
Third  year? — No.  The  way  Jurisprudence  in  the  Arts 
course  stands,  is  this.  The  students  in  Arts  are  obliged 
to  take  either  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 
or  Metaphysics.  With  reference  to  Jurisprudence  being 
associated  with  Political  Economy,  I conceive  that  I am 
bound  to  suggest  that  it  should  be,  I will  not  say 
abolished,  but  transferred  to  the  Fourth  year. 

3229.  And  nearly  extinguished? — Well,  it  may  be 
only  another  process  of  death ; but  I conceive  its  being 
associated  with  Political  Economy  has  damaged  that 
study  seriously.  The  students  must  pass  in  both  Juris- 
prudence and  Political  Economy. 

3230.  Would  you  favor  the  Commissioners  with  a 
statement  of  what  you  teach  in  Jurisprudence? — One 
of  the  very  reasons  which  I was  submitting  to  j'ou,  for 
transferring  the  teaching  to  the  Fourth  year,  was  because 
the  subject  is  so  vague  and  so  indefinite.  There  are 
almost  no  books  upon  Jurisprudence.  There  is  such  a 
variety  of  subjects  comprised  under  the  term  Juris- 
prudence, that  it  i3  not  very  easy  to  know  what  to 
teach.  The  London  University,  so  indefinite  is  the 
subject,  calls  it  the  Science  of  Legislation,  and  the  book 
they  examine  on  is  Bentham.  In  other  Colleges  they 
take  selections  from  Whewell’s  Elements  of  Morality, 
parts  of  Justinian,  and  some  German  authors.  In  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  there  is  greatly  in  use  a book  called 
Reddie’s  Inquiries  in  the  Science  of  Law,  but  none  of 
us  think  it  a very  desirable  book  if  better  could  be  had. 

3231.  Do  you  teach  any  thing  of  the  History  of 
Law  ? — The  History  of  Law  has  been  introduced  latterty. 

Professor  Barry  and  I have  given  leetures  within  the 
last  two  years  on  the  History  of  Law,  from  the  Conquest 
to  the  present  period  ; but  with  reference'  to  teaching 
the  History  of  Law  to  Arts  students,  it  is  almost  useless ; 
because  the  History  of  Law  is  an  account  of  the  changes 
which  the  law  lias  undergone  from  time  to  time ; and 
without  teaching  the  student  what  the  law  is — without 
making  him,  in  fact,  a Law  student — you  cannot  explain 
to  him,  with  any  beneficial  effect,  the  nature  and  effect 
of  these  changes. 

3232.  Froude’s  new  book  gives  an  elaborate  history 
of  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
which  is  all  drawn  from  the  preambles  of  Statutes, 
and  the  enactments  themselves.  Do  you  think  that  a 
course  of  Jurisprudence  of  that  kind  might  be  adopted? 

— It  appears  to  me  that  is  rather  English  History  than 
the  History  of  Law. 

3223.  Are  not  the  History  of  Law  and  the  History 
of  Society,  in  some  important  respects,  convertible 
terms? — I do  not  think  so.  M}r  view  is  that  the 
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The  History  of  Law  relates  to  tlie  various  changes  which 
Queen's  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in  our  laws.  The 
Com^E’  e®3C*'  °f  those  changes  upon  society  is  a different  thing. 

’ The  changes  in  our  laws  can  never  be  taught  to  Arts 

Homer  scents  without  making  them  Law  students. 

Mills,  a.m.  3234.  Does  not  that  depend  on  the  branch  of  Law  you 
take  1 If  you  take  the  principles  of  Equity,  the  Law  of 
Contracts  and  things  of  that  sort,  they  will  be  very  dry 
and  uninstructive  to  the  general  student;  but  would  you 
say  that  Criminal  Law — an  account  of  the  penalties 
attached  to  offences  of  different  kinds,  questions  as  to  the 
abolition  of  Capital  punishment,  and  the  amount  of 
severity  due  to  particular  offences — might  not  be  em- 
braced under  the  teaching  of  Jurisprudence,  and  made 
interesting  and  beneficial  to  the  general  student?  You 
place  J urisprudence  in  the  Fourth  year,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  abolishing  it ; I am- trying  to  discover  a reason 
for  saving  it.  I wish  you  to  consider  whether  the  His- 
tory of  the  Law  of  the  country — the  History  of  Eccle- 
siastical Law,  the  History  of  Criminal  Law,  are  not 
valuable  parts  of  History,  and,  therefore,  very  valuable 
parts  of  an  Arts  education? — I do  not  see  how  it  is 
practicable  to  teach  the  History  of  Law  in  the  way  you 
describe,  without  teaching  purely  English  History  itself. 

3235.  Well,  call  it  English  History? — But  there  is 
another  Professor  for  that.  It  appears  to  me  that  Juris- 
prudence could  not  be  taught  in  such  an  enlarged  way. 
I do  not  mean  to  disparage  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
which  may  be  embraced  in  Jurisprudence;  but  it  has  no 
fixed  general  principles,  and  I speak  from  experience, 
that  in  attempting  to  reduce  it  to  any  thing  like  the 
shape  of  a Science,  I have  never  been  able  to  lay  down 
general  principles,  and  draw  conclusions  with  any  rea- 
sonable degree  of  probability. 

3236.  Though  it  may  not  be  possible,  under  the  head 
of  J urisprudence,  to  impart  a systematic  Scientific  know- 
ledge of  Jurisprudence,  is  not  the  Historical  knowledge 
of  Law  of  very  great  value  ? — Beyond  doubt.  I could 
communicate  this  knowledge  if  I was  permitted  to 
teach  English  History  in  its  Legal  aspect. 

3237.  What  I want  you  to  answer  is,  whether  you 
could  not,  by  prelections,  treat  of  the  gradual  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  connexion  with  Law  and  the 
History  of  Law  ? — I think  to  carry  out  your  suggestion 
would  require  more  attainment  than  a mere  barrister, 
as  a barrister,  could  be  supposed  to  possess. 

3238.  I quite  agree  with  you — it  involves  Historical 
attainment.  Take  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History. 
That  is  a History  of  Law  in  many  respects — it  is  not 
only  the  History  of  Legislation,  but  also  of  Law.  Do 
you  not  conceive  that  the  Term  in  the  Arts  course,  which 
you  want  to  sweep  away,  might  be  usefully  devoted  to 
Hallam  ? — It  might  be  usefully  devoted  to  Hallam ; but 
I certainly  never  would  think  of  putting  Hallam  under 
the  head  of  Jurisprudence. 

3239.  I only  wish  to  suggest  that,  though  Hallam 
would  open  a vast  field  of  political  History,  still  there  is 
in  it  an  account  of  a great  number  of  changes  connected 
with  the  Law  which  would  form  a valuable  part  of  a gen- 
tleman’s education  ? — No  doubt ; but  it  would  not  occur 
to  me  to  embrace  Hallam  in  the  term  Jurisprudence. 

3240.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  you  consider  De  Lolme’s 
History  of  the  British  Constitution  a good  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  students  ? — I would  not  put  it  on 
a par  with  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History. 

32'4 1 . You  would  make  J urisprudence  disappear  from 
the  Third  year,  and  retain  Political  Economy? — My 
opinion  is  that  the  study  of  Political  Economy  has  been 
prejudiced  by  being  associated  with  Jurisprudence. 
The  students  often  come  to  me  and  say  they  are  anxious 
to  study  Political  Economy,  but  that  they  cannot  do  so, 
as  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  Jurisprudence,  and 
that,  no  matter  how  well  prepared  they  should  be  in 
Political  Economy,  they  might  be  defeated  by  some 
question  in  Jurisprudence,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
extensive  and  varied  a subject. 

3242.  Having  got  rid  of  Jurisprudence,  how  do  you 
propose  to  fill  its  place? — With  Political  Economy 
alone.  I conceive  that  the  time  allotted  to  the  study 
of  Political  Economy  is  entirely  too  small  for  its  due 
cultivation.  It  appears  to  me  to  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  education. 


3243.  Have  you  text  books? — Various  text  books.  The 

I commence  with  Mr.  Senior,  who  has  written  the  best  Queen’s 
elementary  treatise,  and  I next  take  Adam  Smith  and  College, 
others,  and  I then  deliver  my  own  lectures.  Cork. 

3244.  Is  there  any  opportunity  for  Catechetical  in-  Richard 
struction  ? — The  first  portion  of  the  course  is  nearly 
altogether  devoted  to  Catechetical  instruction.  I may  ‘ ' ' A,M' 
add  that  the  teaching  of  Political  Economy  might  be 

very  judiciously  extended  beyond  what  it  is,' so  as  to 
embrace  cognate  subjects  like  Industrial  History.  I 
would  suggest  the  getting  rid  of  the  Jurisprudence 
portion,  and  introducing,  in  connexion  with  Political 
Economy,  such  subjects  as  should  be  properly  included 
in  the  latter. 

3245.  Your  department  does  not  enter  into  the  Arts 
course,  except  in  the  Third  and  Fourth  years  ? — No. 

3246.  There  is  a Senior  Scholarship  in  Metaphysics 
and  Economical  Science,  for  which,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Professor  of  Metaphysics,  you.  examine.  Is  there 
much  competition  for  that  Scholarship  ? — There  is  not. 

3247.  Mr.  Price. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
curriculum? — My  opinion  is  that  in  justice  to  those 
Professors  whose  experience  in  educational  matters  is 
so  much  greater  than  mine,  I should  not  add  any  thing 
to  what  they  have  said,  further  than  to  support,  by  my 
own  experience  of  the  teaching  of  Political  Economy, 
some  views  that  they  have  put  forward.  The  students 
of  the  Third  year — the  year  in  which  Political  Economy 
comes  in — I find  are  almost  always  engaged  in  pre- 
paring whatever  exclusive  course  they  mean  to  take  up 
at  the  Degree  Examination.  They,  therefore,  attend 
my  lectures  very  imperfectly  in  the  Third  year,  and  they 
give  as  a reason  that  they  are  obliged  to  attend  extra 
lectures  which  are  given  in  certain  classes  in  the  Col- 
lege. At  the  University  there  is  one  group  compulsory 
on  all  the  students,  and  there  are  three  groups  any  one 
of  which  must  be  taken.  They  say,  they  must  attend  the 
extra  lectures  when  given  in  the  classes  of  the  groups 
chosen,  otherwise  they  will  not  be  prepared  in  them. 

3248.  Do  you  approve  of  the  general  principle  that 
the  student  at  the  end  of  the  First  year  should  have  the 
option  of  three  or  four  lines  of  study  ? — I do. 

3249.  Have  you  found  Political  Economy  an  attrac- 
tive branch  to  Non-Matriculated  students? — I never 
had  a Non-Matriculated  student  in  Political  Economy. 

3250.  Is  not  that  surprising  in  a town  like  Cork  ? — 

I do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  except  that  there 
are  other  branches  of  study  more  attractive.  I may 
also  suggest  another  reason  for  the  disassociating  Juris- 
prudence and  Political  Economy.  If  the  Professor  who 
holds  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  at  the  same  time 
holds  that  of  Jurisprudence,  in  all  probability  he  may 
be  expected  to  be  a practising  barrister ; and  if  so,  he 
would  not  be  able  to  devote  that  time  to  the  teaching 
of  Political  Economy,  which,  it  appears  to  me,  its  im- 
portance demands. 

3251.  How  many  going  on  in  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
independently  of  those  going  on  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
are  attending  your  class  ? — At  present  I have  a class  of 
four  in  Law,  and  since  the  College  opened  I have  had 
about  twenty. 

3252.  Your  belief  is,  there  is  no  demand  for  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be? — Certainly  no 
demand,  as  now  constituted;  but  the  demand  for  Legal  in- 
struction would,  I believe,  be  increased  if  the  teaching 
was  limited  in  the  way- 1 have  mentioned.  Political  Eco- 
nomy would  he  also  better  cultivated  if  the  Professor 
could  give  more  time  than  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
practising  barrister  to  give.  I may  be  permitted  also 
to  add,  that  if  the  Chair  became  vacant,  the  range  of 
selection  for  Political  Economy  would  be  further  pre- 
judiced by  the  present  system,  because  the  range  is 
thereby  limited  to  barristers,  whereas  if  the  division  was 
made,  there  would  be  a wide  range  of  selection.  I am 
sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state,  that  there  is  a very  limited 
number  of  barristers  who  study  Political  Economy. 

3253.  Mr.  Gibson. — You  have  more  students  attend- 
ing your  class  now  than  formerly  ? — Yes ; it  has  increased 
nearly  four-fold. 

3254.  Is  there  any  reason  for  this  four-fold  increase 
as  you  term  it  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  special 
reason  for  it. 
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3255.  Do  you  not  think  it  possible,  as  the  circum- 
s stances  of  the  country  improve,  and  your  class  becomes 

better  appreciated,  that  you  will  have  more  students? — 
I do  not,  in  Roman  Law. 

3256.  Does  the  remoteness  of  the  College  from  Cork 
interfere-  with  the  attendance  of  students  in  your 
department  ? — That  I believe,  to  a certain  extent,  affects 
the  classes  of  all  the  Professors.  I have  no  observa- 
tions to  make  on  the  constitution  of' any  part  of  the 
College,  except  that  of  the  faculties.  I concur  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  Deans  should  have  the  power  of  con- 
vening meetings  of  their  respective  Faculties ; and  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  do  so,  when  requested  by  a 
majority  of  their  Faculty.  In  my  own  limited  Faculty, 
I have  very  little  opportunity  for  complaint;  but  I 
find  that  frequently  educational  questions  come  before 
the  Council,  in  which,  if  the  Dean  of  Faculty  does  not 
agree  with  the  other  members  of  his  Faculty,  the  Council 
has  no  means  of  forming  their  judgment,  but  by  hearing 
the  views  of  the  Deans  ; whereas  this  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  Faculty  met  more  frequently,  and  had  the 
power  of  adopting  resolutions,  since  the  Council  would 
receive  these  resolutions  as  the  authentic  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  and  not  be  obliged  to  trust 
the  representation  of  the  Dean. 

3257.  Mr.  Price. — Have  you  ever  known  a meeting  of 
a Faculty  to  be  refused  ? — Professor  Read,  the  Dean  of 
the  Science  Faculty,  informed  me  he  has  applied  to  the 
President  for  liberty  to  hold  a meeting,  and  that  the 
President  refused. 

[ George  Sidney  Read,  a.m. — The  circumstances  of 
the  case  alluded  to  by  Professor  Mills,  were  these  : — a 
Body  iu  the  North  of  Ireland,  called  the  Non-Subscrib- 
ing Presbyterians,  adopted  a Memorial  to  the  Senate, 
proposing  certain  changes  in  the  curriculum,  and  in  the 
amount  of  residence  required  by  the  Colleges.  The  Pre- 
sident presented  the  Council  with  a copy  of  the  Memorial. 
In  place  of  leaving  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the 
Council,  as  it  was  an  important  question,  involving  the 
interests  of  my  own  Faculty,  it  occurred  to  me  it  would 
be  expedient  to  hold  a meeting  on  the  subject.  I applied 
to  the  President  for  that  liberty,  and  he  refused,  but 
assigned  as  a reason,  which  may  have  been  very  proper, 
that  as  this  Memorial  was  not  officially  referred  to  the 
Council  by  the  Senate,  but  had  been  merely  brought 
down  by  him,  in  his  private  capacity,  there  might  be 
some  technical  difficulty,  the  validity  of  which  I did 
not  comprehend.] 

3258.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  constitution  of  the 
College  which,  if  any  gentleman  wished  for  a Faculty 
meeting  for  the  discussion  of  a question  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  College,  would  prevent  his  going  to  the 
President,  and  getting  leave  to  hold  such  a meeting  ? — 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  Dean  of  Faculty  asking 
the  President;  but  I would  suggest,  not  in  any  way 
with  reference  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  a change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  College  in  that  respect — I would 
suggest  that  that  despotic  power  should  not  be  vested 
in  the  President. 

3259.  May  not  any  other  member  of  the  Faculty, 
besides  the  Dean,  who  thinks  it  desirable  there  should 
be  a meeting,  go  to  the  President,  and  would  not  the 
President  summon  the  Faculty  at  his  suggestion  ? — I 
never  had  occasion  to  consider  that  question  ; but,  prac- 
tically, the  Dean  has  been  refused. 

3260.  That,  it  appears,  occurred  only  in  one  instance, 

anda  technical  objectionintervenedon  that  occasion? 

3261.  Chairman. — Have  you  met  with  any  obstruc- 
tion in  carrying  on  the  duties  of  your  department  in 
consequence  of  the  differences  which  have  occurred  in 
this  College? — None. 


Rev.  William  Mayill , Dean  of  Residences  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
sworn  and  examined. 

3262.  Chairman. — You  are  Presbyterian  Dean  of 
Residences  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

3263.  Can  you  state  to  the  Commissioners  your 
opinion  as  to  the  regulations  affecting  your  depart- 
ment?— I think  the  Statutes  'are  full  of  interest  and 


most  important;  but  there  is  an  important  defect  in  the  The 
present  system — a want  of  proper  connexion  between  Queen's 
the  Dean  of  Residences  and  the  College,  in  carrying  ^^lege, 

out  these  Statutes.  The  attendance  of  the  students  on  ' 

the  instruction  of  the  Dean  is  voluntary.  It  is  not  Rev.  Wm. 
Academic  in  any  sense.  Magiu. 

3264.  You  have  authority  to  visit  the  licensed  Board- 
ing-houses ? — Yes ; when  students  of  my  Denomination 
reside  in  them. 

3265.  Have  you  drawn  up  a code  of  regulations  which 
have  been  certified  by  the  President,  as  not  interfering 
with  the  general  discipline  of  the  College,  according  to 
sec.  8,  chap,  xviii.  of  the  Statutes? — No.  I did  not 
see  any  necessity  for  it.  My  plan  is  to  see  that  the 
student  attends  Divine  Worship  on  the  Sabbath ; to 
offer  facilities  to  him  during  the  week  for  religious 
instruction ; to  visit  his  lodgings ; to  ask  him  to  my 
own  house  to  have  a conversation  with  him  on  topics 
connected  with  his  studies ; and  to  lend  him  books  of 
advice  for  Sabbath  reading. 

3266.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  forming  a closer 
connexion  between  your  office  and  the  Authorities  of  the 
College  ? — I should  like  a room  to  be  set  apart  in  the 
College  for  the  Deans,  in  which  they  could  perform  their 
duties  alternately,  and  a day  in  the  week  set  apart  for 
the  instruction  of  the  Dean  alone.  I would  also  suggest 
that  the  Report  of  the  Dean  should  embrace  details  as 
fully  as  the  Professors’  Reports. 

3267.  Have  you  made  application  to  the  President 
to  be  accommodated  with  this  room  ? — No.  The  whole 
question  as  to  the  Deans  has  never  been  settled,  and  I 
look  upon  the  present  arrangements  as  merely  pre- 
liminary. 

3268.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  means  of  forming  a 
closer  connexion  between  your  office  and  the  College  ? — 

No. 

3269.  Mr.  Gibson. — I believe  that  the  Presbyterian 
students  in  this  College  are  very  few? — Very  few. 

3270.  You  have  not,  therefore,  the  same  amount  of 
duty  to  perform  as  the  other  Deans  of  Residences  must 
have  ? — I have  not. 

3271.  Have  you  found  every  facility  afforded  to  you 
for  enabling  you  to  discharge  your  duty? — Every 
facility. 

3272.  Is  there  information  given  to  you  of  the 
lodging-houses  at  which  the  young  men  reside  ? — No. 

3273.  Do  the  young  men  make  themselves  known  to 
you  by  other  means  ? — I ascertain  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Session  who  are  the  Presbyterian  students,  and 
I then  visit  them  in  their  lodgings. 

3274.  When  you  spoke  about  the  Deans  having  a 
room  for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  you  meant 
that  the  room  should  be  used  by  the  respective  Deans 
alternately? — Yes ; something  like  what  is  in  the  bar- 
racks for  the  soldiers. 

3275.  There  is  no  room  of  that  description  appro- 
priated to  the  Deans  in  this  College  ? — None  here. 

3276.  Do  the  students  under  your  charge  regularly 
attend  your  instructions  ? — They  do. 

3277.  You  have  no  complaint  on  that  score? — Not 
any  complaint  that  I should  like  to  make  public. 

3278.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the 
College  ? — My  appointment  dates  11th  December,  1849. 

3279.  During  that  time  have  you  experienced  any 
difficulty  as  to  any  particular  class  of  students  ? — I have 
not.  The  Medical  students  belonging  to  the  Presby- 
terians are  very  few.  I have  only  one  now. 

3280.  Chairman. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  office 
of  Dean  of  Residences  would  be  more  efficient,  and 
would  possess  greater  dignity,  if  there  was  a salary 
attached  to  it  ? — I would  rather  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion, as  I am  a Dean  of  Residences.  But  the  answer 
depends  upon  whether  the  Government  intended  to 
make  the  office  honorary,  or  one  with  real  responsibility 
attached  to  it. 

3281.  It  was  suggested  to  us  in  Belfast  by  the  Dean 
of  your  Denomination,  who  has  very  heavy  duties  to 
perform,  that  his  office  would  assume  greater  importance 
in  the  minds  of  young  men,  if  it  were  placed  on  a more 
official  footing  than  at  present? — I should  say,  that 
probably  it  would ; but  I would  rather  not  give  a posi- 
tive answer. 
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The  Robert  John  Kenny,  Esq.,  Registrar,  sworn  and 
Queen's  examined. 

College, 

Cork.  32S2.  Chairman. — What  duties  are  attached  to  your 
office  ? — I have  to  attend  daily  in  my  office  during  the 
xobcrtJoTm  Sess;011j  at  such  hours  as  the  President  appoints.  I have, 
sq'  during  the  recess, general  charge  of  the  College  buildings. 
I attend  the  Council,  and  summon  them  ; make  copies  of 
all  documents  they  may  direct ; and  make  rolls  for  the 
Professors  of  the  students  who  have  entered.  The  Bur- 
sar gives  me  the  certificates  of  those  who  have  paid ; 
and  from  these  I make  the  rolls.  I receive  the  rolls, 
and  keep  the  documents  of  the  College  in  my  custody. 

32S3.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the 
Commissioners  with  respect  to  your  office? — None,  my 
Lord.  There  was  a question  asked  the  other  day  which 
it  was  stated  I would  he  able  to  answer — namely,  the 
number  of  Certificates  given  to  Medical  students  each 
year,  since  the  opening  of  the  College.  I find  by  the 
former  Registrar’s  return,  that  he  has  not  distinguished 
1849-50,  1850-51 ; but  for  these  two  years  the  number, 
was  213  ; 1851-52,250;  1853-54,218  ; 1854-55, 247; 
1855-56,  2S2. 

3284.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  as  to  the  religious 
denominations  of  the Non-Matriculated students? — No; 
all  we  know  of  them  is  from  personal  knowledge.  There 
was  an  omission  on  my  part,  which  was  mentioned  by 
the  Vice-President — that  is,  of  getting  the  President’s 
name  to  the  Minutes  of  Council.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Registrar,  immediately  after  reading  the  Minutes,  to  lay 
the  book  before  the  Chairman,  whoever  he  may  be,  in 
order  to  get  them  signed  ; but  it  happened  that  I was 
confined  to  my  bed  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  and  the 
Bursar,  who  was  doing  business  for  me,  not  being  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  routine  business,  omitted 
laying  the  book  before  the  President. 

3285.  Did  you  receive  any  orders  when  you  were 
appointed,  as  to  the  official  form  in  which  correspond- 
ence was  to  be  forwarded  from  the  College  ? — I never 
received  any  order  on  the  matter  ; I followed  the  form 
used  by  the  former  Registrar. 

3286.  Whenwereyou  appointed? — 31st August,  1854. 

3287.  You  have  had  to  conduct  official  correspond- 
ence ? — Of  course. 

3288.  What  formula  did  you  adopt  ? — Invariably  “ by 
order  of  the  President.” 

3289.  If  you  were  writing  a letter  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  what  form  would  you  use  ? — 1 have  never 
done  so ; but  if  the  Council  directed  me  to  write,  I 
think  1 would  say  I was  directed  by  the  Council  to  do 
so.  Such  a case  has  not,  however,  arisen  with  me.  I 
beg  to  hand  in  a letter  I have  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners relative  to  the  hardship  of  placing  the  College 
buildings  in  charge  of  the  Registrar  during  the  recess.* 


Edward  M.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.,  Bursar,  sworn  and 
examined. 

ZdaordiT.  3290.  Chairman. — You  are  Bursar  of  this  College? — 

Jerald,  yeS)  my  LorcL 

3291.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners?— No.  I beg  to  refer  the  Commissioners  to  the 
Report  of  the  President,  which  contains  an  account  of 
all  money  received  and  disbursed  by  me  for  seven  years. 
I beg  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the  last  annual 
account  furnished  to  the  Audit  Office,  together  with  the 
Bank  certificate  showing  the  amount  of  money  to  the 
credit  of  the  College,  up  to  the  31st  March,  1856. 

3292.  The  Commissioners  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  investigate  any  of  these  documents,  as  they  are 
audited  by  the  Audit  Office? — Very  well,  my  Lord. 


J.  England,  a.m.,  &c.,  further  examined. 

•r.  ffngiand,  3293.  Chairman. — In  your  Report,  as  set  forth  in 
that  of  the  President,  you  state  that  some  inconvenience 
is  felt  in  consequence  of  the  dampness  of  the  walls  in 
the  Physical  Cabinet.  Can  you  mention  in  what  state 
the  Natural  Philosophy  department  now  is  ? — It  con- 
tinues in  a very  damp  state,  so  much  so,  that  some  of 
the  Apparatus  have  been  already  injured. 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  344. 


3294.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  dampness? — The 

To  the  bad  building  of  the  walls  principally.  Queen's 

3295.  Have  the  walls  ever  been  sheeted  ? — No.  They  College, 
would  require  to  be  sheeted.  We  would  also  require  *~'011K' 
an  additional  case  for  the  reception  of  the  Apparatus.  J.  England 
My  predecessor  frequently  brought  the  matter  before  A,M‘ 

the  Board  of  Works ; but  they  have  not  attended  to  it. 

3296.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  present  state  of  the  walls 
must  be  very  injurious  to  Apparatus  of  a nice  descrip- 
tion?— Very  injurious. 

3297.  Have  you  made  any  application  yourself  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  with  respect  to  this  matter? — 1 
pointed  out  the  damp  stato  of  the  walls  to  a Clerk  of  the 
Board  when  he  visited  the  College,  aud  requested  him 
to  look  after  it. 


Richard  Ilorner  Mills,  a.m.,  <fcc.,  further  examined. 

3298.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  accommoda-  Richard 
tion,  I beg  leave  to  state  that  I have  never  been  able  to  . 
occupy  the  lecture  room  appropriated  to  me  since  the 
College  opened.  When  the  College  opened,  there  was 
a large  room  divided,  and  half  of  it  allotted  to  me;  but 
there  are  no  means  whatever  of  heating  it.  Application 
was  made  to  the  Board  of  Works  representing  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  this  department,  and  asking  for 
a stove,  but  no  means  have  been  adopted  to  put  it  into  a 
proper  state.  The  room  at  present  is  quite  useless.  In 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  accommodation,  I may 
mention  that  the  Professors  have  no  room  where  they 
can  meet  and  converse  together.  There  was  originally 
a room  allocated  for  this  purpose ; hut  the  pressure  for 
accommodation  was  such,  that  it  was  converted  into  a 
Council  room.  I am  sure  I represent  the  opinion  of 
the  whole  body  of  Professors,  when  I state  that  the 
want  of  a place  where  the  Professors  can  assemble  and 
discuss  various  matters  connected  with  the  College,  has 
led  to  injurious  consequences,  and  personal  inconve- 
nience. 


Matthias  O'Keefe,  a.m.,  Librarian,  sworn  and  examined. 

3299.  Chairman. — You  are  Librarian  of  this  College  ? Ma,,hins 
—Yes. 

3300.  Will  you  state  in  what  condition  the  Library 
is? — The  Report  of  the  President  for  1855-56,  contains 
Returns  from  me  as  to  the  state  of  the  Library.  I have 
nothing  to  add  to  them,  save  the  fact,  that  owing  to  the 
delay  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  completing  a gallery 
which  they  undertook  to  have  finished  during  the  vaca- 
tion, great  inconvenience  has  resulted.  We  have  con- 
verted the  Examination  Hall  into  a temporary  Library. 

3301.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  the  students  largely  make 
use  of  the  lending  department  in  the  Library? — If 
necessary,  I can  furnish  the  Commissioners  with  a list 
of  the  books  lent  out  every  day. 

3302.  Is  there  in  the  Library  any  means  of  preserving 
the  books  from  damp,  by  pipes  filled  with  water,  or 
machinery  of  any  kind? — The  Library  has  such  means, 
but  the  Examination  Hall,  in  which  the  books  are  at 
present,  has  not.  Previously  to  last  Session,  the  Library 
was  in  a bad  state,  on  account  of  there  not  being  proper 
means  of  heating  it,  and  some  of  the  books  at  the 
northern  end  were  injured;  but  there  is  now  a stove 
erected  there. 

3303.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  other  points  that 
you  wish  to  bring  before  the  Commissioners? — No. 


Ed/mund  Murphy,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  and 
J.  Henry  Corbett,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  a Deputation  from  the  Professors  on  the 
subject  of  salaries,  further  examined. 

3304.  [Edmund  Murphy.,  a.b.]  With  the  permission 
of  your  Lordship  and  the  other  Commissioners,  I would 
respectfully  call  yoUr  attention  to  a Memorial  which Henry 
emanated  from  the  Professors  of  this  College,  in  con- 
nexion  with  those  of  Belfast  and  Galway,  in  which  they 
brought  the  low  rate  of  remuneration  which  they  re- 
ceive under  the  notice  of  the  Government.  Their 
stipends  were  reduced  from  the  sums  originally  con- 
templated, in  consequence  of  the  endowment’s  being 
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duals.  The  account  of  the  expenditure  is  returned  The 
monthly  to  the  Audit  Office,  and  a general  abstract  is  Queen’s 
furnished  at  the  end  of  the  year.  College, 

3307.  Is  the  return  to  the  Audit  Office  made  on  the  °RK‘ 
part  of  the  President  or  of  the  Professors  ? — The  Bursar  Sir  Robert 
in  accounting  for  this  sum  to  the  Audit  Office,  is  obliged 
to  produce  the  accounts  signed  by  the  Professor  of  each 
particular  department,  and  countersigned  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Professor  furnishes  the  President  with  a 
requisition  of  what  he  requires,  and  there  is  then  an  esti- 
mate made  out.  Professor  Mills  has  reminded  me  the 
practice  is,  that  the  Professor  furnishes  a list  of  the  books 
required.  The  list  is  then  estimated  for,  and  when  the 
books  arrive  in  the  College,  the  Librarian  certifies  their 
receipt,  and  the  account  is  sent  to  the  Professor  for  his 
signature.  In  case,  however,  of  books  arriving  when 
the  Professor  is  not  here,  the  account  is  passed  on  the 
certificate  of  the  Librarian. 


divided  among  twenty  Professors  in  place  of  twelve. 
A copy  of  this  Memorial  has,  I understand,  been  placed 
before  the  Commissioners  at  Belfast ; and  I beg  to  state, 
ou  the  part  of  the  Professors,  that  we  cordially  agree  in 
its  prayer,  and  wo  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  your 
favorable  consideration  and  support.* 

[</.  Henry  Corbett,  m.d.] — On  the  part  of  the  Medical 
Faculty  I beg  leave  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  that 
we  fully  agree  in  the  statement  of  Professor  Murphy, 
as  to  the  small  amount  of  remuneration  which  we 
receive.  I am  one  of  the  Professors  requiring  an 
assistant,  and  I am  obliged  to  pay  him,  I may  say,  out 
of  my  own  pocket. 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s.,  Ac.,  President,  further  examined. 

3305.  I beg  to  state  that  I have  co-operated  with 
the  Presidents  of  the  other  Colleges  in  bringing  under 
the  notice  of  the  Government,  the  subject  of  the  Pro- 
fessors’ salaries ; and  I would  ask  the  Commissioners 
to  take  mo  as  strougly  recommending  that  a favorable 
consideration  should  be  given  to  their  claims,  and  to 
the  claims  of  the  Officers,  who  are  highly  deserving  of  it. 

3306.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  would  like  to 
receive  some  information  as  to  the  annual  grant  of 
£ 1,600,  which  has  been  lately  awarded  to  this  College? — 
Before  the  Colleges  were  opened,  a grant  of  £12,000  was 
made  to  the  three  Colleges  for  the  outfit  of  the  Museums, 
Libraries,  and  other  departments.  £4,000  was  allotted 
to  this  College:  and  the  expenditure  of  that  sum, 
though  a great  part  of  it  was  absorbed  immediately,  was 
spread  over  the  years  1849—50, 1850-51,  and  1851-52. 
The  endowment  of  £7,000  annually  being  devoted, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  exclusively  to 
Salaries  and  Scholarships,  which  entirely  absorbed  it, 
there  were  no  funds  for  the  proper  maintenance  and 
increase  of  the  Museums,  Libraries,  Ac. ; and  the  Pre- 
sidents of  the  three  Colleges  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  there  was  for  procuring  funds  for 
these  purposes.  After  a good  deal  of  consideration  the 
Government  granted  the  sum  of  £1,600  annually  to  each 
College,  beginning  with  the  year  1854-55.  The  Pre- 
sidents of  each  College  received  instructions  from  the 
Government,  describing  the  mode  in  which  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  endowment  was  to  take  place,  and  I beg  to 
hand  in  a copy  of  these  instructions,  together  with  the 
form  which  has  been  filled  up  for  the  present  year,  in 
accordance  with  them.f  The  £1,600  was  allocated  to 
certain  departments  according  to  a scale  proposed  by 
the  three  Presidents ; but  the  Government  requested  the 
President  of  each  College,  to  furnish  a more  detailed 
programme  of  allocation  under  each  of  the  principal 
heads,  and  to  explain  any  deviations  which,  in  each 
year,  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  from  the  formal 
standard  of  distribution.  The  mode  adopted  each  year 
is  this — the  Professors  of  each  Division  meet  the  Presi- 
dent, by  concert,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
distribution  for  the  year,  and  the  sum  required  by  each 
Professor  is  put  down  in  the  estimate.  The  President 
also  consults  with  the  Officers  with  regard  to  the  sums 
required  for  printing  Examination  Papers,  for  office 
expenses,  heating  and  lighting,  Ac.  When  the  scale  of 
distribution  has  been  prepared,  there  is,  if  necessary, 
subjoined  to  it,  an  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  any 
proposed  deviation  from  the  formal  standard.  The 
document  is  then  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
approval,  and  that  approval  having  been  obtained,  the 
expenditure  takes  place  under  each  particular  head.  In 
the  instructions  with  regard  to  the  allocation  of  this 
endowment,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  Council  of  the 
College  nor  to  the  Faculties ; and,  therefore,  the  mode  of 
distribution  is  not  submitted  ollicially  to  the  College 
Council.  Although  the  Professors  of  each  Faculty  meet 
to  consult  the  President  with  regard  to  the  allocation 
of  this  sum  of  £1,600,  it  is  not  a meeting  of  their  respec- 
tive Faculties,  but  a meeting  of  the  Professors  as  iudivi- 

*Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  58. 

f Vide  Documents,  p.  345. 


John  Ryall,  ll.d.,  Ac.,  further  examined. 

3308.  I felt  some  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  position  John  Ryan, 
in  which  I was  placed  as  to  this  new  grant.  There  was  LL,D' 
no  official  announcement  made  to  the  College  Council 
respecting  it;  but  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  after 
the  grant  was  made,  the  Bursar  made  a statement  which 
led  me  to  believe  that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
However,  some  time  since,  the  Bursar  informed  me  that 
the  money  was  lodged  in  my  name  as  well  as  in  the 
name  of  the  President,  and  asked  me  to  sign  a cheque. 

I considered  my  doing  so  implied  a sort  of  declaration 
on  my  part  that  that  was  a proper  application  of  the 
money;  but  having  consulted  a legal  friend  on  the 
subject,  he  informed  me  that  all  I was  responsible  for 
was  to  see  that  the  account  signed  by  the  Professor 
tallied  with  the  amount  stated  in  the  cheque. 


Denis  B.  O'Flyn,  a.m.,  and  Thomas  Wall,  a.b.,  a Depu- 
tation from  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  who 
had  studied  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  called  in 
sworn,  and  examined. 

3309.  Chairman. — You  are  members  of  a deputation  Denis  b. 
which  the  Graduates  educated  in  this  College  have  O'Flyn, 
asked  the  Commissioners  to  receive.  We  shall  be  happy 

to  hear  any  statement  you  have  to  make  ? Wall,  a.b. 

[Denis  B.  O'Flyn,  a.m.] — We  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Graduates  educated  in  this  College  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  certain  privileges  which 
they  conceive  their  position  in  the  University  entitles 
them  to  possess,  and  to  state  their  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  qualifications  which  should  be  required  by  the 
University  before  admitting  students  to  their  Degree, 
and  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  Examination  which  is 
adopted.  Some  rumors  have  gone  abroad  that  the 
Queen’s  University  is  about  to  lower  the  standard  of 
our  Examinations  for  the  Degree,  and  that  the  courses 
are  considered  too  heavy  for  the  students  educated  in 
the  Queen's  Colleges ; and  upon  this  and  the  other  points 
which  I have  stated,  the  sentiments  of  the  Graduates  are 
embodied  in  the  form  of  resolutions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted  at  a meeting  of  that  body,  at  which  I 
acted  as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Wall  as  Secretary.  The 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Graduates  are  as  follows : — 

“ 1.  That  the  standard  of  Examination  required  for 
Degrees  in  the  Queen’s  University  should  not.  be  lowered. 

“2.  That  the  present  mode  of  conducting  University 
Examinations  is  open  to  many  and  serious  objections. 

“3.  That  each  College  should  be  represented  on  the 
Senate  by  a Graduate  of  the  University  who  has  studied  in 
that  College. 

“ 4.  That  Graduates  who  still  pursue  their  studies  in  any 
one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  bo  at  liberty  to  borrow 
books  from  the  College  Library  without  lodging  a deposit. 

“5.  That  all  Graduates  should  have  free  access  to  the 
Museums  and  Laboratories  of  their  respective  Colleges,  and 
to  the  specimens  therein  contained,  inasmuch  as  such  an 
2 H 
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arrangement  -would  stimulate  their  zeal  for  scientific  pursuits, 
and  assist  them  in  their  professional  or  commercial  careers. 

“ 6.  That  in  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  in  the  appointment  of  College  Officers,  selections 
should  be  made  from  Graduates. 

“ 7.  That  Graduates  in  Arts,  being  also  Medical  students 
who  intend  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  be  not  required  to  pass  an  Examination  in  those 
subjects  in  which  they  have  previously  been  examined  for 
the  Degree  of  A.B.,  or  A.M. 

“ 8.  That  it  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  these  Institu- 
tions to  establish  residences  for  students  within  the  precincts 
of  the  College.” 

3310.  Mr.  Price. — Will  you  state  what  are  the  objec- 
tions to  the  present  mode  of  Examination  in  the  Uni- 
versity ? — Every  Examiner  has  a different  way  of 
examining — has  different  views  of  the  question ; and  the 
students  of  one  College,  being  acquainted  with  the  way 
in  which  their  own  Professor  examines,  have  an  undue 
advantage  over  the  students  of  other  Colleges.  The 
Examiners  are  not  appointed  sometimes  until  the  com- 
mencement of  August.  The  students,  therefore,  do  not 
know  who  will  be  Examiners  until  within  six  weeks  or  so 
before  the  time  of  Examination,  and  have  not  sufficient 
time  to  make  up  the  course  prescribed  by  a particular 
Examiner;  and  the  consequence  is,  his  own  students  have 
the  advantage  of  previous  knowledge. 

3311.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  this  ? — One 
way  I would  suggest  is,  that  the  Professors  of  the  three 
Colleges  should  examine  conjointly. 

3312.  What  would  you  say  to  a strange  person  being 
appointed  Examiner,  not  connected  with  the  Queen’s 
Colleges? — It  would  be  preferable  to  the  present 
system. 

3313.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  you  prefer  to  have  the 
Examiners  all  strangers,  or  a mixture  of  Queen’s  Col- 
leges men  ? — We  would  prefer  a mixture. 

[ Thomas  Wall,  a.b.] — All  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  University  Examination  arise  from  the  fact, 
that  the  standard  from  year  to  year  is  not  equal.  One 
Professor  attaches  more  importance  to  one  subject — 
another  attaches  more  importance  to  another  subject. 
The  students  who  go  up  for  the  Examination,  and  who 
are  not  the  pupils  of  the  particular  Examiner,  are  placed 
in  a difficult  position,  because  they  are  not  on  equal 
footing  with  the  pupils  of  the  Professor  who  is  Examiner. 
The  Examiners  are  not  appointed  until  the  end  of  July, 
and  the  students  have  not  the  opportunity  of  making 
up  the  course. 

3314.  Your  observation  would  only  apply  to  the  first 
year,  as  the  Examiners  are  appointed  for  two  years  ? — 
It  would  apply  to  every  time  the  Examiners  are  ap- 
pointed. My  proposition  for  remedying  the  evil  in  this 
respect  is,  that  the  appointment  should  be  made  a year 
instead  of  about  two  months  before  the  Examination. 

3315.  May  not  that  which  operates  with  disadvantage 
to  the  students  of  the  particular  College  at  one  time  be 
an  advantage  at  another  time  ? Although  the  student 
from  Cork  College  may  happen  to  get  a stranger  in  one 
subject,  he  will  have  his  own  Professor  in  another  sub- 
ject ; so  that  even  at  the  same  Examination  you  share 
the  advantage  ? — We  may  share  this  advantage ; but  at 
the  same  time,  the  probability  is  two  to  one  against  that. 

3316.  All  the  students  are  on  terms  of  equality  inas- 
much as  the  objection  you  state  operates  equally  against 
all  the  Colleges  and  in  favor  of  all  the  Colleges  ? — We 
admit  it  operates  against  all  the  Colleges;  but  very 
seriously  against  the  alumni  of  each  College. 

3317.  Would  you  rather  be  examined  by  your  own 
Professor? — I would  not.  If  the  alternative  were 
between  my  own  Professor  and  a stranger,  I might 
possibly  prefer  a stranger. 

3318.  Chairman. — In  what  way  do  you  propose  that 
the  Graduates  should  be  represented  on  the  University 
Senate  ? 

[ Denis  B.  O'Flyn,  a.m.] — Either  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  appoint  the  Graduates  to  the  University 
Senate,  or  that  the  Graduates  themselves  should  have 
the  power  of  election. 

3319.  Which  way  would  you  prefer? — That  the 
Graduates  should  have  the  right  of  election  is,  I think, 
the  preferable  way. 


3320.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  one  way  is  pre-  The 
ferable  to  the  other? — I think  it  would  be  more  likely  Queen's 
that  the  Graduates  would  be  better  represented  if  they  College, 

had  the  power  of  making  their  own  selection,  than  if  ' 

the  Government  selected  any  men  they  pleased,  at  their  Dents  b. 
own  caprice.  OA%»,a.m. 

[ 'Thomas  Wall,  a.b.] — Another  point  to  which  I wish  mil,  a.u. 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  is,  that  at 
present  the  students  of  this  College  have  no  place  to  go 
to  when  they  are  not  at  lecture,  but  the  Library ; and 
however  anxious  the  authorities  may  be  to  encourage 
their  industry,  they  must  admit  that  men  cannot  always 
be  reading.  The  student  in  some  cases  is  required  to 
be  in  College  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  he  is  engaged 
until  twelve ; he  is  not  then  required  until  three  in 
the  evening.  After  three  hours’  attention  to  lecture,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  he  will  go  to  the  Library 
to  read  for  three  hours  more. 

3321.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest  ? — That  there 
should  be  a room  allocated  to  the  students,  where  they 
might  assemble  and  discuss  many  useful  questions. 

3322.  Can  they  not  converse  in  the  Library  ? — No  ; 
the  rules  of  the  Library  enjoin  silence. 

3323.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  there  any  place  attached  to 
the  College  where  the  students  can  spend  their  leisure 
hours  in  playing  cricket  or  ball  ? 

[Denis  B.  O'Flyn,  a.m.] — It  is  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  College  to  trample  on  the  grass. 

[ Thomas  Wall,  a.m.] — I wish  to  point  out  to  the 
Commissioners  a defect  in  the  University  arrangements 
which  affects  the  alumni  of  the  three  Colleges.  A man 
cannot  now  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  A.B.  and  M.D.  at 
the  same  University  meeting — at  least  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  his  way  are  such  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so.  The  Examinations  in 
Arts  and  Medicine  go  on  at  the  same  time.  The  Latin 
Examination  is  conducted  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
same  hour  as  the  Examination  in  Medicine.  The  Greek 
Examination  is  conducted  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour  as  the  Examination  in  Surgery.  These  con- 
stitute an  important  portion  of  the  Examinations  for 
the  B.A.  and  M.D.  Degrees ; and  the  candidate  who 
proposes  to  take  both  at  the  same  meeting,  must  answer 
four  papers  in  the  time  allocated  for  the  answering  of  two. 

3324.  Mr.  Gibson. — Has  that  case  actually  oc- 
curred ? — It  has.  I knew  a distinguished  student  in 
this  College,  Mr.  Koche,  who  was  unable  to  get  his  A.B. 

Degree  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement. 

3325.  Was  there  any  statement  made  to  the  Senate, 
as  to  the  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  arrange- 
ment ? — There  was  a statement  made  to  the  Senate,  but 
Dr.  Ball  said  that  there  was  no  remedy  for  it. 

3326.  Your  suggestion  is,  that  in  a case  of  that  kind, 
where' young  men  come  forward  for  the  two  Degrees, 
there  should  be  a period  set  apart  for  the  Arts  Examina- 
tion, subsequent  to  the  Medical  Examination? — The 
principle  is  recognised  in  the  Examination  for  Honors 
in  the  A.B.  Course,  for  in  the  University  regulations, 
there  is  this  statement — “ In  the  event  of  a candidate 
for  Honors  in  the  A.B.  Course,  being  recommended  in 
two  subjects  here  set  down  for  the  same  hour,  an  altera- 
tion of  the  above  [regulation]  may  be  necessary.” 

3327.  A special  application  for  a special  hour  would 
remedy  the  evil  ? — There  was  a special  application  made 
in  the  case  to  which  I have  referred;  but  Dr.  Ball 
stated  there  was  no  remedy. 

3328.  Chairman. — Is  there  any  other  matter  you 
wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  ? 

[Denis  B.  O'Flyn,  a.m.] — We  would  suggest  that 
Graduates  in  Arts  who  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  M.D. 
should  not  be  examined  in  those  subjects  in  which 
they  have  already  undergone  an  Examination  for  the 
A.B.  or  A.M.  Degree.  In  going  in  for  the  A.B.  and 
A.M.  Degrees,  students  are  examined  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages,.and  the  Natural  Sciences.  If  they  go  in  for  the 
M.D.  Degree,  they  are  examined  a second  time  in  these 
same  subjects.  If  the  suggestion  we  propose  were 
carried  out,  the  students  would  be  enabled  to  devote 
their  minds  to  studies  exclusively  Medical,  and  there 
would  be  an  additional  stimulus  added  to  the  taking  out 
of  the  A.B.  Degree. 
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The  [ Thomas  Wall,  a.b.] — We  beg  to  suggest  also,  that 

Queen’s  the  Queen’s  University  should  have  a Representative 
College,  ;n  Parliament;  and  that  the  selection  of  that  Ite- 
CoRK'  presentative  should  be  exclusively  made  by  the  Gra- 
lenls  B.  duates. 

0i?^and  [Denis  B.  O'Flyn,  a.m.] — That  is  our  unanimous 
Thomas  opinion ; and  also  that  a Professor  in  no  case  should 
Wail,  a.b.  Pave  a vote  unless  he  is  a Graduate. 

[Thomas  Wall,  a.b.] — There  are  sixty  Professors,  not 
including  the  Presidents,  and  they  would  bo  a very 
important  element  in  the  selection  of  a Representa- 
tive. With  reference  to  the  ad  eundem,  Degrees,  the 
Graduates  feel  that  a great  injustice  is  done  to  them. 
They  are  obliged  for  their  Degrees  to  undergo  a severe 
examination  ; whereas,  Graduates  of  other  Universities 
get  these  Degrees  without  having  to  work  for  them. 

3329.  Chairman. — Is  not  the  Degree  of  the  Queen’s 
University  recognised  in  case  the  Graduate  goes  to 
another  University  l — We  have  no  right  to  an  ad  eundem 
Degree  from  any  other  University.  In  fact,  we  are  not 
recognised  almost  by  any  body. 

3330.  Mr.  Price. — The  ad  eundem  Degree  confers  no 
privileges — it  is  a mere  distinction  ; and  when  a man 
leaves  his  own  University,  say  in  England,  he  wishes 
to  have  your  Degree  in  order  to  be  present  perhaps,  at 
a meeting  of  the  Queen’s  University,  with  his  cap  and 
gown  ? — Let  him  work  for  it,  as  we  have  to  do. 

[ The  Deputation  withdrew.'] 


Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.b.s.,  &c.,  President,  further  examined. 

Sir  Robert  3331.  I wish  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners,  the 
Kane, r.n.s.,  following  written  supplement  to  my  evidence  : — 

Supplemental  Evidence  of  the  President  on  points 
which  were  left  unnoticed  in  his  Evidence  of  Wed- 
nesday, 11th  March,  in  consequence  of  the  hurry 
towards  the  close  of  his  examination. 

1.  The  President  puts  in  evidence  all  that  paragraph 
of  his  letter  to  the  Cork  Examiner  of  the  7th  November, 

1856,  respecting  the  delivery  of  public  lectures  by  Pro- 
fessors.* 

2.  The  President  puts  in  evidence  the  entire  of  his 
letter  to  the  Cork  Examiner  of  the  19  th  November, 

1857,  respecting  the  charges  brought  against  the  Presi- 
dent in  Professor  Boole’s  letter  of  the  13th  November.]" 

3.  The  President,  in  tendering  as  formal  evidence, 
the  entire  of  the  letter  of  the  19th  November,  above 
described,  explains,  that  in  using  the  expression  as 
regards  Dr.  Boole,  that  “his  statement  is  untrue,  and 
he  cannot  be  ignorant  of  its  untruth,”  [he]  meant,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  statement  being  untrue,  as  regards  the 
Cork  College,  compared  with  the  other  Queen’s  Colleges, 
was  so  easily  accessible  in  the  College,  and  so  generally 
known  to  all  members  of  the  College,  that  the  President 
could  not  consider  Dr.  Boole  to  be  ignorant  of  it. 

4.  In  reference  to  Dr.  Harvey’s  evidence,  and  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  letter  from  the  President  to  Dr. 
Connor  being  marked  “private,”  and  Dr.  Harvey’s  letter 
to  the  President  being  considered  by  the  President  as 
private,  the  President  wishes  to  explain  the  sense  in 
which  he  used  the  word  “private.” 

At  the  time  of  those  letters  being  written,  a discus- 
sion was  going  on  in  the  College  as  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  President.  In  this  discussion  Dr.  Harvey 
held  totally  opposite  views  from  the  President  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Statutes.  But  the  President  never 
allowed  such  differences  of  opinion  to  interfere  with  his 
affording  all  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  Professors  in 
organizing  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  depart- 
ments of  instruction.  Therefore,  the  President  willingly 
undertook  to  help  Dr.  Harvey  to  get  his  specimens  from 
Dr.  Connor,  but  he  did  not  consider  that  to  be  any  part 
of  his  official  duty,  as  President,  under  the  Statutes,  and 
* Vide  Documents,  p.  352. 
t Do.  p.  356. 


he  thought  it  right  under  the  circumstance,  to  distin-  The 
guish  it  as  done  by  him  in  his  private  capacity.  In  Queen’s 
this  sense  he  referred  to  those  letters  as  private,  and  not  College, 
in  the  sense  of  confidential.  And  the  President  calls  °RK' 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Connor  in  his  letter,  in  Sir  Robert 
explanation,  states,  that  he  did  not  remark  any  thing  ^ne>F-K-s-> 
offensive  in  Dr.  Harvey’s  letter,  or  more  than  the  delay 
he  had  caused  naturally  allowed.  For  the  exact  words, 

Dr.  Connor’s  letter,  already  lodged  by  the  President,  is 
referred  to. 

5.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Ryall’s  evidence,  the  President 
explains : — 

A.  As  to  whether,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Memorial 
of  the  3rd  March,  1853,  a mutual  understanding  was 
adopted  by  the  President  and  Vice-President  for  good- 
feeling and  co-operation  for  the  future,  the  President 
prays  that  Dr.  Bullen,  who  moved  the  resolution,  may 
be  examined,  if  any  doubt  of  same  is  supposed  to  exist. 

B.  As  to  the  statement  by  the  President,  in  his  letter 
of  the  19th  November,  1857,  ( Cork  Examiner),  that  the 
Vice-President  had  constantly  and  flagrantly  violated 
that  understanding,  the  President  explains,  that  that 
statement  has  reference  specially  to  such  violations  of 
the  understanding  as  attracted  attention  in  the  College, 
viz.  : — 1st.  The  Vice-President’s  personal  attack  on  the 
President  about  a missing  document  in  Hennessy’s  case, 
at  the  meeting  of  Council,  on  October  16,  1854. 

2nd.  The  Vice-President’s  refusal  to  meet  the  Visi- 
tors and  the  Collegiate  Body  at  the  official  dinner  party 
at  the  President’s  house,  at  the  close  of  the  Visitation, 
in  March,  1855 ; and  3rd.  The  Vice-President  not 
meeting,  as  the  President  did,  the  wishes  of  the  Body  of 
Professors,  that  the  President  and  Vice-President 
should  be  brought  together  at  an  entertainment  given 
by  the  Professorial  Body ; and  when  the  Vice-President 
did  attend  that  dinner,  his  stating  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere  in  the  conduct  he  had  previously 
pursued. 

C.  As  to  the  letters  from  the  President,  produced  by 
the  Vice-President,  as  evidence,  of  his  having  afforded 
co-operation  during  that  period.  The  President  calls 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  those  letters  prove  that  in 
every  case  in  which  the  Vice-President  did  afford  co- 
operation, the  President  was  most  anxious  to  express 
his  sense  of  same ; and  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  co- 
operation of  the  Vice-President,  he  spared  nothing  in 
act  or  expression  that  could  tend  to  conciliate  the  Vice- 
President,  or  gratify  his  feelings.  Those  letters  which 
refer  all  to  two  or  three  occurrences,  in  a time  from 
October,  1853,  to  November,  1857,  are  not  evidence,  as 
to  the  quantity  of  Collegiate  business  transacted  by  the 
President  in  those  four  years,  and  in  which  he  did  not 
receive  from  the  Vice-President,  the  co-operation  which 
the  President  believed  he  had  a right  to  expect  from  the 
position  of  the  two  officers  in  the  administration  of  the 
College. 

Signed,  Robert  Kane,  President. 

12th  March,  1857. 

3332.  Chairman, — Has  any  gentleman  any  observa- 
tions to  make  respecting  this  supplemental  statement 
read  by  the  President  l 

J ohn  Ryall,  ll.d. — I do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  j0jm  RyaR, 
in  that  statement  which  requires  a reply  from  me ; but  ll.d. 

I would  ask  the  permission  of  the  Commissioners  to 
give  my  version  of  the  after-dinner  speech  made  by  me, 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  President.  What 
I said  on  that  occasion  was  to  this  effect — that  I ac- 
cepted the  compliment  paid  to  me  by  my  brother  Pro- 
fessors as  evidence  that  they  thought  I had  performed 
my  duty ; that  I valued  highly  the  opinion  of  gentle- 
men with  whom  I was  in  the  habit  of  holding  constant 
intercourse,  and  with  whom,  in  the  same  occupation, 

I was  daily  engaged ; that  next  to  the  approval  of  my 
own  conscience,  I valued  most  highly  the  esteem  of 
upright  and  honorable  men  ; and  that  as  I had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  gain  their  good  opinion,  I hoped  by  a 
perseverance  in  the  same  course  that  had  gained  this 
good  opinion  to  continue  to  deserve  it. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

Galway  (First  Day),  March  18th,  1857- 

Present : — The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Mr.  Ross,  Secretary. 


Edward  Berwick,  a.b.,  President,  sworn  and  examined. 

3333.  Chairman — You  are  President  of  this  College? 
— I am,  my  Lord. 

3334.  When  were  you  appointed  President? — In 
January,  1850. 

333 5.  You  held  the  office  of  Vice-President  pre- 
viously ? — I was  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  College. 

3336  Were  you  a member  of  the  Board  of  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  who  framed  the  University  Ordi- 
nances ? — I was. 

3337.  When  was  the  College  opened  ? — It  was  opened 
in  October,  1849. 

3338.  The  University  was  founded  subsequently? — 
Yes ; in  the  following  year. 

3339.  Are  the  Ordinances  that  were  settled  by  the 
Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  still  in  force  ? 
— In  some  Faculties  they  are ; but  considerable  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  Engineering  Department,  and 
also  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Medical  School. 

3340.  Under  whose  authority  were  those  changes 
made  ? — Under  the  sanction  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

3341.  Yon  have  Matriculated  and  N on-Matriculated 
students  ? — Yes ; but  very  few  of  the  latter. 

3342.  What  privileges  have  the  Non-Matriculated 
students  ? — They  pay  so  much  for  attending  a course  of 
lectures ; but  beyond  that  they  have  no  privilege, 
except  the  right  of  reading  in  the  Library  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  fee. 

3343.  Do  they  receive  any  Certificate  after  they  have 
attended  a course  of  lectures? — They  receive  a Certifi- 
cate of  having  attended  the  course,  which  is  very 
important  in  the  Medical  School. 

3344.  Will  you  inform  the  Commissioners  what  is  the 
form  of  that  Certificate  ? — It  merely  states  that  such  a 
person  has  attended  a certain  course  of  lectures. , 

3345.  By  whom  is  it  signed  ? — It  is  signed,  when 
required  by  the  Medical  student,  by  the  Dean  of  that 
Faculty,  and  by  the  Professor  whose  lectures  are 
attended. 

3346.  Are  these  Certificates  given  in  any  other 
Faculty  than  the  Medical  Faculty  ? — They  are,  when 
required. 

3347.  Are  they  often  asked  for  in  the  other  Facul- 
ties ? — Not  very  generally.  I believe  they  are  scarcely 
ever  asked  for,  except  by  the  Medical  students. 

3348.  There  is  no  value  attached  to  them? — No 
value,  except  in  the  Medical  School. 

3349.  Will  you  state  what  Examinations  are  held  in 
the  College? — There  is  a Matriculation  Examination 
at  the  commencement  of  each  Session ; there  are  also 
Sessional  Examinations  held  at  the  end  of  each  Session. 

3350.  When  are  the  Scholarship  Examinations  held  ? 
— Immediately  after  the  Matriculation  Examination  in 
the  First  Term.  There  is  also  a Matriculation  Examina- 
tion at  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Term,  but  no 
Scholarships  can  be  awarded  then. 

3351.  By  what  class  of  students  are  the  Degrees 
sought? — By  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  by 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  These  are  the 
only  two  Faculties  in  which  Degrees  have  been  given. 

3352.  Are  there  many  who  take  Degrees  in  the 
Faculty  of  Arts? — No,  my  Lord. 

3353.  Do  many  of  those  who  take  the  A.B.  Degree, 
proceed  to  the  M.A.  Degree? — A few  have  done  so. 
When  I say  that  not  many  take  out  the  A.B.  Degree 
in  the  Queen’s  University,  I should  mention  that  the 
number  is  not  proportionably  smaller  than  that  of  those 
taking  them  out  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  but,  per- 
haps, greater. 

3354.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  subsequent 


career  of  the  students  of  this  College? — I have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  many  of  them  ; and  I have  had  constant 
communications  with  students  who  have  studied  here. 

3355.  Can  you  mention  any  facts  in  connexion  with 
that  knowledge? — Some  of  our  students  have  obtained 
situations  under  the  National  Board  of  Education ; 
others  have  been  appointed  to  Writcrships  in  India, 
and  whenever  they  have  obtained  situations,  the  intelli- 
gence we  receive  of  them  is  always  most  satisfactory. 

3356.  From  what  class  in  society  do  the  students 
enter  this  College  ? — The  middle  classes  generally ; but 
we  have  some  from  the  higher  classes. 

3357.  Are  there  any  students  in  the  Collego  the  son 
of  merchants  in  Galway? — Yes. 

3358.  What  is  the  length  of  Academical  residence  in 
this  College? — The  Session  consists  of  three  Terms,  and 
two  Terms  is  the  minimum  required. 

3359.  Is  it  optional  witli  the  student  which  two  of 
the  three  Terms  he  may  take  to  constitute  his  Session  ? 
— It  is  optional ; but  they  chiefly  attend  the  First  and 
Second  Terms.  Indeed,  a large  proportion  attend  during 
the  three  Terms,  as  the  curriculum  is  so  heavy  that  it 
requires  attention  during  the  entire  Session  to  make  any 
hand  of  it. 

3360.  What  is  the  length  of  the  Session? — Eight 
months.  It  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  the  middle 
of  June. 

3361.  What  mode  of  teaching  is  adopted  in  the 
College? — The  teaching  is  Professorial  and  Tutorial. 

3362.  Will  you  state  in  what  manner  it  is  Professorial 
and  Tutorial  ? — The  Professors  deliver  lectures,  and  also 
act  very  much  as  Tutors  to  their  respective  classes. 

3363.  Iu  what  way  are  the  students  connected  with 
this  College  lodged? — There  is  a Statute  requiring 
those  under  a certain  age  to  reside  in  licensed  Boarding- 
houses, or  with  their  parents  or  guardians ; but  we  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  carrying  this  Statute  into  effect. 
Since  the  College  first  opened,  it  has  been  one  of  its 
crying  wants  that  the  students  have  no  Halls  or  such 
places  to  reside.  The  want  of  them  has  proved  a great 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  College,  and  ever  will 
be  so  until  supplied. 

3364.  How  many  licensed  Boarding-houses  are 
there?— They  vary  each  Session. 

3365.  Can  you  state  how  many  there  are  this  Ses- 
sion ? — Nine  licensed  Boarding-houses.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  suitable  places.  The  respectable  house- 
holders will  not  take  charge  of  the  students,  unless  they 
derive  a very  large  profit  by  them,  which  puts  these 
residences  out  of  the  reach  of  a large  class  of  students. 

3366.  What  steps  do  you  take  as  President  when 
application  is  made  for  license  ? — There  are  very  few 
applications  for  it.  The  householders  do  not  seem 
to  covet  it,  chiefly  because  they  consider  the  trouble 
too  great  for  the  emolument  they  receive.  The  plan  we 
are  obliged  to  pursue  is  : at  the  commencement  of  the 
Terms,  the  student  states  where  he  is  going  to  lodge; 
we  investigate  the  character  of  the  place ; and  if  we 
find  that  it  is  a proper  place,  we  give  a license. 

3367.  Did  the  nine  licensed  Boarding-house  pro- 
prietors apply  for  license  ? — Not  all ; but  some  of  them 
are  very  respectable  people. 

3368.  Did  you  then  send  the  licenses  to  those  who 
did  not  apply? — We  sent  the  licenses. 

3369.  Y ou  state  that  it  is  very  necessary  there  should 
be  a Hall  for  lodging  the  students  ? — Absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

3370.  Have  you  drawn  up  any  plan  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  residentiary  system  which  you  propose  ? — • 
We  have  considered  various  plans.  I have  brought  the 
matter  under  the  attention  of  the  Government  over  and 
over  again,  since  the  opening  of  the  College.  I brought 
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it  forward  in  my  Annual  Reports  ; I brought  it  forward 
at  all  the  Visitations.  I have  entreated  the  Government 
to  give  a grant  for  this  purpose. 

3371.  Can  you  lay  before  the  Commissioners  a 
detailed  plan  for  effecting  your  object? — The  plan 
which  I conceive  to  be  the  best  would  be  to  provide  a 
mere  residence  for  the  students,  and  let  them  find  their 
own  living  as  they  think  best.  I think  there  ought 
to  be  a residence  provided,  in  which  each  student 
would  have  a bed-room  and  a sitting-room.  The  resi- 
dence should  be  near  the  College,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  easy  access  to  the  Library  morning  and 
evening;  but  I need  scarcely  tell  the  Commissioners 
that  the  whole  subject  is  one  which  would  require  a 
good  deal  of  consideration.  However,  that  something 
of  the  kind  I have  indicated  should  be  established  is 
absolutely  necessary,  because  a large  majority  of  the 
students  come  from  a distance,  and  have  to  encounter 
the  difficulty  and  the  expense  of  residing  near  the  Col- 
lege for  the  time  required. 

3372.  Under  whose  management  do  you  propose 
that  this  Hall  should  be? — That  it  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  College  Council,  and  that  some  Officer 
of  the  College  should  reside  in  it  to  pay  attention  to  the 
discipline  and  good  conduct  of  the  students. 

3373.  Have  you  considered  what  number  of  rooms 
would  be  required? — I should  say  100,  to  begin  with. 

3374.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  ? 
— The  duties  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  are  defined  by 
the  Statutes— to  attend  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
students  belonging  to  their  respective  persuasions. 

3375.  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  religious  teach- 
ing they  give  the  students  ? — They  give  religious 
instruction  every  Saturday  during  the  Session  to  the 
students. 

3376.  At  what  hour? — From  ten  to  eleven  o’clock. 

3377.  Is  that  under  the  authority  of  the  President  ? 
— The  only  thing  I can  do  is  to  see  that  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  lectures  of  the  College. 

337S.  By  whom  has  that  hour  been  fixed  ? — It  is  the 
result  of  an  arrangement  between  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences and  the  College  Council. 

3379.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Are  there  Deans  of 
Residences  of  all  the  religious  persuasions  of  students  ? — 
Of  all,  except  the  Roman  Catholics. 

3380.  I believe  there  was  originally  a Roman  Catho- 
lic Dean  of  Residences  ? — There  was,  for  the  first  year. 

3381.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty,  under  the  existing 
Statutes,  in  making  such  regulations  as  you  think 
necessary  for  the  Boarding-houses? — No. 

3382.  You  have  stated  that  the  student  is  obliged  to 
attend  two  Terms  out  of  the  Session.  What  proportion 
of  the  lectures  in  the  course  he  is  attending  is  he  obliged 
to  have  attended  in  order  to  get  his  Term  ? — Two-thirds 
in  the  Arts  department,  and  I do  not  exactly  know 
whether  it  is  the  same  number  in  the  Medical  School. 

3383.  I believe  the  students  who  attend  the  Queen’s 
College,  Gal  way, come,  for  the  most  part,  from  a distance? 
— The  town  sends  very  few ; but  still  as  many  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  as  the  other  places  in  which 
the  Colleges  are  situated. 

3384.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  the  population 
of  the  town  of  Galway  is,  as  compared  with  Cork  and 
Belfast  ? — It  is  now  about  20,000 ; the  population  of 
Belfast  is  now  about  110,000 ; and  the  population  of 
Cork  is  about  90,000. 

3385.  Has  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  increased  or  diminished  since 
its  opening? — There  has  been  an  increase  every  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  year,  as  compared  with 
the  first — the  decrease  that  year  being  caused  by  the 
strong  opposition  which  was  raised  to  the  system  of 
United  Education  pursued  in  these  Colleges. 

3386.  You  refer  to  the  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Synod  of  Tliurles  ? — I allude  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  the  public  mind  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Synod  of  Tliurles. 

3387.  I believe  I am  right  in  saying  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  this  Province  arc  Roman 
Catholics  ? — The  number  of  Catholics  to  Protestants  is 
ten  to  one,  or  perhaps  more. 


3388.  I find,  by  reference  to  your  last  Report,  that  The 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who  have  attended  the  Queen’s 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  from  the  commencement,  has 

been  greater  than  the  number  of  those  of  all  other  

religious  persuasions  put  together  ? — Y es.  Some  of  the  Edward 
students  who  left  the  second  year  I have  referred  to, 
returned  a year  or  two  subsequently. 

3389.  I was  just  going  to  ask  you  was  there  any  con- 
siderable diminution  of  Roman  Catholic  students  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  which  took  place? — I 
think  there  was  a diminution  the  year  after,  but  not 
since  ; and  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  the  opposition 
has  completely  subsided. 

3390.  If  the  Boarding-houses  to  which  you  have 
referred  were  established,  would  you  not  feel  the  want 
of  a Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Residences  very  much? — 

I do  not  know,  because  tho  attention  paid  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  here  is  so  great  that  the  want 
would  not  be  much  felt ; but  of  course  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  one. 

3391.  I believe  no  salary  was  fixed  for  the  Deans  of 
Residences  in  the  distribution  of  the  endowment? — 

There  was  not.  The  Government  ought  to  have  recog- 
nised the  claims  of  these  gentlemen  before  this. 

3392.  Were  the  Deans  of  Residences  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  any  remuneration  at  any  time  ? — Nota  farthing. 

3393.  In  point  of  fact,  the  duties  imposed  upon  them 
are  discharged  gratuitously? — They  have  discharged 
them  gratuitously ; but  I should  state,  that  the  Deans 
of  Residences  were  at  first  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  to  be  compensated  for  their  valuable  services. 

3394.  Was  it  your  impression,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Deans,  that  their  services  should  one  day  be  remuner- 
ated, though  no  specific  salary  was  allocated  to  them  ? — 

Yes.  I really  thought  that  the  only  difficulty  when 
these  gentlemen  were  appointed,  was  the  amount  of 
their  compensation — that  they  should  be  eight  years 
without  compensation  never  entered  into  my  mind. 

3395.  You  have  stated  that  you  were  a Member  of 
the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  who  were 
employed  in  making  arrangements  before  the  opening 
of  the  Colleges  ? — Yes. 

3396.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  to  the  Commissioners 
whether  the  salaries  which  were  fixed  for  the  various 
Professors  were  regulated  on  the  expectation  that  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  College,  and  therefore 
paying  fees  in  the  various  classes,  would  be  far  greater 
than  it  is  at  present  ? — They  were  not  regulated  on 
that  expectation. 

3397.  Was  it  felt  that  the  distribution  of  the  endow- 
ment provided  adequate  salaries  for  the  various 
chairs  ? — Certainly  not. 

3398.  I believe  the  Act  of  Parliament  limited  the 
sum  that  was  applicable  to  that  object? — £7,000  was 
the  amount  of  the  sum  given  to  each  of  the  Colleges  ; 
and  out  of  that  £1,300  a-year  was  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  The  remainder  was  origin- 
ally intended  for  allocation  to  Scholarships  iu  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  aloue,  and  to  the  salaries  of  twelve 
Professors.  In  place  of  that  it  has  been  distributed 
among  Scholarships  in  all  the  Faculties,  and  among 
twenty  Professors. 

3399.  Then,  I understand  that  although  the  Act  of 
Parliament  contemplated  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and 
Physic,  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents, 
and  the  Government  of  the  day,  did  not  contemplate  so 
extensive  an  arrangement  ? — No.  The  first  plan  that 
we  submitted  to  Lord  Ileytcsbury  only  contemplated 
twelve  Professors,  and  but  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine— a Professor  of  Anatomy. 

3400.  Finally,  what  number  of  Professors  were  ap- 
pointed ?— Nineteen.  There  are  twenty  Professors,  but 
one  Professorship  is  held  by  the  Vice-President.. 

3401.  There  are  nineteen  who  receive  salaries? — 

Yes.  I may  mention  that  at  the  time  the  Government 
determined  upon  establishing  the  Faculties  of  Law  and 
Medicine,  I protested  against  it,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  give  adequate 
salaries  to  all  the  Professors. 

3402.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  Faculty  of  Law  in  these  Colleges?— 
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The  My  opinion  is  very  nearly  decided ; but  it  is  a subject 
Queen’s  I should  like  to  consider  a little  more. 

Galway  ’ 3403.  In  framing  that  extended  scheme  of  Professor- 

' ships  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  did  you  limit  yourselves 

Edward  entirely  to  the  smallest  number  of  Professors  that  could 
BerwicJ:,  adequately  discharge  the  duties  ? — Yes.  The  fact  is,  if 
the  School  of  Law  be  continued,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
appoint  more  Professors. 

3404.  What  additional  Professor  or  Professors  in  the 
Law  School  would  you  consider  necessary  ? — There  are 
two  at  present — one  of  J urisprudence,  and  the  other  of 
English  Law.  I conceive  there  should  be  two  or  three 
others. 

3405.  Would  you  state  the  Chairs  that  you  would 
recommend  ? — At  this  moment  I cannot.  I think  we 
originally  proposed  to  appoint  three,  at  least. 

3406.  I believe  that  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  there 
is  a Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  this  Col- 
lege ? — Yes. 

3407.  The  Statutes  do  not  fix  a particular  Chair  for 
Medical  Jurisprudence  ? — No. 

340S.  By  whom  are  the  lectures  in  Medical  Juris- 
prudence given  ? — They  are  given  by  Dr.  M‘Coy,  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica. 

3409.  The  Statutes,  however,  contemplate  lectures 
on  Medical  J urisprudence,  as  they  specify  the  fees  to  be 
paid  for  attendance  on  this  branch  ? — Yes. 

3410.  Do  you  think  that  the  arrangement  by  which 
the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  gives  these  lectures,  is 
one  that  should  be  permanently  maintained  ? — I think 
so  ; but  I think  he  ought  to  get  some  compensation  for 
his  services. 

3411.  Are  there  any  Professors  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  that  you  think  might  be  dispensed  with? — No. 
When  the  Professorship  of  the  Celtic  Languages  became 
vacant,  I suggested  to  the  Government,  that  as  notwith- 
standing all  our  efforts  to  encourage  the  study  of  those 
Languages  no  class  had  ever  been  formed,  the  sum  allo- 
cated to  it  might  be  given  for  other  purposes ; such  as 
the  appointment  of  a Demonstrator  in  the  Medical 
School,  and  of  a Drawing  Master,  which  is  essentially 
necessary  for  the  Engineering  School ; but  the  Govern- 
ment was  determined  to  uphold  the  study  of  the  Celtic 
Languages,  and  they  filled  up  the  vacancy. 

3412.  I believe  the  Irish  Language  is  more  spoken 
in  this  Province  than  in  any  of  the  other  Provinces  of 
Ireland? — Yes;  it  is  spoken  very  generally.  The 
gentleman  who  now  holds  the  Chair,  is  making  great 
efforts  to  form  a class. 

3413.  How  is  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  now 
paid  %— He  is  allowed  some  of  the  fees  by  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  and  he  gets  from  the  Porters’  fund,  some 
£30  or  £35  a-year.  That  is  the  only  way  we  have 
been  enabled  to  employ  a Demonstrator. 

3414.  Would  you  inform  the  Commissioners  what  the 
Porters’  fund  is  ? — A sum  of  £300  was  given  for  porters 
and  servants  ; but  the  great  part  of  it  is  now  allocated 
to  other  purposes. 

3415.  What  has  become  of  the  porters? — AVe  have 
some  of  them. 

3416.  How  are  they  paid  ? — Out  of  the  same  fund. 

3417.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  sum  of  £300 
allocated  by  the  Statutes  out  of  the  endowment  for 
porters  and  servants  was  more  than  what  was  requi- 
site?— It  was  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  inade- 
quate for  the  claims  now  made  upon  it. 

3418.  How  have  you  found  the  provisions  made  in 
the  Statutes  for  the  government  of  the  College,  and  the 
powers  given  to  the  College  Council,  to  work? — Gener- 
ally speaking,  very  well ; but  I think  they  might  be 
improved. 

3419.  Would  you  state  the  points  in  which  you 
consider  them  capable  of  improvement? — At  present 
there  are  four  Professors  elected  to  sit  on  the  College 
Council; — one  in  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts ; one  in  the  Science  Division ; one  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  and  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Law. 
By  this  arrangement  some  of  the  Faculties  are  not  ade- 
quately represented.  For  instance,  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
which  consists  but  of  two  Professors,  returns  one  repre- 
sentative to  the  Council ; while  the  Science  Division  of 


the  Faculty  of  Arts,  consisting  of  eight  Professors,  'The 
returns  but  the  same  number.  I think  the  arrangement  Queen’s 
should  be  this  : — one  in  the  Literary  Division ; two  in  College, 
the  Science  Division,  and  Faculty  of  Law  ; two  in  the  Calway, 
Faculty  of  Medicine ; and  that  the  entire  Body  of  Pro-  Edmrd 
fessors  should  choose  the  Council  by  ballot.  The  elec- 
tion  at  present  is  in  some  Faculties  mere  routine — B‘ 
members  being  returned  as  a matter  of  courtesy.  At 
present  the  election  is  annual.  That  is  certainly  a 
mistake.  Men  cease  to  be  Deans  just  as  they  begin  to 
understand  the  best  means  of  governing  the  College.  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  elected  for  say  three  or  four 
years.  Perhaps  one  might  retire  each  year,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

3420.  As  regards  the  election  being  by  ballot,  I 
presume  that  if  the  Professors  all  agreed  that  it  should  bo 
so,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Statutes  to  prevent  it  ? — The 
change  I propose  would  involve  a change  in  the  Sta- 
tutes. 

3421.  You  state  you  would  give  two  members  to  the 
Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  Is  it,  at  present,  practically  the  result  that  each 
of  the  Professors  in  Law  is  every  second  year  a Coun- 
cillor?— Mr.  Caulfield  Heron  has  been  the  perpetual  Dean. 

3422.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  in  the  Council 
with  reference  to  the  government  of  the  College  which 
seem  to  you  to  require  any  alteration  of  the  law  or  of 
the  Statutes? — No  difficulties  whatever  have  arisen; 
but  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
one  point.  By  chap,  iii,  sec.  11,  of  the  Statutes,  no 
Resolution  of  the  College  Council  shall  come  into  opera- 
tion until  it  shall  have  received  the  signature  of  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President, 
acting  by  his  authority.  That  clause,  I consider,  gives 
the  President  the  power  of  veto  on  the  decision  of  the 
Council.  I think  that  is  a very  invidious  power  for  a 
President  to  possess ; and  I know  it  is  felt  so  by  many 
of  the  Professors,  although  their  extreme  delicacy  of 
feeling  prevents  them  from  alluding  to  it.  The  veto 
has  never  been  acted  on  ; but  I think  it  an  unfair  thing 
that  the  decision  of  a Council,  consisting  of  five  members, 
should  be  vetoed  by  the  President.  However,  there  is 
a good,  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side,  and  the  plan  I 
propose  would  be  this — that  the  clause  should  continue 
as  it  is,  in  so  far  as  it  states  that  no  resolution  of  the 
Council  shall  come  into  operation  until  it  shall  have 
received  the  signature  of  the  President ; but  that  if  the 
President  shall  withhold  his  signature,  say  for  more 
than  a week,  or  some  stated  time,  he  shall  be  bound  to 
submit  his  reasons  for  doing  so  to  the  Government.  I 
think  under  this  restriction  the  power  would  be  a salu- 
tary one  to  vest  in  the  President  and  one  that  would 
not  be  felt  to  be  at  all  despotic. 

3423.  You  were  a member  of  the  Board  of  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents,  who  were  charged  with  the  pre- 
paration of  these  Statutes  ? — Yes. 

3424.  You  have  stated  that  this  eleventh  clause  gives 
an  absolute  veto  to  the  President? — I think  so;  but 
there  has  been  some  doubt  about  it. 

3425.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  how  far  that  inter- 
pretation would  accord  with  the  views  of  the  framers  of 
those  Statutes? — I think  wo  contemplated  that  the 
President  should  have  a veto — that  is,  in  other  words, 
that  the  Government  should  have  some  control  over  the 
operations  of  the  Council. 

3426.  You  do  not  conceive  that  this  section  was 
merely  framed  with  the  view  of  no  resolution  coming 
into  operation  without  the  President’s  knowledge  ? — No. 

3427.  You  would  consider  that' a limited  interpreta- 
tion ? — I think  so. 

3428.  You  suggest  that  the  President  should,  while 
withdrawing  his  assent  to  a resolution  coming  into 
operation,  assign  his  reasons,  in  order  that  there 
should  be  a record  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  acted, 
and  that  the  Government  (as  he  holds  his  appointment 
at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Crown),  might  judge 
whether  it  was  a proper  case  in  which  to  exercise  their 
authority  by  removing  him?— In  fact,  the  President 
should  not  act  on  his  own  responsibility  in  the  matter ; 
but  should  bo  bound  to  submit  his  reasons  for  taking  so 
strong  a step. 
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3429.  A difficulty  has  also  arisen  as  to  who  is  to 
make  the  Annual  Report  to  Parliament  ? — Yes. 

3430.  I believe  for  two  years  no  Report  was  made 
by  you  as  President  of  this  College? — No. 

3431.  Would  you  explain  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  did  not  report? — The  fact  is,  that  I had 
laid  before  the  Government  every  single  circumstance 
connected  with  the  College,  and  all  its  wants  and 
requirements.  Nothing  remained,  but  merely  to  state 
the  number  of  students  who  attended  lectures.  I did 
not,  therefore,  send  a Report  until  I was  required 
to  do  so  by  the  Government.  The  question  as  to  who 
was  to  prepare  the  Report  was  never  raised  in  this 
College ; but  it  was  elsewhere. 

3432.  You  are  aware  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
requires  a Report  to  bo  made  by  the  College? — My 
belief  is  that  it  is  quite  clear  the  Council  should  prepare 
the  Report. 

3433.  Mr.  Price. — Is  it  on  the  ground  of  the  Council 
being  the  College,  that  you  express  this  opinion  ?— I 
think  the  matter  is  clearly  set  out  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

3434.  You  consider  that  the  College  means  the 
Council — not  the  President? — Not  the  President. 

3435.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — But  the  Council  is  after 
all  not  the  Body  Corporate  ? —No ; the  Body  Corporate 
is  the  Professors;  but  they  are  represented  by  the 
Council. 

3436.  You  think  that  this  provision  of  the  Statutes 
which  states  that  the  President  should  make  the  Report, 
is  not  in  conformity  with  the  law  ? — It  is  not. 

3437.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  eventually 
report  ? — I was  called  on  by  the  Government  to  do  so. 

3438.  Mr.  Price. — Has  the  Council  ever  reported? 
—No. 

3439.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Has  any  difficulty  ever 
arisen  with  reference  to  chap,  v.,  sec.  i.,  of  the  Statutes, 
which  provides  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  and  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  President  as  regards  the 
internal  administration  of  the  College  by  the  Vice- 
President  in  his  absence? — Not  that  I know  of. 

3440.  Having  been  a party  to  the  preparation  of 
these  Statutes,  what  limit  do  you  give  to  the  words 
“internal  administration” — would  you  consider  that 
the  correspondence  of  the  College  Council  with  foreign 
Bodies  is  not  a matter  which  the  Vice-President 
might  conduct  in  the  absence  of  the  President? — I 
should  say  he  could  conduct  such  correspondence  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Council ; but  such  a question  has 
never  arisen. 

3441.  As  President,  have  you  ever  had  occasion  to 
remonstrate  with  any  Professor  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  been  ultimately  obliged  to 
bring  his  conduct  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  ? 
-No. 

3442.  Has  any  question  ever  arisen  as  to  the  Pro- 
fessors not  adhering  to  the  provisions  of  the  8th  & 9th 
secs.,  chap,  vi.,  of  Statutes,  in  reference  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  matters  in  their  lectures  derogatory  to  the  truths 
of  Revealed  Religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to 
the  religious  convictions  of  any  of  the  students  ? — There 
is  no  Professor  in  the  College  capable  of  even  contemplat- 
ing such  a proceeding. 

3443.  Have  you  heard  the  Deans  of  Residences  make 
any  complaints  respecting  the  students? — Yes.  One  of 
them  has  complained  that  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
get  the  students  to  attend  religious  instruction,  particu- 
larly on  the  Saturday  in  winter.  The  church  is  very  cold. 

3444.  Have  these  complaints  applied  to  any  particu- 
lar class  of  students  ? — I think  not. 

3445.  Not  to  the  students  in  Arts  more  than  to  the 
students  in  Medicine,  or  to  the  students  in  Medicine 
more  than  those  in  Law  ? — No. 

3446.  Is  the  church  which  you  have  referred  to  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  which  the  Episcopal 
Dean  of  Residences  is  allowed  to  give  lectures?- — Yes. 

3447.  Have  the  regulations  which  you  state  have 
been  made  by  the  Deans,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Council,  for  the  attendance  of  the  students  on  religious 
instruction,  been  formally  approved  by  you  ? — The  only 
regulation  which  has  been  made  is  as  to  the  time  of 


giving  religious  instruction,  which  is  recorded  in  the  The 
Council  book.  9“** 

3448.  Has  this  regulation  been  so  approved  of  that  Galway/ 

you  would  consider  an  omission  to  attend  to  it  as  a 

breach  of  College  discipline  ? — Y es.  s award 

3449.  Has  any  application  ever  been  made  for  a £™CK' 
room  in  the  College,  to  be  allocated  to  the  purposes  of 
religious  instruction  ? — On  the  first  opening  of  the  Col- 
lege there  was  such  an  application  made ; but  we 
thought  that  the  Deans  of  Residences  could  give  instruc- 
tion in  their  own  places  of  worship. 

3450.  Is  it  within  your  power  to  allocate  a room  for 
this  purpose? — Yes. 

3451.  Referring  for  a moment  to  the  various  Facul- 
ties and  their  powers,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  8,  of  the  Statutes, 
prescribes  that  the  Deans  of  Faculties  shall  have  power, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  to  summon  meetings 
of  their  respective  Faculties,  or  Division  of  Faculty, 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  Would  you  explain 
how  that  permission  has  been  granted — whether  general 
permission  has  been  given  to  discuss  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Faculty  or  specific  permission  for  the 
discussion  of  the  particular  business  forwhich  theFaculty 
meeting  has  been  called  ? — I have  given  permission  to 
the  Deans  of  Faculties  to  call  Faculty  meetings  when- 
ever they  like. 

3452.  Having  been  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  these  Statutes,  what  do  you  think 
was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  them,  with  regard 
to  that  point  ? — I think  the  intention  was,  that  the  Pre- 
sident should  have  the  power  of  preventing  the  Facul- 
ties meeting  for  any  purpose  that  he  might  consider 
wrong ; but  that  is  a power  which  I have  never  had 
occasion  to  exercise,  as  the  Faculties  only  meet  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  and  make  such  representations  to 
the  Council  as  they  deem  necessary. 

3453.  Do  you  require  a statement  to  be  made  to  you 
beforehand,  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  meeting  is  to 
be  called,  previous  to  granting  your  permission  ? — No. 

3454.  Are  you  aware  of  the  opinion  expressed  by 
the  Visitors  at  Cork  College  on  that  point? — Which 
point  ? 

3455.  With  reference  to  the  limitation  of  the  subjects 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  ? — I have 
never  heard  of  it. 

3456.  You  have  referred  to  the  First-year  Scholar- 
ships, and  to  the  Examination  which  takes  place 
immediaty  after  Matriculation,  and  to  the  legal  diffi- 
culty which  exists  as  to  disposing  of  these  Scholarships 
in  the  second  Term  of  the  Session.  Does  that  difficulty 
arise  from  the  words  of  the  Statute  requiring  them  to 
be  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  ? — I 
think  so. 

3457.  The  Matriculation  Examination  in  this  Col- 
lege for  Arts  appears  to  comprise  Mathematics,  the 
Greek  Language,  the  Latin  Language,  History,  and 
the  English  Language.  Is  that  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination the  same  as  it  existed  when  the  College 
opened,  or  has  any  alteration  taken  place  ? — The  original 
plan  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  was,  that  the 
candidate  might  select  any  two  books  in  the  Greek 
Language,  or  any  two  in  the  Latin  ; he  may  now  select 
but  one  in  each  language. 

3458.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
there  is  now  only  one  Latin  and  one  Greek  author  ? — 

Yes. 

3459.  Sir  T.  N.  Redingtoii.--W ith  regard  to  the 
students  in  Medicine,  the  Matriculation  Examination 
appears  to  require  a knowledge  of  one  Greek  author, 
especially  named,  of  one  of  two  Latin  authors,  English 
Grammar  and  Composition,  History  and  Geography  ? — 

Yes. 

3460.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  of  holding 
Scholarship  Examinations  immediately  after  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  is  a suitable  one?— Yes;  for 
this  reason,  that  many  students  would  not  be  able  to 
prosecute  their  studies  unless  they  obtained  Scholarships. 

3461.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  by 
which  the.  Second-year  Scholarship  Examination  takes 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second  year  ? — I am, 
for  the  same  reason. 
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The,  3462.  Is  your  opinion  the  same  -with  regard  to  the 
Queens  Third-year  Scholarship  Examinations? — Yes. 

Galway.'  3463.  You  would  not  approve  of  a plan  which  would 

allow  the  Second-year  Scholarships  to  he  held  for  two 

Edicard  years? — That  I have  not  considered. 

’ 3464.  Is  it  your  impression  that  such  an  arrangement 

would  discourage  students  from  continuing  their  course 
the  Third  year,  as  there  would  be  no  Scholarships  for 
that  year  ? — I think  it  would.  The  Scholarships  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  students  to  meet  the 
expenses  connected  with  their  education  in  the  College. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  without  them. 

3465.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  arrangements 

regulating  the  Senior  Scholarships? — Yes.  I have 

made  inquiries  about  them  within  the  last  few  days, 
and  I think,  generally  speaking,  they  are  approved  of. 
The  Senior  Scholars  are  now  become  very  useful. 

3466.  They  are  allotted  to  specific  branches  of 
study? — Yes. 

3467.  Is  there  much  competition  for  these  Senior 
"Scholarships  ? — No. 

346S.  In  what  manner  have  the  Senior  Scholars 
become  useful  ? — As  Assistants  to  the  Professors. 

3469.  As  contemplated  by  the  Statutes? — Yes. 

347  0.  Would  you  prefer  the  present  plan  of  awarding 
these  Scholarships  to  one  by  which  they  would  he  con- 
ferred on  young  men  who  had  shown  themselves  highly 
proficient  at  the  B.A.  Examination  ? — I think  so. 

3471.  If  such  an  alteration  were  made,  you  could  not 
secure  Assistants  to  the  Professors  in  particular  branches 
of  study,  as  you  do  now  ? — No.  I think  it  is  very 
useful  that  a man  after  passing  through  so  large  a curri- 
culum, should  concentrate  his  attention  on  particular 
subjects. 

3472.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  a proposition  for 
throwing  open  the  Senior  Scholarships  of  the  three 
Colleges  to  be  competed  for  by  the  students  of  the  three 
Colleges  at  the  University? — I should  be  sorry  to  see 
that ; but  I would  be  glad  to  see  an  Examination  for 
Scholarships  established  by  the  University. 

3473.  As  President  of  this  College,  you  are  also  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  ? — Yes. 

3474.  The  curriculum  which  it  is  prescribed  that  each 
candidate  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  should  pursue  pre- 
viously to  graduating,  contemplates  the  study  of  subjects 
which  he  need  not  necessarily  be  examined  in? — Yes. 

3475.  Is  the  course  of  study  for  the  Degree  Ex- 
amination as  at  present  laid  down  by  the  Ordinances  of 
the  Queen’s  University  that  which  always  existed  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  concerned. 

3476.  The  system  of  grouping  has  always  been  the 
same  ? — Yes. 

3477.  Are  you  satisfied  with  that  system,  or  do  you 
think  it  one  capable  of  improvement  ? — I think  it  is 
capable  of  improvement.  I think  that  the  whole  curri- 
culum ought  to  be  very  much  improved ; and  I consider 
that  the  course  prescribed  by  the  University  for  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  is  far  too  extensive  for  the  circumstances 
of  this  country. 

3478.  Could  you  briefly  sketch  for  the  Commis- 
sioners what  alterations  you  would  propose? — The 
first  Ordinance  to  which  I object  is — “Students  shall 
be  admitted  to  Examination  for  this  Degree  [A.B.] 
who  shall  have  attended  the  College  lectures  for  at  least 
two  full  Terms  in  each  Session,  and  passed  the  pre- 
scribed College  Examinations.”  The  curriculum  is  then 
set  out — it  is  terribly  severe.  The  students  must  attend 
lectures  on  all  the  subjects  in  it  before  they  go  forward 
to  the  Degree,  for  which  they  are  examined  in  group 
A,  which  is  compulsory  on  all,  and  which  contains  sub- 
jects which  do  not  at  all  enter  into  the  College  course  of 
the  Third  year.  So  the  students  must  not  only  go  through 
the  curriculum  of  the  Third  year,  which  is  in  itself  ex- 
cessive, but  also  prepare  to  pass  an  Examination  on 
subjects  not  comprised  in  that  year.  But  with  regard 
to  the  curriculum,  you  will  hear  a plan  proposed  by  the 
Professors  which,  I hope,  will  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion. I proposed  a plan  to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s 
University  some  time  ago,*  but  it  was  not  received  with 
much  favor. 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  332. 


3479.  Are  you  generally  favorable  to  an  alteration  The 
which  would  enable  the  student  after  the  First  year  to  Queen’s 
confine  himself  to  the  study  of  those  subjects  in  which  College, 
he  eventually  intended  to  pass  at  the  Degree  Examina-  A1AVAt’ 
tion  ? — I would  approve  of  an  alteration  which  would  Edward 
allow  him  to  do  this  after  the  Second  year.  One  of  the 

plans  I have  seen  contemplates  something  of  that  kind, 
for  it  diminishes  the  number  of  subjects  in  the  Second 
year,  so  as  to  enable  the  student,  if  he  wishes,  to  pursue  in 
the  Second  year  some  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  is 
to  be  examined  for  his  Degree. 

3480.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  a plan  which,  re- 
quiring all  the  candidates  to  pass  in  group  A as  at 
present,  should  enable  them  to  pass  in  any  one  of  the 
other  groups,  without  having  attended  any  other  lectures 
in  College,  except  those  on  the  subjects  in  these  groups? 

— I think  that  would  ho  an  improvement. 

34S1.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  are  favorable 
to  admitting  candidates  to  the  Degree  of  A.B.  although 
they  should  not  have  that  general  education  aud  infor- 
mation which  the  present  scheme  requires? — I conceive 
that  the  present  curriculum  is  an  exceedingly  bad  one ; 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  master  it ; and  that  the 
students  only  get  a smattering  of  knowledge  in  a great 
number  of  the  subjects.  My  opinion  is,  it  would  be 
better  to  require  the  student  to  know  thoroughly  only 
one-third  of  the  subjects  than  to  require  from  him  such  a 
knowledge  as  he  can  acquire  in  the  present  wilderness 
of  work  he  has  to  go  through. 

3482.  Do  you  consider,  also,  that  if  all  those  subjects 
are  required,  the  period  is  too  short  to  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  master  them? — It  would  require  twice  the  period. 

I should  say  that  another  reason  for  lightening  the 
present  curriculum  is,  that  the  students  come  to  the 
College  very  badly  prepared.  There  are  almost  no  pre- 
paratory schools  in  this  Province;  and  I believe,  in  order 
to  master  in  any  degree  our  present  curriculum,  the 
student  should  enter  College  a good  Classical  scholar — 
well  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek — and  have  acquired  a 
respectable  knowledge  of  Mathematics.  The  fact  is  this, 
they  come  with  nothing  that  can  be  called  Classical 
knowledge ; they  know  nothing  about  Classics,  in  fact, 
but  they  come  prepared  in  Mathematics  to  a certain 
degree. 

3483.  What  proportion  of  the  candidates  for  Matri- 
culation Examination  have,  on  the  whole,  been  re- 
jected?— I should  say  that  now,  perhaps,  there  is  a 
sixth  or  seventh  part  rejected.  I remember  that  five 
were  rejected  the  last  Session.  I do  not  know  how 
many  were  rejected  this  Session  ; but  the  fact  is,  if  we 
rejected  candidates  who  were  not  sufliciently  prepared 
to  enter  on  this  curriculum,  we  should  reject  eight  out 
of  ten. 

3484.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  they  go  through  the 
curriculum,  and  pass  their  examination  eventually,  those 
who  enter  here  must  go  through  a severer  course  of  study 
than  ought  to  be  required,  considering  their  deficiency 
when  they  come  ? — No  doubt.  The  students  do  not  con- 
tinue the  curriculum ; they  fall  off  in  the  Second  year,  in 
greater  quantities  the  Third,  and  in  greater  quantities 
still  when  the  Degree  Examination  comes  on.  For 
instance,  there  were  only  five  A.B.  Degrees  given  last 
year  to  students  from  this  College  ; nine  from  Belfast, 
and  four  from  Cork. 

3485.  Do  you  attribute  the  falling  off  in  the  Second 
year  very  much  to  the  high  course  of  study  required? — 

Yes. 

3486.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  principal  reason  they 
fall  off  also  in  the  Third  year? — Yes. 

3487.  Is  the  B.A.  Degree  of  that  very  great  value 
which  would  encourage  them  to  proceed  to  take  it  out  ? — 

No.  A Degree  is  chiefly  valuable  to  those  entering  the 
Church  or  the  Legal  profession.  We  cannot  educate  for 
the  Church  ; and  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  the  Legal  profession  go  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity. 

3488.  The  student  who  intends  entering  the  Legal 
professiou  has  advantages  by  residence  in  Dublin 
which  he  would  not  have  here? — Those  who  are  chiefly 
resident  in  Dubliu  are  in  connexion  with  its  University. 

3489.  I mean  to  say  that  they  are  better  enabled  to 
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The  attend  any  lectures  required  by  the  Benchers? — I 
Queen’s  believe  so. 

College,  3490.  Aretheyenabledtoattendany  necessary  lectures 
txAL  ' which  they  are  not  enabled  toattend  here? — I donotknow. 
Edward  3401.  Yon  have  spoken  of  students  who  appear  as 
Berwick,  candidates  for  Matriculation  not  having  received  that 
education  which  might  be  expected  from  the  deficiency 
of  Classical  schools  ? — Yes. 

3492.  From  Returns  given  in  your  Report  for  1856, 
it  would  appear  that  there  are  only  seventy-nine  persons 
attending  Classical  schools,  as  shown  by  the  Report 
of  the  Census  Commissioners  of  1851,  in  the  town  of 
Galway  ? — Yes. 

3493.  Arc  you  enabled  to  state  what  number  of 
Classical  schools  there  are  in  the  Province  of  Con- 
naught?— When  I use  the  term  “Classical,”  I should 
tell  the  Commissioners  what  I mean  by  it.  Classical  is 
perhaps  too  strong  an  expression  to  apply  to  them.  The 
Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners  states — “The 
schools  are  divided  into  ‘Primary  and  Superior,’  and 
those  in  the  rural  are  distinguished  from  thoso  in  the 
civic  districts.  Iu  the  division  into  Primary  and 
Superior  Schools,  the  latter  are  those  in  which  a Foreign 
Language  was  taught,  and  the  former  those  in  which 
an  English  education  only  was  given.”  So  that  if  a 
little  Latin  was  taught  in  one  of  these  schools,  it  would 
come  under  the  head  of  “ Superior.” 

3494.  Mr.  Price. — A Foreign  Language  does  not 
generally  mean  an  Ancient  Language? — I believe  it 
does  include  it. 

3495.  Sir  T.  Ar.  lledington. — Are  you  enabled,  from 
your  own  knowledge,  to  state  what  number  of  Classical 
schools  are  in  the  county  of  Galway? — I am  not. 

3496.  An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  National  system  of  education  has  affected 
the  teaching  of  the  Classical  Languages? — I believe  it 
has,  very  materially.  It  has  drawn  away  the  pupils  who 
formerly  supported  what  were  called  Classical  schools. 

3497.  It  would  appear  from  a return  iu  your  Report 
for  1856,  of  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
lectures  of  each  Professor,  each  year,  since  the  opening 
of  the  College,  that  there  is  a considerable  diminution 
in  the  number  of  students  attending  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classes,  as  well  as  Mathematics,  English,  and 
Modern  Languages,  as  compared  with  the  yearlS49-50? 
— -The  first  year  there  was  a large  number  of  Scholar- 
ships given  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  increased  the 
attendance  very  much  on  the  Classical  lectures.  I think 
that  was  the  cause  of  it;  but  the  Professor  can  explain 
it  more  satisfactorily. 

3498.  Do  you  mean  the  Scholarships  given  after  the 
Matriculation  Examination? — Yes;  there  were  forty- 
live  Scholarships  the  first  year. 

3499.  Is  not  the  distribution  of  Scholarships  pre- 
liminary to  the  commencement  of  lectures? — Yes. 

3500.  How  did  it  necessitate  attendance  on  lectures 
as  compared  with  subsequent  years?— The  first  year 
Greek  and  Latin  formed  part  of  the  Medical  course ; lint 
a year  or  two  afterwards  that  was  changed,  and  Medical 
students  are  not  now  compelled  to  attend  lectures  in 
thesesubjects — they  are  only  required  to  pass  a Matricu- 
lation Examination  ; besides,  there  was  a great  number 
of  Scholarships  to  be  filled  up. 

3501.  They  extended  over  the  second  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  College  as  well  as  the  first  ?— Yes  ; the 
present  allocation  did  not  come  into  operation  until  the 
third  year. 

3502.  Does  that  explanation  apply  also  to  Mathe- 
matics, English,  and  Modern  Languages? In  some 

degree  it  does. 

3503.  There  appears  to  be  a considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  students  attending  the  Natural  History 
class  ? — Yes. 

3504.  The  Surgical  class  docs  not  appear  to  have  any 
students  the  first  two  years  ? -No  ; the  Surgical  lectures 
are  not  delivered  until  the  Third  year. 

3505.  With  reference  to  the  attendance  on  lectures, 
do  the  Professors  call  a roll  at  the  opening  of  the  lec- 
ture?—They  call  a roll,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
make  a return  of  the  number  of  lectures  attended  by 
each  student.  They  give  iu  this  roll  to  the  Registrar. 

3506.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  that  roll  is 


called  at  the  commencement,  or  the  end  of  the  lec-  The 
ture  ? — At  the  end.  Queen’s 

3507.  It  represents,  what  in  fact  occurs,  that  the  College, 

student  has  bona  fide  attended  on  the  lectures  ?— That  LrALWAY- 
is  insisted  on.  Edward 

3508.  Is  the  College  provided  with  sufficient  means  I^nck’ 
to  enable  the  Professors  to  conduct  their  lectures  in  the 
various  departments?— Now  it  is,  to  a great  extent; 

but  for  five  or  six  years  we  were  left  with  scarcely 
any  provision  for  the  lecture-rooms,  and  for  the  different 
departments.  One  great  cause  of  the  College  not  hav- 
ing advanced,  indeed,  of  all  the  Colleges  not  having 
advanced  more  rapidly,  was  the  fact  that  they  were  left 
without  any  provision  for  furnishing  the  various  depart- 
ments with  any  thing  worth  speaking  of. 

3509.  I understand  that  in  the  early  years  of  the 
College,  there  was  an  absolute  want  of  what  was  neces- 
sary for  the  illustration  of  the  Professor’s  lectures? — 

Yes.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  mischief 
done  to  the  Institution  by  reason  of  this.  A great 
many  strangers  came  to  look  at  the  College  when  it 
opened,  and  they  saw  the  bare  walls.  The  Colleges  ouoffit 
to  have  been  fully  furnished  before  they  were  opened. 

3510.  What  arrangements  have  been  made  for  Ana- 
tomical lectures?  Is  there  a separate  building? There 

is  a dissecting-house. 

3511.  Was  that  an  original  portion  Of  the  College 
buildings,  or  was  it  subsequently  provided? — There 
was  a house  on  the  ground  selected  as  a site  for  the 
College,  which  has  been  turned  into  a dissecting-house. 

3512.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  in 
that  respect? — Yes.  The  present  house  answers  very 
well ; but  it  is  not  very  pleasant  for  persons  who  reside 
in  the  College. 

3513.  I believe  the  Professors  do  not  reside  in  the 
College  ? — No. 

3514.  There  arc  residences  provided  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  These  Officers  have  always 
been  resident  ?— Not  always.  I did  not  reside  here 
until  1854.  The  residence  was  not  habitable  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  extreme  dampness  of  the  building,  and 
I was  obliged,  at  a very  largo  expense,  to  provide  a re- 
sidence for  myself  and  family  near  the  College. 

3515.  That  residence  was  provided  at  your  own 
expense? — Yes. 

3516.  The  residence  of  the  President  was  not  fit  for 

habitation  during  the  time  of  your  predecessor? No. 

3517.  Does  the  Vice-President  reside  in  the  College? 

— Constantly. 

35 IS.  Mr.  Price. — You  have  stated  that  there  were 
few  Degrees  given  last  year? — Yes. 

3519.  How  many  students  had  you  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  compared  with  the  Degrees  .given  ? — I should  say 
we  had  three  or  four  times  that  number. 

3520.  You  have  described  that  the  students  fall  away 
in  the  Second  and  Third  years  ? — Yes. 

3521.  Do  you  consider  that  the  students  enter  with 
the  intention  of  taking  the  A.B.  Degree,  but  fall  away 
in  consequence  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  their 
way  ? — There  is  a great  wish  in  Ireland  to  get  the 
University  Degree. 

3522.  That  general  desire  prompts  them  to  come  here; 
but  then  the  difficulties  which  they  have  to  encounter 
discourage  them? — The  difficulties  arc  numerous;  but 
the  two  principal  ones  are — first,  the. curriculum;  and 
next,  the  expense  in  consequence  of  not  having  a proper 
system  of  Boarding-houses. 

3523.  There  are,  you  stated,  few  privileges  attached 
to  the  Degree ; and  yet  you  bay  the  desire  for  it  is 
strong  in  Ireland? — The  desire  for  it  is  strong  as  a 
Literary  distinction. 

3524.  From  the  description  you  have  given,  is  it 
to  be  inferred  that  the  majority  of  students  who  come 
hero  cannot  expect  the  Degree,  their  education  is  so  far 
behind  ? — They  cannot;  we  cannot  expect  they  will  go 
to  the  Degree,  until  preparatory  schools  are  established. 

3525.  Yet  they  are  obliged  to  attend  all  the  lectures  ? 

— The  University  compels  them. 

3526.  You  put  them  to  attend  these  lectures,  as  a 
matter  of  course? — Yes;  and  we  adapt  our  Scholar- 
ships to  them,  a very  important  thing  to  students  look- 
ing forward  to  the  Degree  Examination. 

21 
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The  3527.  Is  not  tlie  general  result  this,  that  you  put  men 
Queen’s  0n  a course  of  study  which  they  break  down  in  1- — Yes. 
Gaxway’  3528.  You  think  that  the  students  come  here  with 

' the  intention  of  taking  the  B.A.  Degree,  but  that,  as 

Edward  they  proceed  through  College,  they  abandon  that  idea? 
— Very  many  do. 

3529.  Therefore,  that  being  the  case,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  give  up  thinking  about  those  who  are  going 
to  the  B.A.  Degree,  and  think  of  the  majority  who  do 
not  take  the  Degree  ? — I think  we  might  do  more  good 
in  that  way ; and  I have  repeatedly  pressed  on  the 
Senate  that  there  should  be  a course  in  the  College 
better  adapted  to  the  great  majority  of  the  middle  class. 

3530.  In  other  words,  considering  the  interests  of 
Ireland  generally,  and  of  the  province  in  which  Galway 
is  situated  in  particular,  you  conceive  that  educational 
benefit  would  result  by  giving  an  education  here  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  mass,  leaving  the  B.A.  students 
to  assist  themselves  as  best  they  can  ? — I think  that 
great  improvement  might  be  made ; and  if  you  allow 
me  to  state,  we  are  ready  to  propose  to  the  Commis- 
sioners a plan  of  a School  of  more  practical  and  useful 
education  in  the  College. 

3531.  I am  only  illustrating  this  great  question, 
that  the  University  sets  the  curriculum,  and  that 
curriculum,  practically,  cannot  work  for  the  majority 
of  students? — It  is  far  too  high  for  the  educational 
circumstances  of  the  country. 

3532.  How  many  students  do  you  say  took  the  B.A. 
Degree  last  year  ? — Five  from  this  College. 

3533.  Your  students  were  how  many  ? — Three  times 
that  number,  in  their  First  year. 

3534.  Then,  there  were  ten  students  who  dropped 
away  without  completing  their  course.  If  I understand 
you  aright  your  suggestion  amounts  to  this — to  let  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  Arts  course  do  so;  but  to 
present  an  education  to  the  mass  of  students,  which 
would  be  valuable  to  them  if  they  stayed  in  the  College 
only  two  years? — Yes;  and  I have  repeatedly  pressed 
on  the  Senate  the  necessity  of  lowering  so  preposterously 
high  a curriculum.  It  is  far  more  extensive  than  that 
of  the  Dublin  University. 

3535.  Or  of  our  English  Universities  ? — Much  more. 

3536.  May  I not  ask  the  question  whether  the  epithet 
“lowering”  is  applicable?  Could  you  not  maintain 
really  as  high  a standard  by  requiring  a large  amount 
of  attainment  in  a few  subjects,  as  by  requiring  a small 
amount  of  attainment  in  a great  many  subjects — would 
not  the  word  “high”  naturally  apply  as  much  to  the 
first  scheme  as  it  would  to  the  second? — It  would. 
Under  the  first  scheme  you  would  have  educated  men 
in  some  subjects. 

3537.  Then,  if  you  modified  the  curriculum,  would 
you  retain  the  principle  of  one  year’s  compulsory  studies, 
which  every  Arts  student  should  go  through,  and  leave 
him  to  select  his  group ; or  would  you  give  him  liberty 
to  choose  his  group  from  the  very  beginning  ? — I would 
not  allow  this  choice  from  the  beginning. 

3538.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  require  a certain 
amount  of  attainment  which  you  think  every  educated 
man  ought  to  possess  ? — I would  have  one  year’s  com- 
pulsory study,  and  leave  certain  options  the  Second  and 
Third  years. 

3539. -  Do  you  conceive  that  many  or  any  of  the 
students  who  take  the  Third  year,  are  compelled  to 
attend  courses  of  lectures  which  involve  a consumption 
of  time,  and  an  amount  of  labor  and  anxiety,  which 
are  not  repaid  by  the  value  of  the  information  they 
obtain  ? — Decidedly. 

3540.  You  conceive  that  the  information  they  acquire 
is  what  maybe  called  smattering? — That  is  inevitable, 
because  they  have  to  begin  with  the  rudiments,  and 
have  got  a curriculum  which  would  take  up  the  whole 
time  of  a man  who  came  to  College  well  prepared. 

3541.  Then  the  system,  as  it  now  works,  in  your 
opinion,  involves  this  practical  drag  to  the  teachers, 
that  they  are  compelled,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Senate, 
to  be  elementary  teachers  to  the  mass  of  students  ? — To 
the  large  majority  they  are.  Almost  every  Professor  is 
embarrassed  with  pupils  of  every  degree  of  attainment. 

3542.  So  a Professor,  instead  of  starting  with  a body 
of  men  who  are  able  to  move  together,  has  some  who 


can  go  a little  way,  and  others  who  can  go  a great  way  ? The 
— Yes.  I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a considerable  want  Queen’s 
of  preparatory  Classical  knowledge.  Gai" w™’ 

3543.  I should  suppose  they  must  begin  such  subjects  Ay' 
as  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  and  the  Modern  Edema 
Languages  ? — These  are  subjects  which  are  not  taught 
before  they  come  to  the  College,  generally  speaking. 

3544.  It  is  your  opinion  that  to  ask  such  students  to 
go  through  the  course  of  study  at  present  prescribed,  is 
to  ask  them  to  undergo  labor  and  anxiety  without 
giving  them  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  worth 
having? — It  is;  except  in  the  case  of  picked  men. 

3545.  Do  you  think  it  practicable  to  construct  a 
curriculum,  so  that  if  you  had  students  who  entered  for 
what  is  called  a high  Arts  education,  they  should  be 
able  to  get  it ; while  at  the  same  time  there  would  be 
provided  an  education  more  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country — more  English,  more  Literary,  or  more 
Scientific  ? — I think  it  would  bo  perfectly  practicable.  I 
would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  for  changing  the  curri- 
culum for  the  A.B.  Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University. 

3546.  Would  you  give  the  Degree  of  B.A.  to  each 
of  the  optional  courses  you  have  referred  to,  without  any 
distinction  ? — Y es;  but  independently  of  that,  we  should 
establish  a School  for  practical  and  useful  purposes. 

3547.  What  I want  to  know  is,  supposing  you  estab- 
lished three  options  after  the  First  year,  one  of  which 
involved  Classics,  and  the  other  two  did  not  involve 
Classics,  would  you  give  the  Degree  of  B.A.  to  the 
second  and  third  options,  just  as  you  would  to  the  first? 

— I would  take  care,  in  framing  these  options,  to  render 
the  education  high  enough  to  deserve  the  B.A.  Degree. 

354S.  My  question  is,  as  Classics  are  not  pursued 
except  in  group  A — except  the  First  year — would  you 
give  to  those  who  went  afterwards  to  groups  B or  C the 
Degree  of  B.  A.,  just  the  same  as  if  they  had  continued  in 
Group  A ? — I would,  if  they  passed,  after  the  First  year, 
an  Examination  at  the  University  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

3549.  I am  not  speaking  of  that.  I understand  you 
to  propose  one  year’s  compulsory  course,  which  would 
include  Classics,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  First  year 
there  should  be  presented  to  the  student  say  three  groups, 
iti  one  of  which  he  should  go  on.  Do  you  propose  that 
he  should  be  examined  at  the  Queen’s  University  just 
the  same  ? — That  I contemplate  ; but  that  an  option 
should  be  given  as  to  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  of 
the  Second  and  Third  years. 

3550.  Then  yourproposition,Iunderstand,  rather  takes 
this  shape,  that  you  would  require  the  same  amount  of 
Classical  knowledge ; but  you  would  communicate  it  in 
a different  form  ? — Classics  are  not  at  present  compul- 
sory after  the  First  year. 

3551.  Not  in  the  Colleges,  but  they  are  at  the  Uni- 
versity  ? — Yes. 

3552.  But,  at  all  events,  you  would  make  Classics 
compulsory  on  all? — Yes.  I think  the  feeling  is- very 
strong  that  the  A.B.  Degree  should  not  be  given  to  any 
one  who  was  not  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

3553.  As  bearing  on  the  question  of  Matriculation, 
would  you  retain  Greek  and  Latin  as  a necessary  part  of 
theFirst  year? — Well, I think  so.  -In  thedocumentl  have 
already  alluded  to,  I made  a proposition  to  the  Senate  of 
the  Queen’s  University  as  to  allowing  one  of  the  Classical 
Languages  not  to  be  compulsory,  but  it  was  scouted. 

3554.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  still  adhere  to  your 
former  opinion  ? — I got  so  little  encouragement  that  I 
was  afraid  to  bring  it  forward  again. 

3555.  ~Mv.  Price. — Do  you  find,,  practically,  that  the 
students  who  offer  themselves  at  Matriculation  are  very 
deficient  in  Greek? — The  attainment  is  very  low;  but 
we  look  forward  to  the  establishment  of  schools  where 
they  can  get  really  Classical  instruction. 

3556.  Would  you  be  an  advocate  for  giving  to  the 
large  proportion  of  your  students  who  do  not  tako  the 
B.A.  Degree,  a distinction,  by  way  of  a College 
Diploma? — I think  a Diploma  ought  to  be  given  by  the 
University ; and  at  the  last  meeting  of  that  Body  I was 
directed  to  draw  up  a course  not  including  Classics,  but 
what  I may  call  more  practical  and  useful  subjects, 
with  the  intention  of  giving  a Diploma  for  it. 

3557.  Do  you  not  feel,  considering  the  class  of  students 
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The  who  come  to  this  College,  that  there  will  always  be  a 
Queen's  great  number  who  will  not  go  up  for  the  B.A.  Degree 
Galway  ’ *n  t'ic  Queon’s  University? — I think  there  will,  always; 

’ but  I think  if  Classical  schools  were  established,  if  the 

Edward  curriculum  were  reduced  or  modified,  and  if  a Hall  of 
Benmck,  residence  were  established  here,  a much  larger  number 
would  go  up  for  the  Degree.  There  is  a great  desire  in 
Ireland  to  obtain  a University  Degree ; but  we  cannot 
expect  to  send  as  many  students  to  the  Degree  as  the 
older  Universities,  on  account  of  the  large  number  of 
persons  going  to  the  Church  not  receiving  their  educa- 
tion in  these  Colleges. 

3558.  You  think  the  principal  reason  the  Degree  is 
not  taken  is,  not  the  little  value  which  is  set  on  the 
Degree,  but  the  practical  difficulties  experienced  in 
going  through  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  it? — 
That  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles. 

3559.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  so  framing  the 
course  of  study  here,  that  the  students  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  or  Third  year  could  get  a College  Diploma,  and 
leave  with  an  education  complete,  so  far  as  it  went? — 
I think  it  might  be  useful. 

35C0.  Do  you  think  a plan  by  which  the  student 
should  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination,  go  on  a 
year  in  a compulsory  course,  then  take  an  optional 
group  for  a year  or  two,  and  in  the  end,  get  a College 
Diploma,  would  attract  students? — I think  it  might. 

3561.  Do  you  think  that  such  a modification  as  you 
propose  would  stop  that  lallingaway  of  thestudents  which 
youhavc  referred  to  ? — I think  it  would  to  a great  degree. 

3562.  You  abandoned  your  notion  of  making  Greek 
optional  out  of  deference  to  the  strong  wish  of  the 
Senate? — The  strong  wish  of  the  Senate,  and  the  opinion 
of  our  Professors.  Thero  is  a great  hankering  after 
Greek.  I should  be  glad  to  see  the  Degree  given  with- 
out forcing  this  Language  on  any  one. 

3563.  Supposing  that  you  were  to  give  Greek  and 
Latin  only  the  First  year,  and  keep  your  standard  at 
the  Queen’s  University  the  same,  would  not  your  stu- 
dents be  obliged  to  depend  on  the  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  they  acquired  the  First  year  ? — Certainly ; 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  subjects  of  the  Second 
and  Third  years  should  be  modified,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  up  their  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

3564.  Your  improved  curriculum  contemplates  a man 
going  on  in  two,  three,  or  four  subjects  the  Second  year, 
and  thereby  having  the  opportunity  of  attending  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classes,  and  so  going  up  better  pre- 
pared to  take  his  Degree  at  the  Queen’s  University  ? — 
Precisely. 

3565.  In  that  respect  youreducation  would,  in  acertain 
sense,  be  much  higher  ? — Higher,  but  not  so  extensive. 

3566.  The  result  of  your  proposed  change  would  be, 
that  the  student  should  be  examined  in  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  Queen’s  University,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Second 
and  Third  years  being  lightened,  he  would  be  better 
prepared  to  take  his  Degree  ? — Yes. 

3567.  Still  the  persons  who  went  on  in  group  B or 
C would  not  gain  much,  unless  there  was  a relaxation 
made  by  the  Queen’s  University,  as  to  the  standard  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  because  if  they  chose  group  B,  they 
would  still  be  obliged  to  go  on  with  their  Greek  and 
Latin  studies? — They  would  have  time  to  do  so. 

356S.  The  student  who  only  took  the  Classical  line, 
would  throw  aside  all  the  other  subjects,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Third  year  would  present  himself  at  the  Queen’s 
University  with  very  considerable  advantage,  having 
gone  through  one  continuous  line  of  study  ; but  the  man 
who  chose  the  Natural  Science  line  would  have  been 
obliged,  in  addition,  to  have  gone  on  in  Greek  and 
Latin  ? — J ust  so. 

3569.  You  contemplate  making  the  change  here  in- 
stead of  at  the  Queen’s  University  ? — There  would  bo  no 
change  there,  unless  they  thought  well  of  modifying  their 
Examination. 

3570.  Your  plan  would  not  bo  offering  a double 
education,  it  would  only  be  offering  to  remove  a certain 
number  of  Professorial  lectures.  It  would  not  remove 
the  amount  of  things  to  be  learned? — It  would  not 
remove  the  things  to  be  examined  in  at  the  University ; 
but  it  would  remove  all  those  lectures  the  student  is 
obliged  to  attend,  and  read  up  for  here,  and  which 


prevent  him  from  preparing  himself  for  his  Examination  The 

at  the  Queen’s  University.  Queen’s 

3571.  If  he  is  obliged  to  be  examined  in  them  in  the 
Queen’s  University,  you  do  not  gain  much  after  all,  AI'WA 
except  for  the  Classical  students,  because  they  being  Edward 
able  t.o  disregard  Science,  and  the  English  branch,  could 
devote  themselves  to  Classics  alone ; but  those  who 
chose  the  other  group,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  go 

on  in  Greek  and  Latin,  just  as  the  other  students,  would 
not  gain  at  all  ? — There  are  about  six  or  seven  subjects 
necessary  to  be  examined  in  at  the  Queen’s  University; 
there  are  more  than  double  that  number  on  which 
attendance  is  required  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  What 
I want  is  the  number  of  subjects  to  be  reduced. 

3572.  Does  your  proposition  amount  to  this,  that  the 
student  should  not  be  obliged  to  attend  on  more  subjects 
than  he  is  examined  in  ? — I think  very  few  more. 

357  3.  Youareamember  of  the  Senate,  ex-officio? — Yes. 

3574.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  Professors 
should  have  a Representative  on  the  Senate  ? — I think 
it  would  be  highly  useful.  Some  time  since  I spoke  to 
my  brother  Presidents  on  that  subject,  and  suggested 
to  them  that  we  should  impress  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  filling  up  the  three  places  which  are  now 
vacant  on  the  Senate,  by  assigning  them  to  three  Pro- 
fessors, one  from  each  College.  I think  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  more 
adequately  and  effectively  represented  on  that  Body. 

3575.  The  President  is  not  engaged  in  tuition  him- 
self, and  therefore,  by  his  position,  is  not  acquainted 
so  minutely  with  the  working  of  the  classes  in  the  Col- 
lege as  the  Professors  ? — No  ; and  great  inconvenience 
has  arisen  from  the  Professors  not  being  represented. 

For  instance,  I have  found  myself  greatly  at  a Joss  from 
want  of  knowledge  on  Medical  subjects. 

357 6.  The  President  is  not  capable,  on  account  of  his 

position,  to  develop  any  real  educational  improvement 
before  the  Senate? — No.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 

that  the  Senate  should  have  more  information  as  to  the 
working  of  the  classes  than  they  have  ever  yet  obtained. 

3577.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  member  of  the 
Senate  representing  the  teaching  element,  should  be 
chosen  or  appointed  by  the  Crown? — At  the  time  I 
proposed  that  the  vacancies  should  be  filled  up  by  a Pro- 
lessor  from  each  of  the  Colleges,  I suggested  that  they 
might  be  selected  by  their  brother  Professors ; but  of 
course  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

3578.  The  nomination  of  the  same  Professor  for  a 
long  period  of  years  would  not  answer  the  purpose  ? — I 
think  ho  should  be  selected  for  a definite  period. 

3579.  Would  you  like  something  analogous  to  what 
exists  now  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a governing  Body, 
like  the  Senate,  in  the  deliberations  of  which  the  teachers 
take  part,  and  have  the  opportunity  of  developing  and 
discussing  any  educational  proposition  they  think  fit? — 

I never  sat  on  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  that 
1 did  not  feel  the  want  of  some  such  regulation. 

3580.  Mr.  Gibson.— Ink  i ng  a comparative  view  of 
the  population  and  circumstances  of  this  province,  and 
of  the  population  and  circumstances  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces, what  is  your  opinion  respecting  the  progress  and 
present  status  of  the  Galway  Queen’s  College  ? — I think 
they  are  very  satisfactory. 

3581.  The  great  proportion  of  your  students  are 
Matriculated.  What  is  the  proportion  which  your  Matri- 
culated students  bear  to  the  Matriculated  students  of 
Belfast  and  Cork  ? — I have  set  it  forth  in  my  Report. 

3582.  It  would  appear  from  it  that  there  have  been 
in  Belfast,  392,  in  Cork,  424,  and  in  Galway,  25S 
Matriculated  students ; so  that  your  number  is  something 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  in  Cork,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  that  in  Belfast.  The  population  of  Con- 
naught is  only  half  that  of  Ulster  ; so  that,  according 
to  this  calculation,  the  claims  of  Galway  arc  entitled  to 
more  consideration  than  the  claims  of  Belfast  ? — I think 
there  is  a greater  number  in  proportion. 

3583.  You  have  stated  that  the  students  entering 
the  College  are  very  deficient  in  the  Languages,  and  to 
that  deficiency  you  have  attributed,  to  a great  extent,  the 
difficulty  which  theyfeel  inpursuingtheir  studies? — Yes. 

35S4.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was 
to  extend  education  over  the  country  at  large,  and  do 
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The  you  not  tliink  it  was  advantageous  that  the  standard 
Queen's  0f  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  considerably  higher 
Gai/w  vy’  t'iau  ^hat  the  circumstances  of  the  country  warranted, 

‘ in  order  to  elevate  the  education  of  the  country,  as  im- 

Edicard  parted  through  the  medium  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools  ? — It  ought  to  be  higher  ■ but  not  unapproach- 
able as  at  present. 

35S5.  Do  you  think  if  we  had,  as  we  ought,  a well 
arranged  system  of  preparatory  schools,  that  the  present 
curriculum  is  unapproachable  ? — I do.  I do  not  know 
of  any  country  in  which  so  extended  a curriculum  is 
insisted  on,  as  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  They  do  not  attempt  such  a curriculum  in 
the  old  Universities. 

3586.  I am  now  referring  to  the  educational  attain- 
ments of  the  students  who  enter.  Are  not  the  students 
who  enter  Trinity  College  examined  in  a more  extensive 
course  than  they  are  examined  in  here? — No. 

3587.  They  require  two  books  in  Greek  and  Latin  ; 
you  require  only  one? — I believe  that  the  Matriculation 
Examination  of  this  College  is  stricter. 

3588.  Is  not  the  Examination  more  extensive  ? — So 
far  as  books  are  concerned  it  is. 

3589.  Then  it  is  not  unapproachable,  if  a system  of 
secondary  schools,  which  would  stand  in  proper  relation 
to  it,  were  established  throughout  the  country  ? — I used 
the  expression  unapproachable  with  respect  to  the  cur- 
riculum, and  not  with  respect  to  the  Matriculation 
Examination. 

3590.  Then  you  think  that  if  an  extensive  and 
well  regulated  system  of  preparatory  schools  were  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country,  the  students  would  enter 
fully  as  well  prepared  as  they  are  to  enter  Trinity  Col- 
lege ? — A great  deal  better. 

3591.  With  that  improved  preparation,  do  you  not 
think,  so  far  as  Classics  are  concerned,  their  subsequent 
course  would  be  very  much  lightened  ? — It  would. 

3592.  And  their  facility  to  comprehend  with  advan- 
tage the  lectures  of  the  Professors,  would  be  constantly 
increased  ? — Yes. 

3593.  The  Professor  would  not  require  to  be  what  he 
is  now,  in  many  cases,  a mere  schoolmaster  teaching  the 
rudiments  instead  of  teaching  the  higher  principles  of 
criticism  and  language  ? — The  studies  of  the  First  and 
Second  years  would  be  much  easier. 

3594.  I refer  particularly  to  the  Classical  Professors, 
whose  courses  are  now  heavy  and  burdensome,  owing  to 
the  deficient  elementary  education  of  the  student  in  the 
first  instance ; but  the  Modern  Languages,  which  also 
form  part  of  the  curriculum,  are  also  burdensome  for 
the  same  reason  ? — They  enter  into  the  First  year. 

3595.  Do  they  not  also  enter  into  the  Examination  at 
the  University? — Yes. 

3596.  A system  of  secondary  schools  would  furnish 
the  student  before  entering  College  with  facilities  for 
acquiring  the  Modern  Languages ; and  this  also  would 
contribute  to  relieve  the  burden  which  he  now  has  to 
undergo  ? — It  would. 

3597.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  expediency,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  course  of  the  student, 
of  making  Modern  Languages  part  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination  ? — I was  myself,  when  we  were  drawing 
up  the  Ordinances,  very  anxious  that  they  should  be 
introduced  into  theMatriculation  Examination,  but  I was 
overruled. 

3598.  Were  not  the  other  circumstances  of  the  country, 
when  the  Colleges  first  opened,  in  addition  to  the  want 
of  proper  preparatory  schools,  unfavorable  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  to  their  success  ? — 
No  Institutions  ever  yet  opened  under  such  unfavorable 
circumstances. 

3599.  Do  these  circumstances  at  present  exist  to  the 
same  degree  as  formerly  ? — No ; thecountry  has  improved. 

3600.  Have  these  Colleges  shown  a corresponding 
improvement? — The  number  of  students  has  increased. 

3601.  You  mean  that  the  progress  of  the  Colleges  is 
shown  by  the  number  of  students  who  have  entered 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  who  have  entered  your 
College  particularly  ? — Yes. 

3602.  Does  not  this  afford  proof  that  the  Colleges  are 
gaining  ground  in  public  estimation,  and  encourage  the 
hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which 


they  are  surrounded,  they  will  eventually  be  successful  >jHE 
as  Educational  Institutions  ? — The  Colleges  are  no  doubt  Queen’s 
gaining  ground,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  Ooleece, 
will  always  present  great  obstacles  to  their  progress  until  Galway. 
they  are  removed.  Edward 

3603.  You  attribute  a good  deal  of  the  difficulties  Jieneict, 
with  which  this  College  has  to  contend,  to  the  expense  A B- 
attending  the  residenco  of  the  students.  Could  you  give 

an  estimate  of  what  you  believe  to  be  the  amount  of 
expense  the  student  has  to  undergo  who  resides  here  for 
three  Terms  ? — 1 should  say  that  a man  could  not  live  in 
Galway  with  any  degree  of  decency  during  a Session 
for  less  than  £40. 

3604.  The  entire  expense,  then,  of  residence  to  tho 
A.B.  student  who  resided  here  three  Terms  each  Session, 
would  be  £120? — Yes;  and  that  is  quite  beyond  tho 
means  of  the  large  majority  of  the  class  from  which  our 
students  come. 

3605.  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  expense  of  going 
to  Dublin  and  residing  there  for  a fortnight  in  order  to 
stand  the  Examination  for  the  B.A.  Degree  presses  very 
much  on  young  men  even  prepared  to  take  the  Degree, 
and  prevents  them  from  proceeding  to  it? — I do  not 
know  that  this  has  an  effect.  There  seems  to  be  a gene- 
ral wish,  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  this  province,  to 
go  to  Dublin  to  stand  their  Examination  for  the  Degree. 

3606.  What  competition  is  there  for  the  Scholarships, 
and  the  Senior  Scholarships  particularly? — The  compe- 
tition, as  regards  numbers,  is  not  very  great.  The  best 
man  is  generally  known ; but  there  are  sometimes  two 
or  three  candidates. 

3607.  Would  it  not  be  desirable,  in  order  to  raise  the 
attainments  of  the  students,  that  there  should  be  some 
means  provided  for  stimulating  vigorous  competition 
for  these  Scholarships? — I do  not  think  that  it  would 
be  useful ; I think  the  Senior  Scholarships  induce  men 
to  continue  their  course. 

3608.  If  a man  knows  that  by  his  mere  prestige  in 
College  he  will  gain  Scholarships,  is  it  likely  he  will 
exert  himself  as  much  as  if  he  had  to  stand  a strict 
competitive  Examination? — No;  but  the  Professor 
takes  care  that  the  absolute  standard  of  the  student’s 
attainment  must  be  high. 

3609.  Has  it  ever  happened  in  this  College  that  a 
man  having  obtained  his  Senior  Scholarship  left  the 
College  without  completing  his  year?— Yes.  There  is 
nothing  to  compel  him  to  stay,  unless  the  Professor 
wishes  to  have  his  assistance. 

3610.  Would  it  not  be  highly  desirable  that  some 
means  should  be  devised  by  which  the  student  who  had 
obtained  his  B.A.  Degree,  would  be  induced  to  remain 
in  College  for  two,  or,  perhaps,  three  years,  and  prose- 
cute his  studies  to  a much  higher  degree  than  he 
otherwise  would  ? — I think  it  would. 

3611.  What  is  your  opinion  of  a plan  which  has  been 
suggested  of  establishing  Uni  versityScholarships, to  which 
would  be  attached  a salary  of  £120  a-year,  and  which 
should  be  thrown  open  to  all  candidates  for  the  B.A.  De- 
gree, the  condition  of  holding  such  a Scholarship  being, 
that  the  successful  competitor  should  be  obliged  to  take 
the  A.M.  Degree,  and  assist  the  Professor  in  carrying  on 
the  elementary  instruction  of  his  class? — I think  it  would 
be  useful,  if  I understand  the  proposition  aright. 

3612.  The  proposition  is  that  they  should  be  com- 
peted for  by  students  from  all  the  Colleges,  the  successful 
student  to  be  Scholar  in  the  College  to  which  he 
belonged  ? — I think  it  would  be  extremely  useful. 

3613.  Would  you  consider  the  advantage  gained 
by  such  a system  as  that,  would  be  equal  to  the  injury 
done  hy  the  abolition  of  some  of  the  Senior  Scholarships  ? 

Would  you  still  keep  the  Senior  Scholarships  as  they  are 
now  ? — Decidedly.  Within  the  last  few  days  I havegiven 
great  consideration  to  the  subjectof  these  Senior  Scholar- 
ships ; and,  I think,  as  they  exist  they  are  very  useful. 

3614.  Have  you  any  hold  over  the  Senior  Scholars 
at  present? — Yes. 

3615.  What  hold? — We  can  call  on  them  to  assist 
the  Professors,  and  they  are  assisting  some  of  the  Pro- 
fessors now  very  efficiently. 

3616.  Some  of  the  Professors  have  very  few  students. 

What  would  the  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Law  have  to 
do  ? — There  is  not  much  to  be  done  in  that  department. 
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Tin-;  3617.  Are  all  the  Senior  Scholarships  filled  up  ? — 
Queen’s  Xot  all. 

College,  3018.  You  have  stated  that  you  objected  to  the 
Galway.  pregenf.  compulsory  system  which  is  adopted  by  the 
Pjlwnni  University,  because  it  made  young  men  smatterers,  or 

Berwick,  something  to  that  effect.  Is  not  the  general  purpose  of 

A'“‘  University  education  rather  to  give  men  facility  of 
acquirement,  to  develop  their  tastes,  and  to  fit  them 
for  independent  mental  exertion,  than  to  give  them  an 
actual  amount  of  attainment? — Certainly. 

3619.  Do  you  think  that  a University,  which  would 
confer  its  Degrees  for  an  amount  of  education  which 
could  be  acquired  in  a high  school,  would  be  discharging 
its  functions? — No. 

3620.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  the  province  of  the 
Professor  to  bo  more  than  a mere  teacher — that  he 
should  take  a wider  range,  and  elicit  a higher  amount 
of  intelligence  and  capacity  than  a mere  schoolmaster  or 
teacher  ? — Certainly. 

3621.  And  in  every  College  which  forms  part  of  a 
University,  the  necessary  range  of  a Professor  should  be 
of  a much  higher  order  than  that  adopted  in  a mere 
high  school— it  should,  in  fact,  expand  and  test  the 
intellect,  and  impart  principles  which  the  young  man 
can  carry  into  operation  in  his  subsequent  prosecution 
of  knowledge? — Yes. 

3622.  You  have  stated  that  the  preparation  of  the 
students  who  present  themselves  for  Matriculation  is 
such,  that  if  yon  regarded  their  fitness  to  enter  on  the 
present  curriculum,  you  would  be  obliged  to  reject 
eight  out  of  ten.  Am  I,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the 
College,  under  present  circumstances,  can  do  little 
more  than  perform  the  part  of  a high  school? — That  is 
the  case  with  regard  to  Classical  subjects.  Although 
what  I say  on  this  point  is  principally  restricted  to  this 
College,  I have  heard  that  the  students  come  very 
badly  prepared  in  Classics  to  all  the  Colleges. 

3623.  Is  it  your  deliberate  opinion  that  the  Colleges 
and  the  University  should  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing their  present  course,  in  the  reasonable  hope,  that 
under  the  present  educational  administration,  there  is  a 
glorious  future  awaiting  our  country  ? — I think  the 
standard  ought  always  to  be  kept  up  ; but  should  not 
be  unapproachable  as  it  is  at  present. 

3624.  But  do  you  think  it  unapproachable  only 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  or 
unapproachable  under  any  circumstances? — I think 
that  under  any  circumstances  it  is  too  high,  and  under 
the  present  circumstances  almost  absurdly  so. 

3625.  If  Mathematics  formed  part  of  the  school  study 
of  the  student ; if  he  was  able  to  read  Homer,  or 
Xenophon,  or  Lucian,  and  to  read  Horace  or  Juvenal, 
when  he  entered  here,  and  had  also  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Natural  History  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
do  you  not  think  he  would  be  able  to  master  a great 
many  of  the  studies  which,  being  now  completely  new 
to  him,  present  great  difficulties  ? — That  would  facilitate 
him  very  much. 

3626.  Zoology  and  Botany  form  part  of  the  student’s 
study  in  Coliege.  These  branches  are  not  taught 
in  any  of  the  schools  at  present,  and  do  they  not  add 
very  much  to  his  difficulties  here,  when  he  should,  when 
a school  boy,  have  mastered  the  elements  of  these  sub- 
jects, and,  to  some  extent,  also,  the  general  principles  of 
Chemistiy? — Such  preparatory  knowledge  as  you  refer 
to,  would,  no  doubt,  bo  useful ; but  even  under  such 
circumstances,  I conceive  it  impossible  for  any  man, 
except  lie  be  a first-rate  man  indeed,  to  master  our 
curriculum.  For  example,  judge  of  my  statement  by 
considering  the  course  of  the  Second  year — Logic, 
Chemistry,  Principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  the 
Higher  Mathematics  or  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages. 

3627.  Mr.  Price. — You  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Institution  that  requires  so  many  subjects  in  the  same 
time? — No;  and  I may  mention  that  the  curriculum 
of  the  Dublin  University  has  undergone  examination 
by  the  highest  authorities  on  education  that  this  country 
can  produce  ; and  though  it  contained  only  six  subjects, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  it  was  amply  extensive,  and 
merely  suggested  the  introduction  of  Modern  Languages. 

3628.  What  are  the  six? — Greek,  Latin,  Mathe- 


matics, Logic,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Ethics.  These  The, 

are  the  only  subjects  that  the  students  are  compelled  to 

pass  an  Examination  in  at  the  Dublin  University,  and  Q.AIiWAy’ 

the  curriculum  extends  over  four  years.  The  subjects 

compulsory  both  in  the  University  of  Dublin  and  the 
Queen’s  University  are  Latin,  Greek,  Logic,  Mathe-  a.b. 
matics,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  These  are  common 
to  the  two  Universities.  The  only  additional  subject 
insisted  on  by  Trinity  College  is  Ethics  ; and  the  addi- 
tional subjects  insisted  on  by  the  Queen’s  University 
are,  Chemistry,  Zoology  and  Botany,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, a Foreign  Modern  Language,  the  English  Lan- 
guage, History  and  English  Literature,  Metaphysics  or 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy. 

3629.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  it  a fair  way  to  test  the  amount 
of  study  required  in  Trinity  College  and  this  College, 
by  comparing  the  two  curricula  in  the  way  you  have 
done  ? Is  it  not  a fact  that  in  Trinity  College  Greek 
and  Latin  enter  into  every  Examination  during  every 
year  of  the  student’s  course? — Yes. 

3630.  How  often  do  they  enter  into  your  College 
course  ? — Only  one  year. 

3631.  Therefore,  in  order  to  institute  a comparison, 
you  should  give  a value  to  Latin  and  Greek  four  times 
as  much  in  Trinity  College  as  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ? 

— Well,  see  the  time  the  student  has  in  Trinity  College 
to  study  Greek  and  Latin. 

3632.  The  student  in  the  Queen’s  College  has  the 
time,  that  he  would  be  devoting  to  Greek  and  Latin  in 
his  second  and  third  years  in  Trinity  College,  to  devote 
to  those  other  Sciences  which  you  say  are  so  burden- 
some to  him ; and  therefore,  he  has  time  to  overtake 
Greek  and  Latin,  because  they  are  not  insisted  on  so 
much  in  the  Undergraduate  course  here  as  in  Trinity 
College  ? — They  are  insisted  on  at  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, and  of  course  the  student  is  obliged  to  keep  up  his 
knowledge  of  them  during  his  Second  and  Third  years. 

Compare  the  second  year  of  the  Dublin  University  with 
our  Second  year.  The  student  there  has  Latin,  which 
he  has  studied  the  year  before ; Greek,  which  he  has 
studied  the  year  before  ; Logic,  which  comes  in  for  the 
first  time  ; and  Mathematics,  which  he  has  studied  the 
year  before.  The  only  new  subject  of  study  the  second 
year  in  the  Dublin  University  is  Logic.  What  have  we 
the  Second  year ; Logic,  a.  newsubject ; Chemistry,  a new 
subject;  Zoology,  a new  subject;  and  Botany,  a new  sub- 
ject. Then  the  higher  Mathematics  or  Greek  and  Latin. 

3633.  In  point  of  fact,  the  student  in  the  Dublin 
University  must  study  a certain  amount  of  Greek  and 
Latin  each  year? — Yes. 

3634.  In  the  Queen’s  College  he  need  not  study  them 
after  the  First  year  ? — No  ; but  he  is  obliged  to  keep  his 
knowledge  up. 

3635.  What  I want  to  point  out  to  you  is,  that  your 
parallel  does  not  show  the  amount  of  mental  labor 
required  from  the  student  in  Trinity  College  and  here. 

In  the  case  of  Mathematics,  it  enters  into  his  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years ; he  is  only  obliged  to  study 
Mathematics  the  First  year  here,  it  being  optional  the 
Second.  Then  with  respect  to  Logic,  in  Trinity  College, 
it  forms  part  of  his  second  and  third  years’  course,  and 
he  is  only  obliged  to  take  one  Term  of  Logic  the  Second 
year  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Do  you  think  it  fair, 
therefore,  to  compare  the  study  of  Logic  for  one  Term 
in  these  Colleges,  with  the  study  of  Logic  as  required  by 
the  Dublin  University  in  the  second  and  third  years? 

— No  ; but  surely 

3636.  Therefore,  the  time  that  the  student  has  to 
give  up  to  the  study  of  Logic  in  Trinity  College  during 
the  second  and  third  years  is  devoted  in  this  College  to 
other  subjects  ? — No  doubt ; but  surely  your  statement 
shows  in  a stronger  light  the  difficulties  of  our  curricu- 
lum, because  a man  enters  Trinity  College,  and  he  con- 
tinues almost  to  study  the  same  subjects  throughout  his 
course ; whereas  here  he  has  to  begin  a new  subject 
almost  every  coming  day. 

3637.  Do  yon  think  it  is  better  for  a man  to  learn  the 
same  things  over  and  over  again,  or  to  learn  those 
things  calling  for  the  development  of  new  intelligence? — 

The  Examination  at  the  Queen’s  University  is  rendered 
far  too  severe,  because  the  student  is  obliged  to  study 
such  a variety  of  subjects. 
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The  3638.  You  are  aware  that  the  student  may  take  four 
Queen's  years  to  go  through  this  work  if  he  pleases  ? — He  may, 
College,  gve  or  siX- 

A~* ' 3639.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  only 

Edward  take  three  ? — As  the  expense  is  too  great  for  three  years, 
Berwick,  js  v-ery  little  consolation  to  know  that  he  may  double 
that  expense. 

3640.  Are  you  disposed  to  consider  that  the  number 
of  young  men  going  forward  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  is 
an  absolute  test  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  Colleges 
are  held? — No. 

3641.  Are  you  aware  that  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, while  there  were  798  Literary  students  in  the 
year  1S56,  there  were  only  12  A.M.  Degrees,  and  13 
A.B.  Degrees  conferred  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 

3642.  That  fact  proves  that  a much  less  proportion 
of  the  students  in  Edinburgh  take  the  Degree  than  in 
our  Queen’s  Colleges  ? — Yes. 

3643-  Mr.  Price. — There  are  two  systems  on  which 
the  grouping  of  subjects  might  be  made.  The  one  I 
understood  you  to  recommend  is  this — that  Greek  and 
Latin  should  be  studied  for  one  year  ; but  that  there 
should  be  no  relaxation  of  the  standard  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  at  the  final  Examination,  which  would 
oblige  the  students  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  in  these 
subjects  during  the  remaining  two  years.  What  would 
you  say  to  the  other  system — namely,  that  the  standard 
at  the  Queen’s  University  should  be  lowered  in  Greek 
and  Latin  to  the  amount  of  information  which  it  might  be 
reasonable  to  expect  of  a student  who  had  only  gone  on 
one  year  in  these  subjects  ? — I should  be  rather  against 
that ; for  I think  a knowledge  of  Classics  is  useless, 
unless  it  is  in  some  degree  profound. 

3644.  How  would  you  deal  with  that  numerous  class 
of  students  who  would  not  take  Greek  and  Latin  at  all 
but  that  you  compel  them  the  First  year,  and  who  remain 
in  College  a year  or  two  more  studying  a particular 
group,  but  do  not  go  to  the  A.B.  Degree,  because  you 
require  more  Greek  and  Latin  than  they  are  willing  to 
keep  up?  Would  you  abandon  these  students  and  not 
give  them  even  a Diploma? — I was  anxious  that  the 
Senate  should  not  insist  on  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  Ex- 
amination for  the  A.B.  Degree;  but  I found  so  little 
encouragement,  that  I did  not  press  it. 

3645.  Do  you  not  think  that,  practically,  a large  mass 
of  students  who  come  to  these  Colleges,  would  be 
very  glad  to  go  on  in  a second  and  third  group,  pro- 
vided you  did  not  ask  them  to  take  any  more  Latin  and 
Greek  ? — Yes. 

3646.  If  you  keep  up  the  standard  at  the  Queen’s 
University,  what  becomes  of  these  students  ? — They  do 
not  go  on. 

3647.  Leaving  the  objections  of  other  persons  out  of 
account,  and  thinking  solely  as  an  individual,  would 
you  suggest  that  the  young  man,  having  been  examined 
in  Greek  and  Latin  say  by  Examiners  sent  down  by 
the  University  at  the  end  of  the  year,  should  be  allowed 
to  go  on  for  the  remainder  of  his  time  iu  some  alternative 
group,  and  never  more  trouble  himself  about  Greek  and 
Latin  ? — I think  that  an  excellent  plan.  In  the  plan  I 
mentioned  some  time  ago,  which  will  be  brought  before 
the  Commissioners,  there  is  a proposition  that  there 
should  be  an  examination  at  the  University,  in  group 
A,  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Academic  year,  instead  of 
the  First,  so  that  the  student  could  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
jects in  it,  and  not  have  his  attention  distracted. 

3648.  I am  contemplating  a class  of  students,  the 
object  of  whose  education  is  not  Greek  andLatin,  but  who 
take  Greek  and  Latin  for  one  year,  because  you  compel 
them.  They  may  say,  having  attended  these  classes  and 
passed  an  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  First  year,  we 
wish  to  be  allowed  to  embark  in  some  other  subject  for 
the  remaining  two  years,  and  to  get  the  B.A.  Degree 
without  having  to  go  through  an  examination  at  the 
University,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the  high  standard  at 
present  required  ? — I think  that  an  excellent  plan  ■ but 
I wish  that  Greek  should  not  be  made  compulsory. 

3649.  The  other  plan  proposed  by  you  involved  this 
great  disparity,  that  the  man  who  went  on  in  Classics  to 
the  end  would  take  one  group,  and  one  group  only,  and 
his  time  would  not  be  distracted  by  two  groups ; 
whereas  the  man  who  took  group  B or  C,  would  be 


obliged  to  go  on  also  in  Classics,  on  account  of  tho  The 
Examination  in  the  Queen’s  University  being  higher  Queen's 
than  what  he  learned  in  the  First  year  ? — Yes.  College, 

3650.  So  then  the  groups  B and  C would  not  ho  a Galway- 

shield  to  prevent  students  being  examined  in  the  sub-  Edward 
jects  of  the  A group? — No.  Berwick, 

3651.  Is  there  not  a great  number  of  students  who 
enter  here  that  wish  to  become  B.A.’s,  but  who 
cannot  acquire,  in  one  year,  Classics  enough  to  get  that 
Degree  ? — Certainly. 

3652.  According  to  the  plan  I suggest,  students  who 
chose  to  go  on  in  group  A might  decline  going  on  in 
group  B or  C,  and  then,  of  course,  more  Greek  and  Latin 
could  be  acquired  at  tho  end  of  the  Third  year,  and  in 
that  way  more  Degrees  might  be  taken ; but  even  if 
there  were  not,  tho  three  years’  course  would  be  com- 
plete ? — Yes. 

3653.  Mr.  Gibson. — Suppose  the  Degree  were  given 
to  a person  without  any  attainment  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  merely  because  he  passed  in  groups  B or  C,  which 
we  will  presume  include  a great  deal  of  the  Mathema- 
tical and  Natural  Sciences,  do  you  not  think  that  the 
A.B.  Degree,  given  under  such  circumstances,  would 
injure  the  general  character  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges? — 

I conceive  not. 

3654.  Would  it  not  be  the  first  thing  of  tho  kind  at- 
tempted in  any  University  in  the  Empire? — I believe  so. 

3655.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  bo  a hazardous 
thing  for  a young  University,  which  has  to  establish  its 
reputation,  to  engage  in  such  an  attempt  as  this?— I 
have  so  often  heard  that  stated,  that  I am  quite  prepared 
to  meet  it.  You  give  the  Degree  to  a man  who  knows 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  one  or  two  subjects  more,  but 
who  is  entirely  ignorant  of  Modern  Languages,  Chemis- 
try, Zoology,  History,  and  English  Literature.  His 
ignorance  of  these  important  subjects  is  conceived  to  be 
quite  right  in  the  old  Universities ; and  in  the  Dublin 
University  they  used  to  give  men  the  Degree  who 
could  not  write  a line  of  English. 

3656.  Have  they  not  made  improvement  in  that 
respect  ? — I believe  so. 

3657 . Do  you  not  think  that  if  such  a course  as  you 
suggest  were  adopted — making  proficiency  in  mere 
Practical  Science  the  ground  of  Academic  distinction — 
it  would  be  better  not  to  confer  the  A.B.  Degree  which 
might  be  misunderstood,  but  to  give  some  kind  of  Certi- 
ficate or  Testimonial,  which  would  convey  a perfectly 
recognised  idea  of  the  particular  distinction  it  repre- 
sented, than  to  hazard  the  reputation  of  the  University, 
by  introducing  a new  kind  of  Degree  which  would  throw 

doubt  and  ambiguity  on  all  University  Degrees? I 

believe  that  Degrees  are  given  in  foreign  Universities 
without  a knowledge  of  the  Classical  Languages. 

3658.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Is  not  the  A.B.  Degree 
given  by  the  University  intended  to  be  the  standard  of 
a man’s  educational  status  1 — I think  so. 

3659.  The  question  which,  perhaps,  arises,  is  not  whe- 

ther old  systems  are  to  be  followed,  but  whether,  with 
modern  experience,  the  scheme  that  should  be  adopted 
would  indicate  a man’s  true  educational  status  ? Yes. 

3660.  You  see  no  objection,  therefore,  although 
possibly  it  may  be  open  to  prejudice  at  first,  to  a new 
University  taking  a new  course,  if  it  is  the  right  course  ? 

— Not  the  slightest. 

3661.  Mr.  Price. — Your  main  objection  to  the  present 
system  is  that,  although  young  men  should  come  even 
betterpreparedthan  they  do,  the  subjects  are  so  numerous 
they  are  not  able  to  master  them  ? — Impossible. 

3662.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  there  any  thing  to  prevent 
the  College,  as  a College,  giving  a sort  of  Certificate  to 
the  student  of  having  attended  a certain  number  of 
courses  of  lectures,  which  would  represent  his  edu- 
cational attainments  in  particular  departments,  as  the 
University  Degree  does  in  the  particular  departments 
in  which  it  is  given  by  the  University? — Nothing  to 
prevent  it. 

3663.  Would  not  that  course  get  rid  of  the  danger  of 
innovation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  to  the  parti- 
cular College,  and  to  the  community  at  large,  the 
advantage  of  this  particular  course  of  training  ? — Inno- 
vation issometimes  useful ; and  would  be  particularly  so, 
in  the  introduction  into  the  Senate  of  gentlemen  who 
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The  understood  the  working  of  the  classes  in  the  Colleges. 
Queen's  This  want  is  felt  very  much  in  the  Medical  department. 
College,  3664.  Would  you  say  that  the  Professor  to  be  ap- 
Galway.  p0jnte(j  ghouls  belong  to  any  particular  Faculty? — No. 
Edward  3665.  Then,  unless  the  Professor  appointed  should 
Berwick,  happen  to  belong  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  there  would 
be  still  the  disadvantage  of  which  you  complained  ? — I 
suggest  that  a Professor  should  be  selected  in  each  of 
the  three  Colleges ; but  that  the  College  should  take 
care  to  send  up  a man  from  the  department  respecting 
which  professional  knowledge  was  most  required. 

3666.  Have  you  considered  at  all  whether  the  Gra- 
duates should  have  a representative  on  the  University 
Senate? — I think  it  would  be  very  useful. 

3667.  What  utility  do  you  think  would  result  from 
it  ? — I think  it  would  bo  extremely  useful  to  have  on 
the  Senate,  not  only  men  who  could  speak  as  to  the 
working  of  the  curriculum,  but  also  men  who  had  passed 
through  it,  and  experienced  whether  it  was  severe  or  the 
contrary. 

3668.  Do  you  propose  that  these  elective  members 
should  only  be  elected  for  a specified  time? — Yes. 

3669.  If  you  did  not  adopt  this  system,  I suppose 
you  think  they  would  grow  old  and  rusty  ? — I think  so. 

3670.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  respecting 
the  Museum,  the  Library,  or  any  of  the  College  build- 
ings ?— With  regard  to  the  Museum,  I think  there  ought 
to  be  a Curator  appointed.  At  present  the  office  of 
Curator  is  held  by  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology ; but  the  Museum  is  becoming  such  an  import- 
ant department,  there  ought  to  be  a Curator  appointed 
for  it.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that  the  Professor  of 
Geology  should  give  to  it  that  attention  which  is 
necessary. 

3671.  Is  the  Library  in  charge  of  one  individual  ? — 
Yes ; the  Librarian. 

3672.  Is  he  sufficient  to  take  charge  of  it? — Yes; 
but  there  is  a Library  Committee  appointed. 

3673.  Mr.  Price. — I should  like  to  ask  you,  if  you 
adopt  the  theory  that  there  should  be  an  Examination  at 
the  end  of  the  First  year  for  men  who  are  not  to  proceed 
further  in  Classics,  do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  acquired  during  that  period,  would  compensate 
for  the  trouble  and  pains  they  were  at  in  getting  it? — 
No.  What  I feel  about  the  Classical  Languages  is  this, 
that  a man,  to  derive  any  real  advantage  from  their 
study,  must  be  a Classical  scholar. 

3674.  I wish  to  limit  you  to  the  particular  subject 
of  Greek.  Do  you  think,  whatever  advantage  might 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  for  one  year,  that 
the  amount  of  Greek  acquired  in  that  period  would  not 
be  worth  the  trouBle? — I wish,  in  giving  an  affirmative 
answer  to  that  question,  to  state  that  I am  considering 
the  state  of  preparation  in  which  the  students  come  to 
the  College  at  present.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  if  they 
came  well  prepared,  they  would  derive  much  benefit 
from  the  study  of  Greek  for  a year. 

3675.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Do  you  think  the 
Examination  in  Classics  should  be  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity ? — Yes. 

3676.  Have  you  considered  the  expense  which  would 
be  entailed  on  the  student  by  having  to  go  a second 
time  to  be  examined  in  Dublin? — The  Examination 
would  only  occupy  two  or  three  days,  and  the  expense 
would  be  comparatively  small ; and  I may  state  that  the 
principal  reason  I have  for  advocating  the  establishment 
of  Halls,  is  to  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  expense 
of  the  student. 

3677.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  estimated  what  it 
would  cost  to  maintain  tlieso  Halls,  supposing  them  to 
be  actually  established  ? — I have,  and  I will  supply  the 
Commissioners  with  a detailed  estimate.* 

3678.  Chairman. — Do  you  not  think  that  such  an  es- 
tablishment as  you  contemplate  ought  to  be  self-support- 
ing?— No.  I consider  that  the  expense  which  it  would 
be  to  the  Government,  would  bo  amply  repaid  by  the 
increase  of  students. 

3679.  Would  you  provide  the  student  with  furni- 
ture ? — I would  provide  him  with  the  principal  articles 
of  furniture. 

3680.  Mr.  Price. — How  do  you  consider  that  the 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  321. 


Government  would  be  repaid  by  the  increased  utility  of  The 
the  Institutions  ? — I mean  to  say  that  at  present  the  Queen’s 
College  costs  a certain  sum  with  a small  number  of  stu-  q.^w ay* 

dents,  whereas,  by  the  plan  I have  suggested,  the  number  

would  be  greatly  increased.  I think  it  is  miserable  par-  Edward 
simony  to  refuse  this  additional  expenditure.  A B ' 

3681.  How  many  Scholarships  have  you  divided 
among  the  ninety-four  students  at  present  in  the  Col- 
lege?— There  are  fifty-six  Scholarships  in  all ; but  these 
have  not  been  all  given  away. 

3682.  At  the  present  moment  how  many  of  these 
ninety-four  students  are  enjoying  endowments  from 
the  State? — Forty-seven  Scholarships  have  been  given 
away;  but  the. sum  allowed  for  Scholarships  is  very 
small  as  compared  with  that  in  any  other  University. 


Joseph  O’Leary,  a.b.,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature,  sworn  and  examined. 

3683.  Chairman. — How  long  have  you  been  Vice-  Joseph 
President  of  this  College  ? — Since  the  commencement  of  <^eary’ 
February,  1853. 

3684.  Is  there  any  subject  you  wish  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  as  Vice-President? — 

There  are  some  matters  that  I would  consider  necessary 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners ; but, 
perhaps,  it  would  save  time  if  they  put  specific  questions 
to  me.  I am  ready  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  Com- 
missioners may  deem  proper  to  put  to  me ; but  if  they 
do  not  wish  to  put  any  questions  to  me,  I will,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  discretion  which  they  allow  me,  bring 
forward  any  thing  which  occurs  to  me. 

3685.  The  Commissioners  will  be  happy  to  hear  what 
you  may  wish  to  bring  under  their  notice  ? — There  is 
one  subject  which  I have  very  much  at  heart,  which 
bears,  I think,  upon  the  interests  of  this  College  and 
though  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  a little  out  of  the 
way,  still  it  occurs  to  me-  that  it  is  important.  I should 
be  exceedingly  glad  (if  the  Commissioners  thought  it 
within  their  province)  that  they  should  recommend  to 
the  Government  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  for  the 
Colleges  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates.  I am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  lie  in  the  way  ; but  still  it  appears  to  me  of  vital 
importance  that  the  thing  should  be  done,  if  possible. 

I beg  to  mention  that  in  my  opinion  the  thing  is  not 
so  impracticable  as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight.  It 
occurs  to  me,  though  the  opposition  to  the  Colleges  was 
very  strong  in  the  commencement,  that  it  is  dying  away ; 
and  if  we  could  procure  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates — even  if  they  would  half  sanction 
us — it  occurs  to  me  that  a result  of  great  consequence 
to  the  well-working  of  these  Institutions  would  have 
been  achieved.  In  support  of  the  practicability  of  my 

' view,  I may  mention,  that  though  the  opposition  was 
exceedingly  strong  upon  the  passing  of  the  Decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Thurles,  yet  that  that  opposition,  in  my 
mind,  has  since  died  away.  I think  a reference  to  the 
number  of  entrances  that  have  taken  place  in  this  Col- 
lege will  prove  that.  I should,  perhaps,  mention  that  I 
am  a Roman  Catholic  myself,  and  I feel  very  strongly  the 
necessity,  if  possible,  of  obtaining  the  religious  co-opera- 
tion I have  alluded  to.  The  year  iu  which  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  met,  which,  I think,  was  in  August,  1S50,  the 
number  of  our  Roman  Catholic  students  entering  the 
College  fell  off  to  eight;  while  there  were  of  other  per- 
suasions seventeen.  The  year  after  that,  curious  to  say, 
though  the  Pope  had  sanctioned,  by  a rescript,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  who  entered  was  twenty-one ; the  next  year 
sixteen  ; the  next  year  nineteen  ; and  the  present  year 
twenty-one ; thus  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  enter- 
in  o-  was  pretty  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  other  persua- 
sions, with  the  exception  of  the  year  I have  referred  to. 

■I  mention  this  to  show  that  in  my  mind  the  opposition 
is  smoothing  down  in  some  degree ; and  that  it  is  not 
so  impracticable  as  people  may  imagine,  if  such  a sug- 
gestion could  be  made  by  the  Commissioners  in  their 
Report,  to  gain,  what  I feel  to  be  so  necessary,  the  co- 
operation of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  Though  the 
College  has  progressed  remarkably  well,  and  though 
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The  there  is  a complete  absence  of  sectarian  feeling  amongst 
Queen's  Us,  still  I fear  we  cannot  go  on  as  well  as  I could  wish, 
College,  until  that  co-operation  is  obtained.  I do  not  wish,  my 
alwaa.  £orcj  yial.qUesSj  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commissioners 
Joseph  by  further  observations  on  this  point,  but  would  merely 
OZeanj,  as]c  them  to  take  it  into  their  serious  consideration. 

3686.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Has  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  students  attending  lectures,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  you  have  referred  to,  been  equal  to  the 
number  of  Protestants  of  all  persuasions,  or  has  it  been 
greater! — I find  in  the  President’s  Report  for  1856,  that 
the  numbers  of  the  students  of  each  religious  persuasion 
attending  lectures  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  are : — 
In  1853-54,  Roman  Catholics,  47  ; Members  of  Estab- 
lished Church, 24;  Presbyterians, 10;  in  1854-55,  Roman 
Catholics,  52;  Members  of  Established  Church,  24;  Pres- 
byterians, 6;  Wesleyaus  and  Dissenters,  3 ; in  1855-56, 
.Roman  Catholics,  42  ; Members  of  Established  Church, 
24  ; Presbyterians,  14 ; Wesleyaus  and  Dissenters,  5 ; in 
TS56-57,  Roman  Catholics,  4S;  Members  of  Established 
'■Church,  29 ; Presbyterians,  10;  Wesleyans  and  Dissenters, 
-7.  From  this  return  it  would  appear  that  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholics  has  been  fully  as  much  as  all  other 
persuasions  put  together,  and  in  some  instances  more. 

3687.  I believe  it  is  the  case  in  this  province  that 
although  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  yet  that  proportion  does 
not  exist  as  you  rise  higher  in  the  social  scale  1 — I am 
not  much  acquainted  with  Galway, but  I understand  that 
the  number  of  Protestants  occupying  respectable  posi- 
tions in  life  is  considerably  higher  in  Galway  than  one 
could  imagine,  who  merely  regarded  in  his  calculation 
the  lower  ranks  of  society.  The  lower  ranks  are  almost 
all  Roman  Catholics,  but  in  the  higher  grades  I under- 
stand the  case  is  otherwise.  There  is  a great  number 
of  what  people  call  mixed  marriages  in  this  province. 

3688.  As  you  discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  of 
this  College  in  his  absence,  I would  ask  you,  as  I have 
already  asked  the  President,  whether  you  ever  had 
occasion  to  remonstrate  with  any  Professor  for  a viola- 

■ tion  of  the  engagement  which  he  enters  into,  that  in 
his  lectures  and  examinations,  and  in  the  performance 
of  all  other  duties  connected  with  his  Chair,  he  will 
carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  advancing  any  doc- 
trine, or  making  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths 
of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the 
religious  convictions  of  any  portion  of  his  class  or 
audience! — I never  heard,  nor  do  I believe  that  any 
opinion  has  been  expressed  by  any  of  the  Professors  on 
the  subject  of  religion  during  their  lectures;  but  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  may  not  have  expressed  their 
opinion  on  other  occasions. 

3689.  But  not  in  their  official  capacity! — Certainly 
not.  We  pull  remarkably  well  together  in  that  respect. 

3690.  The  population  of  Connaught  being,  as  is  gene- 
rally recognised,  so  Roman  Catholic,  yon  naturally  ex- 
press a desire  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  should 
be  induced  to  view  these  Colleges  in  a more  favorable 
light.  Have  you  ever  considered,  looking  to  what  the 
objections  propounded  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles  are,  what 
steps  should  be  taken,  or  what  measures  should  be 
adopted  with  a view  to  reconcile  the  differences! — That 
reconciliation  must  come  from  the  Government,  for  I am 
pretty  well  satisfied  it  will  not  come  from  the  other  side. 
I have  read  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  and  am 
aware  of  the  difficulties ; but  in  order  to  encourage  us  to 
make  an  effort  in  the  direction  I have  mentioned,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Decree  of  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  by  which  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  are  pro- 
hibited from  interfering  in  the  administration  of  these 
Colleges  was  carried  by  a small  majority. 

3691.  Do  you  know  whether  there  exists  any  such 
prohibition  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  taking 
part  in  the  administration  of  other  Colleges ! — I am  not 
aware  that  the  occasion  could  arise.  In  Trinity  College 
such  a thing  is  never  thought  of ; and  with  regard  to 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Roman  Catholics  cannot  take 
Degrees  there. 

3692.  Mr.  Price. — They  can  since  the  Act  of  the 
year  before  last  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

3693.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Have  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  with 


reference  to  these  Colloges  being  “ dangerous  to  faith  The 
and  morals”  been  applied  to  any  other  Colleges  where  Queen’s 
mixed  education  is  pursued! — They  have  given  expres-  galwT'-" 

sion  to  their  opinions  respecting  what  they  call  “Collegia  ' 

Regime;”  but  they  scarcely  allude  to  Trinity  College,  Joseph 
where  mixed  education  is  pursued.  Indeed  they  do  °%farv' 
not  appear  to  me  to  say  any  thing  against  Trinity 
College.  It  might  be  said  that  they  looked  upon  Trinity 
College  as  a place  outside  the  pale  altogether. 

3694.  I presume  that  }rou  had  many  fellow-students 
Roman  Catholics  when  you  were  in  Trinity  College! — 

I had  many  who  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  very  many 
who,  knowing  they  could  not  get  Scholarships  without 
becoming  Protestants,  changed  their  religion,  or  at  least 
pretended  to  change  it,  for  that  purpose. 

3695.  There  is  nothing  as  regards  the  Scholarships 
in  this  College  which  could  offer  such  a temptation  1 — 
Certainly  not. 

3696.  Having  suggested  that  reconciliation  should 
come  from  the  Government,  there  still  remains  the 
question,  what  should  be  the  nature  of  that  reconcilia- 
tion!— I would  suggest  a re-opening  of  the  question  as 
it  stood  when  the  Colleges  were  about  being  opened.  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  theRoman Catholic 
prelates  in  Ireland  were  in  communication  with  tho 
Government  at  the  time  these  Colleges  opened,  or  about 
that  time,  with  a view  of  seeing  how  they  could  co- 
operate in  the  system  ; and  I believe  it  is  pretty  well 
known  that  these  negotiations  were  broken  off,  because, 
perhaps,  too  much  was  asked  on  the  one  side,  and  too 
little  was  offered  on  the  other  side. 

3697.  I believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
petitioned  Parliament  with  the  view  of  having  the  Col- 
leges’ Bill  modified  in  some  particulars  1 — I am  not 
aware  of  that ; but  the  principal  point  of  difference,  I 
believe,  was,  that  they  were  anxious  to  have  a certain 
influence  in  the  nomination  to  certain  Chairs,  which  the 
Government,  I believe,  was  willing  to  allow  to  a certain 
extent,  but  not  to  that  extent  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  conceived  was  necessary.  They  were  afraid 
of  certain  Chairs,  and  perhaps,  justly. 

3698.  Are  you  aware  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
had  represented  at  one  time  the  importance  of  having 
Deans  of  Residences ! — I am  not  aware  of  that ; but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  would  recommend  such  an 
establishment  as  that,  for  otherwise  the  Colleges  could 
not  be  carried  on  at  all  in  a proper  way.  We  had  a 
Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Residences  here,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  for  some  time  ; but  he  withdrew  immediately 
upon  the  passing  of  that  Decree  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
which  is  headed  “ Collegia  Reginae,”  and  which  is  very 
strict ; for  the  Catholic  prelates  that  assembled  there 
knew  that  there  were  some  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
actually  connected  with  at  least  this  College.  Dr. 

Kirwan,  the  first  President  of  this  College,  was  a Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  ; and  my  predecessor,  Dr.  O’Toole, 
was  also  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  but  he  withdrew 
immediately  on  the  passing  of  that  Decree  of  the  Synod 
of  Thurles. 

3699.  I asked  the  question  because  it  is  stated  in  the 
Report  of  the  President  for  1850-51,  that  these  appoint- 
ments were  made  iq  compliance  with  the  unanimous 
request  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pi'elates ! — I have  no 
doubt  of  it;  but  I always  understood  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  should  have  the  appointment  of  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Residences  ; and  accordingly, 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  recommended  by  Dr.  O’Donnell,  tho 
then  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

3700.  I presume  that  tho  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Synod  of  Thurles  must  have  been  founded  on  a con- 
sideration of  the  scheme  upon  which  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges were  founded,  and  not  upon  the  practical  results, 
considering  that  the  Colleges  ha4  scarcely  been  in  oper- 

• ation  atthattime! — The  Decrees  of  theSynod  of  Thurles, 
refer  to  certain  rules  and  ordinances,  which  at  that  time, 
though  not  perhaps  regularly  promulgated,  were  known 
to  exist.  1 believe  that  in  point  of  fact,  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  were  anxious  to  have  a voice  potential 
in  the  nomination  of  the  persons  to  fill  certain  Chairs. 

They  were  afraid  that  heterodox  opinions  might  be 
preached  by  those  who  presided  in  these  Chairs,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  have  a voice  in  the  nomination  to  them. 
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3701.  But  tlie  danger  described  to  faitli  and  morals 
• ou,°fN’s  was  one  which  must  have  been  anticipated  rather  than 
College,  one  that  was  proved  to  have  resulted!— There  is  no  use 
Galway.  jn  concealing  the  fact — the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  are 

~T~  of  opinion  that  education  of  this  description  should  not 
ffuanj,  bo  communicated  without  their  concurrence,  and  that 
a.b.  they  should  have  power  to  nominate  the  persons  who 
are  to  give  instruction  in  certain  classes. 

3702.  Was  the  College  a year  in  operation  at  the 
timo  the  Statutes  of  Thurles  passed!— The  College 
opened  in  1849,  the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  held  in 
August,  18.50,  and  the  rescript  of  the  Pope  is  dated 
23rd  May,  1851.  In  1850  the  Roman  Catholic  laity 
got  a good  deal  frightened,  for  they  sent  to  this  College 
but  eight  students.  But  the  year  after  that  they 
were  not  much  afraid  of  the  rescript,  lor  they  sent  us 
twenty-one.  The  fact  was,  that  Dr.  Murray  was  under 
the  impression  the  Pope  would  not  ratify  the  Decrees. 
That  was  proved  by  a document  published  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  time.  Mr.  Corballis,  now  Law  Adviser 
to  the  Castle,  wrote  to  Dr.  Murray  to  know  if  the  Pope 
had  sanctioned  these  Decrees ; Dr.  Murray  said  lie  had 
not,  and  went  on  to  express  an  opinion  that  be  hoped 
he  would  not. 

3703.  Would  evidence  that  no  practical  danger  had 
arisen  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholic  students  since 
the  opening  of  the  Colleges,  in  your  opinion,  remove 
the  objections  of  the  prelates! — I think  it  would  go  a 
considerable  length.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  I 
meant  to  say,  were  anxious  to  have  a voice  potential  in 
the  nomination  to  certain  Chairs.  I did  not  mean  to  say 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  have  information  or  in- 
struction conveyed. 

3704.  In  what  way  do  you  think  that  the  Government 
practically  could  take  up  the  question  1 — Practically,  1 
think,  they  could  not  take  it  up,  except  by  commu- 
nication with  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  I 
think  it  would  require — of  course  1 know  very  little 
about  the  mode  in  which  these  things  are  done — but  I 
think  it  would  require  the  Prime  Minister,  or  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  to  open  the  communication. 

3705.  I presume  you  mean  that,  it  being  known  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  'entertain  certain  objec- 
tions, they  should  be  invited  to  communicate  these 
objections  to  the  Government,  with  a view  to  its  being 
considered  if  they  could  be  removed! — Precisely  so. 
There  is  a delicate  mode  of  doing  these  things,  with 
which  other  persons  are  better  acquainted  than  I am ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  a great  object  would  be  gained 
if  we  had  the  co  operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
whose  objections,  I took  the  liberty  of  hinting  before, 
are  not  altogether  ill-founded. 

3706.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  that  they  are  well 
founded  1 — What  I mean  to  say  is  this,  that  there  are 
certain  Chairs  in  the  lectures  from  which  the  Professors 
have  opportunities  of  throwing  out  certain  hints  and 
innuendoes  respecting  the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion,  as 
connected  with  the  progress  of  Science.  If  they  were 
all  of  the  same  mind,  as  Dr.  Wiseman  has  manifested  in 
his  book,  which  we  make  a text-book  hero,  perhaps  the 
difficulty  would  not  be  so  great — I allude  to  his  lectures 
on  the  connexion  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion. 
He  encourages  the  studying  of  all  the  Sciences  with  the 
view  to  sustain  Revealed  Religion  ; and  if  our  Professors 
were  of  the  same  opinion  as  he,  I do  not  think  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  prelates  could  have  any  j ust  ground  of 
complaint  in  not  having  a voice  in  the  nomination  they 
require. 

3707.  As  before  stated  in  the  evidence,  the  Statutes 
do  contain  strong  provisions  against  any  Professorial 
lecture  injurious  to  Revealed  Religion! — Certainly:  but 
that  will  not  do  at  all.  By  the  shrug  of  a shoulder,  or 
the  wink  of  an  eye,  Revealed  Religion  can  be  attacked 
in  its  most  vital  parts,  just  as  well  as  in  any  other  way. 

3708.  What  additional  precaution  should  bo  taken, 
then? — As  to  precaution,  I think  the  Statutes  provide  it 
very  fairly ; but  still  that  will  not  satisfy  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates. 

3709.  Have  the  precautions  exercised  in  this  College, 
so  far  as  you  know,  put  an  end  to  the  danger  that  was 
contemplated  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  students? — 


I have  been  in  connexion  with  the  College  nearly  four  The 
years,  and  I have  not  heard,  nor  am  I aware  of  any  thing  Qoeen  s 
having  being  said  by  any  Professor  in  his  class  dangerous  College, 
to  faith  and  morals.  There  is  a matter  which  I consider  A 
to  be  of  some  consequence  to  the  interest  of  the  College;  Joseph 
but  as  it  raises  a question  on  the  Statutes,  I am  afraid  O'Leary, 
they  would  require  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

The  Commissioners,  I apprehend,  are  aware  that  students 
from  other  Colleges  having  the  power  to  confer  Degrees 
are  entitled  to  come  into  these  Colleges  and  take  what 
is  calleda  corresponding  rank.  For  instance,  to  make  it 
plainer:  the  student  who  passes  his  First  year  in  Trinity 
College,  and  becomes  a Junior  Freshman,  comes  down 
here  and  wishes  to  become  a student  of  the  College. 

We  admit  him  as  Second-year  student,  giving  him  credit 
for  the  year  he  has  passed  in  Trinity  College.  Hegoeson 
his  Second  year  andThirdyear,  andproceeds  to  his  Degree 
in  Dublin  ; but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  highest 
legal  authority  in  Ireland  has  stated  that  that  young  man 
cannot  get  his  Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University  because 
he  has  not  completedhis  course  in  one  of  tliethree  Queen’s 
Colleges.  If  that  be  true,  I think  the  law  in  that  respect 
should  be  altered ; for  I think  it  a delusion,  and,  as  a 
celebrated  man  once  said,  a snare,  and  something  more, 
to  tell  a young  man  that  he  can  enter  this  College,  take 
a corresponding  rank,  and  even  compete  for  Scholarship, 
but  that  he  will  not  get  his  Degree. 

3710.  Mr.  Price. — If  that  regulation  he  repealed, 
this  difficulty  would  arise — that  the  young  man  might 
enter  Trinity  College,  and  not  reside  that  year ; and  in 
this  way  he  could  shirk  his  course  of  lectures  alto- 
gether?— We  permit  him  to  enter,  and  to  compete  for 
Scholarships. 

3711.  These  are  College  regulations  to  which  you 
are  referring ; but  the  University  regulations  require 
the  student  to  go  through  a certain  amount  of  lectures 
in  certain  subjects.  Though  not  residing,  a man  might 
become  a student  of  two  years’  standing  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege ; he  would  not  go  through  the  course  that  is  required 
by  you  in  the  two  years,  and  after  the  Third  year  he  . 
would  present  himself  at  the  University  for  his  Degree, 
without  knowing  a word  in  the  subjects  which  were 
required  by  you  ? — The  difficulty  is  this : he  is  per- 
mitted to  enter  our  College,  and  take  a certain  standing 
in  it ; and,  with  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  legal 
authority  to  which  I have  alluded,  I think  that  the 
Statutes  do  allow  this  young  man  to  take  his  Degree ; 
but  supposing  they  do  not,  I think  they  should  be  altered. 

3712.  Sir  T.  N . Redington.—, I think  you  must  mean 
the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and  not  the 
Statutes? — Yes.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Charter 
does  allow  the  student  I allude  to  to  take  his  Degree. 

I might  as  well  mention  that  I have  been  told  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  did  state  he  could  not  take  his 
Degree.  In  fact,  the  President,  1 think,  told  me  so ; 
and  if  his  Lordship  be  right,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there 
should  be  some  modification  made  in  the  Charter,  in 
order  to  give  such  a student  the  benefit  of  having 
attended  courses  here. 

3713.  Mr.  Price. — The  result  of  the  abolition  of  this 
regulation  would  be  this.  By  the  regulations  of  the 

. Queen’s  University,  the  student  is  obliged  to  go  through 
a certain  number  of  lectures  on  subjects  in  which  he  is 
not  examined.  The  young  man  of  two  years’  standing 
in  Trinity  College,  who  is  not  obliged  to  reside,  might 
come  here,  and  would  avoid  those  subjects  in  the  First 
and  Second  years  which  you  compel  your  student  to 
attend,  but  which  he  is  not  examined  in  at  the  Univer- 
sity?— He  would  not  be  admitted  here  as  a Second- 
year  student  until  he  had  closed  his  year  in  Trinity 
College.  He  could  not  close  bis  year  at  all  until  he  had 
passed  an  Examination  ; for  although  Trinity  College 
does  not  require  the  student  to  attend  lectures,  it 
requires  him  to  pass  Examinations.  I understand  the 
student  the  first  year  in  Trinity  College  has  to  pass 
certain  Examinations,  in  order  to  become  a Senior 
Freshman  ; and  if  he  did  not  pass  these  Examinations,  I 
would  not  admit  him  to  the  rank  of  a Second-year 
student  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The  Charter  of  the 
Queen’s  University  says,  that  the  student  who  shall  have 
completed  in  any  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  his  course 
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The  of  studies  as  prescribed  by  the  University,  shall  be 
Queen’s  admitted  to  the  Degree ; and  the  question  is,  what  the 
Galway’  worc^  “completed”  means.  I think  that  the  word 

‘ “completed”  embraces  the  case  of  a man  who,  having 

been  a year  in  Trinity  College,  is  admitted  as  a Second- 
A_smr!/’  year  student  here,  and  goes  through  his  Second  and  Third 

years.  I think  it  is  -unfair  to  allow  the  student  to  enter 
the  College,  giving  him  credit  for  the  time  spent  else- 
where, and  yet  not  allow  him  to  take  his  Degree.  It  did 
occur  that  iu  one  case  a young  man  who  had  been  in 
Trinity  College,  went  up  from  us  and  applied  for  his 
Degree ; but  as,  unfortunately,  he  was  plucked,  the  ques- 
tion did  notarise  for  decision.  I would  wish  to  make  some 
few  observations  with  respect  to  the  Senior  Scholars ; 
but  as  so  much  has  been  said  about  them  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  President,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  right  for 
me  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Commissioners  further. 

3714.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  be  happy 
to  hear  whether  or  not  you  coincide  in  the  views  of 
the  President  in  this  respect? — Unfortunately  my 
opinion  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  what  I have 
heard.  I do  not  think  it  right  that  our  Senior  Scholarships 
should  be  given  away  as  they  are  now.  It  is  a curious 
thing  that  according  to  the  Statutes,  I believe,  a young 
man  after  taking  his  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  .the 
Queen’s  University,  may  remain  seven  years  here,  and 
get  a Senior  Scholarship  in  every  one  of  the  seven  years ; 
and  I am  not  perfectly  sure  if  he  may  not  begin  again,  so 
that  he  might  stay  here  until  Doomsday,  if  he  lived  so 
long,  by  beginning  a septennial  course.  I own  I do 
not  think  it  is  creditable  to  the  Institution,  nor  useful 
to  the  individual  himself,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  College  in  that  kind  of  way,  doing 
nothing.  There  are  seven  Senior  Scholarships,  and 
though  the  case  which  I have  supposed  has  not  occurred 
yet,  some  highly  respectable  young  men  have  taken  two 
or  three  Senior  Scholarships,  and  may  probably  take 
two  or  three  more. 

3715.  Mr.  Gibson . — The  Scholarships  may  be  taken 
in  each  subject  successively? — That  is  our  practice. 

3716.  And  without  competition  ? — Though  they  had 
been  taken  by  competition,  still  I would  not  allow  one 
individual  to  take  Scholarships  continuously. 

3717.  Mr.  Price. — The  practical  difficulty  hitherto 
has  been  to  get  the  Senior  Scholar  to  reside  ? — That  is 
a practical  difficulty.  We  refused  a Senior  Scholarship 
in  a case  in  which  we  did  not  conceive  there  was  abso- 
lute merit,  though  there  was  competition. 

3718.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Practically,  how  many 
successive  years  can  the  same  individual  take  Scholar- 
ships?— I think  there  is  one  student  who  has  taken 
Scholarships  two  years ; and  according  to  our  present 
practice  he  may  go  on  and  take  the  whole  seven. 

3719.  Mr.  Price. — A Senior  Scholar  must  be  a Bache- 
lor in  Arts? — Yes. 

3720.  Then  your  standard  for  Senior  Scholarships  is 
much  higher  than  the  standard  for  the  B.A.  Degree  ? — 
It  is  very  high.  The  standard  of  the  Senior  Scholar- 
ship in  Modern  Languages  and  English  Literature  is 
very  high ; and  accordingly  there  is  no  Senior  Scholar 
in  this  department  this  year,  though  each  Examiner 
recommended  both  candidates  for  prizes. 

3721.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  adjudge  these  Scholarships  something 
like  the  way  in  which  the  Fellowships  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  or  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are  adjudged, 
to  the  best  man  upon  an  examination  in  several  subjects, 
or  to  the  best  man  in  one  single  line,  which  would  make 
the  students  improve  themselves,  after  taking  the 
Bachelor’s  Degree,  in  a number  of  subjects,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  faculty  and  power,  instead  of  in  special 
ones? — That  would  appear  to  me  to  be  an  excellent 
plan;  but  you  should  give  the  Scholar,  in  place  of 
£40  a-year,  £80  or  £100  a-year.  I wish  to  mention 
there  is  this  advantage  resulting  from  what,  on  the  whole, 
I conceive  is  defective  in  the  present  mode  of  disposing 
of  the  Scholarships.  Some  young  .men  who  have  passed 
through  their  course,  and  have  very  limited  means,  take 
up,  say  the  study  of  Medicine  ; and  though  they  have 
done  little  or.nothing  during  their  three  years’  course,  yet 
having  taken  the  Degree  they  say  to  themselves — “ We 


will  make  ourselves  excellent  Medical  men,  and  for  this  The 
purpose  we  will  go  in  for  Senior  Scholarships,  which  will  Queen’s 
support  us,  to  a great  extent,  during  our  Medical  course.”  College, 
I look  upon  the  present  system  as  working  well  in  <*al",av. 
that  way ; and,  perhaps,  it  should  modify  the  strong  Joseph 
opinion  I have  expressed  against  it.  I think  if  a young  0'Leary, 
man  cannot  attend  his  Medical  lectures  without  the  A'B' 
aid  of  a Scholarship,  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  enable 
him  by  means  of  it  to  do  so.  I would  like  to  encourage 
Medical  students ; but  I do  not  like  the  idea  of  allowing 
men  to  take  Senior  Scholarships  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  another.  There  is  another  matter  which  I wish 
to  bring  forward  as  being  of  some  consequence  to  the 
well-working  of  our  Institution.  The  Commissioners 
are  aware  that  our  Council  consists  of  six  members — • 
the  President  and  Vice-President  are  ex-officio  members, 
and  there  are  four  Deans  chosen  from  the  Faculties. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  is  divided  into  two  Divisions — 
called  the  Literary  Division  and  the  Science  Division, 
and  each  Division  sends  in  a Dean  to  represent  it  on 
the  Council.  Very  considerable  inconvenience  has  been 
caused  by  what  appears  to  my  mind  to  be  a defect  in 
the  mode  of  electing  those  Deans.  Last  June,  one  of 
the  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  proceeded  to  elect 
a Dean  as  the  Statutes  require.  The  Division  consisted 
of  eight  members,  and  being  equally  divided,  they  could 
not  agree  to  electing  a Dean.  The  Statutes  require 
that  four  members  of  Council  shall  be  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a quorum,  and  from  the  cause  I have  referred  to, 
and  others,  the  Vice-President  was  not  able  to  have  a 
Council  when  he  thought  it  was  necessary.  I would 
suggest  a slight  alteration  in  the  mode  of  election,  and 
that  is,  that  the  Dean  for  the  time  being,  or  the  Chair-  . 

man  of  the  Faculty,  which  principle  I would  extend 
to  all  their  meetings 

3722.  But  who  is  to  be  Chairman  if  there  be  no 
Dean  ? — I will  settle  that  just  now.  Assuming  for  a 
moment  that  there  exists  a Dean — as  was  the  case  last 
J une,  for  our  Session  does  not  terminate  until  October, 
and  we  always  choose  the  Deans  before  the  8th  of  June, 
so  that  we  had  a Dean — what  I propose  is,  to  give  the 
Dean  a casting  vote,  and  nothing  but  a casting  vote,  to 
be  exercised  when  the  votes  are  equal ; but  if  the  Chair- 
man refuse  to  give  his  vote  as  Dean,  so  as  to  enable  a 
Dean  to  be  appointed,  I would  then  give  the  power 
of  nominating  the  Dean  to  the  President,  or  in  his 
absence  to  the  Vice-President,  so  as  not  to  leave  the 
Council  without  a quorum. 

3723.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — In  case  you  should  give 
the  Dean  a casting  vote,  and  only  a casting  vote,  the 
practical  effect,  except  in  particular  instances,  would  be 
to  disfranchise  the  Dean  ? — You  might  as  well  say  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  disfranchised, 
and  he  has  only  one  vote. 

3724.  Chairman. — Supposing  you  gave  him  a vote 
as  a Member  of  Faculty,  and  a casting  vote  as  Chairman, 
in  case  of  there  being  an  equality  ? — I would  give  him 
two  votes.  What  I want  is,  that  the  Faculty,  or  the 
Division  of  Faculty,  should  give  us  a Dean.  The  samo 
inconvenience  having  arisen  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
was  brought  by  the  Provost  under  the  notice  of  the 
Dublin  University  Commissioners.  I believe  that  in 
some  cases  the  Provost  has  two  votes.  I do  not  know 
I have  any  thing  more  to  suggest ; but  I am  quite  willing 
to  answer  any  questions  you  think  proper  to  put  to  me. 

37 25.  Mr.  Price. — You  give  lectures  on  History  and 
English  Literature  the  Third  year? — Yes;  but  the 
University  is  so  afraid  of  the  subject  of  History  that 
they  do  not  examine  in  it  at  all,  which  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  my  way.  They  have,  in  fact,  ignored  it. 

3726.  We  have  been  told  that  the  reason  is,  because 
they  rely  on  the  Professor  and  his  Examinations  ? — I 
have  no  secret  in  the  matter  at  all.  I wrote  to  the 
Examiners  and  told  them  in  plain  terms,  that  there 
should  be  an  examination  in  History  ; and  I have  reason 
to  believe  that  some  members  of  the  University  strongly 
objected  to  an  examination  at  the  University  in  History, 
in  point  of  fact,  threatened  to  leave  it  if  History  was 
made  the  subject  of  examination.  I would  not  be  afraid 
at  all,  but  I know  some  people  are. 

3.727.  Your  remedy  is,  that  the  student  should 
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The  be  examined  in  your  subject  ? — What  I have  practically 
Queen’s  done  is  this,  I read  as  much  English  Literature  with 
College,  t]ien)  as  J can  during  two  Terms.  One  year  I take  as 
Galway.  my  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  Protectorate, 

jostph  another,  making  Lingard  iny  text-book.  I rarely  go 
0'Uary,  out  of  Lingard,  because  I prefer  him  to  any  other 
English  Historian.  I have  a prescribed  portion  of 
this  for  every  lecture ; and  I must  say,  that  my  students 
have  been  exceedingly  attentive,  particularly  last  year. 

3728.  Do  you  examine  your  students  at  what  is 
called  the  Pass  or  Sessional  Examination  ? — Yes. 

3729.  If  they  do  not  receive  Certificates  they  are 
prevented  from  taking  their  Degree! — Yes.  I may 
mention  with  regard  to  History,  that  the  students  have 
paid  great  attention  to  it  lately,  and  some  of  them 
have  answered  very  well  in  it ; but  the  Authorities  are 
afraid  of  History  at  the  University  : it  is  quite  a scare- 
crow to  them. 

3730.  Why  have  they  put  it  in  the  College  course  1 — 
Ad  capfandum. 

3731.  You  would  diminish  the  curriculum,  then,  by 
this  subject? — I am  for  reading  History. 

3732.  And  making  it  a subject  for  examination  ? — 
Certainly.  What  is  more  than  that,  if  I happen  to  be 
appointed  an  Examiner,  I shall  examine  in  History. 

3733.  Do  you  not  think  there  are  too  many  subjects 
examined  in  already  ? — Quite  too  many. 

3734.  What  would  you  turn  out  for  the  sake  of 
History? — I am  afraid  to  give  an  answer,  for  I see  the 
Professor  of  Natural  History  beside  me. 


William  Nesbitt,  A. si.,  Professor  of  Greek,  sworn  and 
examined. 

William  3735.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Greek  ? — 
ifeWtt.A.M.  yeS;  my  Lord.  • 

3736.  Mr.  Price. — You  oxamine  the  students  at 
Matriculation  in  Greek  ? — Yes. 

3737.  Could  you  inform  the  Commissioners  in  what 
state  of  preparation  the  young  men  come  to  you ; for  an 
examination  in  Homer,  Xenophon,  or  Lucian,  may 
mean  much  or  little  ? — The  acquirements  are  much  the 
same  in  all  Universities ; perhaps,  lower  here.  Both 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  you  are  aware,  that  the  require- 
ments everywhere  are  small.  The  difference  between 
this  College  and  the  older  Universities  is,  that  we  have 
not  so  very  well  trained  men. 

3738.  But  no  person  who  could  not  read  more  than 
the  Anabasis  would  get  admission  into  Oxford  now  ? — 
I am  not  aware  that  there  is  a Matriculation  Examina- 
tion there.  It  must  be  of  recent  institution. 

3739.  It  is  Collegiate ; it  is  done  by  the  College,  not 
by  the  University? — Mine  has  been  the  experience  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; and  I only  wish  to  guard  the 
Commissioners  against  supposing  that  when  we  say  the 
acquirements  of  our  students  are  small,  we  mean  to 
imply  anything  very  unfavorable  to  our  own  College. 

3740.  How  many  students  have  you  this  year  ? — In 
my  class  this  year  there  arc  twenty-two  in  all. 

3741.  There  are  other  students  besides  the  students 
in  Arts,  who  pass  your  Matriculation  Examination  ? — 
All  the  students  in  Medicine  must  pass  it. 

3742.  How  many,  without  great  effort,  could  pass  the 
B.A.  Degree  Examination  in  Greek  ? — The  students 
could,  while  in  College,  acquire  a sufficient  amount  of 
knowledge  in  Greek  to  take  their  Degree,  even  if  they 
had  to  commence  their  studies  in  that  subject. 

3743.  That  is,  supposing  they  went  on  inGreek  during 
their  whole  course;  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  do  so  ? — 
I do  not  say  they  could  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  the 
curriculum. 

3744.  Taking  the  present  curriculum,  do  you  think 
it  interferes  with  the  Classical  studies? — Very  much. 
I should*  state  that  what  is  required  for  the  B.A.  Degree 
is  very  much  more  than  is  required  for  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination. 

3745.  Of  course  the  examination  is  more  strict.  Yrou 
suppose  that,  the  average  mass  of  students  who  spend  a 
year  in  your  class,  besides  attending  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Second1  and*  Third  years,  are  oppressed  with 
work  to  keep  up  their  Greek  ?— Not  unnecessarily. 


374G.  How  is  it,  practically,  that  so  very  few  go  to  The 
the  B.A.  Degree? — My  opinion  is  that  the  reason  Queen’s 
assigned  by  the  President — the  great  weight  of  the  College, 
curriculum,  and  there  being  no  provision  made  for  the  ALWAY- 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  the  Second  and  Third  years — William 
prevents  some  young  men  going  on  for  the  Degree;  but  Ncabitt>^.a. 
I do  not  think  that  is  the  main  reason.  In  the  preface 
to  the  “ Edinburgh  Essays,”  published  this  year,  I find 
the  following  statement : — “ Graduates”  (in  Edinburgh 
University)  “enjoy  no  Academic  privileges.  Degrees  in 
Arts,  in  particular,  are  elevated  above  any  consideration 
of  advantage  to  the  possessor,  and,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, attract  few  candidates.”  There  is  then  set  out 
the  number  for  the  last  five  years,  of  students  in  Arts, 
and  of  B.A.  Degrees: — 1852,  843  students,  11  B.A. 

Degrees;  1853,795  students,  9 B.A. Degrees;  1854, 

767  students,"  10  B.A.  Degrees;  1855,  789  students, 

12  B.A.  Degrees;  1856,  798  students,  13  B.A.  Degrees. 

Now,  I think  that  the  same  cause  which  operates  in 
Scotland,  under  like  conditions,  operates  here.  Our 
Degree  does  not  lead,  as  the  Degree  in  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  does  to  a profession  by  which  a man  can  make 
out  a livelihood — it  does  not  admit  him  into  the  Church. 

Most  of  the  Arts  students  being  taken  from  the  middle 
classes,  few  have  the  means  to  go  to  the  bar.  Our  De- 
gree facilitates  a man’s  going  to  the  bar ; but  so  few  of 
our  students  do  go  to  the  bar,  that  we  can  scarcely 
take  them  into  consideration.  The  only  class,  then, 
remaining  to  go  up  for  the  B.A.  Degree,  are  persons 
seeking  for  scholastic  employment. 

3747.  Would  it  be  right  to  infer,  from  what  you  are 
describing,  that  it  is  a mistake  to  make  the  Degree  the 
jiivotof  the  education  here? — My  decided  opinion  is,  that 
there  ought  to  be  by  the  side  of  the  Degree  course,  a 
course  such  as  I have  heard  described  here,  and  such  as 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  by  some  of  the 
Professors,  who  have  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  in 
drawing  it  up. 

3748.  Might  I ask  you,  would  you  make  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  a compulsory  part  of  the  First  year’s 
study  ? — I have  framed  a new  scheme  for  the  Degree 
course  in  the  University,  and  a new  curriculum  for 
the  Colleges,  which  I should  like  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Commissioners.  In  the  first  place,  I con- 
sider the  curriculum  of  the  College  too  extensive.  The 
reasons  on  which  I found  this  opinion,  are  the  follow- 
ing : — I think  that  the  College  curriculum  is  based  on 
a vicious  principle — the  principle  of  admitting  all  the 
new  studies  without  excluding  any_of  the  old.  I think 
it  presents  what  may  be  called  an  example  of  the  fallacy 
of  composition.  This  subject  forms  a useful  part  of 
a liberal  education,  so  does  that,  so  does  another ; 
therefore,  all  united  are  the  perfection  of  a liberal  edu- 
cation. I think  it  is  plain,  unless  you  can  extend  the 
capacity  of  the  students  at  the  same  time  with  the  area 
of  study,  that  what  you  gain  in  surface  will  be  lost  in 
depth.  It  is  impossible  to  teach  every  youth  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Sciences.  The  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
do  so  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact,  that  the  prepara- 
tory training  of  youths  entering  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  is 
extremely  deficient,  and  their  age  immature.  I have 
compared  our  curriculum  with  that  of  other  Colleges, 
and  I find  the  former  very  much' heavier.  As  has  been 
already  stated  to  the  Commissioners,  only  six  subjects 
enter  necessarily  into  the  Undergraduate  Course  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  while  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
the  Undergraduate  course  consists  of  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen. Further,  I think  that  the  courses  of  study  are 
ill-arranged  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of  the 
University.  I will  give  instances — Greek,  Latin,  and 
Modern  Languages  are  studied  the  First  year  of  the 
College  course,  by  the  students,  who  enter  very  defi- 
ciently prepared.  They  are  then  left  off  for  two  years, 
or  at  least  supposed  to  be  so,  and  when  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed the  student  lias  forgotten  the  little  he  had 
learned,  they  form  subjects  of  examination  at  the 
University.  The  Liitin  and  Greek  Languages  being 
part  of  the  compulsory  group  A,  it  may  be  said  stu- 
dents will  take  extra  courses  of  lectures,  but  this  is 
impossible  from  the  number  of  subjects  taught  in  each 
year.  I may  say  that  the  unfavorable  opinion  I have 
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The  formed  of  the  curriculum,  is  borne  out  by  my  experience 
Queen’s  as  an  Examiner  at  the  University.  The  answering  in 
Galway’  Ureek  at  the  University  I found  to  be  of  a very  low 

' order  ; and  as  a proof  of  this,  I may  mention  that  I was 

William  obliged  to  refuse  their  Examination  to  no  fewer  than  five 
besbitt, a.m.  ou(.  0£  twenty-four  candidates  who  presented  them- 
selves. 

3749.  Did  your  veto  prevail? — We  have  no  option. 
If  the  answering  is  not  satisfactory  on  a certain  subject, 
we  are  obliged  so  to  report.  The  marks  are  not  ali 
mixed  up  together,  but  the  candidate  must  attain  the 
minimum  mark  in  each  department ; if  he  does  not, 
there  is  no  power  provided  by  the  constitution  of  the 
University  to  try  him  again  in  the  same  subject. 

3750.  What  change  do  you  propose? — I think  the 
system  works  very  badly.  I was  going  to  remark  that 
those  I found  deficient  were  not  worthless  students, 
but  men  who  exhibited  considerable  merit  in  other 
subjects.  I may  give  as  a proof  of  this,  that  one  of 
those  rejected  in  Greek  was  recommended  for  Honors 
in  no  fewer  than  three  departments ; and  another  stu- 
dent who,  if  I mistake  not,  actually  obtained  Honors  in 
three  departments,  passed  in  Greek  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty after  re-examination. 

3751.  How  do  you  meet  this  objection  : — the  Univer- 
sity Senate  says,  there  are  certain  subjects  necessary  for 
a liberal  education,  and  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  and  it  will  not  do  to  say  the  student  is  good,  for 
instance,  in  three,  if  he  breaks  down  in  one? — I think, 
possibly,  the  arrangement  I propose  would  meet  the 
objection  without  excluding  Latin  and  Greek. 

3752.  The  veto  does  not  apply  to  Latin  and  Greek 
only,  but  to  all  departments  which  are  component 
parts  of  a liberal  education  ? — If  the  present  curriculum 
be  maintained,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
abolish  the  veto ; and  I must  say  the  Examiners  feel 
great  annoyance  in  consequence  of  it,  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  excused  from  exercising  it. 

3753.  Suppose  you  had  a student  who  answered  very 
well  in  Botany,  and  very  badly  in  Greek,  would  you  go 
to  the  Senate  and  say  he  answered  very  well  in  Botany, 
and,  therefore,  you  ought  to  forgive  him  his  Greek  ? — 
Certainly  not.  The  Senate  having  all  the  Deports  of  the 
Examiners  before  them,  might  consider  the  amount  of 
merit  shown  by  the  student,  and  taking  the  average  of 
his  answering  on  the  whole,  might  think  him  worthy  rtf 
his  Degree;  but  I do  not  think  the  Examiners  should 
be  called  on  to  exercise  that  jurisdiction. 

3754.  You  would,  in  such  a- case  as  a student  being 
deficient  in  one  subject,  transfer  to  the  Senate  of  the 
University  the  discretionary  power  of  saying  whether 
or  not  passing  in  that  subject  was  necessary  for  the 
B.A.  Degree  ? — I think  it  would  be  a change  for  the 
better.  I know  the  Examiners  all  exercise  the  veto 
with  reluctance,  because  they  consider  the  courses  too 
heavy  and  ill-arranged.  With  regard  to  the  Degree, 
there  are  a few  propositions  which  I wish  to  bring  pro- 
minently before  the  Commissioners.  I propose,  first, 
that  a previous  Examination  be  instituted,  to  be  held 
at  the  close  of  the  Second  Academic  year. 

37 55.  In  Dublin? — Yes ; or  if  it  was  thought  more 
desirable  that  it  should  take  place  in  College,  a resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  might  be  come  to ; but  I advise  that 
a previous  Examination  be  held.  The  second  proposi- 
tion I make  is,  that  the  subjects  examined  in  be  those 
included  in  group  A of  the  present  course  for  B.A. 
— that  is  to  say,  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  a 
Modern  Language. 

3756.  How  much  Mathematics? — I should  say  as 
much  as  is  at  present  required.  My  third  proposition 
is,  that  the  final  Examination  for  the  A.B.  Degree  should 
take  place  as  at  present,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  year; 
next,  that  the  subjects  examined  in  be  the  following,  and 
that  Honors — the  numbers  to  be  determined  by  the  style 
of  answering — be  awarded  in  each  : Greek  and  Latin ; 
Modern  Languages;  English  Language  and  Literature; 
Logic  and  Metaphysics ; History,  J urisprudence  and 
Political  Economy;  Mathematics,  Pure  and  Mixed; 
Experimental  Physics  and  Chemistry ; Natural  Sciences. 
I propose  next  that  those  who  wish  merely  to  get  a 
Degree,  be  required  to  answer  in  at  least  two  of  these 


subjects,  one  of  them  not  being  included  in  the  subjects  The 
of  the  previous  Examination.  I put  this  proviso  in,  Queen’s 
that  one  subject  should  be  new,  in  order  to  secure  a Collece, 
certain  amount  of  industry  in  the  student  the  last  year.  Galway, 

3757.  Your  proposition  amounts  to  this,  that  the  B.A.  William 
Degree  would  be  obtained  by  passing  at  the  first  Yes a.m. 
Examination  in  four  subjects ; and  then  at  the  second 
Examination  in  one  of  these  subjects  again,  and  a new 

one,  which  might  be  Chemistry,  or  Zoology,  or  Botany, 
or  Physical  Geography  ? — Just  so.  In  the  next  place 
I propose  that  the  candidates  for  Honors  be  permitted 
to  confine  their  attention  to  the  subjects  in  which  they 
seek  distinction.  While  on  this  subject,  I may  be 
allowed'  to  mention,  that  a candidate  in  the  University 
of  Dublin,  for  what  is  called  Classical  Modcratorship — 
the  highest  Classical  distinction  there — is  allowed  to 
obtain  his  Degree  by  answering  in  Latin  and  Greek 
alone ; or  the  student  who  is  a candidate  for  Mathema- 
tical Moderatorship  obtains  his  Degree,  together  with 
a gold  medal,  by  answering  in  Mathematics  alone. 

3758.  Your  propositions  involve  a direct  abandonment 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  curriculum  of  the 
Queen’s  University  is  founded,  and  would  be  a retro- 
grade movement  towards  the  old  doctrine  ? — I think  the 
movement  is  progressive. 

3759.  The  new  doctrine  is,  a man  is  required  to  be 
an  accomplished  general  scholar,  and,  therefore,  ho  is 
compelled  to  go  on  in  twelve  or  fourteen  subjects.  The 
old  doctrine  was  to  make  him  accomplished  in  two  or 
three  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen’s 
University  is  a fair  exponent  of  the  new  doctrine.  The 
old  doctrine  excludes  new  subjects  altogether,  but  what 
the  Queen’s  University  has  done  is  to  admit  all  these 
subjects,  without  excluding  any  of  the  old. 

3760.  What  I want  to  bring  out  clearly  is  this,  that 
the  curriculum  of  the-  Queen’s  University  says  the 
student  shall  study  twelve  or  fourteen  subjects  ? — The 
student  must  go  through  a course  of  lectures  on  these 
subjects ; but  he  is  not  examined  at  the  University  in 
them  all. 

3761.  Though  he  is  not,  there  is  the  distinct  assur- 
ance of  the  Professors  that  lie  has  acquired  a coiiipetent 
knowledge  of  each  subject.  Your  new  principle  is,  that 
he  shall  be  examined  in  five  of  these  subjects^four  com- 
pulsory, and  one  to  be  chosen  by  himself — and  that  he 
shall  not  be  bound  to  take  lectures  in  any  of  the  others? — 

Besides  making  a change  in  theUniversity  course,  I have 
also  framed  a compulsory  College  curriculum,  which  I 
shall  presently  bring  before  the  Commissioners.  I further 
propose  that  the  Examiners  recommend  for  a Degree 
those  candidates  for  Honors  whose  answering  they  may 
deem  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a Degree  but  not  high 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  an  Honor.  The  advantages 
of  such  a scheme  as  I propose,  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  great  and  striking.  First,  the  course  would  be 
effectually  lightened  ; second,  youths  would  come  up  for 
examination  while  the  subjects  they  had  studied  would 
still  be  fresh  in  their  minds  ; and  further,  they  would 
be  tempted  to  aspire  to  a higher  proficiency  than  they 
do  at  present.  Those  who  wish  merely  to  pass  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  Languages,  now  study  these 
subjects  only  one  year.  This  is  all  that  is  compulsory, 
and  the  studies  of  the  Second  year  are  so  numerous,  and 
the  Degree  Examination  so  distant,  that  they  break 
off  their  grammatical  studies  just  when  they  have’ got 
oyer  the  drudgery,  and  are  beginning  to  pursue  them 
with  some  advantage.  Were  the  Examination  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  Second  year,  and  were  the  studies 
of  that  year  somewhat  lightened,  I have  no  doubt  that 
many  would  be  induced  to  study  these  Languages  a 
second  year,  and  thus  acquire  some  real  knowledge  of 
them.  Third,  “ a number  of  men,”  to  adopt  the  language 
of  Sir  J.  Stephen,  in  proposing  a similar  scheme,  “would 
be  free  from  a hopeless  thraldom  to  studies  for  which 
they  are  unqualified,  and  transferred  to  studies  in  which 
they  might  do  something  to  the  purpose.”  I contem- 
plate the  case  of  men  who  have  very  little  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  whose  knowledge  is  so  very  small 
that  it  will  never  be  available  to  them  for  any  purpose ; 
and  I think  it  . exceedingly  important  that  these  men,  if 
we  retain  Latin  and  Greek,  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
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The  continue  these  studiesat  an  early  period  of  the  Academic 
Queen’s  course,  and  concentrate  their  attention  on  subjects  which 
would  be  of  advantage  to  them. 

A ' 3762.  Sir  J.  Stephen  would  abolish  your  Greek  in 

William  the  compulsory  course,  which  is  the  pressure  ? — Sir  J. 
Nesbitt,  am.  gtepllcn  proposed  a similar  plan,  to  this  extent,  that  the 
examination  in  Literary  subjects  should  still  be  compul- 
sory, but  at  an  early  period  of  the  Academic  course. 
"Whatl  want, is  to  liberate  the  student  ata  later  period. 

3763.  Your  plan  still  leaves  the  compulsory  course 
just  the  same  as  it  is  7 — I leave  Latin  and  Greek 
optional  at  the  final  Degree  Examination. 

3764.  But  you  do  not  touch  group  A,  which  is  the 
pressure  ? — The  subjects  in  that  group  are  got  rid  of  at 
an  early  period. 

3765.  You  bring  on  an  Examination  at  an  early 
period,  but  do  not  diminish  theamouut? — If  you  allow 
me,  I will  lay  before  you  a scheme  for  a College  cur- 
riculum which,  taken  in  connexion  with  my  proposed 
.University  curriculum,  will  illustrate  the  amount  of 
relief  that  is  gained.  I propose  to  leavo  the  First  year 
as  it  is — that  is  Greek,  Latin,  the  English  Language, 
the- Modern  Languages,  and  Mathematics. 

3766.  The  English  Language  studied  philologically  ? — 
The  students  who  come  here  arc  exceedingly  deficient 
in  English;  and  I think  the  Professor  must  adapt  his 
teaching  very  much  to  the  condition  in  which  he  finds 
the  students;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
English  Language  should  be  taught  here  in  the  First- 
year  course.  I do  not  see  if  Greek  and  Latin  be  re- 
tained in  the  curriculum,  how  you  can  omit  either  of 
them  the  First  year.  I would  say  the  same  of  Mathe- 
matics ; and  it  is  clearly  an  advantage  as  the  students 
come  here  knowing  nothing  of  Modern  Languages,  that 
they  should  commence  their  study  at  as  early  a period 
of  the  course  as  possible.  For  the  Second  year  I pro- 
pose the  following  subjects  : — Logic,  to  bo  studied  one 
Term,  as  at  present ; Latin  and  Greek,  or  Mathematics, 
to  be  studied  through  three  Terms;  Natural  Philosophy 
(only  Astronomy  and  Mechanics  to  be  studied  through 
two  Terms,  to  be  compulsory  on  all  students ; Light, 
Heat,  Sound,  and  Electricity,  to  form  the  subject  of 
lectures  for  one  Term,  and  attendance  to  be  optional, 
but  they  will  naturally  be  attended  by  those  students 
who  propose  to  take  Chemistry  in  the  Third  year).  The 
Third  year  I propose  Chemistry  or  Natural  History,  to 
be  studied  three  Terms ; History  and  English  Literature, 
two  Terms  ; and  Metaphysics,  or  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy,  two  Terms. 

3767.  How  many  of  these  would  you  make  compul- 
sory, and  how  many  optional  1 — I allow  an  option  in 
the  Third  year  between  Chemistry  and  Natural  His- 
tory. 1 transfer  Chemistry  from  the  Second  to  the 
Third  year ; and  in  this  way  you  perceive  that  the 
studies  of  the  Second  and  Third  years  would  be  con- 
siderably lightened,  and  the  student  would  be  enabled 
to  prepare  for  his  previous  and  final  University  Ex- 
amination. Natural  Philosophy  would  be  placed  in  its 
proper  order,  introductory  to  Chemistry.  I have  fre- 
quently heard  the  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  this 
College,  Dr.  Ronalds,  lament,  that  one  Term  of  his 
lectures  was  taken  up  with  Physics,  which  ought  to 
have  been  previously  taught  by  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  According  to  the  scheme  now  proposed, 
provision  is  made  for  a course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered 
on  Light,  Heat,  Sound,  and  Electricity,  during  one 
Term  of  the  second  year.  Thus,  the  student  who 
enters  the  class  of  Chemistry  the  Third  year,  will 
have  studied  these  subjects,  and  what  Dr.  Bonalds  com- 
plained of  will  be  prevented. 

3768.  I must  be  examined  in  Greek,  Latin,  a Modern 
Language,  and  Mathematics,  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
Session.  At  the  final  Degree  Examination  I mean  to 
take  Modern  Languages,  and  I mean  to  take,  say 
Natural  History.  Will  you  tell  me  what  I must  learn 
besides  ? — The  College  teaching. 

3769.  Natural  History  is  my  optional  subject ; and 
I want  to  know  what  in  College  I should  take  lectures 
in  besides  the  foregoing  subjects  ? — In  Logic,  for  one 
Term;  in  Natural  Philosophy;  in  English;  and  in 
Metaphysics  or  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy. 


3770.  That  would  get  the  student  the  B.A.  De-  The 

gree  ? — Yes.  Queen’s 

3771.  Your  gain  is,  that  besides  a better  arrangement 

of  study,  the  student  would  be  obliged  to  study  ten  sub-  

jects,  instead  of  twelve,  while  in  College,  and  would  be  William 
examined  in  a smaller  number  than  at  present  at  the  N<sbiu'A-u- 
University  ? — And  a further  gain  is,  that  by  breaking 
the  Examination  into  two,  the  student  is  allowed  to  get 
rid  of  a number  of  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  Second  year. 

It  is  incredible  what  a lightening  of  the  course  that 
would  be,  in  a practical  point  of  view.  Let  us  take  the 
case  of  the  student  who  is  a candidate  for  Mathematical 
Honors.  At  present  if  he  wishes  to  escape  a caution  at 
the  Degree  Examination,  he  is  obliged  to  read  in  his 
last  year  one  of  the  following  groups — A : Latin,  Greek, 
a Modern  Language,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 

Physical  Geography,  History,  English  Philology  and 
Criticism,  Logic,  Metaphysics  or  Political  Economy 
and  Jurisprudence.  B : Latin,  Greek,  a Modern  Lan- 
guage, Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 

History  and  English  Literature,  Physical  Geography, 
Metaphysics  or  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy. 

C : Latin,  Greek,  a Modern  Language,  Mathematics, 

Natural  Philosophy,  Zoology,  Botany,  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, History  and  English  Literature,  Metaphysics 
or  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy.  Under  the 
system  I propose  he  would  read — Mathematics,  Che- 
mistry or  Natural  History,  History  aud  English  Litera- 
ture, Metaphysics  or  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy.  That  is,  he  would  have  to  study  four 
subjects  in  place  of  ten,  and  what  is  of  great  importance, 
he  would  be  able  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  Mathe- 
matical studies  during  the  interval  between  the  College 
Examination  in  June,  and  the  University  Examination 
in  September.  Candidates  for  Mathematical  Honors  in 
Cambridge  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  allowed  to 
devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Mathe- 
matics for  a year  previous  to  their  Degree  Examination. 

How  can  wo  possibly  expect  to  make  accomplished 
Mathematicians,  such  as  we  find  in  Cambridge  and  in 
the  Dublin  University,  if  we  compel  the  candidates  for 
Mathematical  Honors  to  distract  their  attention  between 
ten  subjects,  most  of  them  uncongenial  to  their  tastes? 
According  to  the  scheme  1 propose,  the  candidate  is 
obliged  to  study,  during  the  last  year,  only  four  subjects 
and  he  would  get  rid  of  three  of  these  subjects  for  four 
months  previous  to  his  Degree  Examination.  I think 
this  is  a very  important  change,  and  one  that  would 
raise  very  much  the  tone  of  our  Examinations. 

3772.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  not  fhe  candidate  for  Mathe- 
matical Honors  attend  more  lectures  in  his  Under- 
graduate course  in  Trinity  College  than  he  would  here? 

— He  may  be  raised  from  the  rank  of  Junior  Freshman 
to  that  of  Senior  Freshman  without  having  attended 
any  lectures. 

3773.  Or  Examinations  ? — He  will  have  attended  two 
Examinations  in  the  year,  which  are  extremely  simple. 

3774.  They  suppose,  at  least,  that  he  has  read  a very 
considerable  amount  of  Classics  ? — They  may  suppose 
that;  but,  practically, the  requirements  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege arc  not  higher  than  in  the  Queen’s  University,  nor 
would  our  requirements  be  less  extensive  by  the  scheme 
I propose,  than  they  are  in  Trinity  College.  I do  not 
in  the  least  degree,  lighten  the  Classical  Examination 
according  to  my  scheme.  I merely  allow  the  Mathe- 
matical student,  or  the  student  for  Honors  in  any  other- 
subject  for  which  he  has  an  aptitude,  to  get  rid  of  sub- 
jects which  he  never  can  acquire  any  profound  know- 
ledge of,  aud  which  are  merely  a drag  upon  him. 

3775.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  think  that  under  your 
system  there  would  be  an  increased  disposition  to  take 
the  B.A.  Degree? — I am  quite  certain  that  many  stu- 
dents whose  strength  lies  in  Mathematics  or  Natural 
Sciences,  are  now  deterred  from  going  up  for  their 
Degree  on  account  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  their 
Classical  attainments.  The  students  come  here  knowing 
little  or  no  Classics,  and  attend  for  one  year ; they  are 
then  absent  from  them  two  years,  and  when  a strict 
Degreo  Examination  stares  them  in  the  face,  you  can 
easily  see  what  a deterring  influence  it  has. 

3776.  You  describe  that  in  Scotland  the  Degree  is 
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The  not  sought.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  though  the  wealth 
Queen's  of  the  country  has  greatty  increased,  no  more  Degrees 
College,  are  g;Veu  than  before  ? — I do  not  anticipate  that  a 
alway.  jarge  numtjer  will  take  Degrees-. 

William  3777.  I want  to  know,  having  regard  to  the  mass  of 
Nesbitt,  si.  students  who  come  here,  and  the  best  education  you 
can  give  them,  do  you  think  it  wise  to  construct  your 
College  course,  with  reference  to  the  B.  A.  Degree,  when 
you  know  so  very  few  persons  will  avail  themselves  of 
it  ? — There  ought  to  be  established,  beside  this  educa- 
tion, a Practical  Course,  such  as  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners  by  some  of  the  other  Professors  who  have 
paid  much  attention  to  it. 

3778.  Your  proposal  merely  extends  to  the  course  of 
study  for  the  B.A.  Degree,  as  proposed  by  the  Univer- 
sity, and  you  do  not  enter  into  the  question  whether 
that  B.A.  Degree  should  be  made  the  centre  of  your 
College  education  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  B.A.  Degree 
should  be  lowered.  What  I say  is,  there  ought  to  be 
co-ordinate  with  it  a Practical  Course. 

3779.  You  think  that  arrangements  might  be  made 
by  which  an  education  could  be  constructed,  in  which 
the  man  who  chose  could  go  on  in  the  scheme  you  have 
been  proposing,  and  the  man  whe  was  going  to  com- 
mercial or  other  pursuits  in  life  could  have  an  education 
to  suit  him? — I am  very  jealous  of  lowering  the  stan- 
dard in  the  Arts  course.  I wish  it  to  be  as  high  in  the 
Queen’s  University  as  in  any  of  the  older  Universities. 

3780.  At  Cork  and  elsewhere  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  Arts  course  could  be  kept  as  high  as  it  is  now,  by 
eliminating  a great  mass  of  the  subjects  at  present  ex- 
amined in  at  the  University — in  fact,  going  on  for  an 
Examination  in  the  manner  you  propose,  say  in  five, 
and  by  being  examined  by  the  Professor  in  College 
in  five  more.  What  should  you  say  to  another  arrange- 
ment of  the  courses — that  there  should  be  in  the 
Arts  department,  with  reference  to  the  B.A.  Degree,  a 
high  Classical  course,  and  a high  Science  course,  and  if 
you  like,  a middle  or  Literary,  English  course  ? — I think 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  B.A.  Degree  as  it  is. 
We  must  take  into  account  the  opinion  entertained 
abroad — the  prejudices,  I may  say,  of  others. 

3781.  The  answer  to  that  is,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  disregard  popular  prejudices,  and  to  construct  an 
education  which  would  be  best  suited  for  the  general 
body  of  the  people? — I do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
thing  magical  in  the  study  of  Greek  or  Latin.  I 
think  a competent  knowledge  of  the  Modern  Languages, 
and  of  the  English  Language,  is  deserving  of  quite  as 
high  a reward  and  Literary  distinction  as  a knowledge 
of  the  Ancient  Languages. 

3782.  Professor  Boole,  of  Cork,  proposed  a scheme-  by 
which  the  student  would  be  required  to  go  on  for  one 
year  in  the  compulsory  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
then  the  next  year  he  should  have  the  option  of  going 
off  in  any  one  of  three  branches — a Literary  branch, 
a Mathematical  Science  branch,  and  a Natural  Science 
branch;  to  the  former  of  the  Science  branches  he 
attaches  in  the  Second  year  an  Ancient  or  a Modern 
Language,  and  in  the  Third  year  the  History  and 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences ; to  the  latter, 
or  Natural  Science  branch,  French  or  German  in  the 
Second  year,  and  English  Literature  or  History  in  the 
Third  year.  During  these  two  years  a man’s  Mathe- 
matical knowledge,  for  instance,  may  be  greatly  deve- 
loped, if  he  have  a taste  for  it;  while  the  man. whose 
taste  lies  in  Classics  may  go  on  for  the  whole  three 
years  in  them,  and  you  would  thus  gain  a much  higher 
standard  for  the  B.A.  Degree  than  by  the  scheme  you 
have  proposed  ?— I do  not  think  that  my  scheme  throws 
any  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  a man  who.  has 
a genius  for  Classics,  or  Science. 

3783.  Still  you  compel  a man  to  study  ten  or  twelve 
subjects  ? — But  very  differently  from  the  way  in  which 
they  are  compelled  to  study  them  at  present. 

3784.  During  the  whole  three  years,  are  University 
subjects  to  be  studied  ? — If  you  take  the  Second  year, 
according  to  my  scheme,  I do  not  think  you  will  find  it 
very  heavy.  Take  Logic,  those  branches.of  Natural  Phi- 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  327. 


losophy  I have  mentioned,  and  Latin  and  Greek  or  The 
Mathematics : I do  not  think  the  student  is  overbur-  Queen's 
dened  by  attendance  on  lectures  on  these  subjects.  I College, 
think,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  have  sufficient  time  to  Galway. 
take  out,  with  reference  to  his  first  Examination  at  the  William 
close  of  the  second  Session,  say  another  course  of  Modern  lfeabitt> a.m. 
Languages.  I think  the  present  mode  of  studying  these 
Modern  Languages  is  very  indefensible.  When  the 
student  has  acquired  the  means  of  pursuing  the  study 
of  the  Modern  Languages,  he  breaks  off  that  study. 

3785.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  Professor  Boole’s 
plan  of  compelling  the  student  to  go  on  in  Modern 
Languages,  coupled  with  Mathematics  ? — So  far  as 
Honors  are  concerned,  I am  of  opinion  that  they  should 
be  attached  to  Modern  Literature  as  well  as  Ancient 
Literature ; but  I think  it  would  be  better  to  keep  our 
Arts  course  in  conformity  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
Arts  course  of  other  Universities,  and  to  have  a Practical 
Course  co-ordinate  with  it. 

3786.  The  features  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  • 

Boole  are  broad  and  distinct  from  that  proposed  by  you. 

Its  principles  are  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Mathe- 
matics, the  First  year.  So  far  you  agree ; but  then  in 
the  Second  year  you  differ,  as  you  let  a man  go  on  in 
these  four  subjects  again,  and  you  compel  him  to  read 
four  or  five  more  before  proceeding  to  the  Degree 
which  he  will  net  be  examined  in  for  it.  He  presents 
three  very  distinct  branches  after  the  First  year,  and  does 
not  compel  attendance  on  lectures  on  subjects  that  are 
not  examined  in  by  the  University.  The  student  at  the 
end  of  the  First  year  chooses  his  line  ? — The  general 
principles  upon  which  the  plan  is  based  I cannot  but 
approve  of ; and  with  regard  to  details,  I think  there  is 
some  amount  of  coincidence  between  it  and  my  scheme. 

3787.  At  all  events,  both  you  and  he  agree  in  the 
general  principle  that  Latin  and  Greek  ought  to  he 
done  away  with  when  they  are  examined  in  ? — Yes ; 
and  that  the  student  should  be  allowed  then  to  devote 
himself  to  congenial  studies. 

3788.  May  I ask  you  would  you  not  make  Greek  or 
Latin  part  of  the  Practical  Course? — No.  I will  state 
one  reason,  amongstothers,for  not  doing  so.  I think  that 
the  students  in  this  new  Course  would  be  recruited  mainly 
from  such  valuable  schools  as  the  National  Model  School 
in  which  I have  sometimes  examined.  On  one  occasion 
I went  in  company  with  another  gentleman  to  that 
school,  and  we  found  the  boys  very  proficient  in  Arith- 
metic. The  gentleman  who  went  with  me  was  a Mathe- 
matician, and  he  examined  carefully  a class  of  about 
thirteen  boys  in  two  books  of  Euclid  and  Algebra,  and  I 
do  not  think  a single  question  was  missed.  I examined 
them  myself  carefully  in  Grammar.  I took  some  of  the 
most  inverted  sentences  in  Milton,  and  I found  they  could 
analyze  them  with  ease  and  correctness.  I deplore  that 
boys  who  displayed  such  an  amount  of  intelligence  and 
education  should  be  excluded  from  the  advantages 
which  such  a College  as  this  can  hold  out.  If  Latin 
were  introduced  into  this  Course  these  boys  would  be 
entirely  excluded. 

3789.  Mr.  Gibson. — If  a Classical  education  were 
given  in  those  schools  you  have  men  tioned,  or  in  the 
District  National  Schools,  do  you  think  they  might  be 
converted  into  feeders,  to  a certain  extent,  for  the 
supply  of  very  deserving  students  to  the  College?— I 
am  afraid  that,  to  students  intended  for  commercial  and 
manufacturing  pursuits,  a knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  would  not  be  so  valuable  as  other  studies. 

3790.  Do  you  not  think  that  a high  order  of  pre- 
paratory Classical  education,  the  want  of  which  is  now 
so  much  felt,  might  be  given  in  these  schools  ? — I have 
not  considered  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  engraft  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages 
upon  the  National  system  of  education. 

3791.  Have  you  considered  the  parochial  system  of 
Scotland? — I am  not  much  acquainted  with  it  from 
personal  experience. 

3792.  Mr.  Price. — The  introduction  of  Latin  might 
depend  upon  the  locality  ; but  in  places  like  Belfast  and 
Cork,  there  would  be  a large  number  of  persons  going 
into  merchants’  offices,  and  to  other  commercial  pursuits, 
who  do  not  think  of  the  B.A.  Degree ; and  do  you  not 
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The  tliinlc  that  for  that  class  of  persons,  a knowledge  of 
Queen’s  Latin,  in  order  to  understand  Classical  allusions,  and  on 
College,  account,  0f  ifcs  being  so  much  mixed  up  with  the  Litera- 

' turo  of  Modern  Europe,  is  indispensable  ? — If  you  in- 

WiUiam  troduce  Latin  and  Greek  you  would  exclude  a very 

Nesbitt, a.m.  jarge  c]ass. 

3793.  If  you  introduced  Latin  alone? — If  you  in- 
cluded Latin,  you  would  exclude  a large  class  from  these 
Colleges. 

3794.  Can  you  state  would  a large  number  avail 
themselves  of  the  course  you  propose? — I think  the 
class  1 examined  iu  the  Model  School  contained  fourteen 
boys ; and  they  could  attend  lectures  here  with  very 
much  advantage. 

3795.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  this  class  you 
would  have  to  supply,  whether  you  might  omit  Latin 
in  Galway;  but  in  places  like  Belfast,  and  other  mer- 
cantile places,  the  introduction  of  Latin  might  be  neces- 
sary ? — I should  rather  allow  these  persons  to  take  a 
course,  as  they  can  do,  of  Latin  as  Non-Matriculated 
students,  than  close  the  College  against  that  very 
deserving  class,  who  would  be  excluded  in  case  Latin 
was  made  a compulsory  subject. 

3796.  Do  you  think  that  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Latin  would  be  so  difficult  to  acquire  ? — It  might  be 
acquired ; but  there  do  not  at  present  exist  in  the 
country,  schools  in  which  an  excellent  mercantile,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a good  Classical  education  is  given. 

3797.  The  evidence  we  have  received  goes  to  show 
that  Classical  schools  did  flourish  in  this  country,  but  that 
tho  operation  of  the  National  system  of  education  has 
been  fatal  to  them  ? — These  schools  did  not  deserve  the 
name  of  Latin  schools.  It  was  not  Latin  they  taught — 
it  was  a jargon  that  went  by  the  name  of  Latin. 

3798.  Mr.  Gibson. — We  understood  that  in  Kerry  a 
large  amount  of  Classical  knowledge  was  acquired  in 
these  schools? — I have  had  very  considerable  experience, 
and  I have  met  with  students  who  came  from  remote 
parts  of  the  country,  where  they  heard  this  traditional 
Latin,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
Grammar.  Their  knowledge  amounted  to  this,  that 
they  had  some  vague  idea  of  the  meaning  of  words,  but 
they  new  nothing  of  construction,  nor  of  the  very  ele- 
ments of  Grammar. 

3799.  How  far  does  your  experience  extend  as  to 
the  class  who  come  to  you  with  this  traditionary  know- 
ledge ? — I have  been  here  only  eight  years ; but  I have 
had  opportunities  I may  say,  since  I was  learning  Latin 
as  a boy,  of  knowing  the  kind  of  education  which  is 
giveu  in  the  rural  districts  in  Ireland,  in  the  Classical 
Languages  ; - so  that  my  experience  goes  back — I should 
he  afraid  to  say,  how  many  years. 

3800.  Mr.  Price — The  class  of  boys  you  have 
described  in  the  National  Model  School,  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  getting  up  Latin ; but  do  you  not 
think  that  for  the  mercantile  population,  the  omission 
of  Latin  would  be  a serious  loss? — I do  not  wish  to 
exclude  another  class  ; and  the  question  is,  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  for  this  rich  class  to  kike  out  such 
a course  as  Non-Matriculated  students. 

3801.  The  Non-Matriculated  students  do  not  avail 
themselves  at  present  of  their  privileges.  • There  is  a 
want  of  organization  in  the  course  laid  down  for  them  ? — 
If  the  Non-Matriculated  students  were  sufficiently 
numerous  to  form  a class,  and  if  the  Professor  adapted 
his  lectures  to  that  class,  I conceive  a good  education 
could  be  given  at  present  to  the  Non-Matriculated 
students. 

3802.  The  loss  of  the  other  class  I have  referred  to 
would  bo  very  serious,  and  far  more  serious  than  your 
class,  because  your  class  being  composed  of  very  superior 
boys  could  acquire  Latin  at  any  time? — Speaking  of  our 
own  province,  I think  tho  system  would  be  better  if  we 
did  not  make  Latin  compulsory  at.present.  The  question 
might  be  different,  if,  as  we  expect  from  the  labors  of 
the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  greater  facilities 
were  afforded  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  Learned 
Languages. 

.3803.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  these  advanced  boys  you  have 
been  speaking  of,  come  in  as  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents ?— There  was  a gentleman  who  obtained  a Science 


Scholarship  this  year  who  was  a student  at  the  Model  The 
School ; but  he  had  acquired  a limited  knowledge  of  Queen’s 
Latin  and  Greek  through  some  other  source.  Galwav  ’ 

3804.  But  have  any  come  to  the  College  as  Non-  

Matriculated  students,  who  bad  not  acquired  a know-  William 
ledge  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  who  attended  classes  for  Ar«sWa>A-M- 
which  their  previous  education  fitted  them  ? — No. 

3805.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  attending 
the  classes  here? — No;  but  the  student  should  not  be 
left  to  pick  out  a course  himself. 

3806.  Supposing  a boy  developed  a taste  for  Mathe- 
matics at  the  Model  School,  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  College  to  prevent  him  attending  the 
Mathematical  class  here  ? — Nothing;  but  I do  not  expect 
that  many  Non-Matriculated  students  will  come.  If  a 
Practical  Course  were  prominently  brought  before  the 
public,  and  its  utility  generally  recognized,  I think  stu- 
dents of  this  class  would  come;  but  so  long  as  you 
trust  to  accident  for  students  coming  as  Non-Matricu- 
lated students  very  few  persons  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity. 

3807.  Chairman. — Have  they  no  inducement? — 

They  have  no  inducement.  Their  doing  so  leads  to 
nothing  practical,  and  their  means  are  very  limited  in 
many  cases. 

3808.  Mr.  Gibson. — Supposing  a young  lad  had  seen 
experiments  in  Chemistry  at  the  Model  School,  would 
he  not  receive  great  advantage  in  attending  a course  of 
lectures  by  theProfessor  of  Chemistry  here? — Ghemistry 
is  an  expensive  study.  To  attend  a course  ou  Practical 
Chemistry  he  must  pay  £10. 

3809.  I am  not  speaking  of  Practical  Chemistry? — 

He  could  not  get  a livelihood  by  means  of  this  branch 
without  taking  a Practical  Course. 

3810.  We  have  heard  of  distillers  going  to  the  class 
of  Chemistry  for  the  purpose  of  turning  it  to  the  pur- 
poses of  their  business  ? — It  would  be  .necessary  to  take 
out  a Practical  Course  to  have  any  real  knowledge  of 
Chemistry. 

3811.  No  doubt;  but  is  there  not  a great  deal  of 
knowledge  acquired  without  going  to  the  Laboratory  ? — 

Certainly.  There  is  a suggestion  which  I deem  of 
considerable  importance  with  regard  to  Classical  studies, 
which  I would  like  to  make  to  the  Commissioners.  I 
would  suggest  the  establishment  of  a Board  of  Classical 
Studies  iu  the  University  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

When  the  University  was  founded,  the  Classical  Pro- 
fessors in  each  College  were  invited  to  send  iu  a draft 
of  Honor  courses  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  in  the  Queen’s 
University.  They  did  so  without  concert,  and  the 
Senate  framed  a course  which  was  a compromise 
between  the  various  courses  submitted  to  it,  and  which 
as  might  have  been  expected,  gave  satisfaction  in  none 
of  the  Colleges.  This  course,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Professors  for  a change,  has  con- 
tinued in  operation  for  a period  of  five  years,  indeed  I 
may  say  of  six  years,  for  no  change  can  be  made  before 
the  next  Degree  Examination.  The  Commissioners 
will  bear  in  mind,  that,  as  long  as  the  practice  of  de- 
grading is  allowed  in  the  University,  the  student  who, 
instead  of  going  in  for  his  Degree  the  Third  year, 
goes  on  to  a sixth  and  applies  the  three  intervening 
years  in  reading,  is  placed  in  a superior  position  at  an 
Honor  Examination  to  the  students  who  only  take  the 
regular  course.  In  a memorial  which  I submitted  to 
the  Senate  last  year,  I pointed  out  the  objections  to 
the  present  course  prescribed  for  Classical  Honors,  and 
suggested  as  a remedy,  the  adoption  of  the  system  of 
modifying  the  course  from  year  to  year,  always 
giving  due  notice  of  any  change  which  may  be  intro- 
duced. 

3812.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  find  practically,  that  many 
students  do  stay  beyond  the  regular  number  of  years  ? 

—Only  two  cases  came  under  my  notice ; but  I want 
to  show  that.there  is  at  present  no  machinery  for  modi- 
fying the  courses,  and  the  remedy  I suggest  would  be 
either  to  prevent  the  practice  of  degrading,  or  to  modify 
the  courses  from  year  to  year.  I myself  addressed  a 
memorial  to  the  Senate  last  year  pointing  out  this 
inconvenience,  but  I heard  nothing  more  of  it;  and 
this  year,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Lewis,  I made  a 
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The  similar  representation  to  the  Senate,  and  submitted 
Queen’s  drafts  of  courses,  but  I do  not  know  that  any  action 
Galway"'  ^as  ')ecu  ta^en  on  them.  We  find  it  extremely  diffi- 

" cult  to  procure  auy  modification  of  the  courses ; and 

William  I think  further,  that  the  interests  of  the  Colleges  would 
Nesbitt, a.m.  jj0  better  promoted  if  a Board  of  Classical  Studies,  not 
merely  to  change  the  courses  from  year  to  year,  but  to 
exercise  a general  supervision,  were  appointed. 

3813.  Would  you  propose  to  attach  it  as  a sort  of 
Committee  to  the  Senate? — The  scheme  I propose  is, 
that  the  Board  should  consist  of  all  the  Classical  Pro- 
fessors in  the  University,  together  with  one  or  more 
members  of  the  Senate,  whose  attainments  may  qualify 
them  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties.  I may  state,  that 
I have  adopted  this  suggestion  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Cambridge  Commissioners. 

3S14.  Is  there  any  Body  at  Cambridge  which  corres- 
ponds to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University? — No; 
but  it  was  suggested  that  one  or  two  of  the  Heads 
should  be  associated  with  the  Professors. 

3815.  How  many  Classical  Professors  are  there  ? — 
Six ; and  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  the  Board,  I 
recommend  that  one  or  two  members  of  the  Senate 
should  be  selected  to  sit  on  it.  It  is  also  part  of  my 
scheme  that  the  authority  of  the  Board  should  be  deci- 
sive with  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  Classical  studies. 

3816.  Do  you  mean  to  extend  that  authority  to 
regulating  the  curriculum  ? — Only  to  Classical  studies. 

3817.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  not  the  Senate  constitute 
the  Councils  of  the  different  Colleges  temporary  Boards, 
when  they  refer  to  them  for  their  consideration  the 
courses  to  be  adopted  ? — 1 have  been  for  many  years 
striving  to  procure  the  modification  I have  referred  to, 
but  I have  not  succeeded.  I only  adduce  this  as  an 
instance  of  the  want  that  is  felt  for  such  a Board  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Classical  studies.  I think  the  inefficiency  of 
a mere  reference  by  the  Senate  to  individual  Professors, 
and,  in  turn,  of  the  action  of  individual  Professors  upon 
the  Senate,  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  experience. 

3818.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Do  I understand  you  to 
suggest  that  the  Senate  being  now  empowered  by 
Charter  to  direct  the  Examination  for  the  Degree,  you 
consider  that  they  should  make  the  arrangements  for 
that  Examination  upon  the  recommendation  of  a Board 
of  Studies? — I suggest,  that  all  matters  relating  to 
Classical  studies  should  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  a 
Board,  called  the  Board  of  Classical  Studies. 

3819.  Mr.  Price. — Supposing  that  you  could  not 
obtain  a Board  of  Studies,  are  you  in  favor  of  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Professors  on  the  Senate  ? — 1 wish  to 
keep  the  proposition  which  I make  quite  distinct  from 
the  question  of  representation. 

3820.  Mr.  Gibson. — It  was  within  the  President’s 
province  to  bring  the  change  you  have  alluded  to  before 
the  Senate? — No  doubt.  The  President  has  always 
acted  very  courteously  ; but  I wish  to  keep  these  two 
questions  perfectly  distinct.  Even  if  the  Professors 
were  represented  in  the  University,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  a good  thing,  I think  it  would  be  absolutely 
for  the  interest  of  Classical  studies  that  this  Board 
should  be  constituted.  If  the  Commissioners  allow  me 
I will  read  a couple  of  sentences  from  the  Cambridge 
Report,  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a Board  : — 

“ The  use  of  this  Board  would  be  to  regulate  the  extent 
and  character  of  theExaminations,  and  consequently  to  direct 
the  student  in  his  preparation.  But  in  a further  point  of 
view,  a plan  might  be  traced  working  out  a course  of  historical 
and  philosophical  reading,  and  excepting  out  of  the  wide 
range  of  general  examination  such  authors  as  fall  below  the 
standard  of  pure  Classical  taste,  or  such  parts  of  the  writers 
of  the  best  ages  as  are  open  to  objection  upon  moral 
grounds.” 

The  only  other  point  I wish  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioners  is  a matter  already  touched  on 
both  by  the  President  and  Vice-President.  I allude  to 
the  constitution  of  the  College  Council.  My  experience 
of  the  College  Council  leads  me  to  think  it  might  be 
very  much  improved.  There  are  several  anomalies  in 
it.  For  example,  the  Faculty  of  Law  consists  of  but 
two  Professors.  One  cannot  see  how  an  election  can 


take  place  here ; but  further,  even  after  the  election,  The 
the  Faculty  of  Law  which  has  not  turned  out  to  be  so  Queen'3 
important  a department  as  other  departments,  and  is  College, 
not  otherwise  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Colleges  ALWAV| 
as  other  departments,  has  the  same  number  of  represen-  William 
tatires  on  the  Council  as  the  Science,  or  the  Literary 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  Further,  my  own 
Faculty  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  fivo 
members,  one  of  these  being  the  Vice-President.  We 
sometimes  find  ourselves  placed  in  a ludicrous  position 
at  our  elections.  I have  known  this  state  of  things  to 
occur  at  an  election.  Three  members  would  bo  pre- 
sent : one  gentleman  would  propose  another  to  bo  Dean, 
and  the  Chairman  would  be  obliged  to  second  the  motion. 

The  election  of  Deans  in  the  Arts  Faculty  is  almost  a 
farce,  and  is  a mere  matter  of  routine  ; the  Professors 
being  proposed  in  their  order.  It  will  bo  considered  a 
slight  if  any  Professor  is  passed  over  ; and  the  consti- 
tuency is  so  extremely  limited,  public  opinion  cannot 
be  brought  to  bear  at  all.  I think  the  proposition  of 
the  President  of  great  importance — that  the  constituency 
should  consist  of  the  Body  of  Professors.  I would  go 
further,  and  propose  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  should  bo 
absorbed  into  that  of  Arts  ; that  there  should  be,  as  at 
present  in  the  University  College,  London,  a Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Law,  and  that  the  present  division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  be  abolished ; and  that  the  Faculty 
thus  augmented,  be  designated  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Law.  The  reason  I have  for  suggesting  this  arrange- 
ment is,  that  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  important 
Faculty  meetings  are  held,  it  has  been  found  essential 
that  there  should  be  a combination  of  the  two  Divi- 
sions of  the  Faculty.  In  nearly  all  matters  relating 
to  the  courses  of  study,  Science  and  Literature  are 
so  intimately  connected,  that  scarcely  any  thing  can 
be  introduced  affecting  the  one  that  does  not  affect  the 
other.  So  far,  then,  as  the  meetings  of  the  Professors 
for  considering  matters  relating  to  the  well-being  of 
the  College  are  concerned,  it  would,  I think,  be  better 
that  the  entire  of  the  Arts  Professors  should  meet 
together.  I further  propose  that  four  Deans  should  be 
elected  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law,  and  one  from 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  President  has  already 
strongly  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  having  ex- 
perienced men  on  the  Council — men  who  understand 
the  working  of  the  College.  The  inconvenience  of 
annual  changes  is,  that  when  a man  has  learned  his  busi- 
ness he  is  obliged,  or  gets  permission,  to  retire.  I propose 
therefore,  that  the  tenure  of  office  be  so  arranged  that 
only  one  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
andLaw  shall  retire  each  year;  buttliatthe  McdicalDean 
shall  be  annually  elected.  I make  this  distinction  with 
reference  to  him  for  obvious  reasons.  The  duties  of  a 
Dean  are  very  onerous,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  any 
man  of  extensive  practice  to  ask  him  so  much  time 
‘through  a series  of  years.  If  he  makes  a sacrifice  for 
a year  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected.  Lastly,  I am 
strongly  of  opinion,  that  vote  by  ballot  is  very  judicious 
where  the  constituency  is  so  very  small,  and  when  men 
associate  so  much  as  the  Professors  do  here,  and  cannot 
always  understand  the  difference  between  acting  from 
motives  of  private  friendship  and  on  public  grounds. 

I think  we  should  be  more  unshackled,  and  a freer 
choice  would  be  made,  if  we  were  allowed  to  give 
our  votes  secretly.  There  is  a point  affecting  the 
Classical  Professors,  which  has  been  already  touched 
on  by  the  President — namely,  that  when  we  were  ap- 
pointed, the  Classical  course  was  compulsory  on  Medical 
students.  There  was  a falling  off  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classes  after  the  first  year,  which  is  partially 
accounted  for  because  the  Medical  students  were  not 
obliged  after  that  period  to  take  the  Classical  course. 

Our  fees  were  diminished ; and  as  this  is  a matter 
affecting  the  Classical  Professors  as  distinct  from  the 
other  Professors,  I may  mention  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioners. For  the  sake  of  clearness  I shall  prepare  for 
the  Commissioners  a brief  statement  of  the  suggestions 
I have  made  respecting  the  College  and  University 
courses,  and  the  constitution  of  the  College  Council. 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  329. 
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Thf.  Richard  B.  Bagley,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Latin,  sworn  and 
■Queens  examined. 

College, 

(}alwax.  3821.  Mr.  Price — What  is  your  opinion  with  respect 
Richard B ■ to  the  present  curriculum? — Every  observation  almost 
Jiaglcu,  a.m.  t]iaj  j j|[Kj  to  nlil]£0  hag  been  anticipated  by  Professor 
Nesbitt. 

3822.  You  have  heard  an  outline  of  the  curriculum 
proposed  by  Professor  Boole? — The  curriculum  pro- 
posed by  him  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  one. 

3823.  Its  main  features  are  the  compulsory  study  of 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Mathematics  the  First  year, 
while  in  the  Second  and  Third  years  the  student  can 
choose  one  of  three  distinct  lines  of  study — the  Classical 
line,  the  Mathematical  line,  or  the  Natural  Science  line  ? 
— The  principle  seems  to  be  a good  one. 

3824.  May  I ask  you,  with  reference  to  this  Practical 
Course,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
Latin  should  be  made  a part  of  it? — 1 do  not  think  that 
the  introduction  of  Latin  into  this  course  would  exclude 
many.  I think  under  ordinary  circmnslances  the  pupil 
could  learn  as  much  Latin  as  would  be  required  for  a 
Matriculation  Examination. 

3825.  The  primary  schools  in  England,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Privy  Council,  teach  Latin  ? — I do  not 
believe  that  the  schools  under  the  National  Board  in 
this  country  teach  Latin. 

3826.  Supposing  that  a certain  class  of  students  had 
access  to  a particular  course  of  their  own  jn  this  College, 
what  facility  do  you  think  should  be  afforded  to  them 
to  learn  Latin,  so  as  to  obviate  Professor  Nesbitt’s 
objection  to  making  it  part  of  the  course?— I do  not 
think  that  man)'  would  be  excluded  from  this  course. 

3827.  You  admit  the  objection  as  to  exclusion  ; but 
you  parry  it  as  to  numbers? — I do  not  think  that  the 
difficulty  which  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  pupils, 
availing  themselves  of  this  education  in  consequence  of 
the  introduction  of  Latin,  would  be  worth  speaking  of. 

3828.  You  think  that  a knowledge  of  Latin  studied 
for  one  Session  would  be  important  even  in  a mercan- 
tile or  commercial  education? — I do. 

3S29.  Do  you  think  it  would  open  a wide  Literary 
field  to  the  students  ? — I think  so,  even  studied  for  one 
Session. 

3830.  Have  yon  practically  to  reject  many  candidates 
at  Matriculation  for  their  ignorance  of  Latin? — Not 
very  many. 

3S31.  Have  you  been  an  Examiner  in  the  Queen’s 
University? — No.  The  students  come  better  prepared 
for  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  Latin  than  they 
do  in  Greek. 

3832.  Latin  is  a language  much  more  mixed  up  with 
our  own  language? — They  are  not  so  deficient  in  Latin  as 
Professor  Nesbitt  says  they  are  in  Greek.  In  fact,  in 
most  of  the  schools,  even  the  good  Classical  schools, 
a boy  begins  to  learn  Latin,  and  learns  it  for  a con- 
siderable time  before  he  studies  Greek  at  all. 

3833.  That  is  the  case  in  England.  The  knowledge 
of  Greek,  even  in  the  case  of  gentlemen’s  sons  who  go 
to  expensive  schools,  is  far  behind  their  knowledge  of 
Latin  ? — And  thus,  the  boy  who  has  been  but  a short 
time  at  school  will  have  learned  some  Latin,  but  scarcely 
any  Greek. 

3834.  Do  you  concur  in  the  necessity  of  altering  the 
curriculum  ? — Yes. 

3835.  Do  you  think  it  presses  too  much  on  the 
students? — I think  they  have  too  much  to  do. 

3836.  Do  you  think  there  are  too  many  Examina- 
tions in  College  in  the  year  ? — I do  not. 

3837.  The  curriculum  as  worked  out  at  present  en- 
tails an  examination  in  a good  many  subjects  at  the  end 
of  the  Session  ? — I thought  you  meant  Examinations 
during  the  year. 

3838.  You  think  that  one  Pass  or  Sessional  Examin- 
ation is  not  too  much  for  the  Professor  of  Latin  ; but 
the  student  has  got  to  pass  in  five  or  six  other  sub- 
jects?— Understanding  your  question  in  that  way  I 
think  there  are  too  many  Examinations. 

3839.  A proposition  was  made  in  one  of  the  Colleges 
by  which  a certain  amount  of  relief  might  be  given  to 
the  student,  namely,  that  the  Junior  Scholarships  should 


be  given  for  two  years  in  place  of  one  ? — 1 question  the  The 
expediency  of  that  alteration.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  Queen’s 
students  got  Scholarships  for  two  years,  it  would  be  q°j^e’ 
likely  to  make  them  idle  ; and  in  the  next  place  it  would 
prevent  others  from  reading  in  the  hope  of  getting  Richard  B. 
Scholarships.  A man  may  be  beaten  this  year  at  the  *.m. 
Scholarship  Examination,  but  he  may  get  one  next  year, 
which  is  often  the  case. 

3840.  You  find,  then,  there  is  competition  among  the 
students  for  these  Scholarships? — There  is  for  the  Junior 
Scholarships. 

3841.  You  have  not  so  much  competition  for  the 
Senior  Scholarships  ? — No.  With  regard  to  the  Senior 
Scholarships,  it  is  pretty  well  known  at  the  end  of  the 
Third  year  who  is  best  man  in  his  particular  subject  in 
his  year,  and  they  are  practically  decided  by  the  Exa- 
mination at  the  University.  For  instance,  if  a man  at 
the  B.A.  Degree  got  the  highest  Honors  in  Classics,  no 
man  would  think  of  going  in  against  him  for  the  Senior 
Scholarship  in  Classics. 

3842.  In  your  Examination  for  Senior  Scholarships, 
is  your  standard  in  Latin  much  higher  than  that  for 
the  B.A.  Degree  ? — Much  higher. 

3843.  Do  you  mean  the  Pass  Examination  ? — Very 
much  higher.  We  could  never  give  a Senior  Scholar- 
ship for  such  answering  as  would  pass  for  the  Degree. 

I beg  to  mention  that  I consider  the  present  mode  of 
giving  these  Scholarships,  which  lias  been  alluded  to 
also  by  the  Vice-President,  is  liable  to  great  abuse. 

Under  the  present  system  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a man’s  taking  several  Senior  Scholarships  successively, 
and  the  Council  have  no  power  under  the  Statutes  to 
remedy  this  evil. 

3844.  You  have  heard  a suggestion  which  has  been 
made  for  grouping  the  several  Senior  Scholarships  to- 
gether, and  not  awarding  them  for  excellence  in  one  sub- 
ject but  in  many  subjects  ?->— That  might  introduce  com- 
petition. but  the  objection  to  that  plan  is  that  the  Senior 
Scholars  are  supposed  to  be  Assistants  to  the  Professors 
in  particular  departments. 

3845.  Is  that  a great  objection? — I do  not  think 
it  would  be,  unless  the  number  in  the  College  became 
so  large  that  the  Professor  could  not  manage  his  class 
himself. 

3846.  Do  you  see  no  difficulty  in  this  plan  ? — I do 
not  know  that  you  would  do  away  with  the  want  of  com- 
petition, if  you  put  together,  for  instance,  the  Classical 
Languages  and  the  Modern  Languages,  and  gave  one 
Scholarship  for  them.  I thinkdt  would  be  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  at  the  end  of  the  Third  year,  it  would  be 
known  who  was  the  best  man  in  all  these  subjects. 

3847.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I believe  you  were  a 
student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork? — Yes. 

3S4S.  And  attained  Literary  distinctions  at  that  Col- 
lege ? — Yes. 

3849.  Is  it  your  opinion, or  did  youfeel  when  pursuing 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  curriculum  for  the 
Degree  of  A.B.  in  the  Queen’s  University  that  it  was 
unreasonably  severe? — Practically  I did  not  feel  it,  be- 
cause there  were  a great  many  of  the  subjects  I did  not 
read  at  all.  The  Natural  Sciences  I paid  scarcel}'  any 
attention  to.  I disregarded  them,  in  fact,  altogether. 

3850.  You  had,  of  course,  to  pass  the  Sessional  Exami- 
nation in  these  subjects? — I did  that  by  the  aid  of  a 
friend  who  knew  these  subjects  well.  In  reading  them 
he  would  mark  out  for  me  what  I should  read  for  the 
Examinations,  and  I did  so.  He  marked  out  a few 
things  which  lie  thought  likely  to  be  asked.  I at- 
tended the  lectures  regularly,  and  learned  what  I could 
from  them. 

3851.  As  a general  rule,  I presume,  you  did  not  con- 
sider the  obligation  to  pass  in  these  subjects,  in  pursuing 
your  College  course,  any  great  advantage? — No. 

3852.  You  prefer  that  the  student  should  be  allowed 
to  pursue  a particular  branch  which  ho  has  made  the 
object  of  his  study? — I think,  practically,  he  can  do  so 
by  doing  as  I did  ; he  can  attend  the  lectures,  learn  as 
much  as  possible  from  them,  and  a person  who  knew 
the  subjects  well  could  easily  point  out  what  he  would 
be  asked. 

3853.  Does  attendance  on  those  subjects  which  the 
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candidate  does  not  eventually  select  to  be  examined  in  for 
tlie  Degree  materially  interfere  with  his  devoting  him- 
self to  particular  branches  of  study? — Attendance  on  lec- 
tures does  not  so  interfere.  I should  think  all  the  lec- 
tures do  not  require  more  than  four  hours  a day. 

3854.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  any  means  of  knowing 
the  number  of  Classical  schools  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try ? — I am  very  little  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the 
country.  I know  nothing  of  any  schools  except  one  in 
the  town  of  Galway,  which  I believe  to  be  a good  school. 

3855.  You  cannot  speak  as  to  the  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing Classical  knowledge? — No. 

3856.  Mr.  Price. — You  do  not  appear  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  certificates  of  the  Professors,  which  are 
returned  to  the  University,  that  the  subjects  not  requir- 
ed for  Examination  have  been  fairly  studied? — My  im- 
pression is,  that  in  most  cases  where  a man  has  been 
studying  very  hard  in  other  subjects  they  would  be  dis- 
posed to  deal  very  leniently  with  him ; but  I think  if  a 
man  studied  seriously  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
he  could  not  get  over  them  all. 


William  Nesbitt,  A.M.,  &c.,  further  examined. 

3857.  I wish  to  state  that  I differ  in  opinion  from  Mr. 
Bagley  as  to  the  Senior  Scholarships.  At  present  I find 
the  amount  of  attainment  in  the  students  so  widely  differ- 
ent that  I am  obliged  to  have  no  fewer  than  five  classes. 
Under  these  circumstances  I have  called  in  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Senior  Scholar,  as  I was  entitled  to  do. 
I could  not  attend  these  five  classes  unless  I had  his 
assistance ; and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  Senior  Scho- 
larships, as  at  present  arranged,  work  remarkably  well 
in  my  department. 


Augustus  Bensbach,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages, 
sworn  and  examined. 

3858.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages 1 — Yes. 

3859.  What  Languages  do  you  teach  ? — I teach  Erenck 
and  German. 

3860.  Have  you  many  pupils  learning  German  ? — ■ 
Not  many ; but  they  are  very  good  ones. 

3861.  How  do  you  find  the  pupils  prepared  who  come 
to  the  College  ? — As  to  German,  nil ; as  to  French,  very 
little — in  fact,  so  little  that  I have  to  give  elemen- 
tary lectures  in  the  French  class,  and  also  in  the  German 
class,  in  addition  to  my  usual  lectures.  Formerly  I had 
the  assistance  of  a Senior  Scholar. 

3862.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — There  are  upwards  of 
twenty  students  attending  all  your  classes? — Nearly 
thirty. 

3863.  The  Medical  students  are  obliged  to  attend 
your  lectures  ? — Yes  ; and  I give  them  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  class  business,  lectures  on  some  Medical 
work. 

3864.  Have  you  any  Non-Matriculated  students? — 
I have  at  present  one  Non-Matriculated  student  attend- 
ing the  French  class ; but,  I may  add,  the  German  class 
is  generally  taken  voluntarily;  and,  therefore,  the 
students  in  it  may  be  considered,  in  some  respects, 
Non-Matriculated  students. 

3865.  Have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  address 
to  the  Commissioners  ? — I have,  my  Lord.  I am,  per- 
haps, as  you  are  aware,  a native  of  Germany ; and  I 
studied  in  the  German  University  of  Heidelberg.  I 
have  travelled  much ; I have  seen  nearly  all  the  German 
Universities  ; I have  seen  some  of  Italy ; I have  seen 
some  of  France,  and  some  of  England  ; and.  it  strikes 
me  that  our  University  comes  nearest  to  the  German  or 
French  Universities ; and  it  also  strikes  me,  the  mistake 
which  has  been  committed  all  through  in  the  educational 
system  of  this  University  is,  the  wish  to  do  the  same  as 
is  done  in  the  Dublin  University,  or  even  to  do  the  same 
as  is  done  in  the  English  Universities,  or  in  University 


College,  London.  It  strikes  me  that  the  materials  The 
are  different.  The  English  Universities  are  generally  Queen’s 
attended;  either  by  rich  men’s  sons,  or  by  those  who  wish  ^ollece, 
to  devote  themselves  to  a particular  profession.  In  WAY' 
Dublin  a similar  course  is  pursued.  University  Col-  Augustus 
lege,  London,  is  also  attended  by  the  higher  classes — ^eiisbacii, 
by  the  richer  classes  of  the  great  metropolis.  We 
have  here  quite  a different  class  to  teach.  The  system 
of  the  ancient  Universities  is  general  education — the 
system  of  the  Continent  is  specialities — a special  edu- 
cation by  which  a man  may  earn  his  livelihood.  I think 
we  make  a mistake  in  trying  to  adapt  our  system  too 
much  to  the  English  system,  and  to  the  Trinity  College 
system,  quite  forgetting  that  we  have  a different  class  of 
persons  to  deal  with.  The  course  pursued  in  Germany 
is  this.  The  student  pursues  the  curriculum  of  the 
Lyceum  or  Gymnasium,  which  may  be  translated  by 
the  term  Public  School,  or  large  Grammar  School. 

When  he  has  finished  the  curriculum  at  the  Gymnasium 
or  Lyceum,  he  passes  an  Examination,  and  gets  what 
is  equivalent  to  a Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  the  Queen’s 
University.  As  soon  as  he  enters  the  University,  he 
branches  off  into  the  pursuit  which  he  is  intended  to 
study  for  the  necessities  of  life ; but  he  gives  up  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  completely,  and  I may  add 
of  Mathematics.  The  Medical  student  no  longer  attends 
Greek  or  Latin,  nor  does  the  Mathematician,  nor  does 
the  Law  student.  If  the  student  is  intended  for  the  Poly- 
technic Schools,  which  are  excellent  establishments  in 
their  way,  he  goes  to  a Polytechnic  School,  and  branches 
off  into  his  particular  line.  This  is  then  a general  out- 
line]: the  student  passes  his  B.A.  Examination — that 
is,  an  Examination  equal  to  our  Degree  Examination — 
and  then  prosecutes  his  particular  line  of  studies  at 
the  University.  In  some  of  the  States  of  Germany 
there  is  no  Degree  required,  but  there  is  a severe 
Examination.  I now  pass  to  the  French  system.  The 
French  system  has  two  branches,  in  one  of  which  is  ob- 
tained the  Baccalaurdat  es  Lettres,  and  in  the  other, 
the  Baccalaurdat  es  Sciences ; but  again,  this  is  the 
result  of  the  Lyceum,  and  not  of  the  Faculties;  but  the 
Licence  is  given  as  the  result  of  University  studies. 

The  student  who  studies  for  a Licence  in  Science  does 
not  attend  Greek  or  Latin.  The  principal  feature  of 
these  two  systems  is,  that  once  you  enter  the  Univer- 
sity you  can  abandon  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  I 
would  suggest  a curriculum  which  would,  perhaps, 
answer  well  thepurposes  of  Ireland ; because  in  Ireland 
we  always  have  a middle  class  to  supply  the  classes  at- 
tending our  Colleges.  Therefore,  I would  then,  in  the 
first  place,  suggest  that  we  should  have  a Matriculation 
class — that  is,  a class  for  young  men  who  had  not, 
perhaps,  obtained  sufficient  information,  even  at  the 
National  Schools.  They  might  attend  the  Professors  of 
this  College  for  a year,  and  then  be  prepared  for  Matri- 
culation. I would  next  suggest  the  division  of  the 
curriculum  into  three  parts — the  first  being  Literature 
or  Philology.  A man  at  the  end  of  the  Third  or  Fourth 
year  would  be  then  in  a position  to  earn  a livelihood 
with  credit  to  himself  and  honor  to  the  College.  The 
studies  which  I would  suggest  for  Philology  or  Litera- 
ture would  principally  embrace  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
and  German,  and  English  Histoi'y.  I would  then  add 
some  of  the  Sciences  ; and  in  the  Fourth  year,  I would 
add  the  Celtic  Languages,  because,  I think  Her  Majesty 
having  appointed  Professors  of  Languages,  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  scholar  to  look  to  the  Literature 
and  Philology  of  his  native  Language.  A good  deal 
may  be  gained  in  respect  to  Philology,  by  the  study  of 
the  Celtic  Languages.  I would  like  to  have  Fourth- 
year  Senior  Scholarships.  I would  divide  the  Fourth 
year’s  studies  into  two  branches,  one  more  devoted  to 
Philology,  and  the  other  more  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 
philosophical  nature,  with  an  outline  of  Jurisprudence. 

I would  classify  the  Sciences  into  two  great  branches — 
into  the  Physical  Science  branch,  and  into  the  Natural 
Science  branch.  The  Matriculation  of  course  would 
exist  in  all  the  three  branches  in  the  same  way  as 
hitherto,  with  this  distinction,  that  I would  allow 
the  student  in  Science  to  omit  Greek,  if  he  attended 
voluntarily  a course  of  Greek  with  the  Greek  Pro- 
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The  feasor,  which  I would  consider  to  bo  equal  to  an 
Queen’s  Examination  in  Greek.  In  the  Physical  branch  I would 
GAiWAY.'  ^evoto  particular  attention  to  Natural  Philosophy,  to 

Mathematics,  Pure  and  Applied,  to  Chemistry,  to  the 

Augustus  outlines  of  Engineering,  and  to  Practical  Chemistry 
Bmtxioli,  jn  the  Laboratory.  I would  add,  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, that  I think  the  fee  in  the  Laboratory  for 
Chemistry  is  far  too  high  for  this  part  of  Ireland.  This 
fee  is  not  regulated  by  the  Statutes',  but  has  been  made 
by  the  Professors  of  Chemistry,  I understand ; therefore 
it  can  bo  altered.  In  the  Fourth  year  I would  still  have 
Laboratory  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  ; and  I 
would  add  Mineralogy.  The  course  I have  here  shaped 
out  would  be  suited  to  students  who  might  wish  to  apply 
themselves  principally  to  Chemistry;  and  when  they 
had  finished  their  Fourth  year,  if  they  proceeded  to 
Manchester  or  some  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns, 
they  would  be  able  to  support  themselves,  and  would 
find  a large  field  for  their  energies.  Another  field  open 
to  them  would  be  mining,  because,  according  to  my 
scheme,  they  would  understand  the  Chemistry  of 
Minerals.  The  Natural  Science  branch  would  com- 
prise, perhaps,  in  the  First  year  the  Languages  and 
Mathematics,  and  I would  tlieu  apply  my  attention 
chiefly  to  Zoology,  Botany,  Physical  Geography,  Mi- 
neralogy, Histology,  Palaeontology,  and  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physiology.  In  this  way,  instead  of  giving 
a man  merely  the  fine  title  of"  B.A.,  you  would 
fit  him  for  life;  and  that,  in  my.  opinion,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Queen’s  University.  With  regard  to  the 
Queen’s  University,  it  appears  to  me  very  necessary 
that  new  blood  should  be  infused  into  the  Senate.  In 
looking  over  the  attendance  at  meetings,  I find  that  the 
number  of  members  at  any  time  assembled  has  not 
been  very  large ; and  that  occasionally  they  have 
not  been  able  to  form  a quorum,  the  quorum  being  five. 
If  a Professor,  as  a representative  member,  be  chosen 
from  each  of  the  Colleges,  a quorum  will  be  easily 
obtained.  I should  also  suggest,  if  the  President 
cannot  attend  at  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  that  lie 
should  give  notice  to  the  Vice-President.  You  will 
find,  in  referring  to  the  Charter,  that  the  Colleges  are 
to  be  represented  at  every  meeting  of  the  Senate ; and 
if  the  President  cannot  attend,  then  the  Vico-President 
is  to  take  his  place.  I may  state  also,  in  referring 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees 
in  Frauce,  that  the  Matriculation  course  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  course  in  France.  The 
students  may  come  up  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
University  for  examination,  viva  voce  and  in  writing. 
The  writing  must  be  first,  and  if  they  do  not  pass  in 
that,  they  cannot  present  themselves  for  the  viva  voce 
Examination. 

386G.  Mr.  Price.— At  what  age  is  the  Baccalaurdat 
attained  generally?— The  students  are  generally  from 
seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age. 

3867 . Your  notion  of  these  Colleges  would  be  to  make 
them  three  Practical  Schools,  fitting  men  for  thepractical 
departments  of  life — not  admitting  to  a general  or 
liberal  education  ? — Excuse  me ; the  education  I pro- 
pose to  give  would  be  liberal. 

38GS.  We  generally  speak  of  a liberal  education  as 
not  being  designed  fora  particular  objector  a particular 
profession.  You  say  a man  is  to  go  to  the  study  of 
Chemistry  who  means  to  live  by  teaching,  for  instance, 
Chemistry  or  other  practical  subjects.  • You  wo,uld  have 
a practical  .course  of  that  sort,  and  your  first,  or  Philo- 
logical course,  would  be  your  liberal  branch  ?' Yes. 

3869.  The  Literary  or  Philological  course  would" not 
be  a study  for  a particular  object?— The  head  master 
of  a Grammar  School  is  a high  position. 

3870.  No  doubt ; but  what  I mean  is,  you  must  have 
a place  where  persons  not  designed  for  any  particular 
profession  or  branch  will  be  educated?— The 'PkiloWists 
of  Germany  are  very  distinguished  men. 

. 3fi71.  The  mass  of  students  here  would  not  have  any 
inducement  to  enter  the  class  of  Philology.  In  England 
and  Ireland  there  are  no  great  posts  winch  demand  great 
Philologists  ?— There  are  a great  many  schools  in  En-- 
land,  for  which  head  masters  are  required. 

3872.  Where  are  the  general  students  to  go,  who  do 


not  mean  to  be  head  masters,  or  practical  Chemists  ? The 
Where  are  your  mercantile  or  your  gentleman  class  to  Queen’s 
go? — There  is  a course  which  will  be  introduced  by  Coi.eece, 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  for  those  intended  for  CtALWAY' 
commercial  and  other  pursuits.  Av/nistus 

3873.  Where  would  you  put  the  country  gentleman’s  /1,mbac,‘’ 
son,  who  does  not  mean  to  be  a teacher,  and  who  does  M'D’ 
not  mean  to  be  a Philologist?— Supposing  Philology  to 

be  the  first  branch,  according  to  my  system  I would 
give  him  Greek,  Latin,  English  Composition,  French, 
and  Mathematics.  I think  this  line  of  study,  if  properly 
pursued,  would  do  credit  to  any  country  gentleman.  In 
the  next  year  I would  add  a higher  French  course, 
and  German,  Logics,  and  the  outlines  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  Third  year  I would  have  an  advanced  German 
course,  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  or  the 
Natural  Sciences.  I may  add,  that  the  plan  which  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  will  introduce  to  you  has  my 
approval,  with  one  slight  exception,  that  instead  of  going 
to  the  University  for  a Diploma,  I would  suggest  that 
a Certificate  should  be  given  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
which  would  save  the  young  men  the  trouble  of  going 
up  to  the  University. 

3874.  You  think  the  present  Arts  course  is  not  suffi- 
ciently Ileal — not  adapted  to  special  wants? — It  makes 
a poor  man,  a poor  gentleman,  that  is  a man  not  fit  to 
earn  his  bread.  I wish  to  bring  before  you  another 
subject.  At  the  last  meeting  of  our  Library  Committee, 
of  which  I am  a member,  I proposed  that  the  Library 
ought  to  be  more  open,  in  some  way,  to  the  public  than 
it  is  at  present.  No  one  here  is  allowed  to  take  out  a 
work  except  the  Professors,  Officers,  and  Students,  under 
certain  restrictions.  Having  seen  many  Libraries  on 
the  Continent,  I know  how  excellently  it  would  work,  if 
we  made  arrangements  by  which  to  diffuse  knowledge 
among  the  different  classes  of  society.  Of  course,  the 
liberty  to  allow  the  public,  generally,  access  to  the 
Library,  should  be  on  certain  conditions,  to  be  settled 
by  the  College  Council. 

3875.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  mean  that  the  books 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  College,  or  that  the  public 
should  have  the  opportunity  of  consulting  the  Library? 

— The  public  has  this  advantage,  in  this  way,  at  the 
present  moment,  that  any  gentleman  who  is  a Non-Ma- 
triculated  student  can  take  a book,  by  depositing  fifteen 
shillings. 

3870.  Do  you  wish  that  the  public,  generally,  should 
have  the  privilege  of  getting  from  the  Library  any 
books  they  required,  and  of  bringing  them  where  they 
chose,  provided  they  returned  them  ? — Yes,  under  certain 
restrictions.  This  is  the  case  on  the  Continent. 

3877.  Mr.  Price. — Would  you  require  the  students 
who  presented  themselves  at  the  Uuiversity  Examina- 
tion to  give  an  exposition  in  History  ? — I would.  That 
is  part  of  the  Examination  for  the  Baccalaur6at  bs  Let- 
tres.  This  Examination  is  first  in  writing,  and  next 
orally.  At  the  Examination  in  writing  the  student 
has  to  translate  from  French  into  Latin,  and  to  write 
either  a Latin  or  a French  composition.  He  is  allowed 
the  use  of  a Latin  dictionary.  The  chief  part  of  the  Oral 
Examination  is  divided  into  three  divisions — Logics  ; 

History  and  Geography;  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and 
Elementary  Physics. 

387S.  Some  of  the  questions  in  Logic  aud  History, 
which  I see  set  down  for  the  examination  of  Baccalaur&it 
es  Lettrcs,  are  far  above  the  range  of  your  Matriculation 
Examination  ?--I  do  not  allude  to  individual  questions. 

3879.  I thought  you  said  that  the  attainment  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Baccalaurfiat  es  Lottres  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  candidates  for  Matriculation 
here.  I now  understand  you  to  say  that  they  are 
examiued  in  the  same  subjects  ? — I mean  the  subjects 
aro  nearly  the  same  as  those  examined  in  by  us  at  our 
Matriculation  Examination. 

3SS0.  The  Commissioners  understood  you  to  mean 
that  the  person  who  passed  your  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation would  be  on  a par,  in  point  of  knowledge,  with 
the  person  who  obtained  the  Baccalaurdat  es  Lettres  ? — 

I wish  distinctly  to  state,  that  what  I mean  is,  the  sub- 
jects of  Examination  are  nearly  the  same.  I am  not 
the  Examiner  in  Mathematics,  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  or 
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The  iu  any  part  of  the  Matriculation  course  here ; hut  I 
Queen's  wish  it  to  he  understood  that  there  is  no  very  con- 
Gaiwa^’  sMerable  difference  between  the  Matriculation  Exami- 

‘ * ‘ nation  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  the  Baccalaurdat  bs 

Augustus  Letters  Examination  in  France. 

Jiensbach, 


O'Bdrne 
Crowe,  a.b. 


John  O'Beime  Crowe,  A.B.,  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Lan- 
guages, sworn  and  examined. 

3881.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  the  Celtic 
Languages  ? — Yes. 

3882.  Have  you  any  class  this  year  ? — No. 

3883.  How  long  have  you  been  Professor? — Since 
May,  1856. 

3S84.  Have  you  had  any  pupils  since  you  became 
Professor? — No  ; but  there  are  two  or  three  that  intend 
to  give  in  their  names. 

3SS5.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  being  able  to  form 
a class? — Indeed  I think  there  will  be  great  difficulty. 

3886.  You  stood  an  examination  for  your  Chair? — 
Yes. 

3887.  "Where  did  you  receive  your  instruction  ? — 
I graduated  from  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

388S.  Did  you  study  under  Professor  O’Donovan  ? — 
No : I have  studied  Celtic  myself.  I have  spoken  it 
from  childhood. 

3889.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Do  you  happen  to  know 
whether  there  are  many  students  in  the  College  able 
to  speak  Celtic? — I know  that  some  are.  There  is  no 
inducement  held  out  to  the  students  in  the  College  to 
take  voluntarily  the  Celtic  class.  No  matter  how  use- 
ful that  class  may  be,  if  the  students  are  not  obliged  to 
take  it,  they  will  not  do  so.  If  a Scholarship  was 
attached  to  my  department,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  I 
am  confident  there  would  be  students  in  it. 

3890.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  a sufficient  knowledge  of 
Celtic  may  be  obtained,  for  carrying  on  ordiuary  com- 
munication with  the  persons  even  in  a district  where 
no  other  language  is  spoken,  although  the  student  has 
not  learned  to  read  or  write  it? — Yes  ; verbal  commu- 
nication. 

3891.  Is,  practically,  the  Celtic  Language,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life,  read  or  studied,  except  in  ancient 
works? — There  are  several  printed  books  of  Modern 
Irish. 

3892.  Are  they  in  ordinary  practical  use  in  the 
country? — They  are  very  little  studied.  More  than  half 
the  population  of  Connaught  can  speak  Irish,  but,  per- 
haps, not  two  hundred  of  them  can  read  it. 

3893.  A person,  no  matter  of  what  grade  in  life,  in 
the  Province  of  Connaught,  who  knew  the  English 
Language,  would  not  necessarily  require  to  be  enabled 
to  write  the  Celtic  Language  ? — No.  All  the  communi- 
cations are  principally  kept  up  in  English.  I do  not 
know  any,practical  utility  there  is  in  the  Celtic  Language, 
except  to  those  who  at  present  cannot  speak  English,  or 
understand  it ; but  I would  respectfully  suggest,  that  if 
the  Celtic  Professorship  be  maintained  in  the  Colleges, 
as  I hope  it  will,  there  should  be  some  arrangement 
made,  similar  to  that  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by 
which  the  man  who  knows  Irish  best  at  his  first  en- 
trance, becomes  what  is  called  an  Irish  Scholar.  If  no 
independent  Scholarship  were  established,  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  by  which  a Classical  or  Science 
Scholarship  might  be  combined  with  an  Irish  Scholar- 
ship, for  Philological  purposes.  It  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  that  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  Language  is  in- 
dispensable to  a proper  study  of  Philology.  There  is 
scarcely  a Continental  Scholar,  at  present,  of  the  slight- 
est reputation,  that  does  not  know  Celtic.  If  it  were 
only  for  the  purpose  I have  referred  to,  the  study  of 
the  Irish  Language  should  be  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged. 

3894.  Mr.  Trice. — Asa  great  branch  of  Philology? 
— Yes. 

3895.  Mr.  Gibson — If  such  a Professorship  did  not 
exist  as  the  one  you  now  hold,  would  you  have  devoted 
so  much  of  your  attention  to  Irish  as  you  have  done? — 


I never  thought  of  this  Professorship  till  two  days  before  The 
my  appointment.  I heard  of  the  vacancy  accidentally,  Queen’s 
and  I went  in  for  the  examination.  I studied  Irish  for  College,, 
Philological  purposes,  and  for  facilitating  my  study  of  ~ LWAY- 
Sanscrit.  John 

3896.  Chairman. — By  whom  were  you  examined 
previously  to  being  appointed? — Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Graves, 
and  Dr.  O’Donovan. 

3897.  Mr.  Gibson. — Has  there  not  been  a great  num- 
ber of  manuscripts  in  the  Irish  Language  discovered 
latterly? — They  are  turning  up  in  the  various  Conti- 
nental Colleges,  and  it  is  very  unwise  that  proper 
encouragement  is  not  given  to  the  study  of  Irish,  as  soon 
there  will  not  be  found  men  capable  of  unravelling  them. 

3898.  They  are  important,  as  containing  a great  deal 
of  valuable  historical  information  ? — Yes. 

3S99.  Mr.  Pince. — You  look  upon  this  Chair  as  a 
great  Philological  Chair,  not  a practical  one? — There 
could  not  be  any  thing  practical  done,  so  far  as  Irish  is 
concerned,  within  tlio  walls  of  the  College. 

3900.  This  Scholarship  which  you  have  referred  to, 
would  be  taken  by  a person  who  intended  to  devote  his 
life  to  Philology? — It  would  encourage  the  study  of 
Irish  in  those  students  who  had  a turn  for  it.  There  is 
one  subject  which  I would  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  Commissioners.  I would  suggest  that  the  students 
of  this  College  should  be  afforded  some  facility  for  the 
study  of  Sanscrit. 

3901.  Mr.  Gibson — Is  it  not  required  for  the  East 
India  Civil  Service?— It  is  with  that  view  I make  the 
suggestion.  It  is  not  fair  that  the  student  of  Queen’s 
College  should  not  have  the  opportunity  of  turning  375 
marks  to  account,  just  as  well  as  the  students  of  the 
English  or  Dublin  Universities. 

3902.  Have  you  any  young  men  in  the  College  pre- 
paring for  the  Examination  by  the  India  Board  ? — Some 
went  to  that  Examination  before  I came  to  this  College. 

3903.  What  is  your  suggestion  with  regard  to  San- 
scrit?— That  there  should  be  either  lectures  given  in  it, 
or  a Professor  appointed. 

3904.  Chairman. — Could  it  be  combined  with  your 
Professorship  ? — I dare  say  it  might.  I understand  that 
in  some  parts- of  India  there  are  four  distinct  dialects, 
and  that  a person  acquainted  with  Sanscrit  can  master 
any  of  them  with  the  same  ease  as  a Classical  student 
acquires  Italian  or  French. 

3905.  Have  you  any  opportunity  for  giving  lectures 
to  the  students  here  in  Sanscrit? — No;  because  as  I 
would  have  only  one  or  two,  my  fee  should  be  exorbi- 
tant in  order  to  remunerate  me. 

3906.  When  it  becomes  more  generally  known  that 
such  an  advantage  is  to  be  gained  at  these  Competitive 
Examinations,  it  may  be  presumed  a larger  number  of 
students  will  come  forward  to  qualify  themselves  in  it  ? 

— Yes.  As  the  curriculum  has  been  so  much  spoken  of, 
and  as  I had  the  opportunity  of  practically  testing  it, 
having  studied  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  I may  be 
permitted  to  make  a few  observations  respecting  it. 

During  my  connexion  with  Belfast  College  I attended 
private  tuitions,  and  also  the  lectures  of  my  class.  I 
never  missed  a year,  and  I obtained  several  distinctions 
with  perfect  ease.  Therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
curriculum  is  not  too  severe.  I never  knew  of  a dili- 
gent student  being  plucked,  either  at  College  or  at  the 
Queen’s  University ; and  if  you  lower  the  standard  for 
the  Degree,  you  will  just  do  what  some  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  Colleges  would  be  very  glad  of — reduce 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  Irish  Grammar  Schools. 

3907.  Mr.  Price. — The  various  plans  which  have  been 
laid  before  us  did  not  contemplate  a lowering  of  the 
standard,  but  giving  the  student  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  a greater  knowledge  in  particular  branches, 
by  not  studying  so  many  at  the  same  time  ? — My  opinion 
is,  if  the  standard  of  entrance  was  made  equal  to  the 
standard  of  the  First-year  Scholarships,  very  few  would 
be  plucked. 

3908.  Where  would  you  get  the  students  in  that 
case  ? — If  we  cannot  now,  we  will. 

3909.  Mr.  Gibson. — Your  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  until  the  standard  of  education  is  brought 
to  a proportionate  height  with  that  of  the  College,  than 
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The  to  lower  the  present  standard,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
Queen's  temporary  advantage? — That  is  my  opinion. 

Galway’  3910.  Mr.  Price — Do  you  not  think  that  by  reducing 
’ the  present  curriculum  to  one-lialf,  and  getting  far  more 
Mn  knowledge  in  the  subjects  studied,  you  would,  practi- 
<Cmce! a.b.  ca^3r>  ra'se  the  standard? — I believe  that  the  rejection  of 
any  of  the  branches  in  the  curriculum  would  leave  a 
blank  in  the  education  of  the  student,  which  in  afterlife 
ho  could  never  supply.  I think  it  better  that  a person 
should  leave  College  pretty  fairly  qualified  in  a good 
many  subjects  than  thoroughly  made  up  in  one. 

3911.  Mr.  Gibson. — Can  you  say  whether  your  views 
are  approved  of  by  those  young  men  who  have  obtained 
Honors  in  College? — I think  so.  I have  heard  a good 
deal  during  the  course  of  the  Inquiry  as  to  Practical 
Schools,  and  as  to  persons  who  entered  College  with  the 
view  of  getting  the  Degree  going  away  without  it.  I 
never  knew  a person  who  did  not  enter  with  the  inten- 
tion of  getting  a Degree  or  Diploma. 

3912.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — What  is  it,  then,  which 
prevents  them  from  proceeding  to  the  Degree,  for  noto- 
riously the  number  who  graduate  in  the  University  is 
small? — After  the  comparisons  which  Ihave  heard  drawn 
to-day  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  6ay  the  number  is 
small.  There  may  be  several  causes  to  prevent  the 
numbers  being  equal  to  what  were  expected,  but  I do 
not  think  it  is  cither  the  expense  or  the  severity  of  the 
study.  I would  prefer,  if  any  change  were  made  in  the 
curriculum,  that  it  should  be  extended  to  four  years.  I 
believe  there  is  no  man,  who  is  a student  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  who  would  not  be  willing  to  incur  the  expense 
of  an  additional  year. 

3913.  Mr.  Price. — But  the  students  leave  the  Second 
and  Third  years  ? — I do  not  think  they  leave  cither  on 
account  of  the  severity  of  the  Examinations,  or  the 
greatness  of  the  expense. 

3914.  Still  the  palpable  fact  is,  that  the  number  of 


students  who  take  the  B.A.  Degree,  compared  with  the  The 
number  who  enter  the  Colleges,  is  very  small  ? — I can-  Queen’s 
not  account  for  it.  I never  heard  my  fellow-students  College, 
say  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  studies  Galway. 
that  they  left.  j0jin 

3915.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  what  reason  they  (^Jieirve 
assign  for  not  going  to  the  Degree  ? — I often  heard  them  Orowe'  A-B- 
say,  “I  don’t  intend  going  up  this  year,  I will  go  up 

next  year,”  and  so  on. 

3916.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  not  the  inducements  now 
held  out  to  young  men  to  enter  mercantile  life  or  follow 
other  avocations  presenting  the  immediate  prospect  of  a 
settlement  in  life,  been  a great  means  of  drawing  young- 
men  away  before  they  have  completed  their  College- 
course  ? — There  have  been  several  instances  of  that,  to 
my  own  knowledge,  in  Belfast  College. 

3917.  Mr.  Price. — As  the  system  works  at  present 
you  have  a number  of  persons  who  come  here  with  the 
intention  of  taking  the  Degree,  but  who  go  off  with  a 
broken  education  ? — I cannot  account  for  it. 

3918.  The  only  remedy  is,  to  alter  the  curriculum,  or  to 
devise  further  inducements  ? — I cannot  specify  any  par- 
ticular cause  for  the  students  not  proceeding  to  the 
Degree.  I only  give  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that  the- 
curriculum  is  not  the  cause. 

3919.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  think  that  altering  the 
curriculum  would  induce  them  to  go  forward  to  the 
Degree? — I do  not  think  it  would  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  that  respect. 

3920.  Mr.  Price — Even  though  by  an  alteration  in 
the  curriculum,  you  did  not  make  them  stay  the  full 
period,  still  the  improvement  might  be  such,  that 
those  who  went  away  in  the  Second  year  would  have 
an  education  which  would  be  more  complete  and  useful 
to  them  than  the  one  they  leave  with  at  present? — I 
do  not  know  whether  the  advantage  thus  gained  would 
not  be  counteracted  by  disadvantages  in  other  respects. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

Galway  (Second  Day),  March  19th,  1857. 


Present : The  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; 

Mr.  Ross, 

George  Johnston  Allman,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
sworn  and  examined. 

George  3921 . Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Mathematics? 

AlCm!  Lord- , 

LL.i>.  3922.  It  you  have  any  statement  to  make  to,  the 

Commissioners  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  it  ? — In 
the  first  place,  I wish  to  make  a remark  in  reference  to 
a statement  T heard,  in  the  course  of  the  Inquiry,  con- 
cerning the  Mathematical  class.  I believe  something 
has  been  said  as  to  a falling-off  in  the  Mathematical 
class.  I have  recently  consulted  my  roll  book,  and  I 
find  that  there  are  thirty-four  students  in  Mathematics 
this  year;  of  these,  two  are  Non- Matriculated,  and  the 
remainder  Matriculated  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
including  the  School  of  Engineering.  Now,  if  the  table 
containing  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  since  the  opening  of  the 
College  bo  referred  to,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  first 
two  years  the  number  of  students  was  larger  than  at 
any  after  period.  This  increase  has  been  sufficiently 
accounted  for,  and,  therefore,  I will  not  enter  into  it. 
However,  since  that  I found  the  numbers  are  twenty- 
eight,  twenty-eight,  twenty-seven,  twenty-eight,  and  last 
year  twenty-five.  With  regard  to  the  last  two  years, 

I want  to  put  this  point,  respecting  the  falliug-off.  The 
students 

3923.  I do  not  think  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  numbers  had  fallen  off? — I may  be  allowed  to 
remark  that  our  students  did  not  fall  off  in  Mathematics 
at  the  time  when  the  students  in  other  departments  fell 
oil'  to  a remarkable  extent.  I may  state  to  the  Com- 
missioners, that  I have,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  my 


Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson,  and 
Secretary. 

colleagues,  prepared  a scheme  fox  a new  School  of  Science  George 
and  Modern  Literature.  It  is,  in  fact,  nearly  the  same  J°l‘"ston- 
as  Professor  Nesbitt  s scheme.  Before  noticing  it  I llj)?"’ 
beg  to  state  the  points  which  I wish  to  give  evi- 
dence respecting first,  the  proposed  course  for  this 
School  of  bcience  and  Modern  Literature,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  that,  I will  take  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing; second,  the  course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which 
will  necessitate  some  remarks  as  to  the  relation  between 
the  Colleges  aud  the  Senate  ; next,  some  remarks  con- 
cerning^ the  Senate  itself;  and  lastly,  some  remarks 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Faculties  and  the 
Council.  These  are  the  points  which  I was  prepared 
to  lay  before  the  Commissioners ; but  in  consequence 
of  some  statements  which  were  made  yesterday  re- 
specting Trinity  College,  I would  like  to  make  some 
observations  relative  to  that  Institution.  I entered 
Trinity  College  in  the  year  1S39.  After  I took  my 
Degree  in  1844, 1 lived  in  Trinity  College,  until  my 
appointment  here,  in  December,  1S53.  I have,  there- 
fore, some  experience  of  Trinity  College ; and  the  result 
of  that  experience  I wish  to  lay  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. I would  not  have  myself  introduced  the  sub- 
ject of  Trinity  College,  but 

3924.  The  Commissioners  arc  ready  to  receive  any 

suggestions  you  have  to  make,  or  auy  explanation  of 
evidence  which  they  have  received ; but  they  do  not 
think  R necessary  to  go  into  the  constitution  of  Trinity 
College  ?— What  I mean  to  say  is  this,  that  I,  myself 
would  not  have  made  any  comparison  with  Trinity 
College J 

3925.  The  Commissioners  do  not  require,  on  this 
occasion,  to  institute  any  comparison  with  Trinity  Col- 
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The  lege? — Very  well,  my  Lord.  There  is  a question  of 

Queen’s  vital  importance  in  any  plan  of  improvement  which 
Galway’  may  be  suggested,  and  that  is,  the  causes  which  prevent 

' our  students  remaining  in  College  until  they  have  com- 

George  pleted  their  full  term.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  our 
Allman'!  students  leave  for  two  reasons  : on  account  of  the  weight 
ll.d.  of  the  curriculum,  aud — what  I consider  to  be  of  in- 
finitely more  importance  than  its  weight — because  the 
Science  portion  of  it  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  is  not 
arranged  in  logical  order.  There  is  also  another  reason 
for  the  students  leaving,  which  may  appear  strange,  but 
it  is,  notwithstanding,  a cause — the  students  leave  on  ac- 
. count  of  the  high  Mathematical  education  they  get  the 
First  year.  In  point  of  fact,  the  students  in  one  year 
here,  by  close  attention  on  lectures,  get  an  education 
which  is,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  that  given  in  four 
years  in  any  other  University  or  College.  I may  state 
that  I refer  now  to  the  University  of  Dublin ; aud  that  I 
have  in  my  mind  those  Pass  students  of  the  University 
of  Dublin  who  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  without  attending  Collegiate  lectures— who  have 
only,  in  fact,  to  pass  certain  Examinations.  In  this 
matter  I do  not  take  the  slightest  credit  to  myself. 
The  course  in  Mathematics  was  drawn  up  by  a man 
who,  perhaps,  of  all  others  in  this  country,  had  the 
most  experience  in  teaching  Mathematics,  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  the  students. 

3926.  The  Commissioners  desire  to  intimate  to  you 
the  necessity  there  is  for  your  putting  your  points  as 
briefly  as  possible  ? — This  point  seems  so  important — 

3927.  Mr.  Gibson. — Are  we  to  understand  that  you 

are  addressing  yourself  to  the  reasons  why  the  students 
do  not  go  on  to  the  B.A.  Degree  ? — Yes.  I think  it 
necessary  to  bring  this  matter  out.  Our  instruction  in 
the  course  of  Mathematics,  the  First  year,  is  higher  than 
that  to  be  met  with  in  most  Universities.  The 
Mathematical  Matriculation  course  includes  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  the  first  and  second  books  of  Euclid.  Now,  in 
Trinity 

3928.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  make 
a contrast  between  the  Mathematical  courses  here  and 
those  of  other  Institutions? — The  fact  that  I want  to. 
bring  forward  is  this,  that  after  one  year’s  education  in 
Mathematics  here,  men  are  fitted  for  appointments.  The 
candidates  for  Science  Scholarships  of  the  First  year 
have  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry. They  take  up  the  Second-year  Scholarship 
course  in  the  studies  of  the  First  year — namely,  Alge- 
bra, Elements  of  Solid  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry,  so  far  as  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Equations  of  the  Right  Line  and  Circle, 
the  elements  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus, 
and  the  use  of  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometrical 
Tables. 

3929.  Your  point  is,  that  that  course  is  so  complete 
in  itself,  that  the  students  are  quite  satisfied  with  it, 
and  withdraw  from  the  College  at  the  end  of  the  First 
year? — Not  only  are  they  satisfied  with  it,  but  they  get 
appointments  in  schools.  I know  of  Scholars  who, 
having  taken  one  year’s  course,  left;  and  upon  inquiry 
I found  that  they  had  received  appointments  in  schools. 
I may  mention,  that  ever  since  I came  to  Galway,  the 
Mathematical  Mastership  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  School 
here  has  been  held  by  a student  of  this  College.  When 
I came  here  first,  it  was  held  by  a gentleman  who  is 
now  Senior  Scholar  in  Mathematics ; and  on  his  resig- 
nation it  was  filled  by  a student  in  his  Second  year. 

3930.  How  many  of  your  students,  who  leave  you  at 
the  end  of  the  First  year,  and  who  have  been  reading 
the  course  of  the  Second  year,  go  off  because  they  obtain 
situations  as  Mathematical  Teachers  ? — I cannot  answer 
that  question.  There  are  many  of  them  whose  subse- 
quent career  I am  not  acquainted  with ; but  what  I 
wish  to  put  before  you  is,  the  fact  that  they  do  get 
these  situations. 

3931.  Perhaps  you  would  proceed  to  your  next  point  ? 
—The  next  point  I wish  to  bring  before  the  Commis- 
sioners is  the  curriculum.  The  subjects  of  our  cur- 
riculum would  occupy,  in  my  mind,  the  student  for 
about  five  years,  if  taken  in  their  regular  order. 
Now  I have  found  by  experience  that  the  particular 


year  in  which  the  students  are  most  burdened  by  the  The 
course,  is  the  Second  year.  I may  state  that  last  year  Queen’s 
I attended  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Coj.i.ege, 
and  I found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  First  Term  tjALWAY- 
was  occupied  with  Physics ; and  in  the  second  Term  George 
the  Professor  went  on  with  his  regular  course  in  Chcmis-  ’*°J,mlon 
try.  The  course  of  the  Second  year  contains  Chemis-  i.l.d!"' 
try,  the  Principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  Logic  ; 
and,  besides  these  in  the  same  year,  the  student 
must  take  the  Higher  Mathematics  or  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages.  The  study  of  Chemistry  involves 
the  necessity  of  the  study  of  Physics  to  a certain  extent. 

Now,  the  natural  order  is  from  Mathematics  to  Natural 
Philosophy — that  is,  more  particularly,  Mechanics  and 
Astronomy ; then 

3932.  You  have  spoken  of  the  curriculum  being 
burdened.  That  is  a different  question  from  the  logical 
sequence  of  the  subjects? — I have  already  spoken  of 
the  burdening.  I say  that,  in  my  judgment,  these 
studies  would  fairly  occupy  five  years ; but  the  students 
find  the  pressure  most  severe  in  the  Second  year,  because 
in  it  they  have  to  learn  the  principles  of  several  Sciences 
at  the  same  time.  Now,  these  Sciences  are  not  scienti- 
fically arranged.  For  instance,  in  the  Third  year  we 
find  the  subject  naturally  connected  with  Mathematics, 
that  is,  Natural  Philosophy.  In  fact,  the  students  are 
obliged,  indirectly,  in  their  Second  year,  to  be  learning 
the  subjects  which  are  laid  down  for  the  Third-year 
course,  as  is  the  case  in  Chemistry,  which  is  placed 
before  Natural  Philosophy. 

3933.  Do  you  suggest  that  the  curriculum  should  be 
re-distributed  ? — That  the  order  should  be  changed.  The 
students  are  discouraged,  I think,  in  consequence  of  the 
present  arrangement.  Take  tho  case  of  a student  who 
takes  Classics  the  Second  year.  He  lias  t6  study 
Natural  Philosophy  the  Third  year,  and  is  tripped  up, 
having  forgotten  Mathematics. 

3934.  Do  you  agree  with  Professor  Nesbitt,  that  if 
there  was  a more  judicious  distribution  of  the  Sciences, 
so  that  they  should  come  in  their  proper  order,  there 
would  be  relief  afforded  to  the  students  ? — I agree  in  his 
recommendation  that  there  should  be  a re-distribution. 

3935.  Mr.  Gilson. — You  think  that  the  students 
would  prosecute  their  studies  with  greater  facility  if 
the  order  was  so  changed  that  they  might  take  them  in 
natural  sequence  ? — -Yes.  Having  premised  these  few 
observations,  I may  be  allowed  to  state  that  my  general 
view  is,  all  the  Sciences  form  a whole — that  there  is  a 
compact  body  of  Sciences,  and— — 

3936.  Mr.  Price. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you 
to  put  in  your  scheme  of  an  amended  curriculum,  if  you 
have  it  prepared  ? — I beg  to  hand  in  the  scheme  which 
has  been  referred  to  by  one  or  two  of  the  Professors  who 
preceded  me.*  It  has  the  signature  of  four  of  our 
Body. 

3937.  Your  scheme  has  reference  to  persons  who 
enter  here  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  B.A. 

Degree,  but  who  want  a distinct  sort  of  education,  for 
which  a Diploma  is  to  be  given? — If  I bo  allowed  I 
will  state  in  a few  words  my  view  of  the  subject.  I 
think  that  education  consists  of  two  sides — a Literary 
side  and  a Scientific  side.  The  Literary  side  that  has 
been  adopted  up  to  the  present,  consists  of  the  Ancient 
Languages.  This  scheme,  which  I refer  to,  is  intended 
for  those  students  who,  for  many  reasons,  do  not  wish 
to  study  the  Ancient  Languages,  and  would  take  the 
Modern  Languages.  Now,  at  the  time  Universities 
were  instituted,  some  ten  centuries  ago,  the  Ancient 
Languages  were  the  key  to  all  knowledge.  It  was 
recognized  at  that  time  that  those  students  who  were  in- 
tended for  what  are  called  the  Learned  Professions, 
should  study  these  Languages,  and  I think  that  opinion 
has  come  down  to  the  present  day ; but  since  that  time 
there  has  arisen  a new  class  altogether — for  instance, 
Engineers,  persons  intended  for  Public  Offices,  persons 
going  into  the  service  of  Public  Companies,  and  many 
other  situations  of  a public  character.  For  them  I 
conceive  that  an  education  should  be  provided  by  tho 
cultivation  of  the  Sciences,  and  a simultaneous  cultiva- 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  329. 
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The  ti°n  of  the  Modern  Languages.  This  scheme  is  not  a 
Queen’s  new  one,  for  in  October,  1854,  something  of  this  sort 
College,  was  brought  before  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University. 
Galway.  Besides,  I may  mention  that  in  March,  1854,  there  were 
G<orge~  several  meetings  of  the  two  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of 
Johnston  Arts  in  this  College,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrange- 
Mtman,  meats  in  connexion  with  appointments  in  the  Bast 
India  Civil  Service.  At  one  of  those  meetings  a reso- 
lution was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty  deemed 
it  expedient  to  found  a School  for  the  prosecution  of 
those  studies  contained  in  the  East  India  Civil  Service 
Course,  and  to  give  a Diploma  to  those  students  who 
answered  creditably  at  an  Examination  to  be  afterwards 
determined.  I may  also  mention  that  it  is  intended,  I 
believe,  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  for  the 
establishment  of  a class  of  this  kind  somewhat  similar  to 
the  Woolwich  Class.  These  things  are,  1 think,  impor- 
tant, as  showing  the  general  and  growing  feeling  as  to  the 
desirableness  of  such  a scheme  as  I propose.  Now  I 
think  it  important  to  mention  that  we  actually  have 
had  students  who  took  advantage  of  the  School  of  En- 
gineering for  this  particular  purpose — they  have  come 
here  for  one  year,  and  taken  the  curriculum  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  and  in  addition,  perhaps,  a 
Modern  Language.  I may  also  mention  that  the  En- 
gineering School  at  present  is  actually  a feeder  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Students  come  here ; they  pass  one 
year  in  the  School  of  Engineering.  These  gentlemen, 
perhaps,  are  unacquainted,  when  they  come,  with  the 
Ancient  Languages.  They  study  them,  however,  when 
attending  the  Course  of  Engineering,  and  afterwards 
go  into  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

3938.  Do  you  intend  that  persons  who  enter  this 
proposed  School  are  to  be  exempted  from  a Matricula- 
tion Examination? — There  should  be  a Matriculation 
Examination  in  the  elements  of  English,  Arithmetic, 
and  subjects  of  that  sort. 

3939.  You  think  that  your  scheme  would  draw  a 
new  class  of  students  to  the  College,  and  provide  for  a 
want  that  Ireland  feels,  and  the  public  is  feeling  more 
and  more? — I think  it  wouid,  for  one  or  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  I have  just  stated  that  students  try 
to  make  use  of  the  existing  arrangements  in  the  Col- 
lege, but  they  are  discouraged  because  they  obtain  no 
recognition — there  is  no  Diploma  or  Certificate  given 
for  such  a course. 

3940.  That  is,  Non-Matriculated  students  come  here 
and  take  detached  lectures  without  any  system? — You 
misunderstand  mo.  I do  uot  speak  of  N ou-Matriculated 
students.  The  point  I put  is  this,  that  students  take 
advantage  of  the  School  of  Engineering  for  the  purpose 
I have  indicated. 

3941.  By  entering  the  School  of  Engineering  they 
escape  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages? — Yes,  and. 
obtain  instruction  in  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  &c. 

3942.  What  becomes  of  those  students  at  the  end  of 
the  First  year  ? — -Some  go  away  from  the  College  alto- 
gether ; and  I know  in  some  instances  that  the  absence 
of  some  Diploma  or  recognition  has  acted  very  disad- 
vautageously. 

3943.  Your  object,  I presume,  is  to  provide  for  those 
persons  who  now  take  the  first  course  of  Engineering,  a 
second  course,  to  which  would  be  attached  a Diploma  ? 
— The  students  at  present  take,  perhaps,  a course  of 
Modern  Languages  as  a voluntary  course ; now,  tho 
great  point  I wish  to  put  is  this,  that  there  should  be, 
as  I said  before,  two  courses,  parallel  to  one  another — 
the  Scienco  Course  and  the  Literary  Course.  I wish  to 
state,  that  I am  not  without  some  precedent  for  it.  In 
Trinity  College  the  importance  of  general  Literary  cul- 
ture for  gentlemen  intending  to  go  to  the  profession  of 
Civil  Engineering,  is  recognized.  They  require  all 
candidates  for  this  School  to  take  a first  year’s  course 
in  Arts,  which  involves  the  study  of  tho  Latiu  and 
Greek  Languages.  I agree  with  that  in  part,  and  I 
differ  from  it  in  part.  I agree  in  tho  recognition  of 
the  necessity  of  Literary  culture  for  gentlemen  who 
go  to  this  profession  ; but  I differ  in  this,  that  I think 
the  culture  should  be  Modern  Languages  and  Literature, 
and  not  tho  Ancient  Languages.  As  an  argument  for 
tho  substitution  of  the  Modern  for  the  Aucient  Lan- 


guages in  the  course  I refer  to,  I may  state  that,  The 
although  this  country  is  pretty  well  furnished  with  Queen’s 
railroads,  and  drained,  still  in  foreign  countries  there  is  College, 
a great  field  for  Engineers.  The  advantage  of  a course  A1-WAY- 
of  Modern  Languages  is  patent  in  that  case,  and  the  George 
same  argument,  I think,  applies  also  to  gentlemen  in  ^hneton 
commercial  business,  and  in  other  walks  of  life.  I think  ll.il”’ 

I have  said  enough  on  that  point. 

3944.  The  Commissioners  quite  comprehend  your 
views  on  this  subject.  What  is  your  next  point? — 

There  is  one  point  which  I wish  to  explain  because 
I appear  to  recommend  two  schemes  which  are  incon- 
sistent. In  the  Faculty  of  Arts  I recommend  that  the 
course  should  be  Mathematics  the  First  year;  Natural 
Philosophy  the  Second ; and  Chemistry  or  Natural 
History  the  Third  year.  Well,  now  in  the  School  I 
recommend  of  Modern  Literature  and  Science,  I recom- 
mend a two-year  course — the  First  year,  Mathematics 
and  Chemistry;  and  the  Second  year,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. I wish  to  be  clear  upon  this  point,  for  fear  of 
its  being  thought  that  the  two  things  are  inconsistent. 

I thought  over  the  matter  a long  time,  and  at  first  I was 
disposed  to  recommend  a three-year  course ; and  in 
that  case  I would  have  recommended  that  the  order  of 
this  School  of  Science  should  be  the  same  as  that  we 
recommend  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts ; but  it  was  repre- 
sented to  me  by  some  gentlemen,  in  whose  experience 
I put  confidence,  that  a three-year  course  would  not 
be  likely  to  suit.  There  is,  then,  difficulty  how  to 
arrange  the  three  subjects,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, and  Chemistry,  in  Two  years.  With  regard  to 
Mathematics  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  they  are 
made  the  starting  point.  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  the  two  other  subjects  might  be  arranged — 

Natural  Philosophy  might  be  placed  in  the  First  year, 
and  Chemistry  in  the  Second  year ; Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  might  be  both  placed  in  the  Second 
year ; or  the  arrangement  might  be  such  as  we  have 
recommended. 

3945.  Perhaps  I should  remind  you  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  minute  details  of  your 
scheme.  If  you  lay  before  us  the  broad  principles 
upon  which  it  is  based,  it  will  answer  our  present 
purpose? — Very  well.  With  regard  to  the  School  of 
Engineering,  I shall  hand  in  a document  containing  the 
proposed  alterations,  and  make  a few  remarks  on  it.* 

The  modification  in  ,the  present  course  we  propose  is, 
that  the  First  year’s  study  should  be  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  Trinity  College,  with  the  exception  that  we 
substitute  the  Modern  in  place  of  the  Ancient  Languages. 

There  is  only  another  point  that  I wish  to  state ; we 
recommend  that  there  should  he  a provision  that  stu- 
dents who  take  out,  in  addition  to  the  course  for  Civil 
Engineering,  the  two  Literary  classes  of  the  Second  year, 
in  the  School  of  Science  and  Modern  Literature,  shall 
be  admitted  to  Examination  as  wbll  for  the  Diploma 
in  Science  and  Modern  Literature  as  for  that  of  En- 
gineering. And  the  reason  we  suggest  this  plan  is, 
because  the  students  in  Engineering  would  have  to  learn 
an  advanced  course  of  Mathematics,  Mineralogy,  and 
Geology ; and  in  consideration  of  that  we  may  fairly 
omit  Political  Economy,  Commercial  History,  Geogra- 
phy, and  the  other  subjects  peculiar  to  it,  which  the 
students,  in  the  School  of  Science  and  Modern  Litera- 
ture, would  be  obliged  to  take  in  the  Second  year. 

This  is  based  on  the  principle  which  they  adopt  in 
Trinity  College.  In  every  way  they  encourage  the 
students  in  Engineering  to  take  out  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  I have  stated  before  that  the  stu- 
dents in  Engineering  are  obliged  to  take  out  a first 
year’s  Arts  course  iu  Trinity  College ; and  there  has 
been  founded,  not  long  ago,  a Moderatorship  in  Experi- 
mental Physics  and  Chemistry,  which  is  a direct 
encouragement  to  them  to  do  so.  As  part  of  our 
scheme  we  recommend  that  practical  employment, 
under  the  direction  of  Engineers,  be  dispensed  with. 

This  latter  provision  has  been  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  Report  of  the  Dublin  University  Com- 
mission. They  make  comparisons  between  their  course 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  330. 
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The  in  Civil  Engineering  and  tlie  new  course,  which  I ap- 
Qdeen’s  preliend  refers  to  the  Queen’s  University ; and  the  Pro- 
Galwav'  ^essors  are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the  latter  scheme 

' of  the  University  will  not  work  well.  That  is  a pre- 

Gcorge  diction  which  has  been  realized.  I believe  I am  correct 
'Allman  *n  s^,a*;'no>  that  011ty  one  student  in  our  College  has, 
li*d.  ’ as  yet,  taken  out  the  Diploma  in  Civil  Engineering. 

The  Professor  of  Engineering  will  bring  this  subject 
more  fullv  under  your  notice.  He  agrees  in  these 
general  views ; and  he  is  one  of  those  Professors  who 
approve  of  the  School  of  Science  and  Modern  Literature. 
The  next  thing  I shall  refer  to  is  the  courses  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  the  curriculum  for  the  Arts  students.  1 need 
not  occupy  much  time  with  it,  as  Professor  Nesbitt  has 
gone  into  the  subject  in  detail.  I conceive  there  should 
be  a modification  in  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
A.B.  I differ  from  Professor  Nesbitt  in  one  respect 
and  agree  with  him  iu  another.  I agree  with  him  as 
to  a previous  Examination,  and  that  it  should  be  at  the 
end  of  the  Second  year ; but  I think  that  there  should 
be  a distinction  made  between  what  are  called  Pass 
students  and  Prize  students.  With  regard  to  Prize 
students  I quite  concur  with  Professor  Nesbitt,  and  I 
think  they  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  to  their  Degree 
in  one  course — for  instance,  in  Classics,  in  Modern 
Languages,  &c. ; but  I would  deal  differently  with  the 
Pass  men,  for  this  reason,  I do  not  expect  very  great 
excellence  from  them  in  any  particular  department,  and 
I therefore  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  have  gene- 
ral views  of  two  new  subjects.  1 agree  in  the  main  with 
Professor  Nesbitt’s  plan  of  grouping.  With  regard  to 
the  Senior  Scholarships,  I am  strongly  in  favor  of  pre- 
serving the  existing  regulations.  I will  first  state  my 
reasons : in  the  first  place,  the  students  do  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  obtain  the  Scholarships  without  merit, 
whether  there  be  competition  or  not.  I heard  it  stated 
that  competition  is  not  to  be  expected,  because  they  are 
practically  decided  at  the  Degree  Examination.  This 
state  of  things  is  allowed  in  Trinity. College.  There  is 
an  Examination  after  the  A.B.  Degree  Examination 
for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical  Premium.  There  is 
scarcely  ever  any  competition  ; the  students  know  who 
is  the  man  likely  to  get  it,  and,  therefore,  do  not  take 
the  trouble  of  reading  for  it.  The  Examination,  how- 
ever, as  with  us,  is  a bond  fide  one.  That  is  the  first 
point  with  respect  to  the  present  Senior  Scholarship 
arrangements.  The  next  point  is,  the  Senior  Scholars 
are  a great  assistance  to  the  Professors.  The  third 
point,  which  I consider  of  greater  importance  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  is,  that  by  this  arrangement 
we  are  absolutely  teaching  men  to  become  teachers.  I 
may  mention,  that  at  present  the  Senior  Scholar  in 
Mathematics  has  been  teaching  Mathematics  for  many 
years.  He  was  teacher  of  Mathematics  when  I came 
down  here,  three  years  ago,  in  Erasmus  Smith’s  School; 
and  he  has  been  recently  a teacher  in  Kilkenny  College. 
There  is  another  point  that  was  brought  forward  by 
the  Vice-President  and  Professor  Bagley.  They  say 
that  the  Senior  Scholarships  can  be  taken  by  the  one 
student  from  one  year  to  the  other,  and  they  put  the 
ideal  case  of  the  one  man  taking  the  whole  seven  in 
succession.  There  is  a gentleman  at  present  who  holds 
a third  Senior  Scholarship.  The  first  he  obtained  was 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  the  next  in  Chemistry,  and  the 
third  in  Mathematics.  Now  I think  that  is  a desirable 
state  of  things.  I think  it  is  desirable  to  turn  out  of 
the  College  well-trained  men  of  Science. 

3946.  I do  not  believe  that  was  exactly  the  case  put 
by  the  Vice-President.  I think  lie  alluded  to  a stu- 
dent’s holding  the  same  Scholarship  for  more  than  seven 
years  ? 

[. Joseph  O'Leary,  a.b. — What  I meant  was,  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Statutes  to  prevent  the  student’s 
taking  a Scholarship  every  year,  until  he  had  taken 
the  whole  seven ; and  then  commencing  again  at  the 
end  of  the  seven  years.] 

The  point  I want  to  put  is  this,  that  I think  the 
gentleman  I have  referred  to  is  enabled  to  assist  the 
Professor  of  Mathematics  all  the  better  by  knowing 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  I wish  to  add 
that  I conceive  that  additional  difficulty  is  thrown  in 


the  way  of  the  student  in  consequence  of  a course  The 
which  would  occupy  five  years  being  condensed  into  Qoeen’s 
three.  College, 

3947.  Mr.  Gibson. — According  to  chap.  xi.  sec.  22  of  Galway- 
the  Statutes,  the  Senior  Scholar  can  only  assist  the  George 
Professor  in  conducting  the  business  of  the  special  de- 
partment  to  which  his  Scholarship  belongs.  Your  tub."' 
Senior  Scholar  could  not,  therefore,  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  any  other  class  but  yours  ? — I think  it  is 

of  great  benefit  that  the  Senior  Scholar  should  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  from  one  Scholarship  to  another  from 
year  to  year.  I think,  moreover,  that  these  Scholar- 
ships should  be  conferred  by  the  College,  because  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  assist  the  Professor,  that 
the  Senior  Scholar  should  have  been  trained  under  him 
to  prevent,  perhaps,  differences  of  views.  This  would 
occur  much  more  in  other  Chairs  than  in  mine. 

3948.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  think  £40  a-year  fur- 
nishes adequate  motive  to  a young  man  to  stay  in 
College? — I do ; because  he  has  another  motive,  and 
that  brings  me  back  to  what  I have  already  stated — 
we  leach  the  Senior  Scholars  to  become  teachers.  They 
are  analogous  to  what  are  called  Privat  Docents. 

3949.  But  your  Scholars  are  not  chosen  to  be  Profes- 
sors ? — They  naturally  look  forward  to  having  a better 
chance  of  educational  employment.  With  regard  to  tho 
University  Senate,  I think  it  desirable  that  members  of 
the  Professorial  Body  should  have  seats  on  the  Senate. 

In  the  Letters  Patent  I think  it  is  stated  that  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Colleges  shall  be  Professors  in  the  Queen’s 
University  and  not  in  the  Colleges.  I do  not  see  what 
duties  we  have  to  perform  as  Professors  in  the  University, 
except  we  are  appointed  Examiners.  I think  it  most 
desirable  that  the  Examinations  should  be  conducted,  at 
least  in  the  leading  departments,  by  three  Professors ; 
that  is,  supposing  in  my  own  subject,  the  Professor  of 
it  in  each  of  the  three  Colleges.  I will  state  my 
reasons  for  this.  If  I may  be  allowed  to  use  a technical 
expression — there  is  such  a thing  as  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  the  Examiner.  Either  one  of  the  Professors  is  the 
Examiner,  or  a stranger  is  the  Examiner.  If  only  one  of 
the  Professors  is  the  Examiner,  I think  that  the  students 
educated  in  his  College  know  more  of  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  that  Examiner  than  the  students  in  the  other 
Colleges.  If  a stranger  be  appointed  Examiner,  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  appointed  a gentleman  who  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  system  of  education.  I 
think  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Nesbitt  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Board  of  Classical  Studies  and  Examiners 
is  a good  one.  The  next  point  I wish  to  make  a few 
observations  about  is  the  constitution  of  the  Faculties 
and  Council.  I agree  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor 
Nesbitt. 

3950.  That  is  of  dividing  the  Faculties  into  two 
great  Faculties  ? — Yes.  I think  it  of  great  importance 
that  the  President  should  preside  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Professors  for  the  election  of  Deans.  There  are 
twenty  Professors,  and  suppose  there  wore  ten  and  ten, 
or  eight  and  eight,  or  any  other  even  number,  I would 
say,  let  the  President  have  the  decision. 

3951.  The  President,  and  not  the  Vice-President  in 
his  absence?  You  mean  that  the  President  should  be 
expected  to  be  present? — Certainly.  I had  in  my  mind 
another  scheme  which  I think  inferior  to  it,  and,  there- 
fore, I will  not  say  any  thing  about  it.  I differ  both 
from  the  President  and  Professor  Nesbitt  in  a most  im- 
portant point.  I object  altogether  to  the  ballot  system. 

I say,  let  the  Professors  give  their  votes  viva  voce.  There 
is  another  point  upon  which  I wish  to  express  my 
opinion.  There  is  a great  distinction,  in  my  judgment, 
between  the  case  of  a student  goingin  for  an  Examination, 
and  passing  that  Examination,  or,  perhaps,  two  in  the 
year,  and  that  of  a student  who  attends  acourse  of  lectures 
by  a Professor  during  an  entire  Session,  and  is  examined 
by  his  Professor  at  the  end  of  the  year.  1 refer  to 
the  case  put  by  the  Vice-President,  that  the  students  of 
other  Colleges,  who  have  not  spent  their  full  time  in  one 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  cannot  get  their  Degree.  I 
would  be  sorry  to  see  two  classes  of  students  going  out 
of  the  Queen’s  University  with  the  Degree  of  A.B. : 
one  set  of  students  trained  in  the  Colleges  and  attending 
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The  their  lectures  during  the  prescribed  time,  and  another 
Queen’s  set  who  only  attended  them  part  of  the  course. 

Galway’.  .395.2-  — Do  you  not  think  that  the  same 

1 ’ objection  applies  to  students  who,  though  they  have  not 

George  attended  lectures  in  this  College,  are  allowed  to  go  in 
'auT*"  for  Junior  Scholarships  ?— I think  the  same  objection 
ll.d.  ' applies. 

3953.  Mr.  Price. — In  the  Second  year  the  students  are 
allowed  an  option  between  the  Higher  Mathematics  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages.  Which  of  the  two 
branches  gets  the  greatest  number  of  students  ?— I never 
made  a comparison ; but  I should  think  they  get  about 
equal  numbers. 

3954.  Do  you  find  that  any  of  the  students  take  your 
Third-year  voluntary  course? — There  are  some  this  year. 

3955.  To  what  extent  do  you  teach  Mathematics  in 
this  voluntary  course  ?— The  Third-year  Mathematical 
course  comprises  the  course  appointed  for  the  Science 
Scholarships  of  the  Second  year;  and,  in  addition 
Analytic  Geometry  of  two  Dimensions,  including  its 
application  to  the  investigation  of  the  principal  pro- 
perties of  Conic  Sections,  of  three  Dimensions,  Discus- 
sion of  the  Equations  of  the  Right  Line  and  Plane, 
Transformation  of  Axes,  Tangencies ; Differential  Cal- 
culus— Differentiation  of  Explicit  and  Implicit  Func- 
tions, Change  of  the  Independent  Variable,  Development 
of  Functions  in  Series,  Maxima  and  Minima,  Evalua- 
tion of  Indeterminate  Forms,  Theory  of  Tangents  and 
Curvature  of  Plano  Curves. 

3956.  What  is  the  object  of  the  young  men  who  take 
this  Third-year  voluntary  course.  Are  they  only  pre- 
paring for  Senior  Scholarships? — They  are  preparing 
for  the  University  or  perhaps  the  Civil  Service.  The 
Professors  are  always  too  willing  to  give  extra  courses 
to  Graduates. 

3957.  How  do  the  students  who  take  this  voluntary 
class  manage  with  respect  to  the  other  classes  which  they 
arecomnelled  tostudv — Natural  Pbilnsiml.ir 


as  Engineering  students.  He  actually  obtained  the  first  The 
place,  though  lie  competed  with  students  who  had  gone  Qoeen’s 
through  a year  s Mathematics  in  the  Engineering  School  Coi'LEGE; 
which  is  the  very  same  as  that  in  Arts.  ° ’ Galway. 

3963.  It  was  a First-year  Scholarship  lie  obtained? — George 
x es ; although  he  competed  with  a gentleman  who  had  J,,h™ton 
obtained,  the  year  before,  a Scholarship  in  Engineering  ^ 
—the  Engineering  course  being  the  same,  only  a little 

more  extensive  than  the  First-year  Science  Scholar- 
ship course  in  Arts. 

3964.  I understand,  then,  that  the  student  may  enter 

here  in  the  Engineering  School,  obtain,  as  a First-year 
student,  an  Engineering  Scholarship,  and  may  compete 
the  ensuing  year  with  First-year  students  for  a First- 
year  Scholarship  in  another  Faculty?— Not  only  he  may 
but  lie  has  actually  done  so  ; in  point  of  fact,  the  two 
most  distinguished  students  of  the  Second  year  at  pre- 
sent are  students  who  took  the  First-year  Engineering 


learned  Chemistry  and  Mathematics,  they  go 
on  to  Arts;  and  having  taken  up  the  study  of  the  An- 
cient  Languages,  they  are  able  to  keep  up  with  the  course 
of  the  Second  year. 

3965.  The  student  who  obtained  one  of  your  Scholar- 
ships had  been  previously  a student  only  in  the  Engi- 
neering School? — Yes. 


3966.  Had  he  to  pass  a Matriculation  Examination 


Arts,  previously  to  taking  the  Arts  Scholarship  ? — An 
Examination  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  is  very  import- 


are  compelled  to  study — Natural  Philosophy,  Historyand 
English  Literature,  <kc.  ?— As  I said  before,  the  course 
of  the  Third  year  is  comparatively  light;  the  crushing 
course  is  in  the  Second  year. 

395S.  Has  the  student,  who  says  lie  has  made  up  his 
mind  not  to  go  to  the  B.A.  Degree,  the  power  of  claiming 
exemption  from  some  of  the  courses  in  the  Second  or 
Third  year? — I cannot  answer  that  question. 

[./ oseph  O'Leary,  a.u.  -There  is  no  such  power.  If  he 
enters  the  Faculty  of  Aids,  lie  must  go  through  the  pre- 
scribed course,  provided  he  continues  a Matriculated 
Student.] 

3959.  I presume,  you  would  say  that  of  the  students 
who  attended  you  the  First  year,  and  did  not  attend 
you  the  Second  and  Third  years,  the  majority  get  an 
amount  of  Mathematical  knowledge  which  is  valuable 
to  them  as  far  as  it  goes  ?— The  great  majority  attain  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  course.  I may  mention  that 
I find  our  students  have  a particular  aptitude  for  Mathe- 
matical studies ; and  the  same  is  also  the  case  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  They  come  well  prepared  at  en- 
trance— the  candidates  for  Scholarships  are  well  pre- 
pared in  the  course,  including  Plano  Trigonometry. 
These  men,  if  they  go  on,  become  soundly  prepared  in 
Mathematics. 

3960.  Sir  T.  Ar.  Redinglon. — As' I understand,  your 
objection  to  the  present  courses  is  two-fold— first,  that 
there  is  too  much  compressed  into  three  years  • and 
second,  that  the  courses  are  ill-arranged?  — Yes.  ’ 

3961.  You  have  suggested  a Course  for  a School  of 
Science  and  Modern  Literature,  the  student  who  has 
passed  through  which  and  shown  proficiency,  to  be  en- 
titled to  a Diploma.  Do  you  consider  that  if  that  view 
was  adopted  there  would  bo  any  large  number  of  stu- 
dents who  would  still  desire  to  take  the  B.A.  Decree? 
— I do. 

3962.  You  think  they  would  not  interfere  with  each 
other?— I think  it  is  necessary  to  provide  an  education 
for  a class  who  aro  now  excluded  from  us.  In  the 
Model  National  Schools  there  are  numbers  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  take  a high  Scientific  education.  The  gen- 
tleman who  obtained  first  Science  Scholarship  at  the  last 
Examinations  was  educated  there.  There  were  candi- 
dates against  him  who  had  already  attended  my  course 


ant,  because  it  shows  that  the  students  try  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  Classical  Schools.  Classical  educa- 
tion, as  the  President  has  stated,  is  very  backward  in 
tins  neighbourhood.  The  students  come  and  take  the 
I irst-year  classes  in  Engineering,  and  as  they  are  well 
prepared  in  Mathematics,  they  then  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  subsequently  go 
on  in  the  Arts  course.  ° 


3967.  Mr.  Price. — By  that  means  their  subsequent 
studies  in  Arts  are  greatly  lightened  ? — Yes. 

3968.  Sir  T.  N.  Redinglon. — Am  I to  understand 
that  these  students  may  get  credit  in  the  Arts  course 
for  their  attendance  on  lectures,  though  at  a period  pre- 
vious to  their  Matriculation  in  the  Arts  School  ? — The 
difficulty  does  not  arise,  because  these  gentlemen  are  dis- 
tinguished students  in  Science,  and  obtain  Scholarships 
in  Science ; and  having  obtained  these  Scholarships, 
they  must  be  obedient  to  the  regulations  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  I do  not  know  any  ease  where  a difficulty  of 
this  kind  has  arisen ; because,  as  the  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry tells  me,  the  two  students  I have  referred  to,  who 
arc  now  in  the  Second  year,  are  taking  out  again  the 
course  of  Chemistry.  Some  of  the  students  who  take 
the  First  year  in  the  Engineering  School,  have  no  inten- 
tion of  becoming  Engineers  at  all.  They  generally  take 
in  addition,  a Modern  Language;  and  I think  this  shows 
that  there  is  the  want  felt  that  I have  stated  to  you. 
I wish  further  to  mention,  that  in  case  the  Srheel  ef 


further  to  mention,  that  in  case  the  School  of 
Science  and  Modern  Literature  be  founded,  we  are  all 
of  Opinion  that  it  would  be  most  important  to  attach  a 
Scholarship  to  it.  I wish,  also,  to  state,  that  with  res- 
pect to  the  manner  of  electing  the  Deans,  on  three 
separate  occasions  the  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  the  Members  of 
Council  being  elected  indiscriminately  from  amongst 
the  whole  Body  of  Professors  at  a General  Meeting. 
These  resolutions  were  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  the 
Science  Division,  and  I beg  now  to  hand  to  the  Com- 
missioners a copy  of  them.* 


b.,  President,  further  examined. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  a student  meant 


Edward  Benvick, 

3969.  Mr.  Price.-  m a oouucuu  aacara 

who  has  gone  through  the  First  and  Second  years  Tnd 
who  then  makes  up  his  mind  not  to  proceed  to  the  De-  A'“' 
greo  m Arts ; but  having  discovered  he  has  a talent  for  a 
particular  line,  wishes  to  remain  a third  year  at  College 
cultivating  that  particular  line.  Is  such  a student  com- 


* Vide  Documents,  p.  316. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


The  pelled  to  take  tlie  Third-year  course  ? — He  is,  if  lie 
Queen’s  continues  a student  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

College,  3970.  If  he  abandons  his  intention  of  proceeding  in 
Galway.  ^ pacup.y  0f  Arts,  may  he  omit  any  lectures  he  does 
Edward  not  approve  of  ?— He  may ; but  he  becomes  then  merely 
Berwick,  a Non-Matriculated  Student. 

A'B‘  3971.  But  he  does  not  suffer  any  inconvenience  if  he 

has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  take  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
Decree? — He  cannot  obtain  Scholarship,  which  is  a 
matter  of  vast  importance.  There  are  many  men  who 
might  not  like  to  work  for  the  Degree,  and  it  would  be 
very  useful  to  them  to  have  a Certificate,  saying  that 
they  had  passed  their  three  Sessions. 

3972.  Without  changing  the  present  regulation  for 
the  Scholarships,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  machinery  of  the  College  that  the  student  I 
have  referred  to  as  taking  a third  year  voluntarily  in  any 
of  the  courses  should  get  a kind  of  Diploma  or  Certificate 
from  his  Professor  that  he  had  taken  this  additional 

year  ? I think  it  would  be  so  valuable  that  I consider 

the  Scholarships  ought  not  to  be  withheld  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a change  being  made,  nor  should  the 
Certificate  of  attendance  to  the  University  during  the 
Third  year  be  refused.  I should  be  very  glad  that  the 
Senate  would  allow  that  to  take  place. 

3973.  In  that  way  you  might  expect  to  get  students 
who  would  excel  in  particular  departments,  and,  perhaps 
keep  in  College  a certain  number  of  students  who  would 
otherwise  go  away  after  the  Second  year  ? — Decidedly. 

3974.  Mr.  Gibson. — Would  not  the  student  who  went 
on  in  the  regular  course,  and  who  had  attended  in  some 
particular  subject  only  once,  be  subjected  by  this  ar- 
rangement to  rather  unfair  competition  if  the  man  who 
attended  that  particular  subject  twice  were  to  compete 
with  him  for  Scholarship  in  it? — It  would  be  open  to 
all  the  students  to  do  the  same. 

3975.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — How  would  you  regu- 
late your  Scholarship  Examination,  if  you  had  candi- 
dates, some  of  whom  had  attended  all  the  classes,  and 
were,  therefore,  enabled  to  answer  in  all  the  subjects, 
and  others  who  attended  some  of  the  classes,  and  only 
answered  in  these  subjects?  How  could  the  candidate 
who  attended  only  in  the  latter  subjects  at  all  compete 
with  the  other  candidate  ? — I think  he  could,  supposing ' 
that  the  numbers  were  to  be  given  in  all  the  subjects 
together,  as  they  do  at  the  Competitive  Examinations. 

3976.  Then  the  man  who  did  not  answer  in  a parti- 
cular subject,  would  not  get  any  number  for  it?— He 
would  not.  Moreover,  this  arrangement  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  Scholarship  Examination,  as  it  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Third  year,  and  in  the  subjects 
of  the  Second  year.  The  case  put  only  contemplated  a 
man’s  being  allowed  to  take  this  voluntary  course  in  the 
Third  year. 

3977.  Do  you  mean,  that  supposing  the  option  was 
given  to  take  up  particular  studies  in  the  Third  year, 
there  would  be  no  Scholarships  to  be  taken  until  the 
student  went  on  in  his  special  course  for  Senior  Scho- 
larship ? — Yes. 


George  Johnstone  Stoney,  a.m.,  me.i.a.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  sworn  and  examined. 

George  3978.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 

i»»pfcy  *-*«,  w 

31. it.  1. a.  3979.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to 

make  ? — I should  like  to  be  examined,  if  the  Commis- 
sioners please,  with  respect  to  the  courses  of  study  which 
have  been  proposed  by  Professors  Nesbitt  and  Allman, 
respectively.  Both  these  schemes  have  my  full  concur- 
rence ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I think  it  well  to  say, 
that  these  scheme's,  though  concurred  in  by  a number  of 
the  Professors,  do  not  necessarily,  in  every  detail,  repre- 
sent the  exact  opinion  of  each  separately.  I have  drawn 
up,  in  a form  which  I hope  will  be  intelligible  to  the 
Commissioners,  side  by  side,  a course  for  the  Degree  of 
A.B.  and  for  a Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature ; a 
distinct  course  for  a Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature ; 
and  a course  for  the  Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature, 
and  the  Diploma  of  Engineering.* 

* Vide  Documents,  p.  330. 


3980.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Do  you  propose  these  Tiie 

courses  from  a feeling  that  the  present  course  prescribed  Queen’s 
by  the  University  is  objectionable? — Yes.  College, 

3981.  Do  you  consider  that  too  many  subjects  are 
comprised  in  the  period  of  three  Sessions? — I think  so ; George 
and  also,  I think,  in  answer  to  a question  which  has  J"jmstone 
been  put  on  other  occasions,  that  the  subjects  are  ill-  si.it.LA.  81'' 
arranged.  In  the  course,  prescribed  for  the  Diploma 

of  Science  and  Literature,  I would  suggest,  that  in  place 
of  having  a Modern  Language  necessarily  taken  up 
by  the  student,  he  should  be  left  at  greater  liberty, 
and  be  allowed  to  take  any  Language  different  from 
English. 

3982.  Mr.  Price. — That,  practically,  comes  to  Latin  ? 

— It  does,  because  I think  he  would  not  take  up  Greek. 

39S3.  You  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  mako  Latin  neces- 
sary?— Not  in  that  course;  and  the  reason  I have  for 
not  doing  so  is,  that  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
in  order  to  derive  any  advantage  from  a course  of  Latin, 
an  early  preparation  on  the  subject  is  required.  It 
appears  to  me  to  be  in  accordance  with  a principle  of 
the  human  mind,  or,  at  all  events,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  boys  who  are  very  idle  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen — as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  boyhood  into 
manhood — become  very  diligent.  To  meet  the  case  of 
such  boys,  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  open  a course 
of  education  which  would  not  require  that  they  should 
have  been  diligent  up  to  that  point. 

3984.  Are  you  not  exposed  to  the  objection,  that  for 
the  sake  of  a few  persons,  you  leave  out  a very  im- 
portant element  of  education  generally  ? — I was  going 
to  say  there  are  many  whom  it  would  serve.  There 
are  many  minds  to  whom  the  study  of  the  Ancient 
Languages  is  very  repulsive,  just  as  much  as  in  some 
cases  is  the  study  of  Mathematics. 

3985.  Do  you  think  that  this  observation  applies  to 
Latin  ? — I think  it  applies  both  to  Greek  and  Latin.  I 
think  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  the  class  of  persons 
to  whom  I have  referred  would  be  better  educated  if  the 
course  of  education  was  directed  more  towards  the  Mo- 
dern Languages  than  towards  the  Ancient  Languages. 

3986.  Do  you  not  think  that  a great  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  take  this  course  in  Science  and  Modern 
Literature  would,  hereafter,  many  of  them,  get  on  in 
life,  and  that  their  Latin  would  help  them  in  the  study 
of  Modern  Languages,  would'  give  them  a notion  of 
Grammar,  and  would  make  them  understand  Classical 
allusions  ? Latin  opens  up  a number  of  Languages  and 
Sciences ; and  men  do  not  begin  to  learn  Latin  at 
twenty-five  or  thirty  ? — I am  far  from  wishing  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  what  you  say ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I think  there  is  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
many  persons  to  study  Latin,  who  would  become  tho- 
roughly educated  men  if  Latin  were  excluded ; and  I 
think,  also,  there  is  a very  extensive  prejudice,  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  against  the  study  of  Latin. 

3987.  You  would  give  Political  Economy  to  a person 
whom  you  suppose  to  be  averse  to  taking  Latin  ? — Yes. 

3988.  Do  you  not  think  when  he  gets  to  be  twenty- 
five,  and  begins  to  turn  his  Political  Economy  to  practical 
account,  he  may  live  to  the  end  of  his  days,  and  not 
know  Latin? — To  introduce  Latin  into  a course  presup- 
poses a previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  to  do  so 
with  Political  Economy  does  not. 

3989.  How  much  English  Literature  would  you  give 
him  ? — The  Second  year  I would  give  him  the  English 
Language  and  Literature. 

3990.  What  do  you  mean  by  English  Literature? — 

A course  in  two  or  three  good  authors. 

3991.  Name  them? — Selections  from  Shakspeare,  for 
example. 

3992.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  an  irreparable 
loss  if  you  compelled  by  your  curriculum  a man  to  take 
Milton,  for  instance,  and  Political  Economy,  and  not 
give  him  Latin? — You  perceive,  I do  not  exclude  the 
study  of  Latin.  I only  go  so  far  as  not  to  enforce  it  so 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  educated  if  he, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life,  has  not 
studied  it. 

3993.  What  I meant  was,  does  not  a course  of  Milton, 
and  any  course  almost  in  the  English  Language,  involve 
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The  logically  and  philosophically  the  study  of  Latin? — 
Queen’s  There  is  no  doubt  all  Modern  European  Languages  do. 
Galway’  3994.  Why  exclude  Latin  from  your  course,  for  the 

' sake  of  a few  persons  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  are 

George  a few.  That  is  one  consideration  which  influences  me, 
®InTii  anc*  ^ ^ink  that  those  who  would  study  Latin  would 
’ derive  more  advantage  by  its  being  left  optional  than  by 
forcing  into  the  class  with  them  those  who  reluctantly 
study  it. 

3995.  But,  as  you  have  said,  a great  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  come  here  would  be  averse  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  no  use ; 
and  then  when  they  had  gone  out  into  life  they  would 
never  learn  this  Dead  Language  ; and  is  not  that  a loss 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  in  an  education  of 
this  kind? — No  system  of  education,  I think,  can  be 
framed  that  will  not  have  a defect. 

3996.  Does  not  Latin  lie  at  the  root  of  all  modern 
civilization? — I think  it  is  a great  defect  not  to  make 
Latin  part  of  a course  of  education  ; but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  really  be  a hardship  to  deny  educa- 
tion to  a great  number  of  students  with  well-cultivated 
minds,  who  had  not  studied  Latin ; and  one  thing 
which  should  be  particularly  dwelt  on  is,  that  to  study 
the  Latin  Language  really  with  advantage,  requires  a 
previous  study  of  it,  before  coming  to  College.  Modern 
Languages,  all  experience  shows,  may  be  token  by  a boy 
whose  age  is  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  studied  from  that 
on  with  advantage ; but  this  is  seldom  or  never  the  case 
with  the  Ancient  Languages. 

3997.  What  I want  to  put  before  you  is  a case  of 
comparative  loss  and  gain.  If  your  course  be  adopted, 
will  you  not  allow  a number  of  persons  to  neglect  Latin 
altogether,  whereas,  if  you  make  it  part  of  your  course 
they  would  study  it  ? — The  students  who  would  come 
here  and  pass  a Matriculation  Examination,  say  in 
English  Grammar,  English  Composition,  and  some 
trifling  amount  of  Mathematics — say  Arithmetic,  and  a 
book  of  Euclid — would  form  a substantial  class,  and  they 
would  be  excluded  if  you  made  Latin  a compulsory  part 
of  the  course.  Many  of  these  students  are  susceptible 
of  a really  well-balanced  education. 

3998.  That  is  not  disputed;  but  the  point  is  whether, 
by  giving  them  an  education  of  the  standard  you  pro- 
pose, you  do  not  create  a necessity  for  their  knowing 
Latin,  or  else  find  themselves,  in  making  use  of  this 
education,  incessantly  driven  back  by  their  ignorance 
of  Latin  ? — There  is  no  doubt  but  Latin  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  Modern  Literature  ; but  even 
admitting  that,  I think  it  possible  for  a man  to  become 
well  educated  without  Latin  ; and  I think  a larger 
number  of  men  would  become  educated  if  it  were  not 
made  obligatory  than  if  it  were.  If  boys  were  led  at 
an  early  period  in  school  to  study  Latin,  I would  look 
upon  the  introduction  of  Latin  into  a course  of  educa- 
tion, as  a great  improvement. 

3999.  Your  idea  is  to  surrender  to  the  schools, 
instead  of  compelling  the  schools  to  surrender  to  you  ? — 

I do  not  think  I am  surrendering  to  the  schools.  I am 
merely  surrendering  to  the  prejudices  of  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  community. 

4000.  If  prejudices  do  exist,  is  it  not  the  business  of 
a College  of  this  kind  to  set  up  the  true  standard  ? — 
Yes ; but  there  is  a circumstance  I mentioned  at  the 
commencement,  which  I think  should  not  be  forgotten 
in  education,  that  constantly  boys  who  have  beeu  idle 
up  to  the  age  of  fifteen_get  on  exceedingly  well,  study 
with  real  diligence,  and  are  capable  of  becoming  really 
educated  men,  afterwards.  I think  to  introduce  Latin, 
would  be  to  exclude  these  men  from  education. 

4001.  You  are  setting  up  a high  education,  which  by 
omitting  Latin,  proclaims  to  the  world,  that  Latin  is 
not  important? — I think  not.  There  is  a great  distinc- 
tion between  allowing  a man  to  come  forward  to  take 
the  Degree  of  A.B.  and  to  take  tho  Diploma  in  Science 
and  Literature.  I think  the  two  things  hold  a different 
rank  in  public  estimation. 

4002.  Do  you  not  think  that  a person  who  has  ac- 
quired a competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  your 
course,  would  rank  highly  as  an  educated  man  ? — I 
think  that  is  an  argument  in  my  favor. 


4003.  Except  that  the  argument, as  I put  it,  is,  that  you  The 

proclaim  that  a man  may  get  a high  education,  and  that  Queen’s 
Latin  is  not  essential  to  it? — Precisely;  and  why  should  College, 
men  be  excluded  from  education  on  that  account.  Galway. 

4004.  Your  argument  is,  that  you  would  by  your  George 
system,  catch  a number  of  persons  whoare  now  excluded  J°',mtone 
on  account  of  Latin ; but  the  opposite  argument  is,  that 

an  education  of  the  high  standard  and  character  you 

propose  is  subject  to  a serious  defect  in  omitting  Latin? 

If  you  made  Latin  voluntary,  the  students  who  took  it 
up  would  study  it  with  advantage,  while  you  would  at 
the  same  time  afford  a good  education  to  another  large 
class  of  students. 

4005.  You  recognize  the  desirableness  of  instituting 
a School  of  Science  and  Literature  in  this  College  ? — 

I do.  I think  the  objection  that  was  made  to  the  in- 
stitution of  this  School  may  be  easily  met.  It  is  said 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a School  of  this  kind.  Of 
course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  arranging  courses 
which  the  students  could  attend  as  Non-Matriculated 
students.  We  might,  no  doubt,  enforce  an  Examination, 
and  give  them  a College  Diploma,  but  we  cannot  give 
them  prizes;  and  a College  Diploma  is  not  likely  to 
prove  a sufficient  inducement  to  students  to  pursue  a 
systematic  course  of  study. 

4006.  Am  I to  understand  that  those  who  enter  this 
School  are  to  go  on  to  the  University  ? — Yes. 

4007.  Is  the  Examination  for  the  Diploma  to  take 
place  in  the  University? — Yes.  There  is  another  thing 
which  I deem  of  importance.  According  to  the  present 
rules,  the  College  Examinations  take  place  at  the  close 
of  the  Session.  Now  there  are  various  periods  occupied 
by  cach  course ; and  I think  to  hold  the  student  over  to 
the  close  of  the  Session,  when  his  attention  has  been 
taken  up  with  many  branches,  is  a bad  arrangement; 
and  I should  propose  that  the  Examinations  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  lectures. 

4008.  Might  it  not  be  said  that  the  present  system 
has  a tendency  to  correct  cramming? — No  matter  what 
form  of  education  you  adopt,  ix  will  necessarily  depend, 
to  a great  extent,  on  the  memory  of  the  student.  What  I 
contend  for  is,  that  he  cannot  carry  on  the  subsequent 
parts  of  his  study,  and  go  back  and  make  up  the 
previous  parts  ; and  therefore,  he  would  be  much  better 
educated  if  he  was  called  on  every  Term  to  pass  in  each 
of  the  subjects  when  he  finished  them.  I think,  if  the 
system  was  to  examine  at  the  close  of  each  subject,  or 
branch  of  subjects,  rather  than^at  the  close  of  tiie  Ses- 
sion, a great  improvement  would  be  effected  in  the  way 
of  testing  the  student’s  reflective  powers  rather  than 
his  memory. 

4009.  I have  known,  at  College  and  elsewhere,  men 
who  would  answer  ever}'  question  when  fresh  from  their 
books ; but  who  after  a little  interval  would  not  be  able 
to  do  so.  Would  you  value  that  sort  of  knowledge 
highly? — I would  value  good  answering  at  such  an 
examination  if  this  were  such  as  would  test  the  re- 
flective powers  of  the  student  instead  of  his  memory. 

I think  a student  who  has  acquired  such  a knowledge 
of  his  subject  as  to  understand  the  principles  of  it  tho- 
roughly, aud  can  refer  to  text-books,  has  acquired  infor- 
mation which  he  can  in  afterlife  turn  to  really  practical 
use.  With  respect  to  the  Diploma  of  Science  aud 
Modern  Literature,  which  I should,  perhaps,  call  the 
Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature,  I propose  to  give  it 
at  the  Little-go  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
year,  and  also  that  there  should  be  an  Examination  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  year  in  the  Engineering  course. 

4010.  Do  you  think  if  you  set  up  this  School  that  it 
would  interfere  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  aud  perhaps 
induce  the  students  to  desert  the  Arts  School  aud  De- 
gree ? — I do  not  think  that  any  students  who  would  at 
present  go  forward  to  the  Arts  Degree  would  desert  that 
School.  I may  remark  also,  with  reference  to  Professor 
Nesbitt’s  scheme,  by  which  in  the  Second  year,  Logic, 

Mechanics,  and  Astronomy  are  made  compulsory  on  all 
the  students,  that  these  are  equivalent  in  burthen  on 
the  student  to  but  one  course  extending  throughout 
the  Session.  Another  thing  is,  that  those  students  who 
are  inexpert  Mathematicians  might,  I think,  with  ad- 
vantage continue  their  study  of  Mathematics  in  the 
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Second  year.  I next  propose  wliat  I think  will  meet 
a difficulty  which  has  been  started,  namely,  the  diffi- 
culty some  classes  of  minds  have  in  passing  Examina- 
tions in  special  subjects — that  at  the  end  of  the  Second 
year  an  University  Examination  be  passed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  a Modern  Foreign  Language,  and  Mathematics, 

’ or  any  three  of  them,  if  credit  for  two  years’  lectures 
in  the  fourth  has  been  obtained.  I think  the  student 
who  has  attended  two  years’  lectures,  and  passed  the 
Catechetical  Examinations  which  are  a part  of  each 
lecture,  will  have  received  a better  education  than  a 
man  who  has  attended  one  year,  and  afterwards  has 
crammed  up  for  an  Examination.  In  order  to  make 

4011.  I must  remind  you  that  the  Commissioners 
cannot  possibly  enter  into  the  details  of  these  various 
schemes '? — In  a third  course  I propose  thata  Diploma  of 
Science  and  Literature  be  awarded  after  the  Second  year, 
when  the  candidates  have  passed  the  University  Exami- 
nation ; and  that  after  the  Third  year  the  Diploma  of 
Engineering  be  awarded  at  the  University  Examination 
— the  attendance  on  a practical  Engineer  being  dispensed 
with.  You  may  remember  that  Professor  Nesbitt,  in 
his  group  of  subjects  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  has  made 
provision  for  a man  to  present  himself  for  Honors.  I 
propose,  that  those  students  who  obtain  a Diploma  in 
Science  and  Literature,  in  either  of  the  two  latter  courses 
in  my  scheme,  namely,  in  the  distinct  course  for  the 
Diplomas  of  Science  and  Literature,  or  in  the  course 
for  the  Diplomas  of  Science  and  Literature  and  of  En- 
gineering, and  who  may  be  able  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures on  the  subject  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  Honor 
Examinations,  should  be  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves at  the  University  Examination  and  compete  for 
the  Prizes ; but  instead  of  getting  a medal,  they  might 
get  an  Honorary  Diploma  in  that  particular  branch. 
They  should  then  be  entitled  to  present  themselves  to 
compete  for  Senior  Scholarships.  In  connexion  with 
the  Engineering  Course,  I may  mention  that  it  is  of 
very  great  importance  that  the  services  of  a Drawing 
Master  should  be  retained.  For  the  course  of  A.M.,  two 
Terms’  attendance  in  the  College  is  at  present  required. 
Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  this  is  an  unnecessary  re- 
striction, because  the  students  frequently  get  snch  oc- 
cupations as  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  attending ; 
and,  no  doubt,  men  of  great  ability,  if  they  can  make 
up  their  subject  from  books,  and  so  acquire  as  much 
as  those  students  who  had  attended  lectures,  should 
get  their  Degree  without  being  compelled  to  attend 
lectures.  I know  one  of  the  students  of  this  College, 
who  obtained  an  appointment  from  Lord  Rosse  shortly 
after  he  obtained  the  A.B.  Degree.  He  was  very 
eminent  in  some  departments,  and  no  doubt  would 
have  distinguished  himself  at  the  A.M.  Degree  Ex- 
amination ; but  his  being  occupied  through  the  whole 
winter,  prevented  his  being  able  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  of  the  University. 

4012.  You  look  upon  the  attendance  on  lectures  be- 
tween the  A.B.  Degree  and  the  A.M.  Degree  as  not 
very  important? — I look  upon  it  as  not  at  all  a com- 
pensation for  the  time  of  the  student. 

4013.  You  think  it  would  answer  all  practical  pur- 
poses to  give  the  student  the  option  of  residing  or 
not? — Yes. 

[Edward  Berwick,  a.b. — I wish  to  make  an  obser- 
vation to  the  Commissioners,  as  to  the  courses  given 
to  candidates  going  forward  to  the  A.M.  Degree. 

4014.  Are  there  courses  given  by  the  Professors 
especially  adapted  to  candidates  going  to  the  A.M. 
Degree  ? — No. 

4015.  How  do  you  get  over  the  University  regula- 
tion, which  requires  the  student  to  attend  a course  of 
lectures  for  two  Terms  on  some  one  subject? — He  would 
attend  the  same  course  of  lectures  that  he  attended 
before  he  took  the  A.B.  Degree,  and  that  would  be 
sufficient ; but  the  arrangements  are  all  very  defective. 

4016.  Then  he  fulfils  this  regulation  by  going  over 
the  A.B.  course  a second  time? — Yes.] 

4017.  Pray  proceed  with  your  statement? — With 
regard  to  the  Colleges  being  able  to  found  a new 
course,  there  is  a practical  impediment  in  the  way. 
The  College  is  restricted  by  the  Statutes  in  the  distri- 


bution of  prize  money,  and  if  a new  course  were  estab-  q3eh,r. 
lished  there  would  be  no  prizes  to  award.  The  com-  College 
petition  for  prizes  is  a great  inducement  to  students  Galway! 
to  study  such  a course.  They  will  not  do  so,  so  as  to  „ ~ — 
attain  great  proficiency,  unless  there  are  some  prizes  Johnstone 
awarded  at  their  Examination.  Stoney,A.a., 

4018.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Unless  tho  course  0fMn  i-A- 
study  which  the  student  pursues  in  the  College  be  that 
prescribed  by  the  University,  he  cannot  get  any  Uni- 
versity Degree  nor  any  University  Prize? — Nor  a Col- 
lege Prize. 

4019.  You  are  aware  that  the  Statutes  of  the  Colleges 
were  framed  two  years  before  the  University  was 
founded  ? — Yes. 

4020.  Chapter  iii.,  sec.  7,  of  tho  Statutes,  directs, 
as  I understand  it,  that  the  College  Council  shall  have 
the  power  of  arranging  the  courses  of  instruction  to  be 
pursued  in  the  College,  and  of  prescribing  the  Matricu- 
lation, Scholarship,  and  other  Collegiate  Examinations. 

That  power  still  exists  in  the  Council,  and  therefore,  I 
understand  that  the  College  Authorities  have  the  power 
of  prescribing  such  a course  of  instruction  as  you  lay 
down  ; and  as  the  gaining  of  Scholarships  does  not  avail 
for  obtaining  any  University  Degree,  except  so  far  as 
the  University  Degree  course  and  the  Scholarship 
course  in  the  Colleges  may  be  identical,  and  so  those 
obtaining  Scholarships  will  be  better  prepared  in  the 
Degree  course,  the  University  would  have  no  right  to 
interfere? — Yes ; but  I think  you  will  find  the  College 
cannot  award  Scholarships. 

4021.  Technically  the  College  has  the  power,  but 
practically  its  exercise  would  depend  upon  whether  it 
would  interfere  with  the  students  proceeding  to  the 
Degree? — That  may  be  the  case.  There  is  a privilege 
at  present  extended  to  the  student  to  absent  himself 
one  Term  out  of  the  Session.  That  has  been  found  to 
be  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  my  department.  If  he  absent  himself  the  First 
Term,  he  comes  under  peculiar  disadvantages  to  study 
the  Second  and  Third  Terms.  I should  wish,  if  this 
privilege  be  retained  at  all,  that  the  First  Term  should 
be  made  obligatory,  because  it  is  the  commencement  of 
the  course. 

4022.  Do  you  not  suppose  one  of  the  objects  in 
making  it  optional  was  to  provide  for  illness? — Theso 
are  special  circumstances,  which  the  Council  should 
have  power  to  take  into  account. 

4023.  Mr.  Gibson. — 1 think  you  have  stated  that 
practical  training  under  an  Engineer  should  be  dis- 
pensed with? — Yes. 

4024.  Are  you  aware  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Griffith, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works,  on  the  subject  ? It  is 
referred  to  in  the  Report  of  the  Dublin  University 
Commissioners,  and  a letter  from  him  is  given,  in  which 
he  states — “In  conclusion,  I have  the  pleasure  to  observe, 
that  I have  no  recommendation  to  make  further  than, 
if  possible,  that  additional  practical  instruction  in  field- 
works be  given  to  the  pupils ; and  when  opportunity 
offers,  they  should  be  required  to  inspect  and  measure 
Engineering  works  during  their  progress,  and  be  ex- 
amined on  the  principle  of  construction  of  the  works 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  their  execution  and  the  pro- 
bable estimate  of  the  cost.  Practical  experience  of  this 
kind  will  fit  a student  who  may  have  obtained  his 
Diploma,  for  immediate  employment  as  an  overseer  of 
works  under  any  Engineer,  from  which  he  will  rise 
according  to  merit  and  knowledge  to  higher  depart- 
ments ; but  be  his  Scientific  acquirements  what  they 
may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  young  Engineer 
must  pass  through  the  grosser  and  inferior  departments 
to  the  higher  and  Scientific.”  That  is  the  opinion  of  a 
very  experienced  man,  and  it  is  not  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  what  you  have  stated? — I think  his  scheme 
is  impracticable,  in  this  point  of  view,  that  if  you  send 
a man  away  to  practical  work  during  his  education, 
after  he  has  been  engaged  in  that  practical  work  he 
will  have  forgotten  at  his  Examination  those  subjects 
which  are  set  down  for  him,  and  which  are  those  he 
learns  by  means  of  Tutorial  instruction;  therefore,  he 
gains  nothing  but  loses  a good  deal. 

4025.  But  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Griffith  is,  that  “ it  will 
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The  be  desirable,  though  the  students’  minds  are  stored  with 
Queen’s  the  higher  departments  of  Scientific  Engineering,  that 
College,  should  commence  with  the  comparatively  lower 
Galway.  p,.actical  departments  connected  with  ordinary  Mensura- 
George  tion,  Masonry,  Earth-works,  &c. ; and  that  they  should 
Mmstone  gradually  rise  to  the  consideration  of  those  higher  Scien- 
tific  branches  in  which  they  have  been  instructed  during 
their  progress  through  the  Engineering  School  ?”--I  may 
givea  general  answer  to  that ; that  if  they  be  examined  in 
the  subjects  of  the  Collegiate  courses,  long  after  they 
have  finished  the  study  of  them,  they  are  under  a dis- 
advantage. 

4026.  I wish  to  know,  whether  in  the  formation  of 
your  opinion,  you  were  acquainted  with  these  views  of 
Dr.  Griffith?— No;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  evidence 
and  arguments  submitted  to  the  Dublin  University 
Commissioners  by  every  person  engaged  in  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  students,  arc  far  more  than  a set  off 
against  the  evidence  of  a person  who  was  never  engaged 
in  the  same  kind  of  instruction. 

4027.  But  he  has  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  re- 
sults?— No  doubt.  With  regard  to  the  Senior  Scholar- 
ships, I should  wish  to  add  my  strong  recommendation 
that  they  should  be  retained.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
the  student  being  able  to  pass  from  one  department  to 
another,  which,  I think,  has  been  productive  of  no  prac- 
tical inconvenience,  but  on  the  contrary,  great  practical 
good,  the  Senior  Scholars  are  of  much  advantage.  The 
work  which  I have  at  present  is  as  much  as  I can  do  ; 
from  which  will  be  seen  clearly  the  advantage  of  having 
the  assistance  which  could  be  afforded  by  a Senior 
Scholar.  A mixture  of  Tutorial  and  Professorial  edu- 
cation is,  I think,  on  all  hands,  admitted  to  be  the  best 
system  of  education.  The  only  way  T can  give  that  is, 
at  the  commencement  of  each  lecture  to  devote,  say  ten 
minutes,  to  an  Examination  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
vious lecture.  Now,  if  I had  the  assistance  of  a Senior 
Scholar,  which  I have  not  this  year,  I would  set  papers 
for  each  lecture,  and  he  could  report  to  me  each  day  on 
the  answers  sent  in  ; and  thus  the  educational  course 
would  be  improved  by  an  addition  to  the  Tutorial 
element.  Then,  again,  my  Professorship  includes  not 
only  the  subjects  which  usually  come  under  the  title 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  but  also  includes  Mechanical 
Engineering.  I am  obliged  to  give  a course  to  the 
Engineering  students  on  the  Theory  of  Motive  Powers, 
and  the  Construction  and  Theory  of  Machines.  This 
course,  in  addition  to  the  distinct  course  that  comes 
under  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy — namely, 
mixed  Mathematics,  and  Physics — gives  me  as  much  as 
I can  possibly  do  under  present  circumstances.  I may 
mention  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  since  I came  to  the 
College,  I have  seldom  been  less  than  six  hours  daily  in 
the  College,  in  addition  to  much  time  spent  in  prepara- 
tion at  my  own  house,  and  never  less  than  one  hour. 
With  reference  to  another  question  which  has  been 
brought  forward,  the  representation  of  the  Professors 
on  the  Senate,  I would  strongly  recommend  it.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  very  fact  which  has  been  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Gibson — the  recommendation,  which,  I 
think,  on  investigation,  would  be  found  impracticable, 
of  such  an  eminent  man  as  Dr.  Griffith,  is  evidence,  how 
a man  of  great  eminence  may  bo  on  the  Senate,  and  yet 
have  failed  to  perceive  small  points  which  make  the 
difference  in  educational  matters  between  successfully 
applying  them  to  the  advantage  of  the  students,  and 
unsuccessfully  applying  them.  And  the  reason  is,  our 
Senate  is  composed  chiefly  of  men  in  very  eminent 
positions,  who  have  very  laborious  occupations  else- 
where. Men,  for  instance,  like  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  are  so  busily  occupied, 
that  they  can  only  attend  the  Senate  occasionally,  per- 
haps for  an  hour,  may  have  to  decide  within  that  time, 
questions  to  which  they  have  not  attended  specially 
before.  One  would  naturally  conceive  that  they  cannot 
give  a decision  which  is  comparable  in  value,  in  spite  of 
their  eminent  attainments,  with  an  opinion  which  is 
given  by  a person  who  has  devoted  years  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  and  has  acquired  by  his  study  of 
it,  a right  to  pronounco  an  opinion.  On  this  account 
alone,  I think  the  Professors  ought  to  be  represented  on 


the  Senate;  for,  in  such  a case,  in  fact  on  account  of  The 
their  not  being  represented,  there  are  regulations  issued  Qceeij’p 
from  the  University,  which  cannot  meet  with  approval.  (j°lway.’ 

In  addition  to  that,  I think  it  is  necessary  to  take  

away  from  the  Senate,  the  patronage  which  it  exer-  j£^one 
cises,  in  the  appointment  of  University  Examiners.  'stoneg,A.u.,. 
If  the  members  of  the  Colleges  were  on  the  Senate,  it  m.b.i.a. 
would  be  a very  invidious  position  to  hold,  that  of 
appointing  or  corroborating  the  appointment  of  the  Uni- 
versity Examiners.  I should  wish,  then,  that  the  whole 
Body  of  Professoi's  were  ex-officio  Examiners  ; and  I see 
a very  great  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  this. 

I felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject,  that  in  a Report,  which 
I was  called  upon  to  make  to  the  Senate,  I introduced 
this  matter.  I think,  where  you  have  one  Examiner 
coming  from  one  of  the  Colleges,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
three  Colleges  are  placed  not  exactly 

4028.  Mr.  Price. — Your  suggestion,  as  I under- 
stand it,  is,  that  for  instance,  the  three  Professors  of 
Greek  and  of  Latin,  should  be  the  Classical  Examiners? 

— Yes. 

4029.  Would  you,  theu,  have  the  same  six  men  to 
examine  constantly,  without  any  admixture  of  strangers? 

— Y es  I would ; and  by  so  doing,  the  courses  would  be 
better  arranged.  At  present,  in  consequence  of  the 
fluctuating  system  of  Examination,  the  courses  are  con- 
stantly changed. 

4030.  Would  you  not  lose  the  advantage  of  persons 
looking  at  subjects  in  a different  way,  and  run  the  stu- 
dent into  ruts? — I think  not,  especially  where  the 
Examination  is  public.  I think  the  advantage  gained 
by  the  other  system  is  small — at  least,  it  is  more  appa- 
rent than  real.  You  must,  it  appears  to  me,  adopt  one 
or  the  other  system  ; either  to  reject  the  whole  of  the 
Professors  from  being  Examiners,  or  appoint  them  all. 

What  you  have  referred  to,  cau  hardly  occur  where  the 
Examination  is  public,  and  canvassed,  and  criticised. 

4031.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  men  would  act 
corruptly,  but  simply  that  a man  who  has  been  reading 
in  a particular  way,  or  has  formed  a particular  line  of 
thought,  will  be  affected  by  this,  more  or  less? — Is  it  not 
better  to  have  a combination  of  the  three  Professors 
than  that  there  should  be  allowed  the  complete  predo- 
minance of  particular  thought  as  there  is  under  the 
present  system  ? 

4032.  I only  state  the  objection  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  you  would  not  add  to  the  three  Professors  an 
external  element? — I would  allow  the  Senate,  perhaps, 
the  discretion  of  appointing  the  external  element. 

Another  great  advantage  of  my  plan  would  be,  that  it 
would  bring  the  Professors  into  communication  with  one 
another;  and  each  Professor  would  be  subject  to  what  I 
think  would  be  a complete  con  t rol  over  him — the  criticism 
of  his  two  coadjutors,  who  would  be  thoroughly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subjects  of  the  Examination.  The  position  of 
an  Examiner  in  the  University  is  very  invidious.  He 
is  liable  to  the  imputation  of  partiality;  and  an  honest 
man,  in  endeavouring  not  to  favor  any  of  his  own  stu- 
dents, may,  from  over  exactness,  be  prompted  to  lean 
against  them  too  much.  That  is  a most  injurious  state 
of  things.  I have  found  myself  under  peculiar  difficul- 
ties, in  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  I was 
placed  as  University  Examiner.  On  the  other  hand, 

I think,  that  having  an  external  Examiner,  would  intro- 
duce too  great  control  over  the  courses  delivered  by  the 
Professors.  Now,  for  the  courses  to  be  arranged  between 
the  Professors  in  each  department,  would  seem  a much 
better  plan,  than  to  introduce  the  control  of  a temporary 
external  Examiner.  I have-  heard  of  the  case  of  students, 
who  within  three  weeks,  had  to  pass  a severe  examination 
in  books  which  they  had  not  before  seen,  in  consequence 
of  the  courses  not  being  fixed. 

4033.  The  Examiner  does  not  change  the  books  ? — 

He  may,  to  a great  extent.  And  no  matter  what  subject 
you  take,  say  Pure  and  Mixed  Mathematics,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Examiner  may  choose  a very  wide  range, 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible  that  the  student  could 
be  prepared. 

4034.  The  Examiner,  we  might  suppose,  would 
really  make  himself  acquainted  with  what  the  young 
men  knew,  and  not  put  unreasonable  questions  ? — That 
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Queen’s  JP088*1^  but  1 do.  not  ,see  is  any  security  for  tory.  I do  not  think  this  rule  introduces  virtually  anv 
C=,  tLJ  ^ m*°gthe  plan  I propose.  Professorial  element,  nor  do  I think, if  ft  did  it  iuld 

Galway.  ?0'  J?  T®?b®me  « open  to  the  objection  I have  be  an  adequate  one.  I should  like  that  the  Professors 
G~  S TlW  thl"df  t Pel'  laPs  tll°  better  way  would  be  to  be  on  the  Senate  should  be  elected  by  the  general 

& 1 . low.the  S.enate  t0  appoint  an  external  Examiner,  Body  of  the  Professors  for  the  term  nr  g„  ] T 


Stoney,  a.m.,  giving  them  the  power  to  summon  the  three  Professors. 

M.B.I.A.  4036.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  your  system  this,  that  at  each 
University  Examination,  all  the  Professors  of  the  diffe- 
rent Colleges  should  go  to  Dublin?— No;  but  should  be 
liable  to  be  called  on  by  the  Senate,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  patronage  in  the  matter. 

4037.  If  the  University  Senate  calls  on  only  one 
Professor,  it  implies,  to  a certain  extent,  an  amount 
of  preference — an  amount  of  patronage.  You  have 
stated  that  the  whole  Body  of  the  Professors  should 
be  Examiners.  Do  you  intend  that  the  whole  Body 
should  attend  in  Dublin — that  the  students  should  be 

examined  by  three  Professors  in  each  department? 

What  I intended  was,  that  the  whole  Body  of  Professors 


Body  of  the  Professors  for  the  term  of  a year and  I c 
should  much  prefer  that  they  should  be  six  instead  of* 
three,  the  number  of  seats  at  present  vacant.  The  re- Sl 
presentation  of  the  Graduates,  on  the  University,  is  not  **' 
necessary  in  the  same  sense  as  the  representation  of  the 
Professors,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  arrangements  of 
the  courses,  for  as  the  Professor  has  himself  been  a stu- 
dent he  is  intimate  with  every  thing  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  students. 

4045.  He  has  not  been  a student  of  these  Colleges? I 

mean  that,  practically  speaking,  he  has.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  any  thing  against  the  representation  of  the 
students;  what  I mean  is,  that  their  representation  does 
not  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  that  of  the  Professors. 

" ith  regard  to  another  subject  which  has  been  touched 


The 

Queen’s 

College, 

Galway. 


should  be  liable  to  be  called  upon.  I do  not  think  upon-the  constitution  of" the  lw7eV anYoTthe 
t is  necessary  that  all  the  Professors  of  the  Classical  Council,  I should  strongly  recommend  tint  the  Facultvof 

£St“ldbe,S“'  Ttr“™Hperh.ps, 

If  » iV.f-eor  of  r:  of  tii,  (Mic, fc  ttkof.be  My  »f  Artslnd  On, 


iges  were  sum- 


tbe  ot?r [Colleges be  of  Arts  and  Law  Thod'd^^^omMied^^tht'3 inqmssb 


rlonl  win,  t n TU  n 'TA  / , < L ° uullY>  uuaei  “e  present  arrangements,  of  the  Law  Pro- 

deal with  an  extern  altogether  ?-One  of  the  three  Ex-  fessor’s  attending  efficiently  on  the  College  Council  He 

S 'Zl  oth irwo  Id  rfc  S rn,Pr°feT  • " °b,iged’  in  co°se1nence  of  his  duties  efsewTre  -to  be 

4039.  The  others  would  be  extern  to  a certain  extent,  absent  during  a great  part  of  the  Session  T may 
so  that  only  one-third  of  the  students  would  have  their  mention  the  practical  working  of  the  system  the 
own  Professor?— The  whole  of  the  students  would  be  last  year  I happened  to  be  on  the  Council  was  that 


placed  on 'the  same  footing  as  to  advantage  and”  disad-  out  of  fifty-mine Zings  ol°Coum!iJ  Sngtli™es.im’ 


404-0  ^Tlien  vnm'^nrrinri  1 • ° n t • • one.  I concur  in  the  recommendation  proposed  by  the 

proposa|  1S>  tllat  the  Examination  President  and  others,  that  the  number  of  Deans  should 
ItTv  Sb°uld  be  tbe  result  of  the  judgment  of  the  be  raised  from  four  to  five,  and  that  they  should  be 

( , _ elected  by  the  whole  Body  of  Professors.  7 

t°JL  Then>  am  f understand  after  the  Examina-  4046.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington.- Do  you  concur  in  the 
tion  has  been  conducted  by  the  Professors  whom  the  recommendation  which  lias  been  made  with  reference  to 
’ tbat-  fc  f TDSWerS  T 3 t0, be  ,referred  tIie  alteration  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Council  should 
to  the^whole  three  again  ?— I mean  that  the  three  are  be  formed?-!  do.  There  is  one  remark  I should  wish 


to  be  Examiners. 


ani9  i-iii,  ,,i  ii  , to -make,  which  is,  that  five  should  be  a quorum  of  the 

bit  miybt  t tS  J®  S**®  T t0  f°  Up  to  Dublm  Council.  If  we  had  five  Deans,  the  President  and  Vi 


That  might  be  the  working  of  my  plan. 

4043.  I thought  you  said  one  was  to  be  selected?— 
I intended  to  say,  that  for  Latin  and  Greek,  one  might 
be  selected  from  each  of  the  Colleges. 

4044.  We  will  not  speak  of  Latin  and  Greek.  You 
object  to  the  present  system  of  conducting  the  Exami- 


President  being  standing  members  of  Council,  it  would 
be  no  longer  necessary  to  make  any  even  number  a 
quorum.  With  regard  to  a matter  which  has  been 
referred  to  by.  the  President,  his  alleged  power  of 
vetoing  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 

anA  . , --  -o  — — _ 4047.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  hardly  think 

“J ° 1 want,ful-Iy,t,°  understand  if  the  plan  you  it  necessary  for  you  to  go  over  all  these  points  in  detail 

sugoe0t  be  the  more  desirable  mode.  Am  I now  definitely  If  you  disagree  with  any  suggestions  which  have  been 
&nTd^^VnfeaC\8Ubjeet  A*?,®  E”a'  made’  perbaps  ;t  w°uld  be  better  simply  to  stote  the 
mav ^>.rofess.0!;’  ^roni  each  College  ? That  grounds  on  which  you  dissent  ?— There  is  one  thing 
US1 b®  tb®  practical  working  of  my  plan ; but  occa-  about  the  Faculty  meetings  which  I would  wish  to  bring 

sions  may  occur  when  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  before  the  Commissioners.  The  Faculty: meetings  -- 
more  than  one  Examiner.  For  instance,  if  such  a thing  — ‘ ••  * - ..  4 “eetmgi 

occurred  as  that  but  one  student  came  up  in  a particular 


department  it  would  be  obviously  unnecessary.  The 
mode  in  which  the  courses  at  the  University  are  ar- 
ranged is,  I think,  objectionable.  It  is  as  follows : the 
three  Colleges  are  sent  to  for  their  recommendations  ; 
these  are  sent  up,  and  any  one  of  the  courses  recom- 


cept  when  there  are  united  Faculty  meetings,  have  been 
found  very  inefficient  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 
courses ; and  I should  wish  that  instead  of  Faculty 


should  wish  that  instead  of  Faculty 
meetings  at  all  times,  meetings  of  Professors  to  be 
named,  should  be  summoned  whenever  it  is  found 


4048.  Named  by  whom?— Named  at  the  Council. 


Vf°ubt’  fTm  aA0C"?  C0urse’  but  the  My  Plan  is>  supposing  a question  respecting  the  bourse 
three  courses  are  split  up,  and  one^hird-  or  sonmportion  of  Engineering  arose,  the  President  should  have  the 


°f  “J'  n“rP0“ied  lnf°  “ ““S1®  power  of  summoning  those  Professors  who  taught  in 

H t l5  rrofess?r8  W"™  that  department.  The  present  system  of  Faulty 
brought  together,  for  example,  at  the  Examinations,  and  meetings  has  not  worked  at  all  well.  With  reference 
if  they  made  a united  recommendation,  this  would  not  to  the  power  of  veto,  I should  think  it  would  be  a much 
TT’  ai,-‘ ‘tese  »e  ‘hmgs  which  better  arrangement  that  the  power  of  veto,  which  the 
Ev  e r to  Th'  f"8?  of  President,  while  present,  undoubtedly  possesses,  of  tem- 

think  it  mieht^  , * P°‘  Er 1 P°farlly  preventing  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 

S 3 “ ““S'.11  ae  meetings  of  the  being  carried  into  effect,  should  not  be  continued  to  him 
Senate  should  take  place  during  the  vacations-I  mean  while  absent.  The  whole  question  of  veto,  however,  is  in 
Ohri  JmS,”  ?CS0,”’  ”d  “f  ?™  recesses  at  Easter  and  great  uncertainty,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it 
iwl!  E my  ‘1“  L’'5"16"*  nor  the  sionH  b0  settled.  I should  wish,  if  it  would  not  detain 

jlSTS’s-*" ®way  from  their  Collegiate  the  Commissioners  too  long,  to  mention  some  facts  con- 
auties.  ihe  Vice-President  is,  I may  mention,  a mem-  nectedwith  the  College  funds.  I was  an  Auditor 


but  lli! fil  v’  Wpen ^esldent  does.  not  attend > of  t,ie  ColleSe  funds,  at  a period  when  they  were  very 

PresirW  Vlce-preside°*  18  glve.n  notice  when  the  complicated ; and  in  consequence  of  the  large  share  of 

r resident  does  not  attend,  the  rule  is  evidently  nuga-  attention  which  I was  obliged,  at  that  time,  to  devote 
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The  to  them,  I became  very  well  acquainted  with  a number 
Queen’s  of  the  details. 

College,  4049.  Mr.  Price. — I suppose  the  Audit  is  conducted 
Galway.  un(jer  the  direction  0f  the  Council  ? — The  auditing  of 
George  the  accounts  should,  according  to  the  Statutes,  be  done 
Johnstone  ],y  Auditors,  appointed  by  the  President ; and  in  addi- 
22T"  tion  to  that,  the  College  expenditure  is  to  be  audited 
from  week  to  week  by  the  Council. 

4050.  How  is  it  done  now? — By  Auditors  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  auditing  by  the  Council  has 
been  dispensed  with  almost  altogether. 

4051.  Does  the  President  name  the  Auditors  from 
among  the  Professors  here  ? — That  has  been  the  prac- 
tice. 

4052.  Chap,  viii.,  sec.  3,  of  the  Statutes,  states,  “that 
the  Bursar  shall  lay  before  the  Council  at  each  of  its 
ordinary  meetings  the  accounts  of,  and  vouchers  for,  all 
monies  disbursed  on  the  authority  of  the  Council  since 
its  last  previous  meeting.  He  shall  also  present  a de- 
tailed estimate  of  the  sums  which  will  bo  required  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  College  until  the  next  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  Council,  and  shall  thereupon 
receive  from  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the 
Vice-President,  a written  authority  to  disburse  the 
same.”  What  alteration  do  you  propose  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  that  provision  of  the  Statutes  for  dealing 
with  the  accounts? — My  suggestion  has  reference  prin- 
cipally to  the  mode  of  disbursing.  I may  give  an  ex- 
ample which  will  illustrate  what  I mean.  There  is  an 
annual  Parliamentary  grant  of  £1,600,  out  of  which 
a sum  of  £400  is  allocated  for  heating,  lighting,  office 
expenses,  &c.,  over  tho  disbursement  of  which  the 
President  exercises  absolute  control.  Now,  I think  it 
quite  absurd  that  the  Council  should  be  unable  to  give 
an  order  for  the  purchase  of  coals,  for  instance,  without 
writing  up  to  the  President  in  Dublin  to  sanction 
the  disbursement.  I think  the  Council  should  have  the 
absolute  control  over  such  things.  There  is  an  item  in 
the  College  accounts  which  I should  like  to  mention. 
There  is  a fund  allocated  to  Porters  and  Servants,  which 
we  have  been  drawing  on  for  the  payment  of  salaries. 
Now  there  is  very  much  wanted  a provision  for  the 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  for  a Drawing  Master  in 
the  Engineering  Department,  and  for  Assistants  to  the 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  to  myself,  and  to  the  Museum. 
From  the  want  of  sufficient  funds  these  Assistants  are 
brought  under  the  title  of  Porters  and  Servants.  They 
should  be  placed  on  the  foundation,  and  provision 
made  for  them,  so  as  always  to  procure  competent  men. 
With  reference  to  my  own  department,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  supplement  the  small  sum,  which  can 
be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  an  Assistant  out  of  the  Por- 
ter’s fund,  by  purchasing  some  of  the  apparatus  made  by 
him,  which  are  paid  for  out  of  the  annual  Parliamentary 
grant  of  £1,600.  I think  it  would  be  a more  desirable 
way  that  the  Assistants  should  bo  made  permanent 
officers  of  the  College,  and  provision  made  for  them 
distinct  from  that  for  Porters  and  Servants.  Another 
thing  which  I wish  to  mention  is,  the  appointment  to 
the  offices  of  Registrar  and  Bursar. 

4053.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  hardly  think 
that  these  points  come  within  your  department? — They 
do  not,  except  from  the  accidental  position  in  which  I 
was  placed.  I should  wish  to  say  a word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Boarding-houses,  and  as  to  tho  advantage  of 
having  a proper  system  instituted.  I do  not  think  it  at 
all  desirable  that  these  houses  should  be  alms-houses,  or 
any  thing  at  all  resembling  alms-houses.  I think  they 
could  be  made  self-supporting. 

4054.  Mr.  Price. — You  have  got  a power  under 
Statute  to  borrow  money,  are  you  prepared  with  a 
scheme  for  the  repayment  of  the  outlay  ? — I do  not 
contemplate  repaying  the  original  outlay.  The  advan- 
tage of  these  Boarding-houses  to  the  students  would  be 
very  great;  discipline  could  bo  better  maintained  than 
if  they  were  residing  in  various  lodging-houses.  Many 
parents  object  to  sending  their  sons  to  lodging-houses] 
but  would  not  object  to  sending  them  to  Boarding- 
houses, which  would  be  regularly  kept,  and  under  a 
regular  code  of  discipline.  These  houses,  by  being 
placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  College,  would 


afford  the  students  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of  The 
the  Library  to  a far  greater  extent  than  they  do  now,  Queen’s 
and  they  would  also,  for  a small  expense,  be  enabled  to 
reside  near  the  College.  


Thomas  H.  Rowney,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
sworn  and  examined. 

4055.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Chemistry?  Thomas B. 

— I am,  my  Lord.  Rowney, 

4056.  Is  there  any  subject  connected  with  your  de- 
partment which  you  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
tho  Commissioners? — I have  been  in  the  College  but  a 
short  time. 

4057.  Mr.  Price. — What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  Theoretical  Chemistry  as  compared  with 
Experimental  Chemistry? — I think  that  very  much 
depends  on  the  ability  of  the  students.  Many  of  them 
will  learn  a great  deal  by  lectures,  while  others  will 
learn  hardly  any  thing ; but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
instruction  in  Practical  Chemistry,  in  addition  to  lec- 
tures, is  of  very  great  service  to  all  the  students. 

4058.  Do  you  consider  that  a knowledge  of  Theo- 
retical Chemistry  is  valuable  as  part  of  a general  educa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

4059.  Mr.  Gilson. — Do  you  illustrate  your  lectures 
by  experiments  ? — By  experiments  and  diagrams. 

4060.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  make  the  students  perform 
experiments  themselves,  and  do  other  things  incidental 
to  a Practical  Course  ? — Not  during  lectures.  What  you 
refer  to  is  only  performed  by  those  who  attend  the 
Laboratory. 

4061.  Have  you  many  students  in  Arts  at  present 
attending  your  Chemical  lectures  ? — About  one-third  of 
the  students  are  in  Arts. 

4062.  Do  you  find  that  many  of  the  students  in  Arts 
attend  Chemical  lectures  the  Third  year? — Not  in  the 
Third  year. 


Alexander  G.  Melville , m.d.,  m.r.o.s.e.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  sworn  and  examined. 

4063.  Chairman. — Have  you  any  statement  you  Alexander 
wish  to  make  in  connexion  with  your  department  ? — 

There  are  several  statements  which  I am  anxious  to 

make  to  the  Commissioners,  touching  more  or  less 
the  points  that  have  been  already  discussed,  and  to 
which  I shall  allude  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
attention  I have  paid  to  them  for  some  time  past. 

Nearly  all  the  practical  suggestions  made  by  Professor 
Allman  have  been  discussed  by  the  Science  Faculty, 
under  the  able  Presidency  of  the  late  Dr.  Mulcahy. 

The  time  has  not  come,  in  my  opinion,  to  put  forward 
any  arguments  upon  which  to  ground  any  radical 
changes,  because  this  educational  experiment  ought  to 
be  fairly  and  fully  tried.  I do  not  think  that  the  Col- 
leges have  failed  from  any  inherent  causes. 

4064.  Mr.  Price. — What  is  your  definition  of  the 
word  failure — is  it  that  you  have  not  more  students,  or 
that  you  have  not  a large  number  going  to  the  B.A. 

Degree? — That  we  have  not  more  students.  I may 
state,  though  I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  education  throughout  Ireland,  that  I do  not 
think  an  ambition  for  Scholastic  education,  or  education 
of  any  kind,  is  extensively  diffused  throughout  this  pro- 
vince. We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  draw  our  supplies 
from  distant  quarters.  There  is  another  point  which  has 
not  been  adverted  to,  and  which,  I think,  throws  some 
light  on  the  question  of  the  small  number  of  our  students. 

It  is  this,  that  while  in  Scotland  the  vast  body  of  the 
students  look  forward  to  the  Ministry,  in  this  country 
this  is  not  tho  case. 

4065.  The  Commissioners  have  already  had  a good 
deal  of  evidence  on  this  subject? — Very  well.  I will 
address  a few  observations  to  the  Commissioners  upon 
tho  curriculum.  I am  very  much  opposed  to  a diminu- 
tion of  the  curriculum.  I think  a great  deal  depends 
upon  giving  us  a little  more  freedom  of  action  in  the 
College.  I do  not  think  the  number  of  years  of  attend- 
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The,  ance  there  could  be  -well  diminished.  Perhaps  it  might 
College  p0SSlbl.e  so  to  frame  a course  that  attendance  on  lec- 
Galway.’  fui‘es  during  the  First  year  might  be  dispensed  with, 

and  that  the  two  succeeding  years  might  be  occupied 

Wit.h  su.bJects  requiring  demonstration.  Already  the 
m.d.,  &c. C'  University  has  admitted  the  edge  of  this  scheme,  for  it 
allows  one  department  to  be  made  up  by  the  student 
himself,  although  it  is  essential  for  Examination.  This 
principle  should  be  extended.  I allude  to  the  subject 
of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  which  is  an  imperative 
subject  in  the  Natural  Science  group  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  Degree. 

4066.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  for  you  not  to  enter 
into  the  mode  by  which  instruction  is  provided ; but 
to  consider  whether  it  is  a desirable  arrangement  that 
the  student  who  goes  on  in  group  B,  or  G should  be 
compelled  to  attend  courses  in  College  that  are  not  in- 
volved in  these  groups? — I intend  to  draw  a line  of 
demarcation  between  those  subjects  which  are  essential 
parts  of  a liberal  education,  and  those  parts  which  con- 
stitute a professional  course.  From  experience,  I am 
well  aware  that  many  students  do  not  find  out  for  some 
time  what  their  special  bias  is.  Hence  we  should  have 

.as  full  a development  of  the  Classical  branches  as  we 
■ can  possibly  have. 

4067.  That  does  not  meet  the  difficulty,  which  is, 
that  the  student  has  too  many  things  to  learn  in  three 
years? — My  opinion  is,  that  he  has  not  too  many  things 
to  learn,  especially  if  the  subjects  were  arranged  in  such 
a manner  as  to  ascend  from  subjects  of  less  complexity 
to  those  of  greater  complexity. 

406S.  Do  you  not  think  that,  as  the  old  system  of 
education  has  been  condemned  as  not  giving  enough, 
you  run  the  risk  of  going  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  an 
endeavour  to  embrace  all  knowledge? — I do  not  think 
so.  I shall  now  point  out  what  I mean.  In  the  First 
year  I would,  considering  that  all  mental  training  is 
better  obtained  by  the  study  of  the  Classical  Languages 
than  by  any  other  means,  omit  the  Modern  Languages, 
and  raise  them  to  an  Honor  course;  or  I would  go  a little 
further,  and  I would  give  the  student  the  option  of  one 
Classical  Language  with  a Modern  Language ; but  I 
should,  in  order  to  have  the  Classical  Languages  the 
First  year 

4069.  Wouldyou  allow  the  studentto  matriculate  only 
in  Latin? — I would.  The  students  might  find  a difficulty 
in  getting  up  three  Languages  in  a way  which  would 
be  of  any  value  to  them.  No  man  attaches  higher 
value  to  the  study  of  the  Classical  Languages  than  I 
do,  for  unfortunately  I left  school  comparatively  early, 
and  found  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage a great  obstacle  in  my  way.  I would,  therefore, 
insist  on  making  imperative  the  Latin  Language ; and 
if  it  were  possible,  I would  rather  make  Latin  and 
Greek,  with  one  Modern  Language,  compulsory ; but  if 
the  Commissioners  were  anxious  to  lighten  the  course, 

I would  say  omit  one  Language. 

4070.  What  is  your  own  opinion? — My  opinion  is, 

that  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  compulsory.  I would 
omit  the  study  of  a Modern  Language  the  First  year, 
and  would  substitute  the  outlines  of  English  Litera- 
ture, and  add  Mathematics.  Thus,  practically,  the 
First  year,  there  would  be  three  Languages — two 
Classical  Languages  and  the  English  Language,  and 
Mathematics.  By  omitting  Modern  Languages  I do 
not  contemplate  a depreciation  of  their  study,  but 
the  giving  it  a higher  value,  as  I would  include  it 
in  an  Honor  course.  My  course  for  the  next  year 
differs  in  one  respect  from  the  present  one,  that  instead 
of  the  vague  subject,  Natural  Philosophy,  which  may 
mean  a great  deal  or  very  little,  and  which,  as  taught 
at  one  period  of  this  College,  not  under  our  present  able 
Professor,  was  not  such  a course  as  was 

4071.  Chairman. — What,  precisely,  do  you  propose 
to  have  the  Second  year  ? — I would  have  in  the  Second 
year  either  Latin  and  Greek  or  an  advanced  course  of 
the  Higher  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Experimental 
Physics  that  would  require  such  a knowledge  of  Mathe- 
matics as  may  be  acquired  the  First  year.  By  Experi- 
mental Physics,  I mean  such  a course  as  is  delivered 
in  the  Scotch  Colleges,  especially  in  relation  to  the 


general  students  in  Arts:  it  includes  experimental 
illustrations  of  the  laws  of  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics 
Pneumatics,  together  with  the  elements  of  Astronomy’ 
Optics,  Electricity,  &c.,  requiring  no  knowledge  of 
Mathematics.  I would  introduce  History  also  in  the 
Second  year ; but  as  that  subject  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  abeyance,  I do  not  practically  interfere  with  it.  In 
the  Third  year  I would  have  two  compulsory  subjects, 
and  a third  optional  subject.  The  compulsory  subjects 
would  be  Logic,  and  a course,  which  it  is  wished  to  have 
omitted,  but  which  I am  anxious  to  see  established  in 
this  College,  with  a more  practical  character  than  here- 
tofore, namely,  Comparative  Physiology  and  Anatomy 
— a general  outline  of  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
Plants  and  Animals.  The  student  then  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  one  subject  out  of  three  groups,  as  a 
third  subject  for  his  study — which  groups  should  be 
arranged  in  the  following  manner: — Metaphysics,  Ju- 
risprudence and  Political  Economy,  or,  Jurisprudence 
and  the  Principles  of  the  English  Law  and  Constitution ; 
Mathematical  Physics  subdivided  as  the  Professor 
thought  proper,  or  Civil  Engineering;  and  the  third 
group  would  be  the  Natural  Science  group,  which  might 
include  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Bo- 
tany, and  Agriculture.  By  this  means  the  Third  year 
is  made  a sort  of  introduction  to  professional  studies, 
while  the  essential  branches  are  carried  on  through 
three  distinct  years. 

4072.  Mr. Price — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  inform 
the  Commissioners  in  what  respect  your  scheme  would 
relieve  the  students? — One  substantial  relief  is,  that  the 
subjects  are  placed  more  nearly  together,  and  a man  is 
not  allowed  to  forget  his  prior  knowledge  before  he  comes 
to  apply  it  practically.  Thus,  for  instance,  a man  is 
not  allowed  eighteen  months  or  two  years  to  forget  his 
Mathematics  before  he  comes  to  Natural  Philosophy. 
It  is  quite  .evident  that  the  curriculum  has  been  framed 
unintentionally,  but  virtually,  to  obstruct  the  student  in 
his  path  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  overloaded,  but  wo 
are  tied  down  too  rigidly  to  one  particular  system. 

4073.  Would  you  examine  the  student  in'  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages  the  First  year,  and  finish  them  off? 
— I doubt  the  usefulness  of  that  plan. 

4074.  Supposing  your  student  did  not  come  to  bo 
examined  at  all  at  the  Degree,  in  consequence  of  the 
examination  in  those  subjects  hanging  over  him  in  the 
Third  year? — I think  a test  immediately  after  the  First 
year  is  undesirable. 

4075.  You  think  that  if  a person  go  in  for  Greek  and 
Latin,  he  ought  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  to  the  end 
of  the  Third  year? — If  they  wish  to  have  any  thing 
worth  gaining  they  ought. 

-4076.  As  to  Modern  Languages,  do  you  not  leave 
them  out  altogether  except  as  an  Honor  course? — Yes; 
because  I consider  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  kind 
of  training  given,  and  not  to  the  amount  of  cramming. 

4077.  Would  you  abandon  Greek  and  Latin  as  com- 
pulsory after  the  First  year? — No ; after  the  Second  year. 

4078.  I thought  you  gave  the  option  of  the  Higher 
Mathematics  ? — Yes. 

4079.  I would  put  this  to  you  : your  student  at  the 
end  of  the  First  year,  who  had  a taste  for  Mathematics, 
would  abandon  Greek  and  Latin.  He  does  not  go  into 
Modern  Languages  at  all,  and  in  that  way  his  study  of 
Languages  terminates  the  First  year  ?— I am  of  opinion 
that  a strain  ought  to  be  kept  on  him  until  the  close  of 
at  least  the  Second  year,  and  I am  not  sure  of  any 
positive  gain  from  a relaxation  in  that  particular 
instance. 

4080.  Are  you  not  giving  your  students  a greater 
proportion  of  Sciences  as  compared  with  Languages? — 

I think  not. 

4081.  What  amount  of  History  and  English  Litera- 
ture would  you  give  ? — General  History  might  be  intro- 
duced ; but  the  University  waives  the  subject  of  History. 

4082.  Your  student  for  his  Degree  in  Arts  may  learn 
Greek  and  Latin  for  a year;  but  he  need  not,  for  any 
thing  I have  heard  from  you,  learn  History  and 
English  Literature  ? — I stated  that  the  outlines  of 
English  Literature  should  come  in  the  First-year 
course.  In  the  Second  year  I would  prefer  giving  a 
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The  distinct  course  of  Ancient  History,  Grecian  and  Roman ; 
■Queen's  and  I would  make  a proviso  that  that  course  should 
College,  ]jC  delivered,  not  incidentally  in  the  course  of  reading 
Galway.  0]assjcaj  authors,  but  there  ought  to  be  a distinct  course 
Alexander  of  lectures  delivered  on  the  subject.  I beg  to  direct 
o.  Melville,  attention  to  one  result  that  appears  to  flow  from  these 
b.d.,  -c.  v ery  slight  modifications,  for  Ido  not  pretend  to  say  there 
is  necessity  for  great  modifications.  Having  given  a 
man  a certain  amount  of  training,  so  far  as  Language  is 
concerned,  he  is  then  introduced  to  the  consideration  of 
two  Inductive  Sciences,  and  he  has  already  in  Mathema- 
tics arrived  at  a knowledge  of  the  Deductive  Method]; 
and  in  this  way  a man  is  prepared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  year  to  review  the  whole  of  his  past  progress 
at  a certain  stand  point,  namely,  the  Logical  course.  He 
thus  acquires  the  method  of  pursuing  the  rest  of  his 
studies,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed 
at.  Therefore,  I have  not  increased  the  Science  course: 


in  it,  and  by  extending  the  Arts  course  over  three  years,  Thf 
(or  two,  if  attendance  on  the  First  year  was  rendered  Queen’s 
optional,  the  student  being  allowed  to  learn  the  subjects  College, 
now  taught  the  First  year,  at  home,  and  if  there  were’  Galway- 
a sufficient .Matriculation  Examination  at  the  commence-  Ai^der 
ment  of  the  second  Session,  to  test  a man’s  previous  G-  Meimiit, 
acquirements),  the  ultimate  labor  of  the  student  would  &c' 
be  materially  lightened,  and  at  the  same  time  the  basis 
of  a liberal  education  would  not  be  narrowed,  and  this 
would  be  particularly  desirable  in  this  country,  where 
there  exists,  I believe,  a strong  desire  for  Classical 
learning. 

4080.  Arc  you  in  favor  of  the  School  of  Science  and 

English  Literature,  which  has  been  referred  to? I think 

it  is  desirable  that  no  such  School  should  be  formed.  In 
the  first  place,  the  establishment  of  such  a School  would, 
in  some  measure,  be  an  acknowledgment  that  this  In- 
stitution had  failed. 


I have  rendered  it  more  limited  in  order  that  there  may 
be  greater  depth  in  what  is  taught.  In  relation  to  this  I 
would  call  atteution  to  the  importance  of  having  Senior 
Scholarships  under  certain  restrictions  ; because,  inas- 
much as  the  optional  subjects  of  the  Third  year  tend 
more  or  less  to  special  professional  studies,  these  pro- 
fessional studies  themselves  should  be  carried  on  during 
the  year  that  a mail  is  a Senior  Scholar;  hence,  I would 
advocate  the  formation  of  a University  Scholarship  to 
the  extent  of  .£100  to  bo  competed  for  by  men  proceed- 
ing to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

40S3.  Your  opinion  is,  that  the  Senior  Scholarship 
should  be  retained,  to  enable  a man  to  pursue  one  parti- 
cular branch  of  study ; but  you  would  institute  a Uni- 
versity Scholarship  as  a distinct  thing  to  be  competed 
for  by  Masters  of  Arts.  IV here  would  you  get  the 
£100  ? — A pull  at  the  Exchequer  would  do  it.  You 
will  observe,  moreover,  that  by  making  Engineering  and 
Agriculture  parts  of  my  optional  course,  I enable  gentle- 
men’s sons  to  specialize  their  studies  after  they  have 
obtained  a certain  amount  of  liberal  education. 

4084.  Do  you  approve  of  the  principle  that  the  stu- 
dent should  be  obliged  to  attend  courses  which  he  is  not 
examined  in  ? — Quito  so.  Supposing  a student  goes 
up  to  the  University  not  specially  interested  in  my  sub- 
ject, he  would  abandon  it  for  his  immediate  pursuit  the 
moment  he  has  passed  my  Sessional  Examination ; but 
no  one  will  deny,  if  I discharge  my  duty  honestly,  that 
lie  will  acquire  information  which  will  be  useful  to  him 
in  his  afterlife,  whatever  pursuit  lie  undertakes. 

4085.  The  question  is  whether  the  mass  of  students 
get  information  which  compensates  for  their  time  and 
trouble? — I think  they  do.  The  Commissioners  will 
permit  me  to  add  one  explanation.  When  these  Colleges 
were  first  instituted  there  existed  no  Catholic  University 
— no  great  system  of  education  elsewhere.  There  was  a 
largo  number  of  young  meu  floating  on  the  surface  of  so- 
ciety,ready  to  take  advantage  of  these  Col  leges,  but  unfor- 
tunately a great  number  were  struck  off  by  the  Decrees 
ol  the  Synod  of  Thurles.  However,  we  find  from  expe- 
rience that  the  supply  of  men  does  exist  in  the  country, 
because  you  will  perceive  by  referring  to  the  Presidents 
Rcportthat  though  we  have  gone  down,  in  a certain  sense, 
we  are  now  risingagain.  The  introduction  of  the  Compe- 
titive system  ol  Examinations  is  calling  forth  exactly  the 
men  we  want,  and  that  would  not  otherwise  be  had  in 
this  country.  As  to  the  A.B.  Degree  I would  require 
all  the  candidates  to  be  examined  for  it  in  four  compul- 
sory subjects — Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  Logics. 

I would  then  place  iu  another  group  English  Philology 
and  Criticism,  Modern  Languages  with  their  Literature, 
and  Ancient  and  Modern  History.  The  next  group 
would  be  the  Mental  Sciences,  Metaphysics,  and  Juris- 
prudence or  Political  Economy.  The  next  group  would 
be  the  Higher  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  treated 
on  Mathematical  principles,  and  Civil  Engineering.  The 
next  group  would  be  Chemistry  and  the  Principles  of 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Structure,  and  Physiology.  The 
last  group  would  be  the  technicalities  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  Botany,  Zoology,  or  Agriculture.  A student 
would  thus  have  only  four  compulsory  subjects,  and  one 
additional  subject  upon  which  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  an  examination  so  framed  as  to  test  his  efficiency 


4087.  Is  there  not  something  of  the  kind  required  for 
a new  class  of  students?— I do  not  admit,  for  one 
moment,  that  a class  of  students  exists  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a system.  In  Belfast,  and  Cork,  such  a 
scheme  may  be  open  to  a favorable  consideration,  but, 
so  far  as  this  College  is  concerned,  I must  honestly  state 
that  if  we  had  no  Scholarships,  and  no  Exhibitions  we 
might  shut  the  doors. 

4088.  Mr.  Gibson — Do  you  not  think  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  College  will  gradually  create  the  taste  for 
learning,  although  it  may  have  to  force  it  on  the  people, 
in  the  first  instance?— I do  ; and  that  not  only  will  it 
create  a taste,  but  that  its  existence  is  essential  to  the 
creation  of  that  taste ; and  if  this  College  had  done 
nothing  but  turn  out  a body  of  young  men  with  learnino- 
of  the  highest  possible  kind,  not  only  so  far  as  ran"<^ 
but  depth,  is  concerned,  I say  we  should  be  amply  repaid! 
Not  only  have  we  sent  first-class  men  to  India,  who 
may  rise  to  high  positions,  but  we  have  sent  them  into 
the  practical  departments  of  life,  for  instance,  to  be 
masters  of  schools,  or  Inspectors  under  the  National 
Board  of  Education ; and  so,  in  fact,  we  have  done  a 
vast  amount  ol  good,  far  more  than  commensurate,  ex- 
cept in  a narrow  Political  Economy  point  of  view,  with 
the  money  spent. 

4089  Mr.  Price— You  are  opposed  to  this  second 
School,  because  the  class  does  not  exist  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  Does  it  not  exist  quite  as  much  as  this  class 
whom  you  invite  to  reward  ? — I do  not  think  it  does. 
The  difficulty  I foresee  is,  what  we  are  to  do  with  the 
young  men  turned  out  of  this  province;  and  this  brings 
me  to  the  question  discussed  by  the  Vice-President 
the  Senior  Scholars.  "We  allow  young  men,  in  some 
cases,  to  enter  for  two  successive  years  upon  the  same 
year’s  study,  and  furthermore,  we  allow  a man  to  go  from 
one  1 acuity  to  take  a Scholarship  in  another,  and  go 
back  again.  There  is  no  limitation.  This  encourages 
a man  to  remain  here  ; and  going  on  from  year  to  year 
as  a Senior  Scholar,  for  instance,  he  stays  until  he  is  too 
old  for  any  of  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  a 
serious  defect  to  encourage  men,  by  the  false  system 
under  which  our  prizes  are  distributed,  to  neglect  those 
exertions  that  every  man  ought  to  make  to  earn  his 
livelihood. 

4090.  What  do  you  say  to  Professor  Bensbach’s  plan 
of  rearing  men  in  special  subjects,  which  will  enable 
them  to  earn  a livelihood  hereafter? — We  are  doing  that 
without  any  specialities. 

4091.  Yes;  you  have  students  who  go  to  India,  and 
who  get  Government  appointments,  but  this  does  not  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  theProvince  of  Connaught? — lam  afraid 
that  the  introduction  of  any  system  with  that  view  will 
wholly  fail.  If  there  be  that  class  of  students,  as  they 
are  provided  for  sufficiently  as  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents, there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come  for- 
ward and  take  advantage  of  the  education  provided  for 
them.  They  do  not  do  so. 

4092.  Mr.  Gibson — Do  you  not  think  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  inferior,  or  middle  School,  might  be  to  create 
a class  of  young  men  who  would  take  advantage  of  this 
Diploma  in  Science  and  English  Literature? — To  that 
I make  answer,  that  as  yet  I have  seen  no  necessity  for 
the  introduction  of  such  a system.  I believe  persons  of 
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The  the  class  referred  to  are  at  present  unrestricted  as  to  the 
Queen’s  course  of  education  which  they  may  take  here. 

College,  4093.  Mr.  Price. — Non-Matriculated  students,  to  any 
alway.  ,grea£  (Jo  xi ot  attend  lectures  on  popular  subjects, 

Alexander  such  as  Chemistry,  for  instance,  in  any  of  the  three  Col- 
G.  Melville,  jeges  • an(j  the  reason  alleged  is,  that  people  like  a course 
m.d.,  c.  0£  education,  which  being  worked  out,  receives  some  re- 
cognition in  the  shape  of  a Diploma,  or  other  mark  ? — It 
may  be  desirable  to  put  forward  suggestions  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted  by  the  Non-Matriculated  students ; 
hut  I strongly  object  to  instituting  a special  Diploma. 
What  is  the  case  in  Scotland?  You  have  exactly  the 
class  of  men  we  have  been  referring  to  coming  forward 
and  receiving  their  education,  without  any  restriction 
or  instruction  as  to  the  course  they  are  to  adopt.  A 
man  there,  if  he  wants  advice,  goes  to  the  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty, tells  him  his  circumstances,  and  receives  advice 
as  to  the  course  he  should  adopt.  Why  does  not  that 
happen  here?  Because  simply  the  class  has  yet  to  be 
created. 

4094.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  Scotch  Universi- 
ties, as  compared  with  these  Colleges,  arc  schools? — 
And  why  should  not  these  Colleges  be  schools  ? 

4095.  Then  you  would  abandon  the  idea  of  Univer- 
sity education  ? — ;No ; and  this  brings  me  to  a consid- 
eration which  I wish  to  bring  before  you.  What  I 
labored  at  in  the  early  period  of  the  existence  of  these 
Colleges  was,  to  introduce  a course  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics  similar  to  what  would  be  given  to 
the  higher  class  of  boys  at  King’s  College  School,  or 
the  London  University  School,  which  course  I would 
place  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors,  either  to 
be  taught  by  separate  masters,  or  by  the  advanced 
students. 

4096.  That  is  only  a School  of  English,  Science,  and 
Literature  of  a different  composition? — I introduce  by 
my  system  every  thing  that  is  necessary.  I object 
altogether  to  tying  up  in  swathing  clothes  the  growing 
intellect  of  the  student.  We  absolutely  teach  persons 
to  walk  in  leading  strings,  instead  of  letting  them  act 
for  themselves.  The  whole  system  in  this  country  is 
radically  defective  in  that  point  of  view. 

4097.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  respecting 
your  own  department  ? — -Yes.  I teach  the  technicalities 
of  Botany  and  Zoology  in  the  Second  year ; but  instead 
of  the  Principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany  the  Second 
year,  I would  have  that  course  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  best  adapted  as  an  educational 
means — the  course  which  exists  in  the  London  Univer- 
sity. I need  not  say,  that  recently,  as  an  educational 
means,  this  subject  has  acquired  far  greater  importance 
than  it  had  in  former  times.  It  has  become  indirectly 
the  most  important  of  all  the  Sciences,  as  throwing 
light  on  the  highest  speculations  of  Philosophers,  the 
study  of  the  types  of  creation  being  one  of  the  noblest 
studies  that  can  be  introduced  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
human  mind. 

4098.  Mr.  Gibson. — What,  precisely,  do  you  propose 
to  introduce  ?— The  Principles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology.  I have  a few  observations  to  make  upon 
other  questions.  I think  that  by  conferring  on  us  all 
Degrees  from  the  Queen’s  University,  in  a certain  sense 
corresponding  to  those  we  have  from  other  Universities, 
we  would  be  more  identified  with  the  Senate,  and  our 
connexion  with  each  other  would  be  more  close.  I have 
also  to  state  that  I held  at  one  time  a very  strong  opi- 
nion about  the  question  of  Examiners,  and,  I may  say, 
that  I put  a protest  on  the  Faculty  Minute  Book,  when 
this  subject  was  first  discussed,  upon  the  plea  that  I 
considered  no  Professor  should  be  an  Examiner. . I have 
since  materially  altered  my  opinion  on  that  subject.  I 
originally  adopted  Dr.  Henry’s  plan,  that  there  ought  to 
he  an  Examiner  appointed  by  the  Senate,  with  one  or 
more  Professors  of  the  particular  department  to  sit  as  a 
Board,  not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering,  but  seeing  that 
the  student  got  fair  play. 

4099.  What  do  you  mean  by  fair  play? — The  differ- 
ent Professors  having  a pre-arranged  or  preconceived 
system,  the  Examiner  could  not  attach  to  any  one  sub- 
ject more  importance  than  they  considered  it  fairly 
possessed.  Gn  the  whole,  however,  I have  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  no  conjoint  Board  of  that  kind  would  ever  The 
work ; and  I think  the  existence  of  the  Loudon  Univer-  Queen’s 
sity  system  for  so  many  years,  without  a single  syllable 
ever  being  uttered  against  it,  is  the  best  proof  that  you  ''  Y~ 
can  repose  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  Examiner,  Alexander 
and  that  he  will  duly  appreciate  the  particular  system 
of  education  which  he  may  be  connected  with. 

4100.  Then  your  system  would  be  to  appoint  a 
strange  Examiner  ? — Either  a stranger  or  a Professor. 

4101.  But  not  one  of  the  three  Professors  in  the 
Colleges  belonging  to  the  particular  department? — I 
think  that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  the  most  unre- 
strained power  to  appoint  any  person,  either  Professor 
or  otherwise. 

4102.  If  you  do  not  adopt  the  plan  you  have  men- 
tioned,. how  do  you  get  over  the  difficulty  of  preventing 
the  Examiner  from  taking  up  a particular  line  ? — In 
that  case  there  might  be  an  appeal  to  the  Professors  as 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  subjects. 

4103.  Is  not  that  a conjoint  Board  which  yon  said 
would  not  work  well? — I meant  to  say  that  a conjoint 
Board,  actually  sitting  at  the  Examination,  would  not 
work  well.  To  have  a previous  Board  to  arrange  the 
subjects  would  be  a practicable  scheme;  but  to  have  three 
men  sitting  in  conjunction  with  the  Examiner,  either 
to  look  on  or  to  take  an  active  part,  is  an  impracticable 
scheme.  There  are  certain  other  matters  which  I 
would  wish  to  say  a few  words  upon.  In  the  firs 
place,  as  to  the  Council.  I heard  several  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  that  which  would  be  injurious  if  adopted. 

The  proposition  which  I am  going  to  make  does  not 
interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the  College,  but  merely, 
as  it  were,  gives  an  extension  to  it.  I would  strongly 
deprecate  any  departure  from  the  Faculty  system,  but 
I would  suggest  that  there  ought  to  be  more  or  less  unity 
of  the  subjects  in  the  Divisions  of  Faculties.  We  ought 
to  understand  each  other  thoroughly.  I would  ask  you 
to  divide  the  Faculties  in  relation  to  the  harmony  of  the 
subjects ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
should  be  divided  into  three  co-ordinate  Sub-Faculties 
— the  Faculties  of  Literature ; Pure  and  Mechanical 
Science ; and  Natural  Science.  The  Faculty  of  Literature 
would,  of  course,  include  the  Literary  Professors.  The 
Faculty  of  Pure  and  Mechanical  Science  would  include 
Mathematics,  and  Natural  Philosophy  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering, the  applied  Mathematical  Sciences.  The 
Natural  Science  Group  might  include  Chemistry,  Na- 
tural History,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  together  with 
Agriculture. 

4104.  You  leave  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  of  Medicine 
just  the  way  they  stand? — Yes. 

4105.  You  would  make  a triple  division  out  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  instead  of  two? — Yes ; and  in  that  way 
I apprehend  no  injury  would  be  done  to  the  present 
constitution  of  the  College.  There  is  another  matter 
which  I would  wish  to.  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioners — the  appointment  of  a person  to 
take  charge  of  the  Museum.  I need  not  tell  you 
that,  for  mere  educational  purposes,  a limited  Mu- 
seum would  be  sufficient.  However,  it  lias  been  the 
anxious  wish  of  myself  and  of  my  colleague  to  make 
the  Museum  of  this  College  a source  of  attraction 
to  the  public  at  large.  In  Belfast  there  was  a large 
Museum  connected  with  the  Natural  History  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  hence  the  College  there  is  not 
under  the  same  necessity  of  extending  its  Museum.  In 
Cork  a somewhat  similar  State  of  things  exists.  The 
proposition  which  I make  is,  that  the  Curatorship  be 
wholly  detached  from  the  Chair  of  Geology.  If  the 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  to  exercise 
any  Professorial  functions,  he  ought  not  to  be  burdened 
with  the  labor  of  the  Curatorship  of  the  Museum.  A 
proper  substitute  should  be  appointed  ; and  I think  the 
man  contemplated  by  us  would  be  a man  whose  emolu- 
ments and  status  would  require  that  the  appointment 
be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  I shall  not  enter 
upon  the  general  question  of  Assistants,  although  I have 
felt  great  difficulty,  from  time  to  time,  in  getting  proper 
assistance  in  the  Museum.  That  difficulty  has  not  arisen 
from  any  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  to  with- 
hold this  assistance,  but  because  the  money  placed  at 
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The  bis  disposal  is  inadequate.  I would  propose  that  tbe 
Queen’s  salary  of  this  Curator  of  the  Museum  should  not  be  a 
College,  ])Ur,]en  on  the  fund  already  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pre- 

' sident,  but  that  there  should  be  granted  an  additional 

Alexander  endowment  of  .£80  or  £100  for  the  purpose.  I would 
a Melm/le,  a]30  6Uggest  an  extension  of  the  means  for  bringing 
under  tho  notice  of  the  public,  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments, the  advantages  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
possess.  Great  efforts  are  now  being  made  in  the 
English  Universities  to  attract  attention  to  the  Arts 
Course.  There  is  another  point  with  regard  to  the  stu- 
dents which  I would  wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  Commissioners.  I conceive  it  is  important  not  to  al- 
low students  expelled  from  other  Colleges  to  enter  here. 
If  it  once  became  known  to  the  public  that  our  Statutes 
did  not  expressly  prohibit  this  class  of  students  from 
entering  our  College,  it  would  be  very  injurious.  The 
fundamental  basis  of  these  Colleges  is  the  existence  of 
the  system  of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  and  the  strict 
• surveillance  that  we  are  presumed  to  exercise  over  the 
students  ; and  I would  not  break  faith  with  the  public 
in  any  respect  whatever.  The  next  point  I wish  to 
notice  is  the  difficulty  that  has  constantly  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  College  Council.  When 
special  courses  of  lectures  are  instituted  with  tho  view 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Senate,  or  with  the 
view  of  adapting  them  to  the  requirements  of  a particu- 
lar School,  such  as  has  been  referred  to,  there  is  no  power 
in  the  College  Council  to  institute  fees  for  these  courses. 
I will  give  a case  in  point.  Originally  the  onlycourselhad 
to  teach  to  Medical  Students  was  Botany,  for  which  a fee 
of  thirty  shillings  was  enjoined  ; but  since  that  fee  was 
settled,  I have  been  obliged  to  teach  them  Botany  and 
Zoology;  and,  according  to  the  ruling  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  College  Council  have  no  power  of  sanctioning 
my  getting  an  equivalent  in  the  shape  of  a fee  for  this 
increased  labor.  There  exists,  therefore,  great  necessity 
for  unshackling  the  College  Council.  A great  many  evils 
have  practically  arisen  in  consequence  of  that  shackling 
of  the  Council,  both  as  regards  the  formation  of  courses 
and  the  institution  of  fees.  In  chap,  iv.,  sec.  5,  of  the 
Statutes,  there  is  a statement,  the  real  meaning  of 
which  has,  I think,  in  some  cases,  been  misunder- 
stood : it  is,  “ that  no  Professor  shall  deliver  any  spe- 
cial lectures,  or  courses  of  instruction,  except  under 
the  sanction  of  the  College  Council.”  By  my  acceptance 
of  a Professorship  in  this  Institution  I did  not  think 
that  I had  curtailed  my  civil  rights,  and  was  prevented 
from  giving  my  aid  to  promote  education  elsewhere.  I 
presume  that  this  provision  was  strictly  framed  with 
the  view  of  preventing  any  Professor  from  giving  special 
courses  within  the  walls  of  the  College  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Council.  While  I wish  that  it  should 
be  construed  against  the  Professors  within  the  College 
in  the  strictest  possible  way,  I do  not  think  it  bears 
the  construction  which  some  have  put  on  it. 

4106.  Mr.  Gibson. — Might  not  the  Professor  choose 
some  subject  which  might  interfere  very  much  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  College,  and  with  its  prosperity,  were 
not  the  subject  on  which  he  lectured  previously  sub- 
mitted to  the  President? — If  you  allude  to  the  delivery 
of  lectures  within  the  College  walls,  I hold  that  the 
President  has  absolute  power  to  prevent  the  Professor 
delivering  lectures  on  any  subject  not  sanctioned  by  tho 
Council. 

4107.  Mr.  Price. — Has  the  Council  ever  refused  the 
liberty  you  claim  ? — No ; but  the  construction  put  upon 
this  provision  is,  that  I,  for  instance,  have  no  power 
to  deliver  lectures  outside  the  walls  of  the  College 
except  with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  Council. 

4108.  You  meau  to  say  that  a Professor  residing  in 
, Dublin,  whose  class  did  not  requiro  his  constant  attend- 
ance here,  would  be  brought  within  the  action  of  this 
rule  if  he  employed  his  spare  time  in  giving- lectures?- — 
Yes  ; if  be  lectures,  for  instance,  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  he  would  be  brought  within  the  operation 
of  this  rule,  according  to  the  construction  which  has 
been  put  upon  it. 


Thomas  W.  Moffett,  A.sr.,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  The 
Metaphysics,  sworn  and  examined.  Queen's 

College, 

4109.  Chairman. — As  Professor  of  Logic.and  Meta-  Galway. 
physics  in  this  College,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  ti^w. 
make  to  the  Commissioners  respecting  your  own  depart-  Moffett, a.m., 
ment,  or  the  general  course  of  study  pursued  in  this  LL'D' 
College  ? — Auy  suggestions  that  I had  to  make,  and 
any  arguments  that  I might  have  used  in  support  of 
them,  have  been  already  brought  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. I may  mention  that  I had  several  interviews 
with  Professor  Nesbitt,  with  reference  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  Arts  curriculum,  which  he  has  laid  before 
you,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  modifica- 
tions not  only  achieved  the  immediate  object  Professor 
Nesbitt  had  in  view  of  lightening  the  course,  but  I 
should  say  of  thereby  elevating  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion instead  of  lowering  it.  I may  also  state,  that  I had 
several  interviews  with  Professor  Allman,  respecting  the 
plan  for  the  institution  of  a School  of  Science°and 
Modern  Literature,  which  he  has  submitted  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  I thought  it  was  very  well  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

4110.  Mr.  Price. — May  I ask  you,  would  you  make 

Latin  part  of  the  educational  course  in  this  School  ? I 

would  make  it  altogether  optional.  There  is  another 
subject  upon  which  I would  like  to  make  a few  obser- 
vations. I am  adverse  to  any  modification  of  our 
arrangements  which  would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing 
the  Senior  Scholarships.  I think  they  confer  a good 
deal  of  advantage  on  the  College.  I think  it  essential 
that  the  Professors  of  the  College  should  not  be  always 
kept  teaching  the  mere  rudiments  ; but  that  they  should 
keep  themselves  abreast  with  the  progress  of  Literature 
and  Science ; aud  I know  that  in  the  case  of  two  de- 
partments of  the  College,  their  efficiency  has  been  very 
much  increased  by  making  use  of  the  services  of  the 
Senior  Scholars.  I should  not  object  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  that  there 
should  be  an  additional  Scholarship  instituted  in  the 
Master  of  Arts  Course.  I think  the  recommenda- 
tion made  by  the  President,  and  followed  up  by  some 
of  the  Professors,  that  there  should  be  established  a Hall 
of  Residence  for  the  students,  would  be  extremely  ex- 
pedient, if  not  absolutely  necessary.  I believe  that 
persons  who  are  not  acquainted  with  this  locality  can 
form  very  little  notion  of  the  inconvenience  to  which 
students  coining  to  reside  here  are  subject.  I may 
add,  that  I do  not  contemplate  giving  the  students  their 
residence  without  payment,  but  it  should  be  made  as 
low  as  possible. 

4111.  Chairman. — Do  you  think  such  an  establish- 
ment ought  to  be  self-supporting? — I should  say  the 
amount  of  rent  to  be  required  ought  to  be  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  length  of  residence  which  our  system,  as 
compared  with  that  of  other  Universities,  enforces 
on  the  student.  The  rent,  I think,  should  be  very 
low.  The  Government  and  the  public  would  be  com- 
pensated for  any  additional  expenditure  that  such  an 
establishment  might  entail.  Another  thing  I wish  to 
say  is,  that  I am  extremely  anxious  that  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded 
me,  should  be  carried  out  in  my  department  with 
respect  to  the  University  Examinations — that  is,  that 
the  three  Professors  of  Mental  Philosophy  should  con- 
stitute a Board  of  Examiners,  and  should  examine  at 
each  University  Examination.  I believe  if  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  Mathematics  and 
Classics,  it  is  much  more  desirable  in  some  of  the  other 
departments. 

4112.  Mr.  Price. — Would  you  add  to  the  three  Pro- 
fessors, a stranger  ? — No. 

4113.  There  may  be  some  reason  for  this  in  your 
department,  which  comprises  a very  wide  field;  but 
would  you  object  to  a stranger  in  the  narrower  range  of 
Classics,  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry  ?— I should  wish  it 
to  be  the  case  in  all  tho  departments.  I should  wish,  if 
it  were  possible,  that  the  Professors  of  Belfast  and  Cork 
and  myself  should  concur  in  reference  to  the  subjects  and 
books  to  be  required  in  the  department  of  Logic.  We 
have  not  been  altogether  able  to  arrive  at  a common 
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The  understanding  with  reference  to  Psychology  and  Meta- 
Qtjeen’s  physics,  and  I am  extremely  anxious  that  there  should 
Coixece,  a un;form  system  of  textbooks  adopted.  I know 
AL" AY'  some  high  authorities  are  against  adopting  a definite 
Thomas  IF.  system  of  text-books,  as  they  think  they  cramp  the 
independent  action  of  the  mind  ; but  I think  the  study 
of  those  great  works  that  have  come  down  to  us,  haying 
stood  the  test  of  generations  of  critics,  could  not  fail  to 
promote  intellectual  activity.  One  of  the  text-books 
which  I would  suggest  would  be  Locke  on  the  Human 
Understanding;  another  would  be  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s 
Reid.  I wish  we  could  fix  upon  definite  portions  of 
these  treatises.  No  person  can  be  said  to  have  a re- 
spectable knowledge  of  Psychological  Science  without 
having  read  some  of  each  of  these  books. 

4114.  Mr.  Gibson. — Do  you  deliver  lectures  along 
with  making  the  students  use  text-books  1 — Yes.  There 
is  a prize  given  in  the  University  in  my  department ; 
and  when  a number  of  students  go  up  to  compete,  the 
course  should  be  as  far  as  possible  definitely  fixed. 

4115.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  take  the  student 
over  a hi  flier  range  by  a systematic  series  of  lectures  ] 
— I am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  that  I 
would  consider  I had  not  discharged  my  duty  if  I merely 
confined  myself  to  an  examination  in  a definite  portion 
of  a book. 

4116.  Do  you  encourage  the  students  to  write  essays 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  particular  branch  of 
Metaphysics  they  are  studying] — Yes.  With  regard 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Council,  my  experience  is, 
that  it  should  be  arranged  in  the  way  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Nesbitt ; but  I am  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
Deans  being  elected  by  ballot. 

4117.  Mr.  Price. — You  lecture  the  students  in  Logic 
for  one  Term  in  the  Second  year.  Do  you  also  think 
that  the  curriculum  is  overburdened] — I do. 

41 1 8.  How  many  students  does  your  Logic  class  con- 
tain]— There  are  nine  this  year  in  Logic,  and  three 
attending  the  Voluntary  class. 

4119.  Of  these  nine,  could  you  say  that  any  propor- 
tion of  them  get  a knowledge  of  Logic  which  compen- 
sates for  the  time  and  labor  they  bestow  on  it  ] — I 
may  mention  with  reference  to  that,  that  though  my 
lectures  are  confined  to  one  Term,  according  to  the  cur- 
riculum, I have  invariably,  since  I came  here,  given 
lectures  a second  Term,  to  which  the  students  are  ad- 
mitted gratuitously,  and  that  voluntary  course  is  nearly 
as  well  attended  as  the  compulsory  course. 

4120.  You  think  you  could  not  say  of  your  class  of 
Logic,  that  the  students  are  forced  to  attend  your 
lectures  without  gaining  any  thing  worth  having] — Not 
at  all.  I find  that  generally  they  have  a considerable 
taste  and  mental  aptitude  for  Logic.  I may  mention 
that  I always  divide  my  class,  and  in  the  class  I have 
alluded  to  of  nine,  I have  four  very  superior  students, 
and  the  amount  of  reading  in  the  higher  Logics  that 
they  get  over,  and  their  eagerness  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  is  astonishing. 

4121.  I am  referring  to  the  inferior  students  who 
attend  your  class,  because  they  cannot,  help  it  ] — I think 
I can  answer  satisfactorily  that  question,  by  stating, 
that  ever  since  I came  to  the  College,  I have  had  a 
Voluntary  class  very  nearly  as  well  attended  as  the 
other. 

4122.  Mi-.  Gibson. — You  think  that  the  young  men 
would  not  attend  this  Voluntary  class  if  they  felt  them- 
selves pressed  by  the  studies  of  the  other  Professors,  or 
had  a dislike  to  the  subject] — They  would  not. 


William  King,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  sworn  and  examined. 

muiam  4123.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
King,  Esq.  and  Geology] — Yes;  and  also  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

4124.  Have  you  any  observations  to  address  to  the 
Commissioners  respecting  these  offices] — I wish  to 
state,  that  as  regards  the  Curatorship  of  the  Museum,  I 
find  it  impracticable  to  perform  the  duties  prescribed 


by  the  Statutes.  The  Statutes  say  that  the  Museum  The 
is  to  consist  of  four  departments,  Zoological  aud  Bo-  Queen’s 
tanical  specimens ; Geological  and  Mineralogical  spcci- 

mens ; a cabinet  of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Apparatus ; ’ 

objects  of  Art  and  Antiquity.  With  regard  to  the  William 
first  department,  as  I am  not  supposed  to  be  acquainted  K,ng'  Esi- 
with  Zoology  and  Botany,  at  least  for  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  not  likely  I should  dictate  to  the  Professor 
of  Natural  History,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  his  collec- 
tion. As  regards  my  own  department,  that  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  I make  an  exception.  As  regards  a 
cabinet  of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Apparatus,  the 
same  remark  applies  as  in  the  case  of  Zoology  and 
Botany.  Then,  as  regards  objects  of  Art  and  Anti- 
quity, a collection  of  which  has  recently  been  obtained, 
that  is,  as  yet,  under  the  charge  of  no  special  Professor 
but  me,  but  it  ought  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Literary  Professors.  I may  state,  that  the  Museum  as 
at  present  constituted,  consists  of  two  departments,  the 
Natural  History  department  and  the  Geological  depart- 
ment. The  cabinet  of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Appara- 
tus, is  entirely  confined  to  the  room  of  the  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Now,  these  points  were  considered 
both  at  the  Museum  Committee  and  also  at  the  Council, 
and  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
Statutes  in  this  respect ; and  my  duties  being  fixed  by 
the  Statutes,  no  resolution  was  come  to  by  the  Council 
to  alter  them,  but  practically  we  have  infringed  on  or 
acted  contrary  to  the  Statutes.  The  Statutes  say,  that 
the  Curator  “shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  several 
Professors,  arrange  and  prepare  catalogues  of  all  the 
specimens  and  objects  contained  in  the  Museum,  and 
shall  carefully  attend  to  the  preservation  of  the  same.” 

I must  say,  that  I am  only  able  to  attend  to  my  own 
collection.  I have  no  power  whatever,  over  the  col- 
lection that  belongs  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
or  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

4125.  Mr.  Price. — Do  not  the  Statutes  give,  you 
power] — They  do;  but  the  Philosophical  Apparatus 
being  removed  to  another  department,  is  under  the  care 
of  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  I have  no 
power  over  that  collection,  at  least,  I have  never  claimed 
any.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Committee, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  best  way  was  to  let  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  have  control  over  it  him- 
self. I should  wish,  that  what  we  practically  do  now 
should  be  legalized — that  the  collections  should  be  under 
the  care  of  the  respective  Professors,  just  .os  is  the  case 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Medical  Museum, 
and  that  every  Professor  should  be  made  responsible 
for  his  own  collection,  and  be  obliged  to  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Council  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
department.  The  Curatorship  of  the  Museum,  in  my 
view,  is  not  necessary ; and  I would  propose  that  a 
keeper  should  be  appointed  at  a proper  salary,  whose 
duties  should’  be  to  stuff  or  prepare  Zoological  speci- 
mens, and  who  should  be  able  to  mount  tablets.  There 
is  another  point  to  which  I should  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion, and  that  is,  regarding  the  introduction  of  Geology 
into  the  course  for  Arts  students.  That  appears  to  mo 
to  be  necessary.  At  present  the  Arts  students  are 
compelled  to  attend  lectures  on  Physical  Geography. 

I contend  that  Physical  Geography  is  really  a part  of 
my  Science.  At  the  present  time  Physical  Geography 
is  taught  to  the  students  in  Agriculture,  and  I am  ex- 
pected to  teach  it;  and  it  seems  very  inconsistent,  that 
another  Professor  should  be  teaching  Physical  Geogra- 
phy to  another  class  of  students.  The  way  I propose 
getting  over  the  difficulty  is,  that  Geology  should  bo 
introduced  into  the  Arts  course  of  the  Third  year. 

4126.  You  would  add  another  course  to  the  Third 
year  ] — I would  add  my  course.  Physical  Geography 
is  an  easy  subject,  but  Physical  Geography,  Mineralogy, 
and  Geology  are  very  serious.  At  the  present  time  I 
cannot  lecture  on  Geology  without  lecturing  on  Phy- 
sical Geography. 

4127.  We  have  already  heard  of  the  curriculum  being 
overloaded,  your  suggestion  would  tend  to  increase  that 
overloading.  You  convey  that  under  the  present  ar- 
rangement Physical  Geography  is  not  completely  taught. 

Might  not  the  best  plan  be  to  leave  it  out  altogether  ? 
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The  — I think  the  best  plan  would  be  to  leave  Physical  Geo- 
Quekn’s  graphy  out  of  the  Third  year,  or  introduce  it  in  con- 
Coli.kge,  nexjon  with  Geology.  With  regard  to  what  is  at  pre- 
(ialway.  gent  taught  by  me,  according  to  the  Ordinances  of  the 
William  Queen’s  University,  the  Agricultural  students  are  re- 
Kina*  E3i'  (pi i red  to  attend  my  lectures  in  the  Second  year,  but  the 
Professor  of  Agriculture  deems  it  necessary  that  his  stu- 
dents should  attend  them  in  the  First  year  also.  We 
have,  therefore,  made  arrangements  according  to  which 
they  attend  both  years,  on  paying  one  fee. 

4128.  You  have  made  one  year  voluntary? — Yes; 
and  they  attend,  with  scarcely  any  exception.  What  I 
wish  is,  that  the  First-year  course  should  be  made 
compulsory.  There  is  another  point  I wish  to  mention 
with  regard  to  the  Faculties.  Various  opinions  have 
been  expressed  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  respect 
to  them.  With  regard  to  the  Science  Division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  it  is  quite  evident  that  something  must 
be  done,  for  at  present  it  does  not  work  properly  in  this 
College.  Some  of  the  Professors  are  in  favor  of  merg- 
ing two  Faculties  into  one.  I consider  that  that  plan, 
instead  of  doing  away  with  the  difficulty,  will  but  create 
more  difficulties ; what  we  (the  Natural  Science  Profes- 
sors) contend  for  is,  that  we  belong  to  what  we  call  the 
Natural  Science  section  of  the  Science  Division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  and  we  wish  to  be  properly  represented 
at  the  Council  and  at  any  Committees  that  may  be 
formed.  I think,  if  the  two  Faculties  are  merged  into 
one,  that  you  swamp  the  Natural  Science  Section  com- 
pletely. 

•1129.  What  is  your  remedy  ? — To  divide  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  into  two  sections. 

4130.  Making  a triple  division  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  ? — Yes. 

4131.  Three  Sub-Faculties  and  the  Faculties  of  Law 
and  of  Medicine? — Yes.  With  regard  to  election  by 
ballot  I am  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  I think  it  very 
strange,  indeed,  that  half  a dozen  of  gentlemen  cannot 
meet  together  without  its  being  necessary  to  conceal 
their  votes. 

4132.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  found  that  the  want 
of  a Curator  interferes  with  the  proper  maintenance  of 
the  Museum  ? — Decidedly  so.  The  labor  is  very  great, 
and  it  interferes  considerably  with  my  other  duties.  I 
must  get  a number  of  specimens,  <fec.,  out  of  the  cases, 
and  many  of  the  diagrams  are  such  large  things,  it 
requires  a great  deal  of  time  as  well  as  of  trouble. 

4133.  You  contemplate  such  a man  being  appointed 
Curator  as  could  make  up  specimens? — Stuff  speci- 
mens and  do  all  the  mechanical  labor  connected  with 
the  Museum. 

4134.  What  is  the  minimum  amount  of  salary  that 
you  think  a man  of  that  kind  could  be  had  for? — 
I do  not  think  he  could  be  got  for  less  than  £100 
a-year;  but  I am  afraid  there  is  little  chance  of  getting 
such  a man  as  that  in  this  country. 

4135.  Mr.  Price — Is  the  Museum  becoming  exten- 
sive?— It  has  considerably  increased  beyond  what  was 
originally  contemplated ; and  the  necessity  is  becoming 
absolute  to  have  a separate  officer  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  to  remain  on  the  spot  during  the 
whole  year.  An  establishment  of  this  kind  should  he 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  officer  should  be  always  on 
the  spot. 

4136.  Mr.  Gibson. — He  would  be  the  person  to  re- 
ceive visitors  in  the  absence  of  the  Professors? — 
Just  so. 

4137.  What  arrangement  have  you  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  specimens  connected  with  the  different 
subjects? — All  the  specimens  are  properly  classified. 
The  Professor  of  Natural  History  can  speak  of  his  ar- 
rangement. In  my  own  department  the  Fossils  are 
arranged  according  to  the  chronological  system ; and 
then  with  regard  to  the  Minerals,  all  the  metallic 
minerals  are  put  together,  and  all  the  non-metallic 
or  earthy  minerals  separately. 

4138.  Does  that  arrangement  present  a complete 
classification  ? — Yes.  The  student  at  once  sees  the 
various  ores  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c.  They  are  all 
separately  arranged,  and  have  descriptive  labels  attached 
to  them. 


4139.  Have  you  an  apartment  especially  set  apart  The 
for  the  local  Geological  specimens  of  this  district  ? — Not  Queen's 
yet ; but  it  is  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  Mine-  q^wav 

ralogical  and  Geological  specimens  to  an  adjoining  room,  t 

and  when  that  is  done  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  that 
idea. 


Alexander  G.  Melville,  m.d .,  &c.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  further  examined. 

4140.  I wish  to  remark,  with  respect  to  Physical  Alexander 
Geography,  that  when  it  was  made  a distinct  course  Melville< 
by  the  Senate,  perhaps  it  was  not  clearly  understood  MD''  c‘ 
that,  in  fact,  it  was  a branch  of  Geology.  Any  one 

who  takes  up  a book  on  Physical  Geography,  must  take 
up  Lyell’s  book  on  the  Principles  of  Geology. 

4141.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  not  think  that  Climatology 
forms  part  of  Physical  Geography  ? — I do  not.  That  is 
entirely  a distinct  subject.  I think  Physical  Geography 
means  simply  a description  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 
and  to  make  that  description  of  any  use,  you  must 
accompany  it  with  a statement  of  the  changes  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  has  undergone. 

4142.  Take  the  situation  of  the  Andes.  That,  you 
will  admit,  is  Physical  Geography,  and  does  it  not  affect 
the  character  of  the  climate,  and  vegetation  ? — But  such 
a course  as  that,  to  be  made  really  useful,  would  go 
beyond  my  duties.  I was  appointed  Professor  of  Na- 
tural History ; and  I consider  that,  being  obliged  to 
deliver  lectures  on  Physical  Geography,  was  a breach 
of  the  agreement  between  the  Crown  and  the  Professor 
of  the  former  subject.  1 maintain,  moreover,  that 
Physical  Geography,  to  be  of  any  use,  ought  to  be  given 
by  a distinct  Professor,  or  there  ought  to  be  a separate 
and  distinct  course  of  lectures  delivered  on  it.  In  the 
latter  case  it  would,  I think,  be  better  taught  than  un- 
der the  present  arrangements  by  the  conjoint  labors  of 
the  Professor  of  Geology  and  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy.  I take  my  view  of  what  Physical  Geogra- 
phy means  from  the  German  school.  I do  not  consider 
it  Climatology,  or  any  part  of  it ; but  I look  upon  it 
as  the  first  chapter  of  Geology  and  the  last. 


William.  Bindon  Blood,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  sworn  and  examined. 

4143.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Civil  En-  T n'nam 
gineering  ? — Yes. 

4144.  How  many  students  are  there  in  your  class  ? — 

There  are  nine  Engineering  students  on  my  roll,  and 
three  Agricultural  students.  One  of  those  students, 
although  he  has  matriculated,  and  has  paid  part  of  the 
fees,  has  not  attended  any  of  my  lectures,  for  what 
reason  I do  not  know. 

4145.  Have  you  any  recommendations  that  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Commissioners? — Yes.  I beg  to  express 
myconcurrence  in  the  proposals  made  by  the  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  the  Professor  of  Mathematics,  for 
the  new  course  of  Science  and  Literature.  I do  not 
wish  to  dwell  upon  that  subject,  as  it  is  external  to  my 
own  department ; but  from  the  way  in  which  they  have 
connected  the  proposed  course  with  the  department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  I have  given  some  attention  to  it. 

The  only  alteration  that  I would  wish  to  make  in  the 
Engineering  course,  proposed  bj'  Professor  Stoney,  is, 
that  I would  make  French  compulsory.  I think  that 
every  Engineering  student  ought  to  be  compelled  to 
study  Fi'ench ; and  in  Professor  Stoney ‘s  scheme  it  is  left 
optional  to  take  an  Ancient  or  a Modern  Language.  I 
am  not  at  all  clear  that  Latin  is  necessary  for  Engi- 
neers; but  there  is  no  objection  to  their  studying  it. 
However,  if  they  choose  Latin,  1 would  also  require 
them  to  study  French.  I concur  also  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  two  years’  Attendance  on  an  Engineer 
should  be  dispensed  with,  as  a qualification  for  the  Di- 
ploma; and  in  doing  so,  I do  not  wish  at  all  to  disagree 
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The  with  Dr.  Griffith,  whose  opinion  has  been  referred  to  in 
Queen’s  the  course  of  the  Inquiry.  I think,  in  fact,  that  his 
Galway’  Ltter  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  recommenda- 

tion  we  have  suggested.  The ; sentence  in  the  letter 

William  referred  to,  does  not  apply  to  this  question.  I think 
“ b '"'hen  writing  it  Dr.  Griffith  had  in  his  mind,  perhaps, 
the  case  of  a young  Engineer  who  had  obtained  his  Di- 
ploma and  was  following  out  his  profession.  He  says, 
that  though  the  mind  of  the  student  he  stored  with  the 
higher  departments  of  Civil  Engineering  he  will  first 
commence  with  the  comparatively  lower  practical  de- 
partments connected  with  ordinary  Mensuration,  &c., 
and  by  degrees  work  himself  up.  Dr.  Griffith,  after 
approving  generally  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  School  of  Trinity  College,  concludes 
by  stating  that  he  had  no  recommendation  to  make, 
further  than  that,  if  possible,  additional  practical  in- 
struction in  field-work  should  be  given  to  the  pupils, 
evidently  meaning  within  the  College,  or  during  the  Col- 
lege course.  The  chief  reason  why  I should  wish  to  see 
the  Attendance,  which  is  required,  omitted  is,  that  it 
evidently  does  not  work  with  us,  because,  though  wo 
have  had  several  young  men  in  the  Engineering  class 
every  year,  but  one  obtained  the  Diploma,  and  that  was 
an  accidental  circumstance.  He  -was  son  of  a contractor 
in  the  county  Cavan,  and  having  some  connexion  with 
the  County  Surveyor,  he  put  in  the  necessary  period  of 
service. 

4146.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  any  opportunities  for 
field-work  here  ?.— Yes ; our  young  men  make  surveys 
and  take  levels  every  year;  but  so  far  as  the  construction 
of  works  is  concerned,  I cannot  say  they  go  beyond 
what  they  see  of  the  Drainage  works  now  going  on. 

4147.  Have  you  opportunities  of  showing  your  stu- 
dents the  Engineering  operations  connected  with  ^the 
locomotive  department  of  the  railway  here? — Yes.  I 
may  mention  that  I applied  for  a situation  in  connexion 
with  the  railway  here ; but  I did  not  obtain  it,  the 
reason  assigned  being  that  there  were  too  many  persons 
connected  with  the  existing  staff  to  be  provided  for. 

4148.  Do  you  consider  it  highly  desirable  that  as 
much  practical  work  should  be  introduced  into  the 
theoretical  course  as  possible  ? — I think  we  should  do  so 
as  far  as  possible ; and  when  I first  obtained  this  Chair, 
I was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  that  requirement  of  two 
years’  apprenticeship  was  an  advantageous  thing ; but 
I have,  however,  since  then,  seen  reason  to  modify  that 
opinion.  I think,  so  far  as  an  Examination  is  to  be 
maintained  as  a test  of  merit,  it  can  scarcely  be  applied 
to  what  a man-  will  acquire  practically.  I think  that 
all  the  University  ought  fairly  to  aim  at  is,  an  Examina- 
tion in  subjects  that  can  be  taught  in  the  College.  Let 
us  instruct  men  as  well  as  we  possibly  can,  give  them 
their  Diploma,  and  then  let  them  go  to  the  business  of 
their  profession.  I believe  I can  give  them  as  much 
instruction  as  will  make  them  useful  assistants  on  works, 
in  fact,  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  their  bread,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  rise  in  their  profession.  There  is 
another  change  which  I would  like  to  see  introduced. 
At  present  our  Engineering  students  are  at  liberty  to 
join  the  class  after  Christmas,  thereby  omitting  the  First 
Term.  I think  that  is  objectionable.  They  should  be 
obliged  to  come  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session, 
and  attend  the  entire  three  Terms,  unless  prevented  by 
sickness  or  some  other  special  cause.  I think  that  a 
great  drawback  to  the  Engineering  School  is,  the  small 
number  of  Scholarships,  and  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  the  emoluments  attached  to  them.  There  are 
only  two  Scholarships  in  the  Engineering  department,  of 
£20  each.  The  Arts  Scholarships  are  £24  each,  and  are 
much  more  numerous.  We  constantly  find  young  men 
attending  the  Engineering  School  for  one  year,  and  after- 
wards turning  away  from  it  on  account  of  the  attraction 
of  the  Arts  Scholarships.  Last  year  two  or  three  left  the 
Engineering  School,  telling  me  that  they  intended,  after 
taking  a year  or  two  in  the  Arts  course,  to  return  to  it. 
One  thing  that  we  require  very  much  is,  a Drawing 
master.  So  far  as  the  Engineering  School  is  concerned, 
I think  that  a Draughtsman  is  much  more  useful  than  a 
Drawing  master,  but  the  latter  could  be  constantly 
employed,  in  the  Drawing  school,  making  diagrams  for 


the  use  of  the  Engineering  School  and  other  departments  The 
of  the  College,  and  could  assist  the  Professor  of  Engineer-  Queen’s 
ing  in  teaching  Drawing  on  the  principles  of  projection  College, 
and  perspective.  A Draughtsman  is  more  useful  in  the  ALWAY- 
Engineering  School  than  a Drawing  master;  but  both  William 
offices  might  be  combined  in  one  person.  An  endow- 
ment  would  be  required  for  payment  of  his  salary.  At  ’ A,B' 
present  we  have  an  annual  grant ; but  we  arc  not  al- 
lowed to  pay  any  salaries  out  of  it ; practically,  how- 
ever, we  pay  a salary,  because  we  get  a person  to 
make  diagrams  and  other  things,  and  then  purchase 
them  from  him. 

\_Edward  Berwick,  a.b. — It  would  be  a useful  thing 
if  part  of  the  annual  grant  were  allotted  to  the  payment 
of  a Drawing  master.  There  is  no  other  fund  from  which 
it  can  come,  without  an  annual  endowment.] 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  College  Coun- 
cil, and  the  changes  proposed,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the  repre- 
sentation— to  let  the  Council^  be  elected  by  the  whole 
Body  of  Professors,  who  should  return- five  Deans,  with 
only  one  restriction,  that  one  of  the  Deans  should  be  a 
Medical  man.  I do  not  see  any  objection,  I may  state, 
to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Law. 

There  are  some  reasons  which  make  such  an  amalgama- 
tion desirable.  I also  think  that  it  would  be  a great 
improvement  if  some  representation  of  the  Professors 
were  introduced  into  the  Senate. 


Thomas  Skilling,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
sworn  and  examined. 

4149.  Mr.  Price. — How  many  students  have  you  in  Thomas 

your  class  ? — I have  eleven.  The  first  year  I had  only  Milling, 
four.  Esi1’ 

4150.  Chairman. — What  means  have  you  of  giving 
instruction  ? — When  I commenced  first,  my  subject  was 
new ; for  although  there  were  Professors  of  Agriculture 
in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  this  country  too,  we 
had  no  direct  course  of  instruction  on  the  subject,  so 
far  as  I knew.  I have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to 
form  a Course  which  combines  both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  Agriculture ; for  the  country, -and  even  the 
students,  have  no  confidence  in  that  Agricultural  Pro- 
fessor who  is  a mere  lecturer — who  confines  his  in- 
struction entirely  to  the  lecture  room.  Consequently, 
soon  after  I came  to  the  College,  I obtained  a farm  of 
hill  and  bog,  and  therefore  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment. I considered  that  this  best  suited  my  purpose, 
even  if  I could  have  got  better.  I have  gone  on  im- 
proving it  since,  making  some  permanent  improvements, 
and  cropping  it  to  the  best  advantage.  These  operations 
I show  my  students.  I drain,  build  fences,  and  econo- 
mize manure  in  the  best  manner  I can.  I sow  all  the 
superior  crops  for  feeding,  the  general  management  of 
which  the  students  witness.  They  see  the  land  pre- 
pared, they  see  the  draining  going  on,  and  the  crops 
growing.  This  is  my  course  of  instruction.  I pay 
more  attention  to  practice  than  theory,  and  I believe  I 
have  succeeded  pretty  fairly.  As  I have  slated,  I com- 
menced with  four  students;  I have  now  eleven ; and  if  I 
had  had  accommodation  at  my  home  I should  have  had 
four  more  students  this  year.  Their  parents  would  not 
send  them  here  unless  I took  them  to  live  with  me. 

There  are  two  great  and  important  divisions  of  Agricul- 
ture— the  breeding,  rearing,  and  general  management 
of  farm  animals,  and  the  other  is  tilling  the  land  and 
preparing  it  for  crops.  I endeavour  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  both,  and  Scientific  instruction  also  during 
the  College  hours. 

4151.  Is  the  farm  you  have  referred  to  your  private 
property  ? — It  is. 

4152.  Do  you  instruct  the  students  how  to  keep 
Farm  Accounts? — Yes.  There  are  only  two  years 
allowed  to  my  subject,  and  I am  not  able  to  accomplish 
all  within  that  period.  I have,  therefore,  recommended 
to  attend,  and  I have  students  attending,  me  a Third 
year,  in  which  I teach  them  to  keep  Farm  Accounts,  and 
also  how  to  value  land,  which  is  an  important  matter. 
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The])  4153.  Mr.  Price. — What  are  those  students  intended 
Queen’s  for? — Different  positions  in  life.  The  student  who 
College,  obtained  the  First  Prize,  and  got  his  Diploma,  the  year 
Galway,  j wag  Examiner  at  the  Queen’s  University,  is  now 
Thomas  Secretary  to  a Farming  Society,  at  a vory  good  salary. 

Skilling,  4154.  Mr.  Gibson. — Can  you  trace  the  career  of  any 
Esi1'  other  of  your  students? — Not  at  the  present  moment. 

4155.  What  class  of  society  are  your  present  students 
from  ? — Different  classes. 

4156.  Do  they  intend  to  follow  farming  as  an  occu- 
pation in  life? — A number  of  them  do. 

4157.  Have  you  any  sons  of  the  gentry  who  receive 
instruction  for  the  purpose  of  farming  on  their  own 
account? — Yes. 

4158.  Are  you  training  any  students  to  be  stewards  ? 
— Yes  ; but  my  students  leave  a little  too  soon.  When 
I was  under  the  Board  of  Education  I trained  a number 
of  stewards,  who  all  did  well,  and  were  well  employed 
in  the  country. 

4159.  If  your  class  remained  long  enough  they  could 
see  the  whole  rotation  system  of  cropping? — They 
could,  and  that  they  should  do  so  is  most  desirable.  It 
is,  at  all  events,  very  important  to  keep  them  at  least 
three  years,  and  for  that  course  a Senior  Scholarship 
should  be  established.  I would  also  wish  for  a few  more 
Junior  Scholarships,  because  I think  I would  be  able 
to  get  on  very  well  if  I had  them.  There  are  some 
changes  which  I would  like  to  see  introduced  in  my 
department.  For  instance,  I am  required  to  teach  the 
Science  of  Agriculture  the  First  year.  Now  I cannot 
teach  them  the  Science  of  Agriculture  until  they  know 
something  of  Geometry,  Geology,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Natural  History.  These  subjects  ought  to  be 
taught  first.  I am  in  the  beginning  bound  to  leach 
the  Chemistry  of  soils  and  manures,  the  Chemistry  of 
plants.  I should  not  be  doing  that.  I should  teach 
them  Practical  Agriculture  the  First  year;  Scientific 
Agriculture  the  Second ; and  Farm  Accounts  and  other 
matters  the  Third  year. 

4160.  Should  not  practice  illustrate  Science  ? — I 
always  endeavour  to  make  it  do  so.  There  is  another 
matter  to  which  I would  wish  to  call  attention.  I am  not 

• altogether  clear  that  the  students  in  Agriculture  should 
go  through  so  extensive  a course  of  Science  as  they 
do.  I think,  however,  that  it  is  quite  necessary  they 
should  know  some  Chemistry,  and  certain  portions  of 
the  other  Sciences  named  in  the  curriculum.  The  young 
men  coming  to  me  are  sometimes  very  inferior  scholars, 
and  have  great  difficulty  in  matriculating. 

4161.  Mr.  Price. — In  what  department  do  they  break 
down? — In  Arithmetic — in  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Frac- 
tions, and  the  Buie  of  Three.  They  come  here  with  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  cannot  spell  English 
well,  or  write  a sensible  letter  of  a few  sentences. 

4162.  Do  you  propose  to  do  away  with  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination? — No.  I expect  that  when  we  have 
a proper  system  of  middle  schools  established  a great 
deal  will  be  done. 

4163.  Have  you  rejected  any  students? — Certainly. 

4164.  Do  you  believe  many  are  deterred  from  enter- 
ing your  class  because  they  have  such  an  Examination 
before  them  ? — I do  not  think  that  this  is  very  much 
the  case.  They  must  be  very  poor  scholars  who  cannot 
undergo  the  Matriculation  Examinations.  I have  had 
a few  students  from  the  National  Model  School  here, 
and  thoy  are  far  superior  to  the  other  students.  I havo 
also  had  students  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam  who 
were  exceedingly  well  instructed  in  a common  English 
education. 

4165.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Do  you  think  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  generally  could  afford  to  pay 
for  the  support  of  their  sons  in  this  town  while  attend- 
ing your  lectures? — I think  a number  of  them  could. 

I should  mention,  however,  that  the  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  living  here  are  very  great.  If  we  had  any  place 
in  which  the  students  could  live  moderately,  there  would 
be  plenty  of  students.  I have  to  state  that  young  men 
who  come  to  my  class  with  the  ordiuary  amount  of 
education  find  great  difficulty  iu  going  through  avvholo 
course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or  a whole  course  of 
Chemistry,  or  of  Natural  History.  The  students  at  the 


end  of  the  lectures  on  these  subjects  very  often  really  The 
cannot  pass  an  Examination  in  them  ; and  the  remedy  Queen’s 
that  I suggest  is,  that  there  should  be  special  courses  of  College. 
lectures  on  these  subjects  for  the  Agricultural  students.  Galway- 
I believe  that  practical  instruction  is  the  great  point  in  Thomas 
Agricultural  training.  I believe,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  ^rnng, 
instruction  properly,  we  should  have  farms  attached  to  Sq' 
the  different  Colleges.  These  farms  could  be  made  to 
a certain  extent,  if  not  profitable,  at  least  to  pay  for 
themselves.  I managed  a farm  for  the  Board  of  National 
Education  for  nine  years,  and  I believe  to  their  perfect 
satisfaction  ; because  I paid,  in  addition  to  the  taxes, 

£400  a-year  for  thirty-two  Irish  acres  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin.  The  farmers  of  the  country  used 
to  say  to  me — “Oh,  sir,  you  are  quite  right;  you  have 
the  Government  at  your  back — you  cannot  be  beaten  ; 
give  us  the  Board  money  and  we  will  do  the  same.”  I 
think  the  Agricultural  Professor  of  the  College  should, 
in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  have  a farm  of  his  own,  to  enable  him  to  show 
that  he  was,  in  fact,  capable  of  practically  conducting  a 
farm ; and  to  enable  him  to  show  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  the  Scientific  cultivation  of  the  land. 

I would  not  ask  the  Government  to  pay  the  rent  and 
taxes,  I would  pay  them  myself.  I would  manage  the 
farm  on  my  own  account ; but  I would  expect  some- 
thing to  be  given  to  enable  me  to  give  the  pupils  the 
instruction  which  is  necessary.  I should  mention  that 
Agriculture  is  a progressive  Science,  and  that  the  man 
who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the 
day  should  be  enabled  to  see  the  farming  of  England, 

Scotland,  and  Belgium,  and  along  the  Bhine.  I am 
not  prepared  to  do  that — I am  not  able  to  go  to  these 
places.  I have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  that  infor- 
mation which  I require  to  perform  the  duties  of  my 
Chair.  I have  £150  a-year.  I have  to  pay  in  rent, 
taxes,  and  premium  of  insurance,  £110 ; so  I have  £40 
left  for  myself  and  my  family.  These  are  all  the  obser- 
vations with  which  I think  it  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  Commissioners. 


George  J ohnston  Allman,  ll.d,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
and  Richard  Doherty,  h.d.,  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
a Deputation  from  the  Professors  on  the  subject  of 
Salaries,  sworn  and  examined. 

4166.  [George  Johrston  Allman,  ll.d.] — We  have  been  George 
deputed  by  our  colleagues  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  J°^'ston 
the  Commissioners  a subject  about  which  strong  feel-  ll.d*, "and 
ings  are  entertained  by  our  Body,  and,  I may  add,  M‘chard 
strong  feelings  of  dissatisfaction — I allude  to  the  in-  ^ert^’ 
adequacy  of  our  salaries.  I will  not  trouble  the  Com- 
missioners with  a detailed  account  of  these  salaries 
nor  do  I bring  forward  the  argument  which  has  been 
used,  except  merely  to  notice  it,  that  the  Professorships 
were  at  first  limited  to  twelve,  but  subsequently  in- 
creased to  nineteen,  no  additional  endowment  having 
been  made  for  this  increase.  I beg  to  recall  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  to  a document,  signed  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Professors,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Government,  and  which,  I understand,  has  already 
been  given  in  evidence  before  the  Commissioners  at 
Belfast* ; and  I wish  to  make  a few  observations  upon 
the  statements  contained  in  it.  The  income  of  the  Pro- 
fessors arises  from  two  sources,  the  salaries  and  the  fees. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  income  arising  from  fees, 
joined  to  our  fixed  salaries,  would  afford  fair  remu- 
neration, but  the  fees  have  been  fixed  at  a very  low 
rate.  This  was  done,  I presume,  in  order  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  localities  in  which  the  Colleges 
arc  placed.  These  fees  were  subsequently  reduced  by 
that  provision  of  the  Statutes  which  states  that  the 
Junior  Scholars  are  to  be  exempt  from  one  moiety  of 
the  Collegiate  fees.  I am  able  to  prove  that  under  the  • 
most  favorable  circumstances  that  could  be  anticipated, 
the  total  income  which  the  Professors  could  derive  from 

* Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  p.  58. 
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College  was  chosen  to  present  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Reichel,  The 
was  at  first  appointed  by  Belfast  College,  but  in  con-  Queen’s 
sequence  of  temporary  indisposition  Mr.  Leslie  was  College, 
substituted  for  him ; Mr.  Bead  was  appointed  by  Cork;  Galway. 
and  I had  the  honor  of  being  elected  to  represent  this  George 
College.  The  first  step  which  the  deputies  took  was  to  Jnh“ston 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  m,  n"  and 
the  Presidents.  Our  own  President,  who  has  always  Diehard 
exhibited  a desire  to  meet  the  wishes  and  forward  the 
views  of  his  Professors: — with  whom  we  have  worked 
on  in  perfect  harmony  and  unanimity — at  once  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  assist  us  in  every  way  in  his 
power.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Henry  gave  us  the  aid  of  his 
sagacious  advice  and  knowledge  of  official  routine.  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  ou  more  than  one  occasion,  spoke  most 
strongly  in  our  favor.  Headed  by  the  Presidents,  wo 
first  sought  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

His  Excellency  received  us  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
and  after  a most  patient  hearing  and  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  declared  his 
intention  to  write  a strong  letter  in  our  favor  to  the 
Treasury.  We  next  proceeded  to  London,  and  saw,  in 
succession,  Mr.  Horsman,  the  Chief  Secretary ; Mr. 

Wilson,  of  the  Treasury;  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  our  University ; and,  through  Lord  Clarendon, 
we  were  introduced  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

In  each  instance  we  received  encouragement ; and  I 
cannot  better  sum  up  the  result  of  our  exertions,  than 
by  relating  the  words  which  Mr.  Horsman  addressed  to 
us,  when  we  saw  him,  in  October  last,  for  the  second 
time,  in  Dublin — “You  are  to  understand,”  said  ho, 

“ the  Government  does  not  want  to  shirk  this  question  ; 
they  feel  that  you  have  proved  your  case  ; but  before 
applying  to  Parliament,  they  require  to  have  evidence 
that  the  Colleges  are  succeeding,  and  likely  to  prosper 
still  more.”  We  do  trust  that  the  evidence  the  Com- 
missioners are  taking  upon  this  investigation  iuto  the 
condition  of  the  Colleges  will  redound  to  our  credit. 

For  our  own  parts  we  conscientiously  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  very  utmost,  and  believe  that  the  results  of 
our  teaching  are  now  appreciated  and  felt.  If,  then, 
the  testimony  you  are  eliciting  enables  you  to  do  so, 
we  entreat  you  to  include  in  your  Report  such  a recom- 
mendation as  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government 
in  applying  to  Parliament  to  increase  our  remuneration. 

For  what  must  be  the  result  to  the  Colleges  if  they  bo 
left  in  their  present  condition?  The  Memorial  pre- 
sented to  Government,  a copy  of  which  1ms  been 
already  referred  to,  mentions  a fact  of  great  signifi- 
cance,— that  within  the  few  years  during  which  the 
system  had  then  been  in  operation,  five  Chairs  in  Belfast, 
six  in  Cork,  and  four  in  Galway,  had  been  vacated  in 
consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries.  Since 
that  time  one  other  Professor  in  Cork,  and  one  in  Gal- 
way, have  resigned  for  the  same  reason ; and  I know,  of 
my  own  knowledge,  that  yet  another  Professor  of  this 
College  has  expressed  his  determination  to  leave  us  and 
seek  employment  elsewhere,  if  his  salary  be  not  raised. 

In  fact,  the  Professorships  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have 
been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  looked  on  as  mere  step- 
ping-stones to  external  promotion,  (internal  promotion 
does  not,  I regret  to  say,  exist  within  their  walls,) 
unless  a more  satisfactory  provision  is  made  for  them. 

Now  the  evil  results  that  flow  to  such  an  institution 
from  a shifting  body  of  teachers,  have  been  very  amply 
set  forth  in  the  elaborate  work  before  me,  the  Report 
of  the  Oxford  Commission ; and  I shall  quote  one  or 
two  passages,  to  show  the  conclusions  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners came  on  this  point : — 


these  two  sources  would  not  be  sufficient.  Let  me  ask 
how  mauy  students  should  enter  this  College  each  year 
in  order  that  the  income  of  those  Professors  who  have 
the  highest  salaries  should  amount  to,  say  .£500  a-year  ? 
I have  made  the  calculation;  and  I have  estimated 
200  students  should  enter  each  year,  which  would  be 
for  the  three  Colleges  600  students  entering  each  year. 
That  is  a state  of  things  not  at  all  likely  to  be  realized 
in  the  lifetime  of  any  of  the  Professors  who  now  hold 
Chairs.  I have,  however,  taken  a hypothetical  case ; 
let  us  go  into  the  reality.  The  fees  joined  to  the 
salaries  do  not  produce  an  adequate  amount  of  re- 
muneration even  in  those  Colleges  more  favorably  situ- 
ated, namely  Belfast  and  Cork.  With  regard  to  our 
own  College,  I hold  in  my  hand  a table  of  the  fees  re- 
ceived by  the  Professors  since  the  openingof  the  College ; 
and  upon  an  examination  of  that  table,  and  of  the 
table  of  salaries,  it  will  be  found  that  in  no  case  does  the 
total  remuneration  of  any  one  Professor  in  this  College 
amount  to  £300 ; it  is  less,  the  highest  being  £286  10s. 
Suppose,  however,  we  take  it  for  grauted  that  it  is  £300 
a-year,  which  has  not  been  realized  ; the  deductions  to 
be  made  from  that  in  the  shape  of  rent,  &c.,  would 
leave  about  £200  a-year,  which  is  very  little  for  the 
support  of  a gentleman  occupying  the  position  of  a 
Professor.  Now  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  Professors 
whose  total  income  ranges  from  £150  to  £200  a-year? 
After  what  I have  said  in  the  other  case,  I will  merely 
submit  their  claims,  without  any  observation,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners.  I have  stated 
to  the  Commissioners  that  a great  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction prevails  in  our  Body,  but  I now  beg  to  call 
attention  to  this  feeling  put  into  action.  There  have 
been  since  the  Colleges  opened  five  resignations,  I be- 
lieve, in  Belfast,  five  in  this  College,  and  seven  in  Cork. 
Thus  seventeen  resignations,  in  the  short  space  of  eight 
years,  have  taken  place  in  a body  consisting  of  fifty- 
seven,  for  I omit  the  three  Vice-Presidents.  The  five 
resignations  in  this  College  have  occurred  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  which  consists  of  twelve  members,  omitting 
the  Vice-President,  in  other  words,  nearly  half  the 
Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  have  resigned  since 
the  opening  of  this  College.  This  is  a very  large  de- 
duction in  so  short  a space  of  time,  and  I think  that  it 
may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  College  is  injuriously 
affected  by  this  loss  of  its  experienced  teachers.  The 
students  are  also  injuriously  affected.  It  shows  that 
the  Institution  is  not  in  a healthy  state,  and  that 
some  measures  are  required  to  prevent  this  rapid  decay 
of  its  members.  I should  also  state  that  the  Professors 
of  the  Faculty  to  which  I belong  have  no  other  re- 
sources, and  that  the  discharge  of  our  duties  absorb  all 
our  time.  We  do  not  seek  to  be  wealthy  men,  but  we 
require  to  be  placed  in  a position  which  will  relieve  us 
from  anxiety  as  to  pecuniary  matters,  and  leave  us  at  full 
liberty  to  devote  our  attention  to  our  particular  subjects. 
These  are  the  general  points  which  I wish  to  lay  before 
the  Commissioners  on  this  subject,  and  I am  quite  sure 
they  will  receive  their  favorable  consideration. 

[Richard  Doherty,  m.d.] — Being  deputed  by  my  col- 
leagues to  appear  before  you  with  Professor  Allman  on 
this  occasion,  I beg  permission  to  offer  a few  observa- 
tions in  addition  to  what  he  has  stated.  The  subject 
which  he  has  brought  under  your  notice  is  one  that  has 
]on«-  been  a source  of  much  disquietude  to  the  Professors. 
From  a very  early  period  they  have  felt  themselves 
placed  in  circumstances  quite  incommensurate  with 
their  acquirements,  and  the  importance  of  the  func- 
tions committed  to  them.  They  did  not,  however, 
think  it  right  to  put  forward  their  claims  so  long  as 
they  were  not  in  a position  to  show  that  not  only  had 
they  done  their  duty,  but  their  efforts  were  being 
crowned  with  success.  Although  sorely  pinched  by 
the  increase  of  taxation  and  the  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  they  refrained,  as  a Body,  from 
pressing  their  case  on  the  attention  of  Government  till 
last  year.  Then  they  considered  the  time  had  come 
when  it  could  be  proved  to  demonstration  that,  by  their 
zeal  and  diligence,  the  Colleges  had  taken  root  in  the 
soil,  and  gave  hopeful  promise  of  fertility.  A joint 
memorial  was  drawn  up,  and  a representative  from  each 


“ That  the  Professors  should  have  incomes  sufficient  to  give 
them  an  independent  and  prominent  position,  will  be  admit- 
ted by  all.  . . . 

“ Evils  resulting  from  the  inadequacy  of  such.endowments 
may  be  described  in  the  words  which  Lord  Bacon  used  two 
centuries  ago — ‘Here,’  says  he,  ‘it  followeth  well  to  speak 
of  the  defect  which  is  in  public  Lectures — namely,  in  the 
smallness  and  meanness  of  the  salary  or  reward  which  in 
most  places  is  assigned  to  them,  whether  they  be  Lecturers 
in  Arts  or  of  Professions.  For  it  is  necessary  to  the  pro- 
gression of  Sciences,  that  Readers  be  of  the  most  able  and 
efficient  men,  as  those  which  are  ordained  for  generating  and 
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The  transmitting  Sciences,  and  not  for  transitory  use.  This  can- 
Queen's  not  be,  except  their  condition  and  endowment  be  such  as 
College,  may  content  the  ablest  man  to  appropriate  his  whole  labor 
Galway.  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function  and  attendance; 

and,  therefore,  must  have  a proportion  answerable  to  that 

joSon  mediocrity  or  competency  of  endowment,  which  may  be  cx- 

Jllman  pected  from  a profession  or  the  practice  of  a profession 

i,L.n.,  and  Readers  in  Sciences  arc,  indeed,  the  guardians  of  the  stores 
Richard  an(i  provisions  of  Sciences,  wherever  men  in  active  causes  are 
5oAcr  y,  furnished,  and  therefore  right  to  have  equal  entertainment 
with  them ; otherwise,  if  the  Fathers  in  Sciences  be  of  the 
weakest  sort,  or  be  ill-maintained,  patmm  invalicli  referent 
jejunia  nati.'  ” 

The  Oxford  Commissioners  adopt  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Vaughan  in  his  evidence,  that  there 
should  be  secured  to  a competent  Frofessor  such  an  in- 
come as  would  enable  him  to  marry  in  his  office,  and 
look  forward  to  continuance  in  it  as  the  work  of  his 
life.  For  this  purpose  they  l-ecounnend  that  the  fixed 
salary  of  the  greater  Professorships  should  be  not  less 
than  £800  per  annum,  with  liberty  to  take  fees. 
Now,  we  do  not  ask  for  any  such  provision ; all  we 
ask  is  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  on  which  the  Legis- 
lature originally  intended  U3  to  be — that,  in  other 
words,  there  be  given  to  each  College,  permanently, 
to  be  distributed  among  its  Professors,  an  annual  sum, 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  additional  Chairs  which 
it  pleased  Her  Majesty  to  found  after  the  present  en- 
dowment had  been  granted  by  Parliament.  The  num- 
ber established  by  the  first  Letters  Patent  was  twelve, 
and  by  the  subsequent  Letters  Patent,  nineteen.  The 
quotations  I have  made,  recommending  as  they  do 
that  Lecturers  in  Arts,  and  those  in  Professions,  should 
both  bo  sufficiently  remunerated,  lead  me  to  another 
branch  of  my  subject.  In  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  as  in 
Oxford,  there  are  Professors  who  belong  to  professions, 
as  well  as  those  who  do  not.  The  cause  of  the  latter 
has  been  pleaded  by  Professor  Allman,  and,  indeed, 
requires  but  little  argument  to  enforce  it ; but  with 
regard  to  the  former,  there  may  be  an  idea  entertained 
that  as  they  have  an  additional  means  of  earning  an 
income,  it  is  unnecessary  to  increase  their  stipend. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts?  Let  us  take  these  Professor- 
ships in  their  order.  The  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering 
has  a salary  assigned  to  it  of  £150.  The  gentleman 
who  was  first  nominated  to  the  Professorship  of  Civil 
Engineering  in  this  College,  resigned  the  appointment 
without  even  coming  among  us,  having  ascertained  what 
little  opportunities  there  were  here  for  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  Mr.  Blood,  who  was  thereupon  appointed 
and  still  holds  the  Professorship,  was  in  England,  in 
active  professional  employment  when  he  accepted  it. 
He  came  over  and  found  all  avenues  to  professional 
occupation  in  this  district  closed  against  him.  There 
was  an  eminent  Engineer  carrying  out,  under  the  Board 
of  Works,  the  Government  improvements;  the  Surveyor- 
ship  of  the  town  and  of  the  county  were  both  filled ; 
Mr.  Blood’s  professorial  duties  did  not  permit  him  to 
enter  on  engagements  at  a distance ; and  thus  he  has 
never  been  able  to  make  one  penny  by  his  profession 
since  he  joined  the  College.  As  to  the  Chair  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  also  £150,  the  Professor  has  in  his 
examination  so  fully  described  his  own  position,  that  I 
need  not  add  one  word  more.  W e may  pass  on,  there- 
fore, to  the  Medical  Professorships,  four  of  which,  in 
each  College,  have  a salary  of  £100  each.  Now  I beg 
to  promise,  and  would  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood, 
that  it  formed  an  important  part  of  the  scheme  laid 
before  Parliament  by  the  original  projectors  of  these 
Colleges,  that  there  should  be  a Medical  School  in  con- 
nexion with  each.  As  I am  inclined  to  think  some 
misapprehension  exists  on  this  point,  I shall  quote  the 
following  passage  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  the  House  of  Commons  when  The  Acade- 
mical Institutions  in  Ireland  Bill,”  as  it  was  then  termed, 
wa3  in  Committee : — 

“We  find  in  the  south  and  west,  in  the.  neighbourhoods 
of  Cork,  Galway,  and  Limerick,  no  means  of  academical 
education  existing  ; we  say  that  we  will  provide  the  means — 
that  we  will  found  Professorships  in  various  walks  of  Science, 
in  Literature,  Chemistry,  &<:.,  and  we  will  provide  the  means 
of  attendance  at  an  excellent  Medical  School.” 


To  the  same  effect,  Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  introduc-  The 
tory  statement,  among  other  information  to  be  gained  by  Queen's 
a perusal  of  that  important  speech,  it  will  appear  that  in 

naming  the  localities  where  it  was  in  contemplation  to  ' 

establish  the  Colleges,  he  stated  that  Belfast  and  Cork  Gevrge 
would  be  selected  because,  among  other  reasons,  there 
was  already  existing  in  each  a Medical  School,  “ to  Lr,.D.,  and 
which,”  he  added,  “ we  attach  considerable  importance.”  Retard 
The  next  point  I would  beg  to  impress  on  the  Commis-  ^.d^’ 
sioners  is,  that  a Medical  School  could  not  exist  with 
a smaller  number  of  Professors  than  there  is  in  each 
Collegiate  School.  If  there  were  merely  a Professor  of 
Anatomy,  for  instance,  his  Certificates  would  be  of  no 
utility  to  students,  for  they  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Licensing  Bodies ; while,  by  a fundamental  rule,  they 
would  refuse  to  recognise  any  teacher  who  professed 
to  lecture  on  more  than  one  branch  of  Medical  Science. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges it  is  not  merely  for  our  own  University  we  educate 
our  pupils,  but  for  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  also.  The 
Medical  Schools,  therefore,  to  be  efficient  or  worthy  of 
the  name,  must  have  the  full  complement  of  Professors. 

Four  out  of  the  five  Professors  who  constitute  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  each  College  have  a salary  of  but 
£100  each.  Several  of  these  gentlemen  came  from  a 
distance,  and  gave  up  their  professional  connexions  and 
appointments,  of  some  emolument,  to  take  office  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges.  They  have  found  their  new  field  for 
private  practice  limited  and  pre-occupied,  and  them- 
selves placed  under  the  disadvantage  of  requiring  time 
to  form  new  connexions,  and  make  a reputation  in  the 
sphere  of  their  adoption.  I think  I cannot  setforth  the 
case  of  this  class  of  Professors  before  the  Commissioners 
better  than  by  detailing  my  own,  and  hope  I shall  not 
be  considered  egotistical  for  so  doing.  I had  devoted 
myself  from  an  early  period  of  my  professional  life  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  branch  of  Medical  Science  which 
I represent  in  this  College.  For  a series  of  years  I had 
been  with  Doctor  Evory  Kennedy,  whose  name  is  uni- 
versally known,  in  the  great  Hospital  in  Dublin,  tbe 
noblest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  Empire.  I arro- 
gate to  myself  no  extraordinary  merit  when  I say,  that 
having  been  for  such  a length  of  time  under  so  distin- 
guished a teacher,  I imbibed  almost  all  his  knowledge, 
and  became  almost  as  proficient  as  himself.  I settled 
in  Dublin ; and  although  I might  never  have  reached  his 
high  position,  there  was  every  likelihood  of  my  gaining 
a considerable  share  of  public  confidence,  and  realizing 
a very  sufficient  competency^  I was  satisfied  with  my 
prospects,  and  had  no  notion  of  going  elsewhere.  I 
never  was  a candidate  for  this  Chair  ; but  a proposition 
came  to  me  from  Government — in  fact,  a wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  I should  take  it.  I accepted  it,  flattered, 
no  doubt,  by  the  proposal ; but,  besides,  I was  aware  of 
the  reason  why  the  salaries  in  the  Colleges  were  so  low. 

I had  read  the  debates  in  Parliament ; I believed  the 
present  to  be  but  a temporary  arrangement,  made  neces- 
sary by  the  unforeseen  extension  of  the  original  design  ; 
and  I relied  on  Government  taking  an  early  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  Parliament  to  increase  the  endowment 
in  proportion  to  the  Professorships  so  superadded.  I 
came  here,  and  found  the  opportunities  for  private  prac- 
tice circumscribed,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  others. 

I will  not  deny  that  I have,  notwithstanding,  succeeded 
to  some  extent ; but  I feel,  with  reason,  that  I am  now,  at 
this  time  of  my  life,  worse  off,  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
view,  than  in  all  probability  I should  have  been,  had  I 
remained  in  the  Metropolis.  The  same  may,  with  little 
alteration,  be  said  of  every  one  who  came  from  a dis- 
tance, to  fill  a Medical  Professorship  in  the  Colleges. 

But  some  of  the  Medical  Professors  had  been  estab- 
lished in  their  present  localities  when  they  took  office ; 
and  of  them  it  might,  perhaps,  be  alleged,  that  the  ap- 
pointment must  be  a boon,  and  the  salary  a direct  gain. 

It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  Colleges 
introduced  strangers  to  compete  for  practice,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  professional  incomes  of  the  former  have  been 
in  consequence  diminished,  to  the  extent  of  the  emolu- 
ments they  derive  from  their  Chairs,  while  the  additional 
burthen  of  teaching  is  thrown  upon  them.  So  deeply 
have  all  the  Medical  Professors  whose  salary  is  but 

2 O 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


The_  £100  felt  their  position,  that  even  before  this  geueral 
College  movement>  they  attempted  to  gain  a hearing  for  them- 
Galway.'  ®e^ves-  They  drew  up  a Memorial  to  the  Senate,  pray- 

ing  for  their  assistance  to  obtain  a more  befitting  rornu- 

Johnston  nera,ti°n.  The  following  is  the  minute  of  the  Senate  of 
Allman T the  Queen’s  University,  in  reference  to  that  Memorial. 

, and  It  is  dated  20th  June,  1854: — 

Richard 

Roherty,  “ Read  a letter  signed  by  Doctors  Ferguson,  Fleming,  and 
Doherty,  on  the  part  of  certain  other  Professors,  whose  offi- 
cial income  does  not  amount  to  £200  per  annum  each,  re- 
questing the  co-operation  of  the  Senate  in  the  effort  they  are 
making  to  obtain  increased  salaries. 

“ Ordered,  that  these  gentlemen  be  informed  that  the 
Senate  considers  that  the  claims  now  put  forward  are  deserving 
of  favorable  consideration;  but,  as  the  salaries  in  question 
have  been  fixed  by  Royal  Charter,  under  the  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  Senate  does  not  sec  what  course  it 
could  adopt  which  would  afford  the  co-operation  sought  for.” 

Thus,  the  Senate  declared  that  the  claims  of  these 
Professors  were  deserving  of  a favorable  consideration. 
One  Medical  Chair  alone  in  each  College  has  a higher 
salary ; but  it  may  be  justly  said  of  it,  that  the  duties 
are  very  onerous,  and  require  close  attention.  In  Bel- 
fast, as  I learn  from  the  President’s  Report,  they  occupy 
fully  the  time  of  the  Professor.  I believe  the  same  is 
the  case  in  Cork.  I trust  that  Professor  Allman  and  I 
have  now  laid  the  case  of  the  two  classes  of  Professors — 
professional  and  non-professional — sufficiently  before  the 
Commissioners.  Avery  general  impression  prevails  in 
the  Colleges,  that  if  the  Commissioners,  feeling  them- 
selves justified  by  the  evidence,  make  a recommendation 
in  our  favor,  onr  object  will  speedily  be  attained.  Per- 
mit me,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that  in  doing  so,  the 
Commissioners  will  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  an 
act,  which  will  not  only  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
Professors,  but  of  permanent  utility  to  these  Institutions ; 
for  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  man,  however  zealous  he 
may  be  at  first,  to  continue  to  exert  himself,  if  he  feels 
that  he  is  neglected  and  unrequited. 


Alexander  G.  Melville,  k.d.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  further  examined. 

Alexander  4167.  I have  been  specially  requested  to  make  a few 
observations  with  respect  to  the  income  of  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Natural  Science  division  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts.  If  I understand  rightly,  in  the  original  allo- 
cation of  the  endowment,  it  was  presumed  that  the 
introduction  of  these  new  subjects  into  the  Arts  cur- 
riculum, would  attract  a larger  number  of  students, 
which  would  compensate  for  the  difference  made  in  the 
salaries  of  the  Professors.  1 would  therefore  ask,  on 
the  part  of  the  Professors  of  the  Natural  Science  Divi- 
vision,  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  made  between 
the  various  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  We  all 
have  duties  equally  onerous  to  perform,  and  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  level.  I need  scarcely  say,  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  of 
Chemistry,  and  in  my  own  case,  we  require  an  extra  sum 
to  enable  us  to  travel  and  see  the  rocky  formations  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  I may  mention  to  the 
Commissioners,  as  evidence  of  the  utility  of  our  being 
furnished  with  the  means  of  exploring  the  geological 
structure  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  by  Pro- 


fessor King’s  accidentally  going  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  The 
Industry,  a new  discovery  was  made,  wholly  unknown  Queen’s 
to  Geologists.  I allude  to  the  discovery  of  a new  for-  College, 
mation  of  rocks  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Only  for  Pro-  Gai-way- 
fessor  King’s  visit,  this  might  have  been  a prize  for  some  Ak^er 
ltnglish  Geologists,  who  come  over  here  in  shoals,  and 
who  have  got  a good  deal  of  credit  and  honor,  which  u'r,',&c- 
might  have  resulted  to  this  College  had  we  been  fur- 
nished with  adequate  means.  I may  say  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Professor  Skilling,  we  are  all  strangers  at 
this  side  of  the  water;  and  I,  for  my  part,  would  be 
willing  to  give  all  I have  received  from  the  College  if  I 
could  get  back  the  high  prospects  I once  had.  With 
regard  to  Professor  Skilling,  lie  has  already  brought  his 
special  claim  before  you.  There  should  be  no  distinc- 
tion made  between  the  Professors,  because  there  is  no 
distinction  in  reality,  but  there  is  degradation  involved 
in  the  lowering  of  some  of  them. 


William  Lupton,  a.si.,  Registrar,  sworn  and  examined. 

4168.  My  Lord,  I have  been  requested  by  my  bro-  William 
tlier  Officers — the  Librarian  and  Bursar — to  bring  before  a.m. 

you  our  claims  for  an  increase  in  our  salaries.  We  put 
our  claims  not  upon  any  great  increase  of  the  duties 
we  have  to  perform  since  we  were  appointed,  but  upon 
the  positive  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  attached  to  our 
offices.  Our  duties  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
Statutes,  and  I will  not,  therefore,  occupy  you  by  re- 
ferring to  them  at  any  length.  We  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  our  salaries  are  inadequate;  and  if  the 
Commissioners  concur  with  us  in  that  opinion,  we 
would  respectfully  ask  of  you,  in  your  Report,  to  sup- 
port our  claims.  With  reference  to  the  duties  of  the 
Bursar,  I may  state,  that  he  is  called  on  to  account  for 
the  disbursement  of  about  £9,000  annually.  His  salary 
is  £150  a-year,  which  is  little  more  than  one  and  a-half 
per  cent,  on  the  money  expended.  The  original  amount 
granted  to  the  College  was  £7,000,  but  within  the  last 
three  years  there  has  been  an  increased  annual  grant  of 
£1,600,  the  labor  of  accounting  and  disbursing  which 
has  been  thrown  on  him  without  any  additional  remu- 
neration. With  regard  to  the  Librarian,  he  is  also  con- 
cerned in  the  disbursement  of  a portion  of  this  £1,600. 

There  is  a sum  ofabout£500  expendedannually  on  books. 

He  has  to  order  these  books,  and  is  obliged  to  keep  him- 
self up  in  the  Literature  of  the  day;  he  has  to  catalogue 
the  books  when  they  come  to  the  Library,  and  has  to  be 
generally  responsible  for  it.  His  salary  is  £150.  With 
regard  to  my  own  office  I have  not  much  to  say.  My  salary 
is  £200  a-year;  and  whj'  a distinction  was  made  between 
it  and  the  salaries  of  the  other  officers  I cannot  say. 

At  present  we  are  required  to  be  present  daily,  and  our 
duties  are  such  as  to  prevent  us  from  engaging  in  other 
occupations.  I may  mention  that  since  the  opening  of 
the  Colleges,  a Registrar  and  a Librarian  of  Belfast  Col- 
lege have  resigned,  and  also  a Registrar  of  this  College. 

Their  resignations  were,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  ex- 
cessive duties  they  had  to  perform.  I shall  not  detain 
the  Commissioners  further  at  present  than  merely  to  ask, 
if  you  agree  with  us  that  our  salaries  are  inadequate, 
that  you  will  make  such  a recommendation  in  your 
Report  as  will  induce  the  Government  to  give  our 
claims  a favorable  consideration. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

Galway  (Third  Day),  March  20th,  1857. 

Present:  Tho  Marquess  of  Kildare,  Chairman ; Sir  T.  N.  Redington,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Gibson  and 
Mr.  Ross,  Secretary. 


The  Charles  CroJcer  King,  m.d.,  e.h.c.s.i.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor 
College  -^-na,t°my  and  Physiology,  sworn  and  examined. 
Galway.  4K)9.  Chairman. — As  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Charles  Physiology  in  this  College,  have  you  any  observations 
Croter  to  address  to  the  Commissioners? — I may  state  that 
we  had  to  encounter  great  difficulties  in  establishing  a 
&c.  Medical  School  in  this  Province — difficulties  which  must 

always  arise  in  bringing  into  operation  a new  system 
of  education.  We  had  popular  prejudices  to  encounter, 
and  our  difficulties  were  further  increased  by  reason  of 
no  preparations  having  been  made  for  carrying  on  our 
Medical  Schools.  We  have  happily  overcome  all  those 
difficulties.  One  of  the  difficulties,  of  a very  serious 
nature,  which  we  had  first  to  contend  with,  was  Hos- 
pital accommodation.  The  two  Institutions  that  We 
had  in  the  first  instance  available  were  the  County 
Infirmary  and  the  Town  Hospital.  The  Surgeon  of 
the  County  Infirmary  affords  every  facility  to  the 
Medical  Professors  to  give  Clinical  instruction  there. 

4170.  How  many  beds  have  you  in  that  Hospital? — 
There  are  sixty  beds  in  the  County  Infirmary,  and  forty 
in  the  Town  Hospital. 

4171.  Mr.  Price. — How  many  beds  have  you  avail- 
able for  instruction  in  all  the  Hospitals  ? — We  have  three 
hundred;  because,  I should  state,  that  within  the  last 
year  we  have  got  the  addition  of  the  Union  Hospital. 

4172.  Chairman. — How  many  beds  are  there  in  it  ? — 
Two  hundred  beds.  The  students  attend  this  Institution 
daily.  The  Professors  call  attention  to  the  cases  at  the 
bedside,  and  make  the  students  write  prescriptions ; so 
that  this  Institution,  with  the  others,  affords  ample 
means  for  their  acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of  their 
profession. 

4173.  Would  you  mention  in  what  state  your  rela- 
tions are  with  these  different  Institutions? — We  are 
admitted  into  the  County  Infirmary  by  sufferance 
merely.  This  permission  has  continued  for  seven  years 
without  interruption.  The  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  is  Physician  to  the  Town  Hospital,  and  the 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  is  Surgeon  to  the 
Union  Hospital.  Though  we  have  three  hundred  beds, 
they  are  not  constantly  filled.  We  have,  at  the  present 
moment,  I dare  say,  about  two  hundred  patients  in  the 
three  Hospitals. 

4174.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  con- 
nexion with  the  relations  of  the  College  to  these  Hos- 
pitals?— If  our  relations  were  placed  on  a permanent 
footing  it  would  be  an  advantage.  As  to  the  County 
Infirmary,  though  the  present  Surgeon  has  generously 
given  us  access,  we  should  not  calculate  on  the  same 
indulgence  if  tho  Institution  got  into  other  hands.  It 
would  be,  therefore,  highly  desirable  if  the  Iufirmary 
were  placed  in  permanent  connexion  with  us. 

4175.  Mr.  Gibson. — Have  you  thought  of  any  way 
that  that  connexion  could  be  established  without  in- 
fringing on  vested  rights? — The  gentleman  who  at 
present  has  charge  of  the  Infirmary  would  be  very  glad  if 
some  arrangement  connecting  the  College  and  Infirmary 
were  come  to,  provided  that  he  received  a salary  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  be  continued  to  him  during 
his  life.  He  holds  his  appointment  under  the  Governors 
for  life. 

4176.  Mr.  Price. — You  have  abundant  access  to 
patients  here  ? — If  the  present  system  continues,  the 
most  abundant  access  ; and  when  the  number'  of  stu- 
dents attending  here  is  contrasted  with  the  number 
attending  any  of  the  Metropolitan  Schools,  our  advan- 
tages are  very  superior:  Before  we  had  succeeded  in 
procuring  tho  means  for  Medical  instruction,  which 
some  of  the  Licensing  bodies  required,  students  went 
to  Dublin,  but  they  came  back  and  completed  then- 


studies  here.  I have  heard  them  state  that  they  had  The 
far  more  opportunity  of  seeing  disease  here  than  they  Queen’s 
had  in  the  ordinary  Hospitals  in  Dublin.  I do  not  College, 
mean  to  say  that  the  aggregate  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals  Galway~ 
do  not  afford  better  opportunity;  but,  taking  any  one  Charles 
Hospital,  the  students  have  more  ample  opportunity  of  Cr°ker 
studying  disease  here,  and  watching  its  progress.  fnffc  s’l’’ 

4177.  Mr.  Gibson. — The  greater  the  number  of  stu-  &c. 
dents  the  less  opportunity  has  the  individual  of  ac- 
quiring information,  so  far  as  practical  knowledge  is 
concerned? — In  my  opinion  the  diligent  students  here 
obtain  more  practical  knowledge  than  the  generality 

of  students  do  in  the  Metropolis. 

4178.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I believe  patients  are 
received  into  the  County  Infirmary  from  the  whole 
area  of  this  extensive  county? — Yes. 

4179.  Not  from  the  Town  of  Galway? — No,  except 
cases  of  accident,  which,  however,  are  numerous  enou'di 
to  enable  a good  deal  of  Operative  Surgery  to  be  studied 
in  the  Infirmary.  In  the  Union  Hospital  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  Operative  Surgery  also ; in  fact  the  Work- 
house  Hospital  has  now  become  of  very  considerable 
importance.  Persons  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  are  received  into  the  workhouse  without  any 
condition,  except  being  destitute. 

4180.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  how  many  beds  are 

occupied  at  present  in  the  Workhouse  Hospital? 

Yesterday  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven. 

4181.  Could  you  state,  with  regard  to  the  Infirmary, 
how  many  are  at  present  occupied? — There  are  about 
forty. 


J.  ueneve  me  aown  r ever  Hospital  Has  been  at 
times  overcrowded  ? — Yes.  At  the  present  moment 
there  is  no  prevailing  epidemic ; and  when  the  country 
is  in  a prosperous  state  both  the  Workhouse  Hospital 
and  the  Infirmary  are  comparatively  empty.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Hospitals. 
I know  of  hospitals  in  Dublin  containing  one  hundred 
beds,  with  only  twenty-five  patients  occasionally. 

4183.  Are  the  Institutions,  to  which  you  have 
referred,  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  College? 


4184.  Mr.  Price. — You  have  all  the  means  for  in- 
struction which  you  consider  desirable,  if  the  present 
arrangements  were  made  permanent?— Yes.  I am 
satisfied  that  the  Medical  students  have  every  oppor- 
tunity they  require  for  studying  their  profession. 

4185.  Sir  T.  JST.  Redington. — Are  you  enabled  to 
state  whether  there  is  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
Governors  of  any  of  these  Institutions,  to  the  admis- 
sion of  students? — None  whatever.  With  regard  to 
the  Anatomical  Museum,  I may  state  to  the  Commis- 
sioners that  it  is  a thing  of  slow  growth.  In  the  case 
of  Belfast,  the  Museum,  both  Anatomical  and  Patholo- 
gical, of  the  Park-street  (Dublin)  School  of  Medicine, 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  years,  was  purchased 
and  attached  to  the  College,  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
in  tho  Park-street  School  having  been  transferred  to 
Belfast.  In  the  case  of  Cork,  Dr.  Alcock’s  collection 
in  the  Cecilia-street  (Dublin)  School  of  Medicine  was 
also  attached  to  the  College.  Here,  we  had  nothing 
of  the  sort ; but  we  are  endeavouring  to  form  a Patho- 
logical and  Anatomical  collection. 

41S6.  Does  the  Museum  at  present  afford  sufficient 
means  to  illustrate  your  lectures? — Yes;  but  it  is 
desirable  that  it  should  be  increased.  With  regard  to 
the  Senior  Scholarships,  there  are  two  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  One  of  these  is  the  Scholarship  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology ; and  I wish  to  give  my  opinion  in 
support  of  these  Scholarships  being  maintained.  The 
gentlemen  who  hold  these  Scholarships  are  always 
most  anxious  and  willing  to  afford  assistance,  and 
2 0 2 
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The  aro  most  useful.  I liave  no  alteration  to  suggest 
Queen’s  jn  the  Medical  curriculum,  further  than  this.  It  is 
College,  divided  into  two  Periods  of  two  years  each.  During 
alway.  p|rsj  peri0(i  0f  two  years,  the  Senate  requires 
Charles  that  the  student  shall  have  studied  certain  subjects ; and 
d during  the  Second  Period,  which  is  two  years  more,  that 
e.k.c.s.l,  ’ he  shall  have  studied  certain  other  subjects.  These  rules 
&0-  onlv  hold  good  with  regard  to  students  educated  in 

the"  Queen’s  Colleges,  for  if  the  student  comes  from 
other  Schools,  he  is  not  required  to  follow  any  particular 
order  of  study.  All  the  condition  the  latter  is  required 
to  conform  to  is,  that  he  shall  take  out  one-third  of 
the  courses  of  Medical  lectures  necessary  at  some  one 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  I think  it  would  be  better  if 
this  division  into  Periods  was  done  away  with.  The 
various  matters  to  be  studied  might  be  laid  down  in 
the  order  in  which  the  Senate  might  consider  most 
judicious  they  should  he  pursued  ; but  this  order  should 
not  be  compulsory.  The  Senate  holds  an  Examination 
at  two  Periods,  and  by  appointing  certain  subjects 
for  each  Examination,  they  could  take  care  that  the 
course  of  study  would  be  generally  according  to  what 
they  would  suggest.  The  reason,  I think,  the  alteration 
desirable,  is  not  because  I object  to  the  present  order 
of  study,  but  because  I object  to  a restriction  being 
placed  on  the  students  educated  in  our  Colleges,  which 
does  not  extend  to  students  educated  at  other  Schools. 
We  have,  for  example,  some  students  here  this  year 
who  never  attended  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
before,  and  who  intend  to  go  up  for  the  M.D.  Degree. 
They  are  taking  out  a course  of  lectures  which  the 
Senate  would  object  to,  as  they  would  have  to  take 
them  in  the  Second  Period,  so  that  the  gentlemen  coming 
from  foreign  Schools,  enjoy  a privilege  which  is  not 
conceded  to  our  students. 

4187.  Mr.  Gibson. — I suppose  the  division  into 
Periods  was  to  lighten  the  final  Examination  ? — The 
object  was  to  enable  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  First 
two  years,  to  get  rid  of  certain  subjects  of  detail,  in 
order  that  during  the  latter  Period  he  should  be  able 
to  devote  himself  to  more  practical  matters. 

4188.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a more  advantageous 
arrangement  if  all  the  students  were  put  on  the  same 
footing1? — I think  the  object  of  a University  curriculum 
is  to  point  out  what  subjects  must  be  studied,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  should  be  studied,  but  to  leave  to 
the  student,  as  in  other  Universities,  an  option  as  to 
the  time  at  which  to  study  them.  By  the  Ordinances  of 
the  Queen’s  University,  the  Period  during  which  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Modern  Languages  are  to  be  studied,  is 
not  defined;  but  the  Colleges  have,  very  properly, 
required  them  to  be  studied  during  the  First  Period ; 
and  the  Examiners,  in  the  Queen’s  University,  have 
hitherto  required  students,  presenting  themselves  for 
the  First  Examination,  to  answer  in  these  subjects. 
With  regard  to  Natural  Philosophy,  it  is  a very  exten- 
sive course.  There  are  certain  subjects  which  the 
Medical  students  should  attend — Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Pneumatics,  and  Light,  so  that  the  student 
might  be  in  a position  to  understand  the  mechanism  of 
muscular  action  and  respiration, the  forces  engaged  in  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  several  theories  of  the 
vision.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  these  subjects  might 
he  embraced  by  a course  of  twelve  lectures,  and  liberty 
might  be  given  to  the  students,  if  so  disposed,  to  attend 
the  more  extensive  course  of  Natural  Philosophy.  If 
this  recommendation  be  adopted,  students  of  Medicine, 
at  the  University  Examination,  should  receive  Papers 
on  these  subjects  only  ; and  the  University  Ordinance, 
which  requires  attendance  on  a six  month’s  course, 
should  be  modified.  I only  propose  this  alteration  as 
a suo-o-estion,  and  not  as  a matter  on  which  I have 
absolutely  made  up  my  mind.  I was  an  Examiner  at 
the  Queen’s  University  some  years  ago,  and  some  of  the 
Medical  students  complained  very  much  of  the  questions 
they  got  from  the  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy,  as 
not  bearing  at  all  upon  professional  matters.  They  repre- 
sented that  they  should  have  got  special  Papers;  and  I 
know  that  one  of  my  pupils,  who  presented  himself  at 
the  University,  was  deterred  from  going  in  for  Honors 
in  consequence  of  having  to  answer,  in  such  a wide 


range  of  Natural  Philosophy.  I do  not  believe  that  in  q>nE 
any  other  University  a special  Examination  in  Natural  Queen's 
Philosophy  is  held  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  Another  College, 
matter  which  I wish  to  call  attention  to  is,  the  subject  Galway. 
of  an  Anatomical  Demonstrator.  The  several  Licensing  Charles 
Bodies  absolutely  require  that  every  Medical  School 
should  be  provided  with  a Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.  He  p.nfc.s'i0  ’ 
must  be  qualified — that  is,  he  must  have  a Degree  in  &c. 
Medicine  or  Surgery.  His  duty  is  to  assist  theProfessor  in 
the  course  of  Practical  Anatomy,  and  to  give  Anatomical 
Demonstrations  daily.  The  Demonstrator  is  paid  either 
by  a fixed  salary,  or  by  a proportion  of  the  fees  paid 
for  dissection.  Iu  cities  or  large  towns  there  is  seldom 
much  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the  services  of 
an  efficient  persou  on  the  above  terms.  Well  qualified 
young  men,  regarding  the  appointment  as  a step  to 
further  advancement,  generally  present  themselves,  glad 
to  hold  the  appointment  for  a time ; but  iu  small  towns 
like  Galway,  an  efficient  local  persou  can  rarely,  if  evex-, 
be  obtained,  and  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  College 
for  the  purpose,  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a qualified 
pei’son  to  come  and  reside.  The  difficulty  has  been 
hitherto  met  by  the  appropriation  of  College  funds, 
intended  for  other  purposes,  to  the  partial  payment  of 
a Demonstrator.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  a 
sum  should  be  annually  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  a 
Demonstrator,  who  could  also  act  as  a Curator  of  the 
Medical  Museum. 

4189.  Mr.  Price. — Could  he  act  as  Curator  of  the 
other  Museum  also? — I do  not  think  he  could.  I 
would  suggest  that  a portion  of  the  annual  grant  should 
be  set  apart  for  the  Demonstrator. 

4190.  What  sum  do  you  think  would  be  sufficient? — 

About  £50  or  £60  a-year,  together  with  the  fees. 

4191.  Chairman. — Are  you  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  Matriculation  Examination  for  the  students  in  Me- 
dicine?— I think  it  is  very  good  to  do  so. 

4192.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Are  you  also  in  favor 
of  attendance  on  the  course  of  Modern  Languages  which 
is  requix-ed  1- — Yes.  I do  not  wish  to  degrade  the  cur- 
riculum at  all.  I think  it  should  be  kept  as  high  as 
possible. 

4193.  Mr.  Price. — But  still  you  think  the  Medical 
cui'riculum  is  overloaded? — No.  The  only  courses  there 
could  be  any  question  about  might  be  those  coui-ses  not 
required  in  other  Institutions,  such  as  Natui-al  Philo- 
sophy and  Modern  Languages ; but  I should  be  sori-y 
to  see  those  students  who  take  the  M.D.  Degree  in  the 
Queen’s  University  ignorant  of  Modern  Languages,  or 
of  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

4194.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  would  you  receive  a pro- 
position to  do  away  with  the  Matriculation  for  Medical 
students  altogether? — I dare  say  we  would  get  moi’e 
students,  but  I would  not  recommend  it  on  that  account. 

A certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Arithmetic  is  essential,  and  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation secures  it  to  a certain  extent.  I should  not  wish 
to  see  the  Matriculation  Examination  done  away  with. 

41 95.  Chairman. — How  many  students  are  attending 
your  class? — Thirty-six. 

4196.  That  is  a large  increase  as  compared  with  last 
year  ? — It  is  double  my  most  prosperous  year. 

4197.  How  do  you  account  for  that  increase? — I 
consider  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  extensive  facilities 
which  have  been  afforded  for  Hospital  practice,  and  to 
the  reputation  which  our  school  is  gaining.  I should 
mention  that  I invariably  call  a roll,  and  mark  down 
the  attendance  of  the  students  present.  I may  say  that 
the  lectures  arc  regularly  given,  and  that  the  attendance 
is  extremely  satisfactory.  I can  speak  from  my  expe- 
rience of  the  teaching  in  otfier  Schools,  and  I can  say 
that  I never  had  more  satisfactory  attendance,  or  more 
oi’der  than  I have  here.  The  attendance  is  bond  fide. 

No  young  man  can  get  his  Certificate  who  has  not  put 
in  a certain  amount  of  attendance,  and  the  students 
are  examined  periodically.  Our  curriculum  extends 
over  four  years ; and,  therefore,  that  period  must  have 
elapsed  before  we  can  have  any  practical  result.  The 
first  year,  1849-50,  may  go  for  nothing.  We  had  no 
Museum,  no  means  almost  of  teaching.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1854-55  we  could  do  any  thing.  Now 
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I wish  to  call  attention  to  what  progress  some  of  our 
students  havo  made.  Mr.  Joynt  obtained,  on  Exami- 
;>  nation,  a high  position  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
' Service.  Mr.  Watson,  who  was  Demonstrator  here, 
but  attended  lectures  in  the  higher  branches,  and 
availed  himself  of  our  Library,  also  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment, on  Examination,  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s Service.  Mr.  Ireland  obtained  a commission  in 
the  Navy  by  Examination.  Mr.  M'Mahon  was  ap- 
pointed Surgeon  on  board  one  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Packet  Company’s  vessels.  Mr.  Blake  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Mr.  Duggan  is  at  present  Inspector  of  National  Schools, 
but  when  ho  was  appointed  he  presented  himself  at  the 
First  Medical  Examination  in  the  Queen’s  University, 
and  carried  away  the  highest  prize.  Mr.  West,  my  most 
promising  student,  has  been  made  a Writer  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Service.  Mr.  Hughes,  a student  of 
very  considerable  promise,  has  got  an  appointment  in 
China.  Mr.  M'Dermott  has  been  promoted  in  the  Civil 
Service.  Mr.  Moorhead  obtained  the  Senior  Physio- 
logical Scholarship  in  Belfast,  having  been  previously 
educated  here;  and  at  the  last  Examination  in  the 
University,  he  obtained  the  first  place  and  the  Gold 
Medal.  These  are  the  results,  which  1 think  may  be 
looked  upon  as  satisfactory. 

4198.  Mr.  Price. — In  your  opinion,  this  result  proves 
that  your  Medical  School  is  a flourishing  one  ? — I look 
upon  it  as  exceedingly  successful. 

4199.  You  are  iu  favor  of  no  change  being  made  in 
the  Medical  curriculum! — None  at  all,  except  the  small 
ones  I have  mentioned.  I consider  the  teaching,  both 
as  regards  Natural  Philosophy,  Modern  Languages,  Na- 
tural History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  the  vai'ious 
practical  matters,  to  be  perfect. 

4200.  Where  do  your  pupils  come  from? — From 
various  places,  for  instance,  from  Dublin,  Youglial, 
Limerick,  Portadown,  and  from  the  province  of  Con- 
naught generally.  There  is  another  matter  to  which  1 
would  wish  to  refer,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  my 
department.  I think  you  have  asked  whether  a stu- 
dent of  the  Third  year  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  is  obliged 
to  pursue  the  Third-year  course,  or  whether  he  could 
take  any  course  he  pleased.  I should  say,  under  cor- 
rection, that  he  can  take  any  course  lie  pleases.  He 
cannot  proceed  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  but  he 
can  remain  a Matriculated  student  and  take  any  course 
he  pleases. 

4201.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — If  the  student  does  not 
look  to  the  B.A.  Degree,  his  position  in  regard  to  it  is 
of  no  importance  to  him  ? — No.  The  only  other  matter 
1 wish  to  refer  to  is  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  College  Council.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  College  Council  should  be  selected  by  the  Professors 
at  large.  With  respect  to  the  Medical  representation 
upon  the  College  Council,  questions  may  arise  undoubt- 
edly on  which  the  advice  of  the  Medical  men  should  be 
taken.  In  that  case  I consider  the  Council  should  call 
the  Medical  men  together ; but  as  to  having  a Medical 
man  on  the  Council,  except  he  be  a man  engaged  for 
many  years  in  Medical  teaching  and  knows  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  Medical  Corporations,  his  presence  might  be 
more  injurious  than  beneficial.  He  might  give  advice 
contrary  to  what  the  general  Faculty  would  wish.  I 
would  wish  the  College  Council  to  be  selected  by  the 
general  body  of  Professors  ; and  that  five,  suppose,  of 
the  most  sensible  and  most  intelligent  men  in  the  Col- 
lege, should  be  selected  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
College. 

4202.  Mr.  Price. — In  reference  to  your  department, 
the  Commissioners  may  take  it  as  your  opinion  that  the 
student  who  comes  here  has  all  the  requisite  advantages 
for  completing  a good  Medical  education? — Yes. 

4203.  The  young  man  who  stays  here  a couple  of 
years  may  go  to  London  and  get  his  Diploma  in  Sur- 
gery ?— Not  a couple  of  years. 

4204.  How  many  years? — Three  years. 

4205.  He  is  not  required  to  go  auy where  else? — No. 

420G.  So  that  the  question  of  the  education  is  not 

involved  in  the  Diploma  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  is  merely  a question  of  expense ; the 


education  of  the  young  man  being,  in  fact,  completed 
here  ? — Yes. 

4207.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — The  student  may  obtain 
his  Diploma  in  London  after  a shorter  attendance  on 
Medical  lectures  than  would  qualify  him  for  the  Degree  . 
of  M.D.  in  the  Queen’s  University? — Yes.  I am  a 
Fellow  of  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  and  I must: 
say  that  they  do  not  treat  these  Colleges  liberally.  It  ■ 
is  well  known  that  they  have  a feeling  of  jealousy  to- 
wards these  Institutions  ; and  they  have,  in  every  way 
they  possibly  could,  endeavoured  to  restrict  the  recog- 
nition of  our  lectures.  They  compel  a student  to  attend 
two  years  in  Dublin  before  giving  him  his  Degree.  With 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  Degree  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons  and  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons,  a good  deal 
depends  on  what  the  future  career  of  the  student  is  to 
be.  The  Dublin  Surgical  Diploma  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain,  the  Examination  for  it  being  more  difficult  than 
that  for  the  London  Diploma;  but  if  I was  going  abroad 
I would  prefer  the  London  Diploma.  Foreigners  always 
estimate  the  value  of  a Diploma  by  the  commercial 
importance  of  the  place  where  it  is  granted. 

4208.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  not  think  it  very  desirable 
that  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  should  grant 
a Diploma  in  Surgery? — I think  that  if  they  did,  two 
advantages  would  arise ; one  is,  that  they  would  make 
very  good  Surgeons ; and  secondly',  they  would  bring 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  to  reasonable  terms. 
It  would  save  our  students  the  trouble  of  going  to 
London ; and  at  this  momentthe  students  are  subjected  to 
an  Examination  in  Surgery,  at  the  Queen’s  University', 
fully  equal  to  that  to  which  they  are  subjected  for  ob- 
taining the  Diploma  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland.  I beg  to  hand  in  to  the  Commissioners  a 
document,  entitled  “ Memoranda  on  the  Subject  of  a 
Surgical  Diploma,  <kc.,”  which  will  show  the  necessity 
of  some  change  being  made  in  favor  of  Medical  men 
who  may  be  educated  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges.*  I may 
here  mention  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  have  admitted 
our  pupils  into  the  Workhouse  Hospital  under  certain 
conditions,  to  receive  instruction  under  their  Surgeon, 
who  happens  to  be  one  of  our  Professors. 

4209.  Sir  T.  K.  Redington. — I believe  there  are  no 
regulations  whatever  limiting  the  power  of  the  Professor 
as  to  his  lecturing  and  attendance,  but  merely  such 
regulations  as  are  required  for  preserving  the  discipline 
of  the  Workhouse? — None  whatever. 

4210.  The  Board  of  Guardians  have  never  thrown 
any  impediment  in  the  way  ?-^-Not  the  slightest.  There 
is  another  matter  I should  wish  to  mention.  There  are 
six  Junior  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty'  of  Medicine,  of 
the  value  of  £20  each.  The  value  of  the  Junior  Scholar- 
ships in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  £24.  Now,  the  Medical 
profession  is  more  expensive;  the  students  pay  more  fees, 
and  I consider  that  the  sum  allocated  to  the  J unior  Scho- 
larships should  be  equal  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  to 
what  it  is  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  Senior  Scholars  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their 
studies  in  other  departments  than  those  in  which  they 
hold  the  Scholarships.  I have  two  Senior  Scholars,  one 
a Scholar  in  Mathematics,  and  the  other  in  Natural 
History,  attending  my  class  this  year ; and  these  men 
are,  by  these  Scholarships,  enabled  to  prosecute  their 
professional  studies,  which,  without  them,  they  possibly 
would  not  be. 

4211.  Chairman. — You  have  not  a Chair  of  the 
Institutes  of  Mediciuo  iu  this  College? — The  older 
Universities  have  a Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 
It  embraces  Physiology ; in  fact,  it  may  embrace  any 
thing  you  like.  I knew  two  Professors  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  iu  the  Dublin  University,  and  they'  taught 
in  reality  Physiology.  It  is  retained  in  the  Scotch 
Institutions;  and,  I think,  the  sooner  it  is  abolished  the 
better.  To  show  the  close  analogy  between  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine  and  Physiology,  I may  mention  that 
in  Scotland  the  lectures  on  Physiology  in  the  Irish  Insti- 
tutions are  recognised  as  equivalent  to  the  lectures  on 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

4212.  Mr.  Gibson. — Your  Chair  embraces  this  sub- 
ject?— Yes. 

’ Vide  Documents,  p.  337. 
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Nicholas  Colahan,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, sworn  and  examined. 

4213.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine  ? — Yes. 

4214.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  Profes- 
sor King,  have  you  any  additional  suggestions  to 
make  ? — I think  I would  be  taking  up  the  time  of  your 
Lordship  and  the  Commissioners,  if  I entered  in  detail 
into  the  various  points  which  have  been  so  fully  aud 
ably  brought  before  you  by  Professor  King.  I concur 
in  all  the  opinions  he  has  expressed,  and  I have  very 
little,  if  any  thing,  to  add  to  his  statement.  I wish  to 
observe,  that  my  pupils  are  not  so  numerous  as  they 
would  otherwise  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that  one 
department  of  our  profession  is  imperfect.  I allude  to 
the  inadequate  means  the  students  have  for  attending 
Midwifery  instruction.  This  very  naturally  drives  stu- 
dents who  would  attend  the  Galway  College,  to  Belfast 
and  Cork.  This  subject  will,  however,  be  more  fully 
brought  before  you  by  the  Professor  of  Midwifery,  and 
I have  nothing  further  to  add  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  already  so  fully  stated  by  Professor  King. 

4215.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  Medical  education  given  here  is  complete  so  far  as 
it  goes  ? — Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  or  complete. 
I am  enabled  to  state,  that  any  of  my  pupils  who  have 
gone  to  pursue  their  studies  elsewhere,  have  always  ex- 
pressed regret  that  any  circumstances  prevented  them 
from  carrying  out  their  full  course  in  Galway  College. 
I may  go  so  far  as  to  say  they  have  always  been  ex- 
tremely well  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  Medical 
education  given  here. 


J ames  V.  Browne,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.i.,  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Surgery,  sworn  and  examined. 

4216.  Chairman.— You  are  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery  ? — Yes. 

4217.  Do  you  concur  in  the  evidence  given  by  Pro- 
fessor King  ?— Entirely. 

4218.  Have  you  any  additional  observations  to 
make?— -I  consider  that  the  suggestions  made  by  Pro- 
fessor King  comprise  all  that  I wish  to  say  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Medical  education  given  in  this  College. 

4219.  What  other  situation  do  you  hold  besides  your 
Professorship  in  this  College  ? — I am  Surgeon  to  the 
Galwa.y  Union  Workhouse  Hospital.  I was  Surgeon  to 
the  Dispensary,  but  it  was  considered  that  I could  not 
hold  that  office  and  my  Professorship,  and  consequently 
I resigned  the  former. 

4220.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer,  as  to  how 
the  Medical  instruction  should  be  carried  on  in  case 
the  connexion  between  this  College  and  the  Workhouse 
Hospital  through  you,  as  Professor  here  and  as  Surgeon 
to  the  Workhouse,  should  cease  ? — It  would  be  highly 
important  that  whoever  succeeded  me  in  that  office 
should  afford  the  same  facilities  to  the  College  that  I 
have  been  able  to  do  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  have  given  me  permission  to 
make  use  of  the  Hospital  as  a means  of  teaching  the 
students. 

4221.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  this  permission  should 
be  permanently  secured  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  giving  the  permission— in  fact,  the  permission 
is  more  a tacit  than  an  absolute  permission.  The  only 
suggestion  I have  to  make  is  with  respect  to  the  County 
Infirmary.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  present 
Surgeon  was  removed  in  any  way,  a very  serious  diffi- 
culty might  be  thrown  in  our  way.  Therefore,  nothing 
could  be  more  important  to  our  School  than  that  if  any 
change  took  place  in  the  law,  an  arrangement  should 
he  made  by  which  the  County  Infirmary  would  be 
secured  to  the  College. 


Richard  Doherty,  m.d.,  Vice-President  of  the  Dublin  Tde 
Obstetrical  Society,  Professor  of  Midwifery  further  Queen's 
examined. 


4222.  Chav-man. — You  are  Professor  of  Midwifery  ? Richard 

— Yes ; and  of  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Cliil-  Voherlv> 
dren.  U'D‘ 

4223.  You  have  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  other 
Professors.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  it? — With 
respect  to  the  Medical  curriculum,  I agree  with  Professor 
King,  as  to  what  he  has  stated  regarding  the  course  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  too  long  for  the  Medical 
students,  and  I would  recommend  its  being  limited  to 
three  mouths  at  the  very  utmost.  I think  that  a know- 
ledge of  Modern  Languages  is  of  great  importance  to  a 
Medical  man.  French  they  are  obliged  to  take  already, 
hut  the  time  that  would  be  saved  by  the  limited  at- 
tendance I have  recommended  on  the  course  of  Natural 
Philosophy  might  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  German 
which  I consider  of  great  utility  to  a man  going  into’ 
the  Medical  profession.  With  regard  to  the  Second- 
year  Scholarships,  there  are  four  Non-Medical  subjects 
examined  in — French,  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  and 
Chemistry.  It  appears  to  mo  that  that  number  is  too 
great.  In  the  Third  year  there  are  two  Scholarships 
appointed  for  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica.  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  two  Professors  should  examine 
conjointly,  or  whether  these  are  distinct  Scholarships. 

It  appears  to  me  they  ought  to  be  distinct  Scholarships. 

I would  recommend  that  the  subject  of  Chemistry 
be  omitted  in  the  Scholarship  Examination  of  the 
Second  year;  and  that  there  be  a special  Scholarship 
for  Chemistry  established  in  the  Third  year.  The  stu- 
dent has  to  take  a course  of  Chemistry  the  First  year, 
and  the  Second  year  he  has  to  take  a course  of  Practical 
Chemistry.  I would  propose  that  a Scholarship  be 
given  in  Chemistry  in  the  Third  year ; and  that  no 
Medical  student  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  it 
who  did  not  take  the  Practical  course.  With  regard  to 
the  Senior  Scholarships  in  Medicine,  they  are  differently 
circumstanced  from  those  in  Arts.  It  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fourth  year  that  these  Scholarships  are 
awarded,  not  when  the  student  has  completed  the  curri- 
culum. The  amount  of  these  Senior  Scholarships  is 
£40  each;  they  are  two  in  number,  and  are  called  the 
Scholarship  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  aud  the  Scho- 
larship in  Therapeutics  and  Pathology.  I would 
propose  that  the  subjects  of  the  Examination  for  these 
Scholarships  should  be  the  subjects  that  the  student  lias 
studied  the  previous  year  or  years.  With  regard  to  the 
course  of  the  Third  year,  it  includes  Surgery,  Midwifery 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  and  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  I would  retain  the  Scholarship  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  given  at  the  commencement  of  theFourth 
year;  but  instead  of  the  Scholarship  in  Therapeutics 
and  Pathology,  I would  have  a Scholarship  in  Surgery, 
and  also  a Scholarship  in  my  own  department.  CTlie 
last  is  very  extensive  and  difficult  to  master,  and 
therefore,  the  students  should  be  encouraged  by  a 
Scho'arship  to  pursue  it.  With  regard  to  the  sum  of 
£40,  I think  that  is  more  than  necessary,  because  the 
Senior  Scholarships  in  Medicine  are  simply  Fourth 
year  Scholarships.  I would  be  inclined  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  these  Scholarships,  and  form  three  in- 
stead of  two.  At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  year  it  would 
be  well  to  establish  two  Scholarships,  or  at  least,  that 
large  prizes  should  be  given  in  College  to  the  best 
men,  who  should  be  examined  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  so  that  they  would  go  to  the  Univer- 
sity bearing  the  test  of  having  passed  through  College 
with  eclat.  These  are  the  only  observations  I have  to 
make  regarding  the  curriculum  ; and  now  I would  say 
a word  respecting  the  University.  I have  heard  several 
gentlemen  put  before  the  Commissioners  the  necessity 
of  having  the  Professors  represented  on  the  Senate;  and 

I think  that  this  is  highly  important.  Having  sat  on 
the  Council  of  this  College,  I know  that  Ordinances  came 
down  from  the  Senate,  after  little  or  no  consultation 
with  the  Professors,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  bo 


.uwiwurus  IOU11U  DO  DO 

inexpedient.  Beside  the  general  representation  of  tho 
Professorial  Body  on  the  Senate,  I think  it  would  be 
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The  highly  important  that  the  Medical  School  should  be  also 
Queen's  represented.  Upon  this  subject  I beg  to  say  that  con- 
C--'  siderable  dissatisfaction  prevails  among  the  Medical 

’ Professors,  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  represented 

Richard  on  the  Senate.  Their -interests  are  committed  to  gentle- 
Doherty,  men  0f  high  distinction,  and  who  are,  no  doubt,  of  un- 
impeachable honor ; but  these  gentlemen  have  been  long 
associated  with  rival  Institutions  ; and  we  think  there- 
fore, that  our  School  does  not  obtain  that  aid  or  con- 
sideration from  the  Senate  which  it  deserves,  and  that 
it  would  be  well  to  introduce  a representative  of  the 
Medical' Faculty.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen 
when  it  is  recollected  that  subjects  often  come  before 
the  Senate  involving,  to  a certain  extent,  rivalry 
between  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
and  other  Institutions.  For  instance,  there  was  a 
question  raised  relative  to  the  granting  of  a Diploma 
in  Surgery,  which  is  a subject  of  dispute  between  the 
Queen’s  University  and  the  Dublin  College  of  Sur- 
geons ; and  I think  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
have  had  a representative  of  the  Medical  Schools  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  the  Senate  on  that  occasion. 
Again,  on  the  subject  of  opening  the  Workhouse  Hos- 
pitals to  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  Senate 
did  nothing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government 
in  passing  the  Bill  they  brought  in  for  that  purpose.  The 
two  gentlemen  who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Medical 
interest  of  these  Colleges  on  the  Senate  were  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  that  measure.  Now,  if  the  Colleges  were 
properly  represented,  there  could,  I think,  have  been 
placed  before  the  Senate  such  arguments  as  would  have 
induced  them  to  express  an  opinion  which  would  have 
aided  the  Government  in  carrying  that  measure.  There 
is  ono  subject  connected  with  my  own  department  to 
which  I would  wish  particularly  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Commissioners.  I am  placed  under  a great  disad- 
vantage in  not  having  a Lying-in  Hospital.  It  is 
necessary,  according  to  the  curriculum,  that  the  student 
should  attend  such  an  Hospital.  I have  myself,  used 
every  exertion  to  establish  an  Hospital  of  this  kind. 
When  I came  to  the  College,  I gave  public  lectures, 
and  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district  that  the  want  of  such  an  Hospital  was  not  only 
injurious  to  the  Medical  School,  but  actually  disgraceful 
to  the  district.  Again,  I endeavoured  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purpose.  I wrote  to  several  persons 
that  I thought  would  be  most  likely  to  contribute,  and 
I have  to  say  that  only  in  one  instance  I got  a favor- 
able reply.  The  Marchioness  of  Kildare,  with  the 
greatest  generosity  and  kindness  forwarded  £5.  An 
application  was  also  made  to  the  Grand  Juries  to  get  a 
grant  of  money  for  this  purpose.  We  obtained  from 
them  resolutions,  asking  the  Government  to  apply  to  this 
.object  a certain  sum  which  was  in  their  hands  for  another 
purpose.  Although  this  may  be  difficult  to  arrange,  it 
could  be  easily  managed  if  the  Government  only  gave  us 
a little  assistance.  I do  not  mean  pecuniary  assistance, 
for  we  ask  no  money  that  is  not  already  applicable  for 
tbe  purpose.  There  are  to  the  credit  of  the  Dispensary 
here  two  sums  of  £200  and  £643.  The  Trustees  are  in 
the  one  case  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  other  case  the  Warden  of’  Galway,  and  one  or 
two  other  individuals.  These  sums,  or  one  of  them, 
might  bo  applied  to  building  a Lying-in  Hospital. 
Application  has  been  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Tuam  and 
to  the  Warden  of  Galway,  and  I believe  in  both  cases 
they  are  willing  to  appropriate  this  sum  to  the  building 
of  an  Hospital,  but  I believe  the  Hospital  they  contemplate 
is  rather  a town  Hospital ; but  I think  it  would  be  better 
applied  to  the  purpose  I speak  of,  because  the  Union 
Hospital  is  now  becoming  a general  town  Hospital.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  at  least  one  of  these  sums  might  bo 
applied  to  the  building  of  a Lying-in  Hospital.  Supposing 
it  to  be  built,  then  comes  the  question  how  it  would  bo 
endowed.  There  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  a 
sum  of  £2,976  6s.  lid.,  arising  from  what  is  called  the 
Unproductive  Loan  Fund.  This  sum  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasury,  to  be  applied  to  any  object  of  public 
utility  ; and  the  President  and  I were  instrumental  in 
inducing  the  Grand  Juries  of  the  County  and  the  Town 
of  Galway,  to  agree  to  a resolution,  asking  the  Govern- 


ment to  appropriate  this  money  to  the  support  of  a The 
Midwifery  Hospital.  Queen’s 

4224.  Chairman. — When  was  that  resolution  agreed  College, 

to  1— Some  time  last  year.  b Galway. 

4225.  Sir  T.  N.  Itedington. — With  reference  to  the  Richard 
last  sum  to  which  you  have  referred,  are  you  aware  that  TJoliert,J’ 
the  Government  have  made  another  appropriation  ? — M‘D' 

Yes.  The  Esker  Agricultural  School  has  received  the 
interest  since  last  year.  The  President  and  Mr. 
O’Flaherty,  m.p.,  went  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  ask 

him  to  apply  this  sum  to  the  Hospital  I have  referred 
to  ; and  I can  lay  before  the  Commissioners  a Memoran- 
dum from  the  Irish  Office,  dated  May  13,  1855, 
enclosed  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Horsman  to  Mr.  O’Flaherty, 
m.p.,  who  was  requested  by  the  Grand  Jury  to  com- 
municate with  the  Government  respecting  the  appro- 
priation of  this  fund.*  This  money,  it  will  be  seen,  is  still 
available,  and  I beg  to  express  my  humble  opinion 
that  the  Agricultural  School,  under  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, ought  to  be  supported  in  the  way  the  other 
Agricultural  Schools  are,  and  not  by  a fund  which 
should  be  appropriated,  in  my  opinion,  to  a more 
useful  object — that  of  supporting  a Lying-in  Hospital 
in  connexion  with  this  College.  The  interest  of  this 
money,  with  the  aid  of  Bazaars  or  Charity  Sermons,  in 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  places  of  worship,  would 
be  sufficient  to  endow  it. 

4226.  Mr.  Gibson. — How  are  the  students  at  present 
instructed  in  Midwifery? — The  only  way  is  by  my 
lectures.  I have  no  means  of  giving  practical  instruc- 
tion. Occasionally  a case  occurs  in  the  Infirmary; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  Union  Hospital;  but  as  a 
general  rule,  I have  no  means  of  giving  practical  in- 
struction. 

4227.  Is  not  Attendance  on  a Midwifery  Hospital 
required  by  the  University? — Absolutely  required. 

4228.  Then  the  students  must  go  elsewhere  to  get 
this  instruction? — They  must,  which  is  a great  injury 
to  our  School ; and  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  we  have 
comparatively  so  few  pupils. 

4229.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  attending  the  poor 
people  in  their  homes  ? — No.  It  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  Licensing  Bodies.  The  Queen’s  University 
requires  Attendance  on  an  Hospital  containing  at  least 
fifteen  beds.  There  is  just  one  observation  with  regard 
to  the  examination  of  the  Medical  students.  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  Examiners  should  be  chosen  from  the 
Medical  Professors  of  the  Colleges  only.  It  is  not  right, 

I think,  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  gentlemen  connected  with  rival  Institutions. 


Simon  M‘Coy,  ji.d.,  f.k.c.s.i.,  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  sworn  and  examined. 

4230.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Materia  Me-  Simon 

dica  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence? — Yes.  -V- Coy, si. d. 

4231.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  F-K-GS-1- 
the  Commissioners  in  connexion  with  these  depart- 
ments?— I think  a revision  of  the  arrangements,  with 
regard  to  the  Medical  Scholarships  would  be  important. 

There  are  six  Junior  Scholarships,  and  two  Senior 
Scholarships  in  the  Medical  Faculty.  The  Medical 
Junior  Scholarships  of  the  First  year  are  given  entirely 

for  subjects  of  a Literary  and  Scientific  character.  No 
Medical  subject  enters  into  the  distribution  of  Scholar- 
ships of  the  First  year.  I think  that  this  is  wrong.  We 
ought  to  send  young  men  into  the  world  with  a certain 
prest  ige  of  a Medical  character ; and  when  the  public,  who 
are  very  ill-informed  on  such  matters,  find  that  they 
have  to  know  nothing  whatever  of  that  for  which  they 
nominally  get  the  Scholarships,  it  throws  a certain 
discredit  upon  these  Scholarships  altogether.  In  the 
Second-year  Medical  Scholarships,  one  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  also 
comes  in — Modern  Languages.  I should  recommend  the 
omission  of  Literary  and  Scientific  subjects  in  the  First- 

* Fide  Documents,  p.  S i 2. 
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The  year  Medical  Scholarships,  and  that  they  should  be 
College  ent*re'y  professional.  It  may  be  said,  where  could  you 
Galway.’  Se^  youno  men,  immediately  after  Matriculation,  to 

compete  for  Scholarships  given  for  purely  professional 

m t>  suVlects;  but  if  that  objection  is  valid,  it  applies  still 
F.ii.GS.i.  ’ more  strongly  to  the  Faculty  of  Law.  The  First-year 
Law  Scholarships  are  given  for  an  Examination  in  sub- 
jects purely  professional ; and  it  may  as  reasonably  be 
asked  how  could  a young  man,  immediately  after  Matri- 
culation, be  prepared  to  answer  in  Law,  as  how  could  he 
be  prepared  to  answer  in  Medicine.  There  are  several 
young  men  articled  to  Apothecaries,  who  would  take  a 
course  of  lectures,  and  be  thus  enabled  to  compete  for 
the  Medical  Scholarships  of  the  First  year,  and,  by  the 
emoluments  they  would  receive,  to  procure  their  Medical 
education,  which  they  are  now  prevented  from  doing  on 
account  of  their  limited  means.  With  respect  to  the 
Second-year  Medical  Scholarships,  as  I have  said,  part 
of  the  course  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  also  enters  into  the 
Examination  for  them,  and  I would  recommend  its  omis- 
sion. Whatever  objection  there  may  be  to  my  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  First-year  Scholarships,  it  does  not  apply 
to  the  Second-year  Scholarships,  which  are  not  arranged 
according  to  my  ideas  of  utility.  With  respect  to  the 
Third-year  Medical  Scholarships,  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion.  There  are  two  of  these  Scholarships.  It  has 
been  ruled,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  that  the  two  subjects, 
namely,  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica,  for  which  these 
Scholarships  are  given,  should  be  joined  together  ; and 
that  the  marks  given  at  the  Examination  should  be  com- 
bined. The  result  is,  that  the  best  marks  in  the  two  sub- 
jects get  the  Scholarships ; and  a man  may  have  the  name 
of  getting  a Scholarship  in  Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica, 
when  he  may  be  totally  ignorant  of  one  of  these  branches. 
If  they  were  separated,  we  would  know  what  the  candi- 
date got  the  Scholarship  for;  but  being  joined,  he  may 
obtain  a Scholarship  for  that  in  which  he  may  be  miser- 
ably deficient.  Anatomy  enters  into  the  Second  year, 
into  the  Third  year,  and  into  the  Fourth  year.  That  is 
to  say,  the  Chair  of  Anatomy  has  a part  in  the  distri- 
bution of  all  the  Scholarships,  Junior  and  Senior,  except 
those  of  the  First  year,  which  has  no  Medical  subject  at 
all.  I do  not  underrate  the  value  of  Anatomy  as  a part 
of  Medical  education ; but  however  valuable  and  neces- 
sary it  may  be,  I conceive,  that  to  the  public,  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Medicine  which  they  imply,  are  still  more 
valuable.  There  are  many  eminent  Physicians  in  the 
British  Empire  who  have  but  a small  knowledge  of 
Anatomy,  and  many  Surgeons,  too,  except  that  parti- 
cular kind  of  Anatomy  called  Surgical  Anatomy,  nor  is 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  a great 
knowledge  of  it. 

4232.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  not  think  that  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  Anatomy,  to  which  you  have  referred, 
is  a reason  for  encouraging  the  study  of  Anatomy  in  the 
College? — I do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  eminent 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  are,  by  any  means,  unac- 
quainted with  Anatomy  as  regards  the  practice  of  it; 
but  I do  not  think  that  the  study  of  Anatomy  should 
be  encouraged  by  Scholarships,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Medicine  implied  in  both. 

4233.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  is  your  actual  suggestion  ? 
— My  suggestion  is,  that  for  each  of  the  Junior  Scholar- 
ships there  should  be  two  Medical  subjects,  at  least,  and 
that  the  Senior  Scholarships  should  be  divided  among  all 
the  Medical  subjects,  to  which  I would  add  Natural 
Philosophy.  I do  not  consider  the  lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Physiology  to  be  of  any  great  use ; and  besides  a 
greatdealofthe  demonstrative  part  of  Physiology  is  given 
in  Natural  Philosophy.  For  instance,  the  Mechanical 
Powers,  Animal  Magnetism,  Hydraulics,  Optics,  Acous- 
tics, Electricity,  all  these  form  a considerable  part  of  the 
demonstrative  course  of  Physiology.  Another  subject 
which  I would  merely  touch  on  is,  that  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence.  That,  I consider,  is  a very  important 
Chair  as  regards  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  It  enters  into  two 
distinct  Faculties — the  Faculty  of  Law  and  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine.  I was  an  Examiner  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons for  six  or  seven  years.  One  of  the  subjects  on 


which  I was  Examiner  was  Medical  Jurisprudence;  The 
and  I suppose  it  was  that  which  suggested  to  the  Queen’s 
Council  to  request  me  to  lecture  on  this  branch.  Now  College, 
it  was  purely  for  the  sake  of  the  College  I undertook  Galway- 
to  lecture  on  this  branch  ; because  fees  from  five  or  six  Simon 
pupils  are  not  sufficient  compensation  for  three  months’ 
lectures.  I do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Collego,  because  if  ’s,t 
lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  were  not  given  here, 
the  students  in  Law  and  in  Medicine  'would  have  to  go 
elsewhere,  and  probably  be  inclined  to  take  some  of  their 
course  at  other  Institutions  where  they  could  get  a full 
course.  I would,  therefore,  suggest  that  there  should 
be  an  endowment  for  the  Chair  of  Medical  J urisprudence. 

4234.  Mr.  Price. — Would  the  London  Colloge  of 
Surgeons  give  the  Diploma  if  the  student  did  not  attend 
a course  of  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence? — They 
do  not  require  it. 

4235.  It  is  only  the  Queen’s  University  requires  itfor 
the  Degree  of  M.D  ? — There  can  be  no  M.D.  Degree  or 
Diploma  in  Surgery  granted  in  Ireland,  without  the 
student  having  attended  Medical  Jurisprudence. 


Penis  0.  Heron,  ll.b.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy,  sworn  and  examined. 

4236.  Chairman. — You  are  Professor  of  Jurispru-  Henis  c. 

dence  and  Political  Economy? — Yes,  my  Lord.  Heron, jo. 

4237.  Mr.  Price. — Wliat.  do  your  lectures  on  Juris- 
prudence involve? — They  involve  an  analysis  of  the 
Science  of  Positive  Law ; a short  History  of  the  Laws 
of-  Ancient  nations,  and  of  the  development  of  the 
Modern  system  from  the  Feudal  law  as  modified  by 
historical  changes  and  the  works  of  Scientific  authors. 

4238.  In  other  words,  it  is  a course  of  the  Changes 
and  Progress  of  Law  and  Civilized  Society,  both  ancient 
and  modern  ? — Yes. 

4239.  Its  object  is  as  much  professional  as  historical 
and  general  ? — I try  to  make  it  as  professional  as  I can. 

4240.  How  many  students  have  you  ? — At  present  I 
have  four  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law;  and  five 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  I give  one  course  of 
lectures,  in  both  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 
to  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  of  the  Third  jmar. 

4241.  Could  you  sketch  for  the  Commissioners  the 
course  of  Legal  instruction  pursued  in  the  Law  Faculty 
here? — I was  appointed  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy ; and  there  being  six  Professors  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  in  the  three  Colleges,  we  met  in 
the  month  of  October,  1849,  and  drew  up  a course  which 
we  considered  would  be  the  most  useful  one,  and  which 
is  now  the  course  pursued  in  this  College.  Accordingly, 
in  the  First-year  course  you  will  find  the  Law  of  Pro- 
perty and  the  Principles  of  Conveyancing, — Professor 
Law  takes  that  department;  you  will  also  find  Juris- 
prudence, which  is  my  department.  In  the  Second 
year  Professor  Law  takes  Equity  and  Bankruptcy,  and 
I take  Civil  Law.  In  this  subject  I give  the  students 
instruction  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  and  in  the 
History  of  the  Civil  Law. 

4242.  Are  these  students  solely  students  in  Law,  or 
a mixed  class ?— Solely  students  in  Law.  In  the  Third 
year  Common  and  Criminal  Law  comes  in,  which  is 
taught  by  Professor  Law.  In  the  Fourth  year,  there 
is  an  extended  course  of  study  on  the  subjects  I have 
mentioned,  a course  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  and  Plead- 
ing, and  I take  up  Constitutional  Law,  the  book  I use 
being  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History  of  England.  I 
also  put  the  students  very  briefly  over  International 
Law  from  Wheaton’s  Elements.  I give  a very  short 
course  on  Colonial  Law ; but  I do  not  find  that  it  is 
practically  of  any  use. 

4243.  By  your  combined  efforts,  you  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Law  give  a complete  professional 
education  to  the  students  in  Law? — The  Faculty  of 
Law  gives  a complete  course  of  education  in  Law. 

4244.  The  number  of  students  seeking  a strictly 
professional  education  in  these  Colleges  is  not  large  ? — 
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The  No.  So  far  as  this  College  is  concerned,  there  are  only 
Queen's  about  ten  attorneys  resident  in  the  town  ; and  I do  not 
College,  SUppoge  they  have  more,  on  the  average,  than  five  or 
OrALVA  . sjx  apprentjces_  Jt  is  only  from  apprentices  about 
Beni*  c.  becoming  attorneys,  and  persons  going  abroad,  that 
Heron, LL.n.  w0  can  expect  students  in  Law.  From  the  various 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  the  number  of  persons 
going  to  the  bar  in  Ireland  has  fallen  off  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner. 

4245.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  in  connex- 
ion with  that  fact?  One  of  the  Professors  of  Law,  in  Cork, 
went  nearly  to  the  extent  of  abolishing  the  Law  Faculty, 
or,  at  least,  of  considerably  modifying  it? — I do  not 
know  why  in  Belfast  and  Cork  there  should  not  be  the 
means  of  forming  a class.  In  Cork,  I think,  there  are 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  attorneys  resident ; in 
Belfast  there  are,  I think,  sixty  or  seventy.  They  must 
have  a large  number  of  apprentices  ; and  I know  that 
among  the  different  attorneys  in  Dublin  (and  I should 
be  very  glad  if  the  Commissioners  examined  some  of 
them),  there  exists  a great  desire  to  have  education 
made  compulsory  on  apprentices,  as  it  is  now,  to  a certain 
extent,  in  England  ; and  if  that  were  the  case,  the  Law 
Faculties  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  could  be  made  most 
useful,  particularly  to  local  men. 

4246.  Supposing  that  there  is  no  compulsory  legis- 
lation on  the  subject,  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the 
Faculty  of  Law  should  remain  on  its  present  footing  ? — 
I do.  There  will  always  be  some  three  or  four  students, 
at  least,  in  each  of  the  Colleges  going  to  the  bar.  These 
will  be  generally  among  the  most  distinguished  students 
— the  men  who  work  most,  and  are  most  distinguished 
in  other  departments.  It  is  most  important  that  they 
should  be  furnished  with  the  best  means  of  being  edu- 
cated, in  both  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Law.  I 
could,  if  necessary,  mention  the  names  of  many  stu- 
dents who  have  derived  great  advantage  from  the  Law 
School. 

4247.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  lectures  might  be 
made  more  useful  to  the  students  in  Arts  and  other 
departments,  if  they  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  a purely  professional  education? — The  Faculty 
of  Law  does  not  interfere  with  the  general  education  in 
Arts.  Those  who  come  from  the  Arts  Faculty  into  the 
Law  Faculty,  are  generally  the  hard-working  students ; 
and  they  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  by  reason  of 
the  additional  course.  I never  heard  a complaint  from 
such  a student,  that  he  was  overworked.  I arrange  my 
lectures  so  as  to  make  it  convenient  to  the  students  to 
attend  my  class  ; and  I have  heard  no  complaints  t?  at 
they  are  overworked. 

4248.  Political  Economy  is  an  alternative  course 
with  Metaphysics? — Yes. 

4249.  What  do  the  students  most  prefer? — I think 
the  distinguished  students  generally  take  both. 

4250.  I suppose  the  less  distinguished  students  prefer 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  to  Metaphysics? 
— I think  they  do.  It  is  a much  easier  course.  There 
is  no  book  that  I can  put  into  the  hands  of  the  students 
on  Jurisprudence,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Bacon’s 
little  Tract,  which  I have  myself  translated. 

4251.  I suppose  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  you 
can  give  in  the  time  specified  for  your  lectures,  merely 
prepares  the  student  to  study  these  subjects  ? — That 
is,  practically,  all  the  knowledge  which  men,  who  do 
not  work  hard  or  do  not  intend  to  apply  these  subjects 
to  the  purposes  of  their  profession,  acquire  when  they 
leave  me.  I generally  make  them  know  Senior's  Trea- 
tise on  Political  Economy  tolerably  well.  I then  put 
them  over  the  definitions  of  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  I 
can  in  the  absence  of  any  text-book. 

4252.  You  have  been  pretty  constantly  on  theCouncil? 
— I have  been  on  the  Council  since  the  commencement. 

4253.  You  have  heard  the  objection  taken  to  the 
representation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law,  on  account  of 
its  having  only  two  Professors.  Have  you  any  sug- 
gestions to  offer  on  the  subject  1 — I represent  my  col- 
league and  myself ; and  if  a difference  of  opinion 
occurred  between  us,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a 
representative.  This  difficulty  has  never  practically 
occurred  in  any  of  the  Colleges. 


4254.  Do  you  see  any  objection,  practically,  to  divid-  The 
ing  the  Faculties  into  two,  and  giving  a certain  number  Queen’s 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law  ? — If  the  want  of  a College, 
representative  be  felt  by  the  other  Professors,  the  Com-  Galway. 
missioners  should  regard  that.  I may  mention  another  Den  is  C. 
reason.  The  Professors  of  Law  are  non-resident,  and  are,  IIeron>LI-B- 
therefore,  unable  to  attend  on  the  Council  as  frequently 

as  the  other  Professors ; and  I see,  practically,  no  objec- 
tion to  disfranchising  the  Faculty  of  Law  to  the  extent 
which  has  been  suggested ; but,  otherwise,  the  Faculty 
ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 

4255.  Do  you  consider  that  this  representation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  on  the  Council,  is  of  great  import- 
ance 1 — I do  not  think  it  is.  There  are  no  large  in- 
terests to  be  protected.  I dare  say  that  the  reason  why 
a representation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  exists  in  the 
constitution  of  the  College,  is  because  its  Dean  is  always 
a lawyer,  and  not  because  there  is  a large  number 
of  students  to  be  represented.  It  never  could  have 
been  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a very  large 
number  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law.  I may 
mention,  as  regards  the  number  of  students,  that  when 
I was  in  Trinity  College,  attending  the  lectures  of  Dr. 

Longfield,  his  number  was  limited  to  eight  or  nine. 

These  were  men  who  were  going  to  the  bar,  or 
Scholars  who  wanted,  by  attending  his  lectures,  to 
keep  up  a course  of  lectures  which  is  compulsory  on 
Scholars  on  the  foundation. 

4256.  Mr.  Gibson. — When  you  state  the  Professors 
in  Law  are  non-resident,  that  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances of  these  Professors  having  other  pursuits  to 
attend  ? — They  are  practising  barristers. 

4257.  Keeping  your  Terms  here,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  terms  in  Dublin  ? — It  does  not. 

4258.  At  the  time  you  were  appointed,  it  was  known 
you  had  other  pursuits  to  attend  to? — It  was  well 
known.  The  arrangements  as  regards  College  lectures 
were  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Professors  and  the 
College  Council,  and  no  inconvenience  has  ever  arisen 
in  this  respect. 

4259.  The  number  of  students  in  your  class  must 
fluctuate  according  to  the  demand  for  the  profession  of 
attorney  and  solicitor? — Yes. 

4260.  When  that  is  a decreasing  profession  your 
class  exhibits  a corresponding  decline  ? — Yes.  I believe 
that  in  consequence  of  the  openings  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Civil  Service  within  the  last  five  years,  the 
number  of  men  going  to  the  bar  in  Ireland,  will  con- 
tinue at  its  present  low  rate,  if  rt  will  not  decline  more. 

4261.  Are  any  of  your  subjects  included  in  the  subjects 
required  for  these  Competitive  Examinations? — Yes. 

I have  recommended  a special  course  for  students  pre- 
paring for  the  East  India  Competitive  Examinations. 

I prepared  one  student,  Mr.  West,  who  obtained  one 
of  these  appointments. 

4262.  Sir  T.  N.  lledington. — I believe  there  are  a 
great  number  of  these  Civil  Service  appointments  open 
to  competition  each  year  ? — There  are. 

4263.  Are  you  aware  that  the  duties  in  which  many 
of  these  Civil  Servants  are  employed,  after  their  arrival 
in  India,  require  a competent  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Law  ? — They  require  a knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mercantile  Law,  and  a very  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  Evidence;  because  I know  from 
communications  which  have  been  made  to  me,  that  there 
is,  among  a certain  class  of  the  population,  with  which  the 
young  men  are  brought  directly  into  contact,  an  almost 
total  disregard  of  truth.  I wish  briefly  to  refer  to 
somo  courses  which  I think  ought  to  be  established  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  which  ought  to  be  recognised 
by  the  Queen’s  University  by  its  giving  a Diploma  in 
them.  I consider  that  there  should  be  three  new  courses 
established,  to  be  recognised  by  three  Diplomas.  The 
first  I would  call  the  Diploma  of  Land  Agency.  There  is 
a great  want  I think,  in  Ireland,  of  a set  of  young  men 
who  would  be  taken  into  the  offices  of  Land  Agents  ; 
and  that  want  is  increasing,  both  from  the  influx  of  new 
proprietors  who  bestow  more  attention  on  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates  than  men  did  heretofore,  and  also 
from  what  has  been  long  in  existence  in  Ireland — the 
system  of  absenteeism.  For  the  Diploma  of  Land 
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The  Agency,  there  should  be  a course  of  two  years.  It  should 

Queen’s  include  a course  of  Arithmetic  to  be  taught  by  the  Pro- 
Galwav’  ^essor  Mathematics  ; a course  of  Agriculture  to  be 

' taught  by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  ; a course  of 

Denis  C.  Law  to  be  taught  by  the  Professor  of  English  Law ; 
.Heron, li_b.  anc[  a COurse  of  Political  Economy  to  be  taught  by  the 
Professor  of  J urisprudence  and  Political  Economy. 

4264.  Mr.  Price. — Your  scheme  does  not  require  a 
new  Professor  ? — No. 

4265.  Tou  would  impose  fresh  labors  on  those  Pro- 
fessors you  have  named  ? — I would. 

4266.  The  additional  fees  would  not  be  a sufficient 
compensation  for  their  time  ? — I think  that  the  addi- 
tional labor  is  a very  trifling  matter. 

4267.  How  much  of  their  time  would  you  require 
for  this  special  course  ? — They  might  have  lectures 
twice  a week. 

426S.  Do  you  think  that  the  Professor’s  time  for  say 
two  hours  a week,  is  a trifle  ? — I think  the  Professors 
here  should  work,  quite  as  hard  as  the  professional 
men  elsewhere. 

4269.  Is  it  not  competent  fora  young  man  at  present, 
under  the  present  constitution  of  the  College,,  to  obtain 
all  this  knowledge  which  you  think  desirable  ? — Cer- 
tainly ; but  one  use  of  a College  like  tliis  is,  to  direct 
persons  in  the  way  they  ought  to  go. 

4270..  The  President  and  Vice-President  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  object  for  which  the  young 
men  come  to  the  College,  could  give  that  direction  and 
advice? — No  doubt;  and  I myself  have  given  letters  of 
recommendation  and  certificates  in  reference  to  parti- 
cular courses ; but  I think  it  of  great  importance  that 
a Diploma  with  the  seal  of  the  College,  should  be  given 
instead  of  the  recommendation  of  the  individualProfessor. 

4271..  Do  you  propose  that  the  Diploma  should  be 
given  by  the  University  or  by  the  College  ? — That  is  a 
matter  I have  not  made  up  my  mind  upon.  At  first 
sight  one.  would  think  that  every  Diploma  should  be 
given  by  the  University ; but  at  the  same  time  it.  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty,  whether  these  Diplomas  might 
not  be  given  by  the  College.  The  secoud  Diploma  I 
would  call  the  Diploma  of  Commerce.  I suggest  for  that 
three  courses — one  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  to  be 
given  by  the  Professor  of  Mathematics ; one  of  Banking 
and  Currency,  to  be  given  by  the  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  and  Jurisprudence;  and  a third  course,  of 
Mercantile  Law.  These,  courses  should  extend  over  two 
years;  and  this  scheme  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
young, men  seeking  situations  as  bank  clerks.  There 
are  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  banks  and  branch  banks 
in  Ireland,  and  if  you  take  an  average  of  three  officers 
to  each. of  them,  that  would  make  five  hundred  aud 
forty-six.  persons  employed  in  them.  These  banks,  I 
dare  say,  would  require  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons 
per  annum,  to  keep  up  their  staff.  I think  it  most 
useful  that  young  men  should  have  an  education  for  this 
special  purpose,  and  that  there  should  be  a Diploma 
given  for  it.  This  education  would  be  more  useful  in 
Cork  and  Belfast  than  in  Galway — especially  in  Belfast, 
because  the  system  of  banking  is  more  extended  in 
the.  North  of  Ireland  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

4272.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  would  you  designate  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic  ? — Book-keeping ; and  especially  a 
large  acquaintance  with  the  system  of  currency  in  other 
countries.  The  third  Diploma  that  I propose  is,  a 
Diploma  of  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Agency. 

4273.  Mr.  Price. — Do  you  not  think  that  an  objec- 
tion arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  these  Diplomas  ? — I 
do  not  conceive  that  is  an  objection.  For  this  Certifi- 
cate I would  propose — first,  a course  of  French  and 
of  German  or  any  other  Modern  Language  the  student 
might  choose  ; second,  a course  of  Commercial  Arithme- 
tic, which  should  be  the  same  as  the  course  in  the  second 
branch,  and  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  course  in  the 
first,  and  the  students  in  the  three  departments  might 
attend  the  one  set  of  lectures  under  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics ; then  a course  of  International  Law ; 
fourth,  a course  of  Mercantile  Law.  This  course  has 
been  suggested  to  me  by  Lord  Clarendon’s  having  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Colleges  three  appointments  in 
the  Consular  Service,  one  of  which  was  obtained  by  a 


student  of  this  College,  who  is  now  in  China  on.  the  The 
staff  of  Interpreters.  He  attended  my  lectures  for.  two  Queen's 
years,  and  I have  uo  doubt  that  ho  derived  considerable  , OLLEGEi 
benefit  from  them.. 

4274.  Have  you  compiled  this  course  with  reference  Dm  is  c. 
to  appointments  in  the  Home.  Civil  Service  ? — My  last  •®r°it,Lr..ii. 
course  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  at 
present.requir.ed  for  Consular  appointments,  except  that 

I have  added  International  Law.  I believe  for  these 
there  is  required  Smith’s  Mercantile  Law,  a knowledge 
of  Arithmetic,  and  of  the  language  that  is  spoken  at 
the  port  to  which  the  Consul  may  he  appointed. 

4275.  Is  this  latter  Diploma  an  explanation  of  the 
announcement  in  the  Prospectus  of  the  College,  that 
classes  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  prepar- 
ing students  for  the  Examination  prescribed  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  Home  Civil  Service  ? — The  Examination 
for  the  Home  Civil  Service  is  a very  humble  one. 

While  on  the  subject  of  these  special  courses,  I may 
state,  that  as  for  appointments,  particularly  in  the  Civil 
Service  of  India,  a knowledge  of  Sanscrit  is  required, 
the  Professorship  of  Celtic  might  be  made  a working 
department  in  this  College,  which  it  isnot  now.  A special 
salary  is  now  given  to  a gentleman,  to  cultivate  the 
Celtic  Language.  I would  be  in  favor  of  establishing 
a £10  Scholarship  for  Celtic,  and  a £10  Scholarship  for 
Sanscrit.  Scholarships  of  this  amount  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  these  subjects,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  be  held  along  with  the  Scholar- 
ships in  other  departments.  For  the  three  special  courses 
I have  mentioned,  I would  ask  a Scholarship  of  £20 
each,  or  of  £10 ; but  ■whatever  prizes  might  be 
attached  to  them,  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  Scholarships. 

4276.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  colleagues  think 
your  scheme  practicable  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  their 
contribution,  of  labor  ? — I am  not  aware. 

4277.  These  courses  sound  very  well,  but  they  require 
an  educational  staff? — I think  that  the  Professor  of 
Agriculture  could  allow  the  student  who  was  proceeding 
for  the  Diploma  of  Land  Agency  to  attend  his  present 
course ; the  Professor  of  English  Law,  I know,  could 
very  easily  give  a course  ; I know  I could  very  easily 
give  a course;  I do  not  see  what  difficulty  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  could  have  in  giving  a course  ; I 
know,  also,  that  the  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  could 
easily  give  a course.  I would  also  suggest  that  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  should  be  empowered 
to  grant  Degrees  to  their  Professors  in  the  several  Fa- 
culties in  which  they  have  given  lectures.  I have  been 
informed  that  the  Senate  has  not  that  power.  I think 
that  a rule  analogous  to  that  which  is  in  operation  in 
Oxford  and  Dublin  in  this  respect,  should  be  brought 
into  operation.  In  my  own  case  1 have  been  a lecturer 
since  1849,  and  I think  that  the  University  should  have 
the  power  of  granting  me  the  Degree  of  LL.D.,  if  I chose 
to  take  it.  There  is  another  point  which  I wish  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon — the  necessity  of  providing  the 
students  with  Boarding-houses.  The  Commissioners  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  the  students  have  in  pro- 
curing accommodation  in  this  town.  The  College  in 
this  respect  is  just  as  if  it  was  placed  in  a desert. 

4278.  Chairman. — Do  you  agree  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  in  this  respect? — Yes;  except 
that  I do  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  students  should 
be  provided  with  furniture.  I lived  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege for  six  or  seven  years,  and  I think  the  arrangements 
there  in  this  respect  are  very  good.  The  bare  walls 
are  given  to  the  student  on  the  payment  of  a deposit, 
and  no  furniture.  In  reference  to  the  Senior  Scholar- 
ships, there  is  no  competition,  which  arises  from  this, 
that  the  best  man  is  known.  In  Trinity  College, 
for  the  Gold  Medal  Examination,  there  is  no  com- 
petition in  point  of  numbers.  When  I took  my 
Degree  only  five  persons  went  in  for  the  Classical 
Moderatorship,  out  of  a class  of  300.  Four  got  gold 
medals;  but  there  was  no  competition  practically, 
because  the  best  men  were  known.  On  the  subject  of 
salaries,  I beg  to  state,  that  all  the  salaries  ought  to  be 
raised,  except  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  of  the  Law 
Faculty.  I think  they  are  quite  high  enough. 
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The  The  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Baron  Plnnket 
Goemkk,  Ii01'd  Bishop  of  Tuam,  &c.,  a Visitor  of  the  College, 
Galway.  sworn  and  examined. 

Tlio  Right  4279.  Chairman. — The  Commissioners  will  be  happy 
Hon.  mid  .to  receive  any  communication  your  Lordship  may  have 
Womaf67  to  address  to  them  1 — My  Lord,  I have  attended  here 
Baron  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  Commissioners  with 
. ■ respect  to  the  position  in  which  the  Deans  of  Residences 

XordBisliop  i l . . . T, 

have  been  placed  since  the  opening  of  this  College.  It 
was,  I believe,  intended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  they 
should  receive  remuneration  for  their  services.  A large 
salary,  I believe,  was  at  first  proposed  for  them,  which 
was  subsequently  reduced ; but  the  matter  ended  in  not 
paying  them  at  all.  They  are  the  only  oificers  of  the 
College  who  are  not  paid  ; and  I think  I may  appeal  to 
the  President,  whether  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Deans 
of  Residences  have  not  been  fully  and  conscientiously 
discharged  since  their  appointment.  I represented  to 
Lord  Clarendon  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  hardship  that  these  officers  should  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  their  very  onerous  duties  without  re- 
ceiving any  remuneration  whatever  for  their  services. 
He  told  me  then  that  he  would  speak  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject ; but  nothing  has  been 
done  since.  I am  afraid,  however,  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  more  to  do  than  he  could  well  manage 
at  that  time.  I was  speaking,  a few  days  ago,  to  Baron 
Greene,  who  is  one  of  the  Visitors,  and  he  said  that  at 
the  last  Visitation  held  here,  a recommendation  was 
forwarded  to  the  Government,  that  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences should  receive  some  remuneration.  I wish  to 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  this  sitting  of  the 
Commissioners  to  make  these  remarks.  I think  it  is 
but  justice  to  the  Deans  of  Residences  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  take  their  case  into  consideration, 
and  represent  their  claims  to  the  Government. 

4280.  Independently  of  the  remuneration  which  you 
thiuk  the  Deans  of  Residences  deserve  for  their  services 
is  your  Lordship  of  opinion,  that  being  salaried  officers 
would  add  to  the  dignity  of  their  position,  and  connect 
them  still  more  closely  with  the  College  than  they  are 
at  present  1 — I do  not  know.  As  to  salary,  I can  speak 
for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Treanor  ; his  income  as  Vicar  of  this 
town  is  very  small. 

42S1.  The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  stated  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Belfast,  that  he  conceived  it  would 
give  weight  to  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  in 
the  minds  of  the  students  if  they  were  paid  officers  1 — 
Perhaps  it  might. 

4282.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  your  Lordship  prepared  to 
state  what  you  think  would  be  a sufficient  amount  of 
remuneration,  considering  the  nature  of  their  services, 
and  the  superintendence  they  have  to  exercise  1 — That 
is  a subject  upon  which  there  is  a variety  of  opinion. 
The  salary  at  first  proposed,  I believe,  was  upwards  of 
£200  a-year;  it  was  then  reduced  to  one-half,  and 
finally  nothing  at  all  was  given. 

4283.  Tour  opinion  on  this  subject  is  of  import- 
ance, as  your  Lordship’s  position  would  enable  you 
to  fix  on  a sum  which  would  not  be  exorbitanton  the  one 
hand,  nor  parsimonious  on  the  other  1 — I could  not  take 
upon  myself  to  say.  Of  course  the  remuneration  should 
be  commensurate  to  their  services. 

• 4284.  Do  you  think  that  the  pay  of  a curate  is  not 
too  much  1 — Certainly  not.  I think  that,  generally 
speaking,  throughout  every  diocese  in  Ireland,  the 
curates  are  very  much  underpaid. 

4285.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — I need  scarcely  ask 
your  Lordship,  whether  you  attach  considerable  import- 
ance to  such  officers  existing  iu  connexion  with  the 
College  1 — I am  of  opinion  there  ought  to  be  Deans  of 
Residences  for  every  denomination. 


Rev.  J ohn  Treanor,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  sworn  and  examined. 
Trea;m\n  4286.  Chairman. — Do  you  wish  to  bring  any  matters 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  1 — I regret 


to  state,  that  the  attendance  of  the  students  under  my  The 
care  and  supervision,  both  on  public  worship,  and  on  Queen’s 
the  religious  instruction  given  by  me  on  each  Satur-  College, 
day  during  the  Session,  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  I could  Galway. 
wish.  This  irregularity  I apprehend,  arises  in  a great  Rev.  John 
measure  from  certain  deficiences  to  which  I would  now  treanor. 
most  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  first  place,  no  premiums  are  given  to  the  students, 
nor  any  encouragement  held  out  for  diligent  and  regular 
attendance  on  the  Dean’s  lectures.  The  analogy  of  other 
Universities  suggests  the  desirableness  of  establishing 
special  prizes  in  this  department. 

4287.  Mr.  Price. — Is  not  the  question  of  prizes  and 
rewards  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  1 — 

I wish  to  show  the  reason  why  the  young  men  do  not 
attend  my  instructiou  as  well  as  I could  wish. 

4288.  Mr.  Gibson. — I suppose  your  suggestion  is  to 
establish  something  corresponding  to  the  Catechetical 
Premiums  in  Trinity  College? — Yes. 

4289.  Mr.  Price — That  introduces  quite  a new  ele- 
ment into  the  constitution  of  these  Colleges  which  do  not 
give  rewards  for  religious  instruction  1 — That  may  be. 

I would  suggest,  to  enable  the  Deans  of  Residences 
to  carry  out  and  discharge  their  duties  more  effectually, 
that  no  student  should  be  allowed  his  Session  without  a 
certificate  from  his  Dean  of  Residences,  for  regular 
attendance  on  public  worship  and  on  the  religious 
instruction  given  by  his  Dean.  I would  also  suggest 
that  the  Deans  of  Residences  should  have  a seat  on  the 
College  Council  when  religious  matters  come  before  the 
Council ; and  that  the  Deans  should  have  a power 
similar  to  that  of  the  Professors,  to  order  books  of  a 
religious  nature.  Permit  me  now  to  remark;  -that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences seems  to  me  neither  just  nor  judicious.  In  this 
assertion  I am  borne  out  by  the  statements  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  several  Bishops,  and  the  constituted  autho- 
rities of  the  several  Churches  to  which  the  Deans  belong, 
as  appended  to  a Memorial  forwarded  by  the  Deans  of 
Residences  to  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  when  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  I beg  leave  to  hand  in  the  Me- 
morial and  the  statements  and  testimonies  referred  to  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners.*  Arduous  and 
responsible  duties  are  imposed  on  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences (with  the  responsibility  we  all,  I am  sure,  are 
deeply  impressed),  and  yet,  no  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion is  provided.  This  seems  scarcely  reasonable ; 
and  it  has,  moreover,  the  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
importance  and  usefulness  of  tlieir  office.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  gentlemen  will  devote  their  time  and 
attention  to  such  Institutions  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
without  suitable  compensation,  especially  when  provi- 
sion (I  will  not  say  ample),  is  made  for  all  other 
officers  connected  with  these  Colleges.  It  is  admitted 
by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Queen’s  University,  by 
Bishops  and  Moderators,  by  the  Presidents  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges — in  fact,  by  all  in  authority,  that 
in  such  Institutions,  the  Deans  of  Residences,  whose 
office  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  these  Colleges, 
should  not  be  overlooked,  nor  passed  over  without  any 
remuneration.  I am  satisfied,  my  Lord,  that  by- making 
due  provision,  and  granting  an  adequate  endowment  to 
the  Deans  of  Residences,  the  Government  would  not 
only  do  justice  to  these  officers,  and  dignify  their  office, 
but  would  also  give  an  assurance  to  parents  and 
guardians,  and  the  public  generally,  that  they  (the 
Government),  are  sincere  and  anxious  to  preserve;-,  so 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  thefaith  and  morals  of  the  stu- 
dents; and  that  the  Government  would  thus.aidimsecur- 
ing  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  on  whom  these  Institutions 
are  calculated  to  confer  such  inestimable  benefits. 

Before  I close  my  remarks,  I am  anxious  to  impress  con 
the  Government  the  manifold  advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  establishment  of  a Common  Hallof  Resi- 
dence for  the  students,  in  connexion  with  this  College. 

Such  an  establishment  would  add  very  much  to- the 
personal  comfort  of  the  students,  economize  :tkeir  ex- 
penditure, tend  to  promote  regularity,  and  facilitate 

* Vide  Document,  p.  343. 
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and  render  effective  the  supervision  of  the  Deans  of 
Residences.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  acknowledge 
the  attention  and  co-operation  always  rendered  to  me  in 
the  discharge  of  my  duties,  by  the  President,  and  the 
other  College  Authorities. 

4290.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — When  you  recommend 
that  the  Deans  of  Residences  should  have  a seat  on  the 
Council,  have  you  not  overlooked  the  fact,  that  in 
order  to  bo  so  they  should  be  members  of  the  Body 
Corporate  ? — I think  it  wise  and  prudent  that  the  Deans 
should  have  seats  on  the  Council  when  religious  ques- 
tions arise.  By  chap.  xvii.  of  the  Statutes,  the  College 
Council  is  empowered  to  expel  students  for  the  com- 
mission of  certain  offences,  or  to  impose  a lighter 
punishment  if  they  think  it  advisable.  Now, one  of  these 
offences  is  habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  church 
or  chapel  approved  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the 
students.  It  happens  that  though  no  distinction  is 
made  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the  age  of  the  students/ it  is 
the  rule  of  the  College  that  those  who  are  of  age  are 
not  under  the  control  of  the  Dean  of  Residences.  I 
think,  when  a student  comes  to  the  College,  and  says  he 
belongs,  for  instance,  to  the  Established  Church,  that  he 
should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Dean  of  Residences 
so  far  as  his  attendance  on  Divine  worship  is  concerned. 
Another  remark  I wish  to  make  with  regard  to  taking 
notice  of  the  attendance  of  the  students  upon  public 
worship,  is  that  there  are  no  arrangements  to  report  their 
attendance  or  non-attendance,  except  through  myself, 
and  I cannot  be  always  looking  about  the  church,  as  I 
havo  other  things  to  attend  to. 

4291.  Mr.  Gibson. — What  arrangement  do  you  sug- 
gest ? — That  there  should  be  an  officer  to  see  that  the 
students  were  at  church  ; that  the  students  should  be 
furnished  with  tickets  which  they  should  give  him  at 
the  door,  and  which  would  be  the  means  of  securing 
the  regular  attendance  of  the  students  on  Divine 
worship.  I should  state,  that  the  President  and  Council 
have  been  always  most  willing  to  co-operate  with  me, 
so  far  as  advising  and  admonishing  the  students.  I 
think  the  Supervision  of  the  students  in  church  should 
not  be  left  to  the  Deans  of  Residences. 

4292.  If  the  young  man  resides  with  his  parents  or 
guardians  he  does  not  come  under  your  supervision  ? — 
No.  I would  suggest  that  the  porter  of  the  College, 
who  attends  church  very  regularly,  should  be  allowed 
something  additional  for  seeing  that  the  students 
regularly  attended  church  on  Sundays. 


Rev.  William  Adair,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the  General 

Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 

sworn  and  examined. 

4293.  Chairman You  are  the  Dean  of  Residences 

in  connexion  with  the  General  Assembly  ? — Yes. 

4294.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  ? — 
I beg  to  say  I fully  concur  in  the  sentiments  so  well 
expressed  by  my  Reverend  friend,  the  Episcopal  Dean 
of  Residences.  He  has  mentioned  four  points,  which  I 
heartily  join  with  him  in  recommending  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commissioners.  One  is,  that  when 
a complaint  is  made  by  any  Dean  of  Residences,  the 
complainant  should  get  notice  of  the  time  when  the 
matter  is  to  be  inquired  into,  and  should  be  invited 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  If  complaints  are  to 
be  made,  and  discipline  is  to  be  administered,  I think 
this  suggestion  should  be  adopted,  not  only  as  fair 
and  reasonable,  but  as  indispensable.  In  the  cases 
supposed,  many  points  may  arise  in  which  the  Council 
require  explanation,  and  without  these  explanations 
they  are  likely  to  be  led  aside  in  their  judgment. 
I can  suppose  a case  in  which  the  Council,  though 
anxious  to  dispense  the  law  faithfully,  may  be  misled 
by  the  statements  of  a student ; and,  indeed,  I know 
such  a case  to  have  occurred,  when  an  offender  was 
asked  what  apology  he  had  to  plead  for  his  conduct,  he 
not  only  stated  what  was  incorrect,  but  what,  if  true, 
would,  according  to  the  laws  of  his  own  Church,  have 


been,  not  a palliation,  but  an  aggravation  of  his  offence.  The 
I,  therefore,  recommend  that  every  Dean  of  Residences  Queen’s 
should  be  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of  Council, 

when  his  own  complaints  are  to  come  under  considera-  

tion.  Another  subject,  introduced  by  Mr.  Treanor,  Rev.  wm. 
relates  to  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  those  students  who  Adan- 
faithfully  and  punctually  discharge  their  religious 
duties.  I approve  of  the  suggestion  made  on  this 
point.  I think  if  religion  be  of  so  much  importance  as 
the  friends  of  the  College  have  admitted,  and  the  desire 
be  to  promote  its  interests  in  connexion  with  other 
subjects  in  this  place,  it  seems  a left-handed  way  of 
commending  it  to  attention  to  enact  that  those  shall  be 
liable  to  penalties  who  neglect  its  duties.  I do  not 
object  to  this  enactment  so  far  as  it  goes ; but  it  is  im- 
perfect. Rewards  should  be  introduced  as  well  as  penal- 
ties ; prizes  should  be  given  for  attainments  in  religious 
knowledge  as  well  as  in  other  Sciences.  The  fact  is, 
students  are  so  accustomed  to  look  forward  to  prizes 
and  emoluments  in  other  departments  of  study,  that 
when  they  turn  their  mind  to  the  subject  of  religion, 
they  find  that  a common  inducement  is  wanting  here, 
and  thus  religion  is  placed  in  a disadvantageous  posi- 
tion. All,  then,  we  ask  is,  that  religion  be  as  other 
subjects. 

4295.  Mr.  Gibson. — Does  it  not  strike  you  that  by 
your  plan  the  Dean  of  Residences  would  become  a Pro- 
fessor of  his  own  particular  religious  views? — He  is  the 
officer  to  teach  young  men  the  catechism  of  his  Church ; 
and  if  you  look  to  the  Statutes  you  will  see  that  the 
student  in  the  Boarding-house  is  liable  to  punishment  if 
he  neglects  to  attend  his  instruction.  He  is  a recognised 
Officer  of  the  College^  both  by  the  Statutes  and  the 
Queen’s  Warrant. 

4296.  He  is  recognised  as  holding  parental  authority, 
which  he  is  to  exercise  in  reference  to  matters  of 
religion,  in  the  case  of  young  men  who  come  here  not 
having  any  parent  or  guardian  ? — If  you  allow  me,  I 
will  refer  to  a Report  of  Dr.  Henry.  He  mentions, 

“ Although  being  by  Statute,  and  your  Majesty’s  War- 
rant, Collegiate  Officers.”  Parents  are  not  Collegiate 
Officers. 

4297.  The  Dean  of  Residences  is  a Collegiate  Officer, 
having  certain  duties  to  discharge,  but  he  is  not  a Pro- 
fessor of  Religion  in  connexion  with  the  College? — You 
may  call  him  by  whatever  name  you  please,  but  his 
duty  is  to  teach  the  young  men  under  his  care. 

4298.  He  is  the  pastor  of  the  students.  The  duties 
which  a pastor  has  to  perform  are  quite  different  from 
those  of  a Professor  of  the  College ; and  by  giving 
rewards  of  this  kind,  the  Deans  of  Residences  would 
convert  those  duties  into  Professorial  duties  ? — The 
young  men  enter  here  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  get 
education  in  religious  as  well  as  in  scientific  or  literary 
matters. 

4299.  The  duty  of  a pastor  is  to  give  religious 
instruction.  This  instruction  he  imparts  by  private 
conversation,  or  by  such  other  means  as  his  experience 
suggests ; but  to  give  rewards,  and  to  have  the  Deans 
of  Residences  lecturing,  formally,  on  religious  subjects 
in  the  College,  would  be  to  convert  them  into  Professors 
of  Dogmatic  Theology? — I understood  that  it  was 
arranged  between  the  Deans  of  Residences  and  the 
President,  what  hour  in  the  week  the  students  should 
attend  them,  and  be  catechised  by  them. 

4300.  That  is  part  of  the  pastoral  instruction  I,  have 

referred  to  ? — Perhaps  so.  I think  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  President,  in  reference  to  the  building  of  a Board- 
ing-house, is  worthy  of  consideration.  This  Qollege 
requires  such  an  appendage.  Cork  may  be  in  different 
circumstances.  Belfast  may  not  have  any  want  in  this 
respect ; but  Galway  College  cannot  get  on  successfully 
without  it.  I know  how  it  is  in  Belfast,  compared  with 
this  place.  Lodgings  there  are  much  cheaper 

4301.  Chairman Do  yon  consider  it  necessary  to 

enter  on  this  subject? — I do,  as  I consider  it  of  great 
importance.  Lodgings  in  Belfast  are  much  cheaper  than 
here,  and  I know  that  some  students  who  attended  here 
for  one  Session,  when  they  went  away,  did  not  return, 
but  went  to  Belfast  College,  assigning  as  a reason  the 
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The  expense  and  discomfort  of  Galway  lodging-houses.  I 
Queen’s  think  a house  could  be  built  and  furnished  at  a moderate 
r°nwiY  ’ exPense  to  meet  our  wants;  and  the  project  being  fairly 

t ' started,  could  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  almost  self- 

Rev.  Wm.  supporting.  I may  also  add,  I think  it  would  be 
Adair.  favorable  to  the  morality  of  the  students.  As  to  the 

claims  for  an  endowment  to  our  office,  I have  only  to 
say  a word  or  two.  I believe  there  is  but  one  opinion 
entertained  as  to  the  treatment  we  have  received.  I 
need  not  say  to  you  what  is  the  custom  and  common 
law  in  such  matters,  I need  not  prove  to  you  the  justice 
of  our  claims,  for  that  were  to  prove  what  no  one  dis- 
putes ; but  I have  just  to  state  the  fact,  that  at  the 
opening  of  these  Colleges,  we  were  appointed  to  offices 
that  involved  much  trouble  and  much  anxiety  of  mind. 
We  have  since  discharged  the  duties  of  our  office  with, 
at  least,  some  degree  of  faithfulness,  and  up  to  the 
present  have  received  no  remuneration.  Whether  these 
duties  are  to  be  considered  pastoral  or  otherwise,  they 
have  imposed  on  us  much  additional  trouble  and  anxiety. 
Had  it  been  intimated  to  us  when  the  offices  were  con- 
ferred, that,  in  the  case  of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  the 
usual  custom  in  reference  to  endowments  would  be  aban- 
doned, then  we  could  make  no  complaint ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  plainly  intimated  to  us  that  we  might 
expect  a fair  and  adequate  endowment.  Dr,  Cooke  was 
so  informed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Lord  Lieutenant, 
as  appears  in  the  Memorial  which  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  I got  a similar  intimation 
through  Dr.  Henry,  who  was  holding  daily  interviews 
with  his  Excellency  on  the  subject  of  the  Colleges.  I 
asked  Dr.  Henry  was  it  intended  to  endow  the  Deans 
of  Residences.  His  words  to  me  were — “ The  Govern- 
ment do  not  expect  to  get  nine  gentlemen  to  attend  to 
so  important  duties  without  remuneration.”  I brought 
our  case  under  the  notice  of  the  Visitors  at  their  last 
Visitation  here,  and  they  very  kindly,  indeed,  and 
respectfully  listened  to  ray  statements.  I shall  just  give 
you  their  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  it  was  expressed 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  I take  it  from  the  Times  of 
25th  December,  18 55.  It  was  copied  from  the  Galway 
Vindicator.  It  is  a very  short  but  faithful  report  of 
what  was  stated : — 

“ With  respect  to  the  complaint  made  by  the  Reverend 
gentleman  about  the  want  of  remuneration  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  that  was  a question  with  which  the  Visitors 
had  nothing  to  do ; it  was  not  their  province  to  interfere 
with  the  endowments  of  the  College.  Their  province  was 
exclusively  to  inquire  into  complaints,  and  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  the  College  was  founded,  were  strictly  and  fully 
complied  with.  The  position  advanced  by  the  Reverend 
gentleman  appeared  very  reasonable — indeed  unanswerable. 
Every  person  discharging  an  onerous  public  duty  was  en- 
titled to  remuneration ; but,  though  he  fully  admitted  the 
reasonableness  of  the  claim,  lie  regretted  to  say  that  he  could 
not  suggest  a remedy.” 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  our 
claims  are  reasonable,  in  fact,  unanswerable.  I am 
quite  sure  it  is  your  opinion  also.  You  have  a power 
that  the  Visitors  had  not.  It  rests  with  you  to 
recommend  a remedy.  I,  therefore,  confidently  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands,  assured  that  you  will 
strongly  urge  the  Government  to  come  back  to  first 
principles,  and  redress  our  wrongs.  I regret  to  say 
that  I have  reason  to  complain  of  the  students  under 
my  care,  in  reference  to  the  neglect  of  religious  duties. 
Things  have,  of  late,  been  getting  worse  in  this  respect. 
The  only  reason  I know  is,  that  at  one  time  it  was 
thought  the  Government  intended  to  uphold  the  office 
of  Dean  of  Residences,  and  enforce  attendance  upon 
his  teaching,  but  the  policy  pursued  in  reference  to  our 
promised  salary  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  a different 
opinion  : as  we  have  not  been  paid  for  our  services,  it  is 
thought  the  intention  is  to  dispense  with  them  alto- 
gether. I know  you  will  take  the  whole  case  into  con- 
sideration, and  recommend  what  your  own  wisdom  and 
sense  of  justice  approve  in  the  matter. 

4302.  Sir  T.  N.  Redington. — Did  you  bring  these 
cases  of  non-attendance  upon  your  religious  instruction 
before  the  Council  ? — I did  Dot ; it  would  be  needless 


Charles  Croker  King,  m.d.,  <fcc.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  Thf. 

and  Physiology,  further  examined.  College, 

4303.  Instead  of  my  recommendation  that  the  num-  Galway~ 
ber  of  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  delivered  to  ciw.croker 
Medical  students  be  reduced,  I wish  to  be  allowed  Kins- M D- 
to  substitute  a recommendation  that  the  University 
Examination  be  omitted,  if  the  student  have  attended 
a course  and  passed  an  Examination  on  that  subject  in 
one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  As  Dean  of  the  Medical 
Faculty,  I have  been  requested  by  the  Medical  Profes- 
sors to  state  that  they  do  not  altogether  concur  with 
me  in  the  suggestions  I have  made  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  College  Council. 


William  Luptoii,  a.m.,  Registrar,  further  examined. 

4304.  Chairman. — You  are  Registrar  of  this  College  ? , 

— I am,  my  Lord. 

4305.  Have  you  any  particular  statement  connected 
with  your  office  which  you  wish  to  bring  before  the 
Commissioners? — I have  nothing  to  state,  further  than 
to  call  attention  to  the  clause  of  the  Statutes  which 
regulates  the  duties  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  According  to  clause  vii.,  sec.  2,  the  Regis- 
trar is  to  take  charge  of  the  College  buildings  and 
property  during  the  vacation.  This  provision  seems  to 
the  Registrars  rather  severe,  particularly  as  they  have 
no  residences  in  the  Colleges,  or  any  official  duties  to 
discharge  during  the  College  vacation.  So  far  as  I am 
concerned,  I have  felt  no  inconvenience  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, because  the  Vice-President  resides  here  during  the 
vacation,  and  consequently  no  charge  is  thrown  upon 
me;  but  I am  of  opinion  that  the  clause  should  bo 
modified  in  some  shape.  With  respect  to  the  cur- 
riculum, having  gone  through  the  whole  course,  I wish 
to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors, that  I consider  it  almost  impracticable. 

4306.  Mr.  Price. — Did  you  find,  during  any  period 
of  your  course,  that  the  information  which  you  acquired 
in  some  subjects,  was  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  time 
you  were  obliged  to  devote  to  them  ? — My  attention 
was  distracted  from  other  subjects  to  which  I wished  to 
devote  myself. 

4307.  Mr.  Gibson. — Did  you  devote  your  attention 
to  any  particular  subject? — Yes;  I devoted  myself 
more  particularly  to  Mathematical  studies.  Yesterday, 
when  I made  a statement  on  the  part  of  the  Bursar, 
Librarian,  and  myself,  I made  an  observation  which 
might  be  misconstrued.  I stated  that  the  nature  of 
our  duties  was  such,  as  to  render  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  devote  ourselves  to  other  business.  I should 
have  said  that  our  duties  render  it  impossible  to  do 
so,  unless  we  obtained  assistance,  at  our  own  expense, 
to  discharge  a portion  of  our  duties.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  Officers  is  engaged  in  other  business  : 
but  he  is  obliged  to  have  an  assistant. 


John  E.  Richardson,  a.b.,  Librarian,  sworn  and 
examined. 

4308.  Chairman. — You  are  Librarian  of  this  College  ? Joimff.nich- 

—Yes.  _ _ ardstm,  a.u. 

4309.  13  there  any  matter  which  you  wish  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners? — I wish  to 
notice  the  Minute  of  the  Treasury,  with  reference  to 
the  purchase  of  books.  The  Minute  of  the  Treasury 
says,  that  bills  of  books  purchased  for  the  Library 
cannot  be  paid  until  each  of  these  bills  is  signed  by  the 
Professor  of  the  department,  for  the  use  of  which  the 
books  are  purchased,  and  by  the  President,  or  in  his 
absence,  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  College.  I wish  to 
state  to  the  Commissioners  my  opinion  that  that  rule  has 
caused  much  inconvenience;  and,  I think,  it  ought  to 
be  sufficient  to  have  these  bills  signed  by  the  Librarian, 
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and  countersigned  by  the  President,  or  in  his  absence, 
by  the  Vice-President. 

’ 4310.  Mr.  Price. — You  wish  that  the  signature  of 

the  Librarian  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  Pro- 
fessor 1 — -Yes ; because  I sometimes  find  it  Yery  difficult 
to  see  the  Professors  of  the  particular  departments. 


Philology,  all  Literary  men  are  agreed ; and  regarding  The 
the  utility  to  a British  student,  experience  in  late  Com-  Queen's 
petitive  Examinations  for  Civil  Appointments  in  India,  £olm;qe. 
supports  what  I have  said.  I would  suggest  that  a Pro-  WAY' 
fessorship  or  Lectureship  in  Sanscrit  be  founded  in 
each  of  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  one  Scholarship 
in  each  College,  value  £20. 


Arthur  Ireland,  Esq.,  Bursar,  sworn  and  examined. 

431 1.  Chairman. — Are  you  Bursar  of  this  College  ? 
— I am. 

4312.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  ? — None 
whatever ; I can  place  my  accounts  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  if  they  wish. 

4313.  The  Commissioners  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  examine  your  accounts,  as  they  are  audited  by  the 
Audit  Office,  and  as  no  complaints  have  been  made  as 
to  their  management  ? — Very  well,  my  Lord. 


John  O'Bebme  Crowe,  a.b.,  further  examined. 

4314.  I beg  to  state,  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
already  given,  that  I would  suggest  that  three  Scholar- 
ships, at  least,  in  the  Celtic  Languages,  be  founded  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway.  When  it  is  recollected  that  the 
three  Professors  of  Celtic  in  the  Queen’s  University 
represent,  perhaps,  seven  millions  of  a kindred  race, 
this  suggestion  will  not  be  considered  unreasonable. 
These  seven  millions  are  formed  of  the  aggregate  Celtic 
populations  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Armorica. 
But  further,  in  the  province  of  Connaught  alone  we 
have  upwards  of  half  a million  who  speak  nothing  but 
Irish.  Now,  if  the  Scholarships  I have 'suggested  were 
founded,  ihe  competition  which  would  necessarily  arise 
would  act  upon  the  country,  and  the  Irish  Language 
would,  in  a Literary  point  of  view,  receive  that  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves.  Independently  of  the  con- 
siderations here  advanced,  I conceive  that  the  benefits 
to  Philology,  from  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Celtic,  ought  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  induce  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Government  to  found  the  Scholarships  to  which 
I have  alluded.  I have  said  above  that  my  colleagues 
and  myself  represent  nearly  seven  millions  of  the  Celtic 
race.  By  this  statement  I ignore  the  labors  of  the 
Professors  of  Irish  in  Dublin,  Maynooth,  and  in  the 
Catholic  University.  My  reason  for  doing  so  is  the 
exceedingly  small  class  represented  by  these  Professors. 
Again,  as  to  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Armorica,  I believe 
that  in  these  countries  there  is  not  a single  Professor  of 
Celtic.  If  I had  a class  in  this  College,  I should  give 
lectures  in  these  various  dialects,  as  well  as  in  Irish. 
The  value  of  the  Scholarships  should  be  about  £15  or 
£20,  and  each  of  the  three  Colleges  should  have  these 
foundations.  The  allusions  which  I have  made  in  my 
evidence,  already  given,  to  the  importance  of  having 
Sanscrit  taught  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  will  not,  I trust, 
be  lost.  Both  in  reference  to  Philology,  andspecial  utility 
to  a British  student,  a knowledge  of.  the  Sanscrit  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  is  most  valuable.  Regarding 


Augustus  Bensbach,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, further  examined. 

4315.  Chairman. — Can  you  state  what  connexion  Aigustus 
exists  between  the  Professors  of  this  College  and  other  ^baa, 
Institutions  in  the  Town  of  Galway  1 — Since  the  Pro- 
fessors  were  appointed  to  this  College,  it  has  been  their 
object  not  to  confine  their  energies  merely  to  forward- 
ing education  within  the  walls  of  the  College ; but  they 

have  extended  the  sphere  of  their  action  to  the  Town 
and  neighbourhood.  They  have  given  lectures  at  the 
Mechanics  Institution  on  several  occasions  •,  and  they 
have  brought  themselves  into  close  connexion  with  the 
middle  classes  of  the  Town  of  Galway.  Through  their 
exertions,  the  Royal  Galway  Institution,  which,  when 
the  Professors  took  the  matter  into  consideration,  only 
numbered  eleven  members,  now  has  above  100  members 
of  the  better  class.  I may  mention  that  a few  days 
ago,  when  the  new  officers  were  chosen,  five  of  the 
Professors  stood  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  were  elected 
members  of  the  council.  In  this  Institution  lectures 
are  delivered,  corresponding  with  the  College  Session, 
and  Scientific  andLiterarypapersare  read  and  discussed. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  two  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  town  proposed  and  seconded  a resolution, 
expressing  for  the  Professors  of  this  College  sentiments 
of  the  highest  esteem,  and  thanking  them  for  the 
energy  they  had  displayed  in  improving  the  Royal 
Galway  Institution. 

4316.  Mr.  Gibson. — Is  there  any  Society  formed 
among  the  students  for  the  purposes  of  general  improve- 
ment ? — There  is  a Society  formed  for  that  purpose. 


William  Lwpton,  a.m .,  Registrar,  further  examined. 

A Society  of  this  description  exists  under  the  sane-  wwiam 
tion  of  the  College  Council.  Lupion,\.n. 

4317 .  Chairman. — What  is  the  name  of  this  Society  ? 

— The  Queen’s  College  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

The  Vice-President  requires,  some  few  days  before  the 
meeting  of  this  Society,  to  be  apprized  of  the  nature  of 
the  papers  to  be  read.  The  Commissioners  are  aware 
that  about  a year  and  a-half  ago  a Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Legal  education 
in  England.  I believe  some  measure  will  soon  be 
brought  before  Parliament  to  carry  out  the  views  sug- 
gested in  its  Report ; and  I would  throw  it  out  to  the 
Commissioners  whether  some  suggestion  might  not  be 
offered  which  would  lead  to  increased  advantages  being 
held  out  to  the  students  connected  with  the  Law  Schools 
in  these  Colleges. 
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X. Act  of  Parliament  Enabling  Her  Majesty 

to  Endow  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

ANNO  OCTAVO  Ss  NONO 

VICTORIES  REGIN M. 

CAP.  LX VI. 

Act  An  Act  to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  endow  new  Colleges 
Enabling  for  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Ireland.  [31st 

July,  1845.] 

to  Endow  < For  the  better  Advancement  of  Learning  among  all 
Queen's  Classes  of  Her  Majesty’s  Subjects  in  Ireland ,’  be  it 
Colleges,  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and 

with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 

Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that,  in 
case  Her  Majesty  shall  he  pleased  by  Letters  Patent 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  to  found  one  or  more 
new  Colleges  lor  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Ire- 
land, the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
the  time  being  shall  be  empowered,  by  Warrant  under 
the  hands  of  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to  charge  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  (after 
providing  lor  all  preceding  charges,  and  in  preference  to 
all  future  charges),  and  to  direct  to  be  issued  or  paid 
thereout  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  be  needed  by  the 
Trustees  hereinafter  mentioned  for  pm-chasing  or  pro- 
viding lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  for  the  use 
of  such  College  or  Colleges,  and  for  the  necessary  build- 
ings, with  the  appurtenances  thereof,  and  for  establish- 
ing and  furnishing  the  same,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of 
One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  in  the  whole. 

II.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland  for  the  time  being  shall  be 
Trustees  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  providing,  as 
hereinafter  mentioned,  any  buildings,  lands,  tenements, 
or  hex-editaments  that  may  be  necessary  for  the  said 
Colleges  and  the  sites  thereof,  and  the  pi-emises  to  be 
occupied  thei-ewitlii-espectively,  and  for  erecting  thei-eon 
suitable  buildings,  and  for  repairing,  enlarging,  and  im- 
proving the  same  from  time  to  time,  and  for  upholding 
and  furnishing  the  same  from  time  to  time,  for  the  use 
of  the  said  Colleges  respectively. 

III.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  for  the  pui-poses  of  this 
Act  the  said  Commissioners  of  Public  Woi’ks  in  Ireland 
for  the  time  being,  and  then-  successors,  shall  be  a Coi- 
poi-ation  by  the  name  or  style  of  “The  Commissionei-s 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,”  and  by  that  name,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  have  pei-petual  succession  and 
a common  seal,  to  be  by  them  made,  and  from  time  to 
time  altered  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  shall  and  may 
sue  and  be  sued,  plead  or  be  impleaded,  in  all  Courts 
and  before  all  Justices  and  others,  and  in  that  capacity 
shall  be  deemed  promotei-s  of  the  undertaking  authorized 
to  be  executed  by  this  Act. 

IV.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  order  to  enable  the 
said  Commissionoi-s  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  to 
purchase  and  provide  the  buildings,  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments,  which  may  be  required  for  the  said 
Colleges  and  the  sites  thex-eof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Commissioners,  with  the  approval  of  the  Cornmis- 
sionei-s  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasm-y,  to  contract  and  agx-ec 
with  any  person  or  persons,  or  body  or  bodies  corporate, 
for  the  purchase  or  renting  of  any  buildings,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  required  for  such  Colleges  or 
the  sites  tlxex-eof,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  any  sub- 
sisting leases,  terms,  estates,  or  intex-ests  thex-ein  or 
chai-ges  thex-eon ; and  the  buildings,  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments  so  contx-acted  and  agx-ecd  for  shall  be 
conveyed,  assigned,  or  demised  to  or  in  trust  for  Ilex- 
Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  succcssox-s,  in  such  manner  and 


form  as  the  said  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Trea-  Act 
sury  shall  dix-ect.  Enabling 

V.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  “ Lands  Clauses  Con-  Ujesty 

solidation  Act,  1845,”  shall  be  incorporated  with  this  to  Endow 
Act,  except  the  clauses  with  x-espect  to  the  purchase  and  r"'nE_, 
taking  of  lands  otherwise  than  by  agreement ; provided  college. 
always,  that  all  things  by  the  said  Act  requix-ed  or  au-  - — 

thorized  to  be  done  by  the  promotex-s  of  the  undertaking 

may  be  done  by  any  two  ot  the  Commissioners  of  Pub- 
lic Works  in  Ireland,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Pier  Majesty’s  Treasury,  in  the  cases 
provided  by  this  Act. 

VI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  if  they  shall  be  so 
dix-ected  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s,  Trea- 
sury to  employ  the  County  Surveyor,  or  any  other  com- 
petent Sux-veyor  or  Architect,  to  make  a survey  and 
estimate  of  any  of  the  said  proposed  wox-ks,  and  to  pre- 
paid such  plan,  section,  or  specification  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  send  the  same  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  for  their  approval ; and  if 
the  said  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Tx-easury  shall 
think  fit  to  authorize  the  work  in  any  such  plau,  section, 
or  specification,  or  any  modification  thex-eof  which  they 
may  think  proper,  to  be  undertaken,  they  shall,  by 
wax-rant  under  their  hands,  dix-ect  the  said  Commission- 
ers  of  Public  Works  to  execute  such  work  at  and  for  an 
amount  not  exceeding  a sum  to  be  specified  in  such 
Wari-ant;  and  the  said  Commissionei-s  of  Public  Works 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  such  Warrant,  forthwith  cause  the 
construction  of  the  work  mentioned  therein  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

VII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  Commissionei-s 
of  Public  Wox-ks  shall  cause  detailed  accounts  in 
writing  of  them  proceedings  under  this  Act,  of  the 
several  sums  received  by  them  as  such  Commissioners 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  sums  expended 
by  them  for  such  purposes,  and  the  mode  of  such  ex- 
penditure, and  the  sevex-al  works  made  or  in  progress 
under  this  Act,  to  be  made  up  to  the  Thirty-first  day  of 
December  in  each  year ; and  sueli  accounts  shall  be  laid 
befox-e  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  six  weeks 
thereafter,  if  Pax-liament  be  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  then 
within  six  weeks  after  the  fii-st  meeting  of  Parliament 
subsequent  to  the  Thii-ty-first  day  oi  December  ; and  the 
said  Commissioners  shall,  as  often  as  they  shall  be  re- 
quired so  to  do  by  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  transmit  to.  the  said  Commissioners  of  the 
Tx-easury  like  accounts  made  ixp  to  such  period  as  the 
said  Commissioners  of  the  Treasm-y  shall  direct ; and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Tx-easuxy  to  give  such  directions  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  defining  the  duties  of  the  said  Coxnmis- 
sionei-s  of  Public  Works  in  the  execution  of  this  Act; 
and  the  said  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  shall 
observe  all  such  dix-ections  as  aforesaid  which  shall  fx-om 
time  to  time  be  signified  to  them  by  the  said  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury. 

VIII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  several  enactments 
contained  in  an  Act  passed  in  the  Second  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  intituled,  An  Act  for  the 
Extension  and  Promot  ion  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland, 
which  aftect  or  relate  to  any  action  or  suit  to  be  com- 
menced against  the  Commissioners  for  the  execution  of 
the  last-x-ecited  Act,  or  their  Secretary,  or  any  pex-son  or 
persons,  for  any  thing  done  by  virtue  of  or  in  pursuance 
of  the  last-x-ecited  Act,  or  any  proceedings  in  any  such 
action  or  suit,  or  any  limitation  of  time  for  the  com- 
mencing thereof,  or  any  costs  thereof,  or  any  evidence 
to  be  given  thex-ein,  or  any  notice  of  action  or  suit  or 
satisfaction  or  tender  thereof,  or  any  action  or  suit  to  be 
commenced  by  the  said  Commissionei-s,  or  any  proceed- 
ings therein,  or  the  said  Commissionei-s  suing  or  being 
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Act  suecT  in  tlie  name  of  their  Secretary,  or  any  abatement 
ENHerN°  01  <^scont,inuance  of  any  such  action  or  suit,  or  to  the 
Majesty  Court  in  which,  or  to  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which, 
to  Endow  any  such  action  or  suit  shall  he  brought  against  the  said 
Qotsen's  Commissioners,  collectively  or  individually,  or  their 
Colleges.  Secretary,  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  and  extend  to  any 
action  or  suit  to  be  commenced  against  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  in  Ireland , or  their  Secretary, 
or  any  person  or  persons,  for  any  thing  done  by  virtue 
of  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  to  any  proceedings  in 
any  such  action  or  suit,  or  to  the  limitation  of  tune 
for  the  commencing  thereof,  or  to  any  costs  thereof, 
or  to  any  notice  of  any  such  action  or  suit,  or  to 
any  evidence  to  be  given  therein,  or  to  any  action  or 
suit  to  be  commenced  by  the  said  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works  in  the  execution  of  this  Act,  or  on 
account  of  or  hi  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  to  any  pro- 
ceedings in  any  such  action  or  suit,  or  to  the  said  Com- 
missioners suing  or  being  sued  in  the  name  of  their  Sec- 
retary for  the  time  being,  or  to  any  abatement  or  dis- 
continuance of  any  such  action  or  suit,  or  to  the  Court 
in  which,  or  to  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  any 
such  action  or  suit  shall  be  brought  against  the  said 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  collectively  or  indivi- 
dually, or  against  their  Secretary. 

IX.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  College  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  alien, 
mortgage,  charge,  or  demise  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  to  which  it  may  become  entitled,  unless 
with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  except  by  way  of  lease  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty-one  years  from  the  time  when  such  lease 
shall  be  made,  in  and  by  which  there  shall  be  received 
and  made  payable,  during  the  whole  of  the  term  thereby 
granted,  the  best  yearly  rent  that  can  reasonably  be 
gotten  for  the  same,  without  any  fine  or  foregift. 

X.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  no  Col- 
lege shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  or 
deemed  to  be  within  the  provisions  thereof,  unless  it  be 
declared  and  provided,  in  and  by  the  Letters  Patent 
constituting  such  College,  that  the  Visitor  or  Visitors  of 
the  said  College  shall  be  such  person  or  persons  as  it 
shall  please  Her  Majesty,  Her  hems  and  successors,  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint,  by  any  Warrant  or  Warrants 
under  the  Sign  Manual,  to  execute  the  office  of  Visitor; 
and  that  all  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances  concern- 
ing the  government  and  discipline  of  such  Colleges  shall 
be  made  or  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and 
successors ; and  that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and 
Professors  shall  hold  their  several  offices  diming  the 
pleasure  of  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors ; and 
that  the  sole  power  of  appointing  the  President  and 
Vice-President  shall  be  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  Her 
hems  and  successors,  and  that  the  power  of  appointing 
the  Professors  shall  be  vested  in  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs 
and  successors,  until  the  end  of  the  year  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-eight,  and  afterwards  as 
shall  be  otherwise  provided  by  Parliament,  or  in  default 
of  any  provision  to  the  contrary,  in  Her  Majesty,  Her 
hems  and  successors. 

XI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  all  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and 
Ordinances  which  shall  be  made  or  approved  from  time 
to  time  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors,  con- 
cerning the  government  and  discipline  of  the  said  Col- 
leges respectively,  which  shall  be  in  force  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  session  of  Parliament,  and  which  shall 
not  have  been  before  that  time  laid  before  Parliament, 
shall  from  time  to  time,  within  six  weeks  after  the  be- 
ginning of  every  such  session,  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  principal 
Secretaries  of  State. 

XII.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  shall  be  empowered,  by  War- 
rant under  the  hands  of  any  three  or  more  of  them,  to 
charge  the  said  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  said  United 
Kingdom  (after  providing  for  all  preceding  charges,  but 
having  preference  for  all  future  charges),  and  to  direct 
to  be  issued  or  paid  thereout  by  four  equal  quarterly 
payments,  on  the  Fifth  day  of  January,  the  Fifth  day  of 
April,  the  Fifth  day  of  July,  and  the  Tenth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  every  year,  such  sums  of  money  as  shall  be 


needed  for  defraying  the  several  stipends  which  shall  be  act 
by  Her  Majesty  appointed  to  be  paid  to  the  President  Enabling 
and  Vice-President  and  to  such  Professors  in  the  several  mHer 
faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Physic,  as  shall  be  from  time  ,To Endow 
to  time  established  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  sue-  The 
cessors,  and  to  the  Bursar,  Registrar,  Librarian,  and  Queen’s 
other  office  bearers  and  servants  in  each  of  the  said  Col-  CoLLEGES- 
leges,  and  for  defraying  the  expense  of  such  prizes  and 
exhibitions  as  shall  be  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and 
successors,  awarded  for  the  encouragement  and  reward 
of  students  in  each  of  the  said  Colleges,  not  exceeding 
in  any  one  year  the  sum  of  Seven  Thousand  Pounds  for 
every  such  College,  or  the  sum  of  Twenty-one  Thousand 
Pounds  in  the  whole,  the  first  instalment  for  each  Col- 
lege to  become  due  and  payable  on  such  of  the  said 
quarterly  days  of  payment  as  shall  first  happen  next 
after  the  grant  of  the  Letters  Patent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  College. 

XIII.  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted,  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  Professors  in  each  of  the  said  Colleges, 
in  addition  to  the  stipends  with  which  they  shall  be  so 
respectively  endowed,  to  demand  and  receive  from  the 
students  in  the  said  Colleges  such  reasonable  fees  for 
attendance  on  their  lectures,  and  for  the  Bursar  of  the 
College  to  collect  from  the  said  students,  on  behalf  of 
the  said  College,  such  reasonable  fees  for  Matriculation 
and  other  Collegiate  proceedings,  as  shall  be  from  time 
to  time  provided  by  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances 
so  to  be  made  or  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs 
and  successors,  as  aforesaid. 

XIV.  And  for  the  better  enabling  every  student  in 
the  said  Colleges  to  receive  religious  instruction  accord- 
ing to  the  creed  which  he  professes  to  hold,  be  it  enacted, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  and  Pro- 
fessors or  other  Governing  Body  of  each  of  the  said 
Colleges  which  shall  be  constituted  in  and  by  the  said 
Letters  Patent  to  assign  Lecture  Rooms  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  such  College,  wholly  or  hi  part,  for  the  use  ot 
such  religious  teachers  as  shall  be  recognised  by  such 
Governing  Body,  subject  in  each  case  to  the  approval  of 
Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors;  and  also,  subject 
to  the  like  approval,  to  make  rules  concerning  the  days 
and  times  when  such  religious  instruction  shall  be  given 
therein,  and  for  securing  that  the  same  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  general  discipline  of  the  College : Provided 
always,  that  no  student  shall  be  compelled  by  any  rule 
of  the  College  to  attend  any  theological  lecture  or  reli- 
gious instruction  other  than  is  approved  by  his  parents 
or  guardians,  and  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  ad- 
ministered to  any  pemon  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  be 
admitted  a student  of  any  such  College,  or  to  hold  any 
office  therein,  or  to  partake  of  any  advantage  or  privi- 
lege thereof ; but  this  proviso  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
prevent  the  making  of  regulations  for  securing  the  due 
attendance  of  the  students  for  Divine  worship  at  such 
Church  or  Chapel  as  shall  be  approved  by  then-  parents 
or  guardians  respectively. 

XV.  And  for  the  better  government  of  the  students 
in  the  said  Colleges,  be  it  enacted,  that  no  student 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  any  of  the  said  Colleges 
unless  he  shall  dwell  with  his  parent  or  guardian,  or  with 
some  near  relation  or  friend  selected  by  his  parent  ox- 
guardian  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  College, 
or  with  a Tutor  or  Master  of  a Boarding-house  licensed 
by  the  President  of  the  College  as  hei-einafter  provided, 
or  in  a Hall  founded  and  endowed  for  the  reception  of 
students  and  recognised  by  the  College  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

XVI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  person  who  is 
desirous  of  being  licensed  as  a Tutor  or  Master  of  a 
Boarding-house  in  any  of  the  said  Colleges  shall  apply 
in  writing  under  his  hand  to  the  President  of  the 
College  for  his  license ; and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  to  i-equire  of  any  such 
applicant  such  testimonials  of  character  and  fitness  for 
the  office  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  him ; and  the  appli- 
cation shall  specify  the  house  or  houses  belonging  to  or 
occupied  by  the  applicant,  and  intended  by  him  for  the 
reception  of  students,  and  the  number  of  students  who 
may  be  conveniently  lodged  and  boai-ded  therein,  and 
also  the  pi-ovision  or  regulation  proposed  to  be  made  for 
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Act  securing  to  the  said  students  the  means  of  due  attendance 
Enabling  upon  such  religious  instruction  and  Divine  worship  as 
Her  m ije  approved  by  his  parents  and  guardians  and  re- 
toEnuow  cognised  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College,  and 
The  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  in  his 
Queen’s  c];scrcti0n,  to  grant  or  withhold  the  license  for  the  Aca- 
Colleg’  . demicaj  year  t]ien  current  or  then  next  ensuing;  and 
every  such  license  shall  be  registered  in  the  archives  of 
the  College,  and  shall  enure  until,  the  end  of  the  Acade- 
mical year  in  which  it  shall  be  registered,  and  shall  then 
be  of  no  force  unless  renewed  in  like  maimer,  but  shall 
be  revocable  at  any  time,  and  may  be  forthwith  revoked 
by  the  President  of  the  College  in  case  of  any  misbeha- 
viour of  such  Tutor  or  Master  of  a Boarding-house,  or 
of  the  students  under  his  care,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  President  and  a majority  of  the  Professors  of  the 
College,  ought  to  be  punished  by  immediate  revocation 


Governing  Body  of  the  College,  and  until  Her  Majesty,  Act 
Her  heirs  and  successors,  shall  have  signified  Her  or  their  Enabling 
approval  of  the  regulations  according  to  which  such  majesty 
gift  is  to  be  applied.  to  Endow 

XX.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  such  College  nTuE„ 
which  shall  be  established  and  endowed  under  this  Act  colleges. 

shall  once  at  least  in  every  year,  and  also  whenever  

Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be  signilied  in  that  behalf, 

report  to  Her  Majesty  their  proceedings ; and  a copy 
of  every  such  Report  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  within  six  weeks  after  the  same  shall  have 
been  made,  if  Parliament  be  then  sitting,  or  if  not,  then 
within  six  weeks  next  after  the  next  Meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

XXI.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  this  Act  may  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  in  this 
Session  of  Parliament. 


of  such  license. 

XVH.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  person  whomsoever  having  power  to  make  an  abso- 
lute disposition  thereof  to  give,  grant,  devise,  bequeath, 
or  assure,  by  any  deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  suffi- 
cient in  law  to  create  or  convey  an  estate  therein,  any 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  or  any 
estate  therein,  or  any  interest  arising  thereout,  or  any 
money,  chattels,  and  effects,  to  any  trustee  or  trustees 
willing  to  accept  the  trust,  or  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland  and 
their  successors,  in  trust  for  founding  and  endowing 
Halls  for  the  reception  of  students  in  any  of  the  said 
Colleges,  and  by  such  deed,  will,  or  instrument  to 
establish  rules  or  to  specify  the  authority  for  establishing 
rules  to  be  observed  by  students  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  such  foundation,  and  to  specify  the  authority  by 
which  the  observance  of  such  rules  is  to  be  enforced : 
Provided  always,  that  no  such  Hall  shall  be  recognized 
by  any  of  the  said  Colleges  unless  the  instrument  of 
foundation  shall  provide  that  such  rules,  and  also  the 
appointment  from  time  to  time  of  the  Principal  or  other 
person  holding  chief  authority  in  such  Hall,  shall  be  of 
no  force  until  allowed  by  the:  person  or  persons  appointed 
or  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid  by  Her  Majesty,  Her 
heirs  and  successors,  to  execute  the  office  of  V isitor  of 
the  said  College. 

XYHI.  And  for  the  encouragement  of  persons 
willing  to  found  and  endow  Halls  for  the  reception  of 
students  in  the  said  Colleges  as  aforesaid,  be  it  declared 
and  enacted,  that  if  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, shall  be  pleased  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Ireland , to  incorporate  any  number  of  persons 
willing  to  found  and  endow  any  such  Hall  or  Halls  as 
aforesaid,  such  Incorporated  Hall  shall  be  deemed  a 
Public  Work  for  the  promotion  of  which  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  may  make  loans 
within  the  meaning  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  intituled  An  Act  for 
the  Extension  and  Promotion  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  and  of  all  Acts  passed  or  to  be  passed  for  the 
amendment  thereof ; and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  to  make 
loans  to  such  incorporated  bodies  respectively  for  the 
extension  and  promotion  of  such  foundations  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  last  recited  Acts. 

XIX.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  person  whomsoever  having  power  to  make  an  abso- 
lute disposition  thereof  to  give,  grant,  devise,  bequeath, 
or  assure,  bv  any  deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  suffi- 
cient in  law  to  create  or  convey  an  estate  therein,  any 
messuages,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  or  any 
estate  therein,  or  interest  arising  thereout,  or  any 
money,  chattels,  and  effects,  to  any  trustee  or  trustees 
willing  to  accept  the  trust,  or  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  in  Ireland , and 
their  successors,  in  trust  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing lectures  or  other  forms  of  religious  instruction  for 
the  use  of  such  students  of  the  said  Colleges  respectively 
as  shall  be  desirous  of  receiving  the  same,  subject  to  such 
regulations  consistent  with  the  intentions  of  tho  donor 
thereof,  as  shall  be  made  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
College,  and  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and 
successors:  Provided  always,  that  no  such  gift  shall 
take  effect  until  it  shall  have  been  accepted  by  the 


II.  Letters  Patent  Founding  each  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges. 

Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  First 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Eettem 
Faith,  and  soforth,  to  all  unto  whom  these  presents  folding 
shall  come,  greeting  : Whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  The 
in  the  Session  of  Parliament  holden  in  the  eighth  and  Queen’s 
ninth  year  of  Our  reign,  intituled  “ An  Act  to  enable  0L^^ES» 
Her  Majesty  to  endow  new  Colleges  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  in  Ireland,”  it  was  enacted,  that  in 
case  We  should  be  pleased,  by  Letters  Patent  under  the 
Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  to  found  one  or  more  new  Colleges 
for  the-advancement  of  learning  in  Ireland,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Our  Treasury  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  time  being,  should  be  em- 
powered by  warrant,  under  the  hands  of  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  to  charge  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
said  United  Kingdom,  and  to  direct  to  be  issued  and 
paid  thereout  such  sum  of  money  as  should  be  needed 
by  the  trustees  in  the  said  Act  mentioned  for  purchasing 
or  providing  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  for 
the  use  of  such  College  or  Colleges,  and  for  the  neces- 
sary buildings,  with  the  appurtenances  thereof,  and  for 
establishing  and  furnishing  the  same,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  the  whole; 
and  whereas  the  establishment  of  a new  College  at 

* in  the  province  of* would  be  of  great  public 

advantage,  and  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing in  Ireland : Know  ye  therefore,  that  We,  of  Our 
special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Councillor,  William  Lord  Heytesbury, 

Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Honorable  Military 
Order  of  the  Bath,  Our  Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  Our 
letter  under  Our  privy  signet  and  Royal  Sign  Manual, 
bearing  date  at  Our  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the  nineteenth 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Our  reign,  and  now  enrolled  in 
the  rolls  of  Our  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland, 
have  willed,  ordained,  constituted,  declared,  and  ap- 
pointed, and  by  these  presents  for  Us,  Our  hems  and 
successors,  do  will,  ordain,  constitute,  declare,  and  ap- 
point that  in  or  near  the* in  Our  province  of* 

in  Ireland,  there  shall  and  may  be  erected  and  estab- 
lished one  perpetual  College  for  Students  in  Arts,  Law, 

Physic,  and  other  useful  learning,  which  College  shall 

be  called  by  the  name  of  Queen’s  College,* and 

shall  consist  of  one  President,  one  Vice-President,  and 
such  number  of  Professors  in  Arts,  Law,  and  Physic, 
not  exceeding  twelve  in  number,  as  shall  be  appointed 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  herein- 
before in  part  recited.  And  We  do  by  these  presents, 
for  Us,  Our  heirs,  and  successors,  will,  declare,  and  estab- 
lish that  the  President,  Vice  President  and  Professors 
of  the  said  College,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  shall 
be  one  distinct  and  separate  Body  Politic  and  Corporate 
in  deed  and  name,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  Pre- 
sident, Vice-President,  and  Professors  of  Queen’s 

College,* and  that  by  the  same  name  they  shall 

* Names  inserted. 
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First  have  perpetual  succession  and  a common  seal,  and  that 
Patent*  an^  ^eir  successors  shall  from  time  to  time  have  full 

Founding  power  to  break,  alter,  make  new,  and  change  such  common 
■ The  seal  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  and  as  shall  be  found  ex- 
Coeleges  Pe^er*t ; and  that  by  the  same  name  the  said  President, 
&c.  ’ Vice-President,  and  Professors,  and  their  successors, 

from  time  to  time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  shall  be  a 

Body  Politic  and  Corporate  in  deed  and  in  law,  and  be 
able  and  capable  to  have,  take,  receive,  hold,  possess, 
enjoy,  and  retain,  and  We  do  hereby  for  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors,  give  and  grant  full  authority  and  free 
license  to  them  and  their  successors,  by  the  name  afore- 
said, notwithstanding  any  Statute  or  Statutes  of  Mort- 
main, to  have,  take,  receive,  hold,  possess,  enjoy,  and 
retain  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  said  College  all  and 
every  messuages,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  and  heredita- 
ments, of  what  kind,  nature,  or  quality  soever,  for  the  use 
of  the  said  College,  so  as  that  such  messuages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, rents,  and  hereditaments  do  not  exceed  in  yearly 
value  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  above  all  charges ; 
and  moreover  to  take,  purchase,  acquire,  have,  hold,  enjoy, 

receive, possess,  andretain,notwithstandingany  such  Sta- 
tute or  Statutes  to  the  contrary,  all  or  any  goods,  chattels, 
charitable  and  other  contributions,  gifts,  and  benefactions 
whatsoever;  and  that  the  said  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Professors,  and  their  successors  by  the  same 
name,  shall  and  may  be  able  and  capable  in  law  to  sue 
and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be 
answered,  in  all  or  in  any  Court  or  Courts  of  record  and 
places  of  judicature  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  all  and  singular  actions, 
causes,  pleas,  suits,  matters,  and  demands  whatsoever, 
of  what  nature,  or  sort  soever,  in  as  large,  ample,  and 
beneficial  manner  and  form  as  any  other  Body  Politic 
and  Corporate,  or  any  other  our  liege  subjects,  being 
persons  able  and  capable  in  law,  may  or  can  have,  fake, 
purchase,  receive,  hold,  possess,  enjoy,  retain,  sue,  im- 
plead, or  answer,  or  be  sued,  impleaded,  or  answered  in 
any  manner  whatsoever.  And  We  do  hereby  for  Our- 
selves, Our  heirs  and  successors,  will,  order,  and  direct 
that  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  Professors  of 
the  said  College,  and  their  successors  and  also  the 
students  admitted  to  the  said  College,  and  the  office- 
bearers and  servants  thereof,  shall  be  regulated  and 

governed  according  to  theStatutes,  Rules, and  Ordinances 

of  the  said  College,  which  S tatutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances 
shall  be  framed,  made,  and  approved  of  by  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors,  and  shall  and  may,  all,  every,  and  any 
of  them,  be  revoked,  repealed,  changed,  augmented, 
altered,  or  made  new,  as  to  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors, 
from  time  to  time  shall  seem  meet  and  expedient ; and 
all  and  singular  which  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordi- 
nances, so  to  be  framed,  made,  and  approved  of  as  afore- 
said, \V  e do,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  charge 
and  command  to  be  strictly  and  inviolably  observed, 
kept,  and  performed  from  time  to  time,  so  long  as  they 
shall,  respectively,  remain  in  full  vigour  and  effect,  under 
the  penalties  to  be  thereby  or  therein  inflicted  or  con- 
tained. And  in  order  the  better  to  carry  Our  will  and 
intention  into  execution  in  this  behalf  We  have  made, 
assigned,  nominated,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by 
those  presents,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  do 
make,  assign,  nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  Our  be- 
loved*  first  and  modern  President  of  the  aforesaid 

College ; and  Our  beloved* to  be  the  first  and  mo- 

dern Vice-President  of  the  said  College.  And  We  do 
hereby  further  will,  declare,  and  direct  that  the  future 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  said  College 
shall  be  appointed  by  writing  under  the  sign  manual  by 
Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors ; and  that  the  Professors 
of  the  said  College  shall,  until  the  end  of  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  be  appointed 
by  writing  under  the  sign  manual  by  Us,  Our  heirs  or 
successors,  and  afterwards  as  shall  be  otherwise  provided 
by  Parliament,  or  in  default  of  any  provision  to  the 
contrary,  by  writing  as  aforesaid  under  the  sign  manual 
by  Us,  Our  heirs  or  successors.  And  We  do  hereby 

further  will,  declare,  and  direct  that  the  said* and 

* and  such  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to 

the  said  respective  offices  of  President,  Vice-President, 

* Names  inserted. 


and  Professors  of  the  said  College,  shall  hold  and  be  Ftrst 
continued  in  their  offices,  respectively,  during  the  plea-  Betters 
sure  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors.  And  We  do  hereby  J>AT!:‘vr’ 

further  will,  direct,  and  appoint  that  the  said* and  °TnRN° 

* so  nominated  to  be  President  and  Vice-President  Queen's 

of  the  said  College,  and  all  person  or  persons  who  t'0L^EGIiS, 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  nominated  and  appointed  c~ 
to  be  President,  Vice-President,  or  Professors  of 
the  said  College,  shall,  before  he,  they,  or  any  of 
them  shall  bo  admitted  to  the  exercise  or  execution 
of  any  of  the  said  offices,  respectively,  make  and 
subscribe  before  one  of  our  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 

said* or  before  the  assistant-barrister  of  the  county 

of* a solemn  declaration  for  the  true  and  faithful 

execution  of  such  office,  and  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  the  duties  thereof.  And  we  do  hereby  further  will, 
declare,  and  direct  that  all  Visitorial  power  and  autho- 
rity of  the  said  College  shall  be  exercised  by  such  person 
or  persons  as  We,  Our  hens  or  successors  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint,  by  warrant  or  warrants  under  the 
sign  manual  to  execute  the  office  of  Visitors  or  Visitor. 

And  we  do  also,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  grant 
and  declare  that  these  Our  Letters  Patent,  or  the  enrol- 
ment or  exemplification  thereof,  shall  be  in  all  things 
good,  firm,  valid,  and  effectual  in  law,  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  same ; and  shall  be 
taken,  construed,  and  adjudged,  in  all  Our  Courts  or 
elsewhere,  in  the  most  favorable  and  beneficial  sense, 
and  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  said  College,  any  mis- 
recital,  non-recital,  omission,  defect,  imperfection,  matter, 
or  thing  whatsoever  notwithstanding.  And  that  these 
presents  shall  be  in  due  manner  made  and  sealed  with 
Our  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  without  fine  or  fee,  great  or 
small,  to  Us  in  our  Hanaper  or  elsewhere,  to  Our  use 
anyways  to  be  rendered,  made,  or  paid.  And  lastly, 

We  do  hereby  promise  and  declare  for  Us,  Our  heirs 
and  successors,  that  We  and  they  shall  and  will,  at  all 
times  hereafter,  give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  Professors,  and  their  succes- 
sors, such  other  reasonable  powers  and  authorities  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  better  government  thereof,  and 
the  more  effectual  execution  of  the  premises.  In  witness 
whereof,  We  have  caused  those  Our  Letters  to  be  made 
Patent.  Witness,  William  Baron  Ileytesbury,  Our  Lieu- 
tenant-General and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  at 
Dublin,  the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Our  reign. 

Enrolled  in  the  Office  of  the  Rolls  of  Her  Majesty’s 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,  the  third  day  of 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

William  Webb,  F.S.P.R. 


III. — Letters  Patent  Increasing  the  number 
of  Professors  in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
and  constituting  Statutes,  &c.,  for  the 
Government  and  Discipline  of  the  same. 

Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King-  Second 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  -Letters 
the  Faith,  and  soforth,  to  all  unto  whom  these  presents 
shall  come,  Greeting  : Whereas  by  Letters  Patent,  isgVom- 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  Ireland,  bearing  date  at.  Dublin  BER  0F 
the  thirtieth  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred  and  forty-five,  and  made  under  the  provisions  of  an  and  Con- 
Act  passed  in  a session  of  Parliament,  holden  in  the  stitiitiko 
eighth  and  ninth  years  of  Our  reign,  entitled,  “ An  Act  Sta™*es 
to  enable  Her  Majesty  to  endow  new  Colleges  for  the  — 
advancement  of  Learning  in  Ireland,”  We  willed, 
ordained,  constituted,  established,  declared,  andappointed, 

that  in  or  near* , in  Our  Province  of* , there 

should  and  might  be  erected  and  established  one  perpe- 
tual College  for  students  in  Arts,  Law,  Physic,  and 
other  useful  learning,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of 
“ Queen’s  College and  should  consist  of  one  President, 
one  Vice-President,  and  such  number  of  Professors  in 
Arts,  Law,  and  Physic,  not  exceeding  twelve  in  number, 
as  should  be  appointed  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  said  recited  Act : and  whereas  it  hath  appeared 
unto  Us,  that  the  number  of  the  Professors,  so  limited 
to  twelve  under  said  Letters  Patent,  is  not  sufficient  for 
the  duties  to  be  perfoi'med  in  said  College,  and  that  it  is 
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Second  expedient  and  necessary  that  such  Professors  should  be 
Paten?  stl'^  further  increased  in  number : and  whereas  it  is  by 

l.NCREAs-  said  Act  so  passed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of  Our 
jngNum-  reign,  enacted  and  provided  that  all  the  Statutes,  Rules, 
DpBO°l  anc  Ordinances  concerning  the  government  and  discip- 
fessors,  I'110  of  the  Colleges  to  be  constituted  and  established 
and  Con-  under  said  recited  Act  shall  be  made  or  approved  by 
Statutes  ®-er  Majesty,  Her  heirs  and  successors. 

sc.  ° Know  ye,  therefore,  that  We,  of  Our  special  grace, 

certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion,  by  and  -with  the 

advice  and  consent  of  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well 
beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor,  George  William  Frede- 
rick, Earl  of  Clarendon,  K.G.  and  G.C.B.,  Our  Lieu- 
tenant-General and  General  Governor  of  Ireland,  and 
according  to  the  tenor  of  Our  Letters,  under  Our  Privy 
Signet  and  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  at  Our 
Court  at  St.  James’s,  the  Second  day  of  November,  One 
Thousand  EightHundrcdandForty-ninc.inthe  thirteenth 
year  of  Our  Reign,  and  now  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  Our 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  aforesaid,  have 
willed,  ordered,  and  directed,  and  by  these  presents  for 
Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  We  do  hereby  will,  order, 
and  direct,  that  the  number  of  Professors  in  Arts,  Law, 

and  Physic,  in  said  Queen’s  College,* , and  which 

under  said  Letters  Patent  was  restricted  to  twelve,  shall 
and  may  henceforth  be  increased ; but  that  such  Pro- 
fessors shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  thirty  in  number. 
And  we  do  further  will,  ordain,  and  direct,  that  the  fol- 
lowing Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances  which  have 
been  made  by  us  shall  be  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordi- 
nances for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  said 
Queen’s  College,* . 

Statutes. 

Chapter  I. 

OF  THE  BODY  POLITIC  AND  CORPORATE. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  the  said  Body  Politic  and 
Corporate  shall  consist  of  the  President,  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  the  Professors. 

2.  We  will  and  ordain  that  the  following  persons  be 

Professors  in  said  Queen’s  College, , that  is  to  say — 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  the  Professors,  in  the  several  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law.] 

And  that  the  said  several  persons  above-named,  and  such 
other  person  or  persons  as  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
to  the  said  respective  offices  of  Professor,  Registrar, 

Bursar,  and  Librarian  of  said  Queen’s  College, , 

shall  hold  and  be  continued  in  their  respective  offices 
during  the  pleasure  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors. 

Chapter  II. 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  FACULTIES. 

1.  We  further  will  and  ordain  that  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  shall  consist  of  two  divisions,  which  shall  be 
denominated — 

The  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and 

The  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

2.  That  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
shall  include  the  Professors  of — 1 . The  Greek  Lan  guage. 
2.  The  Latin  Language.  3.  History  and  English  Lite- 
rature. 4.  Modern  Languages.  5.  The  Celtic  Lan- 
guages : and  such  other  Professors  as  shall  be  hereafter 
appointed. 

3.  That  the  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
shall  include  the  Professors  of — 1 . Mathematics.  2.  Na- 
tural Philosophy.  3.  Chemistry.  4.  Natural  History. 

5.  Logic  and  Metaphysics.  6.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 
7.  Civil  Engineering.  8.  Agriculture:  and  such  other 
Professors  as  shall  be  hereafter  appointed. 

4.  That  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  shall  include  the 
Professors  of — 1.  Anatomy  and  Physiology.  2.  Practice 
of  Medicine.  3.  Practice  of  Surgery.  4.  Materia 
Medica.  5.  Midwifery : and  such  other  Professors  as 
shall  be  hereafter  appointed. 

5.  That  the  Faculty  of  Law  shall  include  the  Profes- 
sors of — 1.  English  Law.  2.  Jurisprudence  and  Politi- 
cal Economy:  and  such  other  Professors  as  shall  be 
hereafter  appointed. 

6.  That  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
the  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  Faculty 

* Karnes  inserted. 


of  Medicine,  and  the  Faculty  of  Law,  shall  each  elect  Second 
annually  from  among  its  members  a Dean  of  Faculty,  'Letteks 
who  shall  preside  at  the  meetings  of  the  Faculty,  and  i^creas’- 
shall  represent  the  Faculty  or  Division  of  Faculty  in  the  ing  Num- 
College  Council.  ber  op 

7.  That  in  case  any  Dean  of  Faculty  shall,  from  FF|^s 
illness  or  other  cause,  be  prevented  from  performing  his  and  Con- 
duties,  the  President  shall  have  the  power  to  declare  stituting 
the  office  vacant ; and  the  Faculty  or  Division  of  Faculty  Sta™tes 

shall,  on  being  officially  required  by  the  President  to  do  1 

so,  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  member  of  Faculty 

to  supply  the  vacancy. 

8.  That  the  Deans  of  Faculty  shall  have  power,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  to  summon  meetings  of 
their  respective  Faculties  or  Divisions  of  Faculty  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

9.  That  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Meet- 
ing of  Faculty  shall  be  laid  before  the  next  subsequent 
Meeting  of  the  College  Council,  and  no  resolution  of 
Faculty  shall  come  into  operation  until  it  shall  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Council. 

Chapter  HI. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
COUNCIL. 

1.  We  do  further  will  and  ordain  that  the  general- 
government  and  administration  of  the  College  shall  be 
vested  in  the  Council  consisting  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  four  Deans  of  Faculty. 

2.  That  the  presence  of  not  less  than  four  Members 
of  the  College  Council  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
meeting  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

3.  That  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice- 
President,  shall  ex-officio  be  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

4.  That  in  case  of  the  absence  of  both  President  and 
Vice-President,  a Member  of  the  Council,  deputed  by 
the  President,  shall  act  as  Chairman  of  the  College 
Council. 

That  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  acting 
Chairman  of  the  Council,  shall  in  all  cases  have  a vote, 
and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall  have  a second 
or  casting  vote. 

6.  That  the  College  Council  shall  have  the  power  of 
making  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  College 
in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  Statutes,  Rules,  or 
Ordinances. 

7.  That  the  College  Council  shall  have  the  power  of 
arranging  the  Courses  of  Instruction  to  be  pursued  in 
the  College,  and  of  prescribing.-the  Matriculation,  Scho- 
larship, and  other  Collegiate  Examinations. 

8.  That  the  College  Council  shall  have  the  power  of 
making  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
good  conduct  among  the  Students,  in  cases  net  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Statutes,  Rules  or  Ordinances,  and  of 
affixing  penalties  and  punishments  to  violations  of  the 
same. 

9.  That  the  College  Council  shall  receive  from  the 
Bursar  all  fees  paid  by  Students  on  behalf  of  the  Col- 
lege,  and  shall  apply  the  funds  so  obtained  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  heating,  lighting,  cleansing,  and  other- 
wise maintaining  the  condition  of  the  Lecture-rooms, 

Museums , Libraries,  Official  Residences,  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  College  buildings  and  grounds,  and  also  of 
preserving  in  propercondition  and  augmenting  the  books, 
apparatus,  and  collections  of  the  College. 

1 0.  That  the  College  Council  shall  prescribe  the  times 
and  hours  of  attendance  of  the  Librarian,  and  of  the  Cura- 
tor of  the  Museum,  and  shall  annually  appoint  Committees 
of  the  Professors  for  the  management  of  the  Library  and 
Museum,  who  shall  report  their  proceedings  to  the 
Council  for  its  sanction. 

11.  That  no  resolution  of  the  College  Council  shall 
come  into  operation  until  it  shall  have  received  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
President,  acting  by  his  authority. 

Chapter  IV. 

OF  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

1-  We  will  and  ordain  that  the  President  shall,  in 
virtue  of  his  office,  have  the  power  of  presiding  over  all 
Collegiate  meetings  at  which  he  may  be  present. 

2.  That  he  shall  preside  at  the  opening  and  close  of 
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Second  the  Collegiate  Session,  at  the  conferring  of  Honors,  and 
Letters  generally  at  all  public  proceedings  of  the  College,  and 
IficREAs-  sliallj  regulate  and  prescribe  the  order  of  the  same. 
ing  Num-  3.  That  he  shall  prepare  the  Report  of  the  Proceed- 
ber  of  ingS  0f  the  College,  and  forward  it  to  the  Lord  Lieute- 
fessors  nant,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  agreeably  to  the  pro- 
and  Con-  visions  of  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  chapter  66,  sec.  20. 
shotting  4.  That  all  the  official  correspondence  of  the  College 
shall  be  conducted  under  his  direction. 

1 5.  That  he  shall  sign  or  authorize  the  signature  of 

all  certificates  of  prizes  and  other  official  documents, 
and  shall  authenticate  the  affixing  of  the  College  seal  to 
such  documents  as  may  require  it. 

6.  That  he  shall  prescribe  the  times  and  hours  of 
attendance  of  the  Registrar  and  Bursar  in  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

7.  That  he  shall  have  the  power  of  appointing  the 
Porters  and  Servants  of  the  College,  and  shall  regulate 
their  duties  and  control  their  conduct. 

8.  That  he  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  granting  leave 
of  absence  to  the  Professors,  Office-bearers,  and  Servants 
of  the  College. 

9.  That  he  shall  appoint  Auditors  of  the  Bursar’s 
accounts,  and'  shall  sign,  at  the  meetings  of  Council,  all 
orders  for  the  payment  of  money  on  account  of  the 
College. 

1 0.  That  he  shall  have  power,  at  all  times,  to  visit 
any  Hall,  Lecture  room,  Office,  or  Public  Apartment  of 
the  College. 

1 1 . That  he  shall  advise  and  remonstrate  with  any 
Professor  of  the  College  whenever  it  shall  come  to  his 
knowledge  that  such  Professor  has  been  negligent  of 
his  duties,  or  has  shown  a want  of  zeal  in  using  the  most 
efficacious  means  of  imparting  instruction  to  his  class, 
and  of  promoting  education  in  the  College. 

12.  That  should  any  Professor  or  other  Officer  of 
the  College,  prove  inattentive  to  the  advice  or  remon- 
strance of  the  President,  the  President  shall,  after  giv- 
ing said  Professor  or  Officer  notice  of  his  intention,  and 
furnishing  him  with  a copy  of  the  official  statement  he 
proposes  to  make  of  the  case,  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  conduct  of  such  Professor  or  Officer. 

13.  That  he  shall  have  power,  at  all  times,  to  dissolve 
any  Committee  appointed  by  the  College  Council. 

14.  That  he  shall  have  power  to  license  Boarding- 
houses for  students,  and  to  exercise  a full  supervision  of 
the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
regulations  made  for  their  order  and  discipline  have 
been  complied  with. 

15.  That  he  shall  make  arrangements  for  the  holding 
of  Visitations,  as  directed  by  the  Statutes,  and  shall 
have  power  to  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  the 
Visitors. 

16.  That  he  shall  perform  such  other  administrative 
functions  as  may  be  enjoined  by  the  Statutes,  Rules, 
and  Ordinances  of  the  College. 


Chapter,  V. 

OF  THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENT. 

1.  We  willandordain  that  he  shall,  during  the  absence 
or  illness  of  the  President,  exercise  the  powers  and  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  President  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  College. 

2.  That  he  shall  hold  a position  next  in  rank  and 
authority  to  the  President,  in  the  government  of  the 
College,  and  at  all  Collegiate  Meetings. 

3.  That  he  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  College 
Council,  and  the  public  meetings  of  the  College. 

4.  That  he  shall  have  power  to  visit,  at  any  time,  any 
Hall,  Lecture-room,  Office,  or  other  public  apartment  of 
the  College. 

5.  That  he  shall  exercise  a constant  supervision 
over  all  the  departments  of  the  College,  and  shall  direct 
his  particular  attention  to  the  maintenance  of  order  and 
discipline  in  the  same. 

6.  That  he  shall,  in  respect  to  the  Professorship  which 
he  shall  hold,  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes 
which  regulate  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Professors. 


Chapter  VI. 

OF  the  powers  and  duties  of  professors. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  every  Professor  shall 
attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Faculty  to  which  he  belongs, 
and,  when  appointed  Dean  of  Faculty,  shall  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  College  Council,  and  perform  the  other 
duties  pertaining  to  that  office. 

2.  That  he  shall  act  upon  all  Committees  to  which  lie 
may  be  appointed  by  the  College  Council,  or  by  the 
Faculty  of  which  he  is  a member. 

3.  That  he  shall  examine  Candidates  for  Matricu- 
lation, Scholarships,  and  Prizes,  and  shall  assist  at  all 
other  Examinations  according  to  the  appointment  of  the 
College  Council. 

4.  That  he  shall  lecture,  teach,  and  examine  liis 
class,  at  such  hours  and  lor  such  periods  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  College  Council,  and  shall  observe 
punctuality  and  diligence  in  discharging  those  duties, 
and  shall  maintain  strict  order  and  discipline  in  his 
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5.  That  no  Professor  shall  deliver  any  special  lectures 
or  courses  of  instruction  except  under  the  sanction  of 
the  College  Council. 

6.  That  any  Professor  may,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
President,  receive  into  his  house,  for  residence,  a limited 
number  of  the  students  of  the  College. 

7.  That  he  shall  annually  prepare  and  deliver  to  the 
Bursar  a Report  on  the  condition  of  the  College  Pro- 
perty under  his  care,  setting  forth  any  loss  or  damage  it 
may  have  sustained,  and  any.  additions  made  thereto 
during  the  year. 

8.  That  if  any  Professor  shall,  in  any  Lecture  or 
Examination,  or  in  the  discharge  of  any  other  part  of 
his  Collegiate  duty,  teach  or  advance  any  doctrine,  or 
make  any  statement  derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion  or  injurious  or  disrespectful  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  any  portion  of  his  class  or  audience,  or 
shall  introduce  or  discuss  political  or  polemical  subjects 
tending  to  produce  contention  or  excitement,  such  Pro- 
fessor shall  be  summoned  before  the  Council,  and,  upon 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  having  so  transgressed,  shall  be 
formally  warned  and  reprimanded  by  the  President,  andif 
any  such  Professor  be  guilty  of  a repetition  of  said  or  simi- 
lar offence,  the  President  shall  forthwith  suspend  him 
from  his  functions,  and  take  steps  officially  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Crown  his  removal  from  office,  as  having 
transgressed  the  Statutes  of  the  College,  and  violated 
his  obligations  to  its  Authorities. 

9.  That  every  Professor  shall,  upon  entering  into 

office,  sign  the  following  declaration  : — I,  A.  B.,  do 
hereby  promise  to  the  President,  and  Council  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  that  I will  faithfully  and 

to  the  best  of  my  ability,  discharge  the  duties  of  Pro- 
fessor of  in  said  College  ; and  I further 

promise  and  engage  that  in  Lectures  and  Examinations, 
and  in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties  connected  with 
my  Chair,  I will  carefully  abstain  from  teaching  or  ad- 
vancing any  doctrine,  or  making  any  statement  deroga- 
tory to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  or  injurious  or 
disrespectful  to  the  religious  convictions  of  any  por- 
tion of  my  class  or  audience.  And  I moreover  promise 
to  the  said  President  and  Council  that  I will  not  intro- 
duce or  discuss  in  my  place  or  capacity  of 

any  subject  of  politics  or  polemics  tending  to  produce 
contention  or  excitement,  nor  will  I engage  in  any  avo- 
cation which  the  President  and  Council  shall  judge  in- 
consistent with  my  office ; but  I will,  as  far  as  in  me 
lies,  promote  on  all  occasions  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion and  the  welfare  of  the  College. 


Chapter  VII. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  REGISTRAR. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  he  shall  attend  daily  in 
his  office  throughout  the  College  Session  at  such  hours 
as  the  President  shall  prescribe,  and  shall  be  in  readi- 
ness at  all  times  to  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  College 
Council,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  minutes  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 
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Second  2.  That  he  shall  take  a general  charge  of  the  College 
Letters  buildings  and  property  during  the  vacation. 

Increas-  3.  That  lie  shall  keep  a list  of  the  names  and  resi- 
ingNum-  dences  of  the  students,  arranged  according  to  their 
ber  or  respective  classes,  and  shall  furnish  each  Dean  of  Resi- 
1-EsfoRs  dences  with  a list  of  the  students  committed  to  the 
and  Con-  charge  of  such  Dean  in  the  licensed  Boarding-houses. 
sTiTUTiNG  4.  That  he  shall  prepare  and  issue,  under  the  direc- 
Statotes  tjQn  tji(j  presiclent,  summonses  for  the  Meetings  of 

the  College  Council  and  of  the  Faculties,  and  all  other 

summonses  and  notices  for  Collegiate  proceedings. 

5.  That  he  shall  preserve  the  Rolls  of  Attendance  of 
the  Professors  and  Students  at  Lecture. 

6.  That  he  shall  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  programmes  of  all  Collegiate  Meetings  and 
Examinations. 

7.  That  he  shall  carry  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
Colloge  under  the  direction  of  the  President 

8.  That  he  shall  keep  a record  of  all  College  trans- 
actions. 

9.  That  he  shall,  when  required  by  the  President  or 
Council,  prepare  the  official  documents  of  the  College, 
and  shall  preserve  copies  thereof. 

10.  That  he  shall  prepare  and  make  copies  of  all 
other  College  documents  which  the  President  or  Council 
may  require. 

1 1 . That  lie  shall  prepare,  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  Council,  all  orders  for  the  disbursement 
of  money  l'or  the  general  purposes  of  the  College. 

12.  That  he  shall  keep  a list  of  the  licensed  Boarding- 
houses, and  of  the  students  resident  therein. 

13.  That  he  shall  inspect  and  report  on  the  condition 
of  the  licensed  Boarding-houses,  when  required  to  do  so 
by  the  President. 

14.  That  ho  shall  sign  a declaration  that  he  will  pre- 
serve all  books,  records,  and  documents  committed  to  his 
care  by  the  President  or  Council ; that  he  will  not  allow 
them  to  be  removed,  read,  or  inspected,  by  any  person 
whatever,  without  the  written  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent ; and  that  he  will  observe  secrecy  with  respect  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  College  Council,  and  his  official 
communications  with  the  President. 

Chapter  VIII. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  BURSAR. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  he  shall  attend  in  his 
office  in  the  College  throughout  the  Session,  at  such 
times  as  the  President  shall  prescribe. 

2.  That  he  shall  collect  from  the  students,  on  behalf 
of  the  College,  the  fees  for  Matriculation  and  other  College 
fees,  shall  give  receipts  for  the  same,  and  shall  account 
for  all  sums  so  received  to  the  College  Council. 

3.  That  he  shall  lay  before  the  Council  at  each  of  its 
ordinary  Meetings,  the  Accounts  of,  and  Vouchers  for, 
all  moneys  disbursed  on  the  authority  of  the  Council 
since  its  last  previous  meeting.  He  shall  also  present  a 
detailed  estimate  of  the  sums  which  will  be  required  for 
the  current  expenses  of  the  College,  until  the  next  sub- 
sequent Meeting  of  the  Council ; and  shall  thereupon 
receive  from  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  from  the 
Vice-President,  a written  authority  to  disburse  the  same. 

4.  That  he  shall  collect  from  the  students,  on  behalf 
of  the  Professors,  the  class  fees  as  regulated  by  the 
Statutes  and  Rules,  and  shall  pay  over  same  to  the  seve- 
ral Professors  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  decided  on 
by  the  College  Council. 

5.  That  he  shall,  previously  to  the  termination  of  each 
financial  year,  lay  before  the  Council  a General  Balance 
Sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  College. 

6.  That  he  shall  pay  constant  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  College  Buildings  ; and  shall  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require,  lay  before  the  President  a state- 
ment of  any  repairs  or  alterations  which  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  conservation  thereof. 

7.  That  he  shall,  previous  to  the  termination  of  each 
financial  year,  make  a general  inventory  of  all  the  College 
property,  and  shall  prepare  a report  on  the  general  con- 
dition thereof,  and  lie  shall  lay  such  inventory  and 
report  before  the  College  Council  at  its  next  subsequent 
meeting,  and  shall  preserve  copies  of  the  same. 


Chapter  IX.  Second 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN.  PATENT, 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  he  shall  attend  daily  in  /ng  Num- 
the  Library  during  the  College  Terms,  at  such  hours  as  0F 
the  Council  shall  direct,  except  on  Sundays  and  such 

other  days  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Council.  and  Con- 

2.  That  he  shall  attend  in  the  Library  during  the  stituting 

Vacation  and  Recesses  at  such  times  as  the  Council  Sta^™es 
shall  direct.  _ 

3.  That  he  shall  keep  a list  of  all  books  given  out  from 
the  Library  to  Professors  and  students,  with  the  dates 
of  their  issue  and  return. 

4.  That  he  shall,  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  rides  of  the  Library,  allow  the  stu- 
dents to  consult  the  books  therein ; and  in  case  of  any 
book  being  injured  or  defaced  by  a student,  he  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Library  Committee. 

5.  That  he  shall  arrange  the  Library  and  prepare 
Catalogues  of  the  books,  in  such  mode  and  form  as  the 
College  Council  may  require. 

6.  That  he  shall  call  in,  previous  to  the  termination 
of  the  financial  year,  all  the  books  which  may  have  been 
issued  from  the  lending  department  of  the  Library,  and 
shall  revise  the  Catalogues  under  the  direction  of 
the  Library  Committee.  He  shall  also  report  to 
the  Council  upon  the  additions  made  to  the  Library 
during  the  year,  and  upon  any  losses  it  may  have  sus- 
tained, as  well  as  upon  the  general  state  of  the  books 
and  furniture. 

7.  That  he  shall  sign  a declaration  that  he  will,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  preserve  from  loss  or  injury  the 
books  and  other  property  contained  in  the  Library. 

Chapter  X. 

of  the  duties  of  the  curator  of  the  museum. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  he  shall  attend  in  the 
Museum  on  such  days  and  at  such  hours  as  the  Colle°e 
Council  shall  direct. 

2.  That  he  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  several 
Professors,  arrange  and  prepare  Catalogues  of  all  the 
specimens  and  objects  contained  in  the  Museum,  and 
shall  carefully  attend  to  the  preservation  of  the  same. 

3.  That  he  shall,  on  receiving  a written  authority 
from  the  Council,  supply  the  Professors  with  such  spe- 
cimens or  instruments  as  they  may  require  for  the  uses 
of  the  College,  and  shall  entep  in  a book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  the  times  when  such  specimens  or  instruments 
are  given  out  and  returned. 

4.  That  he  shall  annually  revise  the  Catalogues  of  the 
Museum,  and  report  to  the  Council  on  its  condition,  and 
on  any  additions  it  may  have  received,  and  any  losses  it 
may  have  sustained  since  the  last  previous  report. 

5.  That  lie  shall  sign  a declaration  that  he  will,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  preserve  from  loss  or  injury, 
the  Specimens.  Instruments,  and  other  property  con- 
tained in  the  Museum. 

Chapter  XT. 

OF  SCHOLARSHIPS,  AND  THE  DUTIES  OF  SCHOLARS. 

1 . We  will  and  ordain  that  thirty  Junior  Scholarships 
shall  be  founded  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  exclusive  of 
those  for  Agriculture  and  Civil  Engineering,  as  herein- 
after described,  of  the  value  of  twenty-four  pounds 
each,  which  shall  be  awarded  by  examination  to  Matri- 
culated students  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  viz. : — ten  to 
students  of  the  First  year;  ten  to  students  of  the 
Second  year ; and  ten  to  students  of  the  Third  year. 

2.  That  six  Junior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded  in 

the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds 
each,  which  shall  be  awarded  by  examination  to  Matri- 
culated students  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  viz. : 

two  to  students  of  the  First  year ; two  to  students  of 
the  Second  year ; and  two  to  students  of  the  Third  year. 

3.  That  three  Junior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded  in 

the  Faculty  of  Law,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds 
each,  which  shall  be  awarded  by  examination  to  Matri- 
culated students  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  viz. : one  to 

a student  of  the  First  year ; one  to  a student  of  the 
Second  year ; and  one  to  a student  of  the  Third  year. 
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Second  4.  That  two  additional  Scholarships  shall  be  founded 
Letters  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  confined  to  the  department  of 
LreREisl  Cml  Engineering,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  each, 
ing  Num-  which  shall  be  awarded  by  examination  to  students  ot 
ber  ov  Civil  Engineering,  viz. : — one  to  a student  of  the  First 
fessors  year>  an(i  one  to  a student,  of  the  Second  year. 
and  Con-  5.  That  four  further  additional  Scholarships  shall  be 
sTiTDTiNG  founded  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  confined  to  the  depart- 
Statutes  ment  of  Agriculture,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds 

1 each,  which  shall  be  awarded  by  examination  to  students 

of  Agriculture,  viz.  : — two  to  students  of  the  First 
year,  and  two  to  students  of  the  Second  year. 

6.  That  the  thirty  Junior  Scholarships  of  twenty- 
four  pounds  each  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  shall  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  denominated  “The  Literary 
Division  of  Junior  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,” 
and  “ The  Science  Division  of  Junior  Scholarships  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts.” 

7.  That  of  the  ten  Junior  Scholarships  of  each  year 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  five  shall  be  appropriated  to  the 
Literary  Division,  and  five  to  the  Science  Division,  ex- 
clusive of  Civil  Engineering  and  Agriculture  ; the 
former  including  the  Languages,  History,  and  Liter- 
ature ; the  latter,  the  Mathematical  and  Natural  Sci- 
ences, and  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

8.  That  the  Junior  Scholarships  in  the  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  including  those  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering and  Agriculture,  shall  be  respectively  tenable 
for  one  year  only ; but  the  Scholars  of  each  year  shall 
not  be  disqualified  from  becoming  candidates  for  Scholar- 
ships of  the  succeeding  year  in  their  several  departments. 

9.  That  the  Examinations'  for  J unior  Scholarships  of 
the  First  year,  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Medicine, 
shall  take  place  immediately  after  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation, and  shall  be  open  to  all  students  who  shall  have 
passed  that  Examination. 

10.  That  the  Examinations  for  Junior  Scholarships 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  of  the  Literary  and  Science 
Divisions  of  the  Second  and  Third  years,  shall  take 
place  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Sessions  respectively  of  the  course  prescribed  to  Matri- 
culated students  in  Arts,  and  shall  be  open  to  all 
students  who  shall  have  passed  the  Examination  and 
attended  the  Lectures  prescribed  in  the  preceding  part 
of  that  course. 

11.  That  the  Examinations  for  Junior  Scholarships 
of  the  Second  and  Third  years,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, shall  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  and  Third  years  of  the  course  prescribed  to 
Matriculated  students  in  Medicine;  and  shall  be  open 
to  all  students  who  shall  have  passed  the  Examinations 
and  attended  the  Lectures  prescribed  in  the  preceding 
part  of  that  course. 

12.  That  the  Examinations  for  Junior  Scholarships 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
years  respectively,  shall  be  open  to  all  students  who 
shall  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  in 
Arts,  and  shall  have  completed  the  elementary  course  of 
Legal  study  prescribed  to  students  previous  to  such 
Examinations  ; provided  they  shall  continue  to  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

13.  That  the  Examinations  for  Scholarships  of  the 
First  year,  in  the  courses  of  Civil  Engineering  and  of 
Agriculture,  shall  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
First  Session,  and  shall  be  open  to  all  students  who 
shall  have  passed  the  Entrance  Examinations  prescribed 
to  students  in  those  courses  respectively. 

14.  That  the  Examinations  for  Scholarships  of  the 
Second  year,  in  the  courses  of  Civil  Engineering  and  of 
Agriculture,  shall  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  Session  ; and  shall  be  open  to  all  students  who 
shall  have  passed  the  Examinations  and  attended  the 
Lectures  prescribed  for  the  First  year  in  those  courses 
respectively. 

15.  That  the  Junior  Scholars  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Medicine,  and  Law,  shall  be  required  to  take  charge  of 
the  rolls  of  the  classes,  to  register  the  attendance  of  the 
students  at  Lecture,  and  to  assist  the  Professors  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  Lectures,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  College  Council  shall  prescribe. 


1 6.  That  the  Junior  Scholars  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Second 

Medicine,  and  Law,  shall  pay  the  same  fees  on  behalf  I-fwsR* 
of  the  College  to  the  Bursar  as  other  Matriculated 
students  in  them  several  departments,  but  shall  be  inoNum- 
exempted  from  a moiety  of  the  class  fees  during  then-  op 
term  of  office.  _ _ errors 

17.  That  ten  Senior  Scholarships  shall  be  founded,  of  and  Con- 

the  value  of  forty  pounds  each,  which  shall  be  awarded  stitutixg 
by  examination  to  students  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  TA™JES 
Medicine,  and  Law.  — I 

18.  That  Senior  Scholarships  shall  be  tenable  for  one 
year,  and  shall  be  conferred  on  students  in  the  several 
Faculties  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. : 

Faculty  of  Arts,  . . Seven  Scholar-ships. 

Faculty  of  Medicine,  . Two  Scholarships. 

Faculty  of  Law,  . . One  Scholarship. 

19.  That  the  Seven  Senior  Scholarships  appropriated 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  shall  be  conferred  by  examina- 
tion on  the  most  distinguished  students  who  shall  have 
obtained  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  may  Uni- 
versity which  shall  be  established  for  granting  Degrees 
to  students  of  the  Colleges  founded  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Statute  passed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years 
of  Our  reign,  for  proficiency  in  special  departments  of 
study,  that  is  to  say : 

One  Scholarship  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 
and  Ancient  History. 

One  Scholarship  in  Modern  Languages  and  Modern 
History. 

One  Scholarship  in  Mathematics. 

One  Scholarship  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

One  Scholarship  in  Metaphysics  and  Economical 
Science. 

One  Scholarship  in  Chemistry. 

One  Scholarship  in  Natural  History. 

20.  That  the  Senior  Scholarships  appropriated  to  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  shall  be  awarded  by  examination 
to  the  most  distinguished  students  who  shall  have  com- 
pleted, in  some  one  of  the  Colleges  aforesaid,  the  course 
of  study  of  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  years  pre- 
scribed to  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine in  such  University  as  aforesaid : — 

One  Scholarship  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

One  Scholai-ship  in  Therapeutics  and  Pathology. 

21.  That  the  Senior  Scholarship  appropriated  to  the 
Faculty  of  Law  shall  be  awai-ded  by  examination  to  the 
most  distinguished  student  who  shall  have  proceeded  to 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ai-ts,  and  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  course  of  Legal  study  prescribed  to  candidates 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  such  University 
as  aforesaid. 

22.  That  the  Senior  Scholars  shall  be  required  to 
assist  the  Professors  in  the  Matriculation  and  Class 
Examinations,  and  in  conducting  the  business  of  the 
special  Depai-tments  of  Literature  or  Science,  to  which 
their  Scholarships  severally  belong,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  College  Council  shall  prescribe. 

23.  That  if  any  student  shall  be  placed  at  the  Exami- 
nations for  Junior  Scholarships  in  Arts,  first  on  both  the 
lists  of  Candidates,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a Scholar- 
ship of  each  division  ; but  in  no  other  case  shall  two 
Scholarships  be  held  by  the  same  student. 

Chapter  XII. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  MATRICULATED  STUDENTS. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  every  Matriculated  stu- 
dent shall  sign  an  engagement  to  obey  the  Statutes  of 
the  College,  to  conform  to  all  Pules  and  Ordinances 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  College,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  and  good  conduct,  to  use  no  language, 
on  any  occasion,  contrary  to  religion  or  morality,  and 
not  to  do  injury  to  the  College  property.  In  cases  of 
violation  of  this  engagement,  the  student  shall  be  liable 
to  such  punisliments  as  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordi- 
nances shall  prescribe. 

Chapter  XHI. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  OF  NON-MATRICUDATED  STUDENTS. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents, on  paying  the  regulated  class  fees,  and  signing  an 
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Second  engagement  to  observe  order  and  discipline  in  the 
Letters  College,  shall  be  permitted,  without  undergoing  a pre- 
Incbbas-  liminary  examination,  to  attend  any  separate  course  or 
ino  courses  of  Lectures ; but  shall  not  be  permitted  to  become 

Numuerop  Candidates  for  Scholarships  or  Prizes,  or  to  enjoy  the 
fessors  otium  privileges  of  the  Matriculated  students. 
and  Con- 
stituting Chatter  XIY. 

Statutes 

Ac.  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  LIBRARY. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  the  Library  shall  consist 
of  two  departments : one  a Lending  department,  con- 
taining books  connected  with  the  course  of  studies  pur- 
sued in  the  College ; the  other  a Consulting  department, 
to  which  the  students  shall  be  admissible,  under  certain 
rules,  but  from  which  none  but  Officers  of  the  College, 
under  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Council,  shall  ,be 
permitted  to  take  Books. 

2.  That  before  any  Professor  or  student  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  use  of  the  Library,  lie  shall  sign  an 
engagement  to  observe  its  regulations,  and  in  case  of 
violating  the  same  he  shall  be  excluded  from  all  the 
benefits  of  the  Library  until  he  shall  have  satisfied  the 
penalty  annexed  to  such  violation. 

Chatter  XV. 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MUSEUM. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  the  Museum  shall  consist 
of  four  departments,  which  shall  contain — 

I.  Zoological  and  Botanical  Specimens. 

II.  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Specimens. 

III.  A Cabinet  of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Appa- 

ratus. 

IV.  Objects  of  Art  and  Antiquity. 

2.  That  the  Museum  shall  be  open  at  such  hours,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  College  Council. 

Chatter  XVI. 

of  visitations. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  the  Board  of  Visitors 
appointed  by  Us,  shall  hold  their  Ordinary  Visitation 
triennially,  at  some  time  in  the  College  Session,  to  be 
fixed  by  them  with  the  concurrence  of  the  President,  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  different 
departments  of  the  College  and  of  inquiring  into  the 
general  state  of  discipline  therein,  and  of  heari no- 
appeals of  such  Professors,  Office-bearers,  or  students^ 
as  may  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  any  sentence 
of  the  College  Authorities,  and  of  deciding  upon  them 
according  to  the  Statutes,  Ilules,  and  Ordinances  of  the 
College  ; and  during  the  period  of  Visitation,  the  Visi- 
tors shall  have  free  access  to  all  departments  of  the 
College,  and  shall  have  authority  to  obtain  from  each 
officer  of  the  College  any  information  they  may  require 
regarding  his  peculiar  department. 

2.  That  the  Visitors  shall  have  power  to  hold  an  Ex- 
traordinary Visitation  at  any  time  during  the  Collegiate 
Session,  upon  giving  three  weeks’  previous  notice  to  the 
President,  which  notice  shall  contain  a full  statement 
of  the  objects  of  such  Visitation,  and  the  names  of  all 
persons  concerned  therein ; and  the  Registrar  of  the 
College,  by  the  direction  of  the  President,  shall,  four- 
teen days  previous  to  the  appointed  day,  notify  to  all 
persons  so  named  by  the  Visitors,  the  time  and  objects 
of  such  Visitation,  and  shall  cause  a public  Notice 
thereof  to  be  affixed  to  some  conspicuous  part  of  the 
College. 

3.  That  any  Professor,  Office-bearer,  or  student,  who 
shall  consider  himself  aggrieved  by  any  act  or  decision 
ot  the  President  or  College  Council,  shall  have  the 
power  of  praying  for  an  Extraordinary  Visitation,  and 
shall  prepare  a statement  setting  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  he  considers  himself  aggrieved,  which  statement 
shall  be  communicated  to  the  President,  and  by  him 
forthwith  transmitted  to  the  Visitors  : and  in  case  the 
Visitors  shall  determine  that  sufficient  cause  has  been 
shown  for  holding  a Visitation,  they  shall  notify  their 
determination,  as  also  the  day  which  they  have  appointed 
for  the  same,  to  the  President,  three  clear  weeks  before, 


and  the  President  shall  direct  the  Registrar  to  issue  the  Second 
special  and  publicNotices  as  in  all  cases  of  Extraordinary  Letters 
Visitations.  J Patent, 

4.  That  the  Board  of  Visitors  shall,  in  all  cases  of 
Appeal,  communicate  their  decisions  to  the  President  Numberof 
and  Council,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  carried  into  Pr0‘ 
effect,  according  to  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances  ax^Con- 
of  the  Colie  ge.  STITUTING 

Chapter  XVH. 


OF  TUNISHMENTS. 

1 . We  will  and  ordain  that  any  student  guilty  of  any 

of  the  following  offences  shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  from 
the  College ; but  it  shall  be  competent  to  the  Council, 
should  they  deem  it  more  conducive  to  the  discipline  of 
the  College  and  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  to  impose 
some  lighter  punishment  for  the  same  : 

I.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  for  Divine 
Worship,  at  such  church  or  chapel  as  shall 
be  approved  by  his  parents  or  guardians. 

H.  Habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  reli- 
gious instruction  provided  for  students  of  his 
Church  or  denomination,  in  the  licensed 
Boarding-house  in  which  he  may  reside. 

HI.  Immoral  or  dishonest  practices. 

IV . Treasonable  or  seditious  conduct. 

V.  Drunkenness. 

VI.  Grievous  offences  against  College  rules  or 
discipline. 

VII.  Wilful  and  serious  injury  to  the  property  of 
the  College. 

2.  That  for  all  offences  and  violations  of  the  Statutes, 
Rules,  and  Ordinances  of  the  College,  of  a less  grievous 
nature  than  the  preceding,  the  Council  shall  have  power 
to  inflict  such  fine  or  other  punishment  as  shall  appear 
to  them  suitable  to  the  same. 

3.  That  no  Student  who  has  been  expelled  from  any 

of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  shall  be  allowed  after- 
wards to  enter  or  pursue  his  studies  in  the  said  Queen’s 
College . 

Chatter  XVIH. 

OF  THE  RESIDENCES  OF  STUDENTS,  AND  THE  DEANS 
OF  RESIDENCES. 

1.  We  will  and  ordain  that  every  Matriculated  stu- 
dent, being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  shall  be 
required  to  reside  during  the  College  Terms  with  his 
parent  or  guardian,  or  with  some  relation  or  friend  to 
whose  care  he  shall  have  been  committed  by  his  parent 
or  guardian,  and  approved  of  by  the  President,  or  in  a 
Boarding-house  licensed  and  arranged  for  the  reception 
of  students  in  manner  hereinafter  described. 

2.  That  the  relation  or  friend  to  whose  care  a student 
shall  have  been  committed,  shall  attend  at  the  matricu- 
lation of  the  student,  to  certify  to  the  President  the  said 
student’s  place  of  residence,  and  to  accept  the  charge  of 
his  moral  and  religious  conduct. 

3.  That  every  student  intending  to  reside  in  a licensed 
Boarding-house  shall,  at  matriculation,  produce  a certi- 
ficate to  the  President  from  his  parent  or  guardian, 
specifying  the  Boarding-house  in  which  it  is  proposed 
he  shall  reside. 

4.  That  the  President  shall  require  every  person 
applying  for  a license  to  keep  a General  Boarding-house 
to  produce  a certificate  of  moral  and  religious  character 
from  his  clergyman  or  minister,  and  shall  obtain  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  suitableness  of  the  proposed 
establishment,  and  of  its  means  of  providing  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  students. 

5.  That  if  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  the  constituted 
authority  of  any  Church  or  religious  denomination,  shall 
notify  to  the  President  his  or  their  desire  that  there 
shall  be  Boarding-houses  specially  licensed  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  students  ot  such  Church  or  denomina- 
tion, and  shall  specially  recommend  persons  applying 
for  license  to  establish  the  same,  the  President  shall 
in  every  such  case,  grant  such  license,  provided  he 
shall  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  suitableness  of 
the  proposed  establishment,  and  of  its  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students. 

2 R 
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Second  6.  That  in  the  case  of  Collegiate  students  residing 
Letters  ;n  a seminary  or  school  which  is  under  the  special  juris- 
IncwS-  diction  of  the  Bishop,  Moderator,  or  the  constituted 
ing  authority  of  any  Church  or  religious  denomination,  the 
Number  or  President  shall,  oil  receiving  a notification  from  such 
peSSOrs  authority,  consider  residence  in  such  seminary  or  school 
and  Con-  as  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  house  of  a parent  or 
stituting  guardian,  and  shall  exempt  such  seminary  or  school  from 
STA&cTES  license  or  inspection,  hut  shall  require  the  same  attend- 

ance  at  matriculation  as  in  the  case  of  a student  residing 

with  his  parent  or  guardian. 

7.  That  for  the  better  maintenance  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious discipline  in  the  licensed  Boarding-houses,  such 
clergymen  or  ministers  as  We  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
by  warrant  under  Our  Sign  Manual,  appoint  Deans  of 
[Residences,  shall  have  the  moral  care  and  spiritual  charge 
of  the  students  of  their  respective  creeds  residing  in  the 
licensed  Boarding-houses. 

8.  That  the  Deans  of  Residences  shall  have  authority 
to  visit  the  licensed  Boarding-houses  in  which  students 
of  their  respective  creeds  reside,'  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  religious  instruction  to  such  students,  and 
shall  also  have  power,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Bishop,  Moderator,  or  other  ecclesiastical  authority, 
respectively,  to  make  regulations  for  the  due  observance 
of  the  religious  duties  of  such  students,  and  for  securing 
their  regular  attendance  on  Divine  Worship ; — such 
regulations,  before  coming  into  force,  to  be  laid  before 
the  President,  and  certified  by  him,  as  not  interfering 
with  the  general  discipline  of  the  College — but  in  case 
the  said  President  shall  find  that  such  rules  do  interfere 
with  such  discipline,  in  such  case  he  shall  have  power  to 
send  back  the  same  to  such  Dean  for  re-consideration 
and  amendment  iii  that  respect. 

9.  That  no  clergyman  or  minister  shall  be  competent 
to  assume  or  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  Dean  of 
Residences  unless  approved  by  the  Bishop,  Moderator, 
or  constituted  authority  of  his  Church  or  religious  deno- 
mination. 

10.  That  the  Registrar  shall,  at  the  commencement 
of  every  Collegiate  Session,  furnish  each  Dean  of  Resi- 
dences with  a list  of  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
students  of  his  religious  persuasion  who  may  reside  in 
the  licensed  Boarding-houses. 

11.  That  each  Dean  of  Residences  shall,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  every  Collegiate  Session,  report  to  the  Pre- 
sident on  the  general  conduct  of  the  students  under  his 
moral  care  and  spiritual  charge  in  the  licensed  Boarding- 
houses, and  on  the  manner  in  which  discipline,  regarding 
such  students,  has  been  observed  in  the  several  licensed 
Boarding-houses  in  which  they  reside. 

Chapter  XIX. 

OF  THE  ALLOCATION  OF  THE  ENDOWMENT. 

We  will  and  ordain  that  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Professors,  Office-Bearers,  and  Servants,  shall  severally 
be  paid  the  following  annual  Salaries,  out  of  the  sum 
charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  College,  under  the  provisions  of  8 and  9 Victoria, 
c.  66,  s.  12:— 

President,  ...... 

Vice-President  and  Professor  of * . 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language, 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language, 

Professor  of  History  and  English  Literature, 

Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 

Professor  of  Mathematics, 

Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  . 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  .... 

Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

Professor  of  Natural  History, 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  . 

Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  and  Curator 
of  Museum,  . . • 

Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 

Professor  of  English  Law,  .... 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 

Professor  of  Agriculture,  . 

* The  salary  assigned  to  any  Professorship  in  the  above  list 
is  not  paid  while  the  Professor  holds  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent. In  the  Letters  Patent  for  each  College,  therefore,  the 
Professorship  held  by  the  Vice-President  thereby  appointed,  is 
omitted  in  the  list  of  salaried. 


£ 

800 

500 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

150 

150 

150 

160 


Professor  of  the  Celtic  Languages, 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine, 

Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery, 

Professor  of  Materia  Medico, 

Professor  of  Midwifery,  .... 

Registrar,  ...... 

Bursar,  ...... 

Librarian,  ...... 

Porters  and  Servants,  . . • 350  or 

That  the  sum  of  £1, 500  be  annually  allocated 
the  aforesaid  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
payment  of  the  College  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

Rules  regulating  the  College  Sessions  and 

Payable  by  Students,  and  the  Allocation  of 
the  Scholarships. 

We  further  will  and  ordain  that  the  College  Session 
shall  commence  on  the  third  Tuesday  in  the  month  of 
October  in  each  year,  and  terminate  on  the  second 
Saturday  in  June,  and  shall  consist  of  Three  Terms : 
the  First,  extending  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  to  the  Christmas  recess  ; the  Second,  from  the 
Christmas  recess  to  the  Easter  recess ; and  the  Third 
from  the  Easter  recess  to  the  end  of  the  Session. 

That  the  recesses  at  Christmas  and  Easter  shall  not 
exceed  two  weeks  each. 

That  persons  desirous  of  prosecuting  particular 
branches  of  Science  and  Literature  shall  be  permitted, 
on  conforming  to  the  regulations  made  in  reference  to 
the  Non-Matriculated  students,  to  attend  any  separate 
course  or  courses  of  lectures,  but  not  to  become  candi- 
dates for  Scholarships  or  to  enjoy  the  other  privileges  of 
Matriculated  students. 

That  the  fees  payable  by  Matriculated  students  in 
Arts,  to  the  Bursar,  on  behaif  of  the  College,  shall  be  : — 
£ s.  d. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  First  year  (includ- 
ing Matriculation  fee),  . . .300 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  year,  .200 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Third  year,  .200 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Fourth  year,  .200 

That  the  fees  payable  by  Matriculated  students  in 
Arts,  to  the  several  Professors,  for  attendance  on  all 
the  Lectures  prescribed  in  the  Collegiate  Course,  shall 


The  Greek  Language,  . . . . 2 10  0 

The  Latin  Language,  . . . . 2 10  0 

Mathematics,  . . • . 2 10  0 

History  and  the  English  Language,  . . 2 10  0 

Natural  Philosophy,  . . . . 2 10  0 

Modern  Languages,  . . • .200 

Chemistry,  . • • • .200 

Natural  History  and  Physical  Geography,  .200 
Metaphysics,  or  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy,  . . ■ • .110  0 

Logic,  . . • • • .10  0 


Which  said  several  fees  shall  be  payable  in  such  por- 
tions and  at  such  times  during  the  course  in  Arts  as  the 
College  Council  shall  appoint. 

That  Non-Matriculated  students  shall  pay  five  shil- 
lings each  Session  to  the  Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  two  pounds  to  the  Professor,  for  attendance 
on  any  course  of  Lectures  extending  throughout  the 
Session. 

That  Non-Matriculated  students  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Librai-y,  on  payment  of  an  annual 
fee  of  fifteen  shillings. 

Course  of  Civil  Engineering. 

That  the  fees  payable  by  Students  of  Engineering  to 
the  Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the  College,  shall  be : — 

£ s.  d. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  First  year  (includ- 
ing the  Matriculation  fee),  . . .300 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Year,  .200 

That  the  fees  payable  by  the  Students  of  Civil  En- 
gineering to  the  several  Professors,  for  attendance  on 

* This  sum  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  Professors’  salaries. 
Vide  Note,  preceding  column. 
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Second  all  the  Lectures  prescribed  in  the 
Letters  Civil  Engineers,  shall  be : — 

Patent, 

Increas-  Mathematics,  . 

w IN?„nr.  Chemistry, 

Pro  Physics  and  Practical  Mechanics, 

fessors,  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
and  Con-  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering, 


course  of  study  for 

£ s.  d. 

2 10  0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 
2 0 0 

4 0 0 


ST1TUT1NG 

Statutes 

&c. 


Which  said  several  fees  shall  be  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  course. 

That  Non-Matriculated  students  shall  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing on  payment  of  five  shillings,  each  Session,  to  the 
Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the  College,  and  of  the  regulated 
class  fees  to  the  Professor. 


Courses  of  Agriculture. 

That  the  fees  payable  by  students  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the  College,  shall  be : — 

£ s.  d. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Eirst  year,  . 1 1 o o 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  year,  . 10  0 

Certificate  of  having  attended  such  Lectures,  0 10  0 

That  the  fees  payable  by  students  of  Agriculture  to 
the  several  Professors,  for  attendance  on  all  the  Lectures 
prescribed  in  the  course  of  Study  tor  Agriculture,  shall 
be : — 

£ s.  d. 


Physics,  . . . . . 1 10  O' 

Chemistry,  . . . . 1 10  0 

Natural  History,  . . . . 110  0 

Land  Surveying,  . . . . 110  0 

Natural  History  of  Farm  Animals,  . . 1 10  0 

Mineralogy  and  Geology,  . . . 110  0 

Theory  of  Agriculture,  . . . 1 1 o 0 

Practice  of  Agriculture,  . . . 1 10  0 


Which  said  several  lees  shall  be  payable  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  course. 

That  Non-Matriculated  students  shall  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  Lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
on  payment  of  five  shillings  each  session  to  the  Bursar, 
on  behalf  of  the  College,  and  two  pounds  to  the  Pro- 
fessor for  attendance  on  each  course. 


Faculty  of  Medicine. 

That  the  fees  payable  by  Matriculated  students  in 
Medicine  to  the  Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the  College,  shall 
be : — 

£ s.  d. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Eirst  year  (in- 
cluding the  Matriculation  fee),  . . 3 0 0 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  year,  . 2 0 0 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Third  year,  . 2 0 0 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Fourth  year,  . 2 0 0 

That  the  fees  payable  by  Matriculated  Students  in 
Medicine  to  the  several  Professors,  for  each  course  of 
Lectures  which  may  be  prescribed  by  any  University 
which  shall  be  established  for  granting  Degrees  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Colleges  founded  under  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  passed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  years  of 
Our  reign,  shall  be : — 


£ s.  d. 

The  Greek  Language,  . . . .2  0 0 

The  Latin  Language,  . . . .200 

Modern  Languages,  . . . .200 

Physics,  . . . . 1 )0  0 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  (first  course),  . 3 0 0 

Chemistry,  . . . . .200 

Botany,  . . . . 1 10  0 

Materia  Mcdica,  . . . .200 

Practice  of  Medicine,  . . . .200 

Practice  of  Surgery,  . . . .200 

Midwifery,  . . . . .200 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  . . .200 

Practical  Anatomy,  . . . .300 

Practical  Chemistry,  . . . .300 


Which  said  several  fees  shall  bo  payable  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  course. 

That  Non-Matriculated  students  shall  be  permitted 
to  attend  any  separate  course  or  courses  of  Lectures  de- 
livered by  the  Medical  Professors,  on  payment  of  five 
shillings  each  Session  to  the  Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the 
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College,  and  of  the  following  class  fees  to  the  several 
Professors : — 


Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Practice  of  Medicine, 
Practice  of  Surgery, 
Chemistry, 

Botany, 

Materia  Medica,  . 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  . 
Practical  Anatomy, 
Practical  Chemistry, 


3 0 0 2 0 0 

2 0 0 1 0 0 

2 0 0 1 0 0 

2 0 0 1 0 0 

2 0 0 1 0 0 

2 0 0 1 0 0 

2 0 0 1 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 


Second 

Letters 

Patent, 

Increas- 

Numberoe 
PRO- 
FESSORS, 
and  Con- 
stituting 
Statutes 


Faculty  of  Law. 

That  the  fees  payable  by  Matriculated  students  in 
Law  to  the  Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the  College,  shall  be : — 
£ s.  d. 

First  year  (including  the  Matriculation  fee),.  3 0 0 
Second  year,  . . . . .200 

Third  year,  . . . . .200 

Certificate  of  Preliminary  Legal  Study,  . 2 0 0 

That  the  fees  payable  by  Matriculated  students  in 
Law  to  the  several  Professors,  for  the  several  courses  of 
Lectures  prescribed  for  the  Certificate  of  Preliminary 
Legal  Study : — 

£ s.  d. 

The  Law  of  Property,  &c.,  . . .200 

Jurisprudence,  . . . . .200 

Equity  and  Bankruptcy,  . . .200 

Civil  Law,  . . . . .200 

Common  and  Criminal  Law,  . . .200 

Law  of  Evidence  and  Pleading,  . .200 

Constitutional  and  Colonial  and  International  Law, 2 0 0 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  . . .200 

Which  said  several  fees  shall  be  payable  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  course. 

That  Non-Matriculated  students  shall  pay  five  shil- 
lings each  Session  to  the  Bursar,  on  behalf  of  the  College, 
and  two  pounds  to  the  Professor  for  attendance  on  any 
course  of  Lectures  in  the  Faculty  of  Law. 


Allocation  of  Scholarships  in  1849-50. 

That  forty-three  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  thirty 
pounds  each,  shall  be  awarded  at  the  opening  of  the 
College  for  the  Session  1849-50,  exclusive  of  those  for 
Civil  Engineering  and  Agriculture ; of  these  Scholar- 
ships twenty-three  shall  he  allocated  to  the  Literary 
Division,  and  twenty  to  the  Science  Division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Three  of  the,  successful  candidates 
for  Scholarship  will  be  permitted  to  pass  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  and  two  to  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

Two  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  thirty  pounds  each, 
shall  be  awarded  to  Students  in  Civil  Engineering ; and 
two  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  twenty-five  pounds  each, 
to  students  in  Agriculture. 


Allocation  of  Scholarships  in  1850-51. 

That  forty-eight  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
four  pounds  each,  shall  be  awarded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  1S50-51,  to  students  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  exclusive  of  those  for  Civil  Engineering  and 
Agriculture,  viz.,  twenty-four  to  students  of  the  First 
year,  and  twenty-four  to  students  of  the  Second  year. 
These  Scholarships  shall  he  allocated  in  equal  numbers 
to  the  students  of  the  Literary  and  Science  Divisions. 
Four  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  each, 
shall  be  awarded  to  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
viz.,  two  to  students  of  the  First  year,  and  two  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Second  year.  Two  Scholarships,  of  the 
value  of  twenty  pounds  each,  shall  be  awarded  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  viz.,  one  to  a student 
of  the  First  year,  and  one  to  a student  of 
the  Second  year.  Two  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  each,  shall  be  awarded  to  students  of 
Civil  Engineering,  viz.,  one  to  a student  of  the  First 
year,  and  one  to  a student  of  the  Second  year.  Four 
Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds  each,  shall 
be  awarded  to  students  of  Agriculture,  viz.,  two  to 
students  of  the  First  year,  and  two  to  students  of  the 
Second  year. 

2 R2 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


Second  Allocation  of  Scholarships  in  1851-52. 
Letters 

Patent,  That  forty-five  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  twenty- 
“ four  pounds  each,  shall  he  awarded  at  the  commence- 
N umber of  ment  of  the  session  1851-52,  to  students  of  the  Faculty 
Pro-  of  Arts,  exclusive  of  those  for  Civil  Engineering  and 
ANrfcoN-  Agriculture,  viz.,  fifteen  to  students  of  the  First  year, 
stituting  fifteen  to  students  of  the  Second  year,  and  fifteen  to 
Statutes  students  of  the  Third  year.  Of  these  Scholarships, 
&c-  eight  shall  he  allocated  to  the  Literary  Division,  and 
seven  to  the  Science  Division  in  each  year.  Six  Scho- 
larships, of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  each,  shall  be 
awarded  to  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  viz., 
two  to  students  of  the  First  year,  two  to  Students  of 
the  Second  year,  and  two  to  students  of  the  Third  year. 
Three  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds  each, 
shall  he  awarded  to  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
viz.,  one  to  a student  of  the  First  year,  one  to  a Student 
of  the  Second  year,  and  one  to  a student  of  the  Third 
year.  Two  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  twenty  pounds 
each,  shall  be  awarded  to  the  students  of  Civil  Engin- 
eering, viz.,  one  to  a student  of  the  First  year,  and 
one  to  a student  of  the  Second  year.  Four  Scholar- 
ships, of  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds  each,  shall  be 
awarded  to  students  of  Agriculture,  viz.,  two  to  students 
of  the  First  year,  and  two  to  students  of  the  Second 
year. 

Allocation  of  Scholarships  in  subsequent 
tears. 

That  the  Scholarships  shall  he  awarded  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  several  Faculties  and  Schools  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  1852-53,  and  of  all  subsequent 
sessions,  in  conformity  with  the  arrangements  prescribed 
in  Chapter  XI.  of  the  Statutes. 

Students  of  Universities. 

That  any  student  who  shall  have  pursued  part  of  his 
Collegiate  studies  in  any  one  of  the  Colleges  founded 
under  8 and  9 Victoria,  c.  66,  or  in  any  University 
capable  of  granting  Degrees  in  the  several  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  shall  be  permitted  from  the 
opening  of  the  College,  on  passing  the  prescribed  Ex- 
aminations, to  take  corresponding  rank  in  this  College  ; 
and  also  to  compete  for  Scholarships  of  the  corresponding 
year,  provided  he  shall  not  hold  at  the  same  time  a 
Scholarship  or  other  office  of  emolument  in  any  Univer- 
sity or  College  of  a University. 

And  further,  of  Our  like  special  grace,  certain  know- 
ledge, and  mere  motion,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  aforesaid,  and  according  to  the  tenor  of  Our 
aforesaid  Letter,  We  do  hereby  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  ratify  and  confirm  the  said  hereinbefore  re- 
cited Letters  Patent  of  the  Thirtieth  of  December,  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Forty-five,  in  all  respects 
save  in  so  far  as  the  same  are  hereby  altered;  and  We 
do  hereby,  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  grant  and 
declare,  that  these  Our  Letters  Patent,  or  the  enrolment 
or  exemplification  hereof,  shall  be  in  all  things  good, 
sufficient,  valid,  and  effectual  in  the  law,  according  to 
the  true  interest  and  meaning  of  the  same,  and  shall  be 
taken,  construed,  and  adjudged  in  all  Our  Courts  or 
elsewhere,  hi  the  most  favorable  and  beneficial  sense ; 
and  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  said  College,  any  mis- 
recital,  non-recital,  omission,  defect,  imperfection,  mat- 
ter, or  thing  notwithstanding ; and  lastly,  We  do  hereby 
promise  and  declare  for  Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors, 
that  We  and  they  shall  and  will  at  all  times  hereafter 
give  and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Professors,  and  their  successors,  such  other 
reasonable  powers  and  authorities  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  better  government  thereof,  and  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  the  premises.  In  witness  whereof,  We 
have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 
Witness,  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
K.G.,  and  G.C.B.,  Our  Lieutenant  General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  Eleventh  day  of 
December,  in  the  Thirteenth  Year  of  Our  Reign. 

Enrolled  in  the  Office  of  the  Rolls  of  Her  Majesty’s 
High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland. 


IV. — Letters  Patent  Founding  the  Queen’s  Letters 
University  in  Ikeiand.  FoSS, 

VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  q ™EN,g 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  De-  Univer- 
fender  of  the  Faith,  and  soforth ; To  all  unto  whom  these  S,TY  1N 
Presents  shall  come,  Greeting.  Whereas,  under  and  by  REljAliP' 
•virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  mado  and  passed  in  a 
Session  of  Parliament,  holden  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth 
Years  of  Our  Reign,  intituled  “ An  Act  to  enable  Her 
Majesty  to  endow  new  Colleges  for  the  advancement  of 
Learning  in  Ireland,”  We  willed,  ordained,  and  consti- 
tuted, established,  declared,  and  appointed,  that  certain 
Colleges  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  Learn- 
ing should  be  established  in  Ireland,  under  the  style 
and  title  following,  that  is  to  say:  “The  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast “ The  Queen’s  College,  Cork  and 
“ The  Queen’s  College,  Galway for  students  in  Arts, 

Law,  Physic,  and  other  useful  learning.  And  whereas 
We  deem  it  fit  and  necessary,  in  order  to  render  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  the  courses  of  education  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  students  in  said  Colleges,  in  the  several  Facul- 
ties aforesaid,  that  provision  should  be  made  by  which 
such  students  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  and  receive 
the  several  Degrees  and  distinctions  in  the  aforesaid 
Faculties,  such  as  are  granted  and  conferred  in  other 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  Our  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Know  ye  therefore,  that  We,  of 
Our  special  grace,  certain  knowledge,  and  mere  motion, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Our  right  trusty 
and  right  entirely  well-beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor, 

George  William  Frederick  Earl  of  Clarendon, 

K.G.  and  G.C.B.,  Our  Lieutenant  General  and  General 
Governor  of  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  called  Ireland,  and  according 
to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  Our  Letter  under  Our  Privy 
Signet  and  Royal  Sign  Manual,  bearing  date  at  Our 
Court  at  Saint  James’s,  the  fifteenth  day  of  August, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Our  Reign,  and  now  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  Our 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  in  that  part  of  Our  said  United 
Kingdom  called  Ireland,  have  willed,  ordered,  consti- 
tuted, ordained,  and  founded,  and  by  those  Presents,  for 
Us,  Our  heirs  and  successors,  We  do  will,  order,  consti- 
tute, ordain  and  found  an  University,  to  be  called  “ The 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland;”  and  that  the  same 
shall  possess  and  exercise  the  full  powers  of  granting 
all  such  Degrees  as  are  granted  by  other  Universities 
or  Colleges  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine, 
and  Law,  to  students  who  shall  have  completed,  in  any 
one  or  other  of  the  Colleges  so  founded  as  aforesaid,  the 
courses  of  education  prescribed  and  directed  for  the 
several  Degrees  in  the  manner  and  by  the  authority 
hereinafter  described.  And  We  do  hereby  direct  and 
ordain  that  the  said  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  shall 
have  its  seat  and  hold  its  meetings  in  the  City  of 
Dublin,  in  such  place  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  by  Warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland ; and  all  Degrees  granted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  University  to  students  from  the  several 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  pub- 
licly granted  and  conferred  in  the  Hall  of  the  University 
in  said  City.  And  We  do  further  direct  and  ordain, 
that  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion for  Degrees,  and  for  conferring  said  Degrees,  and 
for  promoting  education,  and  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
the  foundation  of  the  said  University,  that  the  control 
and  government  thereof  shall  be  vested  in  a Chancellor, 
who  shall  be  the  head  and  chief  officer  thereof,  and 
shall  preside  over  its  meetings,  and  shall  sign  and  au- 
thenticate all  its  official  acts  ; and  in  a Senate  consist- 
ing of  not  more  than  twenty  persons,  three  thereof  to 
be  the  Presidents  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  respec- 
tive Colleges,  and  the  residue  thereof  to  be  from  time 
to  time  nominated  by  Us,  by  warrant  under  Our  Sign 
Manual,  and  who  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
during  Our  will  and  pleasure ; that  five  of  such  Senate 
shall  constitute  a quorum,  and  that  the  Chairman  there- 
of shall  have  a casting  vote ; and  in  all  cases  unpro- 
vided for  by  this  Our  Charter,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Senate,  to  act 
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Letters  in  such  manner  as  shall  appear  to  them  best  calculated 
Patent  to  promote  the  purposes  intended  by  the  said  Queen’s 
(Founding  University  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  said  Chancellor, 
Queen's  Vice-Chancellor,  and  Senate  shall  have  full  power  and 
XJniver-  authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  make,  also  to  alter,  any 
Ireland  By-Laws  and  Regulations,  (so  as  the  same  shall  not  be 
' repugnant  to,  and  inconsistent  with,  the  Laws  of  Our 
Realm,  or  to  the  general  objects  and  provisions  of  this 
Our  Charter,)  touching  the  Examinations  for  Degrees, 
and  the  granting  of  the  same,  and  touching  the  mode 
and  time  of  convening  the  Meetings  of  the  Chancellor, 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  Senate,  and  in  general  touching 
all  other  matters  whatsoever  regarding  the  said  Queen’s 
University,  such  By-Laws,  however,  to  be  subject  to 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  Our  Lord  Lieutenant 
General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland  for  the  time 
being,  and  all  such  By-Laws  and  Regulations  when  so 
approved  and  sanctioned,  and  reduced  into  writing, 
and  after  the  Common  Seal  of  the  said  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity in  Ireland  shall  have  been  affixed  thereto,  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  persons  Members  of  said  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, and  all  Candidates  for  Degrees  to  be  conferred 
by  the  same;  and  as  We  consider  it  expedient  that  the 
several  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  shall  be  at  all  times 
represented  in  the  Meetings  of  the  University  Senate, 
IVc  by  these  Presents  further  direct  and  ordain,  that  if 
any  President  of  any  of  said  Colleges  shall  be  unable  to 
attend  any  Meeting  of  the  said  University  Senate,  then 
and  in  such  case  that  the  Vice-President  for  the  time 
being  of  the  College,  the  President  of  which  is  unable 
to  attend,  may  attend  such  Meeting  in  his  place,  and 
shall  for  the  time  being  possess  all  the  rights,  authori- 
ties, and  privileges  of  a Member  of  said  University 
Senate.  And  We  do  hereby  further  direct  and  ordain, 
that  there  shall  be  a Vice-Chancellor  of  the  said  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Senate 
from  among  their  own  number,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being ; 
and  the  said  Vice-Chancellor  so  elected  and  approved, 
shall  hold  his  said  office  for  the  period  of  one  year,  and 
the  said  Vice-Chancellor  shall  exercise  all  the  functions 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University  in  the  absence  of 
the  Chancellor ; and  We  do  hereby  further  direct  and 
ordain,  that  the  said  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  shall  be  a Corporation  with 
succession  by  appointment,  as  aforesaid,  under  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland, 
with  power  to  sue  and  to  be  sued,  and  to  have  and  use 
a Common  Seal,  and  to  hold  and  employ  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  aforesaid,  any  such  monies  or  lands  as 
may  be  bequeathed  or  assigned  to  them  for  the  benefit 
of  said  University  and  the  advancement  of  learning  in 
Ireland,  provided  the  annual  profits  of  such  lands  and 
funds  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand  pounds.  And  for 
the  better  Carrying  out  of  these  Presents,  We  do  hereby 
nominate  and  appoint  Our  right  trusty  and  right  well- 
beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor,  George  William  Fre- 
derick Earl  of  Clarendon,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  and  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Most  Honorable  Order  of  the  Bath,  Our.said  Lieutenant 
General  and  General  Governor  of  that  part  of  Our  said 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  to  be  the  first  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland.  And  We 
do  further  nominate  and  appoint  Our  right  trusty  and 
well-beloved  Councillor  Maziere  Brady,  Our  Chancellor 
of  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland, 
the  most  Reverend  Father  in  God  Our  right  trusty  and 
right  entirely  beloved  Cousin  and  Councillor  Richard 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Daniel  Murray,  Our  right 
trusty  and  right  well-beloved  Cousin  William  Earl  of 
Rosse,  Knight  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Order  of  Saint 
Patrick,  Our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Councillors 
Thomas  Baron  Monteagle,  of  Brandon,  Francis  Black- 
burne,  Chief  Justice  of  Our  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in 
that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland, 
Thomas  Berry  Cusack  Smith,  Master  of  the  Rolls  of 
that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland, 
David  Richard  Pigot,  Chief  Baron  of  Our  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland,  and  Thomas  Wyse,  Our  trusty  and  well- 


beloved  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  Baronet,  the  President  of  Letters 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  the  time  being,  the  Pa™nt 
President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  for  the  time  "the1" 
being,  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Queen’s 
for  the  time  being,  Richard  Griffith,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Univeb~ 
Dominick  John  Corrigan,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Thomas  Ireland. 

Askew  Larcom,  Captain  in  Our  corps  of  Royal  Engin-  

eers,  and  James  Gibson,  Barrister-at-Law,  to  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  said  University  Senate,  each  and 
every  of  whom  shall  hold  the  said  office  during  Our  will 
and  pleasure.  And  We  reserve  to  Ourselves  and  Our 
successors,  and  to  those  whom  We  or  they  may  think  fit 
to  appoint  for  the  purpose,  to  be  the  Visitor  of  the  said 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  with  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  do  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  Visitors, 
as  often  as  to  Us  and  Our  successors  shall  seem  meet. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  said  Queen’s  Colleges  have  heretofore  prepared 
certain  regulations  as  to  the  Course  of  Study  to  be  pur- 
sued by  students  therein  to  qualify  them  for  University 
Degrees  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine, 
and  Law,  and  whjcli  said  x'egulations  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; and  as  it 
appears  to  Us  that  such  regulations  are  fit  and  proper, 
now  We  do  hereby  further  direct  that  the  said  regula- 
tions so  approved  of  under  the  hand  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  of 
the  said  University  at  their  first  Meeting,  and  that  the 
Course  of  Study  prescribed  by  such  regulations  shall  be 
that  required  to  entitle  students  of  said  Colleges  to 
Degrees  from  the  said  University,  until  same  shall  be 
altered  by  the  said  Senate:  but  We  do  hereby  order  and 
declare,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Senate,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
to  make  such  alterations  in  said  course  of  studies  as 
shall  to  them  from  time  to  time  seem  fit : and  We  do 
further  direct  and  ordain  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
said  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  the  said  University,  to 
appoint  and  direct  the  examination  for,  and  confer  all 
such  Degrees,  and  to  sign  certificates  for  the  same,  and 
also  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  expedient 
for  examination  for  such  University  Scholarships  and 
Prizes  as  may  be  hereafter  founded : and  We  direct  and 
ordain  that  all  regulations  as  to  the  course  of  education 
necessary  for  the  obtaining  of  such  Degrees,  shall, 
previous  to  their  being  put  in  operation,  be  approved  of 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland : and  We  do  also 
ordain  and  direct,  that  the  said  Chancellor  and  Senate 
shall  also  have  power  to  demand  and  receive  for  the 
granting  of  such  Degrees,  such  reasonable  fees  for  the 
Degrees  so  conferred,  as  the  said  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  Senate,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Our  Treasury,  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct,  and  such  fees  shall  be  carried  to  one  General 
Fund  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  University, 
under  the  directions  and  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Our  Treasury,  to  whom  the  accounts  of  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  said  Queen’s  University  in 
Ireland  shall  once  in  every  year  be  submitted,  which 
accounts  shall  be  subject  to  such  examination  and  audit 
as  the  said  Commissioners  may  direct.  And,  for  the 
better  promotion  of  education  in  Ireland,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  these  Presents,  We  hereby 
further  direct  and  ordain  that  all  students  who  shall 
have  completed  their  education  in  any  of  the  said 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and  shall  have  obtained  such  Degrees 
in  any  of  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and 
Law,  as  shall  be  granted  and  conferred  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  Senate  of  Our  said  University,  shall  be  fully 
possessed  of  all  such  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  as 
belong  to  similar  Degrees  granted  by  other  Universi- 
ties or  Colleges,  and  shall  entitle  the  persons  on  whom 
they  may  be  conferred  to  whatever  rank  and  precedence 
is  derived  from  similar-  Degrees  granted  by  other  Uni- 
versities. And  We  further  direct  and  ordain  that  the 
Chancellor  and  Senate  shall  have  the  power  of  admitting 
by  special  grace  Graduates  of  other  Universities  to 
similar  and  equal  Degrees  in  Our  said  University  in 
Ireland.  And  We  hereby  further  direct  and  ordain 
that  the  Senate  of  Our  said  University,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chancellor,  or  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice- 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


Lexters  Chancellor,  or  of  a Chairman  for  the  time  being,  shall 
Patent  assemhle  in  the  City  ol  Dublin,  at  such  place  as  may 
™ he  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  the  Hall  and 
Queen's  Office  of  the  University,  at  such  times  as  may  be  neces- 
Univer-  sai,y  anci  proper  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  shall 
Ireland,  proceed  to  examine  into  the  qualifications  of  such 

students  as  may  present  themselves,  and  afford  proper 

evidence  of  having  completed,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
said  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  Course  of  Education  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  University  Senate.  And  whereas  it  is 
expedient  that  students  who  are  Candidates  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  shall  have  the  power 
of  pursuing  part  of  their  studies  in  other  Schools  of 
Medicine  or  Surgery  beside  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
Ireland,  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Senate  of  the  said 
University ; We  do  therefore  direct  and  ordain  that  it 
shall  be  competent  to  the  Senate  to  receive  ns  evidence 
of  Medical  education,  Certificates  of  Attendance  upon 
the  Lectures  or  Hospital  Practice  of  such  teachers  as 
shall  afford  to  the  Senate  full  evidence  of  competencjq 
and  of  possessing  the  means  of  affording  instruction ; 
provided  such  students  shall  have  attended  in  some  one 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  at  least  one-third  of  the 
Medical  Lectures  prescribed  in  the  Course  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  And  for  the  better 
carrying  out  of  such  examination  into  the  qualifications 
of  Candidates  for  Degrees  in  the  several  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  We  do  hereby  further  direct, 
ordain,  and  empower  the  Chancellor  and  Senate  of  the 
University,  to  appoint  annually  Examiners  in  the 
several  departments  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the 
Useful  Arts,  who  shall  hold  the  Examinations  and 
report  on  the  qualifications  of  the  Candidates  to  the 
Senate.  And  We  do  further  direct  and  ordain  that  the 
Chancellor,  or  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  University,  shall  annually  furnish  a Report  to  Our 
Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of  that  part 
of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  on  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  University.  We  do  here- 
by further  direct  and  ordain  that  the  said  Queen’s 
Colleges  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted, 
Colleges  of  Our  said  University  in  Ireland,  and  all  Pro- 
fessors of  the  said  Colleges  shall  be  considered  Profes- 
sors of  said  University ; but  the  said  Colleges  shall  not 
in  any  way  be  under  the  jurisdiction  or  control  of  the 
University  Senate,  further  than  as  regards  the  regula- 
tions for  qualifications  for  the  several  Degrees  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine,  and  Law,  the  said  Colleges 
being  only  subjected  to  the  Charters,  Statutes,  Rules, 
Ordinances,  issued  and  approved,  or  hereafter  to  be 
issued  and  approved  of  by  Us,  Our  heirs  or  successors, 
for  the  government  of  said  Colleges  respectively;  and 
as  We  deem  it  advisable  that  every  facility  should  be 
afforded  for  the  endowment  of  Exhibitions,  Prizes,  and 
Scholarships,  in  connexion  with,  and  subject  to  the  re- 
gulations of  the  Queen’s  University,  We  do  hereby 
further  direct  and  ordain  that  the  Chancellor  and 
Senate  of  the  University  shall  have  power  to  found  and 
endow  such  Scholarships,  Prizes,  or  Exhibitions  for 
which  funds  may  be  by  donation  or  grant  hereafter  sup- 
plied, and  make  such  regulations  for  the  attainment 
and  tenure  of  such  Scholarships  as  to  them  may  seem 
fit ; provided  always  that  the  aforesaid  Chancellor  and 
Senate  shall  not  interfere  with  the  Courses  for  Matricu- 
lation, nor  with  the  system  or  Courses  of  Instruction  of 
Junior  and  Senior  Scholarships  in  the  several  Faculties 
and  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  And  We  do 
further  direct  and  ordain  that  the  Senate,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor,  shall  have 
power  to  elect  a Chairman  to  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  day,  and  that  the  Senate  shall  likewise 
have  power  to  appoint  a Secretary  and  such  other  sub- 
ordinate officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  despatch  of 
business:  and  further,  that  the  Senate  shall  likewise 
have  the  power  of  making  all  such  By-Laws  as  may  be 
necessary  for  bringing  into  operation  and  carrying  out 
the  functions  of  the  University,  provided  the  same  shall 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time 
being.  Provided  always,  that  these  Our  Letters  Patent 
be  enrolled  in  the  Rolls  of  Our  High  Court  of  Chanceiy 
in  that  part  of  Our  said  United  Kingdom  called 


Ireland,  within  the  space  of  six  calendar  months  next  Letters 
ensuing  the  date  of  these  presents.  In  witness  whereof  Patent 
We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to  be  made  Patent.  '0™liiG 
Witness  George  William  Frederick  Eavl  of  Clarendon,  Queen’s 
Our  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of  UniveR- 
Ireland,  at  Dublin,  the  third  day  ol  September,  in  the  Ireland 
fourteenth  year  of  Our  reign.  — 


V. — Ordinances  regarding  tlie  several  Courses 
of  Study  to  be  pursued  by  Candidates  for 
Degrees  and  Diplomas  from  The  Queen’s 
University  in  Ireland. 

Faculty  op  Arts. 

30 111  June,  1850,  amended  January,  1S55. 

The  Undergraduate  Course  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  The 
for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  from  the  Queen’s  University  Queen’s 
shall  occupy  not  less  than  three  Sessions.  sm'orai 

Students  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  for  this  nances  as 
Degree  who  shall  have  attended  the  College  Lectures  10  Courses 
for  at  least  two  full  Terms  iu  each  Session,  and  passed  0F  ®*UDY’ 
the  prescribed  College  Examinations,  and  shall  be  — 1 

recommended  for  promotion  to  the  Degree  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  in  whicli  them  studies  have  termi- 
nated. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  shall  pursue  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  the 
following  Courses  of  study : — 

First. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages, 

The  English  Language, 

The  Modern  Languages, 

Mathematics, 

Second. 

Logics,  .... 

Chemistry,  .... 

Principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  . 

The  Higher  Mathematics,  or  \ 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  J 
Third. 

Natural  Philosophy,  . 

History  and  English  Literature, 

Physical  Geography, 

Metaphysics,  .... 

01- 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  Each  One  Term. 

Students  must  attend,  in  each  Session,  Lectures  on 
at  least  two  of  the  foregoing  subjects,  and  in  the  order 
above  set  down,  until  the  whole  course  shall  he  com- 
pleted. Students  who  prefer  to  do  so  may  attend 
Lectures  on  three  or  four  of  the  subjects,  but  not  more 
in  the  same  Session. 

1 2lh  February,  1853. 

Bachelors  of  Arts  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ire- 
land, shall  be  admissible  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
after  the  expiration  of  one  Academical  year  from  the 
time  of  their  having  obtained  them  Bachelor’s  Degree. 

A Candidate  having  attended,  for  at  least  two  Terms, 
subsequent  to  his  having  received  the  Bachelor’s  Degree, 
a Course  of  Lectures  on  some  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 
course  of  study  he  may  have  selected,  may  proceed  to 
obtain  Ins  Master’s  Degree  by  examination  in  any  one 
of  the  four  following  Courses,  viz. : — 

1  Classics,  which  shall  be  considered  as  including — 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Classic  Authors ; Prose  composi- 
tion in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English ; a modern  Foreign 
Language. 

2  English  Philology  and  Criticism. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics,  or  (in  place  of  Metaphysics,  at  the  election 
of  the  Candidate),  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence. 

3  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  which  shall  be  consid- 

ered as  including  the  following  subjects: — 

Algebra,  including  the  theory  of  Equations. 

Analytical  Geometry. 

Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical. 

The  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Differential  Equations. 


Three  Terms. 
One  Term. 
Three  Terms. 
Three  Terms. 


One  Term. 
Three  Terms. 
Three  Terms. 
Three  Terms. 


Three  Terms. 
Two  Terms. 
One  Term. 
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NANCES  AS 

to  Courses 
of  Study, 
See. 


Theory  of  Probabilities. 

Statics  and  Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics. 

Heat. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Optics. 

Plane  Astronomy. 

Physical  Astronomy. 

•1.— Experimental  and  Natural  Sciences,  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  including  the  following  subjects : — 
Experimental  Physics. 

Laws  of  Chemical  constitution  and  combination. 

General  properties  and  preparation  of  Organic  and  Inor- 
ganic bodies.  . 

Structure,  Functions,  and  Classification  of  Animals. 
Structure,  Functions,  and  Classification  of  Vegetables. 
Zoological  and  Botanical  Geography. 

Elements  of  Geology  and  Palicontology. 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Elements  of  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy. 


Faculty  of  Medicine. 


15 th  March,  1852. 

1st — Every  Candidate  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  shall 
produce  a Certificate  from  the  Council  of  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  that  he  has  passed  a full  Examination 
in  the  subjects  of  study  prescribed  in  the  course  of 
Matriculation  of  Arts,  and  has  been  admitted  a Matri- 
culated student  of  the  College  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 


2nd The  Curriculum  shall  extend  over  a period  of 

at  least  four  years,  and  shall  be  divided  into  Fcriods  of 
at  least  two  years  each. 

3rd The  First  Period  shall  comprise  attendance  on 

the  following  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures. 


Chemistry— Six  Months,  at  least  Three  Lectures  each 
Week. 

Botany  and  Zoology— Six  Months,  Three  Lectures  each 
Week,  with  Herborizations  for  practical  study. 
Anatomy  and  Physiology — Six  Months,  Five  Lectures 
each  Week. 

Practical  Anatomy — Six  Months.* 

Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy— Six  Months,  Three 
Lectures  each  Week. 


4th The  Second  Period  shall  comprise  attendance 

on  the  following  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures : — 

Anatomy  and  Piiysiolocy — Six  Months,  Five  Lectures 
each  Week. 

Practical  Anatomy— Six  Months.* 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Surcery — Six  Months,  Three 
Lectures  each  Week. 

Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children — Six 
Months,  Three  Lectures  each  Week. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine — Six  Months,  Three 
Lectures  each  Week. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — Three  Months,  Three  Lectures 
each  Week. 


5th. — In  addition  to  the  above  Courses  of  Lectures, 
Candidates  shall  have  attended  during  the  First  Period 
of  the  above  Curriculum — 

Practical  Chemistry,  (in  a recognised  Laboratory)— 
Three  Months. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  (recognised  by  the 
Senate!,  containing  at  least  sixty  beds ; together  with 
the  Clinical  Lectures  therein  delivered,  at  least  two  each 
week— Six  Months. 


6th.— And  during  the  Second  Period — 

Practical  Midwifery,  at  a recognised  Midwifery  Hos- 
pital, with  the  Clinical  Lectures  therein  delivered,  for  a 
period  of  Three  Months,  in  an  Hospital  containing  not 
less  than  thirty  beds  ; or  Six  Months,  in  an  Hospital  con- 
taining not  less  than  fifteen  beds. 

Practical  Pharmacy— Three  Months# 
Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  (recognised  by  the  Se- 
nate), containing  at  least  sixty  beds;  together  with  the 
Clinical  Lectures  therein  delivered— Eighteen  Months. 


* On  the  20th  July,  1852,  the  Senate  resolved  that— 

The  courses  of  Lectures  on  Practical  Anatomy  mentioned  in 
the  Ordinances  are  understood  to  comprise  attendance  on 
Anatomical  Demonstrations,  accompanied  with  dissections  by 
the  Student. 

+ 26th  February,  1853,  the  Senate  resolved — 

That  for  attendance  on  Practical  Pharmacy  the  Candidate 
shall  produce  evidence  of  his  having  been  engaged  for  the  time 
specified  in  compounding  medicine,  either  in  the  establishment 
of  a legally  qualified  apothecary,  or  in  the  compounding  depart- 
ment of  some  recognised  hospital,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  apothecary  of  the  institution. 


7th Candidates,  before  being  admitted  to  the  Degree  The 

of  M.D.,  shall  pass  two  Examinations,  the  First  Exami-  Q^en’s 
nation  comprising  tlic  subjects  of  the  FirstPeriod  of  the  slTy  qrdi- 
Curriculum;  the  Second  comprehending  subjects  of  the  nances  as 
Second  Period  of  study.  It  shall  be  competent  for  stu-  I0°F<g>u’^,Jrs 
dents  ,to  present  themselves  for  their  First  Examination  0E  &CD  ’ 
at  the  termination  of  the  First  Period  of  the  Curriculum,  — L 

or  at  any  after  period  to  be  fixed  by  the  Senate  previous 
to  their  undergoing  the  Second  Examination. 

8th By  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University,  Can- 

didates are  required  to  have  attended  at  least  one-third  of 
the  Courses  of  Medical  Lectures  in  some  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges.  For  the  remainder  of  the  courses  of 
Medical  Lectures,  authenticated  Certificates  will  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Professors  or  Lecturers  in  Universities, 

Colleges,  or  Schools,  recognised  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  L-eland. 

9th Candidates  will  also  be  required  to  have 

attended  in  some  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Lectures 
on  one  Modern  Language  for  six  months,  and  Lectures 
on  Natural  Philosophy  for  six  months.* 

10th. — The  Examinations  wall  he  conducted  princi- 
pally by  printed  papers,  to  which  written  answers  shall 
be  given,  but  the  Examiners  shall  also  he  at  liberty 
to  add  such  viva  voce  examination  on  the  subjects  of 
the  written  papers,  and  to  call  for  such  demonstrations 
and  experiments  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

11th. — The  above  regulations  will  be  binding  on  all 
students  commencing  their  Medical  studies,  on  or  after 
the  1st  October,  1852;  but  students  already  engaged 
in  their  Medical  studies,  are  at  liberty  either  to  complete 
their  courses  according  to  the  Ordinance  of  30th  June, 

1850,  or  according  to  the  present  Ordinance. 

Regulations  as  to  reception  of  Certificates  from  Medical 
Lecturers  and  Hospitals. 

1.  Colleges  or  Schools  seeking  recognition  from  the 

Queen’s  University,  are  required  to  send  in  the  name 
and  qualification  of  the  several  Lecturers  whose  lectures 
are  required  to  be  recognised,  with  such  particulars  as 
the  Senate  may  require.  And  in  the.  event  of  the  Lec- 
turers being  changed,  a fresh  recognition  must  be  sought. 

2.  — All  Lecturers,  and  Clinical  Lecturers,  without 
exception,  must  transmit  to  the  Secretary  on  every  2oth 
November,  and  1st  of  May,  or  as  often  as  required,  a 
return,  filled  up  according  to  the  form  transmitted,  of 
the  students  in  attendance  upon  such  Lectures  or  Hos- 
pital Practice.  The  Certificates  of  Lecturers  not  com- 
plying with  this  regulation  wilLnot  be  recognised# 

Course  of  Crra,  Engineering. 

31  st  October,  1851,  amended  January,  1855. 

Students  of  Civil  Engineering  shall  pass  a Matricula- 
tion Examination,  and  shall  pursue,  during  at  least  two 


' * Candidates  will  of  course  he  examined  in  these  subjects. 

t Returns  of  students  attending  the  following  Medical  Schools 
and  Hospitals  have  been  received  during  the  year  ended  June, 
1856. 

Medical  Schools  of— 

Trinity  College. 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Carmichael  School. 

Original,  Peter-street. 

Dublin,  Peter-street. 

Lying-in  Hospitals. 

Rotunda. 

Coombe. 

Cork. 

Belfast. 

Students  who  purpose  to  present  themselves  for  examination 
for  Medical  Degrees  in  the  Queen’s  University,  should  ascer- 
tain that  their  names  are  returned  for  any  Medical  Lectures 
they  may  attend,  lest  in  consequence  of  such  returns  not  having 
been  supplied,  their  qualifications  should  be  deemed  insufficient 
when  they  so  present  themselves ; and  Lecturers  who  are 
willing  to  make  the  required  returns,  and  who  have  not  received 
the  necessary  forms  through  the  Registrars  of  the  respective 
Institutions,  should  cause  application  to  he  made  for  them. 


Hospitals. 

Jcrvis-street. 

City  of  Dublin. 

House  of  Industry. 

St.  Vincent’s. 

S.  and  N.  Infirmary,  Cork. 
Meath. 

Belfast. 

Mercer’s. 

Galway  Infirmary  and  Fever 
Hospital. 

Steevens’. 

Westminster. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


Th»  years,  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  following 
Uwmu  Courses  of  study : — 

S1TY  Ordi-  first  course. 

nances  as  Mathematics,  . . . . . . Three  Terms. 

10  Courses  Chemistry Do. 

of  Study,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Physical  Geography,  Do. 

4o.  Drawing, Do. 

Descriptive  Geometry,  Surveying,  and  Mapping,  Do. 


SECOND  COURSE. 

Mathematics Three  Terms. 

Natural  Philosophy, Do. 

Motive  Powers,  Construction,  and  Theory  of 

Machines, Do. 

Drawing, Do. 

Civil  Engineering,  including  the  principles  of 
Architecture  and  Engineering  Einaiice,  . Do. 


Any  student  who  shall  have  completed  the  above 
courses  of  study  in  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ire- 
land [and  shall  also  have  been  engaged  during  at  least 
two  years,  of  which  not  more  than  one  shall  he  cotein- 
poraneous  with  his  College  Courses,  in  acquiring  a 
practical  knowledge  of  Engineering,  in  all  its  branches, 
and  of  buildings  used  for  public  and  domestic  purposes, 
under  the  direction  of  an  Engineer  recognised  by  the 
College  Council],*'  shall  be  admitted  to  Examination  for 
the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  in  tiie  Faculty  of  Arts. 

19<7t  October,  1853. 

Any  person  who  shall  have  obtained  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  the  Queen’s  University,  may 
proceed  in  his  course  of  study  to  obtain  the  Diploma  in 
Engineering,  without  repeating  any  of  the  courses  he 
may  have  already  attended ; he  shall  be  allowed  to  enter 
at  once  upon  the  courses  of  the  Second  year  of  Engin- 
eering study,  shall  be  enrolled,  and  rank  as  a Second-year 
student  of  Engineering,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  proceed 
for  his  Diploma  as  such,  provided  he  shall,  in  the  subse- 
quent period  of  his  Engineering  studies,  have  attended  the 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Drawing,  Mapping,  Survey- 
ing, and  all  other  subjects,  Collegiate  and  practical,  now 
required  by  the  Ordinances,  but  not  previously  attended 
or  included  in  his  A.B.  Course. 

I.  Note. — Instructions  in  Mapping  and  Surveying  required 
in  the  Courses  for  the  Diploma  in  Engineering  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  including  regular  Practical  Exercises  and  Observa- 
tions in  the  Field,  with  the  Use  of  Instruments,  continued 
throughout  the  Session. 

II.  The  Drawing  required  by  the  above  Curriculum  is  under- 
stood to  include  Free-hand  Drawing,  as  well  as  special 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

Course  of  Agriculture. 


3ls(  October,  1851. 

Students  in  Agriculture,  having  Matriculated,  shall 
pursue,  in  some  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  follow- 
ing Course  of  study  during  at  least  two  years : — 


Natural  Philosophy, 

Chemistry,  .... 

Principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany, 
Theory  of  Agriculture,  . 

IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

Mineralogy,  Geology,  and  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, .... 

Surveying  and  Mapping,  and  Farm 
Architecture,  .... 
History  and  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals, 
Practice  of  Agriculture,  including  Farm 
Finance  and  Accounts, 


Three  Terms. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Three  Terms. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Students  who  shall  have  passed  through  the  above 
Course,  and  who  also  shall  have  attended  dining  twelve 
months,  the  Practical  Working  of  a Farm  under  the 
direction  of  an  Agriculturist  approved  by  the  College 
Council,  will  be  admitted  to  Examination  for  the  Diploma 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

Students  intending  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
Management  of  Estates,  or  of  extensive  Farms,  are 
recommended  to  attend  also  Sessional  Courses  of  Instruc- 
tion in — 

1st.  The  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Elements 
of  Conveyancing. 

2nd.  Elements  of  Political  Economy  and  Statistics,  as 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Farm  Finance. 

* This  Ordinance  was  amended  in  April,  1858,  by  the  omission 
of  the  portion  included  in  brackets. — Communication  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Queen’s  University. 


All  students  who  shall  commence  their  Courses  of  the 
Engineering,  or  Agriculture,  subsequent  to  this  date,  are  Queen's 
required  to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance,  Sity  Ordi- 
and  students  who  may  have  commenced  their  Courses  nances  as 
prior  to  this  date,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  10  Courses 
of  this  present  Ordinance,  or  may  proceed  for  their  0 £CUDY’ 
Diplomas  under  the  Ordinance  of  the  30th  of  June,  — 1. 

1850,  which  latter  Ordinance,  as  regards  the  Courses  of 
Engineering  and  Agriculture,  is  hereby  repealed,  except 
for  such  students  as  are  already  in  attendance  on  the 
College  Courses. 

Faculty  of  Law. 

30 th  June,  1850,  as  amended  14 th  December,  1852. 

Students  who  shall  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination for  the  Faculty  of  Law,  in  one  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  shall  have  pursued  during  three  years  the 
following  Courses  of  Study,  shall  bo  admitted  to  Exami- 
nation for  the  Diploma  of  Elementary  Law: — 

The  Law  of  Property,  and  the  Principles  of  Conveyancing. 

Jurisprudence. 

IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

Equity  and  Bankruptcy. 

Civil  Law. 

IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

Common  and  Criminal  Law. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  LL.B.  will  be  admitted 
to  Examination  for  that  Degree  from  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland,  provided  they  shall  have  proceeded  to 
the  Degree  of  A.li.,  and  shall  have  attended  the  Lec- 
tures and  passed  the  Examinations  prescribed  for  the 
Elementary  Course,  and  shall  also  have  pursued  the 
following  Course  of  Study : 

IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR. 

A more  extended  Course  of  Study  of  the  subjects 
appointed  for  the  Elementary  Course,  together  with  a 
Course  of  Study  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  and  Pleading  in 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law  and  Equity,  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  of  Constitutional,  Colonial,  and  Inter- 
national Law. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  will  be  admitted 
to  Examination  for  that  Degree  from  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity in  Ireland,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  after 
they  shall  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  LL.B. 

Notice. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity in  Ireland,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1 852,  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  Registrars  of  the  respective  Queen’s 
Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  be  requested  to 
furnish  each  student  at  Matriculation,  with  a copy  of  the 
Ordinances  of  the  University.  The  foregoing  copy  of 
those  now  in  force  is  supplied  for  the  purpose  referred  to, 
and  it  is  clearly  to  be  understood  that  the  Senate  will 
not  sanction  any  deviation  from,  or  alteration  of  these 
Courses  of  Education,  by  the  Councils  of  the  Colleges. 

Rouert  Ball,  ll.d.,  Secretary. 

Dublin  Castle,  7tli  January,  1857. 


VI.  Ordinance  regulating  the  Conditions, Forms, 
and  Subjects  of  the  Degree,  Diploma,  and 
Honor  Examinations  for  the  Year  1857. 

General  Regulations. 

The  General  Examination  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  Tun 

the  15th  September,  1857,  and  will  be  carried  on  in  the  QDE^® 
order  prescribed  in  the  annexed  tables.  sity”  Oiim- 

This  Examination  will  be  principally  by  printed  nance  as 
papers,  with  such  viva,  voce  interrogation  as  the  Iixa- 
miner  may  deem  necessary.  The  Honor  Examination  Jions  for 
is  to  be  solely  by  printed  papers.  the  Year 

Candidates  will  be  required  to  answer  for  Degrees  l1157- 
and  Diplomas  in  all  the  subjects  prescribed  by  the  Or- 
dinances for  their  respective  Courses,  save  whore  an 
option  is  given  herein. 
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'I'nE  The  Honor  Examination  will  be  similarly  conducted 
queen’s  (except  where  specially  provided  for),  the  questions 
UJOrdi-  t’ein"  of  a hiSher  character. 

s"NCe as  The  following  fees  to  the  University  are  to  be  paid 
to  its  by  the  respective  Candidates  to  the  Secretary,  before  the 
K*--;  Examination  ; they  are  not  returnable  in  case  of  rejec- 
™i°e  Year  tion,  but  are  not  required  again  for  re-examination : — 

DEGREES.  DIPLOMAS. 

' LL.D.,  . .£3  Engineering,.  .£3 

M.D.,  . . 5 Elementary  Law,  . 2 

A.M.,  . . 3 Agriculture, . . 2 

LL.B.,  . . 1 

A.B.,  . . 1 

The  names  of  Candidates  obtaining  Degrees  or  Di- 
plomas will  be  published  in  alphabetical  order;  those  of 
Candidates  obtaining  Honors  in  the  order  of  merit. 

The  Examiners  having  passed  Candidates  for  Degrees 
or  Diplomas,  shall  select  from  them  those  whom  they 
consider  deserving  of  being  examined  for  Honors,  and 
shall  return  their  names  to  the  Secretary  with  the  result 
of  the  General  Examination.  None  others  shall  be  en- 
titled to  compete  for  Honors,  save  for  those  in  the  Celtic, 
Sanscrit,  or  Arabic  languages,  for  which  any  Candidate 
■ who  has  passed  for  a Degree  may  present  himself  as  a 
competitor,  these  subjects  not  requiring  a preliminary 
examination.* 

Students  passed  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  may  be  ex- 
amined for  Honors  in  more  than  one  department. 

The  Examiners  are  to  recommend  for  Honors  solely 
on  the  ground  of  absolute  merit.  If,  consequently, 
Honors  shall  be  withheld  in  any  one  branch  of  study, 
the  Senate  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Exami- 
ners, apply  the  amount  to  increase  those  in  any  other 
department. 

Candidates  must  furnish  to  the  Secretary,  through 
their  respective  Registrars,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, the  several  certificates  required  by  the  Ordi- 
nances ; for  this  purpose  they  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Registrars  with  proper  forms  and  schedules. 

All  Degrees  and  Honors  are  conferred  at  the  public 
meeting  of  the  University. 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS, 
AND  FOR  HONORS  IN  THAT  FACULTY. 

Every  Candidate  will  be  required  to  answer  for  the 
Degree  of  A.B.,  in  the  subjects  included  in  the  Group 
A of  the  following  table,  and  also  to  answer  in  the  sub- 
jects of  one  of  the  three  groups  of  subjects  marked  B. 
C.  D.  respectively ; the  Candidate  being  allowed  to 
select. 

1.  GROUP  A REQUIRED  FROM  ALL  CANDIDATES. 

\ The  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

“ ) Tiie  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
b A Modern  Foreign  Language, 
c Mathematics. 

2.  e SPECIAL  GROUPS  IN  ONE  OF  WHICH  THE  CANDI- 
DATES MUST  ANSWER. 

Group  B. 

English  Philology  and  Criticism. 

Logic. 

Metaphysics,  or  (in  place  of  Metaphysics,  at  the  election 
of  the- Candidate)  Political  Economy  and  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Group  C. 

Chemistry. 

d Natural  Philosophy. 

Group  D. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Physical  Geography. 

a. — In  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  every  Can- 
didate will  be  allowed  to  select  for  his  Examination  in 
each  language  some  two  works  of  the  following  Classical 
authors: — 

Virgil — First  Six  Books  vEneid. 

Horace— Satires,  Epistles,  and  Art  of  Poetry. 

Sallust. 

Terence— Adelphi  and  Phormio. 

* Candidates  for  Honors  in  the  Celtic,  Sanscrit,  or  Arabic 
Languages,  are  requested  to  give  their  Names  to  the  Secretary 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  Degree  Examination. 


Cicero — Orations  against  Cataline. 

Tacitus — Agricola  and  de  Moribus  Germanorum. 

Xenophon — Anabasis,  Book,  2,  3, 

Homer — Iliad,  four  first  Books. 

Herodotus — Book  I. 

vEschylus — Prometheus  Vinctus. 

Euripides — Medea. 

Lucian — Walker’s  Selections. 

b. — In  Modern  Languages  the  Candidate  will  be  al-  1857. 

lowed  to  select,  for  his  Examination,  the  French,  the 

German,  or  the  Italian  language,  and  will  be  required 
to  translate  from  some  two  modern  authors,  in  the  lan- 
guage selected,  and  to  translate  an  exercise  from  English 
into  the  same  language. 

c — In  Mathematics  the  Candidate  will  be  examined 
in : — 

The  1 st,  2nd,  3rd,  4tli,  and  6th  Books  of  Euclid,  and  in 
the  Definitions  of  the  5th  Book. 

Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Algebra,  including  the  usual  rules,  to.the  end  of  Quad- 
ratic Equations,  with  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Loga- 
rithms. 

Plane  Trigonometry.  . 

d.  — In  the  Examination  in  Natural  Philosophy  the 
Candidate  will  be  expected  to  be  able  to  give  such  ma- 
thematical proofs  in  reference  to  any  question  proposed 
as  may  be  supplied  by  the  foregoing  Mathematical 
course. 

e.  — In  the  Examinations  upon  the  subjects  of  the 
groups  selected  by  the  Candidates,  the  object  of  the 
Examiner  will  be  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  each  subject  possessed  by 
the  Candidate. 

The  Special  Courses  and  Regulations  of  the  Honor 
branches  are  as  follows : — 

1 Ancient  Classical  Languages  and  Litera- 

ture. 

1st  Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £15,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

2nd  Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £10. 

The  Candidates  for  Classical  Honors  will  be  examined 
in  the  following  course : 

Horace — Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles. 

Virgil — JEneid,  Books  1 to  8. 

Cicero — Tusculan  Disputations. 

De  Oratore. 

Aetiones  Verrinaj. 

Juvenal — Satires,  1,  3,  8,  13,  14. 

Tacitus — Annals,  Book  1 . 

Histories,  Book  1. 

Livy — Books  4 and  22. 

Terence — Adelphi  and  Phormio. 

Plato — Apologia  and  Crito. 

Thucydides — Book  1. 

Herodotus — Book  1. 

yEschylus — Prometheus  Vinctus. 

Sophocles — GSdipus  Co'.oneus. 

Homer — Iliad,  20  to  24. 

Odyssey,  12  to  18. 

Euripides — Medea,  Alcestis,  and  Orestes. 

Greek  and  Latin  Composition  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

2 English  Language  and  Literature. 

Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £10,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

The  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  History, 
Philology,  and  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  at 
various  periods,  and  in  the  principles  of  Literary  and 
Grammatical  Criticism,  as  exemplified  in  application  to 
various  Authors  in  English  Literature. 

3 Modern  Foreign  Languages. 

1st  Honor  ; an  Exhibition,  value  £15,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

2ud  Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £10. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  History,  Philo- 
logy, and  Grammar  of  the  following  Modern  Lan- 
guages, viz. : The  French  or  German,  or  the  French 

and°German,  or  the  French,  German,  and  Italian,  as 
the  Candidate  may  think  proper.  He  will  be  required 
also  to  translate  from  English  into  the  language  or  lan- 
guages selected  by  him  for  examination. 

4 -Mathematics. 

1st  Honor  ; an  Exhibition,  value  £15,  and  a Gold  Medal, 

2nd  Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £10. 

2 S 
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The  The  Candidates  ■will  be  examined  in  the  following 
Queen’s  course : — 

Euclid,  Boohs  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

Algebra,  including  its  application  to  Questions  of  Pro- 
babilities and  Annuities. 

The  Theory  and  Solution  of  the  Higher  Equations. 
Plane  Trigonometry,  including  Demoivre’s  Theorem  and 
its  Applications,  and  the  Construction  and  use  of 
Trigonometrical  Tables. 

Conic  Sections. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Differential  Equations. 

Co-ordinate  Geometry,  of  Two  and  of  Three  Dimen- 

The  First  Three  Sections  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Principia. 

Spherical  Trigonometry  and  its  Application  to  Astro- 
nomy. 

Theory  of  Logarithms Construction  and  Use  of  Loga- 

rithmic Tables. 

5. — Natural  Philosophy. 

Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £15,  and  a Gold  Medal. 
Subjects  of  Examination — . 

Mechanics  ; 

Optics,  Geometrical  and  Physical ; 

Astronomy,  Plane  and  Physical ; 
mathematically  treated ; and  for  another  Honor  an 
Exhibition,  £10,  and  a Gold  Medal : subjects  of  Exami- 
nation— 

Experimental  Physics. 

Heat. 

Electricity. 

6. — Chemistry  and  Chemical  Physics. 

Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £1 5,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

The  subjects  of  Examination  will  be — 

Chemical  Philosophy. 

Voltaic  Electricity. 

Crystallography. 

Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry. 

7. — Natural  Sciences. 

Honor;  an  Exhibition,  value  £15,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

The  subjects  of  Examination  will  be — 

The  Principles  of  Animal  Structure  and  Classification. 
The  Principles  of  Vegetable  Structure  and  Classification. 
The  Elements  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography. 

The  Laws  of  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants,  and 
Animals. 

8 — Logics  and  Metaphysics. 

Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £15,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

The  Examination  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Logics  and  Metaphy- 
sics given  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

9 — Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy. 
Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £15,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

The  Examination  will  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Jurisprudence  and  in 
Political  Economy  given  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

10 — Celtic  Languages. 

Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £10,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

The  Examination  will  include  the  Critical  History 
and  Philology  of  the  Hiberno-Celtic  language,  with 
translations  of  Passages  from  Authors  of  Different 
periods,  and  re-translations  from  English. 

11. — Sanscrit. 

Honor;  an  Exhibition,  value  £10,  and  a Gold  Medal. 

12 — Arabic. 

Honor ; an  Exhibition,  value  £10,  and  a Gold  Medal. 
Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Candidates 
for  the  Degree  of  A.M. 

A Candidate  may  proceed  to  obtain  his  Master’s 
Degree  by  examination  in  any  one  of  the  four  following 
Courses  of  Study,  viz. : — 

1 —  Classics,  which  shall  be  considered  as  including— 

The  Greek  and  Latin  Classic  Authors ; Prose  Composi- 
tion in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English;  a Modern 
F oreign  Language. 

2 —  English  Philology  and  Criticism. 

Logic. 


UNIVER- 

ity  Ordi- 
nance AS 


Metaphysics,  or  (in  place  of  Metaphysics,  at  the  election  The 
of  the  Candidate)  Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence.  Queen's 

3 —  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  which  shall  be  considered  Univeu- 

as  including  the  following  subjects : sity  Ordi- 

Algebra,  including  the  theory  of  Equations.  nance  as 

Analytical  Geometry.  ' to  its 

Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical.  Examina- 

The  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  tions  for 

Differential  Equations.  THins7  B 

Theory  of  Probabilities.  *°57: 

Statics  and  Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics. 

Hydraulics  and  Pneumatics. 

Heat. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Plane  Astronomy. 

Physical  Astronomy. 

4 —  Experimental  and  Natural  Sciences,  which  shall  be  considered 

as  including  the  following  subjects : — 

Experimental  Physics. 

Laws  of  Chemical  constitution  and  combination. 

General  properties  and  preparation  of  Organic  and  Inor- 
ganic bodies. 

Structure,  Functions,  and  Classification  of  Animals. 

Structure,  Functions,  and  Classification  of  Vegetables. 

Zoological  and  Botanical  Geography. 

Elements  of  Geology  and  Palteontology. 

Elements  of  Physical  Geography. 

Elements  of  Crystallography  and  Mineralogy. 

An  Exhibition  of  £15,  with  a Gold  Medal,  will  be 
conferred  by  the  Senate  upon  any  Candidate  who  shall 
obtain  the  first  place  in  any  one  of  the  above  four 
Courses  of  Study,  if  he  be  recommended  as  possessed  of 
sufficient  absolute  merit. 


Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Candi- 
dates for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineer  or 

of  Agriculturist. 

1.  Engineering  Diploma. 

1.  The  Mathematical  Examination  of  Engineering 
Candidates  will  include : — 

Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Algebra,  to  the  end  of  Quadratic  Equations. 

Euclid,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  Books. 

Mensuration. 

Plane  Trigonometry. 

Elements  of  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

Construction  and  use  of  Logarithmic  and  Trigonome- 
trical Tables. 

Conic  Sections. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

2.  The  Examination  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Che- 
mistry, Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  will  be  conducted  with 
special  reference  to  Engineering  objects.  In  Natural 
Philosophy  the  Candidate  will  be  required  to  supply  in 
his  answers  all  such  Mathematical  proofs  as  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Mathematical  Course  above  specified. 

Every  Engineering  Candidate  will  be  required  to 
produce  one  of  his  own  drawings  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing kinds,  viz. : — Bridges  and  Roads,  accompanied  by 
Plans  and  Sections ; also  Topographical  Maps,  with  the 
Field-books  and  observations  from  which  the  whole 
were  constructed.  Candidates  are  recommended  to 
produce  Architectural  drawings  and  drawings  of  Ma- 
chinery. These  drawings  must  be  certified  by  the 
Teacher  of  Drawing  in  the  College  as  having  been 
bond  fide  executed  by  the  Candidate. 

Candidates  will  be  furnished  with  data  for  a project 
of  Constructive  Engineering  or  Architecture,  and  will 
be  required  to  furnish  detailed  propositions  for  carrying 
same  into  effect,  with  estimates  and  specifications. 

Every  Engineering  Candidate  must  provide  a certifi- 
cate of  having  been  engaged  in  obtaining  a practical 
knowledge  of  Engineering  under  the  direction  of  a 
Practising  Engineer,  for  the  term  required  by  the  Ordi- 
nance under  which  he  proceeds  for  his  Diploma. 

2.  Agricultural  Diploma. 

The  Examination  will  include : — 

Arithmetic,  with  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions. 

Mensuration,  practically  treated. 

Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  (without  Mathematical 
proof.) 

And  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  Course  for  Agri- 
cultural Diploma  specified  in  the  Ordinances,  considered 
specially  in  their  applications  to  Agriculture  and  Land 
Improvement. 
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The  The  Candidate  is  recommended  to  produce  any  Sur- 
Qoeen's  yeys  or  Maps,  with  the  Field-books  from  which  they 
Gbdi-  wer0  constructed,  which  he  may  have  prepared  during 
%ance  as  his  term  of  instruction  in  Surveying. 

to  its  The  Candidate  will  be  furnished  with  data  for  a pro- 
^X*s  fob  ject  Earm  Improvement,  and  required  to  furnish  a 
otbYeab  detailed  proposition  for  carrying  the  same  into  effect, 
1857.  -with  estimates  and  specifications. 

The  Candidate  will  be  required  to  exhibit  and  explain 
apian  previously  arranged  by  him  for  keeping  Farm 
Accounts. 

Honor  Examination  in  the  Department  op  En- 
gineering and  Agriculture. 

Engineering Honor:  an  Exhibition,  value  £10,  and  a Gold 

Medal. 

The  Examination  in  Mathematics  will  include  the 
following  additional  Course  : — 

The  Higher  Algebra. 

Differential  andTntegral  Calculus,  Differential  Equations. 
Co-ordinate  Geometry  of  two  and  of  three  dimensions. 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  its  applications  to  As- 
tronomy and  Geodesy. 

The  First  three  Sections  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Prin- 
cipia. 

In  the  Examination  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  in  the 
theory  and  construction  of  Machines,  the  subjects  will 
be  mathematically  treated. 

Agriculture Honor : an  Exhibition,  value  £10,  and  a Gold 

Medal. 

Faculty  of  Law. 

FOR  TIIE  DEGREE  OF  LL.D. 

Candidates  will  be  examined  in  the  Laws  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  England  and 
Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  of  Examination  for 
the  Degree  of  LL.B. 

FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  LL.B. 

Candidates  will  bo  examined  in  the  Law  of  Property, 
and  principles  of  Conveyancing,  Jurisprudence,  Equity, 
Common  and  Criminal  Law,  Civil  Law,  Pleading, 
Practice,  and  Evidence,  Constitutional,  Colonial,  and 
International  Law. 

LL.B.  Honor  Examination. 

Honor:  an  Exhibition,  value £10,  and  a Gold  Medal. 
For  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law. 

Law  of  Property,  and  Principles  of  Conveyancing, 
Jurisprudence,  Equity,  Common  and  Criminal  Law, 
Civil  Law. 

Honor  Examination  in  Elementary  Law. 
Honor:  an  Exhibition,  value  £10,  and  a Gold  Medal. 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

regulations  for  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates FOR  DEGREES  AND  HONORS. 
Candidates  will  be  required  to  answer  in  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Course  prescribed  for  the  Degree  of  M.D., 
by  the  Ordinance  of  30th  June,  1850;  or  for  the 
first  or  second  Examination  under  the  Ordinance  of  the 
15th  of  March,  1852.  These  latter  will  be  concurrent 
with  the  Examinations  under  the  original  Ordinance, 
and  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  way. 

Honor  Examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

For  Candidates  .electing  to 
proceed  under  the  • Ordi- 
nance of  June,  1850. 

For  Candidates  in  the  second 
examination  under  the  Or- 
dinance of  loth  March, 
1852. 

For  Candidates  in  the  first  ex- 
amination under  the  said 
Ordinance. 

By  Order, 

Robert  Ball,  ll.d., 
Secretary. 

The  Queen’s  University, 

6th  November,  1856. 


1st  Honor  : an  Exhibition,' 

value  £20,  and  a Gold ' 
Medal,  . . 

2nd  Honor  : an  Exhibition, 
value  £20, 

Honor : an  Exhibition,  value 
£10,  and  a Gold  Medal, 


Honor:  an  Exhibition,  value 
£10, 


Carlisle. 

I,  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  ofCarlisle, 
Lord  Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of 
Ireland,  do  hereby  approve  of  the  foregoing  Ordinance. 
By  his  Excellency’s  Command, 


TnE 

Queen’s 

Univer- 

NANCE  AS 


Thomas  A.  Larcom.  the  Year 
1857. 


VII. — Memoranda  of  Subjects  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Board  of  Colleges,  Communi- 
cated by  the  Government,  when  summoning 
the  Board  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  framing 
Statutes,  &c.,  in  January,  1846. 

[Referred  to  at  page  60.] 

Memoranda  of  Subjects  which  may  he  referred  to  in  the  Memo* 
Instructions  to  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents.  fob 

1.  That  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in  founding  the 
Provincial  Colleges  had  in  view  to  diffuse  amongst  the  Board 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  especially  amongst  the  or 
youth  of  the  middle  classes,  the  blessings  of  a full  Colleges. 
and  satisfactory  Literary  and  Scientific  Education, 

and  also  to  provide  efficient  means  of  instruction  in 
those  subsequent  departments  of  study  which  con- 
stitute the  preparation  for  the  various  practical  avoca- 
tions of  afterlife. 

2.  With  these  objects,  the  anthority  of  Parliament 
has  been  obtained  for  establishing  within  these  Colleges 
respectively,  Faculties  of  Arts,  of  Law,  and  of  Physic ; 
and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  to  give  their  best  consideration 
to  the  question  of  how  the  plan  of  education  in  these 
respective  Faculties  may  be  most  suitably  and  most 
completely  carried  out. 

3.  In  all  existing  Collegiate  Institutions,  and  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  deviating  from 
that  principle  in  the  new  Colleges,  those  studies  which 
form  in  their  aggregate  the  materials  of  sound  general 
education,  are  contained  in  the  Undergraduate  course 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  Degree  in  Arts  is,  there- 
fore, the  testimonial  to  which  the  class  seeking  for 
education  will  generally  aspire,  and  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  students  will  naturally  enrol  themselves 
in  that  Faculty.  The  departments  of  Law  and  Physic 
being  not  for  general  but  for  professional  education,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  entered  upon  by  students  until  the 
basis,  of  their  general  education  has  been  soundly  laid, 
it  is  evidently  proper  that  the  Board  of  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  .should  first  carefully  take  into  con- 
sideration the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the 
Undergraduate  system  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and 
endeavour  to  render  it  full  and  satisfactory,  and  to 
bring  it  in  advance,  if  possible,  of  the  systems  of  Under- 
graduate education  hitherto  and  elsewhere  adopted. 

4.  In  regard  to  the  subjects  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Undergraduate  course  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  it  will  be  of  course  the  duty  of  the  Board 
to  advise  His  Excellency  regarding  the  nature  and 
the  position  to  be  occupied  by  each.  The  Board  will, 
however,  recognise  the  importance  of  introducing  into 
the  curriculum  of  studies  those  branches  of  Modern 
Literature  and  Science,  now  essential  to  be  known  by 
every  well  educated  man.  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  without  in  any  way 
sacrificing  those  valuable  departments  of  Classical  Lite- 
rature and  Philosophy,  in  which  so  much  of  the 
most  interesting  truths  have  been  handed  down  to  the 
present  day,  and  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  all  who  claim  the  possession  of  scholarship 
or  learning. 

5.  When  the  system  of  general  education,  by  means 
of  the  Undergraduate  course  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
shall  have  been  fully  arranged  and  approved  of  by  His 
Excellency,  it  will  be  proper  and  necessary  for  the 
Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  to  proceed 

2 S 2 
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Memo-  to  consider  the  plan  of  education  that  may  best  he 
Subjects  followed,  and  the  arrangements  that  should  be  made 
for  in  regard  to  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Physic.  It 
Consider-  will  then  be  also  proper  for  the  Board  to  consider  in 
the  Board  wliat  manner  the  departments  of  Literature  and  Sci- 
of  ence,  embraced  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  should  be 
Colleges,  carried  forward  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Undergra- 
duate,  course,  especially  in  relation  to  instruction  in 
those  branches  of  practical  and  applied  Science,  upon 
which  the  subsistence  of  the  people  and  the  well-being 
of  the  State  is  so  materially  grounded. 

6.  The  general  plan  of  studies  having  been  thus 
organized,  the  Board  will  naturally  pass  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  particular  appliances  for  carrying  those 
arrangements  into  effect.  For  illustrating  Lectures,  for 
reference  in  study,  and  for  research,  the  assistance  of  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  of  Geology,  a Che- 
mical Laboratory,  a Cabinet  of  Physical  Apparatus, 
a Botanic  Garden,  and  a Library  will  be  ultimately 
required ; and  although  it  is  not  contemplated  to  pro- 
vide these  departments  all  in  complete  form  at  once,  it 
will  be  proper  for  the  Board  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
resources  of  the  respective  localities  of  the  Colleges 
may  afford  assistance,  or  by  what  application  of  the 
means  available  to  each  College,  those  departments 
may  be  most  rapidly  and  most  completely  organized. 

7.  The  mode  of  residence  of  those  students  whose 
parents  or  guardians  do  not  reside  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  Colleges ; and  the  arrangements  by 
which  security  may  be  attained  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  moral  duties,  and  the  satisfaction  of  their  physical 
wants,  will  deserve  the  best  attention  of  the  Board,  in 
order  that  a system  may  be  provided  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  approbation  of  the  families  of  students 
and  of  the  public. 

8.  In  order  to  afford  to  students  in  the  new 
Colleges  proper  encouragement  to  improvement,  in 
learning  and  in  conduct,  it  is  desirable  that  the  Board 
should  consider  in  what  form  and  to  what  amount 
Prizes,  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  or  Free  Students’ 
places  should  be  made  available  during,  or  at  the  ter- 
mination of,  the  course  of  studies.  The  suggestions  of 
the  Board  of  Presidents  on  this  matter  should  have 
reference  to  the  different  departments  of  study,  which 
the  objects  of  the  College  embrace. 

9.  The  Board  will  be  aware  that,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Colleges  now  in  action,  there  does  not  exist 
any  power  or  means  of  terminating  the  Collegiate 
course  by  the  conferring  of  a Degree.  The  question 
of  graduation,  as  included  in  that  of  a general  Uni- 
versity system,  has  been  reserved  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  for  future  and  deliberate  consideration ; 
but  this  will  not  interfere  with  the  organization  of  an 
efficient  Undergraduate  course,  as  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing Degrees  shall  have  been  decided  on  before  the 
students  in  Arts  can  have  arrived  at  the  period  of 
receiving  such  Degrees.  It  is  evidently  proper,  how- 
ever, that  the  decision,  as  to  the  conferring  of  Degrees, 
should  precede  the  full  establishment  of  the  higher 
Faculties  of  Law  and  Physic. 

10.  The  Board  will  further  proceed  to  consider  the 
periods  of  Collegiate  business  and  of  recess  during  the 
year.  It  will  be  recollected  that  an  important  object 
of  such  Educational  Institutions  is  to  inculcate  habits 
of  diligence  and  continuous  application ; and  that, 
therefore,  the  Terms  or  Sessions  of  Collegiate  avoca- 
tion should  occupy  as  fully  as  possible  the  students’ 
time. 

11.  His  Excellency  is  aware  that  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  there  already  exist 
Schools  of  Medicine;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Professors  in  those  Schools  are  persons 
of  skill  and  reputation  in  their  respective  departments. 
There  being  so  much  to  be  considered  and  carried  into 
effect  with  regard  to  the  Collegiate  system,  before  the 
question  of  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Faculty  can 
practically  arise,  His  Excellency  is  anxious  that  well 
conducted  Educational  Institutions,  such  as  these 
Schools  of  Medicine,  should  be  suitably  encouraged ; 
and  the  Board  will  therefore  proceed  to  consider 
whether,  although  at  present  no  Medical  School 


can  be  founded  or  endowed  within  the  College,  those  Memo- 
Schools  of  Medicine  in  Cork  and  in  Belfast  might  not  E*N1U  or 
be  declared  to  be  in  connexion  with,  and  under  the  U^CTS 
supervision  of,  the  College,  in  case  the  proprietors  and  Consideh- 
Professors  in  those  Medical  Schools  should  apply  to  AT,0|S  or 
His  Excellency  to  be  so  declared ; and  that  in  such  TIIE^°iVIlD 
case  the  Board  should  consider  whether  an  officer  of  Colleges. 

the  College  should  not  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ■ 

inspecting  such  Schools,  and  reporting  to  the  President 
on  their  state  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  car- 
ried on ; and  that  rolls  of  the  classes  and  returns  of  the 
attendance  of  pupils  in  such  schools  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  President  at  such  time  as  he  should  direct ; 
such  connexion  with  the  College  to  be  revocable  at  any 
period,  at  the  pleasure  of  His  Excellency,  and  to  be 
maintained  only  until  such  time  as  the  Medical  Faculty 
of  the  College  shall  be  organized,  and  the  proper  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Medical  School  of  the  College  shall  be 
appointed. 

12.  The  students  attending  the  system  of  education 
in  the  Colleges  with  the  view  to  ultimately  obtaining 
Degrees  in  one  or  more  of  the  Faculties  will,  of  course 
be  expected  and  required  to  follow  throughout  the 
curriculum  which  may  finally  be  decided  upon;  but  it 
is  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  whether  arrange.- 
ments  cannot  be  made  by  which  persons  desirous  of 
prosecuting  particular  branches  of  Literature  or  Science 
may  be  enabled  to  do  so  without  becoming  regularly 
students  of  the  College,  or  being  obliged  to  enter  for 
or  follow  the  other  Courses  or  Examinations. 

13.  It  will  be  of  great  importance,  further,  for  the 
Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  to  consider 
by  what  means  the  course  of  education  shall  be  carried 
on,  and  a satisfactory  knowledge  of  its  subjects  com- 
municated to  the  students.  The  plan  of  Lectures  by 
Professors  will  probably  appear  worthy  of  adoption ; 
but  the  Board  will  consider  how  far  it  should  be  com- 
bined with  Examinations  and  Exercises,  or  other  means 
of  ascertaining  how  far  the  student  has  really  profited 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Professors. 

14.  The  detailed  1 working  of  the  Colleges  may 
render  necessary  the  appointment  of  some  inferior 
officers  in  the  several  departments.  The  Board  will 
consider  when  and  under  what  circumstances  such 
appointment  should  be  made,  and  will  submit  to  His 
Excellency  such  suggestions  as  they  may  think  proper. 

15.  The  Board  is  already  aware  of  the  total  sum 
which  has  been  allocated  by  the  Legislature  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  these  Colleges,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  charged  by  the  appointments  already  made. 

The  Board  will,  therefore,  consider  in  what  proportions 
the  remaining  sum  may  be  distributed  among  the  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  College,  so  as  to  enable  the 
functions  of  those  Institutions  to  be  most  efficiently 
carried  on. 


VIII. — Resolutions  of  the  Science  Division 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  relative  to  the  Election  of 
Members  of  Council. 

[Referred  to  at  page  265.] 


[Extracted  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Science  Division  of  Election 
the  Faculty  of  Arts.]  Ters'oe 

Council. 

10th  June,  1854.  

Present Professors  Stoney,  Moffett,  Skilling,  Blood,  Dimsion 

Allman,  and  Ronalds.  o/  Jrhin 

the  Queen's 

The  members  of  this  Division  of  Faculty  expressed  College, 
a unanimous  opinion,  that  the  business  of  the  College  Ga,waH- 
would  be  more  efficiently  earned  on,  if  the  members 
of  Council  could  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from 
amongst  the  whole  Body  of  Professors  at  a General 
Meeting. 
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Election  26th  October,  1855. 

bees  or  Present Professors  King,  Ronalds,  Blood,  Moffett, 

Council.  Allman,  Skilling,  and  Stoney. 

Science  The  attention  of  the  Council  is  requested  to  a unani- 
H&,  mous  opinion  of  this  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
of  Arts  in  expressed  at  the  Meeting  of  the  10th  June,  1854, 
the  Queens  « t|ul^  the  business  of  the  College,  &c.”  ( vide  supra), 
<Oalmy.  ancl  tIie  Council  are  requested  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  have  the  sug- 
gestion carried  into  effect. 


29th  November,  1855. 

Present Professors  Ronalds,  King,  Allman,  Moffett, 

Stoney,  and  Skilling. 

The  question  respecting  the  election  of  Members 
of  Council,  already  twice  discussed  (10th  June,  1854, 
and  26th  October,  1855),  being  again  brought  forward, 
it  was  resolved,  that  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts,  be  requested  to  join  the  Science  Division 
in  a General  Meeting. 

Approved  by  Council — TV.  L.,  Registrar. 

[It  was  communicated  to  the  Faculty,  at  a Meeting  held 
on  the  13th  December,  1 80S,  that  the  Literary  Division 
resolved— “ Tliat  they  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  meet 
the  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty,  for  the  purpose  stated, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine.”] 


IX. — Report  of  a Committee,  consisting  of 
Professors  Read,  a.m.,  Bullen,  m.d.,  England, 
a.m.,  Jack,  a.m.,  and  Murphy,  a.b.,  appointed 
by  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Residential 
Halls. 

[Referred  to  at  pages  107,  201.] 

Report  on  A letter  addressed  by  the  President  to  the  Vice-Pre- 
srNTiAL  s*flent  of  the  College,  on  the  subject  of  Residences  for  the 
Halls.  Student-s,  having  been  laid  before  the  Professors  at  a 
, — - meeting  held  in  the  College  on  Friday,  the  18th  of  Janu- 

0 "pointed  aiT>  1856,  at  which  the  Vice-President  presided,  it  was 
1 by  _ unanimously  agreed  that  Residences  for  the  students  in 
Professors  connexion  with  the  College  are  much  required,  and  if 
Queen-s  supplied  would  materially  conduce  to  the  success  of  the 
College,  College,  and  a Committee  was  named  and  directed  to 
Cork.  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  best  means  of 
obtaining  this  desirable  object. 

The  Committee  have  given  to  the  subject  the  fullest 
consideration  in  their  power, and  have  become  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction,  that  the  want  of  suitable 
Residences  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  successful 
working  out  of  the  great  question  of  mixed  education, 
for  the  promotion  of  which  the  Colleges  were  founded. 

The  actual  number  of  students,  whose  parents  do  not 
reside  in  Cork  or  its  vicinity,  amounts  at  present  to  no 
more  than  56,  while  the  number  from  this  city  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  about  100.  Such  a dispa- 
rity seems  to  prove  that,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the 
benefits  of  the  College  are  not  brought  within  the  reach 
of  the  Province  generally,  and  consequently,  that  the 
utility  of  the  Institution  is  most  seriously  compromised. 

The  Committee  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
cause  which  has  thus  impeded  the  progress  of  the  Col- 
lege is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  residence  at  present 
in  use,  on  which  they  venture  to  submit  a few  observa- 
tions. 

The  Act,  under  which  the  Colleges  were  founded,  and 
the  Statutes  appear  to  contemplate  four  methods  of  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  the  students,  viz. : — 

1 . By  the  assignment  of  the  student  to  a relative  or 
friend. 

2.  By  the  reception  of  Students  into  the  houses  of 
Professors. 

3.  By  licensed  Boarding-houses. 

4.  By  incorporated  Halls. 


The  first  of  these  methods  is  obviously  applicable  only  Report  on 
to  a very  small  number  of  cases,  but  the  Committee  be-  R®sr" 
lieve  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  work-  halls. 
ing,  in  the  limited  sphere  to  which  it  extends.  

The  Committee  do  not  find  that  the  second  method  has  Committee 
ever  yet  been  attempted  in  Cork,  and  they  are,  of  course,  app<ty 
unable  to  adduce  any  evidence  as  to  its  operation ; but,  Professors 
(even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  against  its  being 
carried  out,)  the  smallness  of  the  Professors’  stipends,  College, 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been  provided  with  resi-  Cork. 
deuces,  render  it  improbable  that  any  Professor  would, 
on  his  personal  responsibility,  incur  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding suitable  accommodation  for  students. 

The  third  method  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  in  use, 
and  the  Committee  beg  to  report  that,  after  giving  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  subject,  they  are  unanimously 
of  opinion  that  the  system  is  in  itself  defective,  and  that 
it  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  inadequate  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  College,  however  efficiently  admi- 
nistered; and  they  are  anxious  to  lay  before  the  meeting 
a few  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  them  to  the  adoption 
of  this  conclusion. 

The  character  and  position  of  the  persons  who  have 
been  found  willing  to  supply  the  accommodation,  has  not 
in  general  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  co-operate 
with  the  College  Authorities  in  the  maintenance  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Again,  the  board  and  lodging  which,  in  fact,  are 
afforded  to  the  students  by  the  keepers  of  lodging- 
houses,  are  generally  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  status 
of  the  young  men,  and  quite  different  from  what  must 
have  been  contemplated  by  the  Legislature. 

And  lastly,  the  scattered  position  of  the  licensed 
houses  and  their  distance  from  the  College  and  from  each 
other,  render  any  effective  supervision,  by  the  College 
Authorities,  impossible ; and  the  inmates  are  conse- 
quently exposed — many  of  them  at  a very  tender  age — 
to  the ' contaminating  influences  which  unhappily  exist 
in  such  force  in  all  large  cities. 

The  Committee  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  dis- 
cover that  many  parents  have  hesitated  before  venturing 
to  expose  their  children  to  the  dangers  inseparable  from 
such  a situation,  with  so  little  possibility  of  any  official 
superintendence. 

It  is,  however,  most  gratifying  to  the  Committee  to 
be  able,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  called  upon  to 
notice  the  dangers  which  may  at  any  moment  and  cer- 
tainly will  ultimately  arise  from  the  system  at  present 
in  force,  to  add,  that,  so  far  as"  they  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  the  career  of  the  students  who  are  and  have 
been  connected  with  this  College,  has  been  almost  uni- 
formly marked  by  great  propriety  of  conduct. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  abstract  advantages  which  the  system 
of  Halls  may  possess  over  the  one  now  pursued,  the  facts 
and  reasons  quoted  above  prove,  that  a practical  neces- 
sity exists  for  some  improvement  in  this  particular,  if 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Legislature  in  founding 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  ever  to  be  fully  carried  out; 
and  this  improvement,  they  believe,  eau  only  be  ade- 
quately effected  by  the  establishment  of  a Hall  or  Halls, 
as  provided  for  by  the  Act  under  which  the  Colleges 
were  originally  incorporated. 

They  have  therefore  given  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  such  an  Institution, 
and  they  venture  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  this 
meeting  the  following  suggestions,  which,  if  successfully 
acted  upon,  would  in  their  opinion  render  such  a propo- 
sition feasible. 

The  Committee  have  ascertained  that  an  eligible  site 
can  now  be  obtained  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
College.  Upon  this  site  they  would  suggest  that  an 
erection,  of  a style  which  would  harmonize  with  the 
present  building,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  admit 
forty-eight  students  and  five  Professors,  should  be  imme- 
diately commenced.  They  have  been  guided  in  select- 
ing this  number,  not  only  by  the  actual  condition  of  the 
College,  but  also  by  considerations  which  will  presently 
be  submitted  to  the  meeting,  and  they  are  of  opinion 
that  as  the  attempt,  even  after  the  fullest  consideration 
may  have  been  given  to  it,  must  still  partake  of  the 
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Report  on  nature  of  an  experiment  it  would  not  be  judicious  at 
dential  outeet  to  embark  in  any  more  extensive  undertaking. 
Hn.is.  In  addition  to  the  chambers  they  would  recommend 

that  a common  room  for  the  use  of  the  Professors 

Committee  generally,  whether  residing  within  the  Hall  or  not, 
should  be  added,  and  it  was  originally  intended  to  sug- 
Professors  gest  the  erection  of  a dining-hall  within  the  precincts 
o/fic  of  the  building.  The  Committee,  however,  having  taken 
College,  into  consideration  the  great  additional  outlay  that  would 
Cork.  be  incurred  by  such  a course,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  College  already  possesses  one  of  the  handsomest 
halls  in  the  kingdom,  which  might  by  a few  alterations 
be  readily  made  available  as  a dining-hall,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  that  it  be  adapted  to  that  purpose.  The 
square  space  in  front  of  the  room  at  present  used  as  the 
office  of  the  Bursar  and  Registrar  affords  an  ample  site 
for  the  necessary  offices  in  close  connexion  with  the 
hall,  and  a slight  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
College  apartments,  and  of  such  as  will  be  rendered 
necessary  by  the  addition  of  the  Hall  will  afford  an 
opportunit}’  of  providing  a better  situation  for  the  office 
and  for  the  lodging  of  the  head  porter. 

The  Committee  could  not,  without  being  prepared 
with  an  elevation  and  minute  specifications,  obtain  a 
precise  estimate  of  the  expense  ; but  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  such  means  of  information  as  were  within 

• their  reach,  and  are  of  opinion  that  every  thing  which 
they  have  proposed  may  be  efficiently  carried  out  for 
the  sum  of  ,£6,000. 

The  ground  that  will  be  required  contains  nearly 
2a.  2r.  It  is  proposed  that  the  rooms  be  arranged  in 
one  long  building  of  two  anda-half  stories  high,  having 
ten  sets  of  rooms  on  each  floor.  Two  sets  of  rooms  to 
have  a common  staircase  opening  into  the  quadrangle. 
The  two  sets  in  the  centre  of  the  building  to  be  of 
larger  dimensions  for  the  accommodation  of  Professors. 
Such  buildings  might  be  erected  in  a plain  style  for 
£4,500,  and  ifanother£500  be  expended  on  the  northern 
face  to  give  it  an  appearance  corresponding  with  the 
College,  the  expense  would  be  £5,000.  That  a porter’s 
lodge  be  built  near  the  Southern  College  gate,  and  a 
carriage  road  be  formed  into  the  quadrangle  as  marked 
in  the  plan. 

If  the  rents  charged  to  the  students  be  at  the  rate  of 
£5  per  annum  for  unfurnished,  and  £6  10s.  for  fur- 
nished, apartments,  and  £12  10s.  to  the  Professors, 
the  Committee  think  that  an  abundant  fund  would  be 
provided  for  defraying  rates  and  taxes  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  money  to 
be  borrowed,  if  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  that  mode 
of  defraying  the  expense. 

The  Committee  have  also  taken  into  their  consider- 
ation the  method  in  which  the  means  necessary  for 
supplying  such  buildings  as  have  been  previously 
recommeuded  can  be  obtained,  and  considering  the 
importance  of  the  proposition  / to  the  welfare  of  the 
College,  and  to  the  more  perfect  development  of  the 
system  of  mixed  education,  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  that  in  the  first  instance  a direct  appli- 
cation for  a grant  of  the  money  be  made  to  Parliament 
through  the  Irish  Government. 

If,  however,  the  Executive  should  be  unwilling,  for 
any  reason,  to  undertake  tbe  responsibility  of  making 

• such  an  application,  it  may  be  possible  to  raise  the 
money  by  loan  under  the  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Board  of  Works  by  the  several  Acts  constituting  that 
Body,  and  incorporating  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  the 
Committee  unanimously  suggest  that  if  the  attempt  to 
obtain  a grant  be  unsuccessful,  an  endeavour  be  made 
to  procure  the  money  by  borrowing. 

With  this  view  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
offer  to  the  Board  of  Works  some  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  gradual 
liquidation  of  the  principal  of  the  sums  advanced,  and 
the  Committee  have  to  propose  three  methods,  by  any 
of  which  they  think  that  this  object  may  be  obtained. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Board  of  Works  may  be  allowed 
directly  to  receive  the  rent  of  the  rooms,  and  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  the  calculations  which  are  set  out 
below  will  prove  that  such  rents  would  furnish  an 
ample  fund  for  the  purpose. 


Another  method  of  obtaining  the  same  end  would  be  Report  on 
by  mortgage  of  the  premises  on  which  the  Hall  is  to  be  nItEsr- 
built,  with  the  Hall  itself  to  the  Board,  leaving  the  Halls!" 
collection  of  the  rents  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  — 
management  of  the  Hall  is  to  be  intrusted.  This  plan, 
however,  is  not  materially  different  from  the  former,  ™ by  M 
and,  perhaps,  one  is  not  entitled  to  much  preference  Professors 
over  the  other.  (%‘m's 

A third  course,  however,  has  occurred  to  the  Com-  College, 
mittee,  which  they  beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  Cork. 
of  the  meeting  as  one  which  offers  the  advantage  of  a 
permanent  fund  for  securing  the  payment  of  the  interest 
without  materially  disturbing  existing  arrangements. 

The  number  of  Junior  Scholars  of  the  College  amounts 
to  forty-five,  of  whom  thirty  are  in  roceipt  of  £24 
a-year,  eleven  of  £20,  and  four  of  £15. 

If  accommodation  within  the  Hall  were  mado  to  be 
one  of  the  advantages  attached  to  a Scholarship,  this 
would  at  once  secure  forty-five  tenants  of  the  rooms,  and 
wmuld  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
Colleges  Act.  Of  course  such  a plan  would  confer  no 
benefit  upon  residents  in  the  city  who  might  obtain 
Scholarships,  but  this  objection  might  be  obviated  by 
allowing  students  so  situated,  and  under  proper  regu- 
lations, to  let  the  rooms  to  which  they  might  be 
entitled  to  other  students  of  the  College,  thereby 
securing  to  themselves  the  full  benefit  of  the  income  of 
their  Scholarships  as  at  present. 

The  Committee  cannot  but  hope  that  by  one  or  other 
of  the  modes  suggested  the  requisite  funds  may  be 
obtaiued,  and  they  earnestly  recommend  the  instant 
adoption  of  one  of  the  methods  suggested  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  the  application  for  a direct  grant. 

The  Committee  have  also  inquired  into  the  nature 
and  expense  of  the  board  which  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  College  to  offer  to  the  inmates  of  the  Hall, 
and  they  are  happy  to  state  that  they  believe  they  can 
offer  to  the  student  every  substantial  comfort  at  the 
rate  of  12s.  per  week,  including  all  expenses  for  attend- 
ances as  well  as  three  meals  a-day 

The  last  subject  upon  which  the  Committee  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  has  been  the  means  of 
enforcing  discipline  in  the  Hall. 

Upon  this  point  they  are  of  opinion  that  no  difficulty 
whatever  need  exist.  The  ordinary  powers  of  inflict- 
ing punishment  are  always  found  sufficient  in  the  case 
of  resident  students,  and  they  are  convinced  that  if  these 
powers  be  vested  in  the  resident  Professors,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  College  Authorities  may  provide, 
that  no  inconvenience  is  ever  likely  to  arise  on  that 
score. 

Finally,  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  any 
apparent  obstacles  which  might  at  first  sight  seem  to 
present  themselves  with  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding religions  supervision  may,  by  care  and  a few 
well  considered  regulations,  be  easily  surmounted. 


X Report  of  a Committee  on  Discipline, 

submitted  to  tbe  Council  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork. 

[Referred  to  at  page  201.J 

Thepresent  Committee  was  constituted  bya  resolution  Retort  on 
of  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  exist-  Discipline 
ing  rules  of  discipline,  with  a view  to  their  amendment.  Qmm, 

It  was  to  consist  of  Professors  England,  Jack,  Fleming,  appointed 
’ and  Read,  who,  after  giving  their  best  attention  to  the  h 
matter,  have  unanimously  resolved  to  submit  the  follow-  Queen's 
ing  Report  to  the  Council  for  their  consideration.  Colhjjc, , 

The  Committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
order  to  provide  a more  efficient  discipline  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  draw  up  an  entirely  new  code,  based  for  the 
most  part  on  a system  whieh  has  never  yet  been  intro- 
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Report  ON  duced  into  the  College.  They  have,  therefore,  framed, 
DisciruNE  an(i  teg  t0  present,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Council, 
r Tiltcc  a series  of  rules  which  are  appended  to  this  Report. 
appointed  They  are  anxious,  however,  before  presenting  these 
by  Council  regulations  to  lay  before  the  Governing  Body  of  the 
Qul'en-s  College  some  of  the  objections  to  which  the  present 
College,  coao  appears  to  be  liable,  as  well  as  the  leading  reasons 
Cork,  -which  have  induced  them  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a new 
feature  in  our  internal  administration. 

The  most  obvious  objection  to  the  rules  at  present  in 
force,  is,  that  they  offer  at  best  but  a most  circuitous 
mode  of  enforcing  punishment.  A Professor  or  Officer 
in  whose  presence  a minor  offence  has  been  committed, 
has  no  power  whatever  of  inflicting  any  penalty  on  the 
spot,  but  must  refer  the  question  to  another  authority. 
It  must  be  plain  that  where  a chance  of  escape  is  thus 
afforded  to  the  student,  and  an  unnecessary  obstacle 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of  order,  many 
comparatively  unimportant  breaches  of  discipline  will 
escape  with  impunity.  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here. 
Even  when  the  Professor  or  Officer  lias  reported,  the 
Vice-President  is  not  empowered  by  the  existing  regu- 
lations to  inflict  any  penalty  of  his  own  authority.  He 
is,  therefore,  compelled  either  to  dismiss  the  offender 
with  a mere  reprimand,  which  must  in  many  cases  prove 
totally  ineffectual,  or  bring  him  before  the  Council — a 
most  undesirable  course  except  in  case  of  grave  dere- 
liction, and  necessarily  attended  with  a most  injurious 
delay  and  uncertainty.  It  would  appear  that . the 
Statutes  contemplate  the  direct  action  of  the  Council  in 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  only  on  occasions  when 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  rustication  or  expul- 
sion may  be  looked  upon  as  probable ; and  it  would 
seem  most  desirable  for  the  Undergraduates,  and  for  the 
Authorities  of  the  College,  that  the  influence  of  that 
Body  should  not  be  impaired  by  its  being  called  upon 
to  act  upon  trivial  occasions. 

It  has  also  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  the  rules 
to  be  found  in  the  Calendar  are  objectionable,  upon  the 
ground  that  they  seem  to  provide  for  no  exercise  of 
control  over  the  student  by  the  College  as  soon  as  he 
has  quitted  its  walls.  That  such  a state  of  things  was 
never  contemplated  by  the  founders,  is  evident  from 
the  most  cursory  examination  of  the  Statute  of  Punish- 
ments, which  enumerates  offences,  the  commission  of 
which  within  the  precincts  of  the  College  could  never 
have  been  expected. 

Finally,  the  Committee  cannot  but  express  their  sur- 
prise that  the  Council  should  unnecessarily  have  placed 
the  Professors  in  so  equivocal  a position  as  that  of  being 
compelled  to  assist  in  the  assertion  of  order  without  any 
other  means  of  control  than  that  of  reporting  to  the 
Vice-President,  who  is  also  himself  not  intrusted  with 
any  other  means  of  correction  than  admonition,  or 
bringing  the  case  before  the  Council;  a plan  which 
necessarily  gives  rise  to  delay  and  uncertainty,  and. 
tends  to  destroy  the  influence  which  the  Governing 
Body  ought  to  possess,  when  more  important  emer- 
gencies occur. 

For  these,  amongst  other  reasons,  the  Committee 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  rules  are 
quite  unfit  to  meet  existing  circumstances,  and  have, 
consequently,  framed  their  code  on  two  principles,  with 
respect  to  which  they  beg  to  be  allowed  to  make  a few 
remarks  before  submitting  them  to  the  Council. 

Previously,  however,  to  entering  upon  an  explana- 
tion of  their  views,  and  of  the  system  which  they 
venture  to  recommend,  the  Committee  are  anxious  to 
state  that  the  changes  which  they  propose  to  introduce 
are  not  intended  to  diminish  the  Statutable  rights  and 
duties  in  connexion  with  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
which  may  be  vested  in  tho  Vice-President,  or  in  any 
other  member  of  the  College.  Their  intention  is  simply 
to  endeavour  to  attain  the  object  in  view  by  intro- 
ducing an  organization  supplemental  to,  and  not  in 
derogation  of,  such  rights  or  duties. 

With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  class- 
rooms, it  is  believed  that  the  powers  which  are  con- 
ferred on  the  Professor  by  the  Statutes  are  amply 
sufficient.  As,  however,  these  powers  are  not  defined 
at  length,  and  may  not  bo  generally  understood  by  tho 


students,  the  Committee  have  thought  it  right  to  Report  on 
suggest  the  new  rules  which  will  be  found  in  the  Discipline 
appendix,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  that  the  Pro-  Commutes 
fessor  will  be  assisted  in  upholding  discipline  in  the  class-  appointed 
rooms  by  the  College  Authorities.  h’J 

To  return  to  the  new  features  in  the  plan  submitted  queen's 
by  the  Committee,  they  are  of  opinion  that  serious-  College, 
offences  seldom  occur  where  minor  breaches  of  diseip-  Cork. 
line  are  immediately  repressed ; and  as  such  can  never 
be  the  case  where  there  is  no  authority  on  the  spot 
competent  to  inflict  a penalty,  they  have  agreed  to 
recommend  that  within  the  College  bounds  every  Pro- 
fessor be  empowered  to  impose  a tine  within  the  limits, 
and  subject  to  the  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  which  are  embodied  in  the  appendix.  Any 
oppressive  use  of  such  a power  would  seein  to  be  amply 
provided  against  if  the  limitation  so  proposed  should  be 
adopted.  The  Committee  are  happy  to  find  that  the 
experience  of  the  Librarian  fully  coincides  with  their 
opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  a trifling  penalty  if 
promptly  inflicted. 

The  question  of  external  discipline  is  more  difficult ; 
but  as  the  Committee  think  that  the  future  prosperity 
of  the  College  is  most  intimately  connected  with  its 
enforcement,  they  venture  to  recommend  a new  feature 
in  our  administration  which  seems  to  be  the  only  one 
competent  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
is  the  introduction  of  the  Tutorial  system  as  employed 
with  perfect  success  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  subject,  of  course,  to  such 
modifications  as  the  position  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
may  require. 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  details  of  their  pro- 
position in  this  place,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that 
they  recommend  that  the  parent  or  guardian  of  every 
student  entering  the  Institution  be  required  to  place 
him  under  the  control  of  one  of  the  Professors,  who  can 
exercise  over  him  the  authority  usually  possessed  by 
College  Tutors  ; that  if  any  parent  neglect  so  to  do,  the 
omission  be  supplied  by  the  Council ; that  the  Tutor 
shall  be  intrusted  with  a more  personal  supervision 
over  his  pupil,  both  as  to  external  and  internal  discip- 
line, and  should  be  the  recognised  organ  of  communica- 
tion between  the  student  and  the  Authorities  of  the 
College,  as  well  as  between  the  Authorities  and  the  pa- 
rent or  guardian  of  the  student. 

The  Committee  wish  most  earnestly  to  press  upon 
the  Council  the  adoption  of  some  such  system  as  that 
indicated  above,  from  the  conviction  which  they  enter- 
tain that  any  considerable  augmentation  of  the  present 
numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  College  can  be  expected 
only  from  an  increase  of  the  students  whose  parents 
reside  at  a distance  from  Cork.  Such  an  increase  they 
think  by  no  means  probable,  unless  the  parents  are 
satisfied  that  their  children  will  not  be  left  entirely 
without  control  when  sent  to  prosecute  their  studies  at 
a distance  from  home.  They  would  also  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  such  a feature  as  the  maintenance  of  an 
effective  superintendence  over  the  students  would  be 
entirely  a novelty  in  a Medical  School,  and  must,  if  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  operate  as  a powerful  inducement 
to  parents  in  selecting  Cork  as  the  place  of  education 
for  their  sons. 

They  believe,  moreover,  that  the  experience  of  every 
Professor  will  testify  to  the  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  the  student  of  the  want  of  such  an  adviser  as  it  is 
now  proposed  to  provide  for  him  in  the  shape  of  a Tu- 
tor. At  present,  if  a student  find  himself  in  a difficult 
position  by  reason  of  an  act  of  one  of  the  Professorial 
Body,  or  of  any  other  Authority,  being  without  any  re- 
cognised adviser  within  tho  walls,  he  is  driven  to  seek 
external  assistance,  or,  as  occasionally  happens,  to  con- 
sult a Professor  as  a private  friend.  The  Professor,  not 
being  authorized  by  the  present  regulations  to  interfere 
in  tho  matter,  is  placed  in  a situation  of  much  delicacy  if 
the  question  relate  to  the  proceedings  of  the  College.  It 
must  obviously  be  most  undesirable  to  drive  the  student 
for  advice  elsewhere  so  long  as  the  College  is  capable  of 
affording  it. 

Tho  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  case  of  a parent 
whose  son  may  be  threatened  with  ■ punishment,  and 
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Report  on  wlio  may  be  at  a loss  for  a proper  channel  through 
Discipline  w]1;ci1  auy  explanation  or  defence  may  be  communi- 
Commitiee  cated  to  the  Authorities  of  the  College.  The  Committee 
appointed  are  confident  that  the  existence  of  an  authorized  adviser, 
generally  selected  by  the  parent  himself,  would  afford 
Queen's  him  great  satisfaction  should  any  such  circumstance 
College,  occur. 

Cork.  The  Committee  are  also  convinced  that  the  experience 
of  the  Professorial  Body  will  corroborate  their  opinion 
that  the  students  feel  a want  of  some  one  to  whom  they 
have  a right  to  look  for  instruction  and  guidance  in  the 
course  of  their  studies,  and  generally  of  their  Academic 
career.  As  our  present  organization  does  not  profess  to 
supply  this  deficienc}',  the  student  approaches  the  Pro- 
fessor with  diffidence ; and  the  Professor,  who  acts  in 
an  unauthorized  capacity,  gives  his  advice  with  hesita- 
tion and  reluctance.  This  especially  happens  when,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  he  must  recommend  the  student 
to  give  the  greater  share  of  his  attention  to  some  de- 
partments of  knowledge  to  the  partial  neglect  of  some 
other  which  may  be  under  the  charge  of  a brother 
Professor. 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon  the  satisfac- 
tion which  the  experience  of  other  Institutions  shows  is 
derived  by  parents  from  having  a member  of  the  Col- 
lege whose  province  it  is  to  make  himself  specially 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  their  sons  are  con- 
ducting themselves  during  their  absence  from  home, 
and  of  the  progress  which  they  are  making  in  their 
Collegiate  studies.  If  the  Council  should  think  fit  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee,  such  an  officer 
would  at  once  be  provided;  and  the  parent  would  know 
to  whom  to  apply  for  information  should  any  anxiety 
arise  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  his  son  was  doing  his 
best  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
College.  The  Tutorial  system  alone  appears  to  offer  a 
mode  by  which  any  thing  approaching  to  an  effective 
supervision  over  the  students  outside  the  precincts  of 
the  College  can  be  exercised.  Such  a supervision,  to  be 
beneficial,  must  be  exercised  by  a person  in  some  degree 
acquainted  with  the  habits,  position,  and  character  of 
the  student,  of  which  the  Professors  generally  must  of 
necessity  be  almost  entirely  ignorant,  but  with  which 
his  more  intimate  personal  knowledge  would  at  once 
furnish  the  Tutor. 


It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  the  Council  as  an  objection 
to  the  proposed  plan,  that  as  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  Tutorial  office  has  not  been  enforced  by  Statute 
upon  the  Professors,  it  would  not  be  competent  to  the 
Council  to  charge  them  with  such  a responsibility. 
The  Committee,  however,  are  confident  that  if  the 
members  of  the  College,  generally,  coincide  with  them 
in  their  opinion  of  the  benefits  which  would  arise  from 
the  adoption  of  such  a change,  no  difficulty  need  be  ap- 
prehended on  this  point.  Some  of  the  Professors  will,  no 
doubt,  be  unable  to  assist  in  putting  it  into  execution, 
from  the  pressure  of  other  duties,  which  already  draw 
severely  upon  their  time  and  health.  But  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  still  remain  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  Professors  who  will  be  both 
able  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Council,  if  they 
should  be  convinced  that  its  adoption  would  be  de- 
sirable. 


In  bringing  to  a conclusion  the  reasons  which  they 
venture  to  urge  upon  the  Council  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Tutorial  system,  the  Committee  cannot,  however, 
refrain  from  expressing  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
regulations  which  they  have  suggested,  although,  if 
effectively  put  in  force,  they  seem  likely  to  prove  of 
great  service,  must  still  necessarily  fall  short  of  the 
object  in  view  : it  appears  to  them  that  it  will  always 
be  impossible  to  maintain  a thorough  system  of  discip- 
line over  the  students  who  do  not  reside  with  their 


parents,  or  with  some  friend  in  the  city,  until  suitable 
Residences  for  the  students  be  provided  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  College,  and  under  the  control  of  its  Autho- 
rities. 

They,  therefore,  beg  to  recall  the  attention  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  College  to  a Report  which  was 
furnished  during  the  course  of  the  last  Session  by  a 
Committee,  of  which  all  but  one  of  the  present  were 


members,  and  which  suggested  a mode  by  which,  in  Report  on 
their  opinion,  this  most  desirable  object  could  be  ob-  Discipline 
tained — simply  by  making  use  of  the  present  endow- 
ment,  and  of  the  powers  which  they  believe  to  be  vested  a/pointed 
in  the  Board  of  Works.  The  plan  recommended  was,  h Council 
that  a sum  should  be  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Public  Queen's 
Works  sufficient  to  afford  the  required  accommodation  ; College, 
the  payment  of  the  interest  and  the  gradual  liquidation  Cork. 
of  the  capital  to  be  so  advanced  was  to  be  secured  by 
making  the  possession  of  a set  of  rooms,  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  attached  to  the  Scholarships,  as  an  equi- 
valent for  which  a small  portion  of  the  stipend  was  to 
be  deducted. 

They,  therefore,  entertain  a confident  expectation 
that  the  Authorities  of  the  College  will  omit  no  favor- 
able opportunity  of  urging  the  Government  to  forward  a 
measure  which  must  exercise  so  beneficial  an  influence 
upon  the  future  progress  of  their  Institution. 

John  England,  Chairman. 

Alex.  Fleming. 

Alex.  Jack. 

G.  Sidney  Read,  Secretary. 

Queen’s  College,  Cork, 

March  4th,  1857. 


Rules  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

1 . That  every  Matriculated  student  on  Matriculation,  and 
every  Non-Matriculated  student  at  the  time  of  joining  his  first 
class,  shall  be  placed  by  his  parent  or  guardian  under  the 
charge  of  some  one  of  the  Professors,  who  are  empowered  by 
the  Council  to  act  as  College  Tutors. 

2.  That  in  case  any  parent  or  guardian  shall  omit  to  place 
his  son  or  ward  under  a Tutor,  the  Council  shall  supply  such 
omission. 

3.  That  the  Tutor  shall  be  the  official  organ  of  communica  • 
tion  between  the  Authorities  of  the  College  and  the  student,  or 
his  parent  or  guardian,  and  shall  generally  exercise  the  powers 
and  duties  possessed  by  College  Tutors. 

4.  That  every  Professor  shall  be  empowered  to  inflict  a se- 
condary punishment,  of  the  nature  hereafter  specified,  on  any 
student  whom  he  shall  find  committing  a breach  of  College 
discipline. 

5.  That  the  secondary  punishments  which  the  Professor  is 
empowered  to  inflict  shall  be  money  fines  of  any  amount  under 
10s.,  and  impositions. 

6.  That  when  a Professor  shall  inflict  punishment  on  a stu- 
dent, he  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  inform  the  student  of  his 
having  done  so ; and  shall  enter  the  name  of  the  student,  the 
offence,  and  the  punishment,  in  a book  to  be  kept  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  Registrar's  office. 

7.  That  breaches  of  College  discipline  shall  be  understood 
to  include  all  offences  mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Punish- 
ment ; riotous  or  disorderly  behaviour  within  the  College 
bounds ; smoking  within  the  College  bounds ; neglect  of  notices 
posted  by  order  of  the  proper  College  Authorities ; absence  from 
lecture  without  reasonable  excuse. 

8.  That  if  any  student,  when  interrogated  by  a Professor, 
shall  deny  the  fact  of  his  being  a College  student,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a grave  offence,  and  be  summoned  before  the 
Council  for  the  same. 

9.  That  if  a Professor  shall  tlimk  any  offence  deserve  a more 
severe  punishment  than  that  which  lie  is  empowered  to  inflict, 
he  shall  report  the  offence  and  the  name  of  the  offender  to  the 
Vice-President,  who  shall  summon  the  offender  before  the 
Council. 

10.  That  if  any  Professor  shall  report  an  offence  to  the  Vice- 
President,  he  shall  appear  before  the  Council  to  prove  the 
commission  of  such  offence. 

1 1 . That  if  any  student  shall  think  he  can  show  reasons  why 
any  punishment  inflicted  on  him  by  a Professor  should  be  miti- 
gated or  remitted,  he  shall  have  the  power  of  applying,  through 
his  College  Tutor,  to  the  Council,  for  such  mitigation  or  re- 
mission. 

12.  That  before  mitigating  or  remitting  any  such  punish- 
ment, the  Council  shall  obtain  from  the  Professor  who  inflicted 
it  a statement  of  his  reasons  for  having  done  so. 

13.  That  immediately  after  each  Council  the  Registrar  shall 
mark,  as  confirmed,  all  fines  which  shall  not  have  been  remit- 
ted by  the  Council,  noting  in  the  Punishment  Book  any  miti- 
gations which  the  Council  may  have  ordered. 

14.  That  any  student  who  shall  not  pay  his  fine  to  the  Bursar 
within  one  week  after  the  confirmation  of  such  fine  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  College  until  it  shall  have  been  paid. 

15.  That  the  several  Officers  shall  exercise  within  their  re- 
spective departments  the  same  powers  as  the  Professors. 

16.  That  every  Professor  shall  be  empowered  to  remove  any 
student  from  his  Lecture-room  who  shall  have  been  guilty  of 
misconduct  during  the  lecture. 
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Report  on  17.  That  every  Professor  shall  be  empowered  to  refuse  credit 
Discipline  for  attendance  on  lectures  to  any  student  who  shall  not  appear 

to  have  prepared  the  business  of  the  lecture. 

Committee  18.  That  if  any  College  porter  or  servant  shall  find  any  stu- 
appointcd  dent  committing  any  breach  of  College  discipline,  he  shall  in 
bit  Council  no  Case  interfere,  with  the  student,  but  shall  report  the  offence, 
o/Me  with  the  name  of  the  offender,  to  the  Vice-President. 

Queen's  in.  The  College  bounds  are  the  Western  Road,  College- 
C r?C’  roat*’  Abbey,  aud  Fitton-streets. 


XI. — Detailed  Estimate  of  the  Probable  Ex- 
pense of  a Hall  of  Residence  for  the  Stu- 
dents of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  by 
Edward  Berwick,  a.b..  President. 

[Referred  to  at  page  247.] 

Estimate  I beg  to  suggest  that  a Hall  be  erected,  capable  of 
Expense  holding  100  students.  In  ray  evidence  I stated  that  a 
of  a Resi-  sitting  and  sleeping-room  should  be  assigned  to  each 
Hall' at  stu^ent  > hut  on  further  consideration  I conceive  that 
Galway.  onc  room>  serving  as  sitting  and  sleeping  room  would 
— be  amply  sufficient,  and  in  some  respects  preferable. 
Btmvict  '^ie  C0St’ t00’  ®u°h  a building,  would  be  far  less  than 
a.b.,  &c.’  lhat  of  the  onc  I originally  contemplated.  The  Hall 
should  be  erected  on  the  College  grounds,  contiguous  to 
the  College,  in  order  that  its  discipline  might  be  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  College  Authorities,  and  that 
the  students  should  have  continued  and  easy  access  to  the 
College  Library,  which  might  be  open  to  them  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening. 

One  large  room  would  be  sufficient  to  serve  as  a din- 
ing-hall for  such  students  as  might  wish  to  take  their 
meals  there.  There  should  also  be  a kitchen,  where  the 
students  could  have  their  dinner  cooked.  Beyond  this 
I would  interfere  in  no  way  with  the  student’s  living  ; 
I would  have  no  Commons  or  public  meals  of  any  kind, 
but  let  the  student  either  provide  himself  with  whatever 
food  may  suit  his  taste  or  pocket,  or  direct  the  house- 
steward  to  provide  it  for  him,  at  cost  price,  and  have  it 
cooked  for  him  in  the  public  kitchen,  and  served  either 
in  the  public  dining-hall,  or  in  his  own  private  room,  as 
he  might  prefer. 

I have  mentioned  a house-steward ; — in  the  contem- 
plated Hall  rooms  should  be  provided  for  such  an  officer. 
In  addition  to  the  duties  already  specified,  he  might  be 
made  accountable  for  the  discipline  of  the  establishment  ; 
call  the  roll  at  night,  and  report,  at  once,  to  the  Autho- 
rities, the  slightest  breach  of  good  conduct  and  order. 
It  would,  however,  be  a matter  of  great  importance  to 
induce  a Professor,  by  providing  him  with  suitable  apart- 
ments, to  give  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the  uphold- 
ing of  discipline  and  order ; though  it  is  right  to  say 
that  from  the  general  good  conduct  of  those  students  who 
have  hitherto  joined  the  College,  even  under  the  relaxed 
discipline  which  the  defective  system  of  Boarding-houses 
has  necessarily  engendered,  I entertain  but  little  appre- 
hension on  tliis  head. 

The  Hall,  then,  should  contain  one  hundred  rooms, 
each  serving  as  a sitting  and  sleeping  room  : a com- 
mon room  in  which  such  students  as  might  wish  it  could 
have  their  meals — the  necessity  of  more  sitting-rooms 
will  be  done  away  with  by  the  contiguity  of  the  Hall  to 
the  College,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  access  to  the 
Library — a kitchen,  scullery,  and  some  sleeping-rooms 
for  the  servants,  and  apartments  for  the  house-steward. 

The  expense  of  erecting  such  a Hall  in  this  district 

where  the  cost  of  buildingis  moderate — and  on  the  Colle°-e 
grounds,  for  which  no  rent  would  be  paid,  would  be 
about  £7,000. 

It  would  be  essential  to  such  an  establishment  that 
furniture,  or  at  least  the  principal  articles  of  furniture, 
should  be  provided  for  the  student,  as  the  expense  of 
conveying  or  purchasing  furniture  here  would  materially 
interfere  with  the  chief  end  of  founding  such  a Hall, 
viz.,  the  cheapening  of  his  living  to  the  student.  The 
accompanying  estimate  will  show  that  about  £800  would 


be  sufficient  to  furnish  the  students’  rooms  ;*  and  if  to  this  Estimate 
be  added  £300  for  the  furnishing  of  the  common  Hall  0P 
and  kitchen,  which  would  be  amply  sufficient,  it  will  of'Yrfst. 
appear  that  £1,100,  or  £1,200,  would  be  required  for  dential 
the  furnishing  of  the  entire  establishment;  a small  sum  Hall  at 
of,  say,  £1  per  annum,  from  each  student,  would  pay  an  Galwat' 
interest  of  five  per  cent,  on  this  sum,  and  compensate  for  Edvard 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  furniture.  Berwick, 

The  cost  of  maintaining  such  a Hall  as  I propose  A'E-’  &c‘ 
would  consist  in  the  following  items  : 


. £ s.  d. 

A House-Steward,  . . . 60  0 0 

A Cook, 45  0 0 

2 Kitchen-Maids 40  0 0 

3 House-Maids,  . . . . 75  0 o 

1 Messenger,  . . . . 10  0 0 

3 Waiters,  . . . . . 90  0 0 


Lighting  and  heating  entrance  toHall, 

Corridors,  SittingRoom,  andKitchen,  80  0 0 


£400  0 0 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a preliminary  outlay  of 
£7,000,  and  an  annual  sum  of  £400  would  be  required 
to  build  and  support  a Hall  of  Residence  for  100  students. 

I cannot  guarantee  that  the  rent  paid  by  the  students 
would  defray  the  entire  of  the  expenditure,  or  in  other 
words,  that  the  estabh'shment  would  be  self-supporting. 
I should  wish  that  the  average  rent  of  the  rooms  should, 
at  the  most,  not  exceed  £3  per  annum  from  each  student. 
This,  in  the  event  of  all  the  rooms  being  occupied,  would 
leave  a deficit  of  only  £1 00  from  the  estimated  expense 
of  maintaining  the  establishment. f 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  plan  that  I contemplate 
confining  the  expenditure  of  the  student  to  his  food, 
washing,  and  finng,  and  a small  sum  for  the  rent  of 
his  chamber  and  the  use  of  his  furniture.  A very  few 
considerations  will  prove,  that  even  under  these  circum- 
stances the  expense  of  the  College  will  be  fully  as  much 
as  the  means  of  the  middle  class  of  this  Province  will 
enable  them  to  meet. 

Attendance  on  lectures  is  rigidly  enforced  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  ; in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  attendance 
for,  at  the  least  three  Sessions,  is  required,  to  enable  the 
student  to  become  a candidate  for  aDegree  in  the  Queen’s 
University.  The  Session  consists  of  about  thirty-five 
weeks,  and  continued  attendance  during  the  entire  of  this 
period  is  absolutely  necessary,  toenablethe  large  majority 
of  the  students  to  master  a curriculum  so  extensive  as 
that  imposed  upon  them  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  I un- 
derestimate the  expense  of  a student’s  food,  firin°-,  and 
washing,  during  thirty-five  weeks,  at  £25.  The  expen- 
diture of  the  student’s  living,  therefore,  for  the  three  Ses- 
sions required  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a Degree,  will 
amount  to  £75.  'When  to  this  is  added  the  College,  Pro- 
fessorial, andUniversity  fees — the  cost  of  a Degree  to  a 
student,  diligently  attending  the  College  lectures,  will, 
independent  of  any  rent  for  chambers,  amount  to  about 
£100.  lo  a student  attending  the  minimum  amount  of 
lectures  l-equired  in  the  College,  viz.,  two  Terms  in  each 
Session — the  costof  aDegree  would  be  about  £75  or  £80. 
Now,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  this 
country  will  acknowledge  that  any  scheme  of  education 


* Estimate  for  furnishing  bed-rooms  in  proposed  Hall  of 
Residence : — 


I Iron  Bedstead, 

1 Straw-  Ralliass, 

1 Curled  Hair  Mattress,  . 

1 Curled  Hair  or  Feather  Bolster, 
1 Feather  Pillow,  . 

14  Pair  good  Cotton  Sheets,  9s. 

1 Pair  of  Blankets, 

1 Under  Blanket, 

1 White  Counterpane, 

2 Windsor  Polished  Chairs,  5s. 

1 Wash  Stand,  furnished  with) 
Ewer,  Basin  and  Chamber,  j 
1 Toilet  Press, 

1 Toilet  Glass, 

1 Table 


£ s.  d. 
1 0 0 

0 5 0 

1 16  0 
0 7 6 
0 4 6 
0 13  6 
0 12  6 
0 5 0 
0 5 0 
0 10  0 
0 7 6 
0 18  6 
0 2 6 
0 7 6 


t I am  informed  by  competent  authority,  that  the  rent  of 
rooms  in  Trinity  College  varies  from  £7  to  £2  1 Os. : the  accom- 
modation for  two  students  consisting  of  a sittin"-room  two 
bed-rooms,  a pantry,  &c. 

2 T 
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Estimate  which  involves  a larger  outlay  than  this,  will  he  placed 
of  wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  those  classes  for  whose  ad- 
otYrSu  vantage  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  been  founded. 
bestial  But  it  is  not  merely  as  a means  of  lightening  the  stu- 
Hall  at  Kent’s  expenses  that  I would  urge  this  proposal.  Amore 
Galway.  MmortairtconsideratiQn remains  tobe  stated.  Such  is  the 
Edward  deficiency  of  house-accommodation  suitable  for  students, 
Berwick,  m this  locality,  that  the  College  Authorities  have  found 
a.ij.,  &c.  itj  ^ aU  caseS;  most  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  quite 
impossible,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes 
relative  to  the  students’  residences.  If,  then,  these  wise 
provisions,  carefully  framed  for  preserving  the  morals 
of  the  youth  sent  to  the  College,  and  inspiring  just  con- 
fidence in  the  minds  of  parents  and  guardians,  are  not 
to  remain,  in  a great  degree,  inoperative,  the  erection  of 
such  Halls  of  Residence  as  I recommend,  is  not  only 
expedient  but  necessary. 

There  can,  as  I conceive,  be  no  objection  to  such  a 
scheme  but  the  additional  cost  it  would  impose  on  the 
country.  The  advantages  the  students  would  derive 
from  increased  comfort  and  diminished  expenditure  are 
self-evident.  The  increased  facility  afforded  to  the  Col- 
lege Authorities  for  enforcing  discipline  and  order,  are 
also  apparent.  Surely  the  beneficent  object  of  the 
founders  of  this  Institution  cannot  be  said  to  be  carried 
out  until  it  is  put  within  the  reach  of  those  classes  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  established.  And  surely  the  in- 
creased expenditure,  which  would  extend  its  operation 
and  widen  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  would  be  economy, 
not  waste.  ...  . . 

Let  me  here  express  my  individual  opinion,  that  in 
the  course  of  no  long  time,  such  reductions  might  be 
made  in  the  expenditure  of  this  College  as  would  go  far 
to  meet  the  additional  sum  required  for  maintaining  the 
Residence  I now  propose  for  the  students. 

Ed  ward  Berwick,  President. 

Queen’s  College,  Galway, 

March,  1857. 


XII. — Statement,  explanatory  of  the  German 
Gymnasium  and  University  System,  by  Pro- 
cessor Frings,  Ph.  D. 

[Referred  to  at  page  23.] 

The  The  students,  before  entering  the  University,  are 
German  required  to  have  passed  through  a regular  course  of 
sum  and  preparatory  study  at  the  Gymnasia  or  public  Classical 
Uniter-  Schools.  At  these  Gymnasia  boys  are  taken  as  early 
q SITY  as  the  age  of  eight,  provided  that  they  are  able  to  read 
System.  ^ -write  fluently.  They  are  trained  in  a thorough 
Professor  course  of  Classical  study,  embracing  Greek,  Latin, 
Frings,  Modern  Languages,  History,  Geography,  Mathematics, 
Pk  Dl  Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History  : in  short,  a com- 
plete general  and  liberal  education.  The  German 
students  on  leaving  the  Gymnasia  for  the  Universities' 
have  thus  acquired  a method  and  habit  of  study,  and  a 
discipline  of  the  mind,  which  enable  them  to  enter 
upon  the  University  course  with  well  directed  ardor, 
and  a sure  prospect  of  success.  Here  they  can  spread 
out  their  inquiries  to  any  extent;  and  besides  their 
regular  professional  studies  may,  and  often  do,  attend 
courses  of  lectures  on  Classical  or  Modern  Literature, 
History,  the  Natural  Sciences,  &c. 

In  the  Gymnasia  the  young  men  are  obliged  to  take 
the  whole  course,  and  they  can  make  no  selection. 
They  generally  spend  about  eight  years  in  the  Gym- 
nasia, and  leave  them  at  the  average  age  of  seventeen, 
with  the  Certificates  of  Nos.  I.,  II.,  Ill-  The  students 
with  No.  IH.  have  seldom  or  never  any  chance  of  pre- 
ferment. Those  with  No.  I.  are  of  first  consideration 


for  any  Government  post  they  may  hereafter  become  The 
candidates  for.  All  the  Gymnasia  are  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  Government,  which  appoints  the  Professors  SIUM  AND 
and  Teachers,  and  directs  a Commission  to  be  present  Univer- 
at  the  Examinations  of  the  young  men..  It  is  the  Com-  S®*^M 

mission  in  fact  who  lead  the  Examination  and  propose  ’ 

the  questions.  The  students, on  entering  the  University  Professor 
from  the  Gymnasia,  pass  from  a state  of  discipline 
and  close  supervision,  to  a state  of  entire  freedom. 

Having  once  chosen  their  profession,  they  may  attend 
what  lectures  they  please,  and  as  few  as  they  please. 

The  University  exercises  no  authority  over  them 
whatever,  so  long  as  they  are  not  guilty  of  open  mis- 
conduct. 

A German  University  is  essentially  a professional 
School,  or  rather  an  assemblage  of  such  Schools,  com- 
prising the  four  Faculties  of  Theology , Law , Medicine, 
and  Philosophy ; the  last  of  which  corresponds  to  what 
is  elsewhere  called  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  embraces 
every  thing  not  strictly  comprehended  in  some  one  of 
the  other  three.  Those  students  who  attend  lectures 
in  the  first  three  Faculties  do  it  merely  as  a course  of 
professional  study,  and  with  direct  reference  to  the 
professional  occupations  of  their  future  lives.  Those 
who  attend  in  the  Philosophical  Faculty  are  mostly 
such  as  are  preparing  themselves  to  become  Professors 
in  the  Universities,  or  Teachers  in  the  Classical  or  other 
schools ; or  they  are  qualifying  themselves  for  the 
general  pursuits  ofLiterature  and  Science ; or  they  are 
such  as  are  chiefly  attending  to  Professional  studies  in 
one  of  the  first  three  Faculties,  but  wish  at  the  same 
time  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  other  branches 
of  learning. 

All  the  Universities  are  immediately  and  entirely 
dependent  on  the  respective  Governments  within  whose 
bounds  they  fall.  All  the  Professors  and  Instructors 
of  every  kind  are  appointed,  and  generally  speaking, 
their  salaries  paid,  directly  by  the  Government,  which 
supports  also  or  directs  the  whole  expense  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  students  do  not  live  in  the  University 
building,  but  live  in  private  houses,  of  their  own  se- 
lection. 

The  Salaries  of  the  regular  Professors  are  about  2,000 
Thalers — equal  to  £300. 

The  annual  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Universities 
are  divided  into  Summer  and  Winter  half-years;  be- 
twixt come  Easter  and  Michaelmas  as  vacations.  The 
lectures,  which  in  these  annual  courses  are.  delivered, 
comprehend  in  themselves  the  whole  Doctrines  which 
belong  to  the  circle  of  the  four  Faculties.  The  Pro- 
fessors are  bound  by  the  State  to  deliver  the  necessary 
lectures.  It  is  at  the  option  of. each  student  which 
course  or  courses  of  lectures  he  will  attend  during  the 
current  half-year;  and  he  gives  notice  accordingly  to 
the  Professor  who  has  announced  that  course.  Yet,  the 
student  is  obliged  to  attend  a certain  number  of  lectures 
if  he  wishes  to  be  admitted  to  a State’s  Examination. 

Those  lectures,  which  bear  upon  the  peculiar  profession 
at  which  he  aims,  are  prescribed  to  him  by  the  State 
to  which  he  belongs.  He  must  obtain  from  the  re- 
spective Lecturers  testimonies  that  he  has  diligently 
attended  every  lecture  of  that  kind. 

Every  town  in  Germany  of  50,000  inhabitants  has 
at  least  one  Gymnasium.  In  Berlin  there  are  four, 
three  of  which  are  training  establishments  for  lads  des- 
tined for  the  learned  professions,  and  one  for  those  de- 
voted to  mercantile  pursuits.  The  Ancient  Languages 
are  not  taught  in  the  latter.  There  are  upwards  of 
400  lads  in  each  of  these  Gymnasia ; they  are  spread 
through  seven  or  eight  classes,  beginning  with  Quinta, 
and  ending  with  Prima  (the  highest  class.)  There 
are  50  lads  in  each  class ; if  that  number  is  much  ex- 
ceeded the  class  is  divided  in  two.  It  is  expected 
that  the  lad  never  stays  longer  than  one  year  in  one 
class ; but  he  may  stay  two.  If,  at  the  end  of  two  Ses- 
sions, he  does  not  pass,  he  must  leave  the  institution. 
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Suggested  XIII. — Changes  in  the  College  and  University 
Changes  Arrangements  and  in  the  Under-Graduate 
Mtions.CA'  Course  in  Arts,  .proposed  by  Professor  An- 
ProfeTsor  DREWS'  M D->  F.R.S.,  &C.,  VICE-PRESIDENT  of  the 
Andrews,  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

^ [Referred  to  at  page  16.] 

A. — Alterations  in  the  • College  and  University 
Arrangements. 

The  Pass  Examinations  in  the  several  classes  at  the 
end  of  each  Session  to  be  retained,  and  also  the  Scholar- 
ship Examinations  at  the  commencement  of  the  First 
and  Second  years  in  Arts ; but  Scholars  of  the  Second 
year  to  become  Scholars  of  the  Third  year  without  fur- 
ther examination. 

The  Examinations  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  several  Colleges  by  the  College  Professors ; 
the  successful  candidates  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
merit,  and  the  eleven  highest  on  the  list  to  be  declared 
the  Senior  Scholars  in  Arts.  The  value  of  the  Senior 
Scholarship  to  be  £25.  Senior  Scholars  to  perform,  as 
at  present,  certain  duties,  and  to  attend  during  their 
term  of  Scholarship  one  oourse  of  lectures,  extending 
through  two  Terms  at  least. 

The  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  A.M.  to  be  held 
in  Dublin,  and  University  Prizes  and  Honors  conferred 
at  that  Examination. 

MEDICINE. 

As  in  Arts,  no  Examination  to  be  held  for  Junior 
Scholarships  of  the  Third  year ; Senior  Scholarships  to 
be  three  in  number,  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  and  to  be 
held  on  the  condition  that  the  candidate  proceed  to 
the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Queen’s  University  before 
the  expiration  of  the  Scholarship. 

. Medical  Students  not  to  bo  required  to  pass  a Matri- 
culation Examination,  and  to  be  admitted  for  examina- 
tion for  the  Degree  of  M.D. , on  completing,  in  a recog- 
nised School  of  Medicine,  the  prescribed  curriculum, 
provided  they  have  attended  in  the  same  Session  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  any  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

LAW. 

Two  Senior  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £25  each,  to 
be  in  like  manner  held  on  the  condition  that  the  successful 
candidates  proceed  to  the  Degree  of  Elementary  Law. 

The  Examinations  for  the  Degrees  of  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  LL.B.,  to  be  held  in  Dublin. 

B. — Modification  of  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Arts. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

The  Greek  Language, Three  Terms. 

The  English  Language, One  Term. 

Mathematics, Three  Terms. 

And  any  one  of  the  following  courses : — 

The  Latin  Language,  J 
A Modern  Language,  J 


. Three.Terms. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Logic, One  Term. 

An  Ancient  Classical,  or  ) „ 

A Modern  Language,  J • Three  Terms. 

And  any  two  of  the  following  (courses- — 

Higher  Mathematics,  j 

Chemistry,  v , . , . Three  Terms. 

Natural  History,  ) 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Natural  Philosophy, Three  Terms. 

Metaphysics,  or 

J urisprudenee  and  Political  Economy, 

And  any  two  of  the  followii 
Higher,  Mathematics, 

An  Ancient  Classical  Language 
A Modern  Language, 

History, 


mowing  c 

-1 


Two  Terms. 


'Two  Terms. 


Thomas  Andrews,  Vice-President. 


tions  as^o  — Suggestions  for  an  Improved  Course  in 

Arts  ARTS,  IN  THE  QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY,  &C„  .by 
LOUBSEj&c.  i.1  T>  T>  O n ’ ■ J 

— the,  ltev.  Professor  Beiciiel,  b.d. 

Professor  -^-s  the  lectures  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ought  obvi- 
Iteichcl,  ously  to  be  arranged  with  a view  to  the. Degree  Exami- 


nation, and  as  this  Examination  is,  on  the  present  system,  Sugges- 
two-fold : the  one  intended  for  all  students,  the  other  TI0NS  AS  T0 
additional  for  those  who,  aim  at  special  distinctions  in  Course 
particular  branches,  it  may  be  most  suitable  first  to  de-  &c.  ’ 

termine  the  branches  which  ought  to  be  required  at  the  

Common  or  Pass  Degree  Examination.  Professor 

These  would  seem  to  be : — ReiM, 

1.  Classics;  known  so  far  as  to  enable  the  candidate  B-D- 
to  construe  any  two  Greek  and  any  two  Latin  authors 

of  his  own  choice ; together  with  outlines  of  Ancient 
History. 

2.  Mathematics ; viz. : first  six  books  of  Euclid,  ex- 
cept the  fifth.  Algebra  up  to  solution  of  Quadratic 
Equations.  Plane  Trigonometry  up  to  solution  of  Plane 
Triangles,  and  the  use  of  Logarithms. 

3.  Some  one  Modern  Foreign  Language. 

4.  Fonnal  Logic. 

Besides  these  subjects,  required  of  all,  the  candidate 
should  be  examined  also  in  one  of  the  following  subjects, 
at  his  own  choice,  viz. : — 

1.  Elementary  Mechanics. 

2.  Elements  of  Chemistry. 

3.  Principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany. 

4.  Geology. 

5.  Metaphysics. 

6.  Political  Economy. 

7.  Jurisprudence. 

8.  English  Philology  and  Literature. 

The  courses  for  special  distinctions  at  theB.  A.  Exami- 
nation may  be  divided  into  the  following  Triposes : — 

1.  The  Classical ; including  Ancient  History  and 
Comparative  Philology. 

2.  The  Mathematical ; including  Mathematics,  pure 
and  mixed,  and  Physical  Astronomy. 

3.  The  Mental  Sciences  Tripos  ; including  Political 
Economy. 

4.  The  Natural  Sciences  Tripos ; as  Chemistry, 

Zoology,  Botany,  Geology. 

To  these  might  perhaps  be  added  a fifth : — 

5.  Tripos  for  Experimental  Physics. 

II.  The  course  of  lectures  to  be  attended  during  the 
three  normal  years  of  Academic  instruction,  ought  then 
to  be  arranged  as  much  as  possible  with  a view — 

1 . To  secure  to  all  students  that  knowledge  which  will 

enable  them  to  pass  the  common  Degree  Examination 
with  credit  and  advantage.  f 

2.  To  afford  all  possible  facilities  to  students  who 
intend  going  in  for  one  or  more  Triposes. 

And  these  objects  ought  to  be  earned  out  without 
overburdening  them  with  too  many  lectures  and  subjects. 

The  following  scheme,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  well 
calculated  to  attain  the  above  objects : — 

Lectures  in  Arts,  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  to  be  at- 
tended previous  to  the  B.A.  Examination. 

FIRST  YEAR SUBJECTS. 

1.  Classics. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  One  Modern  Foreign  Language. 

Lectures  in  the  three  above-mentioned  subjects  to  be 
attended  by  all  students  in  Arts. 

SECOND  YEAR. SUBJECTS. 

Classical  side.  Common  to  both  sides.  Mathematical  sido. 

1.  Classics.  2.  Logic.  1.  Higher  Mathematics. 

(Throe Terms)  (One  Term)  (Three  Terms.) 

3.  English  (One  Term). 

These  sides  may  be  taken  up  together.  When  this  is 
not  done,  then  one  of  the  following  subjects  must  be 
taken  up,  at  the  choice  of  the  student,  viz. : — 


4.  Chemistry,  or  > 

4.  Zoology  and  Botany,  or  >•  Two  Terms. 

4.  Geology.  ) 

Thus  the  student,  though  he  attends  lectures  on  four 
subjects  during  the  year,  never  has  more  than  three  of 
them  at  once  (Logic  and  English  following  one  another 
in  different  Terms),  and  during  the  Tim'd  Term  never 
can  have  more  than  two. 

2 T 2 
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10 Arts  T°  During  tliis  year  lectures  to  be  attended  on  any  three 

Course,  0f  the  following  subjects,  at  the  student’s  own  choice : — 

pev  1.  Classics. 

Professor  2.  Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed. 

Reichel,  3.  English  Philology  and  Literature. 

B.n.  4.  Political  Economy. 

5.  Metaphysics. 

6.  Jurisprudence. 

As  it  is  presumed  that  none  but  those  who  wish  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  Mathematics  will  pursue  the 
study  beyond  the  First  year,  the  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics will  be  enabled  to  give  their  entire  attention 
during  the  Second  and  Third  years  to  the  best  men,  and 
thus  to  introduce  them  successfully  to  the  higher  branches 
of  the  science. 

But  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  choose  Ele- 
mentary Mechanics,  as  the  Option  Course  at  the  Com- 
mon Degree  Examination,  'the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  should  deliver  two  sets  of  lectures  to  stu- 
dents of  the  Third  Year — the  one  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Common  Degree  Examination,  and, 
therefore,  elementary ; the  other  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  students  of  higher  Mathematical  attain- 
ments. 

The  scheme  above  presented  has  the  following  advan- 
tages : — 

1.  It  does  not  necessitate  too  many  hours’  attendance 
at  lectures,  nor  distract  the  mind  by  too  great  a number 
of  subjects,  three  subjects  being  the  most  that  are  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  up  at  once. 

2.  It  gives  a good  deal  of  option  during  the  Second 
year,  and  still  more  during  the  Third.  No  option  is 
given  in  the  First  year,  because  students,  on  their  first 
entrance  on  Academic  life,  are  not-  ripe  for  choosing 
particular  lines  of  study  ; and  because  the  subjects 
lectured  on  during  the  First  year  are  all  required  at  the 
Common  Degree  Examination. 

3.  It  enables  any  student  who  wishes  to  do  so,  to 
cultivate  either  or  both  of  the  two  great  departments  of 
University  Education — Classics  and  Mathematics — dur- 
ing three  years ; whilst,  according  to  the  present  system, 
he  is  entirely  debarred  from  cultivating  the  former 
(Classics)  during  the  last  and  most  important  year  of 
his  Undergraduate  Course,’  and  only  allowed  to  culti- 
vate one  branch  of  the  latter  (Natural  Philosophy) 
during  that  year ; the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  distin- 
guished attainments  in  either  of  these  two  departments 
impossible,  and  to  bring  down  the  standard  of  the 
Classical  and  Mathematical  Degrees. 

in. — Three  important  questions  now  arise  with  re- 
gard to  the  Degree  Examination  : — 

1.  Whether  the  Common  B.A.  Degree  Examination 
is  to  be  required  of  all  candidates  for  that  Degree  ? Or 
whether,  as  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  the 
candidates  for  Triposes  are  to  be  exempted  from  the 
Common  Degree  Examination  ? 

The  former  course  has  been  hitherto  pursued  by  the 
Queen’s  University,  and  I cannot  but  think,  with  dis- 
advantageous effect.  It  overburdens  the  mind  of  the 
most  distinguished  students,  brings  down  the  quality  of 
answering  at  the  Tripos  Examination,  and  renders  it 
next  to  impossible  to  compete  successfully  for  more  than 
one  Tripos.  I should,  therefore,  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  the  latter  course,  subject  to  this  limitation, 
viz.,  that  students  competing  for  Honors  at  the  Tripos 
Examination,  shall  not  be  allowed  that  Examination  in 
lieu  of  the  Common  Degree  Examination,  except  they 
shall  have  obtained  a certain  proportion  of  the  whole 
marks. 

And  here  I must  call  attention  to  the  injustice  of  the 
present  system  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  awarding 
Honors  only  to  the  two  best  men  in  each  branch,  instead 
of  to  as  many  as  really  deserve  them  ; thus  making  each 
Tripos  (to  continue  to  use  the  Cambridge  term  as  the 
most  convenient,  though,  strictly  speaking,  inapplic- 
able) consist  of  two  classes  only,  and  each  class  of  one 
man  only.  It  is  obvious  that  Honors  ought  to  be 
awarded  to  all  who  may  be  above  a certain  standard  in 
their  answering.  The  pi-esent  system,  by  its  injustice, 


strongly  tends  to  deter  men  from  reading  for  a distin-  Sugges- 
guislied  Degree  ; since  they  know,  ’ that  if  they  do  not T10NS  As  to 
get  the  first  or  second  place,  they  will  get  no  recognised  couiuse 
place  whatever.  • *c.  ’ 

2.  The  second  question  is,  where  shall  the  Degree  r — 
Examinations  be  held  ? And  to  this  I should  answer,  pn{^n 
that,  if  the  Examination  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  be  Reichel, 
conducted  altogether  in  writing,  I can  see  no  reason  D D- 
whatever  why  it  should  not  be  held  at  each  of  the  three 
Colleges  (a)  simultaneously,  and  ( b ) by  the  same 
Papers.  These  two  conditions  seem  to  me,  on  reflec- 
tion, absolutely  indispensable.  Should  the  Degree 
Examination  be  conducted  at  each  of  the  three  Colleges, 

but  not  by  the  same  questions,  it  is  plain  that  the  standard 
could  not  be  kept  the  same  at  each  College — one  College 
would  vary  from  another  in  the  standard  of  its  Degree 
Examination.  This  inevitable  variation  of  standard 
would  destroy  the  Degree  Examination  utterly,  con- 
sidered as  a University  Examination  ; it  would  deprive 
the  College  of  all  common  measure  of  strength ; and  it 
would  turn  the  present  generous  competition  between 
the  Colleges  for  success  at  the  Degree  Examinations, 
which  are  common  to  them  all,  into  a most  degrading 
competition  for  students — how,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
further  to  explain. 

I do  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  measure  could  be 
proposed  more  fraught  with  mischief,  not  only  to  the 
University,  but  to  the  Colleges  themselves,  than  the 
proposal  of  holding  the  Degree  Examination  at  each  of 
the  three  Colleges,  not  by  the  same  Papers. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  same 
Examination  by  the  same  printed  Papers,  at  the  same 
time,  at  each  of  the  three  Colleges,  some  of  the  Exa- 
miners being  deputed  to  each  to  give  out  the  Papers, 
and  to  watch  the  students  whilst  writing  answers  to 
them.  The  Board  of  Examiners  might  then,  as  now, 
meet  in  Dublin,  subsequently,  to  compare  results  and 
make  up  returns.* 

I would  not  be  understood  as  recommending  an  ex- 
clusively written  Examination,  as  being  in  itself  better 
than  one  in  which  a viva  voce  questioning  is  partly  used  ; 
but  I certainly  think  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  disadvantage  of  a merely  written  Examination,  and 
the  enormously  greater  disadvantages  that  would  arise 
from  holding,  at  each  of  the  Colleges,  a different 
Degree  Examination. 

In  reference  to  this  subject,  it  seems  highly  desirable 
that,  instead  of  there  being,  as  now,  one  Examiner 
in  Greek,  one  in  Latin,  one  in  pure  Mathematics,  one 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  &c. — each  Examiner  invested 
with  absolute  power  in  his  own  subject,  and  acting  quite 
independently  of  every  other — there  should  be  Boards 
of  Examiners  appointed  for  each  of  the  chief  depart- 
ments, consisting  of  three  Examiners,  if  possible,  e.g., 
three  for  Classics,  three  for  Mathematics,  pure  and 
mixed,  three  for  the  Mental  Sciences,  &c. ; and  that 
these  Boards  of  Examiners  should  meet  together,  and 
discuss  their  Papers  before  they  are  finally  set  and 
printed.  This  system  would  tend  to  make  the  Exami- 
nations more  even,  and  would  diminish  what  the  Exa- 
miners (if  I may  judge  of  others  by  myself)  have 
hitherto  felt  to  be  a painful,  because  an  undivided,  re- 
sponsibility. 

3.  Lastly,  arises  the  question,  whether  the  Examina- 
tion for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  should  be  con- 
tinued or  not  ? And  here  I think  that  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  following  courses  should  be 
adopted : — 

1.  Either  the  Examination  for  M.A.  should  be 
abolished,  or 

2.  The  Tripos  Examinations  should  be  transferred 
from  the  B.A.  to  the  M.A.  Degree  Examinations. 

* I am  informed  by  Professor  MacDouall,  himself  a Gra- 
duate of  a Scotch  University,  that  this  method  of  Examina- 
tion existed  in  his  time  in  Scotland.  Candidates  for  certain 
bursaries,  -which  were  common  to  the  four  Scotch  Universities, 
were  examined  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  Papers,  at 
each  of  those  Universities.  And,  unless  the  revenues  of  those 
bursaries  have  since  failed,  the  same  method  is  doubtless  still 
continued.  I am,  therefore,  recommending,  not  only  what 
seems  feasible  in  itself,  but  what  has  been  actually  found  to 
answer  elsewhere. 
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s-  The  latter  course  has  in  its  favor: — 

! T0  1 • The  additional  year  of  study  which  would  thus  he 
Ej  afforded  to  candidates  for  high  distinctions  in  the  several 
branches. 

2.  The  uniformity  which  would  thus  be  secured  for 
or  the  B.A.  Examination;  as  all  might  then  be  fairly 
l>  required  to  pass  it  without  the  hardship  at  present 
inflicted  by  it  on  candidates  for  Honors. 

Against  it ; — 

The  difficulty  of  taking  an  additional  year  for  study 
out  of  the  business  of  life ; a difficulty  which  will  be 
probably  increasingly  felt. 

IV.— In  submitting  the  above  suggestions  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commissioners,  Professor  Reichel  must 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  own  individual  convic- 
tion, that  so  far  are  the  Colleges  from  having  failed,  that 
they  have  been  more  numerously  attended  than  could  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated.  Doubtless,  the  expecta- 
tions of  many  persons  were  raised  to  an  unreasonable 
height ; and  then  disappointment  loudly  expressed  and 
invidiously  commented  on  by  those  who  considered  their 
own  interests  as  opposed  to  the  success  of  the  Colleges, 
has  got  possession  of  the  public  ear.  But  when  it  is 
considered  that  throughout  Ireland  there  are  no  schools 
accessible  to  that  class  for  whose  benefit  the  Colleges 

were  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively  intended no 

.schools,  I mean,  capable  of  affording  the  requisite  in- 
struction for  entrance  at  the  Colleges ; when  it  is  further 
considered,  that  one  of  the  three  great  professions,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  is  virtually  closed 
to  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  proper  instruction  in  Divinity  in  any 
of  the  places  in  which  the  Colleges  exist ; and  that  the 
Colleges  hold  out  no  prospective  advantages  like  the 
Fellowships  of  older  foundations;  and  when  it  is  then 
recollected  that,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  there 
are  actually  more  students  resident  and  attending  lectures 
in  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  than  there  are  students 
resident  and  attending  lectures  in  the  University  of 


passing  in  certain  classes  in  Queen’s 


Supple. 

MENTARY 


M'Cosh,. 


attending 
College. 

Allow  me  to  state  more  fully  than  I did  in  mv  evi-  '“,v  w 
dence,  that  I think  the  University  or  College  should  Lvidencb- 
devise  a plan  of  giving  a Certificate  of  Merit,  under 
some  convenient  title,  to  those  young  men  who  may  have 
attended  the  College  for  a certain  time,  and  taken  a cer- 
tain number  of  the  classes — say  who  have  attended  at 
least  two  Sessions,  and  taken  in  all  six  classes,  two  of 
which  have  reached  over  three  Terms,  and  other  two  over 
two  Terms,  and  have  passed  the  Class  Examinations.  Iu 
prescribing  such  a scheme,  I reckon  it  of  great  moment 
that  the  student  should  have  full  freedom  of  choice  as  to 
the  classes  taken  by  him.  In  particular,  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  suppose  that  persons  engaged  in  business 
would  prefer  those  classes  which  seem  more  intimately 
connected  with  their  professions  in  life.  I know  that 
many  young  men  would  prefer  those  classes  which,  as 
being  most  congenial  to  their  taste,  would  relieve  their 
minds  in  the  midst  of  the  pressure  of  business. 

By  adopting  this  plan  of  giving  a Certificate  of  Merit 
to  non-professional  students,  the  Examination  for  the 
Degree  of  B.A.  might  be  allowed  to  continue  very  much 
as  at  present.  I am  sure  that,  if  the  standard  for  the 
Degree  were  lowered,  fewer  would  seek  it. 

In  regard  to  heaviness  of  the  course  of  study  in  Arts 
1 may  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  pressure  is  felt  most 
in  the  First  and  Second  years.  Country  students  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  receiving  instruction  in 
I'  rench  before  entering  College,  feel  the  requirement  of 
a Modern  Language  to  be  peculiarly  severe.  The  First 
year  would  be  greatly  relieved  if  the  student,  pay  in 
the  fee  as  at  present,  were  allowed  to  take  French  or 
German  at  the  part  of  his  course  which  he  might  feel  to 
be  the  most  expedient.  I highly  approve  of  all  students 
being  required  to  become  acquainted  with  an  Observa- 
tional or  Experimental  Science.  But  in  Queen’s  College 
the  student  is  required  to  learn  all  the  technicalities  of 
Chemistry  for  three  Terms,  of  Zoology  and  Botany  for 


Dublin;  it  will,  I think,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  three  Terms,  and  Physical  Geography  for  one  Term 
r bT  raT  /gainSi  the.ColleSes  is  ‘be  Now  I would  let  the  fees  stand  as  at  present,  and  allow 
remit  either  of  great  want  of  consideration,  or  of  igno-  those  who  wish  it  to  take  all  that  is  given  them  at  pre- 
rance,  or  of  intentional  misrepresentation  produced  by  T?.,f  r. r>  • F . , P. 


interested  motives. 

Charles  Parsons  Reichel,  b.d. 
Professor  of  Latin,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


March  17,  1857. 


XV.— Note  Appended  by  the  Rev.  Professor 
M'Cosh,  ll.d.,  to  his  Evidence. 


Sm  „ T^e,foll°winS  «« the  proposals  brought  by  me  before 
Note  TO  the  °?lleSe  Council  in  Spring,  1855,  and  referred  to  in 
Evidence.  my  evidence : — 


1st.  That  Evening  Classes  be  formed  for  young  men 
r » business  during  the  day ; that  the  lectures 

delivered  in  these  classes,  while  not  minutely  technical, 
be  thoroughly  Academic  ; that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
these  classes  embrace  a judicious  mixture  of  Science 
and  Literature ; that  in  order  to  carry  out  this  scheme 
the  L rolessors  in  Arts,  or  in  other  Departments,  who  may 
be  inclined  to  aid  in  this  effort,  be  invited  to  intimate 
to  the  Council  what  lectures  they  may  be  prepared  to 
deliver,  and  at  what  times  ; and  that  the  Council 
having  these  proposals  from  the  Professors  before  them 
draw  out  a course  of  Lectures  for  the  Winter ; and  that 
young  men  be  at  liberty  to  take  either  the  whole  course 
or  separate  classes  in  the  course,  on  the  payment  of 
certain  fees,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  for  the  course, 
and  lor  the  separate  classes. 

2nd.  That  it  be  suggested  to  the  merchants  in  town 


sent.  But  surely  for  mere  Pass  in  Arts  less  than  emht 
months  in  Chemistry  might  suffice,  and  less  than  four 
Terms  of  Natural  History  and  Physical  Geography. 
I he  student  might  be  allowed  to  choose  between  Che- 
mistry and  Natural  History,  or  he  might  be  allowed  to 
content  himself  with  a Term  and  a-lialf  of  Chemistrv, 
and  with  taking  either  Zoology  of  Botany.  This  would 
greatly  relieve  the  Second  year  of  the  course.  With 
these  emendations  the  course  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
very  much  as  at  present,  and  the  student  would  not,  in 
fact,  have  a greater  number  of  branches  to  learn  at 
any  one  time  than  the  boy  at  school  has,  and  the 
student  in  Aids  would  not  have  a greater  number  of 
separate  branches  than  the  student  in  Medicine  has  in 
most  of  our  Colleges,  while  the  obvious,  and  I believe 
serious  evils  that  might  arise  from  the  agitation  of 
organic  changes  in  Institutions  so  lately  established  as 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  be  avoided. 

n>i  ^ , J-  M'Cosh. 

I he  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 

July  13,  1857. 


t on  receiving  young  men  into  their  offices,  they  give 
a certain  preference  in  the  way  of  remitting  a portion  of 
me  time  for  apprenticeship  or  otherwise  to  those  youn°- 
men  who  may  show  that  their  minds  are  cultivated,  and 
mat  they  have  a certain  amount  of  knowledge,  by 
* See  Report  of  Dublin  University  Commission,  page  fa'8. 


AVI. — Supplementary  Statement  in  reference 
to  (A)  the  Demand  for  Scientific  Indus- 
trial Instruction  in  the  Queen’s  College, 

Belfast,  and  (B)  The  Necessity  for  some 
Alterations  in  the  Department  of  Jurispru- 
dence and  Political  Economy,  by  Professor 
T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie,  ll.b. 

A — Scientific  Industrial  Instruction. 

The  considerations  following  appear  to  me  to  bear  out 
two  propositions,  viz.,  that  there  is  a demand  for  a kind  ’ 

of  Education  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  do  not  suudIv-  Profess°r 
..ill.  . ru  J > Leslie. 


Supple- 

mentary 


and  that  Institutions  established  with  great  success 
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S„,«-  upon  tie  Continent  within  recent  years,  afford  nearly  « In  such  Schools  ” said  . «*  of  *»£ 

™tnv  j„i„  of  .x„  Af  nflrtitionn]  instruction  manufacturers,  magistrates,  ana  otneis,  in  a meinoiicii  D 


■?“”  —ft*  *»«•  »f  •*  tin4  °l  addi*““1  "Sll'UCti“  i^CSaSi.  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  “are 
ment.  wantea.  - • • • •’  ’ • 7 ■ 


WT'  The  state,  not  only  of  the  Queen’s  University  .and  the  youth  of  France  brought  up,  receiving  the  highest  — ’ 

Colleis  but  of  Universities  and  Colleges  generally  standard  of  Scientific  Instruction  in  connexion  with  the 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  indicates  some  great  defect  arts,  manufactures,  and  design.  Numerous  young  men  LL.„. 
WSSSSs.  It  may  be  taken,  as  of  first-rate  talent  and  practical  experience  pass;ta- 
Droved  that  then-  present  forms  of  education  have  been,  nations  of  a very  high  standard,  and  receive  Diplomas, 

Ld  will  be  offered  in  vain  to  a lame  proportion  of  the  which  are  a passport  to  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  as 
constantly  increasing . numbers  of  the  youth  of  the  middle  managers  and  directors  of  most  important  manufactories 


and  wealthy  classes.  There  has  been  no- proportionate 
increase,  if  any,  in  the  aggregate  number  of  students  in 
those  Institutions. 

2.  The  state  of  the  “ learned  professions  is  such  that 
the  majority  of  parents  prudently  decline  for  them  chil- 
dren an  education  which  may  adapt  the  mind  for  those 
pursuits,  but  unfits  and  indisposes  it  for  others.  The 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  our  commercial  and  manufactur- 


managCxx, 

and  establishments,  and  enable  them  to  find  such 
employment  even  in  England.  From  these  sources 
have  sprung  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age, 
enjoying  wealth,  consideration,  .and  rank  from  the 

. systematic  education  they  have  received.” 

Mr.  Charley,  linen-bleacher,  of  Belfast,  and  juror  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  wrote  as  follows  in  reply  to  the 


Society  of  Arts  : — 

'<  The  bleaching  of  linen  is  a most  difficult  process. 


ing  towns  are  reluctant  to  prepare  their  sous  for  occu-  xm>  - ““““  *“  ““r  ’ — 

nations  in  which  the  general  rewards  of  talent  and - Several  firms,  including  my 

assiduity  are  so  small,  so  precarious,  and  so  unequally  succeeded  m procuring  Scientific  men  to  conduct  tins 
distributed  as  they  are  in  the  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Medical  most  difficult  and  important  branch  of  oui 
Sessions  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  immode-  facture.  The  result  has  been  a higher  style  of  textual 
rate  competition  in  those* employments,  is  in  a great  appearance,  durability,  and  increased  despatch,  combined 
measure  due  to  an  adherence  to  a traditionary  system  with  diminished  expenses.  Hus  has  all  been  effected 
of  Academical  education,  just  as  in  Continental  States  by  Scientific  knowledge  bef  f ^tiw  he 

it  was  found  that  a similar  cause  produced  an  excessive  question.  . • • • • 1 erhaps  , un  this  country, 

multitude  of  candidates  for  Government  situations,  to  new  Colleges  might  be  so  expanded  as  to  nidudea 
wM^socialSsease  the  remedy  of  a new  system  of  department  for, Industrial 

instruction  has  been  very  successfully  applied.  for  the  instruction  of  manager.  (3id  Bepoit  of  Exln- 

O f-areful  comparisons  of  the.  state  of  productive  bition  Commissioners.) 
industry  in  England,  and  on  the  Continent,  have  con-  It  is  clear  from  these  extracts 

i 111  (it.  Sfvp.ra.l  foreip-r  ‘ " " 


vinced  the  most  capable  judges,  that  several  foreign 
countries  have  been  enabled  by  the  adoption  of  a 
thoroughly  Scientific  system  of  Industrial  Instruction,  to 


capitalists  is  awakened  to  the  expediency  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system,  and  that  then-  co-operation  might 
be  relied  upon.  . 

5.  For  the  particular  circumstances  and  situation  ot 


rival  and  even  surpass  British  producers  in  many  5.  For  the  particular  cn-cums  antes  aua  snuaueu  ui 
branches  of  manufacture  in  which  ffbelatteriad  foimerlj  ?! 


an  undisputed  superiority.  Referring  to  the  unwaw  ..  *—“>  . - , . . 

a similar  system  of  education,  the  Commissioners  of  the  the  most  suitable  curriculum  .- 


Exhibition  of  1851,  observed  in  then-  second  Report : 
“If  the  wants  of  this  country  in  that  respect  are  not 
speedily  supplied,  it  will  run  serious  risk  of  losing,  that 
position  which  is  its  strength  and  its  pride.” 

But  even  if.  the  intervention  of  Science  -were  not 
needed  to  maintain  the  relative  superiority  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  industrial  world;  the  absolute  advantages 
of  its  assistance  are  obvious  to  any  one  who  reflects  that 
ah  wealth  is  the  result  of  a knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  where  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  sta- 
tionary, the  modes  of  production  must  remain  umm- 


1.  Mathematics. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

3.  Linear  Drawing. 

4.  Chemistry. 

5.  Experimental  Physics. 

6.  Mechanics  applied  to  the  Arts. 

7.  Botany. 

8.  Modern  Languages. 

■ 9.  Political  Economy. 

The  importance  of  Economical  Science,  as  a part  of 
Industrial  Education,  may  not  at  once  appear  obvious, 
and  it  has  been  overlooked  in  the  Continental  Institu- 
tions. It  is  sufficient,  on  thig  head,  to  observe  that  a 


’Tib.  evidence  will  probably  b.  allowed 


Support  of  the  posies  £ #%£ “Xrep'LTS  ’of  tie 

the  productiv  e arts  in -Great  Britain,  ships  and  joint-stock  companies,  together  with  an 
but  open  up  a new  class  of  employments  for  the  educated  '5^31 


youtlrof  the  country  "and  2nd,  that  the  Queen’s  College 

at  Belfast  is  very  favorably  circumstanced  for  such  an  ^ ^LwLshments.  Many  of  tbe  most  disastrous  failures 


In  reply  to  a communication  from  the  Society  of  Arts 


business  have  occurred  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
iperation  of  those,  laws  with  which  the  Economist  must 


G • f Mossr. 


chief  d=‘io  “ttelfessr.:  Minton,  of  Stoke-upon-  direction  of  a person  uniting  this  kind  of  knowledge  to 
Staved : « according  to  my  notion,  it  is  only  the  other  requisite  qualifications. 


necessary  to  establish  a central  School  like  that  which 
e have  in  Paris  for  training  Civil.  Engineers.  This 


6.  Such  a course  of  instruction  would  not  only  answer 
the  special  purpose  of  developing  a new  class  of  profes- 


School  is  due  to  Stotf 

tegetber  tte.best,  P^ol  of  exeroising,  disciplining,  and  enpanding  tho 


M 'its  success.  This  establishment,  which  is  very  profit- 
able to  its  founder,  has  been  a real  blessing  to  France, 
for  which,  in  a period  of  twenty-four  years,  it  lias  turned 
out  more  than  1,500  skilled  Engineers,  who,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  to  he  found  at  the  head  of  our,  most 


minds  of  young  men  of  ability  as  any  other  system,  how- 
ever much  more  in  conformity  with  ancient  precedents. 
It  does  not  include  the  Classics ; and  the  omission  has 
been  made  on  the  ground  that  the  course  is  very  exten- 
JI.  .... .1  .wl.litiwm  Af  fivPAlr  nr  Latin 


as  it  stands,  and  the  addition  of  Greek  c 

30  oppn  ' 

Many  u 

ji  x uyoivcw  Science, — . - ~ 

* Doserintive  Geometry,  nance  to  Classical  study.  A slight  knowledge  of  a Dead 

Algebra,  Lmear  Drawing,,  and  Descriptive,  ueo  ry,  Lan „uage  acquired  in  boyhood  and  forgotten  before.man- 
properly  so  called.  hooa,  is  really  of  no  use,  either  in  society  or  business, 

* Third  Report  . of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  or  and  whatever  training  it  may  have  given  to  the  youth- 


important’  manufactories,  and  who  jmjMU  SSSjTiSta  W"**^-***  T 

no  sman  degree  to  the  progress  of  French sS  JSptinff  it.  Many  minds,  too,  have  a remarkable 
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Soppi-E-  ful  faculties  might  have  been  effected  by  other  studies 
'state-''  wouU  not  be  forgotten,  or  useless  in  after  life. 

ment.  The  time  seems  to  be  approaching  when  a man  will  be 

thought  more  ignorant  and  illiberally  educated,  who 

^Leslie1  ^ul0'vs  nothing  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  world 
u,.b.’  in  which  he  lives,  than  one  who  has  never  opened  a 
Latin  Grammar. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Preface  to  one  of  Mr. 
Whewell’s  works  indicates  this  view  of  what  a liberal 
education  should  be,  taken  from  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  the  University  of  Cambridge  has  produced. 
“Various  circumstances  at  the  present  time  make  it 
desirable  that  the  subjectof  Engineering  should  be  treated 
in  such  a mode  that  it  may  become  a satisfactory  part  of 
a liberal  education.  I refer  not  only  to  the  attempts  now 
so  laudably  made  in  various  quarters  to  improve  the 
professional  education  of  Engineers,  but  also  to  the 
desire  which  is  more  and  more  felt  in  this  country,  that 
what  our  students  leam  of  Mathematics  in  their  Univer- 
sity career  should  have  some  meaning  in  real  life.  If 
the  common  problems  of  Engineering  were  to  form  a 
part  of  our  general  teaching  in  Mechanics,  this  Science 
might  form  a permanent  possession  of  liberally  edu- 
cated minds.  Every  roof,  frame,  oblique  arch,  steam 
engine,  locomotive  carriage  might  be  looked  on  as  a 
case  to  which  every  well  educated  mind  ought  to  be 
able  to  apply  definite  and  certain  principles  in  order  to 
judge  of  its  structure  and  working,  and  this,  I conceive, 
would  be  an  improvement  not  only  in  professional  but 
in  general  education.” — {The  Mechanics  of  Engineering, 
by  Wm.  Whewell). 


B. — Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy. 
TheProfessor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy 
is  required  to  deliver  the  following  courses  of  lectures : — 
24  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Jurisprudence, 

24  „ Civil  Law,  ( To  Law 

24  „ Constitutional,  Colonial,  and  In-  f Students. 

ternational  Law,  ) 

24  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  ? To  Arts  Students  of 
24  „ Jurisprudence,  J the  3rd  Year. 

24  (higher)  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence  [ Students  of 

and  Political  Economy,  ( . . “ ^ea 


) ingit. 


r requir- 


These  arrangements  are  open  to  serious  objections: — 

First ; it  would  require  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
time  of  a Professor  of  extraordinary  attainments  to  give 
instruction,  in  a suitable  manner,  upon  such  a variety  of 
subjects ; wlnle  the  Chair  does  not  offer  advantages 
which  can  by  possibility  secure  such  services.  The 
present  emoluments  of  the  Chair  were  settled  upon  the 
supposition  that  its  occupant  would  always  be  a prac- 
tising barrister. 

Secondly ; the  course  is  oppressive,  and  operates  un- 
fairly upon  the  Law  students.  Civil  Law,  alone,  opens  a 
field  of  unlimited  extent  for  laborious  study.  Suitable 
and  sufficient  text-books,  upon  the  general  principles  of 
Jurisprudence  do  not  exist  The  Professor  must  be 
nearly  as  much  puzzled  as  the  student  how  to  deal  with 
Colonial  Law ; so  that,  when  the  latter  is  about  to  pro- 
ceed for  his  Diploma  or  Degree  in  the  University,  he  must 
be  quite  at  a loss  how  to  prepare  for  an  Examination 
conducted  by  the  Professor  of  a different  College  from 
his  own. 

Thirdly ; however  great  may  be  the  value  of  Roman 
Law,  as  a part  of  a complete  education  in  Scientific  Juris- 
prudence, it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
useful  or  interesting  by  the  class  of  young  men  who  may 
be  expected  to  join  the  Law  classes  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges. 

Fourthly ; the  present  arrangements  not  only  occasion 
much  embarrassment,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  both  to 
Professor  and  students,  butdisable  the  former  from  giving 
sufficienttimeto  instruction  in  Economical  Science,  winch 
is  capable  of  being  so  treated  as  to  prove  a useful  and 
profitable  study,  even  in  a commercial  respect,  in  such  a 
town  as  Belfast. 

All  these  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  beeven better  to  abandon  J urisprudencealtogcther, 
and  confine  the  duties  and  title  of  the  Chair  to  Political 
Economy,  than  to  maintain  the  present  system  without 
modification.  But  this  total  abandonment  of  the  original 


design,  so  far  as  Jurisprudence  is  concerned,  would  be,  Sopple- 
for  many  reasons,  to  be  deplored.  A most  desirable  al-  MENTART 
teration,  however,  would  be  the  omission  of  both  Civil  '^ent" 

and  Colonial  Law  from  the  course.  And  it  is  further  ’ 

necessary  that  the  Professors  of  the  three  Colleges  should  Professor 
be  required  to  teach  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence  upon 
a common  system,  since  the  students  are  examined  in 
common  in  the  University.  The  history  of  the  princi- 
pal  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  laws  relating  to 
property  and  the  mode  of  administering  justice,  is  a sub- 
ject to  which  the  Professor’s  lectures  might  with  great 
advantage  be  principally  directed ; while  definite  selec- 
tions from  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon,  Bentham,  and 
other  authors;  might  be  agreed  on  as  text-books  for  the 
students. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  observe  that-the 
regulations  of  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns  in  Dublin  . 
admit  of  an  option  between  attendance  on  the  lectures 
in  the  Law  School  of  Trinity  College,  and  on  those  de- 
livered by  the  Law  Professors  of  the  King’s  Inns.  It  is 
only  just  that  attendance  on  the  lectures  in  the  Law- 
Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  equally  recog- 
nised. 

Lastly ; as  the  present  course  in  Arts,  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  appears  to  me  to  be  excessive  in  its  extent;  and 
as  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  desirable  that  the  students 
should  have  greater  power  of  selection  between  different, 
groups  of  subjects,  I would  suggest  that  Political  Eco- 
nomy, Logic,  and  Metaphysics  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  group.  They  all  belong  to  Moral  Science,  and 
Economic  studies  furnish  the  most  rigorous- exercises  in 
logical  reasoning  and  the  detection  of  fallacies.  Indeed 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  special  Degrees  should  be 
conferred  for  attainments  in  Mental  andPolitical  Science, 
as  well  as  special  Diplomas  for  Industrial  Knowledge  of 
the  high  order  described  in  the  former  part  of  this 
paper. 

T.  E.  Cliffe  Leslie. 


XVII. — Curriculum  for  the -Degree  of  B.A.  and 
M.A.  in  the  Queen’s  University,  proposed  by  - 
Professor  Boole,  ll.d.,  and  approved  by  Pro- 
fessor Ryale,  ll.d.,  Vice-President,  Queen’s 
College,  Cork. 

[Referred  to  at  pages  IS8,  203.] 

FIRST  TEAR. 


French  ; 
Mathematics: 


The  First  Year  to  close  with  a University  Examina-  1 

tion,  conducted  by  travelling  Inspectors  or  Examiners.  Professors 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Year  a choice  dioolegx-D., 
to  be  permitted  among  three  courses,  distinguished  by  the  ^JiyaU‘ 
prominence  which  they  severally  assign  to  Literature,  to 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  and  to  the  Natural 
Sciences.  These  courses  are  respectively  marked  A,  B, 

C,  in  the  following  scheme. 


{Greek; 
French  or 
German  ; 
Logic,  (one 
Term) ; 
History. 

German  or 
Italian ; 
English 
Literature. 


Mathematics ; 
Natural  Philosophy; 
Logic,  (one  Term) ; 
An  Ancient  or 
Modern  Language.! 


Mathematics ; 
Astronomy ; 
Mathematical  Phy- 


Chemistry ; 

Natural  Philosophy; 
Natural  History ; 
Logic,  (one  Term)  ; 
French  or  German. . 


Practical  Chemistry; 
Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy ; 

Physical  Geography; 
English  Literature 
r History. 


I History  and  Philo- 
sophy of  the  In-  | 
duetive  Sciences.  | 

The  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  studies  of  the  Second  and  Third  years. 

It  is  proposed  that  for  the  Degree ’of  M.A.  attend- 
ance be  required  for  one  Term  in  some  advanced 
portion  of  knowledge  falling  under  one  of:  the  above 
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Proposed  groups;  or  attendance  upon  a course  of  lectures  on 
Curricu-  Metaphysics,  Political  Economy,  Jurisprudence,  or 
the  ArS  Constitutional  History  of  England. 

Degrees.  It  is  further  proposed  that  the  production  of  ail  ori- 
- — _ ginal  thesis  be  a constituent  part  of  the  procedure  to 
Boole, llb.,  the  Degree  of  M. A.  as  being  a fitter  test  of  ^those 
and  Ryall,  qualities  which  are  implied  by  the  term  “ Master  than 
LL-D-  any  Examination  by  mere  questions  and  answers  can  be. 

The  positive  grounds  upon  which  the  above  scheme 
of  a curriculum  is  founded  are  the  following:— 

First. — Intellectual  tendencies  usually  manifest  them- 
selves, at  least  by  way  of  preference,  in  some  one  of 
the  above  lines  of  direction,  viz.,  either  in  the  direction 
of  Literature,  or  in  that  of  Deductive  Reasoning,  or  in 
that  of  Comparison  and  Observation. 

Secondly. — The  greatest  results  in  education,  if  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  acquired, 
are  realized  by  consulting  such  native  tendencies  or 
dispositions. 

Thirdly. — None  of  these  tendencies  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  exclusive  dominion. 

Respecting  the  special  groups  the  following  observa- 
tions are  offered : — 

Group  A. — Modern  Languages  are  associated  with 
Ancient,  because  it  is  believed,  on  the  ground  of  distinct 
-experience,  (see  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Ryall,)*  that  those 
who  excel  in  the  latter  will  also  excel  in  the  former ; 
original  endowments  being  supposed  the  same,  the 
Classical  scholar  will,  from  his  accurate  habits  of  scho- 
larship, beat  the  modern  linguist  on  his  own  ground. 

Group  B. — A corrective  for  the  exclusive  tendency 
of  Mathematical  studies  is  provided  by  requiring  in 
the  Second  year  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
at  this  stage  of  the  course  must  be  in  a great  measure 
experimental,  and  of  an  Ancient  or  Modern  Language; 
and  by  requiring  in  the  Third  year  the  study  of  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  which 
is  in  some  degree  a part  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

Group  C. — The  study  of  Natural  History  required 
in  the  Second  year  is  to  some  extent  renewed  in  the 
Third  year  in  that  of  Physical  Geography.  In  the 
Literary  portion  of  this  group  a preference  is  given  to 
French  and  German,  both  little  less  than  indispensable 
to  a Naturalist. 

George  Boole,  ll.d._. 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

I approve  of  the  above  scheme,  as  being  founded  on 
intelligible  principles,  and  as  being  practical  in  its 
character,  while  it  offers  a fair  amount  and  equal 
division  of  labor  in  the  several  courses.  I object  to 
any  scheme  which  divides  Ancient  and  Modern  Litera- 
ture into  separate  courses,  and  which  combines  the 
Mathematical  and  Natural  Sciences  in  a single  course, 
for  the  following  reasons: — 

First. — Because  the  establishment  of  a separate  course 
of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature  would  exclude 
therefrom  the  element  of  utility  to  be  derived  from  the 
study  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

Secondly. — Because  a course  combining  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Natural  Sciences  would  be  too  heavy,  and 
preclude  excellence  in  either  department;  while  it 
would  necessitate  the  omission  of  the  study  of  Language, 
a useful  corrective  of  a too  exclusive  addiction  to  Scien- 
tific study. 

Thirdly. — Because  the  introduction  of  a course  of 
purely  Modern  Literature  for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  would 
be  a hazardous  experiment  in  a new  Institution,  and 
might  tend  to  lower  in  public  estimation  the  value  of 
its  Degrees  generally;  while  my  experience  has  led  me 
to  the  conviction  that  the  combination  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages  in  a single  course  of  study  would  be 
more  likely  to  produce  excellence  even  in  the  latter. 

Jonx  Ryall,  ll.d., 
Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Greek, 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

1 6th  March,  1857. 

* Vide  Minutes  of  Evidence,  2430,  2466. 


XVIII. — Proposed.  Curriculum  for  tlie  Degree  of  Proposed 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  by  Professor  Read,  a.m.,  Lum  for' 
Queen’s  College,  Cork.  Degree. 

[Referred  to  at  page  201 .]  Pr^fossor 

FIRST  YEAR.  Head,  A.M. 

Greek ; 

French ; 

Mathematics. 


At  the  end  of  his  First  Year  the  student  should  bo 
examined  either  by  the  College,  or  at  the  College  by 
University  Examiners,  in  each  of  the  subjects  included 
in  this  course.  After  passing  this  Examination  he  should 
be  allowed  to  select  one  of  the  following  groups,  to  the 
subjects  contained  in  which  his  compulsory  attendance 
upon  Lectures  should  be  limited. 


f Group  A. 

. Ancient  Languages 
| and  Literature. 

a The  Greek  Language 
| and  Grecian 

o History ; 

S The  Latin  Language 
and  Roman  History ; 
[Logic. 

[The  Greek  and  Latin 
ci  Languages  and 
g Literature ; 
t»  j Ancient  Philosophy; 
g 1 Political  Economy. 

a I 


Group  B. 

Modern,  Languages 
and  Literature. 

The  French  and 
German  Languages; 
The  English  Lan- 
guage ; 

Modern  History ; 
Logic. 

French  and  German 
Literature ; 
English  Literature ; 
Constitutional 
History  of  England ; 
Modern  Philosophy 
or 


Group  C. 


Science. 

Mathematics ; 
General 
Physics; 
Chemistry ; 
Natural 
History. 

Mathematics; 

Mathematical 

Physics; 

Logic. 


Political  Economy. 


At  the  end  of  his  Third  Year  the  student  should  pro- 
ceed to  Dublin,  and  be  examined  by  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity in  all  the  subjects  contained  in  the  group  he  has 
selected,— a high  degree  of  proficiency  being  insisted 
upon  in  every  department.  G ^ R 


XIX. — Proposed  Changes  in  the  Courses  of  Study 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  by  Professor 
Jack,  a.m. 

[Referred  to  at  page  213.] 

I beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  that  under 
the  present  system  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Me-  Courses  op 
dicine  and  the  Department  of  Engineering,  who  do  now,  study. 
and  probably  always  will,  form  a large  proportion  of  the  — or 

numbers  in  this  College,  are  practically  shut  out  from  Jack>  A.u. 
the  advantage  of  the  B.A.  Degree,  as  it  is  impossible 
that  a student  could  attend  the  necessary  lectures  in 
either  of  these  professional  Departments,  and  also  those 
for  the  B.A.,  without  staying  here  at  least  five  years,  if 
he  be  an  Engineering  Student,  and  a still  longer  time,  if 
he  be  a Medical  Student.  The  proposed  division  of  the 
subjects,  and  the  Courses  for  the  Degree,  by  rendering 
those  absolutely  required  in  some  measure  the  same  as 
those  required  for  the  professional  Degree  and  Diploma 
would  enable  many  students,  by  some  extra  exertion, 
to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a B.A.  Degree. 

I would  also  submit  that  the  Courses,  of  which  I annex 
an  outline,  while  they  are  sufficiently  general  to  insure 
an  adequate  mental  training,  are  sufficiently  special  to 
allow  a student  to  obtain  that  accurate  knowledge  of 
one  or  more  subjects  which  may  be  practically  of  use  to 
him  in  afterlife. 

And  I would  also  submit,  that  if  a Commercial  course 
were  established  it  might  be  attached  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Departments  of  Engi- 
neering and  Agriculture  now  are,  and  a Diploma  or 
Certificate  in  it  be  granted  by  the  College. 

Proposed  Course  for  the  B.A.  Degree. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Greek ; 

Latin ; 

French ; 

Mathematics  (pure). 
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Proposed  g 

Chanoesin  3 
Courses op  * 
Study,  g 

Professor  g 

Jack,  A.M.  M 


l 

g 


' Group  A. 
Greek ; 

Latin ; 

One  Modern 
Language  ; 
.English. 

Group  B. 

Mathematics  (pure); 
Experimental 
Physics ; 
Chemistry ; 

French. 

"Greek ; 

Two  Modern 
Languages ; 
Logic. 

Mathematics  (pure); 
Do.  applied  ; 

Logic ; 

French. 

Group  C. 

’ Chemistry ; 
Experimental 
Physics ; 

Natural  History ; 
French. 

Practical  Chemistry; 
Mineralogy  anil 
Geology ; 

Logic; 

Only  3 courses  are 
proposed  here,  as  the 
Practical  Chemistry 
takes  a great  amount 
of  time. 


Proposed  Curriculum  Jar  Engineering. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Mathematics  (pure) ; 
French  ; 

Chemistry ; 

Drawing. 


SECOND  TEAR. 

Mathematics  (pure): 

Mathematics  (applied) ; 

Geology  and  Mineralogy ; 

Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Drawing. 


XXI. — Brief  Statement  of  Suggestions,  made  Sugges. 
by  Professor  Nesbitt,  a.m.,  in  his  Evidence. 

[Referred  to  at  page  256.] 

A. — New  Scheme  of  College  Courses. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

As  it  is 1.  Latin  and  Greek  ; 

2.  A Modern  Language ; 

3.  The  English  Language ; 

4.  Mathematics. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

1.  Logic  (to  he  studied  one  Term)  ; 

2.  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Mathematics  (three  Terms) ; 

3.  Natural  Philosophy,  (only  Astronomy  and  Mechanics — to 

be  studied  for  two  Terms — to  be  compulsory  on  all. 
Light,  Heat , Sound,  and  Electricity,  to  form  the  subject 
of  Lectures  for  one  Term,  and  attendance  to  be 
optional.  This  course  will  naturally  be  attended  by 
those  who  purpose  to  take  Chemistry  in  the  Third 


Professor 

Nesbitt, 


THIRD  YEAR. 


Natural  Philosophy  (applied); 

Practical  Chemistry  ; 

Engineering  and  Drawing. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  no  Universilg  Diploma  be 
granted,  but  a College  Certificate,  which  ought  to  be 
signed  by  the  Professors  whose  lectures  the  student  has 
attended  and  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
his  practical  attainments. 

Alexr.  Jack,  m.a., 

Prof,  of  Engineering,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 


1.  Chemistry,  or  Natural  History  (three  Terms)  ; 

2.  History  and  English  Literature  (two  Terms)  ; 

3.  Metaphysics,  or  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Eco- 

nomy (two  Terms). 


B. — Suggestions  as  to  the  University  Courses, 

1 . That  a Previous  Examination  be  instituted,  to  be 
held  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Academic  year. 

2.  That  the  subjects  examined  in  be  those  included 

in  group  A,  of  the  present  course  for  A.B.,  viz 


XX. — Scheme  for  a School  of  Science  and  Mo- 


dern Literature,  proposed  by  the  Professors 
of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Logic 
and  Metaphysics,  and  Greek,  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway. 


Proposed  ' 
School  or 
Science 

Modern 

Liteiu- 


Professors 

Allman, 

Stonei/,A.M., 

Moffett, 

Nesbitt, am. 


[Referred  to  at  page  262.] 

We  beg  to  submit  to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
for  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  following  scheme,  which, 
in  our  judgment,  is  calculated  to  satisfy  a want  that 
lias  been  felt  in  the  existing  Educational  Institutions 
of  this  country. 

Proposal  for  Founding  a School  of  Science  and  Modern 
Literature  in  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. 

Course  of  Science  and  Modern  Literature. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Science  and  Modern 
Literature,  having  matriculated,  shall  pursue,  during 
at  least  two  years,  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  the 
following  course  of  study  : — 

IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

English  Language,  including  Grammar  and  Composition ; 

A Modern  Foreign  Language ; 

Mathematics,  elementary  course ; 

Chemistry. 


IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

English  Language  and  Literature  ; 

A Modern  Foreign  Language ; 

Natural  Philosophy,. elementary  course ; 

Political  Economy,  Commercial  History,  and  Geography ; 

Book-keeping.  -A 

Any  student  who  Shall  have  completed  the  above 
course  of  study  iu  ftny  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in 
Ireland,  shall  be  aamitted  to  Examination  for  the 
Diploma  of  Science  and  Modern  Literature. 

We  recommend  further,  that  in  each  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  Scholarships  and  Prizes  be  founded  in  this 
School. 


George  J.  Allman,  ll.d.,  Professor 
of  Mathematics. 

G.  Johnstone  Stoney,  a.m.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Thomas  W.  Moffett,  ll.d.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

..  William  Nesbitt,  a.m.,  Professor  of 
Greek. 


1 . Greek  and  Latin ; 

2.  Mathematics ; 

3.  A Modern  Language. 

3.  That  the  final  Examination  take  place,  as  at 
present,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  year. 

4.  That  the  subjects  examined  in  be  the  following, 
and  that  Honors  (the  number  to  be  determined  by  the 
style  of  answering)  be  awarded  in  each  : — 

Greek  and  Latin  ; 

Modern  Languages ; 

English  Language  and  Literature; 

Logic  and  Metaphysics ; 

History,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy  ; 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed ; 

Experimenial  Physics  and  Chemistry  ; 

Natural  Sciences. 

5.  That  those  who  wish  merely  to  get  a Degree,  be 
required  to  answer  in,  at  least,  two  of  these  subjects, 
one  of  them  not  being  included  iu  the  subjects  of  pre- 
vious Examination. 

6.  That  candidates  for  Honors  he  permitted  to  con- 
fine their  attention  to  the  subjects  iu  which  they  will 
seek  distinction. 

7.  That  the  Examiners  recommend  for  a Degree 
those  candidates  for  Honors  whose  answering  they 
may  deem  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a Degree,  hut 
not  high  enough  to  entitle  them  to  an  Honor. 


C Proposed  Constitution  of  College  Council. 

1.  That  the  Members  of  the  College  Council  be 
elected  by  the  entire  Body  of  the  Professors. 

2.  That  the  present  division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
be  abolished. 

3.  That  the  Faculty  of  Law  be  absorbed  into  that 
of  Arts. 

4.  That  the  Faculty  thus  augmented,  he  designated 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law. 

5.  That  four  Deans  he  elected  from  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Law,  and  one  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

6.  That  the  terms  of  office  be  so  arranged  that  only 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Law  shall  retire  each  year;  but  that  the  Medical 
Dean  shall  be  annually  elected. 

7.  That  the  voting  shall  he  by  ballot. 

2 U 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


XXII. — Scheme  of  Courses  by  Professor  Stoney,  a.m.,  &c. 

[Referred  to  at  page  266.] 

— Course  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  and  I B. — Distinct  Course  for  the  Diploma  of  |C. — Course  for  the  Diplomas  of  Sciencehnd 
r a Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature.  ~ ' T " 


Session  I. 

1 and  2.  Greek  and  Latin  ; 

English  (one  Term) ; 

3.  Another  Modern  Language ; 

4.  Mathematics. 

Session  II. 

C Logic  (one  Term) ; 

*1.  -]  Mechanics  and  Astronomy  (two 
C Terms ; 

along  with  any  two  of  the  following : — 
f Greek; 

, j Latin ; 

“ ana  | A Modem  Foreign  Language ; 
[Mathematics. 

At  the  close  of  these  two  Sessions 
a University  Examination  to  he 
passed  in — 

Greek ; 

A Modern  Foreign  Language ; 
Mathematics ; 

or  any  three  of  them,  if  credit  for 
two  Years’  College  Courses  in  the 
fourth  has  been  obtained. 

A Diploma  of  Science  and  Litera- 
ture to  be  awarded  to  those  who 
have  passed  this  Examina  tion. 

Honors  to  be  awarded  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  in  Mathematics,  and  in 
_Modern  Languages,  at  the  Little-go. 

Session  III. 

English  Language  and  Literature  ;t 
Either  Metaphysics  or  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy ; 

Either  Chemistry  or  Natural  History. 

At  the  Final  Examination  for  the 
Degree  of  A.B.,  the  Candidate  to  be 
allowed  to  select  any  two  of  the  follow- 
ing subjects  or  groups  of  subjects: — 
Greek  and  Latin ; 

English  Language  and  Literature, 
and  a Modern  Foreign  Language ; 
Mental  Science ; 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Eco- 

Meehauics  and  Astronomy ; 
Chemistry,  with  an  outline  of  Phy- 
sics ; 

Natural  History: 

unless  the  Candidate  graduate  with 
Honors,  in  which  case  he  shall  not  be 
required  to  take  up  more  than  one  of 
the  following  subjects  or  groups  of 
subjects : — 

Greek,  Latin,  and  Philology ; 
English  Language  and  Literature ; 
Two  Modern  Foreign  Languages; 
Mental  Science ; 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Econo- 
my, to,  which  may  possibly  be 
added  History ; 

Pure  Mathematics  and  Mechanics ; 
Physics  and  Chemistry ; 

Natural  History,  to  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  added  Geology. 

* These  two  are  equivalent  in  burden  on  the 
student  to  but  one  course  extending  throughout 
the  Session. 

+ Omitting  History  which  is  at  present  added. 


Science  and  Literature. 

Session  I. 

1.  English  Language  (three  Terms) ; 

2.  AnotherLanguage( Ancient  orModern); 

3.  Mathematics  (elementary  course)  ; 

4.  Chemistry  (elementary  course) ; 

Session  II. 

1 . English  Language  and  Literature  ; 

2.  Another  language( Ancient  orModern); 

3.  Natural  Philosophy; 

4.  Political  Economy,  Commercial  His- 

tory]:, and  Geography. 


f The  Diploma  to  be  awarded  on 
' passing  a University  Examination 
in  two  of  the  following  courses : — 
[English  Language  and  Li- 
I terature ; 

Another  Language  (An- 
1 & 2 ( cient  or  Modern) ; 

I Political  Economy,  Com-  ! 

mercial  History  and  Geo-  : 
[ graphy ; 

Along  with  two  of  the  following : — , 
(Mathematics ; 

3 & 4 < Natural  Philosophy ; 
[Chemistry. 


Literature,  and  of  Engineering. 


Session  II. 

1 . Mathematics ; 

2.  Natural  Philosophy ; 

3.  Mineralogy  and  Geology  ; 

4.  Descriptive  Geometry,  Surveying,  and 

Mapping. 

Drawing. 


A Diploma  of  Science  and  Lite- 
rature to  be  awarded  on  the  Can 
didate’s  passing  a University  Ex- 
amination in — 

1.  English; 

2.  Another  Language ; 

0 3.  Mathematics  and  Mechanics ; 
4.  Either  Chemistry  or  Mineral- 
ogy and  Geology. 


Session  m. 

1 . Civil  Engineering,  &c. ; 

2.  Motive  Powers,  &c. ; 
Drawing. 


The  Diploma  of  Engineering  to 
be  awarded  on  the  Candidate’s 
passing  a University  Examina- 

1 . Civil  Engineering ; 

2.  Motive  Powers,  &c. ; 

3.  Descriptive  Geometry,  &c. ; 
Drawing. 


Students  who  have  obtained  their  Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature  on  either 
Course  B or  Course  C,  may  attend  the  Lectures  on  the  subject  or  subjects  of  one 
of  the  Honor  Examinations  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  They  might  be  allowed  to 
compete  at  these  Examinations  for  the  prizes;  but  perhaps  it  might  be  judged 
better  to  substitute  in  their  case  an  Honorary  Diploma  for  the  Gold  Medal.  It  is 
recommended  that  they  be  allowed  to  compete  for  Senior  Scholarships  if  they  have 
obtained  the  Honorary  Diploma. 


Obs.  1.  It  would  become  necessary  to  redistribute  the  Undergraduate  Scholarships  and  Prizes  in  accordance  with  this  scheme. 
2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  College  Examination  in  each  subject  should  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Lectures  on  that 
subject,  and  not  necessarily,  as  at  present,  at  the  close  of  the  Session. 


XXIII.— Proposed  Alteration  in  the  Course 
of  Study  for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, by  Professor  Allman,  ll.d. 

[Referred  to  at  page  263.] 

Proposed  Students  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  having  ma- 
Tun?ra"  tl-iculated,  shall  pursue,  during  at  least  three  years,  the 
Civil  En-  following  course  of  study, 
oineering  in  the  first  year. 

Course.  Engijsh  Language,  including  Grammar  and  Composition  ; 
Professor  A Modern  Foreign  Language  ; 

Allman,  Mathematics,  first  course ; 

ll.d.  ’ Chemistry. 


IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR. 

Mathematics,  more  advanced  course  ; 

Natural  Philosophy ; 

Mineralogy  and  Geology  ; 

Drawing ; 

Descriptive  Geometry,  Surveying,  and  Mapping. 

IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR. 

Motive  Powers,  Construction  and  Theory  of  Machines  • 
Drawing ; 

Civil  Engineering,  including  the  Principles  of  Arcliitecture 
and  Engineering  Finance. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  who  take  out, 
in  addition  to  the  above  course,  the  two  Literary 


Proposed 

Al.TERA- 

Civil  En- 
gineering 
Course. 

Professor 

Allman, 
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Pboposed  Classes  of  the  Second  Year,  in  the  School  of  Science 
Altera-  and  Modem  Literature,  shall  be  admitted  to  Examina- 
tion ™ tion,  as  well  for  the  Diploma  in  Science  and  Modern 
gingering  Literature  as  for  that  of  Engineering. 

Course.  Practical  employment,  under  the  direction  of  Engi- 
ProfcsEor  neers>  to  he  dispensed  with. 

Allman, 

Lt.D.  

XXIV. — Lexter  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  on  behalf  of  the  Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterian  Association,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1853. 

[Referred  to  at  page  92.] 

Sugges-  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I am  instructed  by  the 
110X51  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Non-subscribing 
Committee  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  to  request,  in  the  most  re- 
of  Non-  spectful  manner,  your  attention  to  some  points  in  the 
presbvie-'  ffi'3*'0111  of  College  Education  over  which  you  have  been 
rianAsso-  appointed  to  preside,  with  a view  to  the  remedy  of 
ciation.  certain  evils,  which,  it  is  conceived,  interfere  with  its 
usefulness  and  success.  In  so  doing,  I am  instructed 
to  express,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  Committee,  and  the  Association  which  it 
represents,  hold  you,  individually,  and  as  Members  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University ; their  confidence 
in  your  impartiality,  and  in  your  anxious  wish  to  for- 
ward the  cause  of  education ; their  deep  attachment  to 
the  principle  on  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versity have  been  founded ; and  their  earnest  desire  to 
promote  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  those  Institutions. 
By  these  feelings,  as  well  as  by  their  concern  for  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  youth  of  Ireland, — especially 
that  portion  of  it  with  which  they  are  more  immediately 
connected, — the  Committee  of  the  Non-subscribing 
Presbyterian  Association  are  actuated,  in  laying  before 
you  the  following  suggestions. 

Very  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  founding 
the  Queen’s  Colleges, — while  the  Statutes  for  their 
government  and  the  Regulations  for  conferring  Degrees, 
though  drawn  up,  had  not  yet  been  definitively  pro- 
mulgated,— Dr.  Montgomery,  a member  of  this  Com- 
mittee, after  consultation  with  several  of  his  brethren, 
drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a series  of  observations, 
pointing  out  a number  of  defects,  oversights,  and  errors 
in  those  documents,  which,  as  he  conceived,  would 
necessarily  impede  the  usefulness  and  success  of  those 
Colleges,  so  far  as  Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  were 
concerned.  Few  alterations,  however,  of  any  import- 
ance were  made  in  the  Statutes  and  Regulations,  in 
consequence  of  his  suggestions ; and  we  regret  to  say 
that  his  and  our  worst  apprehensions  have  been  realized. 

Notwithstanding  the  zeal  with  which  the  accom- 
plished teachers  who  fill  theChairs  in  the  various  Queen’s 
Colleges  have  endeavoured  to  discharge  their  duties, — 
and  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the 
valuable  rewards  conferred  on  the  more  distinguished 
students, — the  number  of  Alumni  in  the  whole  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  put  together  has  never  yet  amounted 
to  what  it  ought  to  have  been  in  each  one  of  the  three ; — 
the  fresh  admissions  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  have  been 
annually  diminishing  since  the  opening  of  the  Colleges; 
and  we  believe  the  total  number  of  students  in  that 
Faculty  is  now  very  considerably  loss  than  it  was  during 
the  first  Session.  These  facts  indisputably  prove  that 
there  is  something  in  the  system  which  is  unsuited  to 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland ; and  I am  instructed  to 
solicit  your  attention  to  the  following  points,  which,  the 
Committee  have  the  means  of  knowing,  have  interposed 
obstacles  to  the  resort  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  have,  in  consequence, 
seriously  interfered  with  their  success. 

1.  The  Session  is  of  incouvenient  length,  and  is  pro- 
tracted by  unnecessary  interruptions. 

The  Session  extends,  according  to  the  Statutes,  from 
the  third  Tuesday  in  October  till  the  second  Saturday 
in  Juno;  embracing  the  whole  of  seven  calendar  months, 
and  portions  of  two  others.  In  the  course  of  this  Ses- 
sion there  are  two  recesses  of  seventeen  days  and  a 
fortnight  respectively,  during  which  all  business  is  sus- 


pended. Thus,  while  the  student  receives  less  than  Sugges- 
seven  months  of  actual  tuition,  he  is  put  to  the  expense  T10N3' 
of  board  and  lodging  for  eight ; and  is  effectually  pre-  Committee 
vented  from  engaging  during  a part  of  the  year  in  any  of  Non- 
occupation,  such  as  that  of  tutor  or  schoolmaster,  by  S^tscrib^ 
which  he  might  be  enabled  not  merely  to  maintain  him-  rJj,nAtso- 
self  while  so  engaged,  but  to  provide  means  for  helping  ciation. 
to  defray  the  expense  of  his  maintenance  and  education 
during  the  ensuing  Session.  In  the  Royal  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  the  Session  included  six  months 
only ; in  the  University  of  Glasgow  the  length  of  the 
Session  is  the  same ; while  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
though  it  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  sons  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry,  residence  is  not  required  during 
any  portion  of  the  year,  and  the  student  keeps  his 
standing  by  passing  two  Examinations  on  prescribed 
Text  Books,  in  each  year,  at  appointed  times.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  twelve  months,  he  may  be  em- 
ployed in  any  profitable  or  improving  occupation  that 
he  may  be  able  to  procure ; and,  in  fact,  many  young 
men,  pursuing  their  Undergraduate  course  in  that  Uni- 
versity are  most  profitably,  as  well  as  usefully  occupied 
throughout  the  year  as  teachers  in  schools  aud  families. 

It  is  true,  as  was  suggested  to  us  by  the  noble  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Queen’s  University,  the  regulations  for 
Degrees  provide  that  a student  in  any  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  may  keep  his  Academic  year  by  attendance 
during  two  out  of  the  three  Terms  of  which  the  Session 
consists.  But  this  is  a regulation  which,  acknowledg- 
ing and  attempting  to  remedy  one  evil,  creates  another 
and  a greater.  The  method  of  teaching  by  Prelections, 
Examinations  upon  them,  and  Written  Exercises,  is 
largely,  and  in  our  opinion  wisely,  adopted  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  and  therefore  the  student  who  avails 
himself  of  the  permission  to  absent  himself  for  one  Term 
out  of  three,  must  inevitably  sacrifice  a great  part  of 
the  benefit  of  attendance  on  the  different  classes : he 
must  either  take  the  beginning  of  each  Professor’s  course 
without  the  end,  or  the  end  without  the  beginning;  and 
in  either  case  he  can  have  no  proper  or  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  the  Science  which  he  has  been  studying. 

Besides  this,  a great  injury  is  done  to  those  students 
who  may  remain  behind  when  the  majority  of  the  class 
withdraws  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Term.  Neither 
students  nor  Professors  can  be  expected  to  pursue  their 
labors  with  the  same  energy  and  profit  when  the 
number  of  the  attendants  upon  the  class  is  suddenly 
reduced  to  one-half  or  one-third.  We  therefore  recom- 
mend a Session  of  moderate  length ; not  exceeding  six 
months  in  duration;  uninterrupted  by  useless  and  in- 
convenient vacations ; and  the  whole  of  which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  work  of  education. 

2.  The  number  of  classes  which  are  imperative  for 
taking  a Degree  in  Arts  seems  to  us  excessive. 

In  the  First  Session  of  his  curriculum,  the  student  is 
required  to  carry  on  simultaneously  no  less  than  five 
separate  courses  of  study,  under  as  many  different  Pro- 
fessors. Let  it  be  considered  that  the  persons  of  whom 
this  herculean  labor  is  required,  are  chiefly  youths, 
coming  fresh  from  country  schools,  perhaps  never  trained 
to  attempt  any  Literary  task  without  the  aid  of  frequent 
reference  to  their  teacher ; and  it  will  not  be  thought 
wonderful  that  those  among  them  who  give  themselves 
up  most  devotedly  to  this  bewildering  undertaking, 
complain,  as  they  almost  uniformly  do,  of  the  severity 
of  the  task  imposed  upon  them ; that  some  have  sunk 
under  'it  into  an  early  grave ; and  that  others,  after  an 
effort  more  or  less  prolonged,  have  desisted  from  any 
farther  attempt  to  master  their  work,  feeling  it  to  be 
beyond  their  power.  In  the  Second  Session,  the  num- 
ber of  classes  is  diminished;  the  student  is  only  required 
to  learn  at  the  same  time,  the  Sciences  of  Logic , Chem- 
istry, Zoology  and  Botany,  aud  the  Higher  Mathematics. 

But  all  of  these,  except  the  last,  are  to  him  perfectly  new 
studies,  for  which  nothing  at  school  nor  in  the  labors  of 
the  previous  Session  has  given  him  any  direct  prepara- 
tion. If  he  shrink  from  the  prosecution  of  the  Higher 
Mathematics,  he  is  allowed  to  take  as  an  alternative,  two 
other  classes  ( Latin  and  Greek)  in  which  case  his  studies 
will  still  amount  to  five.  In  the  Third  year  the  studies 
prescribed  are  Natural  Philosophy,  History  and  Hnglish 
Literature,  Physical  Geography,  Metaphysics;  or,  in 
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Suggks-  lieu  of  the  latter,  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Eco- 
TI0-NS-  nomy.  We  fearlessly  appeal  to  any  person  who  is 
Committee  practically  acquainted  with  the  work  of  education, 
of  Non-  or  who  has  made  the  conditions  of  the  growth  and 
%hscjb!y  development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  his  study,  to 
riun  Asso-  say  whether  it  be  possible  for  youths  of  ordinary  capa- 
ci<ithv.  city  to  prosecute  such  a course  with  any  prospect  of 
advantage.  The  system  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
with  a view  to  make  each  student’s  mind  a complete 
encyclopedia  of  all  the  Sciences ; a fruitless  and  dangei- 
ous  attempt.  With  a view  to  the  proper  object  of 
University  education — the  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  the  discipline  of  the  mind  for  the 
pursuit  of  truth,  such  a system  must,  in  all  but  the 
rarest  examples  of  genius,  prove  utterly  useless,  if  not 
positively  injurious. 

We  have  reasou  to  think  that  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  must  be  prepared  for  entering,  in 
some  degree,  into  the  views  which  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  suggesting.  We  perceive,  with  much  satis- 
faction, that  in  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  A.B. 
the  candidate  is  now  allowed,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
liberty  of  selecting  the  branches  of  knowledge  on  which 
he  is  to  be  questioned.  This- seems  to  us  right  and 
proper.  If  a similar  option  were  conceded  to  him,  as 
to  those  branches  which  he  shall  be  required  to  study 
during  his  previous  course,  much  of  the  evil  of  which 
we  complain  would  be  removed.  We  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  known  severity  of  the  labor  imposed  ou  young 
men  will  act  increasingly  as  an  antagonist  to  their 
desire  for  College  education;  and  will,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, interfere  with  the  prosperity  and  usefulness  of 
the  Colleges.  In  the  Scottish  Universities,  which  un- 
doubtedly have  sent  forth,  in  proportion  to  the  total 
number  of  their  students,  as  well  educated  and  as  well 
furnished  a body  of  professional  men  as  any  other  semi- 
naries in  the  world,  the  imperative  courses  never  exceed 
two  in  any  one  year  of  the  Undergraduate  curriculum  ; 
and  we  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  expressing  it  as  our 
decided  opinion  that,  if  more  than  three  be  required, 
the  student’s  real  interest  must  be  sacrificed. 

3.  Lastly, — It  seems  to  11s  that  the  expenses  of  an 
education  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  are,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrangements  already  adverted  to,  and 
of  some  others,  so  great  as  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
most  young  men  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  which  they  hold  out. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  consequence  of  the- 
increase  of  National  Schools,  from  which  Classical  in- 
struction is  at  present  rigorously  excluded,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  school  education  in  Latin  and  Greek 
have  been  greatly  diminished,  and  are  rapidly  decreas- 
ing. In  many  localities  where  there  were  formerly 
Classical  Schools,  there  are  now  none ; and  boys  from 
those  neighbourhoods,  who  are  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
must  be  sent  from  home  for  some  years  for  the  purpose, 
which  entails  a very  considerable  outlay.  When  all 
this  has  been  incurred,  the  expenses  of  a College  educa- 
tion are  to  be  provided  for ; and  these  must  be  viewed 
as  enormous,  when  compared  with  the  scanty  resources 
out  of  which  they  are,  in  most  cases,  to  be  defrayed. 

The  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  College  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Session,  amount,  in  all,  to  £7.  Wo 
humbly  conceive  that,  in  Institutions  so  liberally  en- 
dowed, these  fees  ought  to  be  abolished, — or  that,  if 
they  be  retained,  the  payment  of  One  Pound  at  entrance 
ought  to  exempt  the  student  from  all  farther  demands 
on  this  score  during  his  Undergraduate  course. 

The  fees  to  the  different  Professors,  though  not  too 
high  in  each  particular  class,  are  swollen  to  an  extra- 
vagant amount  (considering  the  limited  means  of  the 
students)  by  the  unnecessary  and  injurious  multiplica- 
tion of  imperative  classes,  of  which  we  have  already 
expressed  our  opinion. 

The  length  of  the  Session,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
puts  the  student  to  the  cost  of  eight  months’  board  and 
lodging,  at  a distance  from  his  home ; besides  travelling 
expenses  : — while  it  cuts  him  off  from  any  opportunity  of 
gaining  additional  means  to  meet  this  heavy  expenditure. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  Ireland  is  one  of  tho 
poorest  countries  in  Europe  that  these  Colleges  are 
chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  middle  classes  of 


the  people; — that  their  principal  supply  of  students  Sugges- 
must  be  expected  to  come  from  the  families  of  small  I10tis- 
farmers,  shopkeepers,  mechanics,  and  professional  men  Committee 
of  very  limited  means ; — that  the  professional  incomes  o/Non- 
whieh  can  be  realized  after  the  expense  of  a College 
education  has  been  incurred,  are  in  general  extremely  rian  Jsso- 
small; — and  the  impolicy  of  arrangements  which  load  elation. 
that  education  with  any  expense  that  can  possibly  be 
avoided,  will  be  apparent. 

Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  there  is  a great  amount 
of  competition  to  be  encountered  by  tho  Queen’s  Colleges. 
Although  the  fees.paid  by  Pensioners  in  Trinity  College, 

Dublin,  are  greater  than  those  laid  down  in  the  scale  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges — still,  in  consequence  of  its  dis- 
pensing with  residence,  an  education  can  bo  obtained 
there  more  cheaply  on  the  ivhole  than  in  the  latter ; to 
say  nothing  of  the  splendid  inducements  which  it  holds 
out  to  allure  young  men  of  learning  and  talent  to  its 
precincts.  The  Scottish  Universities  are  accessible — 
much  more  so  than  they  were  when  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution,  by  cheapness  and  excellence  of 
education  combined,  diverted  the  stream  of  Irish  stu- 
dents from  them  for  a time.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  will  soon  have  one  College,  if 
not  two,  under  its  own  auspices,  with  merely  nominal 
fees : — and  a Roman  Catholic  University  is  about  to  be 
established,  under  commanding  patronage,  and  with  a 
scale  of  terms  adapted  to  tho  circumstances  of  the 
middle,  and  even  of  the  lower  ranks  of  tho  Irish  people. 

It  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  wise  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  to  take  measures  for  anticipating 
these  adverse  influences,  by  making  such  arrangements 
as  will  enable  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  compete  with 
those  rivals,  as  successfully  in  point  of  cheapness,  as 
they  can,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  zeal,  learning,  and  talent 
of  their  conductors ; and  as  we  assuredly  feel  they  tri- 
umphantly surpass  all  others  in  this  country,  in  the 
genuine  liberality  of  their  principles  and  objects. 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  the  details  which  we  have 
mentioned  refer  to  the  Statutes  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
over  which  the  Senate  of  the  University  has  no  direct 
control ; but  many  of  the  evils  which  we  have  pointed 
out  are  such  as  the  Senate  can  remedy  by  its  own 
power ; and  with  reference  to  the  others,  we  are  sure 
that  its  influence,  if  exerted  in  the  proper  quarter, 
would,  at  no  distant  period,  procure  a reformation, 
which  we  believe  to  be  loudly  called  for  by  the  interests 
of  sound  learning  and  non-sectarian  education. 

We  conclude  by  reiterating  the  assurances  of  our 
profound  respect  for  the  distinguished  Body  which  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing ; and  entreating 
its  members  to  believe  that  we  have  been  actuated  solely 
by  a concern  for  the  great  interests  which  are  at  issue. 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain, your  most  obedienthum- 
ble  servants  (by  order,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Committee), 

P.  M'Cammon,  Hon.  Sec. 

Belfast.  September  7th,  1853. 


XXV. — Report  to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity (read  at  the  Meeting  of  Jan.  7th,  1856), 
by  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Gal- 
way, as  to  Changes  in  the  Collegiate  System, 
which  he  considers  would  reduce  the  expense 
of  attending  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  extend  the 
utility  of  the  Colleges.  report 

[Referred  to  at  page  2-10.]  Senate 

I beg  to  propose  that  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  be  altered  according  to  the  plan  pro-  uniyer- 
posed  in  the  following  Table,  No.  5.  sity  as  to 

The  studies  required  for  a Degree  in  the  Edinburgh,  CHA”®^S 
Dublin,  and  Queen’s  Universities,  are  placed  in  juxta-  queen's 
position  in  Table  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4 ; and  in  Table  3 the  Colleges. 
curriculum  of  Trinity  College  is  compared  with  that  of  £^rd 
the  Queen’s  Colleges.  The  curriculum  of  Trinity  Col-  jicrwick, 
lege  has  been  lately  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a.b., 
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report 

Senate 

Queen’s 
Univer- 
sity as  TO 
Changes 


the  Dublin  University  Commissioners — than  whom  no 
more  competent  judges  could  be  found — who  have  pro- 
nounced it  sufficiently  extensive  and  adequate  to  the 


wants  of  the  age  ; this  alone  will  tend  to  show  that  the  Repost 
curriculum  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  preposterously  Sena™ 
high,  and  requires  some  modification.  of  the 


Edward. 
Berwick, 
A.B.,  &c. 


The  following  sub- 
jects are  alone  compul- 
sory for  a Degree : — 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 

3.  Logic. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Metaphysics. 

6.  Moral  Philosophy. 


In  all  the  Scotch 
Universities  the  impe- 
rative courses  never 
exceed  two  in  any  one 


No.  2. 

Dublin  University. 


1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 

3.  Mathematics. 


4.  Logics. 
Mathematics. 


Greek. 

Logics. 

5.  Natural  Philosophy. 


Astronomy 

of 

3rd  Year. 


Physics  | Experimental 
of  i Physics. 
3rd  Year.  ' 


(Seo  Report  of  Commissioners,  pages  125,  212,  213.) 

In  the  fourth  year  four  of  the  Jive  courses  must  be 
taken  by  students  in  general  (some  are  only  required 
to  take  three).  But  three  of  these  courses,  viz.,  the 
first,  third,  and  fifth,  are  subjects  which  have  already 
been  studied : accordingly,  a Degree  is  obtained  iu 
the  Dublin  University  by  the. study  of  six  subjects. 


Subjects  compulsory  in  both: — 

Greek. 

Logic. 

Mathematics. 
Natural  Philosophy. 


onal  subjects 
pulsory  in 
’s  Colleges. 


The  curriculum  of 
Trinity  College  extends 
over  four  years ; that 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
over  three. 


Chemistry. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Physical  Geography. 
Modern  Language. 
English  Language. 
English  Literature. 
History. 

Metaphysics,  or  Juris- 
prudence and  Politi- 
cal Economy. 


The  Dublin  University  Commissioners  declare 
its  curriculum  to  be  “very  extensive.”  And 
having  recommended  the  introduction  of  a 
Modern  Language  into  the  Degree  Examina- 
tion, pronounce  the  curriculum  to  be  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  age,  and  sufficiently  exten- 
sive. When  it  is  remembered  that  far  better 
educated  students  resort  to  Trinity  College  than 
to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  that  four  years  are 
given  to  the  study  of  its  curriculum,  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  that  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
will,  I should  think,  appear  evident. 

The  Commissioners,  likewise,  recommend  ele- 
mentary works  on  Political  Economy  and  Law 
to  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum,  but  not 
to  be  compulsory  on  the  student. 


No.  4. 

Queen’s  University. 


Queen’s  University. 


First  Year. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Mathematics. 

3.  A Modern  Language. 

4.  English  Language. 


Second  Year. 


First  Year ' 


Latin,  j 

English  Language,  J 

Greek — optional. 


Second  Year. 


6.  Logic. 

7.  Chemistry. 

8 and  9.  Natural  History  (including  Botany.) 

The  Higher  Mathematics,  or  Greek  and  Latin. 


Natural  Philosophy,— compulsory. 

1.  Logic, 

2.  Chemistry,  i The  student  may  select  any 

3.  Natural  History  j two  of  these  three  subjects. 

(including  Botany),  j 


Third  Year. 


Third  Year. 


10.  Natural  Philosophy. 

1 1 . History. 

12.  English  Literature. 

13.  Physical  Geography. 

14.  Metaphysics,  or 

14.  Jurisprudence  and 

15.  Political  Economy. 


To  obtain  a Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University  the  study  of 
fourteen  subjects,  at  the  least,  is  required,. while  but  six  sub- 
jects are  required  in  Trinity  College. 


1.  Higher  Mathematics. 

2.  Latin. 

3.  Greek. 

4.  History. 

5.  English  Literature. 

6.  Metaphysics. 

7.  Physical  Geography. 

8.  Jurisprudence  and 

Political. Economy. 


; The  student  may  select  any 
'four  of  these  eight  subjects. 


Observations  on  Proposed  Change  in  the  Curri- 
culum of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

The  only  change  proposed  in  the  First  year  is,  that 
the  study  of  the  Greek  Language  should  not  be  compul- 
sory as  at  present. 


Considering  the  large  range  of  subjects  which  the 
student  must  study  in  the  Colleges,  it  would  appear,  that 
the  study  of  three  Languages,  viz.,  the  Latin,  a Modem 
Language,  and  his  own,  is  as  much  as  the  Student 
should  be  compelled  to  pursue.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  Greek  Language  is  unnecessary  ; and  surely, 
even  admitting  the  study  of  Languages  to  be  the  best 
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Report  mental  culture,  three  Languages  will  be  sufficient  for 
to  tee  jhat  purpose : while  a knowledge  of  the  Literature  of 
op  the  England,  Koine,  and  France  or  Germany,  will,  probably, 

8 u een's  be  considered  ample  for  students  from  the  middle  class 

NIVER-  0f  iife. 

““>»» 

™ THE  Natural  Philosophy  is  transposed  from  the  Third  year 
CollegI.  into  the  place  of  the  Higher  Mathematics,  or  the  Classics, 

and  is  made  compulsory.  Two  of  the  remaining  three 

Edward  <are  a]s0  compulsory. 

I Bn<&c  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and N atural  History, 

' ’’  ' are  brought  into  this  year,  with  the  view  that,  these 

being  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  which  chiefly 
require  illustration  by  lectures,  the  student  should  be 
enabled  to  attend  them  all  by  one  year’s  residence  at 
the  College. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

The  Higher  Mathematics  and  Classics  are  transposed 
from  the  Second  into  this  year  ; and  four  of  the  eight 
subjects  are  made  compulsory. 

Proposed  Modification  of  the  Rule  which  Imposes 
Attendance  on  Lectures  upon  all  Students. 
Supposing  the  curriculum  to  remain  as  it  is,  or  to  be 
reduced,  in  either  case,  I beg  to  propose,  that  attend- 
ance on  lectures  on  such  subjects  as  may  continue  to  be 
compulsory  shall  be  enforced,  as  at  present — 1st,  upon 
all  students  holding  Scholarships  ; 2nd,  upon  all  students 
residing  in  the  vicinity  cf  the  College  ; and  3rd,  upon 
all  students  who  may  wish  to  graduate  within  three 
years  from  the  time  of  matriculation  ; but  that  a student 
who  chooses  to  devote  four  or  more  years  to  the  study 
of  the  curriculum,  and  who  neither  holds  a Scholarship 
nor  resides  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College,  shall,  on  passing 
two  Examinations  in  each  year  be  permitted,  as  in 
Trinity  College,  to  become  a candidate  for  his  Degree 
without  being  compelled  to  attend  lectures. 

The  proposed  plan  will  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  Professorial  system  as  at  present  existing  in  the 

Colleges it  will  not  impair  its  efficiency  or  diminish 

by  one  the  students  either  now  attending  or  who  ever 
will  attend  the  College  lectures.  The  students  who 
attend  lectures,  and  who  neither  hold  Scholarships  nor 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Colleges,  are  such  as  are 
willin°-  to  incur  an  expense  far  greater  than  that  of 
Trinity  College,  for  the  sake  of  the  education  given  in 
the  College.  Had  Degrees  alone  been  their  object,  they 
would  resort  to  the  Dublin  University,  where  they  can  be 
had  at  considerably  less  cost  and  labor.  Such  students 
will  still  continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  Colleges  by  the 
same  motives.  The  class  who  will  be  benefited  by  the 
proposed  plan  will  be  men  who  at  present  are  excluded  by 
their  circumstances  from  joining  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 

< Edward  Berwick. 


XXVI. — Memorandum  submitted  to  the  Senate 
of  the  Queen’s  University  by  the  President 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  to  Pro- 
posed Changes  in  the  Collegiate  System. 


Memoran- 

Changes 


Rev.  P.  S. 

D.D.,  &C. 


Dublin.  3rd  January,  1856. 

Various  plans  have  lately  been  proposed  for  reducing 
the  Courses  in  Arts  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland, 
and  for  lessening  the  expenses  of  Graduation  in  the 
Queen’s  University.  , . 

The  complaints  made  on  these  points  have  lost  much 
of  their  frequency,  as  well  as  of  their  force,  owing,  first 
to  the  change  lately  made  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity which  allows  intending  Graduates  to  extend  the 
period  of  their  qualification  beyond  the  term  of  three 
years ; and  next,  to  the  great  reduction  that  the  recently 
increased  grant  from  Parliament  has  enabled  the  Colle- 
giate Authorities  to  make  in  the  heavy  fee  which  had 
previously  been  charged  on  students  for  the  annual  sup- 
port of  the  Colleges. 

Besides  this,  the  Competitive  Examinations,  now  in- 
stituted by  Government  for  almost  every  department  of 
the  Public  Service,  require  from  Candidates,  in  order  to 
success,  a knowledge  of  the  greater  number  of  branches 
embraced  in  the  curricula  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ; so 


much  so,  that  the  older  Universities  feel  impelled  to  Memoran- 
adopt  and  make  provision  for  courses  similar  to  those  48  to 
sanctioned  and  required  by  the  Queen’s  University.  iTtbe* 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  this  respect  the  Queen’s  Queen’s 
Colleges  have  all  along  obtained  great  credit  from  the  Colleges. 
most  prominent  Scientific  and  Literary  Bodies,  for  Rev  p g 
having  taken  an  important  step  in  advance ; and  the  Henri/, 
conformity  to  the  plans  of  these  Colleges,  now  taking  D-D-.  Re- 
place in  most  of  the  Universities  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
affords  an  incontestible  proof,  that  the  courses  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  arc  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
age  and  of  the  country. 

My  impression  is,  that  under  such  a state  of  things,  it 
would  be  inexpedient  to  shake  the  public  confidence  that 
exists  in  the  operations  of  the  Colleges  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  the  introduction  of  changes,  many  of  them  of 
a very  questionable  character;  and  which,  if  effected 
just  now,  would  not  fail,  from  the  retrogressive  nature  of 
the  movement,  to  produce  uncertainty  in  many  quarters. 

I do  not  push  this  argument  to  the  length  of  indi- 
cating an  opinion,  that  from  time  to  time  salutary  and 
necessary  alterations  ought  not  to  be  made,  such  as  ex- 
perience and  circumstances  may  prove  to  be  right ; but 
I have  a veiy  strong  conviction  that  the  proposed 
changes,  so  far  from  falling  under  this  allowance,  would, 
by  their  adoption,  cause  the  Colleges  to  suffer  much  in 
reputation  amongst  Scientific  and  Literary  men,  whilst 
their  efficiency  would  be  materially  impaired,  and  in 
nothing  more  than  in  their  connexion  with,  and  relation- 
ship to  the  Queen’s  University. 

When  a Degree  in  Arts  is  to  be  taken,  I am  certainly 
not  prepared  to  give  my  humble  support  to  the  aban- 
donment of  either  branch  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  Classics, 
as  necessary  for  graduation ; for  the  separation  of  these 
associated  Languages  would  always  seem  unnatural, 
and  not  les3  so  at  a time  when  some  of  the  great  seats 
of  learning  in  which  they  have  ever  been  combined, 
have  lately  borne  off  the  highest  honors  and  rewards 
of  public  competition.  Neither  can  I unite  in  recom- 
mending that  the  small  amount  of  attendance  on  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  ought  to  be  diminished.  To  Logic, 
only  one  Term,  that  is,  about  two  and  a-half  months,  is 
assigned  in  the  Collegiate  courses,  and  Metaphysics  is 
not  compulsory,  as  an  option  now  lies,  for  the  only  two 
Terms  necessary,  between  that  branch  and  Political 
Economy  and  J urisprudence  (the  two  last  being  regarded 
as  one  branch),  as  an  alternative  for  Metaphysics.  Even 
the  teachers  in  training  for  National  Schools,  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are  at  this  moment,  obliged, 
from  the  obvious  bearing  of  the  subjects  on  the  culture  of 
the  mind  and  on  general  education,  to  study  and  to  teach 
the  Laws  of  Thought  and  the  Rules  of  Reasoning.) 

A Matriculated  Student,  afterwards  to  be  a Graduate, 
ought  certainly  to  possess  the  moderate  knowledge  of 
these  fundamental  branches  now  prescribed.  A Non- 
Matriculated  Student  may  attend  any  one  or  all  of 
these,  as  his  taste  or  prospects  may  dictate..  The  pro- 
posals to  dispense  with  Greek  for  graduation,  and  to 
depress  still  farther  the  Mental  Sciences,  have  frequently 
been  discussed  ; and  I believe  I am  right  in  stating  that 
the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  would  not  unite  in 
recommending  to  the  Senate  any  change  in  this  respect. 

I speak  with  diffidence  in  offering  an  opinion  regard- 
ing the  Natural  Sciences,  a department  in  which  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  highly  distinguished ; but  I confess 
my  regret,  that  from  the  first  an  option  between  the  two 
heavy  and  extensive  courses  (three  Terms  each)  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  the  latter  embracing 
both  Zoology  and  Botany,  had  not  been  allowed.  The 
tax  on  the  time  of  students  in  attending  both  of  these 
branches,  and  on  their  memory  in  mastering  their  very 
vocabulary,  is  often  embarrassing  to  men  anxious  to  be 
specially  distinguished  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences  or 
the  strictly  Literary  department.  Apart  from  all  local 
and  professional  influence,  I must  say,  as  a matter  of 
evidence,  it  is  in  the  study  of  these  three  branches  that 
the  pressure  on  time  and  labor  is  most  severely  felt. 

But  from  the  place  now  publicly  assigned  to  the  Natural 
Sciences,  and  owing  to  the  present  Professorial  arrange- 
ments in  the  Colleges  regarding  them,  I am  not  in  a 
position  to  recommend,  at  least  for  the  present,  this  op- 
tion to  be  granted. 

I must  remark,  that  when  the  whole  of  the  subjects 
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Henry, 
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to  be  studied  are  set  forth  in  printed  array,  they  appear 
much  more  formidable  and  extensive  than  they  really 
are.  An  option  is  allowed  in  the  Second  Session,  and 
another  in  the  Third,  amongst  a number  of  the  most 
weighty  subjects,  and  the  demand  for  the  English  Lan- 
guage, Logics,  and  Physical  Geography,  is  only  one 
Term  each. 

The  length  of  the  Collegiate  Session  is  complained  of. 
The  summer  recess  at  present  is  four  and  a-half  months, 
and  the  vacations  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  about  a 
fortnight  each.  Students  are  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Colleges  only  two  of  the  three  Terms  of 
the  Session ; almost  all,  however,  remain  during  the 
three  Terms.  Considering  the  time  necessarily  occu- 
pied with  the  various  Examinations,  I cannot  concur 
with  those  who  would  reduce  the  period  of  attendance 
on  strictly  Professorial  instruction.  The  present  con- 
ditions and  requirements  of  science — the  necessity  that 
youths  should  cultivate  a continuous  habit  of  labor — the 
amount  of  work  accomplished  throughout  the  whole 
year  in  most  of  the  Continental  Colleges — the  state  of 
general  education  adapting  itself  to  future  and  sustained 
exertion — every  thing  demands  that  students  ought  not 
to  be  left  at  large  for  one  half  of  the  year,  many  of  them 
to  forget  what  they  have  acquired,  and  to  unlearn  the 
power  of  steady  application.  Events  will  force  the 
Scotch  Colleges  to  extend  the  periods  of  their  Session ; 
and  I know  that  already  many  of  their  authorities  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  this  necessity. 

It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
a Session  extending  from  the  1st  of  November  till  the 
1st  of  June,  by  diminishing  the  two  vacations  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  and  thus  lessening  by  so  much 
the  expense  of  their  hired  lodgings  to  students,  might 
not  be  an  improvement. 

As  to  the  permission  of  non-residence  to  those  who 
would  only  attend  the  Collegiate  Examinations,  I do 
not  think  that,  in  regard  to  Colleges  which  are  strictly 
Professorial  in  their  legal  as  well  as  their  educational 
constitution  and  arrangements,  such  a proposal  can  for 
a moment  be  entertained.  The  example  of  Trinity 
College  is  pleaded;  but  that  ancient  College  in  this 
respect  stands  alone  in  the  possession  of  its  anomalous 
privileges,  whilst  all  the  late  improvements  of  its  autho- 
rities, through  the  introduction  of  Lectureships,  show 
their  desire  to  bring  their  students  as  much  as  possible 
under  the  direct  instruction  of  the  Fellows  and  Pro- 
fessors. An  important  part  of  education,  in  my  mind, 
consists  in  the  intercommunication  of  students  ■with  their 
teachers,  and  with  one  another ; and  I can  only  speak 
for  the  students  of  the  North,  in  saying  that,  during  the 
years  of  their  Collegiate  residence,  a marked  improve- 
ment takes  place  in  their  appearance,  manners,  and 
adaptation  to  the  world.  The  proposal  is  to  require 
residence  only  from  Scholars,  and  those  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  College.  The  benches  of  the  Professorial 
class-rooms  would  thus  be  stripped  of  students  from 
rural  districts,  who  most  require  to  mix  with  gentlemen 
and  literary  men,  and  few  of  whom,  if  allowed  to  rus- 
ticate, could  be  qualified  to  compete  with  the  residents 
for  the  Degrees  of  the  Queen’s  University,  and  still 
fewer  for  fulfilling  the  demands  of  any  public  service. 
The  suggested  modification  of  imperative  Collegiate 
attendance  during  one  year,  to  be  devoted  principally  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Experimental  and  Illustrative 
Sciences,  is  subject  proportionably  to  the  same  objection; 
and,  in  my  mind,  it  would  disarrange  the  balance  of  the 
different  branches,  which  is  now  adj  usted  with  a wise 
view  to  the  natural  progress  of  intellectual  culture,  and 
to  the  relative  positions  generally  assigned  in  con- 
current courses  of  Science  and  of  Literature. 

In  reference  to  the  expense  of  lodging  to  students, 
I believe  that  in  Galway  it  is  found  to  be  excessive. 
In  Belfast,  however,  the  matter  is  quite  otherwise ; for 
there  the  young  men  can  board  as  cheaply  as  in  Glasgow 
or  Edinburgh,  and  always  settle  themselves  in  licensed 
Boarding  houses  suitable  to  their  means.  On  this  point 
I have  nothing  on  the  part  of  Belfast  College  to  com- 
plain of. 

P.  Shuldiiam  Henry, 

President,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


XXVII. — LETTERfrom  theCouNcn,  of  the  Queen’s  Letter 
College,  Cork,  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  f.r.s.,  &c.,  of4* 
condemnatory  of  Propositions  for  modifying  the  Mangel 
Arts  Curriculum  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  — 

Council  of 

[Referred  to  at  page  1 95.  J the  Queen’s 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.  Dec.  I Oth,  1855.  ^conT* 
Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  we  beg 
respectfully  to  shite  our  opinion  on  the  changes  in  the 
curriculum  for  the  First  Degree  in  Arts,  as  recommended 
by  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and 
submitted  by  you  for  our  consideration  at  the  meeting 
of  Council  of  the  6th  instant. 

First — We  object  to  the  proposed  omission  of  the 
Greek  Language  from  among  the  compulsory  subjects 
of  study,  on  the  ground  that  such  omission  would  lower 
the  Literary  reputation  of  the  University,  and  lessen  the 
value  of  its  Degrees  in  general  estimation.  And  we 
may  here  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  an  acquaintance 
with  Greek  is  required  of  the  candidate  for  the  Degree 
in  Arts,  by  every  University,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Secondly — We  object  to  the  transference  of  Natural 
Philosophy  from  the  Third  to  the  Second  year  of  study, 
because  the  student,  at  the  close  of  the  First  Session, 
would  not  be  sufficiently  advanced  in  Mathematical 
knowledge  to  pursuethe  studyof  that  Science  with  effect. 

Thirdly — We-object  to  the  discontinuance  of  Classical 
and  Mathematical  studies  from  the  close  of  the  First 
until  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Session  ; because 
such  an  interruption  would,  in  a great  measure,  nullify 
the  effects  of  the  instruction  received  during  the  First 
Session,  and  almost  preclude  the  possibility  of  any 
student  of  the  College  attaining  proficiency  in  either  of 
those  branches  of  study. 

Fourthly — We  object,  generally,  to  violent  changes 
being  made  in  the  curriculum,  unless  in  the  case  of 
some  proved  necessity,  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
we  do  not  believe  to  exist ; and  we  are  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  the  daily  increasing  evidence  of  the 
advance  of  our  Collegiate  system  in  general  estimation. 

This  evidence  is  afforded  in  the  case  of  our  own  Col- 
lege, by  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  Matri- 
culated students  in  Arts  who  have  entered  for  the 
present  Session — being  already  double  the  number 
admitted  during  either  of  the  two  preceding  Sessions. 

Finally — We  object  to  the  proposed  change  with 
regard  to  the  residence  of  students,  on  the  ground,  that  if 
successful  in  its  proposed  object,  it  would  introduce  into 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  a class  of  students  of  inferior 
attainments,  thereby  rendering  necessary  a lowering  of 
the  present  standard  for  passing  the  Sessional  Examina- 
tions, and  consequently  for  the  attainment  of  Degrees, 
and  in  the  same  ratio,  lessening  the  value  of  those 
honorary  distinctions.  We  also  object  to  the  proposed 
change  ; because  in  proportion  to  its  effect  in  attracting 
non-resident  candidates  for  Degrees,  we  should  abandon 
our  function  as  a teaching  Body,  for  which  we  were 
exclusively  appointed,  and  in  which  the  main  excellence 
of  our  Collegiate  system  consists  ; and  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  add,  that  we  accept  as  a recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Professorial  system  as  established  in 
tho  Queen’s  Colleges,  the  observed  fact,  that  other 
Collegiate  Institutions  in  which  it  has  not  hitherto 
existed,  or  only  in  an  imperfect  state,  are  making 
every  effort  for  its  introduction  or  further  development. 

As  an  example  of  the  latter  class,  we  may  instance  that 
University  to  which  Mr.  Berwick  has  referred  in  sup- 
port of  his  proposed  alteration. 

(Signed),  . John  Ryall,  Vice-President. 

Raymond  te  Vericour,  Dean  of  tho 
Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts. 

Robert  Bareness,  Dean  of  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 

Joseph  Henry  Corbett,  Dean  of  tho 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

R.  H.  Mills,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law. 

To  Sir  Robert  Kane,  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 
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Letter  to  XXVIII. — LETTER  from  PROFESSOR  LEWIS,  A.M., 
Kane,f.r.s.  to  Sir  R.  Kane,  f.r.s.,  &c.,  relative  to  Changes 
&c~  in  tlie  Collegiate  Course  and  in  tlie  Subjects 

Professor  of  tile  UNIVERSITY  EXAMINATIONS. 

A,M'  [Referred  to  at  page  191]. 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.  1st  Jan.,  1856. 

Mr  dear  Sir  Robert, — As  you  did  me  the  honor  to 
ask  my  opinion  about  Mr.  Berwick’s  propositions,  I feel 
that  I ought  to  apologize  for  my  delay  in  writing  to  you 
on  this  subject. 

I think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  changes 
in  our  curriculum  are  needed ; for,  however  great  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  with  which  the  original  plan  was 
formed,  some  lessons  must  have  been  learnt  by  the 
experience  of  more  than  five  years ; and  by  these  we 
surely  ought  to  profit  and  modify  our  system,  so  as  to 
enable  our  students  to  meet  the  growing  competition 
of  other  Institutions.  Most  persons,  I believe,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  our  curricu- 
lum, would  say  that  it  is  too  extensive.  In  each  of  the 
three  years  the  student  is  required  to  attend  four  or  five 
courses  of  lectures.  The  result  is,  that  both  mind  and 
body  are  overworked.  In  many  cases  the  pupil  is 
obliged  to  discontinue  attendance  on  some  lectures  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  course  ; and  even  if  he  is  able  to 
persist  in  his  attendance,  he  has  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  accompany  his  lectures  by  that  private 
study  which  alone  can  make  them  really  profitable.  I 
fear  that  our  present  system,  including,  within  the  short 
space  of  our  Session,  subjects  so  numerous  and  so  dis- 
similar, almost  forces  even  our  most  diligent  students  to 
be  superficial,  and  to  learn  non  multurn  seel  multa.  In 
support  of  my  opinion,  I may  mention  that  Professor 
Key  told  me,  when  I entered  the  London  University, 
where  the  student  is  allowed  to  choose  his  courses,  that 
the  most  common  and  dangerous  mistake  made  by 
under-graduates  was  attending  too  many  lectures. 

He  thought  that  in  the  First  year  a student  ought  to 
take  only  three  courses  ; now,  in  the  First  year  we  re- 
quire five  courses ; and  I need  hardly  say  that  the  evil 
in  our  case  is  seriously  aggravated  by  the  imperfect 
„ school-training  of  our  students  as  compared  with  the 
English. 

The  reduction  of  expense  is  another  important  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  diminishing  our  curriculum.  A per- 
son not  acquainted  with  local  circumstances  might 
consider  our  education  very  cheap,  and  that  the  saving 
effected  by  expunging  one  or  two  courses  of  lectures 
would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning ; but  my  inter- 
course with  students,  and  others  in  this  neighbourhood, 
has  convinced  me  that  each  item  of  our  fees  is  with 
them  an  important  consideration,  and  that  any  reduc- 
tion will  tend  to  increase  our  numbers. 

Assuming,  now,  that  the  present  curriculum  is  too 
heavy,  I proceed  to  inquire  what  are  the  best  means  of 
lightening  the  burden.  In  the  Literary  Department, 
the  two  subjects  which  might  be  eliminated  from  the 
compulsory  curriculum  with  the  least  disadvantage  are, 
in  my  opinion,  Greek  and  History. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  if  it  be  retained  in  the 
A.B.  Examination  (from  which  Mr.  Berwick  does  not 
propose  to  exclude  it),  I do  not  see  that  the  credit  of 
our  University  can  be  lowered  by  making  it  optional 
in  the  curriculum.  Few  of  our  students  being  intended 
for  Holy  Orders,  Greek  is  obviously  of  less  practical 
importance  to  them  than  the  other  subjects  of  the  First 
year,  viz.,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages. 

In  favor  of  retaining  Greek  as  a part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, it  might  be  urged  that  Latin  cannot  be  efficiently 
taught  without  the  help  of  Greek,  as  a collateral  study; 
while  some  might  say  that,  apart  from  this  considera- 
tion, Greek,  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the 
subject,  deserves  a most  prominent  place  in  any  course 
of  Collegiate  education. 

The  arguments  would  have  great  weight  if  we  were 
considering  what  is  theoretically  the  best  education,  or 
even  arranging  a course  of  study  to  extend  over  many 
years  ; but  in  the  present  case  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  great  majority  of  students  graduate  at  the 


end  of  three  years;  and  hence  no  study  should  be  Letter ro 
allowed  to  take  a larger  space  of  time  than  is  required  }*• 
by  its  importance,  considered  relatively  to  the  other  &cl['R,s' 

branches  of  the  A.B.  Examination.  Without  any  aid  

from  Greek,  the  Latin  language  is  amply  sufficient  to  Professor 
explain  Classical  allusions  in  Modern  Literature  : it 
enters  more  largely  into  the  structure  of  our  own  and 
other  European  languages ; moreover,  it  is  far  more 
generally  used  than  Greek,  having  been  often  employed 
by  modern  authors  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  foreigners,  and  its  proverbs  are  constantly  quoted 
both  in  speaking  and  writing. 

With  a view  to  diminish  the  student’s  labor  during 
the  First  Session,  I propose,  as  a substitute  for  attend- 
ance on  lectures,  that  he  should  be  required  to  pass  an 
Examination  in  Greek  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Session,  for  which  ho  might  easily  prepare  in  the  long 
vacation.  The  proposed  change  would  not  be  so 
extensive  in  its  operation  as  might  appear  at  first 
sight ; for  in  most  cases  candidates  for  Literary  Scho- 
larships and  Classical  Honors  would  still  continue  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  Greek  Professor. 

History  might,  I think,  be  made  optional ' in  the 
curriculum,  because  it  requires  the  assistance  of  lec- 
tures, perhaps,  less  than  any  other  subject;  the  pupil 
is  accustomed  to  study  Ancient  History  as  a part  of  his 
Classical  course,  and  can  easily  extend  his  researches 
into  Modern  History,  if  he  is  only  directed  to  the  best 
text  books.  A part  of  the  long  vacation  might  be  very 
well  spent  in  such  pursuits.  1 beg  to  suggest  that, 
instead  of  attending  lectures  on  History,  the  student 
should  pass  an  Examination,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Session,  in  books  prescribed  by  the  Council, 
such  as  Hallam’s  Constitutional  History,  Guizot’s  Lec- 
tures on  Civilization,  and  similar  works. 

I believe  the  attendance  on  History  lectures  iu  the 
Queen's  Colleges  has  been,  to  a great  extent,  unprofit- 
able, because  the  student  has  not  time  to  prepare  for 
the  Professors’  instructions,  and  those  instructions  have 
been  generally  confined  to  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  Scientific  department  of  the  curriculum,  I 
propose  the  same  arrangement  for  Logic  as  for  History. 

A student  who  has  been  accustomed  to  Mathematical 
reasoning,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  acquiring  as 
much  of  Logic  as  is  necessary  for  a-Pass  Degree.  Con- 
sidered as  a preparatory  study,  facilitating  the  student’s 
progress,  Mathematics  may  be  said  to  have  the  same 
relation  to  Logic,  as  Classics  to  History. 

With  respect  to  the  Natural  Sciences,  I feel  great 
diffidence  in  offering  any  suggestion  ; but  I venture  to 
express  my  opinion  that  the  student  who  lias  attended 
lectures  on  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  iu  the 
Second  year,  might,  in  the  ensuing  long  vacation,  get 
up  a text  book  on  Physical  Geography,  so  as  to  pass  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Third  year  an  Examination 
which  might  be  substituted  for  lectures  in  this  branch. 

Should  the  student  fail  to  pass  any  of  these  proposed 
Examinations,  viz.: — in  Greek, History,  Logic,  and  Phy- 
sical Geography,  he  might  be  required  to  attend  the 
lectures  in  that  branch  in  which  he  may  have  failed. 

With  regard  to  the  removal  of  Classics  and  Mathematics 
from  the  Second  to  the  Third  year,  the  objections  of  our 
Council  seem  to  me  unanswerable ; moreover,  the  per- 
mission to  choose  any  four  out  of  eight  subjects,  leaves 
too  much  latitude  to  the  immature  judgment  of  young 
students.  [See  Proposed  Curriculum  subjoined,  marked 

I feel  no  doubt  that  some  relaxation  of  our  require- 
ments, with  respect  to  the  residence  of  students,  would 
be  very  desirable.  Arguments  in  favor  of  such  a pro- 
ceeding might  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  other 
Universities,  as  well  as  from  a view  of  our  peculiar 
circumstances.  At  Cambridge  the  Degree  of  B-D.  is 
taken  by  Ten-year  men,  after  a very  short  residence 
during  parts  of  the  last  two  years.  In  the  London 
University,  schoolmasters  can  obtain  a Degree  by 
attending  four  courses,  each  of  fifteen  lectures,  during 
each  of  two  Sessions ; and  other  persons  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  are  also  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  short  courses,  so  as  to  reduce  their  attendance  on 
lectures  considerably  below  the  ordinary  standard, 
which,  however,  only  amounts  to  two  courses,  each  of 
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eighty  lectures,  (luring  each  of  two  Sessions.  Mr. 
Berwick’s  proposal  would  affect  so  small  a number  of 
students,  that  it  might,  perhaps,  be  adopted  as  it  stands 
without  any  danger;  but  should  it  meet  with  great 
resistance,  opposition  might  bo  conciliated  by  making 
some  further  limitations  as  to  the  classes  of  students  to 
be  exempted  from  residence,  viz. — that  they  should  be 
engaged  in  tuition,  or  over  twenty-three  years  ot  age  ; 
or  “they  might  be  required  to  attend  lectures  during 
one  Term  of  each  Session. 

The  substitution  of  Examinations  for  attendance  on 
lectures  in  such  cues  as  I Imre  just  mentioned  would 
Imre  a beneficial  effect  on  the  Provincial  Schools,  and 
would  bring  an  Academical  Degree  within  the  reach  ol 
many  deserving  students  wlio  are  now  precluded  from 
obtaining  it  by  their  poverty,  or  by  their  occupations ; 
and  this  subject  is  the  more  worthy  of  consideration, 
because  the  opening  of  the  Civil  Service  to  merit  is 
likely  to  give  our  Degree  higher  value  than  it  pos- 
sesses at  present.  ... 

On  comparing  our  Collegiate  curriculum  with  the 
list  of  compulsory  subjects  for  B.A.  Examination,  a very 
great  disparity  between  them  is  evident;  a student  is 
required  to  attend  lectures  on  fourteen  subjects,  while 
he  can  obtain  his  Degree  by  passing  in  six.  1 should 
be  glad  to  see  the  B.A.  Examination  co-cxtensive  with 
the  curriculum  ; for  two  Examinations  in  each  subject, 
one  in  the  College,  and  the  other  in  the  University, 
would  insure  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  ol  the 
student,  and  be,  perhaps,  as  good  a check  to  cramming 
as  can  bo  devised.  But  as  this  change  might  be  con- 
sidered too  violent,  I only  venture  to  propose  at  present 
an  enlargement  of  the  compulsory  list  of  subjects  for 
B.A.,  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  more  nearly  with  i the 
curriculum.  [See  proposed  list  of  subjects  for  B.A. 
Pass  Examination  subjoined,  marked  B.]  Accord- 
ing to  this  scheme  every  candidate  would  be  required 
to  pass  in  nine  branches  of  knowledge.  This  augmen- 
tation would,  I think,  raise  the  character  of  our  Uni- 
versity, without  imposing  too  heavy  a burden  on  the 
student.  The  only  subjects  which  I propose  to  exclude 
altogether  from  the  B.A.  Examination,  are— Meta- 
physics, Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy ; these 
might  be  reserved  for  Honors  or  M.A. 

In  some  of  these  suggestions  I have  followed  the  pre- 
cedents of  the  London  University,  and  I may,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  express  my  opinion  that,  at  least,  in  some 
particulars  we  are  more  likely  to  find  cases  analogous 
to  our  own  in  that  Institution,  than  in  the  system  ot 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  As  an  example,  I may  men- 
tion the  attempt  made  in  London  to  introduce  the 
Natural  Sciences  into  the  course  of  study  for  B.A. 

Permit  me  to  tako  this  opportunity  of  referring  to 
the  regulations  for  the  M.D.  Examination.  Since  they 
were  drawn  up,  the  Matriculation  at  Cork  College  has 
been  made  much  easier,  aud  lienee  it  is  more  desirable 
to  include  in  the  M.D.  Examination  some  subjects  which 
are  not  strictly  professional.  T , 1 

The  insertion  of  Latin  and  the  elements  of  Intel- 
lectual Philosophy  would  make  the  education  of  our 
Medical  Graduates  more  liberal,  and  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  Universities.  . , TT  , • , 

Some  extension  of  the  B.A.  Classical  Honors  List 
would,  I think,  be  a great  improvement,  partly  because 
it  would  place  the  Examination  more  nearly  on  a level 
with  those  of  other  Institutions,  and  partly  because  it 
would  give  the  Classical  Professors  in  the  Queens. 
College  a wider  range  of  subjects  for  Lecture.  . 

Begging  you  to  excuse  the  hasty  and  imperfect  man- 
ner in' “which  I have  treated  the  above-mentioned  sub- 

■*  ’ I remain,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Bunnell  Lewis. 


only  with  the  Professor,  but  also  with  his  fellow-pupils.  Letter  to 
But  if  too  many  courses  are  exacted,  the  student  is  be-  KaS,^pR^  g_ 
wildered  by  a variety  of  subjects,  presented  to  his  mind  ' &’c.‘ 
in  rapid  succession,  and  his  progress  is  retarded,  while  — — 

lie  is  compelled  to  listen  to  much  that  is  not  adapted  to  p^g°r 
his  own  wants  ; he  can  often  obtain  better  information  j,.M.  ’ 
from  a book  than  from  a lecture,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
shorter  time. 


A. — Queen’s  College,  Coke. 
Proposed  Curriculum. 


Lectures  on 


f Latin ; 
j English ; 


A Modern  Language ; 
Mathematics ; 

Greek — optional. 


SECOND  YEAB. 

Examination  in  Greek  and  Logic, 
f Chemistry ; 
j Zoology  and  Botany ; 

Lectures  on  •;  Latin,  or  Higher  Mathematics ; 
] *Greek — optional ; 

[ * Logic — optional. 


Lectures  on 


Examination  in  History  and  Physical  Geography. 

' Natural  Philosophy ; 

English  Literature ; 

Metaphysics,  or  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy ; 

*History — optional; 

4 Physical  Geography— optional. 

Attendance  on  the  Course  marked  (*)  should  be  op- 
tional for  students  who  have  passed  the  Examinations  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  but  compulsory  in  any  branch 
in  which  a student  may  have  failed  to  pass  such  Examination. 

These  Examinations  should  be  limited  to  Text  Books  pre- 
scribed by  the  Council,  otherwise  they  might  be  made  too  dit- 
ficult  for  the  majority  of  students. 


B Queen’s  University  in  Ireland. 

Proposed  Lilt  of  Subjects  for  B.A.  Pass  Emmimtion. 
Latin ; 

Greek ; 

A Modem  Foreign  Language ; 

Mathematics ; 

English  Language ; 

Chemistry ; 

Natural  Philosophy; 


And  one  of  tlie  following  Subjects. 


Zoology; 

Botany ; 

Physical  Geography. 


Bunnell  Lewis. 


p_  g _ On  reviewing  our  curriculum,  I feel  convinced 
that  tlie  requirement  of  attendance  on  too  many  lectures 
is  the  chief  defect  of  o nr  system.  Lectures  rvitlnn  pro- 
per limits  may  he  most  beneficial,  both  for  other  mi- 
litant reasons  and  because  they  break  the  monotony  of 
private  study,  and  bring  the  student  into  contact  not 


XXIX.— Queen's  University  in  Ireland — 
Memoranda  oil  tlie  Question  of  a Surgical 

Diploma,  &c. 

[Referred  to  at  page  285.] 

6tli  February,  1854. 

-\rn  M y who  passed  through  the  course  ot  Medi- 

eel  and  Surgical  education  prescribed  for  Graduates  in 
Medicine  in  the  Queen's  University,  and  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.D.  after  the  usual Exumumtion  in  Medicine 
end  Rnrverv  1ms  been  declared  ineligible  to  hold  the 
appointment  of  Medical  Officer  of  a Dispensary  m Ire- 
'S in  consequence  of  his  not  possessing  a tonal 
Diploma.  The  Medical  Ohmt.es  Bill,  ™dqr_wlneh 

the  regulation  has  been  made,  became  law  in  ISol,  and 
come  into  practical  operation  in  the  following  year. 
The  number  of  Dispensary  Officers  m Ireland  may  be 
estimated  at  about  1,000  Previously  to  the  passing . of 
the  above  Act  no  such  disqualification  ems«i  the 
question  as  to  tiro  sufficiency  of  the  Medical  Offioei  s 
Medical  und  Surgical  education  bemg  left  to  be  deter- 


MEMOBAN- 

QUEST10N 
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Memoran-  mined  by  the  Governors  or  Committee  of  each  institu- 
ti°n  making  the  appointment. 

of  a If  the  disadvantage  Under  which  the  Graduates  in 
Surgical  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  University  now  suffer,  be  not 
Diploma.  reme(ije(^  injury  mil  result  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  University.  There  are  at  present  six  Universities,* 
or  Colleges,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  give 
Surgical  Diplomas,  all  of  which  are  recognised  as 
sufficient  qualifications  for  those  appointments  referred 
to  ; and,  as  in  several  of  those  both  the  preliminary  and 
professional  education  is  inferior  to  that  exacted  from 
the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  the  effect  will 
be  to  drive  students  away  from  the  Queen’s  University, 
which  exacts  a higher  education,  but  does  not  confer  the 
necessary  legal  qualification,  and  to  send  them  to  those 
Colleges  which  confer  the  legal  qualification,  without 
requiring  as  high  an  education. 

The  Queen’s  University  now  labors  under  a very 
serious  disadvantage  which  did  not  exist  at  its  founda- 
tion. Trinity  College  now  gives  a Surgical  Diploma,! 
and  does  not  labor  under  this  disadvantage. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  expedient,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  communicate  with  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  with  whom  the  determination  of  quali- 
fication rests,  under  the  Medical  Charities  Bill,  and 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  amount  of  Surgical  educa- 
tion required  from  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, and  the  strictness  of  the  Surgical  Examination 
through  which  they  pass,  request  that  the  Graduates  of 
the  Queen’s  University  might  be  declared  eligible  for 
public  appointments;  but  to  this  course  there  would 
appear  to  be  insuperable  objections.  If  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  opened  appointments  to  the  Graduates 
in  Medicine  of  any  one  Institution,  other  similar  Insti- 
tutions would  naturally  expect  the  same  privileges.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  define  the  line  beyond 
which  recognition  was  not  to  extend ; and  if  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  were  to  attempt  to  lay  down  what 
would  appeal-  to  them  the  proper  amount  of  education, 
they  might  place  themselves  in  the  objectionable,  and 
perhaps  illegal  position  of  refusing  even  Surgical  Diplo- 
mas from  Colleges  which  had  been  chartered  and  author- 
ized to  regulate  Surgical  education  and  to  grant  Surgical 
Diplomas.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  would  appear 
to  have  acted  properly  in  avoiding  all  those  difficulties, 
by  requiring  a Surgical  Diploma  as  the  simple  test  of 
the  candidate’s  qualification  for  office,  leaving  to  the 
several  Colleges  the  responsibility  of  the  candidate’s 
education.  For  these  reasons  it  would  not  seem  advis- 
i able  to  seek  for  any  modification  of  the  regulation  of  the 

Poor  Law  Commissioners  on  the  matter. 

The  most  direct  course  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and 
of  placing  the  student  of  the  Queen’s  University  on  a 
fan-  equality  with  the  student  of  Trinity  College  and 
Glasgow  University,  would  be  to  issue  Surgical 
Diplomas  to  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University- 
under  such  conditions  or  regulations  as  the  Senate  might 
determine.  An  objection  has  been  raised  to  this,  on 
the  ground,  that  it  has  appeared  to  some  members  of 
the  Senate,  from  conversation  and  correspondence  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Charter,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Executive,  when  the  Charter  was  under 
discussion,  that  Surgical  Diplomas  should  be  given. 
The  weight  of  this  objection  each  member  of  the  Senate 
will  determine  for  himself,  and  also  whether,  admitting 
that  such  impression  did  exist,  it  is  to  be  considered 
binding  under  the  altered  circumstances  that  now  exist. 

The  Dublin  University  Commissioners,  in  their 
Report,  dwell  strongly  on  the  injustice  of  taxation  on 
Degrees,  and  the  injury  thus  done  to  Trinity  College 
by  competition  with  the  Queen’s  University,  where  there 
is  no  tax. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Commissioners’ 
Report : — 

“The  general  question  of  taxing  Degrees  we  shall  notice  in 
connexion  with  Degrees  in  Arts,  but  in  the  case  of  Medical 
Degrees  there  is  a special  reason  for  not  imposing  any  tax  on 

* 1 , Trinity  College ; 2,  University  of  Glasgow ; 3,  Faculty, 
Glasgow ; 4,  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin ; 5,  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London  ; 6,  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

f Within  the  last  two  years. 


the  Degrees  of  the  Dublin  University.  Medical  students  Mfmoran 
frequently  receive  part  of  their  education  in  one  Medical  school,  da'  ox  the 
and  part  in  another ; and  many  of  them  arc  in  sucb  cireum-  Question 
stances  that  the  necessity  of  paying  a sum  of  £32  would  influence  of  a 

their  selection  of  a place  of  education.  The  University  of  Surgical 
Dublin  allows  part  of  the  education  for  theh-Degrees  in  Medicine  Hi  plosi  a. 

to  be  pursued  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  the  course  of  educa-  ■ 

tion  in  the  Dublin  School  of  Physic  is  in  a great  part  recog- 
nised by  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland. ' If  a student  have 
studied  partly  in  each  University,  and  proceeds  to  graduate  in 
the  Queen’s  University,  he  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  this 
£32  for  stamp  duty ; but  if  he  selects  the  Dublin  University  to 
graduate  in  he  is  liable  to  the  tax.  Such  an  inequality  of  tax- 
ation, giving  an  advantage  to  one  public  Institution  over 
another  in  a matter  where  they  are  directly  brought  into  com- 
petition, is  manifestly  unjust ; and  this  injustice  ought,  in  our 
opinion,  to  be  removed  by  the  entire  repeal  of  the  stamp  duty 
on  Degrees  in  the  University  of  Dublin.” 

Under  present  circumstances,  however,  the  Queen’s 
University  is  subjected  to  an  injurious  “inequa- 
lity of  taxation,”  with  regard  both  to  privileges  and 
expense ; for  its  Students,  although  having  received  a 
more  than  average  Surgical  Education,  and  undergone 
a very  rigid  Surgical  Examination,  are  nevertheless 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  College  or  Uni- 
versity to  complete  then-  qualification,  where  they  are 
required  to  pay  additional  fees,  and  to  undergo  another 
examination. 

As  it  is  recommended,  in  justice  to  Trinity  Colleo-e, 
which  confers  the  double  qualification  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  to  lessen  the  cost  of  its  Degree,  it  would  appear 
to  be  equally  due  in  justice  to  the  Queen’s  University 
to  confer  on  it  a similar  power  to  that  of  Trinity  College, 
of  conferring  the  double  qualification  similar  to  that  of 
Trinity  College. 

Should  the  Senate,  on  a full  consideration  of  the 
matter,  deem  it  expedient  that  their  Graduates  should 
be  relieved  from  their  present  disability,  it  will  then 
remain  to  be  determined  whether  the  Surgical  Diploma 
shall  be  conferred  upon  the  one  Examination  for  both 
Degrees,  or  whether  the  Examiners  in  Surgery  and 
Anatomy  should  specially  examine  in  Surgery  any 
Graduate  who  desires  to  obtain  the  Surgical  Diploma. 

In  Trinity  College  the  latter  course  is  adopted.  It 
would  not  appear  to  be  practically  a question  of  much 
importance  which  course  should  be  followed. 

The  next  question  is,  whether  any  or  what  alteration 
may  be  required  in  the  present  course  of  education  with 
a special  view  to  a Surgical  Diploma.  With  the  view 
of  determining  this,  the  curricula  of  the  several  Licensing 
Bodies  (seven  in  number,  including  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity), have  been  compared,  with  a special  view  to 
Surgical  education.  The  following  are  the  results,  and 
it  will  be  found  on  a comparison  of  them  that  very  little, 
if,  perhaps,  any  alteration  or  addition  is  requisite  in  the 
present  curriculum  of  the  Queen’s  University. 

The  Medical  courses  may  be  considered  and  compared 
under  three  heads:  first,  the  Preliminary  Education; 
second,  the  Mixed  Medical  and  Surgical  Course ; third, 
the  Special  Surgical  Course. 

The  Queen’s  University  requires  a period  of  four 
years  to  be  devoted  to  Medical  studies.  This  is  the 
longest  period  required  by  any  of  the  Colleges ; and  in 
some  of  them  a period  of  only  twenty-seven  months,* 
or  three  years,  f is  required.  The  preliminary  education 
required  by  the  Queen’s  University  is  more  full  than  that 
required  by  any  of  the  other  Colleges,  comprising,  in 
addition  to  passing  the  Arts’  Matriculation,  a six  months’ 
course  of  attendance  on  some  Modem  Language^  and 
on  general  Physics.J  The  great  fault  that  has  hitherto 
been  found  with  codes  of  Medical  education  has  been 
the  want  of  preliminary  education.  In  this  regard  the 
Queen’s  University  has  not  gone,  perhaps,  as  far  as  may 
be  deemed  sufficient,  but  it  has  gone  as  far  in  advance 
as  expediency  would  justify,  and  farther  than  the 
majority  of  the  other  Colleges. 

2nd.  The  Mixed  Medical  and  Surgical  -Courses.  Of 
these  Anatomy  may  be  considered  that  which  has  most 
reference  to  Surgery.  The  Queen’s  University  requires 
twelve  months’  Practical  Anatomy,  and  twelve  months’ 
lectures  on  Anatomy,  being  six  months  less  of  require- 

* College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. 

f Faculty,  Glasgow. 

4 No  similar  courses  required  from  any  other  of  the  Colleges. 
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ment  than  Trinity  College*  and  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
of  London  and  Dublin  ;f  but  being  equal  in  its  require- 
ment to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  the  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ; and  six  months  more  in  require- 
ment than  the  Faculty  of  Glasgow.  If  it  seemed 
advisable  to  raise  this  from  its  present  medium  standard 
to, that  above  it,  there  would  belittle  or  no  objection. 
Very  few  students  ever  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation without  having  gone  through  three  courses  of 
Anatomy,  at  least  of  Practical  Anatomy  or  Dissections. 
On  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Mixed  Course,  viz., 
Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Midwifery,  Pharmacy,  and 
Jurisprudence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details,  but 
merely  to  observe  that  the  curriculum  is  equal  to  the 
highest  of  any  of  the  other  Universities  or  Colleges. 

3rd.  The  Special  Surgical  Course  may  be  considered 
to  comprise  lectures  on  Surgery,  and  Surgical  attendance 
on  Hospital.  Trinity  College,  and  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, Ireland,  require  eighteen  months’  lectures  on 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery  ; Glasgow  University, 
and  the  Faculty,  Glasgow,  require  twelve  months  ; the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, require  six  months.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
much  or  any  advantage  is  gained  to  the  student  from 
attending  repeated  courses  of  lectures  on  Surgery  in  a 
lecture-room,  each  course  being  a repetition  of  its  pre- 
ceding one ; the  student  in  his  Third  year’s  standing 
and  the  student  in  his  First  year,  both  listening  to  the 
same  lecture.  If  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  to  add 
to  this  course,  an  additional  six  months’  course  would 
be  amply  sufficient.  Surgery  is  to  be  practically  learned 
only  in  an  Hospital ; and  the  respective  requirements  are 
as  follows : —Trinity  College,  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
of  London  and  Dublin,  each  require  twenty-seven 
months ; the  Queen’s  University  requires  twenty-four 
months ; the  Glasgow  University  requires  twenty-four 
months  ; the  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  requires 
twenty-one  mouths;  and  the  Faculty  of  Glasgow 
requires  eighteen  months.  The  Hospital  attendance,  as 
required  by  the  Queen’s  University,  may  be  considered 
as  quite  sufficient,  or  three  months’  attendance  added 
would  raise  its  requirement  to  the  highest  standard. 

An  objection  has  been  raised  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
Surgical  Hospital  education  required  by  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, on  the  ground  that  it  receives,  as  qualification, 
attendance  through  the  whole  comae  on  provincial  Hos- 
pitals. The  Queen’s  University,  however,  only  recog- 
nises the  provincial  Hospitals  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Gal- 
way, which  are  attended  by  the  Professors  in  tire  Queen’s 
Colleges,  who  deliver  Clinical  lectures.  It  recognises 
no  other  provincial  Hospitals  or  county  Infirmaries,  while 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  recognises  provincial 
Hospitals  for  its  whole  course  of  education ; and  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  recognises  any 
county  Infirmary  containing  fifty  beds,  without  Clinical 
lectures,  for  one-half  the  Hospital  attendance,  provided 
the  other  half  be  obtained  in  London,  Edinburgh,  or 
Dublin.  The  Queen’s  University  publishes,  every  year, 
the  Examination  Papers  of  the  Medical  Graduates 
in  Modern  Languages,  General  Physics,  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, Midwifery,  Pharmacy,  &c.,  <fcc.,  and  thus  brings 
its  Examination  under  the  test  of  public  opinion.  Nope 
of  the  other  Colleges  here  noted  do  this. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  appeal-,  on  a careful  view  of  the 
several  codes  of  education  of  the  various  Colleges,  that 
if  any  alteration  be  requisite  in  the  code  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  with  a view  to  a Surgical  Diploma,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  only  alteration  that  would  require  to  be 
considered : — An  additional  six  months’  course  of  Prac- 
tical Anatomy,  or  Dissection.  An  additional  six  months’ 
course  of  Surgery  ? Six  or  nine  months  of  the  present 
course  of  Hospital  attendance,  to  be  spent  in  London, 
Dublin,  or  Edinburgh  ? 

It  might  bo  supposed,  that  in  framing  a code  of  Medi- 
cal or  Surgical  education,  the  Queen’s  University,  having 
regard  only  to  superior  education,  should  seek  to  estab- 
lish what  would  be  the  highest,  regardless  of  what 
other  Institutions  or  Colleges  might  institute  ; -but  such 

* Trinity  College Practical  Anatomy,  eighteen  months ; 

Lectures  on  Anatomy,  eighteen  months. 

f College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  as  above. 


a proceeding  would  defeat  its  own  object.  Were  there  Memoran- 
a very  great  difference  of  excess  of  requirements  in  the  0N  THE 
Queen’s  University,  students  would  at  once  desert  it,  and  op  a*0” 
obtain,  their  Degrees  in  Colleges  of  inferior  requirements,  Surgical 
for  they  would  come  forth  equally  legally  entitled  to  Diploma. 
practise — the  public  would  be  the  sufferers.  To  obtain 
the  best  educated  men  for  the  country,  the  proper  course, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  Queen’s  University  to  pursue  will 
be  to  keep,  as  it  has  done,  as  far  in  advance  of  most  of 
the  other  Medical  Colleges  as  expediency  will  justify, 
offering  as  inducements  to  students  to  undergo  such  edu- 
cation and  examination,  then-  Diplomas  on  the  most 
moderate  terms ; and  such  qualifications  or  Diplomas'  as- 
will  not  leave  them  lying  under  any  disabilities  as  to 
appointments. 

Mem In  the  Continental  Universities  the  practice 

is  to  have  the  same  education  for  all  Medical  students. 

Having  obtained  their  Degree  or  Diploma,  they  then 
practise  both  Medicine  and  Surgery,  or  devote  them- 
selves, at  then-  own  option,  to  either.  Every  change  in 
our  Institutions  is  gradually  and  properly  approximating 
to  this. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  (at  the  Examina- 
tions of  last  year-,  1854),  some  of  the  candidates  for- the 
Degree  of  the  Queen’s  University,  who  had  previously 
obtained  a Surgical  Diploma  from  another  College,  were 
rejected  for  ignorance  of  Surgery ; but  the  Diploma 
they  had  previously  obtained  entitled  them  to  hold  public 
appointments  in  both  the  Military  and  Civil  Service ; 
from  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  better 
educated  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  are 
excluded.  Thus,  a bonus  actually  exists  for  inferior 
education ; for  the  Student  now  sees  it  his  interest  to 
resort  to  some  College  where  there  is  an  inferior  educa- 
tion, with  a lax  examination,  but  where,  nevertheless,, 
he  obtains  the  requisite  qualification,  rather  than  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  and  University,  where  he  has  to 
undex-go  a more  lengthened  education,  and  a more  strict 
examination,  but  where,  nevertheless,  he  cannot  obtain, 
the  required  qualification. 


XXX. — Letter  from  the  Presidents  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  relative  to  the  defects  of  the 
Hospital  Instruction  at/the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
and  the  means  of  remedying  them. 

[Referred  to  at  page  225.] 

London.  2.6th  April,  1856. 

Sir,-— We  beg  leave  to  submit  to  you  the  following  hospital 
statement  on  behalf  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland Instruc- 
The  education  of  Medical  students,  which  qualifies-™^;™ 
them  for  obtaining  Degrees  in  Medicine,  or  Diplomas  Colleges. 
in  Surgery,  is  extended,  over  a period  of  four  years,  of  — — 
which  time  a large  portion  is  occupied  in  Practical  r0fgie 
Anatomy,  and  iu  attendance  on  various  courses  of  Queen's 
lectures  distributed  pretty  equally  over  the  whole  period.  Colleges. 
In  addition,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a practical 
knowledge  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  they  are  required 
to  attend  at  Hospitals,  where  they  witness  the  treatment 
of  various  forms  of  disease,  and  are  further  instructed 
by  Clinical  Lectures,  given  by  some  of  tbe  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  Hospital.  At  the  end  of  the 
required  period  of  study,  they  present  to  some  of  the 
Licensing  Bodies  Certificates  of  the  necessary  attendance 
upon  lectures  and  Hospitals,  and  are  admitted  to  exa- 
mination, on  passing  which  they  become  entitled  to 
receive  Degrees  or  Diplomas. 

The  period  of  attendance  required  at  Hospitals  varies 
according  to  the  object  which  the  student  has  in  view. 

For  obtaining  a Surgical  Diploma,  attendance  during 
three  Sessions  of  nine  months  each,  in  separate  years,  is 
necessary ; whilo  for  a Medical  Degree  a shorter  period 
is  generally  considered  sufficient,  varying  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  respective  regulations  of  different 
Licensing  Bodies.  In  all  cases,  for  the  saving  of  time, 
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Hospital  and  the  avoiding  of  expense,  it  is  an  object  of  great 
I.isntuc-  importance  to  Medical  Students  to  attend  their  lectures 
Queen's  a"d  their  Hospitals  during  the  same  years. 

Colleges.  The  various  Licensing  Bodies  have  determined  that 
Presidents  one  hundred  's  the  lowest  average  number  of  patients 
of  the  which  an  Hospital  may  contain  in  order  to  entitle  it  to 
Queen's  recognition  as  qualifying  for  Degrees  and  Diplomas,  and 
Colleges.  j.[)e  diseases  under  which  the  patients  labor  must  be 
partly  Medical  and  partly  Surgical.  Neither  Belfast, 
Cork,  nor  Galway  possesses  at  present  au  Hospital  or 
Hospitals  accessible  to  the  Medical  students  of  the 
respective  Queen’s  Colleges,  which  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  by  the  Licensing  Bodies.  Bor  the  particulars 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Hospitals  available  to  the 
Medical  students  of  those  Colleges  we  beg  leave  to 
request  your  attention  to  some  papers  sent  herewith, 
some  of  which  have  been  already  laid  before  you,  and 
which  enter  more  minutely  into  details  than  can  be 
done  in  this  statement 

From  these  it  will  appear  that  in  Belfast  and  Galway 
the  Hospitals  available  to  the  Medical  students  of  the 
respective  Colleges  do  not  possess  nearly  the  average 
number  of  patients  required;  and  that,  in  Cork,  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  the  Council  consider  it  to  be 
extremely  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  College  that 
additional  means  of  Hospital  instruction  should  be 
obtained  for  their  students.  The  papers  sent  herewith 
show  that  in  Belfast  the  General  Hospital,  to  which  the 
students  of  the  College  resort,  and  which  has  been 
hitherto  maintained  by  private  contributions,  is  not 
likely  to  increase  the  number  of  its  patients,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  regarding  the  Workhouse  Hos- 
pital as  in  some  respects  a substitute  for  the  General 
Hospital,  have  for  some  time  past  diminished  their  con- 
tributions to  the  latteras  compared  with  those  of  former 
years, and  have  refused  their  sanction  to  an  application  to 
the  Government  to  provide  a sufficient  and  permanent 
support  for  that  Hospital  from  the  poor-rates  of  the 
Belfast  Union.  There  is  not  any  reason  to  expect 
that  the  number  of  the  patients  in  the  Hospitals  now 
accessible  to  Medical  students  either  in  Cork  or  Galway 
will  increase. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Medical  students  of  the  three 
Colleges  aro  not  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  Hos- 
pital instruction,  and  that  in  Belfast  the  number  of 
patients  in  the  General  Hospital  is  so  much  below  the 
required  average  as  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  recog- 
nition from  that  Hospital  extremely  likely,  in  case  its 
actual  condition  were  made  known  to  any  of  the  Licensing 
Bodies.  Tho  result  of  this  withdrawal  would  be  the 
immediate  annihilation  of  the  Medical  School,  and  the 
abstraction  from  the  College  of  nearly  one-half  of  its 
students. 

As  the  only  remedy  for  this  common  evil,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  Workhouse  Hospitals  in  Belfast,  Cork, 
and  Galway  should  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  Medical  students  of  the  respective  Colleges, 
under  such  regulations  as  might  be  considered  suitable 
by  the  Government  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ; 
that  the  students  should  have  access  to  wards  contain- 
ing not  fewer  than  one  hundred  patients,  and  that  three 
Medical  gentlemen  should  be  annually  appointed  by 
the  Council  of  each  College,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who  should,  concurrently 
with  the  ordinary  Medical  attendant  of  the  Hospital, 
visit  and  prescribe  for  the  patients  contained  in  the 
wards  appropriated  to  the  Medical  students,  and  con- 
jointly with  him  deliver  a course  of  Clinical  lectures  to 
those  students  during  each  Medical  Session.  These 
lectures  might  be  given  in  the  Colleges,  and  thus  the 
expense  of  fitting  up  lecture-rooms  in  the  Hospitals 
avoided. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  stating,  that  it  appears  to  us, 
also,  on  the  ground  of  public  economy,  that  such  large 
and  well-regulated  institutions  as  the  Union  Hospitals, 
maintained  at  a considerable  public  expense,  in  some 
degree  superseding  the  objects  of  the  pre-existing  Hos- 
pitals for  the  poor,  diminishing  the  number  of  their 
patients,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Belfast,  lessening  the 
desire  of  the  public  to  contribute  to  their  support,  ought 
to  be  caused  to  contribute  more  largely  to  the  public 


service,  by  rendering  available  the  extensive  and  Hospital 
valuable  field  for  Medical  education  which  they  afford.  Instiiuc- 

The  suggestion  of  the  appointment  of  additional  Medi-  queen's 
cal  Attendants  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Colleges. 
accidents  of  illness  or  absence  from  interfering  with 
the  due  delivery  of  the  Clinical  lectures,  and  of  comply-  0y^e  s 
ing  with  the  requirements  of  the  University  of  Edin-  Queen's 
burgh,  where  many  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  OMtga. 
graduate,  and  which  requires  that  Certificates  for  Hos- 
pital attendance  shall  be  signed  by  four  Attending 
Physicians  or  Surgeons. 

We  would  suggest  that  a Bill  embracing  the  foregoing 
objects  should  be  brought  into  Parliament  by  the  Go- 
vernment. and  we  enclose  a paper  containing  what 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  proper  subjects  of  such  a Bill. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 
servants, 

Robert  Kane,  President,  Queen’s 
College,  Cork. 

P.  Shuldham  Henry,  President, 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Edward  Berwick,  President,  Queen’s 
College,  Galway. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Horsman, 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 


XXXI. — Statement,  &c.,  relative  to  the  want 
of  Anatomical  and  Dissecting-rooms  at  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

[Referred  to  at  page  80.] 

Queen’s  College.  4th  May,  1853. 

The  want  of  such  apartments  was  felt  from  the  open-  Want  or 
ing  of  the  College  ; and  the  attention  of  the  Govern-  Bisecting 
ment  was  called  to  the  matter  more  than  three  years  °?h|AT 
ago.  Lord  Clarendon  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Queen’s 
Treasury  to  allocate  £100  of  the  £4,000  allowed  for  a College, 
temporary  outfit,  to  pay  rent,  for  three  years,  for  Dis-  I-LFAST- 
secting-rooms  at  the  Royal  Academical  Institution  in 
the  town  of  Belfast.  Both  the  money  and  the  time  are 
now  exhausted,  and  the  College  has  no  funds  to  enable 
them  to  renew  their  engagement  for  the  next  Winter. 

Besides,  the  subjoined  documents  will  clearly  prove 
that  most  serious  injury  to  the  Medical  School  ai'ises 
from  the  Dissecting-rooms  being  a mile  distant  from 
the  College — the  seat  of  the  other  lectures,  even  those 
delivered  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy.  This  case 
was  felt  to  be  one  of  such  urgency,  last  Spring,  by  the 
Government  then  in  office,  that  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  for  their  opinion. 

The  favorable  Report  of  that  Body  will  be  found  con- 
tained in  the  document  in  which  they  recommended 
the  general  grants  for  the  three  Colleges.  To  afford 
to  the  present  Government  an  idea  of  the  pressing  na- 
ture of  the  aid  required  for  building  the  Anatomical 
Rooms,  I annex  copies  of  some  of  the  correspondence 
which  has  taken  place  regarding  it  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  is  a letter  from  the  distinguished  Professor 
of  Anatomy,  addressed  to  me  nearly  two  years  ago,  and 
published  in  my  Report  for  Session  1850-51. 

Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 will  show  that  Lord  Clarendon  felt 
the  necessity  that  existed  for  the  grant,  and  took  much 
interest  in  the  case. 

No.  5 refers  to  the  renewal  of  the  application  to 
Lord  Eglinton — affording  most  important  reasons. 

No.  6 is  an  extract  from  the  last  Report  of  the  Pre- 
sident, just  laid  before  Parliament ; and 
No.  7 is  a copy  of  a letter,  of  this  date,  addressed  by 
Dr.  Carlile  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  as  Premier. 

P.  Shuldham  Henry,  d.d., 

President  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 
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Want  op  !• 

D— G Letter  of  tlie  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  PhysIo- 
the  logy  to  the  President,  dated  June,  1851. 

Co°llegf  My  dear  President, -Our  Session  has  just  terminated ; and 

Belfast.’  during  its  continuance,  the  students  in  th. e clas ses 

have  been  distinguished  by  general  good  conduct,  have  at- 
tended with  great  regularity  the  lectures  and 
and  have  shown  themselves  anxious  to  mcrrase  their  mforrna- 
tion  by  the  various  means  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  Col- 
lege. I have  had  considerable  experience  heretofore  of  the 
conduct  of  Medical  Students,  and  I can  safely  say  that  I have 
never  before  encountered  so  diligent  and  hard-working  a class 
as  that  which  attended  my  lectures  and  the  Dissections  ior  the 

^Th^  Anatomical  Museum,  which  was  pm-cliased  for  £425 
from  the  proprietors  of  Park-street  School,  has  been  of  vast 
assistance  in  enabling  the  different  Professors  to  J'RStrnte 
their  lectures.  Both  in  its  Physiological  and  its  Pathological 
departments  it  contains  many  Preparations  of  great  value,  and 
is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  teaching.  I he 
number  of  Preparations  in  the  Museum  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  which  the  Museum  presses  are  fitted  to  contain, 
from  which  results  an  inconvenient  and  unsightly  over-crowd- 
ing of  the  preparations  on  the  shelves.  Independently,  there- 
fore, of  that  increase  to  the  Museum,  which  is  to  be  contem- 
plated from  the  further  prosecution  of  Anatomical  inquiries,  a 
larger  space  for  its  contents  is  required.  , 

Much  inconvenience  has  been  caused  during  the  past  and 
the  previous  Session  to  the  Medical  Students,  by  the  distance 
(about  an  English  mile)  between  the  College  Lecture-rooms 
and  the  Dissecting-room,  involving  a great  loss  ot  time  m 
going  to  and  fro,  and  injury  to  health  from  exposure  to  the 
inclemencies  of  the  Winter  season.  The  students  have  made 
frequent  complaints  of  this  inconvenience,  and  some  have  even 
left  the  College  and  gone  to  other  Schools,  rather  than  be  sub- 
jected to  it;  and  I have  no  doubt  that  if  it  be  not  obviated  it 
will  considerably  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  Medical  classes. 

This  inconvenience  cannot  be  remedied  but  by  the  building 
of  a Dissecting-room,  and  some  other  suitable  Anatoimca 
apartments,  within  the  precincts  of  the  College.  Medical 
lectures,  requiring  to  be  illustrated  by  the  Preparations  of  the 
Museum,  must  be  given  in  its  immediate  vicinity, _as  Anato- 
mical Preparations  cannot  be  carried  backwards  and  forwards, 
even  any  distance,  without  sustaining  injury;  and  there  is  not, 
connected  with  the  present  Dissecting-room,  either  a place  in 
which  such  Preparations  could  be  safely  deposited,  or  a room 
in  which  lectures  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  large  drawings 
could  be  properly  given.  I am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  our  Medical  School,  the 
erection  by  the  Government  of  the  buildings  I have  mentioned, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  College,  is  imperatively  re- 
quired. 

Believe  me  to  be,  very  truly  yours, 

H.  Carlile. 

To  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


To  His  Excellency  tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon,  k.g. 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  6th  Nov.,  1851. 

My  Lord,— We  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you  the  follow- 
ing statement,  in  reference  to  the  Medical  Department  of 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast:—  , ,,  ,,  ,. 

1 That  for  several  years  there  has  been  a respectable  Medi- 
cal School  at  Belfast,  which  has  been  recently  transferred  to 
Queen’s  College,  where,  if  placed  in  favorable  circumstances, 
it  may  be  expected  to  flourish,  and  become  a most  important 
means  of  education  for  the  North  of  Ireland. 

2.  That,  in  the  other  Queen’s  Colleges,  apartments  have  been 
provided— in  Cork,  mainly  through  the  influence  and  liberahty 
of  your  Excellency,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Medical  Professors. 

3.  That  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  from  the  construction 
and  limits  of  the  building,  no  suitable  apartments  can  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Medical  Professors ; and  that  the  Authorities 
of  the  College  have  been  obliged  to  procure  a temporary  ac- 
j-*:—  i-.i-  .,  TM«»Afin«.Tnron  1. 1.  a distance  of  a mile 


3.  Want  of 

On  the  presentation  of  the  foregoing  Memorial  by  the  Pre-  RooMS  AT 
Sident  of  the  Queen’s  College  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  that  TnE 
nobleman  requested  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Medical  Queen's 
Eaculty  of  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  the  purpose  of  con-  College, 
sidering  to  how  low  an  amount  the  estimate  of  expense  might  Belfast. 
be  reduced ; and,  accordingly,  the  Eaculty  having  consulted  - — — 

Mr.  Lanyon,  the  College  Architect,  have  added  the  following 
clause  to  their  Memorial : — 


commodation  for  a Dissectiug- 

from  the  College.  . . .. 

4.  That  in  order  to  the  success  of  the  Medical  School  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  it  is  indispensable  that  a suitable  building, 
for  its  purposes,  be  erected  in  the  College  grounds,  containing 
a Dissecting-room,  a Theatre  for  Demonstrations,  a Lecture- 
room,  a Museum,  and  Working-rooms,  on  the  first  floor,  and  a 
basement  story. 

5.  That  the  cost  of  such  a building  will  be  about  £2,500, 
and  the  expense  of  fitting  up  and  furnishing  about  £500  more ; 
in  all,  £3,000. 

We  request  that  your  Lordship  will  use  your  influence  with 
the  Government  to  procure  a grant  for  the  above-mentioned 
purpose,  and  we  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  humble  Servants, 
(Signed), 

P.  Shcldham  Henry,  President. 

Thomas  Andrews,  Vice-President. 

John  C.  Ferguson,  Dean  of  Medical  Faculty. 

H.  Carlxlb,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 


4. 

“That,  for  the  present,  the  building  of  the  Museum  might 
be  dispensed  with,  as  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  College  Museum 
is  now,  and  may  be  for  some  time,  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  Medical  Department:  but  that  the  building  of  the  other 
departments  above-mentioned  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  Medical  School. 

“We  enclose  an  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  proposed  building, 
on  the  smallest  scale  consistent  with  the  objects  of  its  erection ; 
and  also  a letter  from  Mr.  Lanyon,  who  states  that  the  cost  of 
the  whole  building  would  be  £3,000,  or,  omitting  for  the  pre- 
sent the  Museum,  £2,000." 


Note The  attention  of  the  Autlioritiesof  the  Collegehaving 

been  again  directed  to  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent application  to  His  ExceUency  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  they 

deKrst,°thatein  addition  to  the  sum  of  £2,000  required  for  the 
building,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  a farther  sum  of  £500_would 
be  necessary  for  the  various  fittings  and  apparatus  required  in 
every  such  department.  , , 

Secondly,  that  in  the  Session  just  concluded,  much  less  Dis- 
section has  been  performed  by  the  Medical  Students  than  is 
necessary  for  acquiring  a proper  knowledge  of  Anatomy . The 
distance  of  the  Dissecting-room  from  the  College  precludes  the 
possibility  of  their  returning  to  their  Dissection  during  the 
intervals  between  the  lectures  which  they  must  attend  at  the 
College ; and  as  those  lectures  commence  at  one  o’clock,  and 
as  the  students  are  occupied  at  Hospital  in  the  morning  until 
nearly  half-past  ten, and  aquarter  of  an  hour  is  employed  in  going 
from  the  Dissecting-room  to  the  College,  only  two  hours  and 
a-quarter  are  available  in  the  day  to  a large  number  of  the 
Medical  students  for  Dissections  and  Demonstrations.  The 
Demonstrations  occupy  an  hour  each  day ; and  thus  only  one 
hour  and  a-quarter  are  left  for  Dissection,  an  amount  of  time 
altogether  insufficient  for  acquiring  such  an  extent  of  Anato- 
mical knowledge  as  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  sale  per- 
formance of  professional  duties. 


Extract  from  the  President’s  Report  for  .Session 

1 85 1-52 Anatomical  and  Dissecting-rooms. 

“ Apartments  of  this  kind  not  having  been  provided  at  the 
time  of  the  building  of  the  Queen’s  College,  annual  applications 
have  been  made  to  tlie  Government  for  the  means  of  erecting 
them  on  the  grounds  of  the  College.  Hitherto  the  Dissections 
have  been  conducted  in  the  rooms  connected  with  the  Royal 
Academical  Institution,  for  the  use  of  which  an  annual  rent 
has  been  paid.  The  sum  set  apart  by  Government  for  this 
purpose  is  now  exhausted,  and  there  are  at  present  no  available 
funds  to  warrant  the  College  to  enter  into  a fresh  engagement 
for  the  accommodation.  Besides,  the  progress  of  the  Medical 
School  (a  most  important  department  of  the  College)  has  been 
very  seriously  impeded  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Dissec- 
tions and  Demonstrations  are  obliged  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
distance  of  a mile  from  the  seat  of  the  other  Medical  Lectures, 
where  the  general  objects  for  illustration  are  kept.  The  Go- 
vernment, feeling  the  urgency  of  the  case,  referred  it  also  to 
the  Senate  of  the  University,  which  Body,  I am  happy  to  say, 
has  recommended  the  Treasury  to  make  a suitable  grant  for 
supplying  the  want  which  has  too  long  existed  at  the  Belfast 
College.’’ 


7. 

Copy  of  a Letter  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  dated 
May,  1853. 

My  Lord,— Sustained  by  the  experience  of  another  Session, 
which  has  just  concluded.  I take  the  liberty  of  adding  to  the 
previous  statements  the  following  observations.  In  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Medical  Schools  were  not 
contemplated.  In  the  plan  of  the  buildings  there  was  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  a Medical  Department.  The  rooms  which 
have  been  appropriated  in  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  the 
Medical  Professors  are  unsuited  for  their  purpose.  That  em- 
ployed as  an  Anatomical  Museum  was  originally  intended  for 
a Library,  and  is  improperly  lighted  for  a Museum.  It  will 
soon  be  required  for  the  rapidly-extending  department  of 
Natural  History.  The  room  employed  as  a Lecture-room  is  so 
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Want  op  badly  lighted  that,  during  the  Winter,  it  has  been  often  neces- 
Dissecting  sary  to  burn  gas  at  two.  o'clock  in  the  day ; and  in  neither 
Rooms  Museum  nor  Lecture.-room  is  there  a top  light,  which  is  quite 
at  the  necessary  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  objects  of  Medical 
Queen's  study.  A large  portion  of  the  lectures  on  Medical  subjects. 
College,  and  more  especially  of  those  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Belfast,  consists  in  the  exhibition,  to  the  class,  of  Preparations,  gene- 
rally of  delicate,  and  often  minute,  structure,  for  which  a 
strong  down  light  is  absolutely  required. 

No  provision  whatever  has  been  made  at  the  College  for  the 
important  department  of  Practical  Anatomy;  and  the  students 
are  compelled  to  perform  their  Dissections  and  attend  the 
Anatomical  Demonstrations  in  apartments  placed  in  a low  and 
damp  situation,  at  a mile’s  distance  from  the  College.  These 
apartments  are  small,  inconvenient,  and  unhealthful ; and 
their  distance  compels  the  students  to.  .leave,  in  part,  unat- 
tended, either  their  Dissections  or  their  lectures.  Anatomical 
knowledge,  to  be  acquired  only  by  the  practice  of  dissection 
and  by  lectures,  is  the  most  important  of  the  elementary 
branches  of  Medical  study.  Of  the  Medical  Students  edu- 
cated here,  many  become  Medical  Officers  of  dispensaries  or 
poor-houses ; many  go  into  the  Army  and  Navy  as  Assistant- 
Surgeons.  The  Public  Service  in  these  departments  must 
suffer  if  there  be  withheld  from  the  students  of  any  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  the  means  of  instruction  which  the  proper 
discharge  of  their  professional  duties  imperatively  requires. 

I would  most  respectfully  urge  to  your  Lordship  that  no 
delay  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  providing  a remedy 
for  the  evils  of  which  we  complain.  If  a grant  be  now  made 
to  us,  we  shall  be  enabled,  during  the  approaching  Summer, 
to  have  such  progress  made  in  the  required  buildings  as  will 
fit  them  for  occupation,  if  not  in  the  coming  Winter,  at  all 
events  in  the  Winter  following.  If  it  be  now  withheld,  we 
shall  be  doomed,  for  at  least  two  future  Sessions,  as  for  the 
last  three,  and  perhaps  for  many  more,  to  feel  that  our  useful- 
ness as  public  instructors  is  impaired  by  insufficient  means, 
and  to  witness  the  energies  of 'our  students  and  the  zeal  of  our 
Professors,  exhausted,  in  a fruitless  struggle  with  insuperable 
difficulties. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  our  diffi- 
culties, the  number  of  students  of  last  Session,  in  the  Anato- 
mical Lecture  Class,  was  45,  and  in  the  Class  of  Practical 
Anatomy,  47.  I have  no  doubt  that  in  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances these  numbers  would  considerably  increase. 

I have  further  to  state,  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Queen’s  University,  held  for  the  consideration  of  this 
question,  as  referred  to  them  by  the  Government,  and  which 
I was  officially  desired  to,  attend,  it  was  the  decided  opinion  of 
Mr.  Griffith  and  Major  Larcom,  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Works  who  were  present,  that  at  least  £3,000  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  necessary  buildings. 

I have  the  honor  to  be, your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  Servant, 
H.  Carlile,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
in  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland. 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast.  4tli  May,  1853. 

To  the  Bight  Hon>  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

&p„,  &c , &c. 


XXXII.— Statement  by  Professors  Blyth,  m.d., 
Corbett,  m.d.,  and  Smith,  f.l.s.,  relative  to 
tbe  present  inexpediency  of  instituting  a Sum- 
mer Medical  Course. 

[Referred  to  at  page  226.] 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.  13th  March,  1857. 
Inexpe-  Under  existing  circumstances  we  do  not  think  it 
0F  desirable  to  organize  a Summer  curriculum  of  Medical 
*M ed'i cal  Studies,  embracing  Botany,  Practical  Chemistry,  Prac- 
Course.  tieal  Anatomy,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Clinical  Medi- 
Profess"rs  c*ne’  anc*  Clinical  Surgery.  It  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
Bh/th, Mm.,  entail  upon  students  from  a distance  the  additional 
Corbett,  ' expense  of  three  months’  longer  residence  in  Cork, 
Ismit/i fl  during  the  First  Period  of  their  studies,  in  which  some 
mi  , f.l.s.  o£  t]10  suhjeets  of  the  proposed  Summer  curriculum  are 
included,  and  where  residence  is  not  compulsory  for  the 
purpose  of  Hospital  attendance.  It  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  impose  upon  certain  Professors  great  additional 
labor,  for  the  sake  of  a very  small  number  of  students, 
probably  not  exceeding  two  or  three. 

Should  the  Medical  School  hereafter  receive  a con- 
siderable accession  of  numbers,  and  it  be  then  deemed 
expedient  to  institute  a Summer  curriculum,  we  con- 
sider it  should  embrace  all  those  Summer  courses  usually 
given  in  other  Institutions,  and  among  which  Materia 
Medica  is  prominent. 


The  grounds  on  which  v 
following : — 

First — By  the  Ordinances  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
the  Medical  curriculum  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  Course. 
consisting  of  two  years.  In  the  First  Period  are  em-  prof^~rs 
braced  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Zoology,  Anatomy  and  Blyth,  m.d., 
Physiology,  Practical  Anatomy,  Practical  Chemistry,  Corbett, 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy ; and  in  the  Second,  g 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Practical  Anatomy,  Practice  ’ ‘ ' 
of  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Surgery,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, and  eighteen  months  of  Hospital  Attendance. 

By  a Summer  curriculum  students  would  be  forced  to 
reside  each  year  in  Cork  for  nine  months  instead  of 
six,  during  the  First  Period  of  their  studies,  as  well  as 
during  the  Second,  when  they  must  necessarily  do  so 
for  the  Hospital;  or  be  driven  to  adopt  the  objection- 
able alternative  of  deferring  till  the  Second  Period  the 
study  of  those  subjects  which  are  at  present  most  judi- 
ciously pursued  in  the  First.  Further,  Practical  Anatomy 
does  not  usually  form  a part  of  a Summer  curriculum. 

Second — In  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and 
of  Dublin,  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
Apothecaries’  Hall  of  London,  Army  and  Ordnance 
Medical  Board,  and  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  three 
months’  courses  of  Materia  Medica  are  required.  To 
meet  these  requirements  almost  every  Medical  School 
in  England  or  Ireland,  in  which  Summer  courses  of 
Medical  studies  are  pursued  provide  a three  months’ 
course  of  Materia  Medica.  Under  these  circumstances, 
should  a Summer  curriculum  ever  be  adopted  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  we  deem  it  expedient  that  it  should 
include  Materia  Medica. 

J.  Blyth,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

J.  H.  Corbett,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  . 

William  Smith,  Professor  of  Natural  History. 


XXXIII. — Return  for  Five  Years  of  tbe  Number 
of  Midwifery  Oases  available  for  Medical 
Students  of  tbe  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

[Referred  to  at  page  96]. 


1854, 
( 1865, 
X 1856, 


Mid- 


available 


Medical 

Students, 

Belfast. 


Patients  engaging  students,  which  are  not 
registered,  and  in  the  several  Hospitals, 
supposed  number,  . . . 1000 

5)  2470 

Average  annual  number,  . . . 494 

. Each  case  is  attended  by  two  students. 

William  Burden,  m.d.. 

Prof.  Midwifery,  &c.,  Q.C.B. 


XXXIV. — Memorandum  from  the  Irish;  Office, 
enclosed  in  a Letter  from  Mr.  Horsman  to 
Mr.  O’Flaherty,  m.p.,  as  to  the  Appropria- 
tion of  a Portion  of  tbe  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund. 

[Referred  to  at  page  287.] 

May  13th,  1855. 

Reproductive  Loan  Fund.  Memoran- 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth,  of  Esker,  has  repeatedly  applied  Appropri- 
to  successive  Governments  for  an  appropriation  of  the  ation  of  a 
Galway  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  in  aid  of  the  Esker 
Agricultural  School.  ductivb 

. Loan 

Some  cases  were  given  to  students  by  others.  Fund. 
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Memorax-  In  July,  1854,  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Galway 
»«»  AS  ™ recommended  such  appropriation  to  the  favorable  con- 
ation°op  I sideration  «of  Government,  and  their  resolution  was.  sent 
Portion  of  to  the  Treasury  on  the  2nd  August,  1854. 
theRepro-  On  the  9th  August,  a resolution  was  received  from  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  town  of  Galway,  laying  claim  to  a 
Fond,  portion  of  the  fund,  and  requesting  that  then-  portion 
— might  not  be  appropriated  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
the  County  Grand  Jury. 

This  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the  Treasury  on  the 
day  it  was  received. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that-  although  the  Government  is 
naturally  anxious  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Local 
Grand  Juries,  the  law  leaves  its  action  entirely  free  ; — 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  law  makes  the  appro- 
priation of  the  money  conditional  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Local  Grand  Juries.  This  is  an  error.  The 
Act  11  & 12  Vic.,  c.  112,  vests  the  money  in  the 
Crown,  to  be  disposed  of  “ as  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Trea- 
sury, or  any  three  or  more  of  them  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  direct  and  appoint.” 

Therefore,  even  supposing  that  the  Government  had 
granted  the  whole  fond  to  Dr.  Smyth,  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  the  legality  of  the  act. 

But  the  Government  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind. 

The  conditions  of  the  grant,  as  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  Treasury  Minute,  are  : 

“ That  the  interest  of  the  sum  now  standing  to  the 
credit  of  the  county  of  Galway,  should  be  issued  half 
yearly  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and 
be  applied  by  them  to  the  support  of  the  Esker  Agricul- 
tural School,  so  long  as  that  school  shall  be  conducted 
strictly  according  to  their  regulations  ; but  that  this  ar- 
rangement will  be  liable  to  be  superseded  at  any  time,  if 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  shall 
be  of  opinion,  that  any  other  application  of  the  fund 
will  be  more  for  the  public  benefit,  or  more  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  11  & 12 
Vic.,  c.  112.” 

It  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  foregoing,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  appropriation  of  the  capital  remains  entirely 
independent  of  this  arrangement,  and  it  only  remains 
for  the  comity  and  the  town  of  Galway  to  recommend 
such  an  appropriation  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  can 
approve  of. 

These  two  former  resolutions  only  referred  to  the 
capital,  and  the  Government  has  not  touched  the  capital. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  therefore,  how  the  claims  of  the 
town  have  been  ignored. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  at  the  last  Spring  Assizes  the 
Grand  Juries  jointly  appear  to  have  agreed  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  capital  towards  the  support  of  a Clinical 
Hospital ; and  it  seems  to  be  reproached  to  Government 
that,  nevertheless,  the  present  arrangement  was  made. 

Firstly,  no  notification  was  made  to  Government  of 
the  passing  of  these  resolutions. 

Secondly,  Lord  Carlisle’s  Minute,  ordering  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Treasury,  was  dated  29th  March,  and  the 
application  was  dated  2nd  April.  The  Grand  Juries 
appear  to  have  assembled  for  fiscal  business  on  the  14th 
March,  and  consequently  if  the  Grand  Juries  had  com- 
municated officially  their  wishes  to  Government,  matters 
might  have  turned  out  differently ; but  the  Government 
is  not  to  blame  for  not  attending  to  wishes  which  were 
never  brought  under  its  cognizance  until  the  completion 
of  the  present  arrangement. 

The  Grand  Juries  having  at  length  agreed  to  a common 
appropriation  of  the  capital,  the  respective  secretaries 
should  at  once  communicate  the  resolution  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  the  matter  will  then  be  immediately 
considered.  • 

In  the  meantime,  the  capital  of  the  fund,  about 
£2,976  6s.  lid.,  remains  intact,  Dr.  Smyth  receiving 
the  interest  until  some  definite  arrangement  is  made  for 
the  application  of  the  capital. 


XXXV. — Memorial,  &c.,  setting  forth  the  Memorial, 
Claims  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  in  the  Paym™ 
Queen’s  Colleges,  For  Salaries  from  the  State. 

'[deferred  to  at  page  291.]  denoes. 


To  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  Lord 

Lieutenant  General  and  General  Governor  of  Ireland. 

We,  the  undersigned,  Deans  of  Residences  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  beg  most  respectfully  to 
solicit  your  Excellency’s  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

We  were  appointed  to  the  offices  tve  hold,  by  Letters 
Latent,  at  the  opening  of  the  Colleges  in  the  year  1849  ; 
since  that timewe  have  diligently  and  conscientiously  dis- 
charged the  duties  assigned  us,  the  performance  of  which, 
we  have  reason  to  know,  has  a powerful  influence  on  the 
external  as  well  as  the  internal  interests  of  the  Colleges, 
in  confirmation  of  which  we  would  most  respectfully  re- 
fer your  Excellency  to  the  Annual  Reports  made  by  the 
Presidents  of  the  Colleges  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

We  would,  therefore,  pray  your  Excellency  to  take 
these  circumstances  into  your  favorable  consideration — 
a request  we  are  the  more  encouraged  to  make  from  the 
warm  interest  that  several  members  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration have  manifested  in  the  progress  of  these 
Institutions,  and  provide  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
discharge  of  the  important  and  responsible  duties  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  to  which 
remuneration  we  respectfully  submit  they  are  entitled  ; 
we  also  beg  most  respectfully  to  call  your  Excellency’s 
attention  to  the  appended  statements  and  testimonials, 

And  your  Memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

John  Treanor,  Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences, 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Henry  Murphy,  Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences, 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  and  Chaplain  and 
Secretary  to  the  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor, 
and  Dromore. 

Louis  Perrin,  Episcopal  Dean  of  Residences, 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

William  Adair,  Presbyterian  Dean  of  Resi- 
dences, Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

William  Magill,  Presbyterian  Dean  of  Resi- 
dences, Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

In  appending  my  name  to  the  foregoing  Memorial  I beg 
leave  to  state,  that  in  a conversation  with  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon, then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  I was  led  dis- 
tinctly to  understand,  that  he  considered  the  claims  of 
the  Deans  of  Residences  unquestionable,  and  that  it  was 
his  purpose  to  apply  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  in 
support  of  their  claims.  My  class  contains  forty-seven 
students  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Henry  Cooke,  d .d.,  ll.d.,  Presbyterian  Dean 
of  Residences,  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 


I have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the  duties  imposed  on 
the  Episcopal  Deans  of  Residences  of  visiting  the  licensed 
Boarding  Houses,  and  delivering,  during  the  College  Term,  a 
course  of  Theological  Lectures,  are  most  important  to  the  well- 
being of  the  Colleges,  and,  as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
I must  say  that  they  have  been  most  conscientiously  dis- 
charged ; and,  I think,  they  are  justly  entitled  to  receive 
adequate  remuneration. 

Richard  Down  and  Connor. 

Palace,  Holywood.  December  3,  1852. 


I have,  on  several  occasions,  expressed  my  opinion  that  the 
Deans  of  Residences  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  just  as  well 
entitled  to  adequate  remuneration  for  their  services,  if  duly 
performed,  as  any  other  officer  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges.  Ample 
provision  is  made  for  all  the  officers  connected  with  these 
Colleges,  and  the  only  officers  who  have  not  as  yet  received  any 
remuneration  for  their  valuable  services  are  the  Deans  of 
Residences.  I believe  that  the  Rev.  John  Treanor  has  duly 
performed  his  several  duties  as  Dean  of  Residences  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Thomas  Tuam,  &c.,  &c. 

Palace,  Tuam.  December  17,  1852, 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


Memoiual, 
&c.,  AS  TO 
Payment 
of  Deans 
of  Resi- 
dences. 


3. 

I fully  agree  in  the  prayer  of  the  above  memorial  for  the 
reasons  so  well  put  forward  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Tuam,  &c. 

Edward  Berwick,  President, 
Queen’s  College,  Galway. 


I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
Deans  of  Residences  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland  to  re- 
muneration, for  the  discharge  of  their  important  duties,  is 
well  grounded.  There  may  be  found  instances  of  clergymen, 
who,  possessing  private  means,  or  having  other  professional 
appointments  sufficient  to  render  them  independent,  and  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  clergy- 
men so  circumstanced,  would  undertake  and  persevere  in 
holding  such  an  office  solely  from  the  desire  of  being  useful ; 
but  such  instances  will  necessarily  be  rare,  and  every  analogy 
derived  from  clerical  ministrations,  as  provided  for  Public  In- 
stitutions, is  in  favor  of  remuneration  being  allocated  in  the 
present.  I may  add,  that  I have  reason  to  think,  that  when 
the  appointment  of  Deans  of  Residences  was  first  made,  the 
view  of  the  Government  was,  that  remuneration  would  be  sub- 
sequently obtained  for  them. 

James  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross. 

The  See  House,  Cork.  February  21,  1853. 


While  I am  persuaded  that  our  ministers  will  ever  he  ready 
to  afford  their  gratuitous  services  to  any  charitable  institution, 
I do  not  consider  it  just  to  exact  such  services  from  the  Deans 
of  Residences  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  there  every  other 
officer  receives  a remuneration.  The  duties  of  any  such  office 
are  likely  to  be  punctually  performed  when  there  is  an  ade- 
quate salary  attached. 

John  Bleckley,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland. 

Corlatt,  Monaghan.  March  4,  1853. 

The  Rev.  J.  Treanor  forwarded  a copy  of  the  above 
to  his  Excellency,  and  was  favored  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment, as  follows  : — 

Dublin  Castle,  March  11,  1853. 

Sir — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  and  the  enclosed  Memorial,  the  sub- 
ject ofwhich  His  Excellency  will  take  into  his  early  consider- 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 

Rev.  J.  Treanor,  Galway. 


XXXVL — Letter  from  R.  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  Regis- 
trar of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  as  to  that 
Officer’s  having  charge  of  the  College  Buildings 
during  the  Recess. 

[Referred  to  at  page  232.] 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.  13th  March,  1857. 

Charge  of  My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — I beg  most  respectfully 
College  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  Chapter 
duringS  v“-  of  tlie  Statutes,  sections  1 and  2. 

Recess.  Section  1 states  that  “he”  (the  Registrar)  “shall  attend 
——  daily  at  such  hours  during  the  Session  as  the  President 
Esq!  '^’  shall  direct,”  which  clearly  shows  that  his  office  duty  ends 
with  the  Session. 

Section  2 states  “ that  he  shall  take  a general  charge 
of  the  College  buildings  and  property  during  the  vaca- 
tion.” 

To  this  last  section  I would  most  respectfully  and 
earnestly  draw  the  special  attention  of  the  Commission- 
ers, with  a view  to  having  it  changed  at  any  time  that 
it  may  please  his  Excellency  to  order  a revision  of  those 
Statutes. 

Giving  to  the  Registrar  a general  charge  implies  that 
some  other  person  has  a particular  and  constant  charge, 
which  charge  has  never  yet  been  assumed  by  any  one. 

I most  confidently  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Com- 
missioners that  it  is  not  fair  to  impose  a general  or  any 


other  charge  of  the  large  property  of  this  College  on  any 
one  not  residentially  connected  with  it — on  one  who 
has  not  an  official  residence  in  or  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  College. 

The  Commissioners  will  not  consider  this  as  an  appeal 
for  such  residence.  I do  not  believe  it  necessary,  or 
desirable  where  there  are  so  many  wants  more  pressing. 

I shall  only  further  add  that  since  my  appointment  I 
never  could  have  obtained  an  hour’s  vacation  had  not  a 
brother  officer  volunteered  to  take  charge  in  my  absence. 


Charge  or 

Buildings] 

during 

Recess. 

R.J.  Kenny. 
Esq. 


I have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  J.  Kenny,  Registrar. 
To  the  Commissioners 

of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 


XXXVII. — Resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  regulating  Attend- 
ance on  Lectures,  and  awarding  of  Certifi- 
cates. June  9th,  1855. 

3.  That  no  student  shall  be  entitled  to  a certificate  of  Rules  as 

attendance  on  any  Course  of  Lectures,  or  be  admitted 10  At[ex.u’ 
to  the  Sessional  examination  of  the  class,  who  shall  not  Lectures’ 
have  attended,  at  least,  one-half  of  the  lectures  of  which  Arc. 

such  course  shall  consist.  — " 

4.  That  those  students  who  shall  have  attended  five-  the  Quern'* 

sixths  of  the  course  shall  be  entitled  to  a certificate  of  College, 
having  attended  “ very  regularly.”  (-'jrk- 

5.  That  those  who  shall  have  attended  tivo-thirds  of 
the  course  shall  be  entitled  to  a certificate  of  having 
attended,  “ regularly.” 

6.  That  those  who  shall  have  attended  one-half  of 
the  course  shall  be  entitled  to  a certificate  of  having 
attended  “ but  not  regularly.” 

7.  That  in  those  courses  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
which  consist  of  three  terms , attendance  on  the  whole 
of  the  lectures  delivered  during  any  two  of  those  terms 
shall  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  attendance  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  course ; and  attendance  on  three- 

fourths  of  such  lectures,  as  equivalent  to  attendance  on 
one-lialf  of  the  course.  But  that  it  shall  be  competent 
to  the  Professor  to  make  allowance  for  an  occasional 
absence  arising  from  illness,  or  other  unavoidable  acci- 
dent. 

8.  That  the  clause  No.  7’  shall  not  apply  to  Medical 
students  attending  the  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 


XXXVIII. — Instructions  relative  to  the  Expen- 
diture of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Grant 
of  £1,600,  made  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
and  the  Form  of  Estimate  as  filled  up  for  the 
year  ending  31st  March,  1857. 

[Referred  to  at  page  233.] 

INSTRUCTIONS. 

Dublin  Castle.  12th  January,  1855. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  trans-  Exfknhi- 
mit  to  you  80  copies  of  a Form  of  Estimate  to  be  trans- 
mitted  by  you  to  this  office  in  duplicate,  half-yearly,  parlia- 
stating  sums  likely  to  be  required  during  the  half-year, 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  or  31st  of  March,  from  ^fgoOTO 
the  proposed  annual  grant  of  £1,600,  for  each  of  the  the 
heads  of  expenditure,  to  which  portions  of  the  grant  QJJ^ns 
have  been  approximately  allocated.  Cork.  ' 

You  will  state  as  fully  as  may  be  practicable,  the  par-  . — • 

ticulars  of  the  anticipated  expenditure  under  each  head, 
and  whenever  circumstances  may  appear  to  render  it 
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Expendi-  necessary  that  the  portions  of  tho  grant  allocated  to  the 
tube  op  different  departments  should  be  altered,  you  will  state 
Pablia-  those  circumstances  at  the  end  of  the  Estimate. 
mentabv  Of  the  duplicate  Estimates,  one  will  be  retained  in  this 
Grant  of  0ffiCe,  the  other,  when  approved  by  His  Excellency,  will 
be  returned  to  you,  to  he  kept  by  the  Bursar,  with  his 
Queen’s  accounts,  as  determining  tho  limit  of  expenditure  sanc- 
Coiaege,  tioned  for  each  department  of  the  half-year,  and  will  be 
CoRK'  transmitted  by  him  with  the  accounts  and  vouchers  to 
the  Audit  Office. 

Whenever  you  apply  for  any  portions  of  the  estimates 
so  approved,  you  will  state  for  which  of  the  heads  of 
expenditure  the  issues  are  required,  and  the  sums  applied 
for  will  thereupon  be  issued  to  the  Bursar,  who  in  ac- 
counting for  their  application  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Audit  will  produce  the  authority  of  the  Professor  of  the 
particular  department,  countersigned  by  the  President, 
for  each  item  of  expenditure. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  inconvenience  of  too 
frequent  application,  it  will  be  desirable  so  to  arrange 
as  to  draw  the  sum  required  during  the  half-year  by 
not  more  than  two  or  three  applications;  and  these 
should  be  transmitted  to  this  office  at  least  18  days  be- 
fore the  money  is  required.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
transmit  with  these  applications  the  accounts  of  the  par- 
ticular demands  to  be  discharged. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  A.  Larcom. 

The  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 


Form  of  Estimate,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

e required  for  tho  undermen- 
:ar  ending  31st  March,  1857. 


L Library  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature  and  Philology : 

Classical  Languages, 

English  Literature 

Foreign  Literature,  Modem, 

Celtic  Literature 

Museum  of  Classical  Art  and  Antiquities, 

Buildings,  Books,  and  Sundries,  Library  Expenses, . 

Total 

2.  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Collections  of  Objects  of  Ma- 

thematical, Physical,  and  Chemical  Sciences  : 

Mathematical  Books, 

Natural  Philosophy  Books  and  General  Apparatus, 
Optical  Apparatus  and  Models  of  Mechanical  Con- 
structions  

Chemistry  Books,  Materials,  and  Apparatus,  . 

Total,  .... 

3.  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Collections  of  Objects  of  the 

Department  of  the  Natural  Sciences : \ 

Natural  History  Books,  . . \ . 

Sundry  Expenses  of  Natural  History  Museu. 

Geology  Books, 

Sundry  Expenses  of  Geological  Museum, 

Purchase  of  Specimens  from  Zoological  Society  of 
London, 

Total,  .... 

4.  Libraries,  Museums,  and  Collection  of  Objects  of  tho 

Department  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture : 
Agricultural  Books,  Diagrams,  and  Specimens, 
Engineering  Books,  Diagrams,  Models,  and  Instru- 


').  Museum  and  Library  of  Medical  Science : 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  Books  and  Museum, 
Medical  and  Surgical  Books,  Museum,  and  IUustra- 


nincy  Books,  Specimens, 


Form  of  Estimate — continued. 


6.  Library  ofMetaphysical,Legal,  and  Economical  Science: 
Law  and  Jurisprudence  Books,  .... 

Political  Economy  Books, 

Logic  and  Metaphysics  Books,  .... 


7.  Printing  Examination  Papers,  College  Calendar,  Sta- 
tionery,Advertising,  Postage,  and  Office  Expenses : 
Printing,  Lithographing,  Postage,  and  Stationery,  . 


3.  Heating  and  Lighting : 

Coal  and  Coke,  ..... 
Gas,  Candles,  Firewood,  Oil,  and  Sundries, 
Fireman’s  Wages 


9.  Botanic  Garden  and  Grounds : 

Gravel,  Manure,  Shrubs,  Labels,  and  Sundries, 
Gardener  and  Assistant,  .... 
Sundry  Labor, 


Mi! 


Parlia- 
mentary 
Grant  of 
AI.GOOto 

Queen's 

College, 


1.  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature  and  Philology , | 

i.  Mathematical, Physical, and  Chemical  Scieni 
3.  Natural  Sciences,  .... 

1.  Engineering  and  Agriculture, 

5.  Medical  Science,  ..... 

3.  Metaphysical,  Legal,  and  Economical  Sciei 

7.  Printing,  Stationery,  Advertising,  Postage, ; 

Office  Expenses,  .... 

8.  Heating  and  Lighting 

9.  Botanic  Garden  and  Grounds, 

Total, 


[Remarks  explanatory  of  any  deviation  from  the  approximate 
allocation  to  be  inserted  here.] 

The  only  deviation  requiring  notice  is  that  of  the  sum  pro- 
posed to  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  Natural  History- 
Department,  tor  the  purchase  of  Zoological  Specimens  from  the 
Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  If  this  oppor- 
tunity were  not  availed  of,  the  means  of  properly  furnishing 
the  Museum  of  the  College  might  not  occur  again  for  a long 
time.  The  extra  funds  required  (£150)  are  supplied  by  econo- 
mising in  the  Departments  Nos.  4,  6,  and  7,  the  requirements 
of  which  will  be  made  up  for  afterwards. 

The  small  excesses  in  Nos.  8 and  9 arise  from  the  proportions 
in  the  approximate  estimate  being  originally  calculated  at  too 
low  a rate. 

Signed,  Robert  Kane,  President. 
Queen’s  College,  Cork, 

May  21,  1856. 


XXXIX. — Suggestions  submitted  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Ireland,  for  the 
Extension  of  the  Facilities  at  present 


Existing  in  these  Colleges,  for  providing 
suitable  Instruction  for  the  Articled 
Clerks  of  Solicitors  in  Ireland.  By  W.  F. 
Littledale,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Ire-  t 


LAND.  EDUCATION 

Tho  Report  of  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  OT  AuTI- 
Commons  on  Legal  Education,  issued  in  the  year  1846,  clerks 
discloses  a total  absence  of  any  provision  for  the  Legal  of 
education  of  apprentices  to  solicitors  in  Ireland.  This  Solicitors. 
Committee  having  examined  a great  number  of  wit-  )r  F L!u 
nesses,  many  of  whom  were  intimately  acquainted  with  iledale.Esq. 
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Sugges-  the  subject,  unanimously  reported  in  favor  of  a Spe- 
c'al  Legal  Education,  coupled  with  Examination,  for 
education  solicitors’  apprentices.  They  state  that  “ the  sum  total 
-A-x-  of  an  Irish  Solicitor’s  professional  education  seems  to 
Clerks  am  01111 1 to  just  that  quantity  of  mere  formal  experience 
of  (it  would  be  hard  to  dignify  it  with  the  name  of  know- 
Sqlicitors  ledge)  which  lie  may  pick  up,  if  he  be  so  disposed,  in 
IP.  F.  Lit-  doing  the  routine  business  of  his  master  in  the  office  or 
tleilale,Esq.  in  the  Courts ;”  and  they  recommend  “ that  in  provid- 
ing for  the.  Special  Legal  education  of  the  solicitor,  a 
stringent  Examination  should  be  required,  in  proof  of  a 
sound  general  education  having  been  gone  through 
previous  to  admission  to  apprenticeship  ; that  this 
Examination  should  embrace,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary requirements  of  a so-called  commercial  education, 
a competent  knowledge  of  at  least  Latin,  Geography, 
History,  the  Elements  of  Mathematics  and  Ethics,  and 
one  or  more  Modern  Languages  ; that  for  the  further 
education  of  the  solicitor,  it  wbuld  be  highly  advisable 
he  should  also  have,  even  whilst  articled  clerk,  oppor- 
tunities for  attendance  on  certain  classes  of  lectures  in 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  also  on  others  of  a nature  more 
special  to  his  own  profession,  in  the  Law  Society  of 
which  he  might  be  a member.” 

Very  many  attempts  have  been  made,  since  the  year 
1846,  by  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
of  Ireland,  of  which  I am  this  year  a member,  to  have 
some  system  of  Legal  education  and  Examination  in- 
troduced by  the  proper  Authorities;  and  we  have 
within  the  last  year  pressed  the  matter,  and  asked  that 
at  least  the  course  of  Examination  previous  to  admis- 
sion to  practise  as  a solicitor,  which  is  required  in 
England,  shall  be  introduced  here  ; and  have  cited  the 
practice  of  the  Apothecaries’  Hall  in  Ireland,  where 
two  separate  Examinations  are  necessary — one  for 
leave  to  be  articled,  and  the  other  for  license  to  prac- 
tise ; but  we  have  not  as  yet  been  successful  in  our 
efforts. 

The  only  qualifications  at  present  required  from  a per- 
son seeking  to  be  articled  to  a solicitor  are,  that  he  should 
make  an  affidavit  stating  his  parentage,  place  of  educa- 
tion, and  what  Latin  books  he  has  read.  Two  other  affi- 
davits in  support  of  this  are  also  necessary,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  fees.  Having  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  five  years,  he  is  “examined”  previous  to  admission 
as  an  Attorney,  pursuant  to  the  13th  and  14th  Geo.  III. 
chap.  23,  by  the  Examiners  of  the  Law  Courts;  but 
this  Examination  now  consists  in  a mere  formal  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  of  the  proper  duration  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  that  he  has  paid  all  necessary  fees  and 
stamp  duties.  For  this  investigation  the  Examiners 
receive  £3  3s. 

The  necessity  for  a system  of  compulsory  Examination 
as  a condition  precedent  to  admission  to  any  “ learned” 
profession  may  now  be  considered  to  be  admitted ; and 
as  regards  its  propriety  for  candidates  for  the  Legal  Pro- 
fession, the  Royal  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  England  recommend  such  Examina- 
tion as  a necessary  preliminary  even  for  the  admission 
of  a Student  to  an  Inn  of  Court.  I,  therefore,  am  led 
to  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  in  this  country,  as  well 
as  in  England,  a compulsory  Examination  of  all  persons 
seeking  to  be  articled  to  solicitors,  and  a further  Exami- 
nation of  all  articled  clerks  seeking  admission  to  prac- 
tise as  solicitors. 

If  such  a system  be  adopted  in  Ireland  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  provide  suitable  means  of  Education  to  fit  the 
candidates  for  those  Examinations,  and  the  Society  of 
King’s  Inns,  of  which  in  this  country  both  Barristers  and 
Solicitors  are  members,  having  stated  in  a document 
recently  sent  by  them  to  the  Law  Society,  their  inability, 
from  want  of  funds,  to  undertake  the  special  education 
of  solicitors’  apprentices,  it  is  clear,  that  the  existing 
Educational  Institutions  form  the  only  source  whence 
we  may  expect  aid  iu  educating  our  apprentices.  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  and  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges 
possess  the  requisite  machinery  for  affording  to  the  arti- 
cled clerks  this  education.  The  three  Queen’s  Colleges 
are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Situated  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  great  provinces  of  Ireland,  they  com- 


bine in  themselves  both  the  means  of  affording  to  the  Sugges- 
students  the  preliminary  Education  which  the  Report  tionsrela- 
of  1846  so  strongly  recommends  before  being  articled;  education 
and  through  their  Law  Schools,  also  the  special  profes-  of  Arti- 
sional  Education  to  qualify  them  for  admission  as  solici-  cled 
tOIS.  _ _ OF 

The  course  of  Legal  Instruction  prescribed  by  the  Solicitors 
Ordinances  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  is  well  suited  for  the  solicitor’s  apprentice,  and  ap-  tiedaicEsq 
proaches  very  closely  the  course  of  study  recommended  ’ 
by  the  London  Law  Society,  in  the  annual  Syllabus  issued 
by  it ; aud  if  this  be  combined  with  more  special  instruc- 
tion hy  lectures  similar  to  those  delivered  in  the  London 
Law  Society  upon  the  branches  of  the  Law  which  the 
solicitor  is  most  usually  called  upon  to  administer,  with 
instructions  on  the  Statutes  and  Rules  by  which  the 
practice  of  the  Law  and  Equity  Courts  is  now  regulated ; 
and  if  stringent  periodical  Examinations  be  held,  and  cer- 
tificates of  competency  given,  the  Legal  Education  of  the 
Solicitor’s  apprentice  will  have  been  amply  provided  for. 

Were  there  a compulsory  Examination  required  by  the 
Judges  before  admission  to  practise,  no  matter  how 
slight,  I am  confident  that  such  lectures  would  be  largely 
attended.  One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee 
of  1846  says,  that  apprentices  came  twenty  miles  to  the 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Manchester  Law  Society ; and 
the  return  of  the  number  of  apprentices  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  London  Law  Society,  shows  a very  large 
attendance. 

It  is  needless  to  state  the  advantages  derivable  by  the 
Student  from  a Collegiate  Education,  and  how  especially 
such  is  necessary  in  the  Study  of  the  Law. 

The  test  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
for  Inquiring  into  the  Inns  of  Court  for  admission  as  a 
“ Student,”  is  merely  that  of  a competent  knowledge  of 
English  History  and  Latin.  This  falls  far  short  of  the 
course  recommended  by  the  Committee  of  1846;  and  is 
much  less  than  the  requirements  for  entrance  into  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  either  of  which  courses  would  be  better 
adapted  to  test  the  knowledge  of  a candidate  for  admis- 
sion into  what  is  called  a learned  profession. 

For  articled  clerks  the  course  of  study  might  be  some- 
what analogous  to  that  required  by  the  laws  of  the 
Apothecaries’  Hall  in  Ireland.  From  the  Belfast  Queen’s 
College  Calendar  for  1852 1 select  the  following  subjects 
for  Examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  would 
fully  suffice  for  the  Examination  of  a candidate  for 
apprenticeship  to  a solicitor. 

From  Schedule  A. 

English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Modern  Geography. 

From  Schedule  B. 

Virgil,  iEneid— Books  1 and  2. 

Sallust,  Catiline’s  Conspiracy. 

From  Schedule  D. 

Euclid— Books,  1 and  2. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

And  in  addition  to  these  an  Elementary  French  Work. 

To  insure  that  the  student  would  pursue  his  Collegiate 
course,  there  should  be  required  for  his  final  certificate 
before  admission  as  an  Attorney,  the  passing  an  Exami- 
nation in  Ethics,  Political  Economy,  and  Elementary 
J urisprudence,  in  addition  to  a further  Examination  in 
the  subjects  in  which  he  was  examined  at  entrance  or 
admission  to  articles. 

A very  slight  modification  of  the  entrance  course, 
both  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  in  Trinity  College, 
would  thus  suffice  for  providing  ample  means  of  instruc- 
tion for  articled  clerks ; and  in  the  Law  School  of  Tri- 
nity College  (which  I cannot  mention  without  expressing 
my  deep  sense  of  the  advantages  I derived  from  my 
attendance  on  the  courses  of  lectures  in  English  Law 
delivered  there,  and  which  are  open  to  the  Public),  a 
special  Legal  Education  of  apprentices  resident  in  Dublin 
could  be  afforded  by  the  establishment  of  a class  in 
Elementary  Law. 

Haying  thus,  I fear  at  too  great  length,  trespassed  on 
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Sugges-  tlie  time  of  the  Commissioners,  I have  only  to  state  in 
tionsrula-  conclusion,  my  conviction  that  much  satisfaction  would 
education  be  given  to  the  Legal  Profession  by  the  erection  of  the 
of  Aim-  King’s  Inns  into  a Legal  College,  in  connexion  with 
cled  either  of  the  Irish  Universities.  This  course  was  recom- 
Clekks  men(je(j  by  tbe  Committee  of  1846,  and  it  has  been 
Solicitors  suggested  by  the  recent  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
W~P~Iil  s'ouors  Inquiry  into  the  English  Inns,  that  those 
Male, Esq-  Institutions  should  be  erected  into  a Law  University. 

' It  is  quite  certain  that  the  profession  of  "the  Law  cannot 
much  longer  be  left  in  its  present  state,  where  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  is  the  sole  test  of  competency  for  admission 
to  practise,  and  that  speedy  means  must  be  adopted  to 
afford  to  the  public  some  degree  of  protection  from  the 
ignorance  of  incompetent  practitioners. 

Wm.  F.  Littledale. 

9,  Upper  Ormond-quay,  Dublin. 

7th  September,  1857. 


XL. — The  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  to  Her  Majesty,  The 
Queen. 

[Referred  to  at  p.  110.] 

To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Memorial  We,  Tour  Majesty’s  most  faithful  subjects  the 

to  the  councii  0f  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  would  most  liuin- 
ynEEN.  Uy  submit  to  Tour  Majesty’s  consideration  the  following 
Council  of  statement  of  circumstances  connected  with  the  Covera- 
ge Queen’s  ment  and  Administration  of  this  College,  by  which  the 
Corin’  peace  and  welfare  of  the  College  have  been  most  se- 
riously affected,  and  tbe  safety  and  success  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education  established  in  this  country  by  Tour 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  greatly  endangered. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  College  some  difficulties 
arose  on  questions  affecting  the  rights  and  status  of 
members  of  the  College.  Some  of  these  difficulties  were 
removed  by  arrangements  within  the  College,  others 
were  ultimately  referred  to  Tour  Majesty’s  Government, 
and  two  fell  to  be  decided  at  the  Triennial  Visitation 
held  here  on  tlie  lltli  and  12th  of  May,  1852. 

When  the  College  assembled  for  the  present  Session, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Council  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  carrying  into  effect  some  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Visitors.  In  doing  so  they  found  their  difficulties  much 
increased,  by  the  President  on  several  occasions  with- 
drawing from  the  Council.  He  also  declined  to  sign  a 
resolution  of  the  Council,  entering  a statement  of  his , 
reasons  for  so  doing  on  the  margin  of  the  minute  book  ; 
and  as  we  have  subsequently  found,  likewise  drew  his 
pen  through  the  body  of  the  minute,  as  if  to  erase  or 
cancel  it. 

In  November,  1852,  the  President  left  the  College 
for  Dublin,  and  soon'  after  signified  to  the  Registrar, 
that  the  mode  of  conducting  the  correspondence  of  the 
College  heretofore  followed  was  “illegal  and  improper.” 
This  fact  having  been  communicated  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a correspondence  eusued  between  him  and  the 
President.  In  this  correspondence  the  following  pas- 
sages occur  in  the  President’s  letters : — 

“You  will  see,  therefore,  that  the  proposition  of  issuing 
correspondence  from  tlie  College,  by  direction  of  the  Council, 
or  otherwise  than  by  direction  of  the  President , is  a direct  vio- 
lation of  the  Statutes,  and  no  authority  either  from  you  or  from 
me  could  render  such  correspondence  official  or  legal.  Of 
course,  no  resolution  of  Council  claiming  such  power  has  any 
value  or  force.  I need  scarcely  repeat  that  I never  gave,  or 
could  give,  any  authority  for  confirming  such  resolutions.” 

“ The  correspondence  of  the  College  with  such  Bodies  as  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  University,  forms  no  part  of  the  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  College,  and  consequently  docs  not 
devolve  upon  the  Vice-President  in  the  absence  of  the1  Presi- 
dent, by  any  Statutory  necessity  or  right.  All  such  external 
correspondence  remains  still  belonging  to  the  President;  who  is, 
of  course,  officially  responsible  for  its  being  properly  carried  on.” 
“I  never  had  any  objection  that  the  correspondence  should 
be  conducted  by  your  directions  (acting  for  the  President,)  as 


I was  sure  that  in  your  hands,  although  we  might  not  agree  in 
all  things,  the  honor  of  the  College  would  be  safe.  I regret 
deeply,  however,  to  have  to  say,  that  I have  not  the  same  im- 
plicit confidence  in  some  of  our  colleagues,  and  I should  se- 
riously fear  that  if  the  correspondence  of  the  College  were 
conducted  under  the  usurped  direction  of  a majority  of  the 
Council,  your  Statutory  authority  as  well  as  mine  having  been 
superseded,  the  College  would  suffer  before  long  in  such  a de- 
gree as  would  seriously  endanger  the  system  of  education.” 

“I  must  consider  any  resolutions  of  Council  interfering  with 
those  functions  as  an  illegal  usurpation,  for  the  confirmation 
of  which  I never  gave,  or  could  give,  any  authority.” 

The  Vice-President  considering  that  these  and  other 
portions  of  this  correspondence  seriously  affected  tbe 
rights  and  position  of  the  Council,  felt  it  his  duty  to  lay 
it  before  that  Body.  Before  any  steps  were  taken  rela- 
tive to  it,  a communication  was  received  from  the  Pre- 
sident, (No.  1,  Appendix,)  addressed  to  tbe  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Council.  Though  the  claims  now  brought 
forward  by  the  President,  for  the  first  time  iu  a distinct 
form,  could  hardly  be  misunderstood,  yet  the  Council 
willing  to  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  making  such 
explanations  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  College,  forwarded  a resolution  to  him, 
(No.  2,  Appendix,)  requesting  some  more  explicit  infor- 
mation. To  this  a reply,  (No.  3,  Appendix,)  was  re- 
ceived on  the  1st  March,  declining  to  give  any  further 
explanations,  and  the  Council  finding  that  the  business 
of  the  College  is  impeded,  and  several  communications 
most  materially  affecting  the  future  professional  pros- 
pects of  its  students  (many  of  whom  are  thus  in  danger 
of  losing  the  benefit  of  a whole  year  of  their  studies,) 
suspended  and  delayed,  have  most  reluctantly  found 
themselves  compelled  to  bring  these  matters  under 
Tour  Majesty’s  consideration. 

The  above  statement  of  facts  will  show,  that  these 
discussions  have  been  forced  on  the  Council  by  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control ; and  that  they 
have  been  actuated  in  this  matter  by  no  factious  or  im- 
proper motives,  as  seems  to  be  imputed  to  them  by  the 
President,  in  some  passages  of  the  correspondence  above 
referred  to.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  not,  in  any 
instance,  claimed  new  rights  or  powers,  but  have  only 
conducted  the  administration  of  the  College  in  the 
manner  formerly  approved  of  by  the  President.  That 
he  cannot  persist  in  this  imputation  appears  from  his 
subsequently  requesting  the  Vice-President  “ to  assure 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  our  colleagues  ge- 
nerally, of  my  most  anxious  desire  to  have  all  these 
little  matters  of  dispute  amicably  and  quietly  arranged, 
and  that  I respect  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions  as 
much  as  I expect  them  to  appreciate  mine.” 

We  have  now  humbly  to  request  Tour  Majesty’s  at- 
tention to  the  claims  brought  forward  by  the  President, 
in  the  firm  conviction  that  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  decided,  the  prosperity  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges — for 
they  have  all  one  constitution — and  the  future  success 
or  failure  of  the  system  of  education,  which  Tour  Ma- 
jesty has  graciously  conferred  on  this  country,  will  in  a 
great  measure  depend. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  claims  now  put  for- 
ward by  the  President 

1st.  The  right  to  explain  and  interpret  authorita- 
tively the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordinances  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges. 

2nd.  The  right  to  authorize  the  Vice-President  to 
exercise  powers  and  perform  functions,  other  than  those 
which  Tour  Majesty  has  ordained  shall  in  certain  cases 
be  discharged  by  him. 

3rd.  The  power  of  “ legalizing  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council,”  so  that  by  withholding  his  signature,  he  can 
altogether  prevent  them  from  coming  into  operation. 

4th.  That  all  the  official  correspondence  of  the  Col- 
lege shall  be  conducted  by  bis  direction,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Council,  and  that  he  may  suppress,  alter,  or 
modify  it  at  his  own  pleasure. 

5th.  That  certain  portions  of  the  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  President' do  not  in  any  case  devolve  on  the 
Vice-President,  so  that  these  portions  of  the  government 
of  the  College  fall  into  entire  abeyance  during  the  ill- 
ness or  absence  of  the  President. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  relative  to  the 

2 Y 2 


Memorial 

Queen. 

Council  of 
the  Queen's 
Colleae, 
Cortc. 
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Memorial  first  two  claims,  than  that  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
to  the  C0Yer  any  plea  for  these  encroachments  on  Your  Ma- 
UF'LN'  jesty’s  undoubted  Prerogative,  either  in  the  Charter  or 
Council  of  Statutes  of  the  Colleges,  and  that  we  confidently  trust 
the  Queen’s  Your  Majesty  will  never  transfer  to  an  individual, 
Cork.’  powers  so  liable  to  be  abused,  so  as  to  endanger, the 
system  of  education  in  the  Colleges. 

In  regard  to  the  other  claims  we  have  to  state  gene- 
rally that  the  Act  of  Parliament  founding  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  (passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  holden  in 
the  8th  and  9th  years  of  Your  Majesty’s  reign,  Cap.  66,) 
speaks  of  “ the  President  and  Professors,  or  other  go- 
verning Body,”  showing  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  that  the  Colleges  should  be  governed  by  a 
Body  and  not  by  an  individual.  In  the  Letters  Patent, 
Your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  will,  declare,  and  establish 
that  the  “President,  Vice-President,  and  Professors 
“ shall  be  a Body  Politic  and  Corporate  in  deed  and  in 
“ law,”  and  certain  powers  and  authorities  are  vested  in 
them  and  their  successors.  In  the  Statutes  of  the  Col- 
leges it  is  further  ordained  “ that  the  general  govern- 
“ ment  and  administration  of  the  College  shall  be  vested 
“ in  the  Council,  consisting  of  the  President,  Vice-Pre- 
“ sident,  and  four  Deans  of  Faculty,”  the  last  elected 
annually.  And  also  “ that  the  College  Council  shall 
“ have  the  power  of  making  regulations  for  the  govern- 
“ ment  of  the  College  in  cases  not  provided  for  by  the 
“ Statutes,  Rules,  or  Ordinances.”  Of  the  Council  thus 
constituted  and  endowed  with  these  powers,  “ the  Pre- 
sident, or  in  his  absence  the  Vice-President  is  ex-ojjicio 
“ Chairman,”  with  in  all  cases  a vote,  and  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  with  a second  or  casting  vote.  Some 
other  administrative  functions,  not  bearing  on  these 
questions,  are  also  vested  in  the  President  in  the  chap- 
ter “ Of  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President.” 

In  these  Statutes  the  powers  of  the  College  Council, 
and  the  position  of  the  President  in  that  Council  seem 
clearly  and  distinctly  defined.  With  one  vote  in  six, 
and  a second  vote  in  case  of  equality,  his  infiuence  on 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  College  ap- 
pears to  be  fully  provided  for  and  protected.  The 
President,  however,  has,  as  the  foregoing  statement 
shows,  recently  set  up  new  claims  to  which  we  would 
now  refer. 

1st.  The  President  claims  the  right  of  legalizing  the 
acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Council  by  his  signature,  and 
thus,  by  withholding  that  signature,  of  exercising  a veto 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  Council.  .The  ground  of  this 
claim  is  in  Chapter  iii.,  Section  11,  of  the  Statutes, 
where  it  is  ordained,  “ That  no  resolution  of  the  College 
“ Council  shall  come  into  operation  until  it  shall  have  re- 
“ ceived  the  signature  of  the  President,  or  in  his  absence, 

“ of  the  Vice-President,  acting  by  his  authority.” 

On  this  we  have  to  remark  that  the  word  “ legaliza- 
tion” does  not  occur  in  the  Statutes,  and  expresses  a 
meaning  very  different  from  the  words  there  used. 
This  Statute  also  is  not  found  in  the  chapter  •“  Of  the 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President,”  but  in  that  “ Of 
the  Constitution  and  Powers  of  the  College  Council,” 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  such  an  important  power  as 
the  President  affirms  these  words  convey,  should  have 
been  entirely  omitted  from  the  chapter  in  which  his 
other  powers  are  specified.  With  the  title  of  the  chap- 
ter in.  which  this  Statute  does  occur,  the  President’s 
claim  seems  also  at  direct  variance,  since  if  it  be  admit- 
ted, the  powers  of  the  Council  are  entirely  taken  away 
and  transferred  to  the  President. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  Statute  was  clearly  intended 
only  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  resolutions 
of  the  Council  shall  be  authenticated,  before  they  “ come 
into  operation  f that  is  become  binding  on  the  Profes- 
sors, Students,  or  Officers  of  the  College  specified  in  the 
previous  sections  of  the  chapter.  That  no  right  of  veto 
on  the  resolutions  of  the  Council  is  implied  in  these 
words,  but  that  they  merely  prescribe  an  official  mode 
of  authenticating  their  resolutions,  as  is  usual  in  other 
Public  Bodies,  is  further  shown  by  the  fact,  that  the  sig- 
nature either  of  the  President  or  of  the  Vice-President, 
the  known  and  recognised  heads  of  the  College,  is  suffi- 
cient for  this  purpose,  whereas  the  signature  of  a mere 
temporary  Chairman  of  the  Council,  which  could  not  be 


generally  known,  has  not,  and  could  not  have,  the  same  Memorial 
effect.  We  would  only  further  observe,  that  a vote  and  to  the 
casting  vote  have  been  already  secured  to  the  President,  ^UEE!<- 
as  a member  of  Council,  in  the  passing  of  those  resol u-  Council, 0f 
tions,  on  which  in  another  capacity  he  claims  the  right  Me  Queen's 
of  an  irresponsible  veto.  Such  a power  over  the  resolu- 
tions  of  a governing  and  deliberative  Body,  possessed 
by  one  of  its  own  members,  is,  we  believe,  unheard  of 
in  the  Institutions  of  this  or  any  other  free  nation. 

Acting  on  this  assumed  power,  the  President  has  not 
only  refused  to  sign  a resolution  of  the  Council,  but,  as 
formerly  stated,  has  taken  upon  him  to  cancel  its  mi- 
nutes, by  drawing  his  pen  through  a portion  of  them. 

For  such  act,  the  Statutes,  even  on  his  own  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  furnish  no  authority ; and  tho  Council 
must  firmly  protest  against  the  indignity  thus  put  on 
the  Governing  Body  of  the  College,  by  a single  member 
assuming  a power  to  destroy  the  integrity  of  the  record 
of  its  proceedings. 

2nd.  The  claim  of  the  President  to  the  entire  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  official  correspondence  of  the 
College,  depends  on  the  following  passages  in  the  Sta- 
tutes In  Chapter  iv.,  Section  4,  “ Of  the  Powers  and 
Duties  of  the  President,”  it  is  ordained,  “ that  all  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  College  shall  be  conducted 
under  his  direction and  in  Chapter  vii.,  Section  7, 

“ Of  the  Duties  of  the  Registrar,”  it  is  said,  “ that  he 
shall  carry  on  the  correspondence  of  the  College  under 
the  direction  of  the  President.”  To  make  out  his  claim, 
the  President  has  again  to  alter  the  words  of  the  Sta- 
tutes, so  that  instead  of  prescribing  a duty  they  may 
seem  to  convey  a power.  In  his  letter  to  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident, quoted  above,  the  President  claims  that  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  College  shall  be  conducted  “by  di- 
rection of  the  President,”  and  not  “by  direction  of  the 
Council,”  whereas  the  words  of  the  Statutes  are  “ under 
the  direction  of  the  President” — words  which  we  hum- 
bly submit  are  clearly  consistent  with  that  correspond- 
ence being,  at  the  same  time,  directed  or  ordered  by 
the  Council.  When  Your  Majesty  entrusted  the  gene- 
ral government  and  administration  of  the  College  to  a 
Council,  it  must  have  been  foreseen  that  this  Council 
would  have  correspondence  to  carry  on,  and  communi- 
cations to  make  to  other  Bodies  or  individuals,  and  some 
means  of  doing  so  must  have  been  provided.  To  carry 
on  that  correspondence  is  the  duty  of  the  Registrar, 
and  further  to  secure  that  this  most  important  duty  be 
rightly  performed,  and  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  Governing  Body  fully  carried  out,  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  College  is  placed  undo'  the  direction,  that 
is,  supervision  and  care  of  the  President.  That  no  fur- 
ther power  can  be  vested  in  the  President  by  these 
words,  without  proving  highly  injurious  to  the  Colleges, 
has  been  proved  by  many  recent  instances,  as  the 
Council,  during  the  President’s  absence,  has  been  unable 
to  make  the  necessary  Returns  required  by  the  Queen’s 
University  and  College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  and 
cannot  even  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a letter  from 
these  Bodies  without  infringing  on  his  assumed  rights. 

We  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  an  important  com- 
munication from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Eng- 
land, relative  to  its  recognition  of  our  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, has  been  withheld,  and  an  official  correspondence 
carried  on  with  that  Body  on  this  subject  without  the 
cognizance  of  the  Council.  How  the  “government  and 
administration  of  the  College”  are  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Council  if  this  state  of  things  continues,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand. 

3rd.  The  President’s  “ official  explanation”  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Vice-President  affects  the  wel- 
fare of  the  College  in  a similar  manner.  In  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Statutes  on  this  subject  (Chapter  v.  Section  1.) 
it  is  said,  “ We  will  and  ordain  that  he  shall,  during  the 
“absence  or  illness  of  the  President,  exercise  tho  powers 
“ and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  President  in  the  internal 
“administration  of  the  College.”  The  President’s  inter- 
pretation of  this  Statute,  given  in  his  letter  to  the  Vice- 
President  and  Council  (No.  1,  Appendix)  entirely  rests 
on  the  force  which  ho  ascribes  to  the  word  “ internal” 
in  the  above  Statute.  Now  we  would  respectfully  sub- 
mit that  the  word  “ internal”  in  the  above  Statute  qua- 
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Memorial  Jifies  the  acts  of  administration  by  the  place  where  they 
to  the  are  performed,  and  not  by  the  subject  or  nature  of  these 
QUEEN-  acts,  as  he  would  wish  it  to  be  understood.  All  admi- 
CouncTl  of  nistrative  functions  performed  within  the  walls  of  the 
the  Queen's  College,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  performed 
Co/lcflc,  j|ier(3;  arQ  parts  of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Cor ' College  which  devolves  on  the  Vice-President  during 
the  absence  of  the  President,  whatever  be  the  subject 
of  those  acts.  Other  functions  of  the  President,  which 
must  be  performed  out  of,  or  beyond  the  College,  are 
excluded  by  these  words.  To  avoid  collision  on  such 
matters  between  the  President  and  Vice-President,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  object  of  the  Statutes  in  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  Vice-President  to  acts  performed 
within  the  walls  of  the  building.  Should  the  President’s 
interpretation  be  adopted,  then  the  Statute  would  confer 
on  the  Vice-President  more  extended  powers  in  certain 
departments,  than  on  the  President  himself,  as  the 
powers  of  the  latter  cease  whenever  he  leaves  the  Col- 
lege, whereas  they  would,  in  that  case,  continue  to  the 
Vice-President,  even  though  he  was  himself  absent  from 
the  College. 

Had  the  position  of  the  Vice-President  only  been 
concerned  in  this  question,  the  Council  might  have  felt 
that  they  collectively  had  no  right  to  interfere.  But 
the  claims  that  no  correspondence  with  external  Bodies 
can  be  conducted  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  and 
no  resolutions  of  Council  on  such  subjects  be  “legalized” 
deeply  affects  both  the  powers  of  the  Council  and  the 
prospects  of  the  Students  in  the  College.  In  the  first 
five  months  of  the  present  Session,  the  Council  has  met 
nineteen  times,  and  at  five  only  of  these  meetings,  all 
in  the  month  of  November,  1852,  was  the  President 
present.  At  several  of  those  meetings,  which  the  Pre- 
sident did  not  attend,  communications  were  received  by 
the  Council  from  the  Queen’s  University,  of  which  this 
College  forms  a constituent  part,  from  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  England,  and  from  other  Bodies  and  indi- 
viduals, to  none  of  which,  if  the  President’s  claims  be 
admitted,  could  any  answers  be  returned.  Nay,  more, 
the  resolutions  of  the  Council  on  these  communications 
are,  according  to  his  allegations,  still  without  “ legaliza- 
tion,” and  we  know  not,  but  on  the  same  ground,  our 
very  deliberations  on  such  subjects,  in  his  absence,  will 
be  shortly  pronounced  “illegal  and  improper.”  That 
they  must  be  utterly  useless  is  evident,  if  one  member 
of  the  Council,  who  is  not  present  at  these  deliberations, 
who  hears  none  of  the  arguments,  who  is  not  even  pre- 
sent in  the  College  to  know  its  state  or  condition,  or  the 
requirements  of  our  Students,  is  to  be  allowed  an  arbi- 
trary and  unqualified  veto  on  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council. 

To  one  other  subject  we  must  humbly  request  Your 
Majesty’s  consideration.  In  the  Act  founding  the  Col- 
lege, sec.  xx.,  it  is  provided  “ That  every  such  College 
“ which  shall  be  established  and  endowed  under  this 
“ Act,  shall  once,  at  least,  in  every  year,  and  also  when- 
“ ever  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be  signified  in  that 
“ behalf,  report  to  Her  Majesty  their  proceedings and 
in  the  Statutes  it  is  ordained  that  the  President  shall 
prepare  this  Report.  No  such  Report,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  ever  been  submitted  to  the  Body  Politic  and 
Corporate,  or  to  the  Council — the  Governing  Body  of  the 
■ College.  A Report,  described  in  its  title  as  the  Report 
of  the  President,  and  signed  by  the  President  in  his  own 
behalf  alone,  has  been  presented  to  Your  Majesty,  and 
distributed  in  the  College  subsequent  to  its  being  printed 
and  published.  We  humbly  submit  to  Your  Majesty 
that  this  is  not  the  Report  required  by  the  Act,  and  that 
many  inconveniences  have  already  arisen  injurious  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  College,  from  this  unau- 
thorized Report  of  the  President. 

We  have  been  compelled  to  bring  these  matters  under 
Your  Majesty’s  notice  from  the  serious  apprehensions 
we  entertain,  that,  uuless  some  remedy  bo  spoedily  pro- 
vided, the  prosperity  of  the  College  and  the  success  of 
the  system  of  education  are  in  imminent  danger.  The 
former  differences  between  the  President  and  Professors 
have  been  productive  of  the  worst  effects,  by  necessarily 
withdrawing  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Col- 
lege from  their  own  immediate  duties,  by  rendering 


them  uncertain  of  their  position,  and  by  exciting  fears  Memorial 
and  jealousies  which  will  not  be  soon  allayed.  Should  to  the 
the  President’s  claims  against  the  Council  be  confirmed  C‘UEEN~ 
we  anticipate  the  most  fatal  results.  Men  worthy  to  be  Council  of 
Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  will  scorn  to  take  part  the  Queen’s 
in  deliberations  when  they  have  no  power  of  decision,  Cor!t‘ 
they  will  refuse  to  be  charged  with  a nominal  responsi- 
bility when  the  reality  is  denied  them,  and  will  not 
consent  to  fill  a delusive  part  in  a show  of  constitutional 
government,  which  is  in  truth  but  a disguise  for  the 
unlimited  power  of  an  individual.  We  cannot  believe 
that  Your  Majesty  collected  men  of  learning  and  science 
from  all  parts  of  your  dominions  for  such  an  unworthy 
end.  Recent  events  have  already  weakened  the  inte- 
rest of  many  in  the  Colleges,  in  which  they  feel  that 
they  cannot  remain  without  sacrificing  their  honor  and 
independence,  or  being  involved  in  continual  alterca- 
tions. Should  this  state  of  things  continue,  should  the 
powers  bf  the  President  be  increased,  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves,  and  we  should  be  neglecting  our  duty 
did  we  conceal  it  from  Your  Majesty,  that  some  of  our 
most  successful  teachers  will  speedily  seek  a refuge  in 
other  Institutions  where  they  can  hope  to  enjoy  more 
peace  and  freedom.  We  also  feel  that  the  influence  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  the  education  and  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  this  country  is  now  at  stake,  as  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  our  fellow-subjects  will  entrust  their 
children  to  the  instruction  of  men,  whom  Your  Majesty 
will  thus  declare  incapable  of  governing  themselves  and 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  their  own  inte- 
rests. 

The  claims  which  the  President  has  thus  advanced  to 
concentrate  in  his  own  person  the  whole  deliberative 
and  administrative  powers  and  functions  of  the  College, 
have  now,  we  trust,  been  proved  unwarranted,  either 
by  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  Statutes,  and  subver- 
sive of  the  constitution  and  purposes  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  Should  Your  Majesty  coincide  in  this  view 
of  the  meaning  and  requirements  of  the  Statutes,  we 
would  humbly  solicit  Your  Majesty,  to  take  such  steps 
as  may  in  your  wisdom  seem  necessary,  to  preserve  the 
constitution  of  the  Colleges  from  these  continual  en- 
croachments. But  if  the  meaning  of  the  Statutes  should 
seem  doubtful,  we  would  humbly  submit  to  Your  Ma- 
jesty, whether  it  would  not  then  be  advisable  to  exercise 
your  Royal  Prerogative  as  expressed  in  the  Letters  Pa- 
tent, “ to  revoke,  repeal,  change,  augment,  alter  or  make 
“ new  such  portions  of  the  Statutes,  Rules,  and  Ordi- 
“ nances,  as  shall  seem  meet  and  expedient,”  and  to  fulfil 
Your  most  gracious  promise  and  declaration  to  “ give 
“ and  grant  to  the  aforesaid  President,  Vice-President, 

“and  Professors,  and  their  successors,  such  other  rea- 
“ souable  powers  and  authorities,  as  may  be  necessary 
“ for  the  better  government  of  the  Colleges,”  and  “ the 
more  effectual  execution”  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  endowed. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council, 

John  Ryall,  Vice-President, 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.  Chairman. 

4th  March,  1853. 

• Appendix. 

No.  1. — Letter  from  the  President  addressed  to  the 
Vice-President  and  Council  of  Queen’s  College, 

Cork. 

Queen's  University  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

Kith  February,  1853. 

Gentlemen, — Having  found  that  some  doubts  exist  on  cer- 
tain points  of  administration  in  the  College,  I hasten  to  remove 
them,  by  explaining  officially,  as  President,  the  course  which 
it  is  necessary  should  be  adopted  in  such  cases,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  efficiency  and  responsibility  of  the  government  of 
the  College. 

1st.  Some  doubts  appearing  to  exist  as  to  what  is  included 
within  the  phrase,  “Internal  administration  of  tile  College,” 
which  devolves  upon  the  Vice-President  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  I have  to  state,  that  neither  communications  with 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  nor  with  the  Queen's  University, 
nor  with  other  Universities  or  Educational  Institutions,  or  Col- 
leges, external  to  the  Queen’s  College,  can  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  internal  administration ; and,  consequently, 
those  powers  and  duties  remain  to  the  President,  and  do  not 
devolve  upon  the  Vice-President.  Any  acts  or  interference  of 
the  Vice-President  in  those  departments  of  external  adminis- 
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Memorial  tration  must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  unauthorized,  and  of 
to  the  no  official  value  or  force. 

Queen.  2nd.  In  regard  to  legalization  of  the  Acts  of  Council  by  the 

signature  of  the  President,  or  of  the  Vice-President  acting  by 

“°“nc“  his  authority,  I have  to  explain  that  I have  given,  and  hereby 
me  Queens  continue  to  the  Vice-President  authority  to  sign  and  legalize 
Cork  ' al!  Acts  Council  which  are  necessary  for  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  College.  But  I have  not  authorized,  and 
I do  not  authorize,  the  Vice-President  to  sign  or  legalize  any 
Acts  of  Council  affecting  the  external  relations  of  the  College ; 
and  any  signature  of  the  Vice-President  to  such  Acts  of  Coun- 
cil is  officially  invalid  and  null. 

3rd.  In  regard  to  the  official  correspondence  which,  by  the 
Statute,  must  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I have  found,  with  extreme  regret,  that  correspondence 
has  been  issued  formally  by  direction  of  the  Council,  and  not 
of  the  President.  Having  at  first  supposed  that  this  had 
occurred  in  mistake,  I did  not  refer  to  it  officially;  but  being 
now  aware  that  such  is  not  the  case,  I have  to  state  that  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  College  must  be  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  President,  as  the  Statutes  require,  and 
that  I shall  feel  myself  called  upon  to  disavow  any  correspond- 
ence which  may  be  issued  in  any  other  form. 

I sincerely  hope  that,  as  the  doubts  which  may  have  existed 
as  to  Statutory  powers  on  those  points  are  now  removed,  no 
cause  for  future  embarrassment  will  occur ; and  I feel  confi- 
dent that  the  good  sense  and  discretion  of  the  Vice-President 
and  members  of  the  Council  will  completely  remove  any  occa- 
sion of  difficulty  in  the  future  administration  of  the  College. 
However,  as  the  safety  of  the  system  of  education  and  the 
validity  of  the  Statutes  must  be  preserved  above  all  other 
considerations,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  mention,  that  should  any 
further  difficulty  occur  with  regard  to  the  points  now  officially 
explained,  I shall  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to  submit  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  most  truly  yours, 
(Signed),  Robert  Kane, 

President  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

The  Vice-President  and  Council  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cork. 


Queen. 


over  which  I have  the  honor  to  preside,  I feel  it  my  duty  to  Memort,, 
state,  that  the  explanations  afforded  by  my  official  letter  of  the  - 1 

16th  instant,  already  inserted  on  the  Minutes  of  Council,  i 

perfectly  explicit,  satisfactory,  and  conclusive  as  to  the  mi..- 

ner  in  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  business  of  the  College  Council  of 
shall  be  carried  on.  I have  further  to  state,  that  the  Execu-  the  Queen's 
tive  Officers  are  instructed  to  act  in 'Strict  accordance  with  the  College 
Statutes  clearly  and  definitely  expressed  in  the  provisions  of  Cork.’ 
my  letter,  in  all  matters  referred  to  therein  which  may  regard 
their  respective  departments.  Should,  therefore,  any  embar- 
rassment or  difficulty  occur  in  any  branch  of  the  College,  from 
neglect  or  interference  with  the  proper  system  of  administra- 
tion, I shall  deem  it  my  imperative  duty  to  proceed  as  I have 
already  stated,  although  I shall  do  so  with  most  sincere  and  pro- 
found regret,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment to  the  circumstances  without  delay. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Kane,  President. 

The  Council,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 


No.  4. — Resolution  of  the  Council  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  passed  unanimously  at  the  Meeting  of 
Council,  on  3rd  March,  1853. 


Resolved, — That  the  Council  deem  it  their  duty  to  adopt  the 
Memorial  just  read,  as  the  Memorial  of  the  Council,  and  that 
the  Vice-President  be  requested  to  forward  the  same  without 
delay  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  for  presentation  to  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 

Also,  that  the  Vice-President  be  requested  to  forward  a copy 
of  the  above  Memorial  to  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  for 
presentation  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 


No.  2. — Resolution  of  the  Council  of  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  passed  unanimously  at  the  Meeting  of 
Council,  on  22nd  February,  1853. 

Resolved — That  the  Council,  though  they  cannot  acquiesce 
in  the  right  which  would  seem  to  be  assumed  by  the  President, 
of  giving  an  official  explanation  of  the  Statutes,  which  shall  be 
regarded  as  authoritative  and  binding  on  the  College,  still 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  preserving  the  har- 
monious action  of  the  College,  return  their  thanks  to  the  Pre- 
sident for  the  expression  of  his  opinion  on  some  parts  of  these 
Statutes,  in  his  communication  of  the  16th  of  February,  1653. 
In  order  to  remove  embarrassment  and  difficulty  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  College,  the  Council  have  to  request  from 
the  President  some  additional  explanation  on  the  following 
points: — 

1.  The  Council  have  some  difficulty  as  to  the  meaning  which 
the  President  attaches  to  the  words,  “legalization  of  the  Acts 
of  Council  by  the  signature  of  the  President,  or  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident acting  by  his  authority;”  and  would  specially  request 
to  be  informed  whether  he  regards  such  signature  as  simply 
the  official  authentication  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Council,  or 
as  conferring  on  the  President  a right  of  veto  on  the  Acts  of 
the  Council,  so  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  withhold  such  signa- 
ture, and  thus  altogether  prevent  the  resolutions  of  Council 
from  coming  into  operation  ? 

2.  In  regard  to  the  official  correspondence  of  the  College 
the  Council  fully  concur  with  the  President,  that  it  must  be 
conducted  under  his  direction ; but  they  are  in  doubt  whether 
the  President  claims  a right  under  this  Statute  of  preventing 
the  issue  of  any  official  correspondence  that  the  Council  may 
order,  or  of  altering  or  modifying  its  import,  or  of  conducting 
any  official  correspondence  of  the  College  without  the  know- 
ledge or  sanction  of  the  Council;  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  President  merely  regards  the  Statute  as  prescribing 
a duty — namely,  to  see  that  the  Registrar,  in  carrying  on  the 
correspondence  of  the  College  under  his  direction,  fulfils  the 
orders  and  intentions  of  the  Council. 

In  asking  for  these  explanations  the  Council  have  been 
actuated  by  a desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  College,  and  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  President's  reply  may  be  such  as  shall 
enable  the  Authorities  to  co-operate  harmoniously  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 


No.  3. — Letter  from  the  President,  addressed  to  the 
Council  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

28th  February,  1853. 

Gentlemen, — A resolution  proposed  at  your  meeting  of  the 
22nd  instant,  demanding  from  me  an  account  of  my  intentions 
in  regard  to  certain  points  of  Collegiate  administration  having 
come  under  my  notice,  I beg  to  explain,  that  whilst  it  would 
have  given  me  extreme  pleasure  to  comply  with  any  reasonable 
wish  or  well-grounded  request  of  the  Council  of  the  College 


XLI. — Statement  of  Facts  connected  with  the 
Government  and  Administration  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  by  Professor  Ryall, 
ll.d.,  Vice-President. 

[Referred  to  at  page  1 13.] 

The  Triennial  Visitation  of  tlxe  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Statement 
was  held  in  the  month  of  May,  1 852,  and  a decision  0P 
pronounced,  by  the  Visitors  on  an  appeal  from  the  FaciS|  &c* 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  declaring  the  Professor 
fees  and  emoluments  attached  to  the  course  of  Practical  Ryatt, 
Anatomy  to  belong,  by  Statute,  to  the  above-mentioned  LI"D' 
Professor ; and  at  the  same  time  recognising  his  right 
to  the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  or  Demonstrator  in 
conducting  that  course^ — the  Professor  agreeing  to  submit 
such  appointment  to  the  approval  of  the  College  Council. 

The  College  Council  met,  for  the  first  time  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  1852-3,.  on  the  21st  of 
Octo  ber,  1852,  and  finding  that  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
was  conducting  the  course  of  Practical  Anatomy  with- 
out an  Assistant,  and  fearing  that  the  recognition  of  the 
Certificates  of  the  Medical  Students  of  the  College  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  was  thereby 
endangered,  and  also  believing  that  the  instruction  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  together  with  that  in  Practical 
Anatomy,  could  not  be  so  efficiently  conducted  by  one 
teacher  as  by  two,  passed  a resolution  calling  upon  the 
Professor  to  appoint  an  Assistant  or  Demonstrator. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  the  Vice-President  wrote 
to  the  President,  who  was  absent  in  Dublin,  informing 
him  of  the  nature  of  that  resolution.  To  this  letter  the 
Vice-President  received  a reply,  dated  the  23rd  of 
October,  characterizing  the  resolution  of  Council  as 
“ positively  and  even  gratuitously  illegal.” 

At.the  next  subsequent  meeting  of  Council,  which  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  October,  a letter  was  received 
from  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  con- 
taining propositions  relating  to  the  Department  of  Prac- 
tical Anatomy,  the  consideration  of  which  was  deferred, 
in  order  that  an  application  might  be  made  to  the  Right 
Honorable  Mazierc  Brady,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors,  for  an  authorized  copy  of  their  decision,  though 
the;  Council  was  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  substance 
thereof.  A resolution  was  passed,  ordering  the  Re- 
gistrar of  the  College  to  address  a letter  to  the  Right 
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Statement  Honorable  Maziere  Brady  to  the  above  effect,  which 
of  order  the  Registrar  obeyed. 

Facts,  &c.  ip]lQ  Council  again  met  on  the  2nd  of  November, 
Professor  1852.  At  this  meeting  the  President  was  present,  and 
jlyall,  a letter  from  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
tl-D-  was  read,  as  also  his  previous  letter  of  the  26th  ultimo. 
The  former  contained  a request  that  his  nomination  of 
Stephen  Donogan,  m.d.,  m.r.o.s.,  England,  as  Demon- 
strator, should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Council. 

The  Council  resolved  that  a reference  should  be  made 
to  the  Medioal  Faculty  of  the  College,  for  their  opinion 
and  advice  as  to  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Donegan  for 
the  office. 

The  next  meeting  of  Council  took  place  on  the  5th 
November,  1852,  and  the  following  minute  of  the 
meeting  of.  the  Medical  Faculty,  held  on  the  previous 
day,  was  read  : — “ Resolved,  that  under  existing,  and 
to  them  painful  circumstances,  in  relation  to  the  office 
of  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
most  respectfully  decline  giving  any  opinion  or  advice 
upon  the  subject  referred  to  them,  in  the  minutes  of 
Council  of  the  2nd  instant.” 

It  was  then  resolved  (the  President  having  previously 
vacated  the  chair)  “ That  the  Council  do  hereby  sanc- 
tion the  nomination  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  of  Dr.  Stephen  Donegan,  as  his  Assistant 
and  Demonstrator  in  the  department  of  Practical  Ana- 
tomy— the  Council  reserving  the  power  of  withdrawing 
their  sanction,  in  case  they  should  see  sufficient  reason 
for  so  doing.” 

At  the  meeting  of  Council  held  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember, 1852,  a letter  was  received  from  certain  Medical 
students,  asking  for  information  in  reference  to  the 
recognition  of  their  Certificates  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England,  and  a resolution  was  passed  refer- 
ring the  said  letter  to  the  Medical  Faculty,  -for  their 
consideration  and  advice. 

At  the  meeting  of  Council  of  November  23, 1852,  the 
following  minute  of  a meeting  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
was  read,  viz.  : — “That  the  Faculty  are  of  opinion  that 
the  certificates  for  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  for 
Practical  Anatomy,  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  London 
College  of  Surgeons,  if  both  the  courses  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  and  of  Theatre  Demonstrations  are  con- 
ducted, as  at  present,  exclusively  by  Dr.  Alcock.”  And 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  (the  President  having 
withdrawn) — “That  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
students  as  wish  to  take  Diplomas  at  other  Colleges,  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  be  requested  to 
arrange  the  delivery  of  so  much  of  the  course  of  Prac- 
tical Anatomy  by  his  Assistant  and  Demonstrator,  as 
will  ensure  to  their  Certificates  of  attendance  on  this 
branch  of  study  the  recognition  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  of  England.” 

The  Council  at  its  meeting  held  December  7,  1852, 
passed  a resolution,  ordering  the  Registrar  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen’s  University,  asking 
certain  questions  as  to  the  course  of  Medical  J urispru- 
dence.  This  letter  was  written  by  the  Registrar,  in 
accordance  with  the  form  theretofore  adopted  by  him, 
viz.,  “I  am  directed  by  the  Council  of  this  Col- 
lege,” &c. 

At  the  meeting  of  Council  of  December  21,  1852,  a 
resolution  was  passed,  sanctioning  the  appointment,  by 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  of  Walter 
Humphries,  m.d.,  m.k.c.s.,  England,  as  his  Assistant  and 
Demonstrator, in  the  room  of  Doctor  Donegan,  resigned — 
Doctor  Donegan  having  been  appointed  House  Surgeon 
and  Apothecary  to  the  Cork  North  Infirmary.  At  this 
meeting  a letter  was  read  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  addressed  to  the  Registrar,  and 
asking  for  certain  returns  of  the  Students  of  the  Me- 
dical Faculty. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1853,  a resolution  was 
passed,  ordering  the  Registrar  to  prepare,  before  the 
next  meeting  of  Council,  the  Returns  relating  to  the 
Medical  Students,  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  his  lettor  of  tho  27th  ultimo. 

At  the  meeting  of  Council  held  on  the  18th  January, 
1853,  it  was  resolved,  “ That  the  Registrar,  having 
prepared  and  laid  before  the  Council  the  returns  of 


Medical  Students,  as  required  by  the  Senate  of  the  Statement 
Queen’s  University,  he  be  now  directed  to  transmit  the  r 0P 
same  to  the  Secretary  of  that  Body.”  ’acts,  &c. 

The  Registrar  having  thereupon  informed  the  Council,  Professor 
that  he  had  received  verbal  instructions  from  the  Pre-  Ryoil, 
sident,  not,  in  future,  to  write  any  letter  or  issue  any  M"D’ 
correspondence  by  direction  of  the  Council,  the  Vice- 
President,  anxious  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  sup- 
posed rights  of  the  President,  and  at  the  same  time 
unwilling  to  inaugurate,  in  his  absence,  a new  course  of 
action,  which  seemed  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the 
Council  as  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College,  signed 
the  foregoing  resolution,  with  a reservation,  deferring 
its  legalization,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council ; 
and  here  he  begs  to  observe,  that  he  employed  the  word 
“legalization,”  without  intending  to  attach  to  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President,  or  to  that  of  the  Vice-President 
acting  in  his  absence,  any  force  beyond  that  which 
might  be  authorized  by  the  Statutes.  The  Council  then 
adjourned  for  a fortnight,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Vice-President  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
the  President. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  Vice-President 
wrote  to  the  President,  stating  the  difficulty  of  action 
which  he  felt  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Registrar  to  forward  in  the  usual  form  the  Return 
ordered  by  the  Council.  To  this  letter  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident received  no  reply. 

The  Council  again  met  on  the  1st  of  February,  1853, 
and  the  Vice-President  confirmed  the  resolution  passed 
at  the  previous  meeting ; but  the  Registrar,  acting  on 
the  verbal  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  Presi- 
dent, had  not,  up  to  a recent  period,  forwarded  the 
Returns  ordered.  The  Vice-President,  while  writing 
this  Statement  of  Facts,  has  learned  that  the  Return  was 
made  by  the  order  of  the  President  on  the  10th  of  March. 

At  this  meeting  of  Council  a resolution  was  passed, 
directing  the  Registrar,  “ in  reply  to  a communication 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  just 
read,  to  inform  that  Body,  that  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  is  assisted  by  Walter  Humphries,  m.d., 
m.e.c.s.,  England,  as  his  Demonstrator,  (appointed  to 
that  office  under  the  sanction  of  this  Council,)  by  whom 
demonstrations  are  delivered,  so  as  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  whose  signature 
it  is  intended  shall  be  appended  to  the  Certificates,  along 
with  that  of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.” 

The  communication  to  which  the  above  resolution  refers 
was  dated  the  17th  January,  and  received  by  the  Regis- 
trar on  the  19th,  the  day  after  the  previous  meeting  of 
Council. 

The  Vice-President  declined  to  give  the  Registrar 
any  instructions  relative  to  this  resolution,  and  the 
Council  again  adjourned  for  a fortnight. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  the  day  subsequent  to  the 
last  meeting  of  Council,  the  Vice-President  again  wrote 
to  the  President,  informing  him  that  he  had  confirmed 
the  resolution  proposed  at  its  previous  meeting,  to  which 
he  had  referred  in  his  unanswered  letter  of  the  ISth  of 
January.  The  Vice-President  also  suggested  to  the 
President  the  propriety  of  his  relieving  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, by  his  presence  at  the  College,  from  the  respon- 
sibility of  further  action  in  the  matter  in  question. 

A correspondence  ensued  between  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  in  the  course  of  which,  the  latter  being 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  interpretation  either  of  the 
functions  of  the  President  or  of  his  own  Statutory  posi- 
tion, which  the  letters  of  the  President  seemed  to  con- 
vey,  again  urged  the  latter  to  resume  his  functions  at 
the  College. 

The  Council  again  met  on  the  15th  of  February,  1853, 
and  the  Vice-President,  finding  that  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  College  were  obstructed,  and 
that  not  only  his  own  Statutory  position  but  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Council  were  involved  in  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  the  correspondence  above  referred  to, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  it  before  that  Body. 

At  this  meeting  the  Vice-President,  at  the  request  of 
the  Council,  asked  the  Registrar  to  state,  in  writing,  the 
substance  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  President  to 
him,  as  to  tho  form  in  which  the  correspondence  of  the 
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Statement  College  should  be  conducted.  The  Registrar  handed  in 
Facts  Ac  tlie  lowing  written  answer:  — “The  Registrar,  in 

1 ' reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  Vice-President,  states, 

Professor  that  the  President  told  him,  that  the  correspondence  of 
'll  d^’  t^e  ColleSe  to  carr>ed  on  under  the  form  ‘1  am 
directed  by  the  President ; ’ and  the  form  ‘I  am  directed 
by  the  Council,’  the  President  said,  is  improper,  and 
contrary  to  the  Statutes,  and  directed  the  Registrar 
never  to  use  it.” 

At  a meeting  of  Council,  held  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 
ruary, a letter  dated  February  1 6th,  1853,  and  addressed 
by  the  President  to  the  Vice-President  and  Council,  was 
read  and  entered  on  the  minutes.  In  this  letter  the 
President  states,  that  the  “ Internal  administration  of 
the  College,  which  devolves  upon  the  Vice-President  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  includes  neither  commu- 
nications with  Her  Majesty's  Government,  nor  with  the 
•Queen’s  University,  nor  with  other  Universities  or  Edu- 
cational Institutions,  or  Colleges,  external  to  the  Queen’s 
College,”  and  that  “any  acts  or  interference  of  the  Vice- 
President  in  those  departments  of  external  administra- 
tion, must  be  considered,  therefore,  as  unauthorized,  aud 
of  no  official  value  or  force.”  He  also  states  that  “ he 
has  not  authorized,  aud  does  not  authorize,  the  Vice- 
President  to  sign  or  legalize  any  acts  of  Council  affecting 
the  external  relations  of  the  College,  and  that  any  sig- 
nature of  the  Vice-President  to  such  acts  of  Council  is 
officially  invalid  and  null.”  He  further  states,  that  he 
has  “found,  with  extreme  regret,  that  correspondence 
has  been  issued  formally  by  direction  of  the  Council, 
and  not  of  the  President.” 

The  letter  closes  with  an  intimation,  that,  should  any 
further  difficulty  occur  “ with  regard  to  the  points  now 
officially  explained,”  the  President  would  deem  it  in- 
cumbent on  him  “ to  submit  the  circumstances  to  the 
consideration  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  1853,  a resolution  was 
adopted,  in  which  the  Council,  declining  to  acquiesce  in 
the  right  which  the  President  seemed  to  assume  in  the 
letter  laid  before  the  Council  at  its  last  meeting,  of 
giving  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the  Statutes, 
•thanked  him  for  the  expression  of  his  opinion  on  some 
parts  of  those  Statutes;  but  further  requested  additional 
explanation  of  some  other  portions  of  the  President’s 
letter.  Fully  agreeing  with  him  that  the  correspondence 
of  the  College  should  be  carried  on  “under  the  direction 
of  the  President;”  they  begged  to  be  informed,  whether 
the  President  claimed  a right  under  the  Statute,  “ of 
preventing  the  issue  of  any  official  correspondence  that 
the  Council  might  order,  or  of  altering  or  modifying  its 
import.”  This  resolution  the  Registrar  forwarded  to  the 
President,  by  order  of  Council. 

The  Council  again  met  on1  the  1st  of  March,  and  a 
letter  from  the  President  was  read  and  entered  on  the 
minutes,  in  which  he  stated  that  a resolution  “proposed” 
•at  the  meeting  of  Council  of  the  22nd,  had  “come 
under”  his  “ notice,”  but  declined  to  give  any  further 
information  than  that  contained  in  his  former  letter. 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  given  instructions  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  College  “ to  act  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  Statutes  clearly  and  definitely 
expressed  in  the  provisions  of  that  letter,  in  all  matters 
referred  to  therein,  which  may  regard  their  respective 
departments,”  and  again  expressed  his  intention  of  call- 
ing the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  the 
circumstances  without  delay,  “ should  any  embarrass- 
ment or  difficulty  occur  in  any  branch  of  the  College, 
from  neglect  or  interference  with  the  proper  system  of 
administration.” 

The  Council  thereupon  adjourned ; and  the  Vice- 
President,  finding  his  position  to  be  one  of  extreme  em- 
barrassment, and  seeing  no  other  means  of  extrication, 
drew  up  a private  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 
that  She  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  cause  an  inquiry 
to  be  made  into,  and  an  authoritative  decision  pronounced 
on,  the  questions  at  issue  between  him  and  the  President. 

This  Memorial  he  forwarded  for  presentation  to  Her 
Majesty,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  and  on  the  same  day 
summoned  a special  meeting  of  Council  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  the  administration  of  the  College. 


At  this  meeting  a Memorial  to  Her  Majesty  was  pro- Statement 
posed  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Council,  and  a of 
resolution  passed,  that  it  should  bo  forwarded  by  the  Pacts<  &c- 
Vice-President,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  without  delay.  Professor 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  statement  of  facts  will 
show  that  the  aim  both  of  the  Council  collectively,  and  LL  U- 
of  the  Vice-President  individually,  has  been,  throughout, 
to  maintain  and  enforce  the  decision  of  the  Visitors  • 
while  the  obvious  tendency  of  the  course  of  action  fol- 
lowed by  the  President,  lias  been  to  obstruct  its  opera- 
tion, and  in  effect  to  render  it  null  and  void. 

It  cannot  but  be  observed  that  the  efforts  of  the 
President,  during  the  first  part  of  these  proceedings,  were 
directed  to  the  object  of  frustrating  the  determination 
of  the  Council  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  a Demon- 
strator— the  only  mode  in  which,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  College,  as  interpreted  by  the  Visitors, 
the  teaching  in  the  department  of  Practical  Anatomy 
could  be  rendered  efficient,  or  the  recognition  of  the 
Certificates  of  the  students  secured. 

Nor  can  it  fail  to  be  remarked,  that  the  President 
subsequently  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  fact,  that  a 
Demonstrator  had  been  appointed,  from  being  commu- 
nicated to  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  by  giving 
instructions  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College  to  disobey 
the  order  of  the  Council  to  that  effect.  And  let  it  bo 
observed  that  until  these  late  occurrences  arose,  and 
even  during  their  earlier  stage,  no  such  authority  of 
obstructing  the  action  of  the  Council  had  been  assumed. 

The  Registrar  had,  on  previous  occasions,  uniformly 
obeyed  similar  orders  of  Council,  and  not  the  slightest 
intimation  had  ever  been  given  that  in  so  doing  he  was 
acting  irregularly. 

Nor  can  it  be  asserted,  that  the  object  of  the  new  in- 
structions given  to  that  officer,  was  simply  to  bring  to 
an  issue  the  relative  claims  of  the  President  and  Council, 
to  the  right  of  ordering  the  issue  of  correspondence  from 
the  College.  The  Vice-President  repeatedly  urged  the 
President  to  resume  his  functions,  and  take  such  steps 
in  the  matter,  as  might  to  him  appear  in  accordance 
with  the  Statutes.  The  necessity  for  the  communication 
being  made  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  was  obvious ; but 
the  effect  has  been,  that,  up  to  the  very  day  on  which 
the  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty  was  adopted  by  the 
Council,  it  was  withheld — on  that  day,  it  is  believed,- 
that  a private  communication  was  made  by  the  President 
to  the  Registrar  directing  him  to  give  the  necessary 
information. 

(Signed,)  John  Ryall,  Vice-President. 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.  March  19th,  1853. 


XLII. — Letter  from  Sir  R.  Kane,  f.r.s.,  &c., 
President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  pub- 
lished in  the  Cork  Examiner  of  Friday  evening, 
November  7th,  1856. 

[Referred  to  at  page  114.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CORK  EXAMINER. 

Queen’s  University  Office,  Dublin. 

6th  November,  1856. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  Letter  to 
the  Cork  Daily  Reporter,  in  which,  after  some  well 
deserved  praise  of  the  able  and  eloquent  address  delivered  examiner. 
by  Dr.  O’Connor,  in  opening  the  Medical  Faculty  of  — — 
Queen’s  College  this  Session,  I am  referred  to  as  being  ^ 
responsible  for  no  other  public  lectures  having  been  f.r.s.,&c. 
given ; and  my  present  apathy  is  unfavorably  contrasted 
with  the  energy  which  was  displayed  for  two  or  three 
years  after  the  College  opened,  when  each  Session  was 
inaugurated  by  public  addresses  and  lectures  from  the 
Deans  of  Faculty  and  other  Professors,  which  were 
largely  attended  by  the  public  of  Cork,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  which  tended  powerfully  to  popularize 
the  new  Institution,  and  to  bring  its  Professors  into 
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Letter  to  most  useful  and  agreeable  intercourse  with  the  educated 
Ed'to“  classes  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 

EXAMINER.  I feel  it  due  to  myself  to  explain,  through  your 
. — columns,  that  I have  always  most  strongly  advocated 

Sir  the  practice  which  I have  been  accused  of  neglecting, 
lui.s.f&c.  and  that  the  arrangements  for  public  lectures  and  other 
proceedings  calculated  to  bring  popularly  forward  the 
vast  facilities  for  education  which  the  College  affords, 
had  been  in  every  instance  made  at  my  suggestion. 

In  those  efforts  I was  very  effectively  seconded  by 
the  several  Professors,  but  unfortunately  the  question 
was  started  as  to  whether  that  co-operation  was  a duty 
or  a voluntary  favor ; and,  after  a good  deal  of  consi- 
deration, it  was  decided  that  public  addresses  or  lectures 
were  not  to  be  delivered  by  any  Professor,  except  ho 
himself,  of  his  own  wish,  proposed  to  deliver  such.  Of 
course,  my  interference  as  President  to  get  up  such 
public  lectures  ceased  from  that  time,  and  although 
some  few  were  since  given,  and  were  eminently  popular 
and  successful,  the  custom  died  away,  except  so  far  as  the 
opening  of  the  Medical  Faculty  by  the  Dean  of  the  year, 
which  was  so  happily  done  by  Dr.  O’Connor  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  I cannot  fairly 
be  held  responsible  for  the  abandoning  of  a custom 
which  I had  originated,  and  which  I advocated  and 
supported  until  my  right  to  interfere  was  finally  set 
’ aside. 

In  the  same  article  reference  is  made  to  my  having 
merely  gone  down  to  Cork  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  Session  to  open  the  College,  as  it  is  said, 
proforma,  and  my  then  soon  after  leaving,  in  order  to 
devote  myself  to  more  favored  Institutions  in  Dublin. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  the  place  here  to  enter  into  details 
as  to  the  functions  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I consented  to  discharge  in  Cork  and  in  Dublin, 
but  as  an  example  of  the  propriety  of  journalists  ascer- 
taining the  facts  before  hazarding  injurious  assertions 
regarding  Public  Officers,  I beg  to  enclose  some  docu- 
ments (three  University  Senate  summonses)  which  will 
show  my  reasons  for  leaving  Cork  in  less  than  a week 
after  the  College  opened. 

The  College  Session  commenced  on  Tuesday,  21st 
October.  I arrived  at  the  College  before  that  time,  on 
the  same  day  with  the  Vice-President  who  had  been 
travelling  whilst  I had  to  carry  on  in  Dublin  all  the 
Cork  College  business  of  the  Queen’s  University  during 
the  vacation.  Having  arrived  in  Cork,  I discharged  all 
the  duties  belonging  to  my  office,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Session.  I inspected  all  the  departments.  I con- 
sulted with,  and  received  the  report  of,  every  Professor, 
and  made,  in  concert  with  those  gentlemen,  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  business  of  their  classes.  I trans- 
acted with  the  College  Council,  with  the  Bursar,  the 
Registrar,  and  the  Librarian,  all  the  financial  and  other 
administrative  business  belonging  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  and  having  been  thus  unintermittingly 
occupied  from  my  arrival  in  Cork,  I was  called  up  to 
Dublin  by  a summons  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Senate  on  Tuesday,  28th  October,  on  very 
important  business.  This  meeting  was  followed  by 
another  on  Thursday,  30th — and  this  by  consultations 
of  the  Presidents,  and  interviews  with  the  Governmental 
Authorities,  and  with  the  Board  of  Works.  Another 
meeting  of  the  University  Senate  was  to  have  taken 
place  to-day  (November  5th),  but  at  the  instance  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  take  place  on  to-morrow  in- 
stead. Still  more  meetings  may  follow,  for  when  I 
mention  that  the  subjects  under  consideration  have  been 
the  relations  which  are  to  exist  between  the  Queen’s 
University  and  the  so-called  Catholic  University,  and 
also  the  question  of  altering  the  curriculum  of  studies, 
as  suggested  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  his  address  at 
the  conferring  of  Degrees,  it  will  be  evident  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  could  not  be  absent 
from  those  meetings  without  grave  dereliction  of  duty. 
When  those  meetings  and  other  College  business  in 
Dublin  have  been  brought  to  a close,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Presidents  to  proceed  to  London,  to  communicate 
with  the  Authorities  there  on  important  financial  and 
other  College  arrangements ; and,  whatever  my  own 


wishes  might  be,  I do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  return  to  Letter  to 
Cork  until  towards  the  termination  of  the  month.  otCork 

Those  explanations  will  show  whether  my  going  Examiner. 

down  to  Cork  to  open  the  College  was  merely  pro  forma,  

and  whether  my  leaving  Cork  after  some  five  or  six  R *jfune 
days  was  from  any  neglect  of  duty.  And  this  expla-  F R S i 
nation  will  also  serve  as  an  example  of  the  functions 
which  the  Presidents  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  to 
perform,  and  the  demands  upon  their  time  which  neces- 
sarily remove  them  at  frequent  intervals  from  their 
Colleges.  But  no  injury  to  the  business  of  the  College 
should  occur,  or  has  ever  occurred  from  those  absences. 

The  office  of  Vice-President  was  specially  created  and  en- 
dowed with  reference  thereto,  that  all  ordinary  business 
should  be  properly  carried  on  by  the  Vice-President  in 
the  absence  of  the  President.  In  Cork  College  I have 
specially  exerted  myself  to  render  the  duties  of  the  Vice- 
President  at  those  periods  exceedingly  easy  to  fulfil,  and 
to  afford  that  officer  every  possible  assistance  in  dis- 
charging them.  The  result  has  been,  that  since  the 
College  opened  not  a single  instance  of  injury  to  the 
business  of  the  College  arising  from  my  absence  has 
been  discovered,  although  many  and  clever  observers 
have  been  at  work  for  years  to  find  out  such,  and  to 
proclaim  them  if  any  had  occurred. 

I trust  that  the  occasion  will  excuse  my  trespassing 
on  your  valuable  space,  and 

Remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Kane. 


The  following  are  the  documents  referred  to  : — 

A meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  will  take 
place  at  its  office,  Dublin  Castle,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  of 
October,  at  31  o'clock By  order, 

Robert  Ball,  Secretary. 

A meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  will  take 
place  at  its  office,  Dublin  Castle,  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of 
October,  at  3j  o’clock,  adjourned  from  Tuesday,  to  consider 
expediency  of  changes  in  Arts  Courses,  &c — By  order, 

Robert  Ball,  Secretary. 

A meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  will  take 
place,  at  its  office,  Dublin  Castle,  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, at  31  o'clock,  to  consider  whether  changes  should  be 

made  in  the  Arts  Courses By  order, 

Robert  Ball,  Secretary. 

N.B The  meeting  was  intended  for  Wednesday,  but  cir- 

cumstances induced  the  Vice-Chancellor  to  direct  the  change 
to  Thursday. 


XLIH. — Letter  from  Professor  Boole,  ll.d., 
published  in  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter  ( Southern 
Reporter ) of  Thursday,  November  13,  1856. 

[Referred  to  at  pages  114,  171.] 

The  Queen’s  College. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  REPORTER. 

Cork.  November  10,  1856. 

Sm, — I have  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  Letter  to 
which  has  recently  been  carried  on  in  the  Southern 
Reporter,  and  in  other  local  journals,  respecting  the  pre-  Daily 
sent  condition  of  the  Queen’s  College  in  this  city,  and  Reporter. 
the  causes  which  have  led  thereto ; I may  even  add,  ■ 
that,  from  the  pressure  of  engagements,  which,  at  the 
opening  of  each  Session,  devolve  upon  my  office  as  a ll.d. 
Professor,  I have  read  but  little  of  what  has  been  said 
upon  either  side  of  the  question  ; but  some  friends  have 
just  pointed  out  to  me  a letter  in  the  Cork  Examiner 
'of  November  7th,  from  Sir  R.  Kane,  the  President  of 
the  College,  and  I cannot  help  feeling,  after  reading 
that  communication,  which  seems,  indeed,  by  its  very 
tone  to  invite  comment  and  challenge  contradiction, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
remain  a silent  witness  of  the  course  of  affairs,  without 
a dereliction  of  public  duty ; and  I thus  feel,  because 
the  letter  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  while  it  appears  to  me 
to  convey  a false  impression  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
College,  seems,  also,  to  bo  calculated  to  throw  an  un- 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


Letter  to  deserved  censure  upon  an  honorable  man  and  most 
otCork  consc'enfc*ous  public  servaut,  Dr.  Ryall,  the  Vice-Presi- 
Daily  dent  ot  the  College.  Nor  does  it,  in  my  opinion,  lessen 
Reporter,  the  necessity  of  the  step  which  I now  take,  that  the  cen- 
Professor  sure  to  ‘W’kich  I have  referred  is  conveyed  rather  by 
Boole°T  insinuations  (of  no  doubtful  import)  than  by  direct 
charges. 

You  had  commented,  Sir,  on  the  discontinuance,  with 
one  exception,  of  the  practice  of  opening  the  courses 
of  the  different  Faculties  by  lectures  addressed  to  the 
public.  Sir  It.  Kane  observes  upon  this  : — 

“I  feel  it  due  to  myself  to  explain,  through  your 
columns,  that  I have  always  most  strongly  advocated 
the  practice  which  I have  been  accused  of  neglecting, 
and  that  the  arrangements  for  public  lectures  and  other 
proceedings  calculated  to  bring  popularly  forward  the 
vast  facilities  for  education  which  the  College  affords, 
had  been,  in  every  instance,  made  at  my  suggestion. 
In  those  efforts  I was  very  effectively  seconded  by  the 
several  Professors,  but,  unfortunately,  the  question  was 
started  as  to  whether  that  co-operation  was  a duty  or  a 
voluntary  favor;  and,  after  a good  deal  of  considera- 
tion, it  was  decided  that  public  addresses  or  lectures 
were  not  to  be  delivered  by  any  Professor,  except  he 
himself,  of  his  own  wish,  proposed  to  deliver  such. 
Of  course  my  interference,  as  President,  to  get  up  such 
public  lectures  ceased  from  that  time,  and,  although 
some  few  were  since  given  and  were  eminently  popular 
and  successful,  the  custom  died  away,  except  so  far  as 
the  opening  of  the  Medical  Faculty  by  the  Dean  of  the 
year,  which  was  so  happily  done  by  Dr.  O’Connor  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  I cannot 
fairly  be  held  responsible  for  the  abandoning  of  a custom 
which  I had  originated,  and  which  I advocated  and 
supported  until  my  right  to  interfere  was  finally  set 
aside.” 

Perhaps  I cannot  well  judge  of  the  impression  which 
the  above  remarks  would  make  upon  the  mind  of  an 
extern.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  that  the 
Vice-President  had  brought  to  an  end  that  harmonious 
co-operation  which  had  before  existed  between  the  Pre- 
sident and  the  “ several  Professors.”  There  is,  certainly, 
no  other  element  of  “ interference”  within  the  Academic 
Body.  I will  not,  however,  insist  upon  this  view. 
Perhaps  Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  saying  that  his  efforts  were 
“ very  effectively  seconded  by  the  several  Professors,” 
alluded  to  those  Professors  only  by  whom,  as  Deans  of 
Faculty,  lectures  were  actually  delivered.  The  inquiry 
still  remains — by  whose  act  was  the  question  raised, 
whether  it  is  the  Statutory  duty  of  Professors  to  deliver 
public  lectures?  It  is  but  just  that  this  inquiry  should 
be  answered. 

There  exists  in  the  College  a Literary  Professorship 
with  a small  salary  attached,  which  was  established  at 
the  wish,  it  is  understood,  of  an  exalted  personage,  but 
which,  meeting  no  special  want  of  the  age,  was,  for 
some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  College,  almost  a 
sinecure.  No  students  offered  themselves,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor resided  in  Dublin,  where  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  following  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was  attached,  and 
from  his  connexion  with  which  he  had  acquired  a name 
and  a reputation.  Owing  to  causes  which  I need  not 
mention,  the  wish  was  formed  by  certain  members  of 
the  College,  that  this  Professorship  should  be  suppressed, 
and  its  endowment  diverted  to  another  purpose. 
Authentic  information  was  at  length  received,  that  the 
Professor  was  about  to  resign  his  Chair.  Two  of  his 
colleagues  immediately  went  up  to  Dublin,  waited  upon 
him,  and  heard  from  him  a statement,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  import,  viz. : — That  Sir  Robert  Kane 
had  represented  to  him  that,  as  he  had  no  students  in 
his  class,  he  would  be  required  to  deliver,  in  the  course 
of  the  Session,  a large  number  of  public  lectures  (I 
have  heard  that  the  number  proposed  wa3  16 — but  this 
is  unimportant).  The  President  had  made  the  above 
representation  entirely  upon  his  own  authority,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  College  Council ; and  it 
was  by  the  impression  thus  produced,  that  the  Professor 
had  been  induced  to  offer  his  resignation.  He  had  no 
-wish  that  his  chair  should  be  a sinecure — he  had  no 


objection  to  duties,  properly  Academic — but  he  felt,  as  Letter  to 
any  retired  student,  no  longer  young,  would  have  done, 
and  as  the  young  and  robust  reasonably  might  have  Daily* 
done,  unequal  to  the  task  of  encountering  so  frequently  Reporter. 
a public  audience.  When  informed  that  lie  was  under  p~7-' 
no  Statutory  obligation  to  comply  with  the  demand  BwU°T 
which  had  been  made  upon  him,  lie  recalled  his  resigna-  ll.d.' 
tion,  and  is  still  a member  of  the  College.  He  has 
lectured  since  then,  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  is 
an  estimable  member  of  our  Body. 

I submit  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  the  readers  of  your  im- 
partial journal,  that  there  was  need  of  the  expression 
of  some  principle,  determining  the  legal  obligations  of 
Professors  in  the  matter  of  public  lecturing.  I further 
submit  to  you,  that  this  need  did  not  originate  with  the 
Vice-President  or  the  Professors — not  even  with  those 
whose  generous  interference  I have  recorded.  At  the 
same  time  I cannot  help  thinking,  and  I may  add, 
hoping,  that  the  form  in  which  the  principle  was  ex- 
pressed was  somewhat  different  from  that  which  the 
President  has  given  to  it. 

As  regards  the  practice  of  opening  the- courses  of  the 
Faculties  with  public  lectures,!  entirely  agree  with  you, 
that  it  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  continued. 

From  the  great  pressure  of  business  at  the  opening  of 
each  Session,  it  is  not,  however,  so  easy  as  might  at 
first  sight  appear.  There  are  some  Professors  who, 
besides  having  to  examine  orally  all  the  students  who 
present  themselves  for  admission  into  the  College,  have 
also  to  examine,  by  written  papers,  all  the  candidates 
for  seven  or  eight  distinct  kinds  of  Scholarships. 

Referring  to  your  observations  on  the  shortness  and 
infrequency  of  his  visits  to  the  College,  Sir  Robert  Kane 
says,  “ The  College  Session  commenced  on  Tuesday,  21st 
October. . I arrived  at  the  College  before  that  time,  on 
the  same  day  with  the  Vice-President,  who  had  been 
travelling,  whilst  I had  to  carry  on  in  Dublin  all  the  Cork 
College  business  of  the  Queen’s  University  during  the 
vacation.”  I cannot  but  think  that  this  passage,  while 
literally  true,  conveys  an  impression  the  reverse  of  true. 

It  certainly  does,  if  it  implies  that  Sir  Robert  Kane  has 
had  any  additional  labor  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Vice- 
President’s  absence  from  Ireland.  It  certainly  does,  if 
it  implies  that  one  tittle  or  iota  of  Dr.  Ryall’s  personal 
duties  has  been  left  for  others  to  do.  It  ought  to  be 
known  that  the  Vice-President  has  been  practically  ex- 
cluded from  the  University  Senate.  If  Sir  Robert  Kane 
does  not  intend  to  make  the  above  implications,  where- 
fore his  gratuitous  allusions  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Vice-President  employs  his  Summer  vacation  ? How  far 
that  allusion  is  in  accordance  with  good  taste  and  gentle- 
manly feeling,  I will  leave  it  to  the  calm  reflection  of 
the  President  to  determine. 

But  there  are  other  points  in  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  letter 
which  demand  notice.  His  statement,  that  he  “consulted 
with,  and  received  the  Report  of,  every  Professor,  and 
made,  in  concert  with  those  gentlemen,  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  business  of  their  classes,”  is  contra- 
dicted both  by  my  own  recollection  and  by  those  of  the 
Professors  with  whom  I have  conversed.  It  is  simply 
untrue.  Some  of  the  Professors  never  even  saw  him 
during  his  stay.  His  statement  that  the  College  has  not 
suffered  from  his  “ absence”  (habitual  absence  would  be 
the  more  proper  term)  is  opposed  both  to  truth  and  to 
common  observation.  There  exist  departments  in  the 
College  over  which  the  absolute  and  undivided  control  is 
vested  in  the  President,  and  these  never  have  been,  and 
never  can  be,  properly  managed  by  delegation.  Thus, 
the  appointment,  control,  and  dismissal  of  all  the  College 
servants  and  porters  is  attached  to  the  office  of  President. 

Will  any  one  affirm  that  the  College  rooms  were,  in  the 
last  Session,  in  the  condition,  as  respects  cleanliness,  in 
which  they  ought  to  have  been?  Will  it  be  denied  that 
there  have  existed  disorders,  connected  with  the  presence 
of  a most  unfortunate  family  in  charge  of  the  College, 
which  at  length  became  intolerable? — or,  will  it  bo 
affirmed  that  those  disorders  could  have  reached  the 
height  which  they  did  reach,  had  there  been  an  active 
President  on  the  spot?  The  remedy  for  some,  at  least, 
of  the  evils  which  have  long  been  deplored,  would  be, 
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Letter  to  either  to  compel  the  President  to  perform  his  duties  in 
Editor  person,  or  to  transfer  elsewhere  some  of  the  exclusive 
°D?i°lvK  Powcrs  which  he  possesses.  There  is,  indeed,  much, 
reporter,  both  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  actual  working  of 

the  College,  which  calls  for  amendment — not  for  the 

Professor  ga].e  0f  freeclom  and  internal  purity  alone — but  for  that 
uTd!’  of  public  economy.  They  who  see  and  lament  the 
evils  are  utterly  without  power ; and,  in  the  Senate, 
the  Professorial  element  is  unrepresented.  I trust  that 
it  is  no  treason  to  the  Institution  to  which  1 belong,  no 
disloyalty  to  the  Government  of  this  country,  to  express 
my  conviction  that  this  is  a condition  of  things  under 
which  it  is  impossible  that  any  University,  worthy  of  the 
name,  can  take  root  in  the  soil  and  spring  up  into  a 
natural  and  vital  growth.  Scholarships  and  bounties 
may  preserve  in  it  a languid  existence,  but  that  is  all. 

The  closing  part  of  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  letter  reads 
like  a challenge.  “ Since  the  College  opened,”  he  says, 
“not  a single  instance  of  injury  to  the  business  of  the 
College,  arising  from  my  absence,  has  been  discovered, 
although  many  and  clever  observers  have  been  at  work 
to  find  out  such,  and  to  proclaim  them,  if  any  had  oc- 
curred.” I do  not  presume  to  inquire  how  far  such 
language  as  this  is  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  at 
whose  “ request ” (I  use  tho  President’s  own  words)  ho 
“ consented  to  discharge”  the  functions  of  his  otlice. 
But,  I confess,  that  I have  not  been  able  to  read  the  above 
passage  without  feeling  that  the  writer  of  it  must  havo 
presumed  upon  a total  absence  of  manly  independence  in 
those  to  whom  has  been  intrusted  the  higher  education 
of  a province  of  the  empire.  He  seems  to  say  to  the 
Professors  of  the  College  over  which  he  presides, 
“ Speak  the  truth  if  you  dare.”  I luive  dared  to  do  this, 
or,  with  stricter  accuracy,  I have  not  dared  not  to  do 
this.  I have  felt  that  the  time,  long  dreaded  and  de- 
precated, has  come,  when  the  path  of  quiet  and  reserve 
would  be  that  of  dishonor,  when  to  hold  my  peace 
would  be  to  suft’er  myself  to  be  drawn  into  a complicity 
with  a state  of  things  which  I think  evil  and  immoral. 
I will  not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  personal  con- 
sequences which  this  step  may  entail  upon  myself,  hut 
I am  prepared,  calmly,  to  meet  them. 

I am,  Sir,  yours, 

A Professor. 

P.S.— I enclose  my  name  and  address. 


XLIV. — Letter  from  Sir  R.  Kane,  f.r.s.,  &c., 
published  in  the  Cork  Examiner,  and  copied 
into  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter  of  Thursday, 
November  20th,  1856. 

[Referred  to  at  pages  149,  235. J 
The  Queen’s  College  Dispute. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  CORK  EXAMINER. 

Queen’s  College,  Cork.  18th  Nov.,  1856. 
Letter  to  Sir, — I am  again  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  re- 

Editor  quest  permission  to  refer  in  your  columns  to  attacks 
Examiner.  uPon  my  Puhlic  character,  to  which  tho  Cork  Daily 

’ Reporter  has  given  insertion.  I should  not  have  thought 

Sir  it  necessary,  but  a letter,  signed  “A  Professor,”  and 
r as  To  known  to  emanate  from  a gentloman  really  holding  that 
honorable  office,  has  been  published,  in  which  definite 
charges  of  a most  grave  nature  are  set  forth  and 
strongly  argued.  It  would  be  proper  for  me  to  justify 
myself  from  such  accusations,  coming  from  any  source ; 
it  is  still  more  imperative,  coming  as  they  do,  from  a 
member  of  the  important  Institution  over  which  I have 
the  honor  to  preside. 

The  Professor  terminates  his  letter  with  a pathetic 
period,  saying,  “ I do  not  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to 
tho  personal  consequences  which  this  step  may  entail 
upon  myself ; but  I am  prepared,  calmly,  to  meet  them.” 
I appreciate  fully  the  stoical  fortitude  with  which  the 


Professor  awaits  consequences  which  he  perfectly  well  Letter  to 
knows  will  never  arrive  : as  he  will  recollect  how, 
notwithstanding  fully  equal  impropriety  of  conduct  in  Examiner. 

regard  to  me  on  former  occasions,  yet,  at  a time  when  

his  neglect  of  Professorial  duty  had.  seriously  compro-  R ^ane 
mised  the  interests  of  our  students  and  the  character  of  ^s_Tc. 
tho  College,  I interposed  to  prevent  an  official  reference,  ’ 
and.  saved  him  the  mortification  of  formal  censure. 

His  sentiment,  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  is  thrown 
away. 

In  considering  and  refuting  such  grave  charges,  it  is 
of  more  importance  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  exact,  than 
to  be  brief — although,  therefore,  I shall  risk  trespassing 
unreasonably  upon  your  space,  I shall  notice  every  dis- 
tinct charge  in  the  Professor’s  letter,  but  in  as  few  words 
as  possible. 

The  Professor  charges  me — 

1.  That  I attempted  to  force  a Professor  to  resign 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  deliver  public  lectures. 

2.  That  my  statement  of  having  received  Reports 
from,  and  consulted  with  every  Professor,  and  made  all 
necessary  arrangements  in  regard  to  their  classes,  is 
untrue. 

3.  That  the  College  rooms  were  not  as  clean  as  they 
should  have  been  last  Session. 

4.  That  there  existed  a most  unfortunate  family  in 
charge  of  the  College,  producing  disorders  which  at 
length  became  intolerable. 

5.  That  in  referring  to  the  Vice-President’s  absence, 
travelling  during  the  vacation,  whilst  I was  compelled 
to  perform  duty  for  the  College,  I implied  what  was  not 
true,  and  that  my  reference  violated  good  taste  and 
gentlemanly  feeling. 

On  these  points  I beg  to  observe — 

1.  The  Professor  referred  to  is  Mr.  Conncllan,  Pro- 
fessor of  Celtic  Literature.  He  was  appointed  in  1849, 
before  the  College  opened.  After  the  College  had  been 
a year  in  operation  I found  that  Mr.  Connellan  had  done 
no  duty  whatsoever.  He  had  never  delivered  a lecture. 

He  had  taken  no  steps  to  form  a class,  and  the  College 
Council  had  not  given  him  any  instructions,  and  did  not 
propose  to  do  so.  The  total  uselessness  of  the  Profes- 
sorship under  such  circumstances  was  much  spoken  of. 

I was  sorry  that  the  only  department  of  the  College 
which  represents  the  ancient  Literature  and  History  of 
Ireland,  should  he  iu  danger  of  suppression  from  an 
apparent  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Professor.  I con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Connellan,  and -advised  him  that,  as  the 
subject  of  his  Professorship  was  not  compulsory  on  any 
students,  he  should  endeavour  to  attract  hearers,  and 
form  a class  by  delivering  some  public  lectures.  In  my 
communication  with  him,  not  one  syllable  of  reference 
to  resignation  in  any  manner  passed  between  us.  Mr. 
Connellan  expressed  himself  as  perfectly  agreeing  with 
me,  and  said  he  would  willingly  arrange  such  a course 
of  public  lectures. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Connellan  called  upon 
me  in  Dublin,  and  said  that  his  health  having  become 
very  infirm,  he  had  been  advised  by  his  friends  to  resign 
his  Professorship,  and  to  apply  to  the  Government  for  a 
retiring  pension  on  grounds  of  Literary  merit  and  ser- 
vices ; as  he  had  been  employed  for  a long  time  copying 
and  translating  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  for  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor,  under  the  patronage  of  their 
Majesties  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  He  mentioned 
some  influential  persons  who,  he  said,  would  support 
his  application,  and  he  asked  if  I also  would  do  so.  I 
told  him  that  I would  gladly  do  all  in  my  power 
to  forward  his  objects  in  every  way,  and  that  I would 
also  propose  to  the  College  Council  to  pass  an  official 
resolution,  expressing  their  sense  of  his  Literary  merits, 
and  of  his  claims  to  a Literary  pension.  He  expressed 
himself  as  very  thankful  to  me,  and  said  that  he  would 
send  in  his  resignation  to  the  Council.  In  this  conver- 
sation there  was  not  the  slightest  reference  to  public 
lectures,  and  Mr.  Connellan  never  suggested  to  me  in 
any  way  that  his  proposed  resignation  was  connected 
with  the  delivery  of  public  lectures. 

When  Mr.  Conncllan’s  letter  of  resignation  came  be 
fore  the  College  Council,  I saw,  with  surprise,  that  he 
2 Z 2 
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Letter  to  referred  to  his  liability  to  deliver  public  lectures  as  the 
otGork  Sround  ^is  resignation.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  me 
Examiner,  that  he  had  any  object  in  that  expression.  The  compli- 
— — mentary  resolution  which  I suggested,  was  passed  by 
R £ane  Council : but  on  that  night  two  Professors  went  up 
f.r.s.,  &c.  to  Dublin,  and  induced  Mr.  Gonnellan  to  withdraw  his 
resignation.  For  as  the  College  Statutes  only  require 
the  Professor  to  lecture  his  class,  it  follows,  that  when 
he  has  no  class,  he  need  give  no  lectures,  and  there  is 
no  Statute  compelling  a Professor  to  make  any  exertion 
to  form  a class.  The  legal  point  was  perfect,  and  Mr. 
Connellan’s  resignation  was  withdrawn.  As  tfo  the 
progress  of  the  department  of  Celtic  Literature  since 
that  time,  I shall  only  remark,  that  if  it  has  not  been 
very  important,  I do  not  consider  Mr.  Connellan  to 
blame. 

The  above  statement  has  been  submitted  to,  and 
revised  by  Mr.  Gonnellan  himself,  and  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  his  explanation  as  well  as  mine.  It 
will  be  now  seen  how  far  the  Professor  is  justified  in 
asserting  that  I endeavoured  to  force  Mr.  Connellan  to 
resign. 

2.  The  Professor  asserts  that  the  statement  that  I 
received  the  Reports  of,  and  consulted  with  and  arranged 
for,  the  requirements  of  every  Professor  is  untrue. 

I have  before  me  now  the  list  of  the  College  Pro- 
fessors, who  are  twenty  in  number.  Of  that  twenty,  I 
find  that,  during  my  stay  in  Cork,  I had  personal  meet- 
ings on  College  business,  and  consultations  with  sixteen, 
and  made  all  the  arrangements  for  them,  in  which  my 
functions  were  concerned.  Of  the  remaining  four  Pro- 
fessors, two  did  not  come  to  the  College  personally, 
during  my  stay ; but  I had  previously  received  from 
them  their  requisitions ; I examined  how  far  their  wants 
had  been  supplied  ; I gave  the  proper  instructions  for 
having  their  wishes  carried  out,  and  even  since  that 
time  I have  been,  in  Dublin,  occupied  expediting  the 
delivery  of  objects  required  for  the  lectures  of  one  of 
those  Professors.  The  third  of  the  four  was  in  the 
College  only  a few  hours.  He  did  not  then  call  on  me 
as  his  wants  had  been  all  supplied,  and  he  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  me  otherwise. 

The  twentieth  Professor  is  the  gentleman  who  is 
understood  to  be  the  writer  of  the  letter.  I do  not 
know  whether  he  means  to  say  that  he  did  not  see  me 
in  the  College.  But  if  so,  it  was  on  his  part  a voluntary 
blindness.  I visited  the  Hall  where  he  was  examining. 
1 spent  some  time  observing  the  progress  of  the  Examina- 
tions. I spoke  to  most  of  the  Examiners,  but,  although 
I remained  for  a short  time  close  to  the  Professor  in 
question,  I did  not  succeed  in  attracting  his  notice. 
But  I made  inquiries  as  to  whether  a requisition  for 
books,  and  another  for  lecture-room  fittings  which  he 
had  sent  to  me,  had  been  complied  with.  I found 
that  his  books  had  arrived,  but  that  the  fittings  were 
incomplete,  and  I arranged  for  having  them  supplied. 
I did  not  afterwards  seek  an  interview  with  that  Pro- 
fessor, and  he  did  not  seek  any  communication  with  me. 

It  can  now  be  judged  how  far  the  Professor  is  justified 
in  describing  my  statement  as  untrue. 

3.  As  regards  the  College  rooms  not  being  as  clean 
last  Session  as  the  Professor  considers  they  should  have 
been, 

I do  not  know  if  the  Professor  considers  that  the 
President  should  himself  sweep  out  the  lecture-rooms, 
for  I have  heard  Professorial  ideas  of  the  President’s 
duties  not  much  less  peculiar.  But  the  Professor  knows 
as  well  as  I do,  that  the  duties  of  the  porters  are  laid 
down  in  general  instructions  by  the  President,  and  that 
those  instructions  are  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Bursar,  an  officer  whose  ability  and  efficiency  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  too  highly.  If  the 
Professor  found  his  lecture-room  uncleansed,  it  was  his 
duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  head  porter  or  the  Bursar 
to  the  fact,  and  the  porter  in  charge  should  have  been 
fined  or  reprimanded  for  neglect  of  duty.  The  truth  of 
this  charge  is,  however,  altogether  denied  by  the  Bursar, 
who,  feeling  himself  responsible  for  any  such  neglect, 
inquired  from  the  Professors  generally  if  they  agreed 
with  the  writer  of  the  letter,  and  finding  that  they  did 


not,  the  Bursar,  very  properly,  without  waiting  for  my  Letter  to 
arrival,  applied  to  the  Vice-President  to  be  allowed  to  Editor 
contradict  the  charge,  but  the  Vice-President  refused  to  Examiner 
sanction  the  appearance  of  any  contradiction.  — 1 ' 

4.  That  there  existed  a most  unfortunate  family  in  Sir 

the  College,  producing  disorders  which  at  length  became 
intolerable.  ' ' ',l  °‘ 

This  charge  (if  it  means  any  thing)  means,  of  course, 
that  I intentionally  kept  that  family  in  the  College,  know- 
ing that  intolerable  disorders  were  thereby  produced. 

The  case  in  question  is  that  of  William  Cunningham, 
who  was,  until  lately,  head  porter  of  the  College,  and  is 
now  porter  to  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
Cunningham  had  been  formerly  porter  in  the  Royal 
Cork  Institution,  and  was  recommended  to  me  when  the 
College  opened  as  a very  trustworthy  and  intelligent  per- 
son. I appoin  tedium  head  porter,  and  for  [more]  than  five 
years  he  discharged  his  duties  in  a most  satisfactory 
manner.  After  that  time,  however,  I heard  that  he  had 
been  seen  intoxicated,  although  previously  strictly  tem- 
perate, and  I found  that  he  was  not  attentive  to  his 
personal  appearance  as  the  head  porter  of  the  College 
should  be.  I proposed  to  dismiss  him,  and  would  have 
done  so,  but  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Professors 
signed  a representation  to  me  of  his  long  and  efficient 
services,  and  asked  me  not  to  dismiss  him,  but  to  allow 
it  to  be  seen  how  he  would  conduct  himself  on  further 
trial.  At  their  request  I allowed  him  to  retain  his 
office,  as  he  expressed  the  most  fixed  resolution  not  to 
transgress  again.  I did  not  wish  to  drive  him  and  his 
family  to  disgrace  and  destitution  while  any  fair  proba- 
bility of  reformation  remained.  After  some  time,  how- 
ever, I took  occasion  to  transfer  him  to  a less  respon- 
sible position,  which  did  not  require  the  residence  of 
his  iamily  and  himself  within  the  College.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  having  expressed  a wish  to 
have  the  assistance  of  Cunningham,  as  he  understood 
the  management  of  Philosophical  Apparatus  very  well, 

I transferred  him  from  his  place  of  head  porter  to  tho 
service  of  that  Professor,  to  whom,  I have  learned,  ho 
has  since  given  great  satisfaction. 

In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  charges  of  improper 
neglect  in  the  cleanliness  and  the  service  of  the  College, 
it  can  be  seen  whether  tho  Professor  was  justified  in  his 
attack. 

5.  The Professorfurtlicr  charges  me  that,  in  referring  to 
the  Vice-President’s  absence,  travelling  during  the  vaca- 
tion, whilst  I was  compelled  to  perform  duty  for  the 
College,  I implied  what  was  not  true,  and  that  my  re- 
ference violated  good  taste  and  gentlemanly  feeling. 

In  regard  to  this  charge  I have  to  observe,  the  duties 
of  the  Vice-President,  like  those  of  the  President,  do 
not  terminate  with  the  College  Sessions.  They  continue 
during  the  entire  year.  Nevertheless,  Dr.  Ryall  has 
annually,  at  the  end  of  each  Session,  left  the  College, 
without  communicating  with  me  or  with  the  Govern- 
ment— without  obtaining  leave  of  absence  as  required 
by  the  Statutes,  or  even  informing  the  Authorities  where 
he  might  be  found  in  case  I were,  by  illness  or  other- 
wise, prevented  from  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
College  during  the  recess.  I could,  at  once,  have  this 
remedied  by  reporting  officially  on  the  matter,  but  I 
have  always  been  anxious  not  to  increase  the  number  of 
those  unpleasantnesses,  of  which  too  many  had  occurred, 
and  I was  quite  content  to  take  upon  myself  far  more 
trouble  than  is  taken  by  the  Presidents  of  the  other 
Queen’s  Colleges,  whose  Vice-Presidents  afford  them 
the  co-operation  which  the  College  Statutes  contemplate. 

In  the  very  slight  reference  which  I then  made  to  the 
Vice-President’s  duties,  it  will  now  be  seen  whether  I 
violated  good  taste  and  gentlemanly  feeling.  It  is  now, 
however,  my  imperative  duty  to  refer  to  a matter  which 
I approach  with  extreme  regret,  as  I have  long  preferred 
remaining  myself  subject  to  a load  of  unmerited  calumny, 
rather  than  reveal  circumstances  discreditable  to  an  im- 
portant officer  of  the  College.  The  relations  which  exist 
between  me  and  the  Vice-President  have,  however,  been 
so  pertinaciously  dragged  forward  as  an  accusation 
against  me,  that  I feel  myself  compelled  to  break  the 
silence  I have  hitherto  carefully  observed. 
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Letter  to  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Editor  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Dr.  Boole,  who  is  a near  family 
Examiner-  connexion  of  the  Vice-President,  and  is  in  the  most  in- 

timato  and  continual  intercourse  with  him.  The  Pro- 

Sir  fessor’s  letter,  while  accusing  mo  of  tyranny,  falsehood, 
gU,^’c  and  neglect  of  duty,  is  an  elaborate  eulogium  on  the 
‘ ' Vice-President,  whom  he  describes  as  “an  honorable 

man  and  a most  conscientious  public  servant.”  This  im- 
prudent panegyric  by  the  Professor  upon  his  relative, 
the  Vice-President,  forces  me  to  relate  one  or  two  facts 
to  show  whether  Dr.  Ryall  has  acted  as  an  honorable 
and  conscientious  man  towards  me. 

It  had  been  found  that  on  many  points  the  language 
of  the  College  Statutes,  just  as  occurs  with  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, allowed  of  doubt,  as  to  their  legal  meaning. 
Such  matters  were  often  discussed,  and  just  as  often  in 
Belfast  and  Galway  as  in  Cork.  Some  regarded  the 
powers  of  the  President.  Several  Professors  interpreted 
Statutes  in  a sense  to  limit  those  powers  very  much.  I 
often  stated  that  I should  be  very  glad  if  the  Professors’ 
views  were  adopted,  because,  thereby,  the  President 
should  be  freed  from  responsibility.  I also  often  ex- 
pressed my  perfect  readiness  to  join  in  any  represen- 
tation to  have  the  doubts  authoritatively  removed.  But 
my  instructions  were,  that  the  Statutes  meant  differ- 
ently, and  it  would  be  my  duty  to  act  on  my  instructions, 
if  any  practical  occasion  occurred. 

The  usual  day  for  meetings  of  the  College  Council  is 
Tuesday,  and  the  hour  is  three  o’clock,  p.m.  By  a fun- 
damental bye-law  of  Council  no  business  beyond  the 
routine  proceedings  of  the  College  can  be  transacted  by 
the  Council  without  a week’s  notice  being  previously 
given.  On  Tuesday,  1st  March,  1853,  the  Council  met, 
transacted  the  ordinary  business,  and  adjourned  without 
any  Dotice  of  special  business  being  given  or  any  pro- 
posed meeting  being  referred  to.  I was  in  Dublin  at 
the  time  on  public  educational  business,  but  the  Regis- 
trar wrote  to  me  that  all  routine  business  had  been 
done,  and  that  nothing  had  occurred  requiring  remark. 
On  Thursday,  3rd  of  March,  the  Vice-President  gave 
orders  to  the  Registrar,  about  one  o’clock,  to  call  a spe- 
cial meeting  of  Council  for  five  o’clock,  on  that  evening, 
to  “consider  the  general  administration  of  the  College.” 
As  another  member  of  Council,  besides  myself,  was 
absent,  there  were  only  in  the  College  the  four  members 
of  Council  required  for  a quorum  ; but  at  five  o’clock 
these  four  gentlemen  met,  the  Vice-President  presiding, 
and  a ready  prepared  Memorial  of  seventeen  folio  pages 
of  manuscript  was  read,  addressed  to  the  Queen,  and 
accusing  the  President  of  abuse  of  power  and  neglect  of 
duty.  The  meeting  lasted  scarcely  half  an  hour.  The 
Memorial  Avas  adopted  unanimously  by  the  four  gentle- 
men. The  Vice-President,  as  Chairman,  confirmed  the 
proceedings ; and  after  the  meeting  broke  up,  the  sum- 
mons to  me  to  attend  the  meeting  of  Council  to  consider 
the  general  administration  of  the  College,  was  sent  to 
the  Post  Office.  But  more — the  Vice-President,  Avith  the 
three  Professors  assisting,  without  having  even  the 
decency  to  wait  until  the  Memorial  could  have  reached 
the  august  personage  to  whom  it  Avas  nominally  directed, 
caused,  several  hundred  copies  of  it  to  be  printed,  and 
circulated  them  among  the  Members  of  Government 
and  of  Parliament,  through  the  public  in  Cork,  London, 
and  Dublin,  and  sent  them  to  the  newspapers,  by  a 
number  of  Avhich  it  Avas  reprinted  and  circulated  still 
further.  I need  not  refer  to  the  amount  of  attention 
which  that  Memorial  excited  at  the  time,  and  the  amount 
of  public  censure  thrown  upon  me  for  my  supposed  con- 
duct. I do  not  blame  the  press  or  the  public.  They 
could  not  imagine  that  a document  emanating  from  the 
Council  of  a College,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Vice- 
President,  addressed  to  the  Queen,  and  impeaching  the 
conduct  of  the  President,  could  be,  as  it  Avas,  a tissue  of 
misstatements  and  exaggerations ; that  the  facts  were 
falsified;  my  letters  garbled  and  misquoted;  my  opinions 
misrepresented  ; and  that  this  Memorial  Avas  prepared 
behind  my  back,  and  adopted  when  I Avas  purposely 
kept  out  of  the  way,  and  at  a meeting  designedly  held 
at  an  unusual  hour,  on  an  unusual  day,  without  any 
regard  to  the  notice  required  by  laAV  for  special  business, 


and  when  it  was  known  that  the  Registrar  had  xvritten  Letter  to 

to  me  that  nothing  had  occurred  at  the  previous  Council 

that  could  require  my  presence  at  the  College.  Examiner. 

In  this  secret  combination  the  Vice-President  was  the  

ringleader  and  the  chief.  I leave  it  to  be  judged  Avhether  Sir 
his  conduct  was  that  of  an  honorable  man  and  a most  F 
conscientious  public  officer. 

I found  that  the  representations  of  that  Memorial  were 
considered  by  the  authorities  to  be  unworthy  even  of  a 
reply.  The  only  question  was  as  to  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  Vice-President  and  his  associates.  I was  most 
anxious  to  preserve  the  repose  of  the  College,  and  I kept 
silence  under  the  flood  of  censure,  which  by  the  public 
was  poured  upon  me.  I was  aware  that  the  transaction 
had  been  kept  as  secret  from  the  general  Body  of  the 
Professors  as  it  had  been  from  me,  and  the  great  majority 
of  those  gentlemen  personally  assured  me  of  their  strong 
disapproA’al  of  such  proceedings.  I hoped  that  these  per- 
sonal feelings  would  die  aivay,  but  I was  deceived.  I 
subsequently  consented  to  consider  as  cancelled  and  for- 
gotten the  evidences  of  Dr.  Ryall’3  misconduct,  on  the 
distinct  and  positive  understanding  from  him,  that  he 
would  do  his  duty  and  co-operate  Avith  me  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  College.  That  understanding  he  has  con- 
stantly and  flagrantly  violated,  and  I am,  therefore, 
compelled  thus  to  refer  to  those  sad  facts,  that  it  may  be 
judged  if  he  has  acted  as  an  honorable  and  conscien- 
tious man  towards  me. 

One  other  example  will  suffice.  In  the  beginning  of 
last  June  (1856)  Dr.  Bullen,  having  from  inadvertent 
misconstruction  of  a Statute,  disobeyed  the  instructions 
of  the  College  Council,  that  Body  reported  him  to  me  in 
order  that  I should  bring  his  refusal  before  the  Govern- 
ment. I stated  to  the  Council  that  on  a former  occasion, 
when  I had  remonstrated  Avith  a Professor  for  neglect  of 
duty,  I had  been  slanderously  attacked  in  the  news- 
papers, and  gross  misrepresentations  of  my  conduct  were 
printed  and  circulated  in  Cork  and  Dublin,  to  which  my 
official  position  did  not  allow  me  to  give  any  public 
reply.  I said,  therefore,  that  I would  not  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  Dr.  Bullen’s  case  unless  the  College  Council 
passed  a formal  resolution  calling  on  me  to  act,  so  as  to 
prove  absolutely  that  there  was  no  personal  difference 
between  Dr.  Bullen  and  myself.  The  Vice-President 
very  strongly  opposed  my  being  so  protected,  but  the 
other  members  of  Council  considered  it  only  fair,  and 
the  required  resolution  was  passed.  The  Vice-President, 
however,  resisted  it  to  the  last,  and  then  claimed  to 
enter  on  the  minutes  of  the  Council  a protest  against  the 
resolution,  which  was  accordingly  entered. 

Within  a day  or  two  there  appeared  in  the  Corlc  Con- 
stitution (a  journal  too  respectable  to  insert  such  without 
reasonable  authority),  a paragraph  stating  that  I had  a 
personal  difference  with  a Professor.  T h e DublinEveniruf 
Mail  thereupon  published  a A'iolent  and  slanderous 
article,  accusing  me  of  quarrelling  with  and  persecuting 
the  Professors,  and  referring  to  Dr.  Bullen’s  case  in  proof 
Dr.  Ryall,  the  Vice-President  of  the  College,  went  to 
the  Cork  Daily  Reporter  office,  and  read  there  this  slan- 
derous attack  on  me,  and  it  was  duly  reprinted  in  the 
next  day’s  issue  of  that  newspaper.  If  Dr.  Ryall,  when 
he  was  in  this  newspaper  office  (aud  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished by  authority  which  he  cannot  presume  to  deny), 
if  he  had  said,  “ I know  that  to  be  totally  false ; the 
President  has  only  acted  at  the  request  of  the  College 
Council,  and  I endeavoured  to  prevent  his  having  the 
benefit  of  a resolution  of  Council  to  protect  him  from 
attacks  like  this ; ” if  he  had  said  that,  would  the  Cork 
Daily  Reporter  have  reprinted  this  libel  in  their  next 
day’s  paper  without  any  remark  ? But  Dr.  Ryall  kept 
silence  at  least. 

I leave  it  to  be  judged  if  such  conduct  towards  the 
President  of  the  College  Avas  that  of  an  honorable  man, 
and  a most  conscientious  public  officer. 

The  Professor  makes  some  vague  references  to  charges 
of  various  kinds  which  might  be  brought  fonvard.  I 
beg  of  him  to  prepare  a statement  of  them  and  submit 
them  to  the  proper  Authority  without  delay.  He  may 
either  address  his  statement  officially  to  me,  asPresident, 
or  to  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  or  to  the  Government, 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


Letter  to  I pledge  myself  that  I shall  recommend  an  immediate 
Editor  an(j  careful  inquiry  into  all  that  he  may  bring  forward. 

Emikb.  But  if  he  does  not  do  so,  or  if  having  [.done  so  he  is 

unable  to  substantiate  the  charges  he  brings  against 

Sir  his  colleagues,  he  must  be  content  to  suffer  the  impu- 
ifa  ft  tation  of  having,  by  anonymous  accusations,  sought  to 
' ’’  ' destroy  the  character  of  those  whom  it  was  his  duty  to 

support. 

In  some  comments  which  have  appeared  upon  the 
Professor’s  letter,  it  has  been  said  that  he  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  general  Body  of  the  Professors,  and  that 
those  gentlemen  hold  opinions  similar  to  his  as  to  my 
conduct.  I feel  authorized,  formally,  to  declare  that  such 
insinuation  is  totally  groundless.  My  official  position  as 
President  necessarily  renders  me  the  channel  of  any 
formal  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Professors 
perform  their  duties.  Since  the  College  opened,  three 
or  four  cases  have  occurred  in  which  it  has  been  my 
unpleasant  duty  to  censure  or  remonstrate  with  Pro- 
fessors. In  every  one  of  these  cases  I have  done  so  at 
the  positive  application,  either  of  the  College  Council, 
or  of  the  parents  of  the  students  whose  interests  the 
Professor  had  neglected.  My  relations  with  the  entire 
Body  of  the  Professors,  excepting  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  Memorial  proceedings,  and  the  writer  of 
the  letter  himself,  have  been,  and  are,  of  the  most  cor- 
dial and  friendly  nature.  I have  received  from  th  e Body 
of  Professors  the  most  zealous  and  efficient  co-operation 
in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  College ; and  those 
gentlemen  have  always  expressed  themselves  pleased 
with  my  exertions  to  provide  for  their  official  wants, 
and  to  facilitate,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  the  dis- 
charge of  their  important  duties.  And  in  the  many 
anxious  moments  I have  had  in  connexion  with  the 
Queen’s  College,  I have  always  been  sustained  by  the 
assurance  that  I possessed  the  sympathy  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  great  Body  of  the  Professors. 

One  remark  more  will  close  this  disagreeable  duty. 
The  Professor  declares  the  College  unsuccessful  and 
incapable  of  being  successful  owing  to  my  maladminis- 
tration. I regard  not  his  attacks,  as  to  myself,  but  I 
must  protest  against  his  slanders  on  his  brother  Profes- 
sors. His  statement  is  untrue,  and  he  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  its  untruth.  The  only  department  of  the  College  in 
which  students  have  been  found  to  fail,  is  that  of  which 
he  has  charge.  The  only  branch  of  instruction,  the  de- 
fects in  which  have  drawn  upon  the  College  formal 
notice  and  censure  is  that  of  which  he  is  Professor. 
The  untiring  exertions,  the  enlightened  zeal,  the  talents, 
and  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  the  Body  of  Profes- 
sors, have  secured  to  the  Cork  College  that  success, 
beyond  either  of  the  other  Queen’s  Colleges,  which  it 
will  be  my  pleasing  duty  before  long  publicly  to  demon- 
strate ; and  I would  advise  the  Professor,  that  when  he 
calls  attention  to  my  conduct,  and  prepares  the  impeach- 
ment of  my  acts,  he  should,  at  the  same  time,  give  his 
attention  to  those  points  in  which  he  has  been  already, 
although  unofficially,  advised,  that  his  performance  of 
duty  will  require  improvement. 

Hoping  you  will  excuse  the  length  to  which  I have 
been  obliged  to  occupy  your  paper,  I remain,  Sir,  yours, 
Robert  Kane. 


XLY. — Letter  from  Professor  Boole,  l.l.d., 
published  in  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter  of  Thurs- 
day, November  27th,  1856. 

[Referred  to  at  page  172.] 

Sir  R.  Kane  and  Professor  Boole. 

' to  THK  EDIT0R  0F  the  daily  reporter. 

op  Cork  SIKj — I must  again  solicit  your  indulgence,  and  that 

Reporter.  of  the  readers  of  the  Daily  Reporter,  while  I offer  a few 

comments  upon  the  letter  of  Sir  Kobert  Kane,  which 

Professor  appeared  in  your  columns  of  the  20th  instant.  I do 
this  with  a fixed  intention  not  to  carry  the  discussion 


further  at  this  time,  than  seems  to  me  absolutely  neces-  Letter  to 
sary  for  the  present  interests  of  truth,  as  well  as,  I o^E'TOft 
firmly  believe,  for  the  future  and  permanent  interests  daS? 
of  public  education  in  this  country.  I do  it,  also,  with  Reporter, 
a full  determination  not  to  renew  the  discussion  under  - 
any  circumstances,  unless  it  be — and  I hope  that  the  Book°T 
opportunity  will  be  afforded — before  a Commission  ap-  ll.d.' 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  past  government  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Queen’s  College. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  my  letter  to  which  Sir  Robert 
Kane’s  is  a professed  reply,  was  an  anonymous  one.  I 
trust,  however,  that  I may  claim  to  have  been  free  from 
any  desire  to  avoid  the  responsibilities  of  authorship. 

My  name,  with  instructions  which  you  will  perfectly 
well  remember,  accompanied  my  letter  when  enclosed 
to  yourself;  it  was  communicated  to  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  day  on  which  the 
letter  appeared  in  print ; it  was  announced  to  my  col- 
leagues, with  an  offer  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  a few 
days  afterwards. 

Trusting  that  this  explanation,  which  I have  thought 
it  needful  to  offer  in  limine,  will  remove  any  impression 
that  I have  sought  to  shelter  myself  under  a veil  of  se- 
cresy,  I will  proceed  to  examine  the  most  important  of 
the  statements  which  Sir  Robert  Kane  has  made  in 
reply  to  what  I had  advanced.  I hog  very  distinctly  to 
say,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  his  letter  upon 
which  I do  not  feel  called  upon  to  offer  any  remarks 
whatever ; and  I think  myself  at  liberty  thus  to  pass 
them  by  for  two  reasons — 1st.  Because  those  portions 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  written  simply  witli  a view 
to  divert  attention  from  the  main  object  of  complaint. 

2ndly.  Because  they  refer  to  transactions  (the  Memorial 
of  the  Council  against  Sir  R.  Kane,  Ac.)  with  which  I 
had  no  personal  connexion.  At  the  same  time,  I avow 
my  belief,  that  a full  and  true  account  of  those  transac- 
tions would  place  them  in  a light  the  reverse  of  that  in 
which  they  have  been  made  to  appear.  I confin  e myself 
to  the  questions  with  which  lam  myself  concerned,  be- 
lieving that  I shall  he  able  to  show,  not  only  that  the 
allegations  which  I made  have  not  been  shaken  in  any 
degree,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  those  points  which 
are  of  greatest  weight  and  moment,  the  case  had  been 
understated.  I would  entreat  those  who  may  follow  the 
course  of  my  observations  to  dismiss  from  their  minds 
all  prejudice;  to  consider  the  question  of  accuracy  of 
statement  and  recollection  between  myself  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Kane,  as  impoi-tant  chiefly  in  its  relation  to  a pub- 
lic end  ; and  above  all,  to  remember,  that,  in  Institutions 
as  well  as  in  States,  critical  periods  will  arrive  when 
wounds  must  be  exposed,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
healed.  When  other  questions  have  been  disposed  of, 
there  will  remain  one  affecting  my  professional  charac- 
ter, upon  which  I may,  without  impropriety,  ask  permis- 
sion to  say  a few  words. 

Sir  Robert  Kane’s  account  of  my  first  charge  against 
him  is  in  these  words,  “That  I attempted  to  force  a 
Professor  to  resign  because  he  did  not  wish  to  deliver 
public  lectures.” 

I do  not  think  that  my  words  bore  precisely  this 
construction.  My  object  was  defence,  not  aggression. 

Let  this  pass,  however,  and  let  Sir  Robert  Kane's  own 
account  of  the  transaction  be  compared  with  mine.  He 
did,  to  adopt  his  own  expression,  “advise”  Mr.  Connel- 
lan  to  deliver  public  lectures.  He  does  not  deny  that 
he  did  this  without  the  knowledge  of  the  College  Coun- 
cil, and  in  a distant  part  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Connel- 
lan  did  send  in  a letter  of  resignation,  and  then  Sir 
Robert  Kane  “saw  with  surprise  that  he  referred  to  his 
liability  to  deliver  public  lectures  as  the  ground  of  his 
resignation.”  Sir  Robert  Kane  does  not,  however,  state 
that  he  took  measures  to  undeceive  Mr.  Connellan. 

That  task  was  performed  by  two  Professors.  I will  not 
pursue  the  story.  If  there  is  any  difference  between 
Sir  Robert  Kane’s  account  and  mine  it  turns  upon  the 
words  “ require”  and  “ advise.”  I am  perfectly  willing 
to  withdraw  the  former  and  adopt  the  latter  term, 
though  I cannot  consent  to  forego  my  conviction  which 
of  the  two  is  the  more  accordant  with  the  sequel  of  the 
story. 
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Letter  to  After  careful  examination  I am  not  able  to  perceive 
Editor  that  the  letter,  still  less  the  spirit,  of  my  observations 
of  Cork  Up0n  g;r  Robert  Kane’s  account  of  the  duties  which  he 
Beforter.  had  discharged,  in  his  late  visit  to  Cork,  has  been  met. 

His  words  were,  “ Having  arrived  in  Cork,  I discharged 

Professor  aq  f]le  duties  belonging  to  my  office,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Session.  I inspected  all  the  departments.  I 
consulted  with,  and  received  the  Report  of  every  Pro- 
fessor,” &c.  I founded  my  contradiction  of  this  state- 
ment, 1st,  upon  the  personal  recollection  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert Kane  had  not  in  anyway  consulted  with  me  during 
his  stay ; 2ndly,  upon  the  explicit  assurance  of  two  Pro- 
fessors, the  only  ones  with  whom  I conversed,  that  they 
were  in  the  same  condition.  I would  not,  however, 
have  contradicted  the  letter  of  the  statement,  if  I had 
had  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  true  in  spirit.  Sir 
Robert  Kane  now  states  that  he  had  received  a Report 
from  me.  Since  the  opening  of  the  present  Session  I 
neither  sent  in  a Report,  nor  had  any  communication 
with  any  of  the  College  officers,  on  the  subject  of  the 
“ books,”  or  “ lecture-room  fittings,”  required  in  my  de- 
partment, until  after  the  President’s  return  to  Dublin. 
True  it  is,  that,  some  six  months  ago,  I sent  to  the  Re- 
gistrar of  the  College  a list  of  needful  fitments  and 
repairs,  in  reply  to  a circular  letter  addressed  to  me  by 
the  Registrar,  “ as  directed  by  the  President but  I must 
beg  leave  to  observe,  that  I had  come  to  regard  the  whole 
of  this  transaction  as  merely  an  annual  ceremony.  For 
years  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  replying 
to  such  applications,  but  have  never,  since  the  first  year 
or  two  of  the  existence  of  the  College,  had  reason  to  think 
that  my  applications  received  any  attention  whatever. 

I will  pass  over  the  subject  of  the  cleanliness  of  the 
College,  with  the  simple  observation  that  my  recollec- 
tion both  of  my  own  impressions  on  this  point,  and  of 
those  of  others,  is  clear  and  positive.  Perhaps  the  sub- 
ject of  cleanliness  is  one  upon  which  it  was  intended 
that  a wide  diversity  of  opinion  should  exist. 

What  I said  on  the  subject  of  the  existence  of  a most 
unfortunate  family  in  charge  of  the  College,  and  of  dis- 
orders thence  arising,  Sir  Robert  Kane  does  not  even 
attempt  to  meet.  He  refers  to  an  individual,  and  to  a 
petition  signed  in  favor  of  that  individual.  I spoke 
of  a family  which  had  ceased  to  reside  in  the  College 
before  that  petition  was  prepared.  I will  now  add,  that 
not  only  disorders  did  exist,  but  that,  should  the  official 
transactions  connected  with  their  removal  ever  be  in- 
quired into,  they  would  serve,  beyond  all  that  I could 
say,  to  demonstrate  the  evils  of  that  system  of  delegated 
government,  which  it  was  my  object  to  expose. 

I pass  to  another  subject.  Sir  Robert  Kane  remarks 
that  I am  a “ near  family  connexion  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  in  the  most  intimate  and  continual  intercourse 
with  him.”  Upon  the  propriety  of  this  allusion  I have 
no  observations  to  make,  but  as  it  is  more  than  once  re- 
peated in  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  letter,  I feel  called  upon  to 
speak  as  to  the  matter  of  fact.  Upon  questions  relating 
to  the  College,  Dr.  Ryall  and  I have,  for  nearly  two 
years,  had  scarcely  any  intercourse.  Of  my  letter  in 
his  defence  he  knew  nothing  until  he  saw  it  in  print. 
Sir  Robert  Kane  terms  that  letter  “an  elaborate  eulo- 
gium  on  the  Vice-President,”  “ an  imprudent  panegyric 
on  his  relative.”  I do  not  think  that  any  other  person 
has  taken  this  view  of  it.  I spoke  of  Dr.  Ryall  as  “ an 
honorable  man,  and  most  conscientious  public  servant.” 
Sir  Robert  Kane  has  twice  quoted  these  words,  and  it 
has  appeared  to  me  (I  trust  I am  mistaken),  that  he 
dwells  upon  them  as  if  they  conveyed  a personal  affront 
to  himself.  But  I think  that,  if  Sir  Robert  Kane  will 
re-peruse  my  letter  with  impartiality,  he  will  perceive 
that,  though  I have  expressed  feelings  which  are  very 
natural  to  one  entertaining  the  convictions  which  I do, 
there  is  no  covert  insinuation  of  any  kind.  My  charges 
against  himself  are  perfectly  direct  and  plain.  I hope 
that  he  will  permit  me  to  repeat  with  emphasis  my  eu- 
logium,  and  to  add  that  I trust  that  the  character  of  an 
“honorable  man,  and  most  conscientious  public  ser- 
vant,” is  not.so  rare  in  Ireland,  as  to  make  that  eulogium 
appear  “ elaborate.” 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject  I beg  leave  to 


direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  not  one  of  the  charges  Letter  to 
which  I felt  it  my  duty  to  make  against  my  official  supe- 
rior  was  gratuitous.  They  were  singly  and  severally  daily 
called  for.  Some  of  them  were  in  defence  of  those  upon  Reporter. 
whom,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  imputations  had  been  indi-  p^~or 
rectly  cast — others  were  in  contradiction  of  statements  Boole 
which  I believed  to  be  untrue.  I have  said  that  I felt  ll.d. 
it  my  duty  to  make  those  charges.  Doubtless  the  ques- 
tion of  implied  responsibility  in  cases  like  this  will  pre- 
sent itself  very  differently  to  different  minds.  I know 
that  very  good  men  think,  and  I have  often  heard  the 
Opinion  expressed,  that  in  situations  like  that  which  I 
occupy,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  more  than  to  keep  one’s 
self  free  from  any  active  participation  in  what  is  wrong. 

I sincerely  respect  some  who  hold  this  view,  but  I can- 
not accept  it  for  myself. 

But  I must  now  pass  on  to  some  other  portions  of  Sir 
Robert  Kane’s  letter.  He  represents  me  as  slandering 
my  brother  Professors.  I am  sure  there  is  not  one  word 
in  my  letter  which  bears  any  such  construction.  “ The 
Professor,”  he  says,  “ represents  the  College  as  unsuc- 
cessful, and  as  incapable  of  being  successful,  owing  to 
my  maladministration.  I regard  not  his  attacks  on 
myself,  but  I must  protest  against  his  slanders  on  his 
brother  Professors.”  Sir  Robert  Kane  reasons  in  a 
manner  which  is  certainly,  if  he  will  permit  me  to  say 
so,  very  inconsequential.  If,  indeed,  I did  attribute  the 
ill-success  of  the  College  to  his  maladministration,  this 
would  rather  be  an  apology  for  my  colleagues  than  a 
slander  upon  them.  1 fear,  however,  that  when  the 
above  passage  is  compared  with  one  which  almost  im- 
mediately follows,  and  which  records  “the  untiring 
exertions,  the  enlightened  zeal,  the  talents  and  the 
harmonious  co-operation  of  the  Professors” — one  express 
exception  being  made — it  may  be  thought  that  Sir 
Robert  Kane  does  not  sufficiently  conceal  a well-known 
artifice  of  the  rhetor  which  Aristotle  has  very  happily 
described.  I ask  pardon  for  a digression  for  which 
I feel  that  the  subject  is  entirely  too  serious,  and  pro- 
ceed to  observe  that  I never  represented  Sir  Robert 
Kane’s  maladministration  of  the  College  as  the  only 
cause  of  its  want  of  greater  success.  But,  as  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  by  Sir  Robert  Kane  himself,  I will 
not  now  shrink  from  declaring  that  I think  it  has  been 
a very  important  cause.  The  time,  thought,  and  energy, 
that  have  been  expended  in  quarrels  between  him  and 
theProfessors — in  enforcing  Presidential  rights  SirRobert 
Kane  would  perhaps  say,  in  resisting  despotism  and 
oppression,  others  might  say ; but  I prefer  an  unexcep- 
tionable word  and  say,  quarrels — the  time,  thought,  and 
energy  thus  expended  would  have  sufficed  to  establish 
the  College  in  a far  higher  and  securer  position  than  it 
now  occupies.  Add  to  this  the  loss  of  esprit  cle  corps, 
of  proper  Academic  feeling,  of  united,  cordial,  and  gene- 
rous supervision  over  discipline  and  morals,  and  the 
amount  of  injury  for  which  Sir  Robert  Kane  is,  in  my 
opinion,  in  a very  serious  degree  accountable,  cannot  be 
esteemed  slight. 

The  one  person  who  is  excepted  from  all  share  in 
that  meed  of  honeyed  praise  which  Sir  Robert  Kane 
bestows  upon  the  body  of  Professors  is,  as  I need  scarcely 
observe,  myself.  I can,  without  difficulty,  pardon  my 
exclusion,  but  I cannot,  without  injustice  to  my  position, 
and  positive  injury  to  the  students  whom  I instruct, 
pass  unnoticed  the  language  in  which  Sir  Robert  Kane 
has  thought  proper  to  attack  my  professional  character. 

I will  quote  his  own  words  : “ The  Professor  terminates 
his  letter  with  a pathetic  period,  saying,  ‘I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  personal  consequences 
which  this  step  may  entail  upon  myself ; but  I am  pre- 
pared, calmly,  to  meet  them.’  I fully  appreciate  the 
stoical  fortitude  with  which  the  Professor  awaits  conse- 
quences which  he  perfectly  well  knows  will  never 
arrive  ; as  he  will  recollect  how,  notwithstanding  fully 
equal  impropriety  of  conduct  in  regard  to  me  ou  former 
occasions,  yet,  at  a time  when  his  neglect  of  Professorial 
duty  had  seriously  compromised  the  interests  of  our 
students  and  the  character  of  the  College,  I interposed 
to  prevent  an  official  reference,  and  saved  him  the  mor- 
tification of  formal  censure.”  Again,  “ The  only  depart- 
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ment  of  the  College  in  which  students  have  been  found 
to  fail  is  that  of  which  he  has  charge.  The  only  branch 
of  instruction,  the  defects  of  which  have  drawn  dowu 
upon  the  College  formal  notice  and  censure  is  that  of 
which  he  is  Professor ; and  I would  advise  the  Professor, 
that  when  he  calls  attention  to  my  conduct  and  prepares 
the  impeachment  of  my  acts,  he  should  at  the  same  time 
give  his  attention  to  those  points  in  which  lie  has  been 
already,  although  unofficially,  advised,  that  his  perform- 
ance of  duty  will  require  improvement.” 

It  was  some  time  after  I had  read  these  passages 
before  I could  imagine  upon  what  basis  of  fact  Sir 
Robert  Kane  had  built  up  this  calumny— for  a calumny 
I felt  it  to  be.  At  length  I remembered  the  following 
circumstance : — Sir  RobertKane,some  time  ago,  directed 
my  attention  to  a letter  from  Colonel  Portlock,  the 
o-overnor  of  Woolwich  Academy,  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  a student  of  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  who  had  ob- 
tained, by  examination,  a cadetship  or  some  similar 
appointment  there,  was  defective  in  hi3  Mathematical 
knowledge.  I immediately  referred  Sir  Robert  Kane 
to  my  report  of  the  last  Sessional  Examination  at  which 
the  student  in  question  had  presented  himself,  and 
showed  him  that  the  mark  which  I had  then  attached 
to  his  name  was  the  lowest  that  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  give — a mark  which,  as  the  printed  form  of  the 
Report  declares,  indicates  disqualification,  i.e.  the  loss  of 
College  standing.  I showed  him,  by  further  reference, 
that  the  student  had  only  saved  liis  position  in  College 
by  a Supplemental  Examination,  for  which  he  read,  I 
believe,  with  a private  tutor.  The  documents  I suppose 
are  still  in  the  Registrar’s  office.  I have  a clear  and 
positive  recollection  of  what  Sir  Robert  Kane  then 
said.  “I  will  write,’’  he  replied,  “to  Colonel  Portlock, 

and  show  him  that  Mr. is  not  to  be  considered 

as  a sample  of  the  teaching  of  the  College.” 

I conceive  that  it  must  be  to  this  circumstance  that  Sir 
Robert  Kane  alludes,  because  I can  remember  absolutely 
no  other  which  could  possibly  form  the  basis  of  an  accu- 
sation against  me,  unless  it  be,  as  a colleague  has  suggested 
to  me,  that  the  ground  of  the  charge  of  neglect  of  Profes- 
sorial duty  is  that  I,  some  years  ago,  mistook  a day  of 
Examination  for  one  of  lecture  and  went  to  the  College 
at  a late  hour.  In  either  case,  I am  at  a loss  to  con- 
ceive what  Sir  Robert  Kane  can  allude  to  when  he 
speaks  of  his  having  “ interposed  to  prevent  an  official 
reference  and  save  him  the  mortification  of  public  cen- 

I enclose  for  your  inspection  a copy  of  a list  which  I 
have  obtained  from  Dr.  Ball,  of  all  the  Honors  in  the 
Mathematical  Sciences,  i.e.,  in  Mathematics  and  the 
application  of  Mathematics  to  NaturalPhilosophy, gained 
by  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  the  Examinations 
conducted  in  the  Queen’s  University  in  successive  years. 
It  appears  from  that  list  that  out  of  a total  of  thirteen 
such  Honors,  seven  have  been  gained  by  the  students  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cork.  In  analyzing  the  list  I find  that 
of  nine  Honors  gained  in  my  own  special  department  ot 
Mathematics,  five  have  been  gained  by  students  of 
Queen’s  College,  Cork.  They  may  be  distributed  as 

follows  : viz.,  to  Cork,  two  first  class,  two  second  class, 

and  one  third  class  Honor;  to  Belfast,  two  first  class  and 
one  second  class  Honor;  and  to  Galway,  one  second  class 
Honor.  The  list  includes  the  present  year,  in  which  it 
is  well  known  the  Cork  students  failed  in  every  de- 
partment. 

And  yet  Sir  Robert  Kane  holds  me  up  to  public  repre- 
hension as  the  man  who  has  neglected  his  duties — who 
ha3  brought  disgrace  upon  the  College.  To  himself  I 
will  address  but  one  observation  upon  the  subject.  It 
he  should  ever  be  able  to  read  such  an  attack  upon 
himself  with  as  perfect  a calmness,  founded,  I will 
not  shrink  from  saying  it,  upon  conscious  rectitude,  as 
that  with  which  I have  read  his  attack  upon  me,  he  will 
understand  somethingwhich  in  his  present  frame  ot  mind 
he  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  understanding. 

Sir  Robert  Kane  brings  against  me  a charge  of  iully 
equal  impropriety  of  conduct’’  in  regard  to  him  on  a 
former  occasion.  To  this  I find  it  difficult  to  reply,  as 
it  involves  the  assumption  that  I am  acting  with  impro- 


priety now.  In  its  plainly  intended  meaning  I beg  Letter  to 
leave  to  give  to  it  an  emphatic  denial.  Sir  Robert  Editor 
Kane  further  accuses  me  of  making  “ vague  references,”  °da10^K 
and  begs  me  to  prepare  a statement  of  them,  and  submit  Rei-orter. 
them  to  the  proper  Authority  without  delay.  He  adds,  — — 

“ If  he  does  not  do  so,  or  if  having  done  so,  he  is  unable  ;“0“caor 
to  substantiate  the  charges  he  brings  against  his  col-  ll.d.’ 
leagues,  he  must  be  content  to  suffer  the  imputation  of 
having,  by  anonymous  accusations,  sought  to  destroy 
the  character  of  those  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  support.” 

I have,  as  I have  already  said,  made  no  charges  against 
my  colleagues.  But  as  touching  the  question  of  an 
appeal  to  authority,  I will  take  the  opportunity  of  stat- 
ing plainly  what  my  views  of  my  present  position  and 
duties  are.  As  a Professor,  I think  myself  bound  to 
teach  my  class  to  the  best  of  my  ability ; to  preserve 
my  Academic  rights  ; to  vindicate  my  professional 
character.  As  a man,  I think  myself  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  defend,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  those  who  are 
wronged  or  oppressed.  The  latter  is  a duty  for  which 
they  who  feel  it  to  be  such  have  had  abundant  occasion 
for  exercise  in  the  Queen’s  College.  In  both  characters  I 
am  bound  to  keep  myself  free,  by  public  protest  if  the 
need  be  extreme,  from  any  connexion  with  things 
which  I morally  disapprove.  But  I am  not  bound  to  do 
more.  It  is  for  the  Government  to  inquire,  if  they 
think  that  sufficient  ground  for  Inquiry  exists,  into  the 
state  of  the  College,  and  into  the  causes  of  that  state. 

I will  add,  that  I think  that  the  Government  will  not 
discharge  its  duties  if  it  does  not  institute  such  an 
\ Inquiry.  I should  say  this  if  I were  sure  that  the 
Inquiry  would  lead  to  my  own  separation  from  the 
College.  For  even  the  system  which  prevails  might, 
perhaps,  be  less  productive  of  evil — certainly  it  would 
of  public  scandal — if  it  were  entirely  conducted  by  men 
who  thoroughly  approved  of  it,  or  steadily  acquiesced 
in  it. 

Of  Sir  Robert  Kane’s  last  attack  upon  Dr.  Ryall  I 
have  said  nothing.  It  condemns  itself.  In  fact,  in 
inference,  and  in  spirit,  it  is  equally  remote  from  truth, 
from  logic,  and  from  propriety. 

I am  Sir,  yours, 

George  Boole, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 


XLVI. — List,  including  the  Honors  conferred 
in  the  Departments  of  the  Mathematical 
Sciences  at  the  Queen’s  University  Examina- 
tions. 

[Referred  to  at  page  173]. 


1852.  Matiie- 

William  Lupton,  A.B.,  Belfast,  1st  in  Mathematics;  £25.  honors, 

,,  ,,  2nd  in  Natural  Philosophy ; &Ci- 

Medal.  conperre: 

Matthias  O’Keeffe,  A.B.,  Cork,  2nd  in  Mathematics;  £15.  in  the 
,,  „ IstinNat. Philosophy;  £25.  Queens 

,,  ,,  2nd  in  Chemistry ; Medal.  Univer- 


William  Lupton,  A.M.,  Belfast,  In  Mathematical  Course,  £15 
and  Medal. 

John  O’Brien,  A.B.,  Cork,  . 2nd  in  Mathematics;  £10  and 
Medal  ( 1 st  in  Mathematics 
withheld). 

„ „ . 1st  in  Natural  Philosophy; 

£15  and  Medal. 

Richard  Bullen,  A.B.,  Cork,  . 3rd  in  Mathematics;  Medal. 
1854. 

John  O’Brien,  A.M.,  Cork,  . In  Mathematical  Course,  £15 
and  Medal. 

John  Duggan,  A.B.,  Cork,  . 1st  in  Mathematics;  £15  and 
Medal. 

,,  ,,  . 1st  ir.  Natural  Philosophy ; 

£15  and  Medal. 

Edward  Maguire,  A.B.,  Galway,  2nd  in  Mathematics ; £10. 

,,  „ . 2nd  in  Chemistry ; £10. 
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John  Duggan,  A.M.,  Cork, 
E.  T.  Palmer,  A.B.,  Cork, 


1855. 

In  Mathematical  Course,  £15 
and  Medal. 

1st  in  Mathematics;  £15  and 
Medal. 

„ . 1st  in  Natural  Philosophy; 

£15  and  Medal. 

Tosenh  A.  Miller,  A. B.,  Belfast,  2nd  in  Mathematics ; £10. 
Baymond  West,  A.B.,  Galway,  In  Experimental  Physics, 
J £10  and  Medal. 


185G. 


Patrick  Ford,  AM.,  Galway,  . In  Mathematical  Course, £15 
and  Medal. 

Thomas  Sinclair,  A. B.,  Belfast,  In  Mathematics,  £15  and 
Medal. 

A G.  Bartley,  A.B.,  Belfast,  . In  Experimental  Physics, 
£10  and  Medal. 

. 1st  in  Chemistry;  £15  and 
Medal. 


2nd  November,  1856. 


Bobert  Ball. 


XLVII.— Letter  to  Sir  R.  Kane,  from  the  Right  Letter 
Hon.  John  Wynne,  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  professor 
as  to  the  Contents  of  a Communication  from  c^f 
Government  to  Professor  Lane. 

[Keferred  to  at  page  179].  Secretary 

Dublin  Castle.  1st  May,  1852. 

Sir, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  inform 
you,  with  reference  to  the  complaints  made  by  you  of 
inattention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lane,  Professor 
of  Engineering,  that  a communication  has  this  day  been 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lane,  informing  him  that  he  must 
either  obey  the  President  and  Council,  or  else  tender 
his  resignation. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Wtnnb. 

Sir  Robert  Kane,  <fcc.,  &c., 

Queen’s  College,  Cork. 


3 A 
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TABLES  AND  RETURNS. 


Tables  compiled  from  Returns  and  Retokns  furnished  to  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners. 


<md-of  »o?-MATiticm.ATSD  Student,  ExnamG  and 
Attending  the  Queen  s Colleges,  in  each  Session,  since  their  Opening, 

o,rd“^,‘^g^'jKe^oraD“““t“»ofa'>M"™"t™Stndente 
Exterixg  the  Queens  Colleges,  ,n  each  Session,  since  their  Opening,  . 

ni-Tinra  slioimg  the  Number,  and  distinguishing  tie  Eeligious  DenomSation  of  tie  NouimrmiuiATm; 
Students  Ektering  tlo  Queen'.  College!,  in  eacl  Session,  since  their  Opening,  ’ 

sloragtte  Hnmbo,  and  istingui.hing  tie  Eeligious  Denomination  of  tie  MATurcutiTin 
Students  a™,  tie  Queen1!  Colleges,  in  eacl  SesioS,  since  then-  Opening,  “ 

y._Ti»n.  slotting  tie  Namier  and  istm™hing  the  Eelgious  Denomination  of  tfe  Nos-MiTmouuTEn' 
Students  Aim™  the  Queen's  CoHeges,  in  each  Selsion,  since  them  Opening,  ” 

'JLt’T8.  S of  1 KiTMcunaiEt  Students  attending  tie  dueen'T  Cole™,  in  Alia  k 

oS  Alt  rl  il  n'of'  EKGE"nEitiNG,  and  m AGmcunTun n,  in  eacl  Session,  since  them  Opsonic; 
SEri£,J?  Students  obtaining  Degrees  or  Diplomas  in  those  EacSties  or  Coursi,  from 
sLdSTmd  J^TteVSn',  Examinations  (held  subsequent  to  the  dose  of  amh 

■ra_T»nn  shotting  in  eaci  Session,  the  Number  of  MiraicuArim  Aim  Stidents,  distinguisled  according' 
TeSrstancfeS  h^”s  h PST  ’ k A»”i  Number  °f  3*72 

Arts  k fl  r>  tT?  ,ll?r  9PO“"g;  He  Number  of  such  Students 

m .sgsiias  a*  “*  E“ti“s  ** 

^SilgSeDe^rKS™  IC'“  Stud“‘s  a‘todi“g  k “““O’"’  ”d  ”f  Students' 

K'^S.^r,aferr Llw  siud““  •tt"di,g  k l">  *»a  »f  <^'8^  obkkmg  ^ 

T**.* c™  E”“;  -*  * 

S“”ls  “,'“di”s  " A““"'  “d'”f  «*• 

m-T-^^^|^Nnmberof  Non-Min.ioujj.Tnn  Students,  distinguished  into  Non-Mnnicit  and 
^^mion,°shiee  kdr^Openkg”^  ®tudents  Arr,nn,c.  Eacn  Cnass  in  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  each 

A.—From  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 

B — From  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 

C — From  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 


Page 

364-5 

364-5 

364-5 

366-7 

366-7 


yrr  , queens  college,  (jalway, 

V.  Return  showing  the  QuAtmiY  of  Land  attached  to  each  of  the  Colleges ; their  Original  Cost : 'and  the 
Repairs  and  Maintenance,  &c.,  . . . . ’ 

ng  the  Income  and  Expenditure  nfttn  n„OQ»’o  n,A..  n 


Cost  of  their  jaepairs  and  Maintenance,  &c  , ° * ’ 

AVI  Keturns  showmgthe  bw.  and  ExruxnmnG.  of  the  Queen's  Colegea  rinoe  thdr  Opening 
A — Prom  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 

B — From  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 

3CVTT  T,»rr  i Queen’s  College,  Galway,  ] 

the  Queen's^Cono”^1;"1!  ,^-VEIl,IGE  ^us,  and  the  Average  Income  of  the  several  Professors  in 
xvm  -Rptttrv  of  thp  •Nr„m£  ^ Yea,r’  smce  the  Colleges  came  into  full  Operation, 

XIx'-eSJ  riSne^hTiTsuli8'11!!^  4P”IS?“'  “d  o?  the  Existing  Visions  of  the  Queen’s  Coleges,  . 

“S™kg  “ E»st  Compos  Cun  fSc. 


370-1 

370-1 

370-1 

372-8 

372-3 

374-5 

876 

376 

377 

377 

378-9 

378-9 

880-1 

382 

383 

884-5 
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I.— Table  showing  the  Number  of  Matriculated  and  of  Non-Matrioulated  Students 


1853-51. 


1850-51. 


1819-50. 


COLLEGE. 


Belfast, 


Galway, 


■559+1768 


Of  these,  41  at  Bolfast,  34  at  Cork,  and  7 at  Galway 


+ Comprising  1,686 
For  the  number  of  individuals  comprised  iu  the  numbors 


II. Table  showing  the  Number,  and  distinguishing  the  Religious  Denomination  of  the 


In  Belfast  included  under  Non-subscribing  Presbyterians 


Religious  Denomination. 

NUMB 

n of  Matbiculated 

1819-50. 

1850 

51. 

1851-52. 

1852-53. 

1853 

51. 

| | | 

| 

| 

| 1 | s 

I -m  I 

i 1 

S g 

| 

United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 

IS  25  20 

63 

10  21 

8 

39  16  ^ 20  12.  48 

10  20  8 

38  10 

21 

Roman  Catholics,  .... 

4 38  38 

SO 

3 42 

8 

53  5 27  18  50 

3 16  12 

31  2 

24 

General  Assembly  Presbyterians, 

48  1 6 

55 

37  1 

7 

45  24  2 2 28 

18  2 2 

22  20 

1 

Wesleyan  Methodists, 

3 4 - 

7 

1 6 

- 

7-2-2 

1 3 

4 3 

5 

Non-subscribing  Presbyterians,  . 

10  - - 

10 

5 

- 

5 5 5 

2 - - 

Covenanters, 

3 - 

3 

3 “ 

" 

3 - - - - 

_ _ . 

1 

Independents, 

1 1 - 

2 

“ " 

- 

_ i 1 1 

1 

" 

Dissenters, 

- - - 

" - 

- 

_ ; i - i 

Baptists, 

- - " 

- 

- - 

" 

- ■ , - - 1 

I 

" 

Seceders, 

- - “ 

" - 

- - - - - 

1 ” " 

’ 

" 

Society  of  Friends,  .... 

- - - 

- " 

" 

- - - - - 

1 

' " 

Unitarians,* 

- _ - 

- 

- - - - - 

" ' " 

' 

Not  classified 

3 

3 

- 

- 

----- 

" I " - 

Total, 

90  69  64 

223 

59  70 

23 

152  51  53  32  136 

36  | 44  22 

102  41 

51 

HI. — Table  showing  the  Number,  and  distinguishing  the  Religious  Denomination  of  the 


1849-50. 

Religious  Denomination. 

•J 

J 

| 

J 

United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 

15 

4 

- 

Roman  Catholics,  .... 

1 

- 

- 

- 

General  Assembly  Presbyterians, 

62 

- 

Wesleyan  Methodists,- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Non-subscribing  Presbyterians,  . 

14 

- 

- 

- 

Covenanters, 

5 

- 

- 

Independents, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Baptists, 

1 

" 

- 

- 

Seceders, 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Not  classified, 

.3 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

105 

43 

4 

152 

* No  account  kept  of  tbo  Religious  Denomination 
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IV.-Tame  shewing  the  Number,  and  distinguishing  the.Religious  Denomination  of  the 
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Matriculated  Students  Attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  each  Session  since  their  Opening. 


Non-Matriculated  Students  Attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  each  Session  since  their  Opening. 


| 1853-54. 

1854-55. 

1855-56. 

1856-57. 

— 

1857-58. 

— 

Total  sin 

I i 

1 3 

i 

| 

| 

i 

3 

I 

I 

| 

1 

!' 

| 

! 

| 

1 

| 

1 

i 

1 

is 

1 

4 

- 

18 

*- 

9 

- 

17 

*- 

4 

- 

14 

•- 

3 

- 

Ej 

i 

|| 

26 

129 

32 

“X 

1 

" 

8 

7 

“ 

13 

- 

3 

- 

8 

- 

5 

- 

I 

1 

li 

21 

58 

_ 

24 

_ 

" 

- 

25 

- 

32 

- 

- 

- 

27 

_ 

- 

- 

25 

- 

- 

25 

315 

_ 

1 

_ 

“ 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

10 

_ 

_ 

- 

" 

7 

- 

4 

-• 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

7 

_ 

_ 

7 

54 

_ 

_ 

_ 

~ 

4 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

22 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

- 

1 

_ 

_ 

~ 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

" 

1 

5 

- 

- 

- 



1 

~ 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

11 

- 

1 

- 

5 

86 

65 

22 

16 

103 

74 

13 

7 

94 

58 

25 

8 

91 

55 

20 

m 

B 

f608 

f237 

f58 

|908 

b U?n'3VIatricu,atcd  Students  Cork  College, 
uus  column  seo  undor  corresponding  head  in  Table  III. 
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VI. — Table  showing  the  Number  of  Matriculated  Students  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  Arts,  in  Medicine, 
such  Students  obtaining  Degrees  or  Diplomas  in  those  Faculties  or  Courses,  from  the  Queen’s  University  in 


Session. 

At  Belfast  in 

At  Cork  in 

At  Galway  in 

; 5 

lrh 

Medi- 

T„w 

Civil 

Engineer- 

culturo. 

Arts. 

Modi- 

Civil 

Engineer- 

r- 

Arts. 

Medi- 

Law. 

Civil 

Engineer- 

Agri- 

mg. 

. >ng. 

1849-50, 

45 

28 

5 

9 

6 

50 

6 

- 

10 

3 

59 

12 

* 

3 

4 

1850-51, 

76 

20 

10 

10 

7 

59 

30 

3 

15 

7 

50 

8 

4 

7 

5 

1851-52, 

74 

26 

17 

13 

4 

55 

37 

1 

14 

7 

40 

15 

5 

10 

5 

1852-53, f 

54 

29 

15 

7 

3 

44 

43 

5 

17 

5 

39 

18 

6 

10 

5 

1853-54, 

64 

31 

8 

11 

5 

49 

36 

3 

25 

3 

41 

19 

6 

9 

6 

■ 

1854-55, 

63 

39 

7 

7 

3 

43 

49 

4 

25 

3 

42 

13 

7 

9 

7 

1 855-56, 

71 

33 

9 

5 

5 

61 

61 

5 

23 

5 

41 

19 

5 

9 

10 

■ 

1856-57, 

70 

36 

10 

13 

3 

49 

49 

5 

38 

7 

42 

35 

6 

9 

11 

1857-58, 

79 

35 

12 

14 

6 

40 

41 

! 

31 

3 

36 

33 

8 

15 

» Not  actually  conferred  until  March,  1852.  + First  Session  of  Colleges  being  in  full  operation. 


VII. Table  showing,  in  each  Session,  the  Number  of-  Matriculated  Arts  Students,  distinguished  according 

that  have  attended  them  since  their  Opening;  and  the  Number  of  such  Students  obtaining  Degrees 

close  of  each  Session), 


N 

UMBER 

F Matri 

CULATED 

Attending  tho 

Session. 

At  Belfast. 

At  Cork. 

t Gahva 

1 

First- 

Second- 

year. 

Fourth- 

Total. 

First- 

year. 

Second- 

Second- 

Third- 

Fourth- 

TOTAL. 

1849-50, 

45 

- 

- 

45 

50 

- 

" 

50 

59 

- 

- 

- 

59 

1850-51, 

45 

31 

- 

76 

32 

27 

59 

24 

26 

50 

1851-52, 

25 

25 

24 

- 

74 

21 

18 

16 

- 

55 

18 

10 

12 

- 

40 

1852-53,*  . 

17 

14 

15 

8 

54 

16 

8 

12 

8 

44 

16 

10 

10 

3 

39 

1853-54, 

22 

17 

17 

8 

64 

16 

15 

11 

7 

49 

17 

10 

10 

4 

41 

1854-55, 

23 

18 

12 

10 

63 

16 

11 

11 

5 

43 

14 

8 

11 

9 

42 

1855-56, 

26 

18 

16 

11 

71 

33 

9 

10 

9 

61 

16 

9 

9 

7 

41 

1656-57, 

20 

22 

18 

10 

70 

27 

7 

7 

8 

49 

18 

7 

8 

9 

42 

1857-58, 

31 

16 

20 

12 

. 79 

12 

.2 

7 

9 

40 

15 

.8 

6 

7 

36 

Total,  . 

254 

161 

122 

59 

223 

107 

74 

46 

197 

88 

66 

39 

Three  years  complete  the  Course 

» First  Session  of  Faculty  being  in  full  operation. 
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in  Law,  in  Civil  Engineering,  and  in  Agriculture,  in  each  Session  since  their  Opening ; and  the  Number  of 
Ireland,  at  its  Annual  Examinations  (held  subsequent  to  the  close  of  each  Session),  and  since  its  Foundation. 


to  their  standing,  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges  in  Arts  ; the  Number  of  such  Students  of  each  Year’s  standing 
in  Arts,  in  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  at  its  Annual  Examinations  (held  subsequent  to  the 
and  since  its  Foundation. 


t Examination  not  yot  held  for  1858. 


3 B 
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Number  ■ 


Third-yc 


1849- 50, 

1850- 51, 

1851- 52, 


Matriculated 


; Galway. 


Second-  Tliird- 
I year.  year. 


Total. 


1850- 51, 

1851- 52, 


1852- 53, 

1853- 54, 

1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 


Total, 


* First  Session  of  Department  being  in  full  operation. 
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TUI. _ Similar  Table  of  Matriculated  Medical  Students  attending 


X 


* Not  actually  conferred  until  1852. 

IX.— 


* First  Session  of  Faculty  being  in  full  operation. 

. Similar  Table  of  Matriculated  Civil  Engineering  Students  attending  in  Civil 


1852- 53,t 

1853- 54, 

1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 

1857- 58, 


First  Session  of  Faculty  being  in  full  operation. 

Similar  Table  of  Matriculated  Law  Students  attending  in  Law, 


Three  years  complete  the  course  for  the  Diploma ; 
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Bn 


Medicine,  and  of  such  Students  obtaining  the  Degree  in  Medicine. 


and  of  such  Students  obtaining  the  Diploma  or  a Degree  in  Law. 


Obtaining  from  tho  Qu 


Belfast 


, Engineering  Students. 


+ Examination  not  yet  held  for  1858. 

Engineering,  and  of  such  Students  obtaining  the  Diploma  in  Civil  Engineering. 


t Examination  not  yot  hold  for  1858. 
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Engineering  Courso. 

Obtainin. 

Octobc 

g from  tho  Queen's  University  in 
r subsequent  to  olosoof  Session 

At  Galway. 

| Total  at  tho  throo  i 

Colleges. 

>rvu  jsngine 

‘ * 

Si 

Second- 

Year. 

First- 

year. 

Total 

Belfast. 

Cork! 

Galway. 

2 

_ 

2 

21 

- 

21 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

1 

6 

14 

18 

32 

- 

" 

- 

C 

4 

10 

23 

14 

37 

_ 

8 

2 

10 

23 

11 

34 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

4 

5 

9 

30 

15 

45 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

3 

9 

23 

18 

41 

- 

- 

1 

1 

8 

1 

9 

26 

11 

37 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

6 

3 

9 

47 

13 

60 

_ 

- 

1 

1 

4 

4 

8 

32 

21 

53 

- 

- 

- 

45 

28 

239 

121 

- 

2 

2 

in  addition  to  tho  Engineering  courso  in  College,  were  necessary,  till  April,  1858,  to  complete 
the  Diploma. 

Four  (with  possession  of  the  A.B.  Degree),  that  for  LL.B. 


THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


XI. Similar  Table  of  Matriculated  Agricultural  Students  attending 


f First  Session  of  Department  being  i 


Not  actually  conferred  until  1852. 


-Table  showing  the  Number  of  Non-Matriculated  Students,  distinguished  into  Non-Medical 


1855-56, 


Number  of  Matriculated 

SESSIOJf. 

Attonding  tho 

At  Belfast. 

At  Cork. 

First-  Second- 

year.  year. 

Toll. 

'1* 

Second- 

Total. 

1849-50,  

6 

6 

3 

- 

3 

1850-51 

3 4 

7 

5 

2 

7 

1851-52, f 

3 1 

4 

3 

4 

7 

1852-53 

2 1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

1853-54,  . 

4 1 

5 

2 

1 

3 

1854-55,  

1 2 

3 

3 

- 

3 

1855-56, 

4 1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

1856-57,  

2 1 

3 

4 

3 

7 

1857-58 

3 3 

6 

3 

3 

Total, 

28  14 

30 

13 

One  year's  attendance  on  the  Practical  Working  of  a Farm  under  an 

approved 
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Agmotlthre,  and  of  sucli  Students  obtaining  the  Diploma  in  Agriculture. 


addition  to  the  College  Course,  completes  the  course  for  the  Diploma. 


§ Examination  not  yet  held  for  1858. 


$ Including  two  Students  attending  a third  year. 


and  Medical,  attending  One,  Two,  or  more  Classes,  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  Session  1856-57. 


students  attend  more  than  one  Session  and  are  therefore  enumerated  more  than 


the  Table. 


•This  number  represents  513  individuals,! 
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XIII. — Table  showing  tho  Number  of  Students  attending  each  Class 


1849-50. 

1850-51. 

1851-52. 

1852-53. 

1 

g 

3 

1 

j? 

i 

1 

jd 

1 

1? 

4 

« 

o 

i 

I 

S 

■3 

1 

3 

3 

s 

s 

3 

Jj 

Greek  (First  Year), 

71 

56 

50 

177 

47 

30 

19 

96 

28 

21 

16 

65 

16 

16 

19 

Latin  (First  Year), . 

63 

56 

50 

169 

45 

30 

16 

91 

27 

21 

16 

64 

19 

„ (Second  Year),*  . 

27 

28 

1J 

66 

17 

21 

8 

46 

6 

13 

7 

26 

The  English  Language,  . 

52 

50 

47 

149 

46 

30 

43 

119 

28 

21 

16 

65 

20 

16 

14 

50 

History  and  English  Literature,* 

25 

16 

12 

53 

15 

18 

9 

42 

Modern  Languages,* 

62 

56 

54 

172 

56 

44 

23 

123 

69 

43 

23 

135 

43 

35 

19 

97 

The  Celtic  Languages, + . 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Mathematics  (First  Year), 

86 

62 

54 

202 

58 

37 

20 

115 

40 

31 

22 

21 

7 

,,  (Second  Year),*  . 

12 

36 

18 

66 

11 

22 

6 

39 

11 

16 

34 

Natural  Philosophy : 

32 

32 

Experimental,  .... 

48 

59 

y 

3 

Experimental  Physics,  . "| 

21 

45 

55 

Mathematical  Physics,  . | 

Engineering  Physics,  . J 

Natural  Philosophy  (including,  onl 

an  average,  3 classes  in  each  > 
Session),  . . . J 

23 

& 

Chemistry, 

37 

31 

13 

81 

53 

73 

23 

149 

50 

31 

144 

a 

„ Practical, 

6 

7 

6 

2 

15 

14 

14 

5 

u 

7 

41 

,,  Laboratory, 

6 

8 

o 

8 

Zoology, 

12 

34 

35 

o 

Botany 

12 

49 

46 

sa 

Zoology  and  Botany, 

4 

3 

37 

26 

21 

25 

5 

26 

Medical  Botany,  .... 

1 

— 

Physical  Geography, 

29 

29 

17 

6 

4 

27 

Logic,  

3 

3 

27 

20 

47 

27 

18 

10 

55 

■S 

17 

8 

11 

36 

Metaphysics, 

1 

1 

18 

15 

Metaphysics,  and  Higher  Logic  and  1 

Metaphysics,  . . . J 

Higher  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 

6 

7 

Mineralogy  and  Geology, 

t. 

6 

12 

4 

22 

14 

18 

14 

46 

6 

13 

13 

15 

41 

Engineering  (Junior), 

10 

13 

2 

25 

9 

7 

3 

19 

9 

12 

8 

29 

6 

13 

11 

,,  (Senior), 

4 

12 

V 

23 

6 

9 

3 

18 

3 

8 

2 

13 

Theory  of  Agriculture, 

[11 

5 

4 

20 

8 

10 

2 

20 

7 

3 

4 

14 

2 

4 

3 

9 

Practice  of  Agriculture,*  . 

5 

3 

3 

11 

3 

5 

1 

9 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Diseases  of  Farm  Animals,*  . 

5 

3 

3 

11 

3 

5 

1 

9 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Medical  J urisprudence,  . 

2 

2 

8 

8 

14 

14 

10 

7 

4 

21 

Anatomy  and  Physiology,  . 

25 

11 

10 

46 

36 

31 

7 

74 

48 

42 

18 

108 

45 

37 

15 

97 

Practical  Anatomy,  .... 

27 

8 

6 

41 

32 

24 

9 

65 

35 

29 

13 

77 

49 

31 

9 

89 

Practice  of  Medicine, 

9 

4 

13 

17 

10 

27 

17 

11 

28 

12 

17 

4 

33 

Practice  of  Surgery, 

24 

7 

31 

15 

12 

27 

26 

14 

6 

46 

29 

18 

12 

59 

Materia  Medica,  .... 

11 

6 

16 

14 

16 

5 

35 

16 

20 

9 

45 

' 17 

23 

7 

47 

Midwifery, 

14 

14 

10 

7 

17 

12 

8 

4 

24 

16 

15 

7 

38 

Veterinary  Medicine, 

3 

5 

2 

Law  of  Property,  ...  “I 
Equity  and  Bankruptcy,  . . [ 

17 

13 

4 

34 

16 

5 

4 

25 

17 

6 

5 

28 

15 

3 

6 

24 

Evidence  and  Pleading,  . . j 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 

12 

12 

7 

31 

2 

9 

9 

20 

Jurisprudence, .... 

Civil  Law,  . . . . [ 

11 

4 

15 

11 

3 

4 

18 

13 

2 

5 

20 

8 

2 

5 

15 

national  Law,  . . . J 

* Tho  Classes  marked  thus  (*)  in  somo  instance 

indue 

: Lcct 

or  Cla 

! of  ac 

vanced  stude 
ored,  open  to 

ts.  f In  Belfast  loctui 

ho  public. 

.... 

“ 

orod, 

blio. 
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in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  eacli  Session,  since  their  opening. 


1853 

-54. 

1854-55. 

1855-56. 

1856-57. 

1857-58. § 

I 

j 

! 

Total. 

1 

J 

o 

I 

1 

f 

g 

| 

1 j 

Cork. 

| 

I 

1 

- 

Cork. 

1 

Jj 

21 

11 

17 

14 

13 

11 

51 

36 

26 

12 

15 

15 

13 

8 

54 

35 

29 

14 

36‘ 

10 

15 

6 

80 

30 

23 

13 

24 

17 

5 

64 

27 

31 

13 

20 

7 

15 

6 

26 

Greek  (First  Year). 

„ (Second  Year). 

21 

11 

17 

15 

13 

8 

51 

34 

24 

11 

20 

15 

13 

6 

57 

32 

27 

13 

13 

14 

6 

77 

32 

20 

10 

24 

9 

17 

5 

61 

24 

33 

11 

20 

7 

15 

6 

68 

24 

Latin  (First  Year). 

,,  (Second  Year). 

24 

17 

12 

53 

28 

20 

13 

61 

31 

34 

14 

79 

24 

20 

19 

63 

36 

17 

15 

68 

The  English  Language. 

20 

13 

11 

44 

16 

10 

9 

35 

20 

6 

8 

34 

19 

7 

8 

34 

20 

8 

5 

33 

History  and  English  Literature. 

49 

26 

25 

100 

52 

36 

37 

125 

48 

57 

29 

134 

53 

35 

34 

122 

56 

27 

30 

113 

Modem  Languages. 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

The  Celtic  Languages, 

29 

13 

35 

19 

15 

12 

79 

44 

33 

11 

41 

16 

17 

11 

38 

30 

15 

39 

17 

20 

5 

89 

37 

34 

16 

48 

21 

24 

10 

106 

47 

39 

16 

43 

16 

21 

12 

103 

44 

Mathematics  (First  Year). 

„ (Second  Year). 

29 

40 

4 

6 

23 

6 

24 

8 

27 

7 

26 

41 

Natural  Philosophy  : 
Advanced. 
Demonstrative. 
Experimental. 

29 

27 

3 

43 

23 

3 

40 

21 

2 

39 

27 

7 

37 

29 

Practical. 

f Experimental  Physics. 

J Practical  Mechanics. 

1 Mathematical  Physics. 

Engineering  Physics. 
/■Natural  Philosophy  (including, 
J on  an  average,  3 classes  in  each 
(.  Session). 

51 

15 

9 

51 

7 

24 

126 

25 

60 

14 

9 

57 

14 

21 

2 

138 

30 

50 

12 

10 

55 

16 

24 

5 

129 

33 

71 

9 

16 

61 

17 

32 

7 

164 

33 

60 

6 

10 

51 

15 

34 

7 

3 

145 

28 

Chemistry. 

„ Practical. 

„ Laboratory. 

31 

37 

27 

21 

43 

46 

36 

17 

31 

36 

37 

24 

44 

42 

28 

2 

23 

34 

34 

29 

28 

28 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Zoology  and  Botany. 
Medical  Botany. 

21 

12 

11 

44 

19 

11 

8 

38 

20 

6 

6 

32 

21 

9. 

7 

37 

28 

7 

5 

40 

Physical  Geography. 

21 

15 

10 

46 

26 

9 

8 

43 

20 

9 

9 

38 

21 

9 

9 

39 

22 

14 

10 

46 

Logic. 

IS 

7 

6 

4 

11 

8 

4 

6 

17 

6 

4 

4 

22 

3 

4 

6 

15 

9 

4 

4 

Metaphysics. 

f Metaphysics,  and  Higher  Logic 
\ and  Metaphysics. 

Higher  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

15 

25 

10 

50 

13 

15 

14 

42 

9 

15 

10 

34 

20 

34 

8 

62 

13 

21 

11 

45 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

6 

4 

27 

7 

5 

5 

38 

16 

9 

3 

12 

8 

3 

32 

18 

4 

4 

17 

7 

8 

1 

29 

12 

15 

2 

33 

13 

8 

2 

56 

17 

7 

7 

28 

12 

9 

4 

44 

23 

Engineering  (Junior). 
„ (Senior). 

6 

2 

5 

13 

5 

5 

4 

14 

5 

6 

4 

15 

3 

7 

7 

17 

7 

8 

12 

27 

Theory  of  Agriculture. 

5 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

2 

6 

3 

5 

8 

Practice  of  Agriculture. 

5 

1 

1 

7 

5 

2 

7 

1 

1 

3 

5 

1 

3 

2 

6 

4 

5 

9 

Diseases  of  Farm  A nimals. 

13 

3 

6 

22 

8 

11 

2 

21 

10 

12 

5 

27 

13 

8 

7 

28 

16 

11 

4 

31 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

44 

35 

14 

93 

51 

55 

11 

117 

44 

55 

15 

114 

38 

47 

27 

112 

39 

30 

24 

93 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

41 

32 

12 

85 

46 

49 

5 

100 

53 

47 

9 

109 

33 

49 

19 

101 

41 

34 

30 

105 

Practical  Anatomy. 

15 

21 

4 

40 

18 

26 

2 

46 

33 

27 

6 

66 

27 

24 

5 

56 

19 

26 

5 

50 

Practice  of  Medicine. 

28 

25 

7 

60 

30 

30 

7 

67 

48 

33 

6 

87 

31 

26 

9 

66 

30 

29 

10 

69 

Practice  of  Surgery. 

17 

11 

5 

33 

23 

22 

5 

50 

25 

20 

3 

48 

11 

28 

12 

51 

18 

15 

8 

41 

Materia  Medica. 

17 

16 

4 

37 

18 

9 

27 

24 

15 

4 

43 

13 

13 

3 

29 

1 

14 

11 

32 

Midwifery. 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

11 

4 

6 

21 

5 

4 

7 

16 

10 

4 

* 

19 

13 

6 

5 

24 

12 

7 

3 

22 

f Law  of  Property, 
j Equity  and  Bankruptcy. 

) Common  and  Criminal  Law. 
(Evidence  and  Pleading. 

9 

9 

9 

27 

6 

8 

5 

19 

8 

6 

5 

19 

5 

6 

4 

15 

18 

7 

3 

28 

Jurisprudence  & Political  Economy. 

12 

2 

15 

10 

19 

10 

f Jurisprudence, 
j Civil  Law. 

’ Constitutional,  Colonial,  and  In- 
( ternational  Law. 

§ Returns  furnished  to  March,  1858. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


XIV. — Returns  showing  the  Fees  payable  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  by  Matriculated  Students  pursuing  Courses 
of  Study  leading  to  Degrees  or  Diplomas  : — 

A.— FROM  THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

Fees  to  be  paid  by  Students  pursuing  any  of  the  following  Courses  : — 


Candidate  for  A.B.  and  A.M., 

If  a Scholar, 

Candidate  for  M.D., 

If  a Scholar, 

Candidate  for  Certificate  of  Law  Professors, 
If  a Scholar, 

Candidate  for  Diploma  of  Elementary  Law, 
If  a Scholar, 

Candidate  for  LL.B.  and  LL.D.,f 
If  an  Arts  Scholar, 

If  a Law  Scholar, 

Candidate  for  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering 
If  a Scholar, 

Candidate  for  Diploma  of  Agriculture, 

If  a Scholar, 


» These  Fees  are  calculated  according  to  the  classes  attended.  * 

+ A Third-year  Scholar  in  Arts,  desiring  to  attend  both  Metaphysics,  and  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  must  pay,  in  addition,  the 
full  fee  of  £1  10s. 

X Including  the  Fees  payable  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Law. 

Alexander  Dickey,  Bursar. 


B— FROM  THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 
Fees  Payable  by  Matriculated  Students. 


First  Year.  1 

Second  Y car. 

Third  Year. 

Fourth  Year. 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

■ £ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d.  ! 

College  Fees,  ....... 

0 10  0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

Class  Fees,  1st  instalment,  ..... 

4 15  0 

3 5 0 

2 10  0 

Class  Fees,  2nd  instalment,  ..... 

4 15  0 

3 5 0 

2 10  0 

1 0 0 

Total, 

10  0 0 

6 15  0 

5 5 0 1 

2 5 0 

Department  of  Civil  Engineering. 

College  Fees,  ....... 

Class  Fees,  ....... 

Total,  ....... 

0 10  0 
9 10  0 

10  0 0 

0 5 0 
7 0 0 

7 5 0 

— 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

College  Fees,  ....... 

Class  Fees,  ....... 

0 10  0 
6 0 0 

0 5 0 
6 0 0 

Total, 

6 10  0 

6 5 0 

Faculty  of  Medicine. 

College  Fees,  ....... 

0 10  0 

0 5 0 

0 5 0 

Class  Fees,  ....... 

10  0 0 

10  0 0 | 

*7  0 0 

*4  0 0 

Total,  ....... 

10  10  0 

10  5 0 

7 5 0 

4 5 0 

Faculty  of  Law. 

College  Fees,  ....... 

0 10  0 

Class  Fees,  ....... 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

2 0 0' 

4 0 0 

Total, 

4 10  0 

4 5 0 

2 5 0 

4 5 0 

* The  Clinical  Course  not  included. 

Note.— Junior  Scholars  are  exempted  from  a moiety  of  the  Class  Fees  during  their  term  of  office. 


E.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Bursar. 
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C.— FROM  THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

Total  Amount  of  Fees  payable  to  the  College  and  to  the  several  Professors  for  the  prescribed  Courses. 


First  Session. 

Second  Session. 

Third  Session. 

Fourth  Session. 

For  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  ..... 

If  a Scholar,  ...... 

For  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineer,  . . . . 

If  a Scholar,  ...... 

For  the  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  .... 

If  a Scholar,  ...... 

For  the  Degree  of  M.D.,*  . . . . . 

If  II  Scholar,*  ...... 

For  the  Diploma  of  Elementary  Law,  .... 

If  a Scholar  in  Law,  ..... 

For  the  Degrees  of  LL.B.  and  LL.D.,f 

If  a Scholar  in  Arts,  . ...  . 

If  a Scholar  in  Law,  . . . . 

£ S.  d. 
8 10  0 

4 10  0 
9 10  O 

5 0 0 
8 0 0 

4 5 0 
110  0 

5 15  0 
4 10  0 
2 10  0 

12  10  0 
8 10  0 
10  10  0 

£ S.  d. 
8 5 0 
4 5 0 
7 15  0 
4 0 0 
4 15  0 
2 10  0 

11  5 0 

7 5 0 
4 5 0 
2 5 0 

12  5 0 

8 5 0 
10  5 0 

£ S.  d. 

5 5 0 
2 15  0 

12  5 0 
7 15  0 
2 5 0 
15  0 
7 5 0 
4 15  0 

6 5 0 

£ s.  d. 

8 5 0 

8 5 0 

6 5 0 

6 5 0 

3 5 0 

* These  Fees  include  Hospital  attendance,  with  Clinical  Lecture 
macy  and  Subjects. 

t Including  tlia  Fees  payable  in  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Law. 


(excepting  Practical  Midwifery),  and  the  usual  charge  for  Practical  Phar- 


A.  Ireland,  Bursar. 


XY. — Return  from  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  showing,  1st,  the  Quantity  of  Land  purchased 
for  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  at  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  now  vested, 
the  Proportion  expended  on  each,  of  the  £100,000  voted  for  the  purchase  of  premises,  building,  and  fur- 
nishing the  Colleges ; and  2nd,  the  Sums,  and  how  provided,  which  have  since  been  expended  on  each  for  Repairs 
and  Maintenance,  including  the  purchase  of  additional  fitments  and  furniture  from  time  to  time  as  required. 


1st. — Building,  &o. 


Colleges. 

Quantity  of 

Statute 

Measure. 

How  Vested. 

Purchase  of  Site. 

Buildings. 

Furniture,  Ac. 

Totals. 

Belfast, 

Cork, 

Galway, 

10  3 2 
7 0 33 
14  0 0 

"|  In  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  ( 
J-  under  authority  of  it  & 0 Viet.,  c.  66,  J 

£ s.  d. 
4,670  1 6 8 
1,889  13  3 
3,556  13  1 

£ s.  d. 
27,530  7 1 
29,332  2 9 
28,512  16  1 

£ s.  d. 
2,156  2 9 
1,677  11  2 
673  17  2 

£ s.  d. 
34,357  6 6 

32*743  6 4 

Total 

10,117  3 0 

85,375  5 11 

4,507  11  1 

100,000  0 0 

2kd. — Repairs  and  Maintenance,  including  purchase  of  additional  fitments  and  furniture  from  time  to 
time  as  required. 


Year. 

Colleges. 

Totais. 

Funds,  and  how  provided. 

Belfast.  1 Cork.  j Galway. 

1851, 

1852, 

1853, 

1854, 

1855, 

1856, 

1857, 

Total,  . 

£ s.  d. 

441  10  7 
429  3 9 
578  10  9 
138  11  9 
290  4 9 
569  5 7 
837  0 0 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

1,381  17  9 1 - 

135  8 11  384  2 10 

486  4 0 637  3 4 

897  19  5 988  19  9 

90  13  8 1,180  18  9 

271  14  1 1 515  7 10 

938  2 5 372  18  1 

£ s.  d. 

1,823  8 4 
948  15  6 
1,701  18  1 
2,025  10  11 
1,561  17  2 
1,356  7 6 
2,148  0 6 

£ s.  d. 
600  0 0 

2.539  3 5 
684  14  10 
/ 1,777  3 5 
\ 707  6 9 
859  10  0 
1,910  14  5 
2,533  2 6 
2,245  12  5 

Subscription  received  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
for  the  Anatomical  School,  Cork. 
Parliamentary  Vote,  1851-52. 

Ditto,  1852-53. 

J-  Ditto,  1853-54. 

Ditto,  1854-55. 

Ditto,  1855-56. 

Ditto,  1856-57. 

Ditto,  1857-58. 

3,284  7 2 I 4,202  0 3 j 4,079  10  7 

11,565  18  0 

13,857  7 9 

Office  of  Public  Works, 

Dublin,  2nd  March,  1858. 


John  Trimmer, 

Accountant. 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


XYI. — Returns  showing  the  Income  and  Expenditure 
A.— FROM  THE  QUEEN’S 


Classified  Expenditure,  in  each  year,  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote  of  £4,000  for  Belfast  College,  referred  to  in  the  above 
Return  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 


1849- 50 

1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 55 


Total, 


58  14 
12  2 
21  10 


hlathcmatii 
Physical,  a 
Chemical  Scie 


270  11 
368  3 
40  15 


78  18 
1 10 
28  15 
3 13 


Collectio: 

Enginccs 


9 15  6 
10  17  6 
16  8 11 
4 2 11 


B.— FROM  THE  QUEEN’S 
Return  showing  the  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Queen’s 


1849-50. 

1850-51. 

1851-62. 

1852-53. 

1853-54. 

1854-55. 

1855-56. 

185G-S7.  • 

Tora, 

Endowment  under  8 & 9 
Vic.,  c.  66, 

£ s.  d. 
2,152  14  8 

£ s.  d. 
6,804  5 0 

£ s.  d. 
7,000  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
7,000  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
7,000  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
7,000  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
7,000  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
7,000  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
50,956  19  8 

Parliamentary  Vote  of 

£4,000  (oh  opening 
College),  . 

2,610  18  7 

672  10  11 

303  1 8 

277  4 3 

136  4 7 

- 

- 

~ 

4,000  0 0 

Annual  Parliamentary 
Vote  of  £1,600  (com- 
mencing in  1854), 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1,600  0 0 

1,600  0 0 

1,600  0 0 

4,800  0 0 

College  and  Matricula- 
tion Pees  and  Sundries, 

218  5 0 

420  3 4 

277  12  6 

249  15  0 

259  4 0 

58  10  0 

64  9 0 

62  13  6 

1,610  12  4 

Total, 

4,981  18  3 

7,896  19  3 

7,580  14  2 

7,526  19  3 

7,395  8 7 

8,658  10  0 

8,664  9 0 

8,662  13  6 

61,367  12  0 
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of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  since  their  Opening. 

COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

Belfast  (exclusive  of  Fees  to  Professors),  to  the  31st  of  March,  1857. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Object  of  Expenditure,  and 
Fund  on  which  same  charged. 

1849-50. 

1850-61. 

1851-52. 

1852-53. 

1855-56. 

1856-57. 

Total. 

Charged  on  Endowment : 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

and  Officers,  . 

1,616  13  4 

5,200  0 0 

5,173  2 4 

5,200  0 0 

5,196  19  8 

5,200  0 0 

110  7 7 

315  5 9 

307  3 3 

299  18  10 

299  15  0 

300  0 0 

299  16  8 

Stipends  to  Scholars  and 
Prizes, 

222  10  0 

1,313  5 0 

1,326  10  0 

1,458  0 0 

1,425  10  0 

1,458  10  0 

1,448  15  0 

1,475  1 0 

10,128  1 0 

Total, 

Charged  on  £1,000  Par- 

1,949  10'  11 

6,828  10  9 

6,806  15  7 

6,957  18  10 

6,922  4 8 

6,958  10  0 

6,948  11  8 

6,974  19  . 0 

50,347  1 5 

Library,  Museums,  &c., 
( See  below  for  details .) 
Charged  on  Annual  Vole 
of  £1,600: 

Library,  Museums,  &c., 
(See  below  for  details .) 
Charged  on  College  Fees 
and  Sundries : 
Printing,  Advertising, 

743  16  4 

2,046  8 8 

400  5 2 

426  111 

115  15  8 

189  3 3 
506  11  0 

2,627  11  0 

1,586  16  1 

4,720  18  1 

Heating,  &c.,  . 

178  1 6 

390  18  4 

339  11  6 

286  4 2 

Total,  .' 

Excess  of  Income  over 

2,871  8 9 9,265  17  9 

Expenditurejto  31  st  March, 

7,546  12  3 
1857, 

7,670  4 11 

7,341  0 11 

7,710  9 3 

9,704  16  7 

8,626  16  1 

60,737  6 6 
445  14  10 
61,183  1 4 

the  objects  referred  to.  ALEXANDER  DlCKEV,  Bursar. 

Classified  Expenditure,  in  each  year,  of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Vote  of  £1,600  for  Belfast  College,  referred  to  in  the  above 
Return  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 


COLLEGE,  CORK. 

College  Cork  (exclusive  of  Professors’  Fees),  to  the  31st  March,  1857. 


3 C 2 
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THE  QUEEN’S  COLLEGES  COMMISSION. 


B.— FROM  THE  QUEEN’S 

Classified  Espbediteie  of  tie  Porlmmentary  Vote  of  £4,000  for  Cork  College,  referred  to  in  tl.e  above  Return  of  Income  and 

Expenditure. 


Period. 

Libraries  op 

General 

Library 

Expensed, 

Biblio- 

Soientilic 

Litorary 

Periodicals, 

Binding 

Collections  op 

MUSEUMS  OP 

|w 

§3 

s| 

1 I-8 
I! 

Mental,  Moral,  Legal, 
Political,  ami 
Economical  Sciences. 

Mathemati- 

cal, 

Physical, 

Chemical 

Sciences. 

Zoology, 

Botany, 

Mineralogy 

Geology, 

Geography, 

Voyages, 

o 

3 

Physical 

Mechanical 

Apparatus, 

Models 

(nstrumi  ntf 

Chemical 

Apparatus, 

Zoology, 

Mineralogy, 

Geology. 

Engineering 

Agriculture. 

Median! 

Scicuoo. 

1849- 50,' 

1850- 51, 

1851- 52,  • 

1852- 53, 

1853- 54. 

£ s. 
194  5 

£ s. 
350  3 

£ , 
221  18 

£ s. 
207  16 

£ s.  d. 
310  19  6 

£ s.  d. 
466  7 6 

114  10 

£ s. 
99  9 

£ S.  d. 

248  17  6 

£ s.  d. 
387  14  2 

£ s.  d. 
202  8 10 

£ s.  d. 
376  12  6 

£ S.  d. 
152  9 7 

£ S.  rf. 
669  1 11 

£ s.  d. 
4,002  12  6 

C FROM  THE  QUEEN’S 


Retorn  showing  the  Annual  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Queen’s  College, 


Source  of  Income. 


7,218  15  0 7,000  0 


s.  d. 

1 1 0,871  10  9 f 


I Parliamentary  Vote  of 
1 £4,000  (on  opening  of 
College),  . 


i Annual  Parliamentary 
Vote  of  £1,600,  (com- 
mencing in  the  ye*r 
1854), . 


,600  0 0 
32.10  0 


4,752  0 I 
1,189  6 


. 2,400  5 3 9,471  10  2 


8,091  7 11  7,318-16  10  - 


Classified  Expenditure,  in  each  Year,  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote  of  £4,000  for  Galway  College,  referred  to  in  the  above  Return 

of  Income  and  Expenditure. 


Year. 

Libraries, 

lections  of  Objects 
of  Mathematical, 
Physical,  and 
Chemical  Sciences. 

Libraries, 

Collections  of 
Objocts  of  the  De- 
partments of  tho 
Natural  Sciences. 

Libraries, 

lections  of  Objects 
of  the  Departments 
of  Engineering  and 
Agriculture.  . 

Museum 

and  Library 
of 

Medical  Science. 

College  Calendar, 
Stationery, 
Postage,  and 
Office  Expenses. 

Botanic  Garden 
and  Grounds. 

TOTAL. 

1849- 50,  . 

1850- 51,  . 

1851- 52,  . 

1852- 53,  . 

! 853-54,  . 

1 854- 55,  . 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57,  . 

Total, 

£ S.  d. 

603  8 4 
77  8 9 
27  2 6 

25  13  6 
27  0 11 

40  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
53  15  0 
300  8 2 
41  0 2 
21  14  11 
49  14  10 
30  18  0 
11  17  6 

18  2 6 

£ s',  d. 

14  2 1 

63  16  9 
31  2 93, 
24  5 01 
24  12  10 

40  2 0 

1 1 1 

£ s.  d. 

1,047  13  4 
679  15  04 
56  1 44 

91  15  1 
16  17  7 
11  16  8 
109  15  6 

£ s.  d. 
6 14  41 

£ s.  d. 
206  17  9 
2,095  16  10 
926  1 7 2 

201  12  0 
221  8 6 
99  9 4 
63  16  2 
168  0 0 

800  14  0 

527  11  1 

198  1 6 

437  0 2J 

2,013  16  7 

6 14  41 

3,933  17  9 
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COLLEGE,  CORK — continued. 

Classified  Expenditure,  in  each  Year,  of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Vote  of  £1,600  for  Cork  College,  referred  to  in  the  above 
Return  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 


Ancient  and 
Modern 
Litoraturo  and 
Philology,  and 


Libraries, 
Museums,  and 
Collections  of 
Objects  of 


Libraries, 
Museums,  and 
Collodions  of 
Objects  of  tho 


Collections  of 
Objocts  of  tho 
Department  of 

Engineering 


Library  of 
Metaphysical, 


|ColIogoCalendar, 
Stationery, 
Advertising, 
Postage,  and 
lOffies  Expenses. 


Heating 

Lighting. 


Botanic  Garden 


1854- 55, 

1855- 56, 

1856- 57, 


699  0 4 983  19 


85  14  11 
19  2 10 
24  16  8 


133  4 10 
132  0 4 
270  1 11 


1,599  3 1 
677  8 8 

2,523  8 3 


129  14  5 | 535  7 


COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

Galway  (exclusive  of  Professors’  Fees),  to  the  31st  of  March,  1857. 


Classified  Expenditure,  in  each  Year,  of  the  Annual  Parliamentary  Vote  of  1,600  for  Galway  College,  referred  to  in  the  above 
Return  of  Income  and  Expenditure. 


Year. 

Library 
Modern 
Litoraturo  and 
Philology. 

Libraries, 
Museums,  and 
Collections  of 
Objects  of 
Mathematical, 
and  Chemical 
Soionccs. 

#1 
of  the  Natural 
Sciences. 

Libraries, 

Collections  of 
Objects  of  the 

Agriculture. 

Museum 

of  Medical 
Seicneo. 

Library  of 
Metaphysical, 
Soienco. 

Printing 

Examination 

3ollegeCalcndar 
Office  Expenses 

Heating, 

Lighting. 

Botanic  Garden 
Grounds. 

1854- 55,  . 

1855- 56,  . 

1856- 57,  . 

Total,  . 

£ S.  d. 
172  7 10 

£ s.  d. 

2S5  18  5 
163  15  8 

.£  s.  d. 
30  O 0 
653  10  2J 

£ s.  d. 

151  12  6 
135  14  11 

£ s.  d. 

305  10  9 
228  12  0 

£ s.  d. 

195  17  2 
45  6 5 

£ S.  d. 

136  11  1 

215  18  2} 

£ S.  d. 

134  1 0 
144  2 10 
104  6 7 

£ s.  d. 
40  5 9 
69  0 0 
72  0 9 

£ s.  d. 
420  7 7 
2,400  13  8 
1,440  4 7 

551  11  5 

529  3 10 

976  0 11} 

2S7  7 5 

534  2 9 1 241  3 7 

577  18  11} 

3S2  10  5 

181  6 6 

4,261  5 10 
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XVII.— Table  stowing  the  actual  and  the  average  Amount  of  Fees  received  in  each  Year  by  the  several  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  since  the  normal  year  1S52-53,  their  Salaries  from  the  Endowment,  and 
the  average  of  their  Total  Emoluments. 


Professors  of 

Quoon’s 

College. 

Amount  of  Fees  received  in 

Average 
from  Fees 

1852-53. 

from'  En- 
dowment. 

Avorago  of 

Emoluments. 

1852-53. 

1853-54. 

1854-55. 

1855-56. 

1856-57. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

, 

<1. 

JS  S. 

£ S. 

d. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ *. 

d. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

. 

as  r, 

46 

n 

0 

01  ID 

0 

44  15 

0 

51  0 

0 

43  4 

2 

293  4 2 

0 

20  5 

0 

89  ID 

0 

0 

38  10 

0 

31  10 

0 

30  10  10  | 

Galway,  . 

10 

0 

0 

ID  D 

0 

17  10 

0 

20  15 

1 

r, 

0 

44 

n 

O 

47  10 

0 

39  10 

0 

03  0 

0 

42  7 

0 

292  7 0 

r, 

o 

41 

ID 

0 

09  15 

32  0 

0 

35  10 

1 

Galway,  . 

10 

5 

0 

ID  a 

0 

ID 

10 

0 

21  10 

0 

20  5 

0 

21  10 

19  17 

, 

r, 

ID 

v, 

59  5 

0 

43  15 

0 

07  10 

0 

40  14 

•: 

290  14  2 

English  Li-  | 

r. 

i D 

40  0 

0 

22  10 

0 

19  10 

0 

20  10 

.0 

270  10  10 

terature,&e.,  ^ 

Galway,  . 

19 

0 

0 

ID  ID 

17 

0 

0 

20  0 

0 

2-4  5 

0 

19  10 

0 

19  0 

b> 

269  0 10 

. 

r, 

41 

0 

0 

41  15 

0 

4S  5 

0 

40  10 

0 

41  12 

u 

291  12  0 

0 

9 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

9 6 

8 

taphysics,  . 1 

Galway,  . 

10 

0 

8 10 

0 

11 

0 

8 0 

0 

7 10 

0 

8 10 

0 

8 16 

8 

208  16  8 

D4  10 

0 

59 

o 

0 

00  10 

0 

02  10 

0 

69  10 

0 

08  4 

2 

808  4 2 

Cork,  ’ . 

0 

10 

0 

88  0 

0 

108  10 

29 

0 

27  0 

o 

80 

o 

0 

28  0 

0 

30  10 

0 

38  10 

, 

0 

62  15 

0 

72  0 

0 

65  0 

10 

310  0 10 

0 

63  15 

0 

69  15 

0 

69  10 

0 

09  0 

0 

309  0 0 

Galway,  . 

19 

10 

0 

40  5 

0 

34 

0 

0 

30  10 

0 

32  0 

0 

40  10 

0 

33  12 

131 

0 

100  10 

0 

133  0 

0 

113  10 

0 

114  9 

2 

314  9 2 

128 

10 

0 

0 

101 

0 

162  3 

0 

104  0 

0 

129  10 

0 

128  10 

323  10  4 

1 

Galway,  . 

47 

5 

" 

30  0 

0 

34  10 

0 

62  10 

0 

, 

n 

250  0 

0 

181  0 

0 

206  0 

0 

223  5 

0 

425  0 0 

0 

239  0 

0 

176  10 

0 

211  17 

6 

111  17  6 

Galway,  . 

10 

0 

DO  10 

0 

39 

0 

0 

57  0 

0 

108  10 

0 

181  10 

0 

74  0 

0 

274  0 0 

, 

76 

0 

09  10 

o 

50  0 

0 

02  10 

0 

08  8 

•1 

208  8 4 

33 

ID 

0 

48  15 

0 

30  10 

0 

37  5 

0 

37  14 

2 

200 

2:17  14  2 

tory, 

Galway,  . 

19 

0 

0 

30  10 

0 

22 

10 

0 

2S  0 

0 

33  0 

0 

39  10 

0 

28  16 

228  10  0 

, 

0 

74  0 

0 

86  0 

0 

95  0 

0 

75  3 

4 

270  3 4 

0 

80 

0 

0 

101  0 

0 

49  0 

0 

42  0 

0 

4 

260  3 4 

Galway,  . 

31 

0 

0 

34  0 

0 

48  14 

0 

47  0 

0 

03  0 

50  0 

0 

, 

0 

12  10 

0 

37  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

21  0 

10 

221  0 10 

23  10 

0 

64  0 

0 

41  0 

0 

37  9 

2 

237  9 2 

Galway,  . 

17 

10 

0 

13  7 

0 

17 

10 

0 

10  10 

0 

18  0 

0 

17  10 

0 

10  11 

3 

210  11  3 

Belfast,  . 

18 

ID 

0 

28  0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

29  5 

0 

22  10 

0 

31  10 

0 

24  2 

6 

174  2 0 

0 

4 10 

0 

10 

0 

Economy,  ] 

Galway,  . 

7 

0 

0 

17  ID 

0 

12 

10 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 15 

6 0 

0 

20  0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

21  0 

0 

27  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

21  0 

0 

171  0 0 

Cor!;,  . 

4 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

D 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

13  6 

9 1 

Galway,  . 

1 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

■ 100  ■ 

0- 

0 

13  10 

0 

27  0 

0 

22  0 

0 

19  4 

2 

169  4 2 

82 

77  15 

0 

162  10 

0 

120  10 

0 

101  0 

in 

Galway,  . 

30 

0 

0 

26  ID 

0 

27  10 

0 

22  10 

0 

22  0 

0 

34  0 

0 

27  2 

6 

Belfast,  . 

22 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

32  10 

0 

26  0 

0 

25  10 

0 

40  0 

0 

32  1 

8 

182  1 8 

1 

Galway,  . 

6 

ID 

o 

7 10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

12  0 

0 

The  Celtic  J 

Belfast,  . 

0 

1 13 

l 

101  13  4 

Languages,-] 

Galway,  . 

0 0 

0 

1 0 

0 

101  0 0 

06  0 

0 

43  10 

0 

26  0 

0 

33  18 

4 

133  18  4 

Medicine,  1 

Galway,  . 

9 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

0 10 

8 

106  16  8 

01 

0 

0 

43  0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

74  0 

0 

42  10 

0 

35  0 

0 

48  1 

8 

143  1 8 

32 

0 

0 

36  0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

05  0 

0 

33  0 

0 

44  0 

Galway,  . 

17 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10  0 

0 

12  0 

0 

17  0 

0 

12  13 

4 

43 

0 

0 

40  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

34  0 

0 

34  0 

0 

134  0 0 

0 

18  0 

0 

3(1 

0 

0 

39  0 

0 

49  0 

0 

0 

34  0 

8 

134  6 8 

dica,  . | 

Galway,  . 

12 

0 

0 

18  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

30  0 

0 

22  0 

0 

16  13 

4 

116  13  4 

27 

0 

0 

31  0 

0 

33 

0 

n 

44  0 

0 

24  0 

0 

13  0 

0 

28  13 

4 

128  13  4 

Cork,  . 

0 

0 

30  0 

0 

It 

21!  0 

0 

24  0 

0 

20  0 

20  3 

4 

Galway,  . 

10 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

— 

Note  a.— The  additional  Salary  received  by  the  Professor  who  is  also  Vice-President  lias  not  been  included. 

Note  b. The  Fees  of  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  Bc-lfast ; of  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  English  Law  at  Cork ; and  of  the  Pro- 

fessor of  Materia  Medica  at  Galway,  include  the  Fees  for  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
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XVIII—  Return  of  tlie  Names  of  the  First  Appointed  and  of  the  Existing  Visitors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges. 


Dublin  Castle, 

8th  May,  1858. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  I trans- 
mit herewith  Returns  giving  the  names  of  the  Visitors 
of  each  of  the  Colleges  as  at  first  appointed,  and  the 
names  of  the  existing  Visitors. 

I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Tnos.  A.  Larcom. 

D.  Ross,  Esq., 

Secretary,  Queen’s  Colleges  Commission. 


Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Visitors  Originally  Appointed. 

1850. 

His  Grace  John  George,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Paul  Cullen.  (Declined.) 

The  Right  Honorable  Maziere  Brady. 

His  Grace  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James,  Earl  of  Fingall. 

The  Right  Reverend  Robert,  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore.  -■ 

The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Cornelius  Denvir.  (Declined.) 

The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being. 

The  Right  Honorable  Nicholas  Ball.  Justice  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  Right  Honorable  Richard  Wilson  Greene,  Baron  of 
Exchequer. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians 
for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  time 
being. 

1853. 

The  President  of  the  Association  of  Non-subscribing  Presby- 
terians for  the  time  being.  ( Appointed  in  addition.) 


Existing  Visitors. 

His  Grace  John  George,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  Right  Honorable  Maziere  Brady. 

His  Grace  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James,  Earl  of  Fingall. 

The  Right  Reverend  Robert,  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
Dromore. 

The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being. 

The  Right  Honorable  Nicholas  Ball,  Justice  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  Right  Honorable  Richard  Wilson  Greene,  Baron  of 
Exchequer. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians 
for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  time 
being. 

The  President  of  the  Association  of  Non-subscribing  Presby- 
terians for  the  time  being. 


Queen’s  College,  Cork. 
Visitors  Originally  Appointed. 


His  Grace  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Right  Honorable  Maziere  Brady. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop,  Michael  Slattery.  (Declined.) 
His  Grace  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James,  Earl  of  Fingall. 

The  Right  Reverend  James,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Ross,  and  Cloyne. 
(Deceased.) 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Delany.  (Declined.) 


The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being. 
The  Right  Honorable  Nicholas  Ball,  Justice  of  Common  Pleas. 
The  Right  Honorable  Richard  Wilson  Greene,  Baron  of 
Exchequer. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians 
for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  time 


The  Right  Reverend  William,  Bishop  of  Cork,  Ross,  and  Cloyne. 
(In  the  room  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Cork.) 


Existing  Visitors. 

His  Grace  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

The  Right  Honorable  Maziere  Brady. 

His  Grace  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James,  Earl  of  Fingall. 

The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being. 

The  Right  Honorable  Nicholas  Ball,  Justice  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  Right  Honorable  Richard  Wilson  Greene,  Baron  of 
Exchequer. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh.  Bart. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians 
for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  time 
being. 

The  Right  Reverend  William , Bishop  of  Cork,  Ross,  and  Cloyne. 


Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Visitors  Originally  Appointed. 

1850. 

His  Grace  John  George.  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  Right  Honorable  Maziere  Brady. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  John  M'Hale.  (Declined.) 

His  Grace  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James,  Earl  of  Fingall. 

The  Right  Reverend  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Tuam,  Killala,  and 
Achonry. 

The  Eight  Reverend  Bishop  Laurence  O’Donnell.  (Declined.) 

The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being. 

The  Right  Honorable  Nicholas  Ball,  Justice  of  CommonPleas. 

The  Right  Honorable  Richard  Wilson  Greene,  Baron  of 
Exchequer. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians 
for  the  time  being.  „ 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  time 
being. 

Existing  Visitors. 

His  Grace  John  George,  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

The  Right  Honorable  Maziere  Brady. 

His  Grace  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  Right  Honorable  Arthur  James,  Earl  of  Fingall. 

The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Baron  Pluuket,  Bishop  of  Tuam, 
Killala,  and  Achonry. 

The  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time  being. 

The  Right  Honorable  Nicholas  Ball,  Justice  of  Common  Pleas. 

The  Right  Honorable  Richard  Wilson  Greene,  Baron  of 
Exchequer. 

Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart. 

The  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians 
for  the  time  being. 

The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  for  the  time 
being. 

Dublin  Castle,  May,  1858. 
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XIX. — Return  from  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India,  giving  the  order  of  answering  of  the  Candidates 
1855,  in  1856,  and  in  1S57,  and  the  names  of  the  Successful  Candidates  ; the  age  of  each  Candidate  ; the 
the  courses  laid  down  for  the  Examination ; the  total  number  of  marks  obtained,  and  the  total  number 


1855. 

Note.— Cyphers  signify  that  the  Candidate  was  examined  in  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate, 


o 

Name. 

Age. 

Number  or 

English, 

Greek. 

French. 

Gorman. 

Italian. 

Obtainable. 

Obtained. 

Obtainable. 

Obtained. 

Obtainable. 

Obtained. 

Obtainable. 

Obtained. 

Obtainable. 

Obtained. 

Ibtnlnable. 

J 

Mr.  Butler, 

21 

593 

1,500 

260 

750 

233 

750 

248 

375 

325 

375 

2 

„ Cornell. 

22 

499 

250 

230 

215 

175 

3 

,,  Keynolds, 

22 

517 

6J0 

510 

4 

,,  Heeley, 

22 

465 

5 

,,  YY  arrand, 

21 

525 

325 

375 

115 

215 

6 

22 

606 

95 

156 

300 

7 

,,  King,  . 

22 

307 

470 

472 

70 

„ Cordery, 

21 

349 

500 

415 

,,  Pomeroy, 

310 

2S5 

390 

to 

„ Peile,  . 

22 

304 

430 

370 

11 

,,  Thornton, 

22 

240 

360 

202 

193 

135 

„ Wilson, 

22 

405 

360 

365 

80 

13 

„ Bell,  . 

422 

380 

423 

14 

,,  Perkins, 

19 

475 

150 

113 

150 

15 

,,  Sandford, 

22 

73 

343 

430 

16 

Jones, 

21 

306 

275 

228 

121 

17 

,,  Ramsay, 

20 

252 

335 

416 

180 

18 

,,  Pedder, 

265 

185 

113 

19 

,,  West,  . 

22 

331 

165 

169 

160 

20 

„ Daly,  . 

19 

61 

3,0 

182 

241 

200 

21 

22 

532 

195 

305 

85 

22 

21 

401 

185 

23 

21 

299 

390 

381 

24 

22 

90 

305 

250 

25 

— 

22 

227 

225 

321 

26 

21 

245 

160 

215 

185 

27 

20 

260 

295 

. 

28 

201 

170 

241 

133 

29 

18 

131 

340 

410 

80 

30 

— 

19 

310 

190 

95 

31 

22 

541 

79 

32 

19 

210 

125 

215 

105 

33 

20 

265 

160 

34 

389 

220 

35 

— 

20 

287 

95 

165 

55 

36 

_ 

20 

208 

120 

163 

202 

125 

37 

256 

172 

250 

21 

273 

75 

189 

155 

39 

20 

196 

110 

40 

— 

21 

156 

225 

359 

65 

41 

22 

103 

290 

315 

42 

18 

310 

85 

115 

43 

85 

135 

44 

145 

150 

150 

45 

— 

21 

352 

110 

120 

60 

46 

21 

350 

80 

47 

18 

96 

180 

260 

21 

238 

135 

158 

104 

49 

18 

321 

93 

50 

— 

20 

165 

185 

260 

51 

_ 

20 

337 

145 

120 

19 

156 

145 

53 

21 

352 

0 

95 

54 

20 

304 

123 

149 

55 

— 

19 

228 

75 

56 

22 

155 

0 

0 

125 

57 

22 

337 

125 

95 

58 

— 

19 

302 

59 

22 

322 

115 

bO 

273 

85 
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Civil  Seevioe  Examination. 

for  Writerships  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  at  the  Public  Competitive  Examinations  held  in 
number  of  marks  obtained,  and  the  number  obtainable,  by  each  Candidate,  in  each  of  the  subjects  comprised  in 
obtainable  by  each  Candidate ; and  the  name  of  the  College  or  Institution  in  which  each  Candidate  was  educated. 

1855. 

but  failed  to  obtain,  in  1855,  one-tentli,  and  in  1856  and  1857,  one-sixth,  of  the  marks  obtainable.  


Mathematics. 


Natural  Scionce! 


Obtained.  Obtainable. 


Obtained.  Obtainable 


Obtained.  Obtainable. 


Obtained.  [Obtainable. 


2,254 

1,945 

1,795 

1,649 

1,555 

1,522 

1,481 

1,435 

1,398 

1,396 

1,381 

1,337 

1,281 

1,275 

1,258 

1,204 

1,183 

1,148 

1,134 

1,120 


Place 

f Education. 


London  University,  . 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
King’s,  Cambridge, 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Trinity,  Oxford, 

Edinburgh  University, 
Merton,  Oxford, 

Balliol,  Oxford,  . 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Oriel,  Oxford, 

St.  John’s,  Oxford, 
Magdalen,  Cambridge, 
Clare  Hall.  Cambridge, 
King’s  College  School, 
London,  . 

Trinity,  Oxford, 

London  University,  . 
Corpus  Christi,  Oxford,  I 
Exeter,  Oxford, 
Queen’s,  Galway, 
Queen’s,  Cork,  . 


Trinity,  Dublin, . 
Trinity,  Dublin, . 

Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Balliol,  Oxford,  . 
Trinity,  Dublin, . 

Merton,  Oxford, . 
Pembroke,  Cambridge, 
Emmanuel,  Cambridge. 
Cheltenham  College,  . 
London  University,  . 

Queen’s,  Cork,  . 
Glasgow  University,  . 
Edinburgh  University, 
Trinity,  Dublin, 
MarischalCol.  Aberdeen] 

Queen’s,  Cork,  . 
University  Hall, London 
Trinity,  Dublin, 
Magdalen,  Cambridge, 
St.  John’s,  Cambridge, 

Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
Marischal,  Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh  University, 
Trinity,  Dublin, 
London  University,  . 

(?) 

Wadliam,  Oxford, 
Trinity,  Dublin, 
Marischal,  Aberdeen, 
Queen’s,  Oxford, 

Balliol,  Oxford,  . 
Trinity,  Cambridge, 
Emmanuel,  Cambridg 
Cheltenham  College, 
Trinity,  Dublin, 

St.  John’s,  Cambridge 
Jesus,  Cambridge, 
Normal  College,  Chel 
tenham,  . 

Trinity,  Dublin, 
Training  School,  St. 
Mark’s  Col.  Chelsea, 


3 D 
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Service  Examination-: — continued. 


1855 — continued. 


Marks  in 

op  Education. 

Order. 

Mathematics. 

Natural  Sciences. 

Moral  Sciences. 

Arabic.. 

Sanscrit.: 

Total. 

Obtained. 

llitalnaim 

Obtained.  Obtainable. 

Obtained. 

Obtainable. 

Obtained. 

Obtainable. 

Obtained,  jobtalnable. 

Obtained. 

Obtainable. 

0 

153 

0 

298 

. 

0 

0 

181 

0 

101 

135 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

119 

115 

113 

83 

79 

500 

194 

51 

165 

169 

60 

68 

0 

500 

;■ 

375 

• 

. 

375 

508 

497 

496 

469 

454 

402 

402 

400 

381 

376 

373 

364 

353 

326 

324 

302 

300 

300 

283 

283 

270 

257 

256 

255 

254 

240 

240 

237 

211 

200 

198 

166 

160 

150 

148 

135 

121 

110 

95 

95 

SO 

79 

68 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6,875 

Marisclial,  Aberdeen,  . 
Trinity,  Dublin, 
Cheltenham  and  Hei- 
delberg, . 

Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Harrow  School,  . 

Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 
St. Catherine's  Hall,Camb. 
Queen’s,  Cork,  . 
Silcoate’s  School,  Wake- 
field, 

Queen’s,  Cambridge,  . 
University  and  King's, 
Aberdeen, 

Kang's  College,  London, 
Mari  sclialCol.  Aberdeen 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge, 

Trinity,  Dublin, 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Normal  School,  Edin. 
Stoneyhurst, 

ICing's  College, London, 

Exeter,  Oxford,  . 
Christ’s,  Cambridge,  . 
Jesus,  Cambridge, 
Queen’s,  Galway, 
Queen's,  Cambridge,  . 

Trinity,  Dublin, 

Liege  University, 

Oriel,  Oxford, 

Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Queen's,  Cork,  . 

St.  John's,  Cambridge, 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Free  Church  School, 
Wick, 

Trinity,  Dublin, 
Grammar  School,  Ware- 
side,  . 

Boulogne,  . 

Queen’s,  Glasgow, 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Trinity,  Dublin, 
Grammar  School,  Pock- 
lington,  . 

Private  Tuition,. 

St.  Catherine’s  Hall, 
Cambridge, 

(?) 

Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 
Trinity,  Oxford, 
Pembroke,  Oxford, 
Bolton  House,.  Turn- 
ham  Green,  . 
Closetown  School, 
Grammar  School,  Guil- 
ford, 

Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

| 66 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

I77 

l79 

81 

82 

83 

84 

^ 86 
88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

1 99 

101 

102 

103 

104 

•105 

0 

U 
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Mathematics.  Natural  Sciences.  Moral  Sciences. 


2,845  6,875  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  1 

2,670  London  University,  . 2 

2,511  London  University,  . 3 

2,272  Trinity,  Dublin,.  . 4 

2,213  Marischal,  Aberdeen,  5 

2,191  Pembroke,  Cambridge,  6 

2,162  Trinity,  Dublin,  . 7 

2,135  Emmanuel,  Cambridge,  8 

2,077  Trinity,  Dublin,  . 9 

2,065  Balliol,  Oxford,  . . 10 

2,055  Trinity,  Oxford,  . 11 

2,005  St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  12 

1,998  Cheltenham  College,  . 13 

1,967  Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 14 

1,955  Queen’s,  Cork,  . .15 

1,882  Queen’s,  Oxford,  . 16 

1,860  Marischal,  Aberdeen,  17 

1,835  Magdalene,  Cambridge,  18 

1,796  Exeter,  Oxford,  . .19 

1,736  Trinity,  Dublin,  . 20 

1,719  Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 21 


Queen’s,  Belfast,  . 22 

Exeter,  Oxford,  . 23 

Caius,  Cambridge,  . 24 
Caius,  Cambridge,  . 25 

Lincoln,  Oxford,  . 26 

Jesus,  Cambridge,  . 27 

King's  College,  London,  28 
St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  29 
St.  Peter's,  Cambridge,  30 
Clare,  Cambridge,  . 31 

Trinity,  Dublin,  . 32 

University,  Oxford,  . 33 
Lincoln,  Oxford,  . 34 
Edinburgh  University,  35 
King’s  College, London,  36 

Queen’s,  Belfast,  . 37 
Eton  School,  . . 38 

Trinity,  Dublin,  . 39 

King’s  College, London,  40 
King’s  College,  London,  41 

Trinity,  Dublin,  . 42 
King's  College,  London,  43 
London  University,  . 44 
King’s  College.London,  45 
St.  John’s,  Oxford,  . 46 

St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  47 
Harrow  School,  . . 48 

Private  Tuition,  . 49 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 50 
Carlow,  . . 51 

Trinity,  Dublin,  . 52 
Oriel,  Oxford,  . . 53 

Queen’s,  Cork,  . . 54 

Brasenose,  Oxford,  . 55 
Westminster  School,  . 56 
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Marks  in 

Place 

| 

op  Education. 

g 

Obtained.  |obtalrmble 

Obtained 

Obtainable 

Obtained 

^Obtainable 

Obtained 

ObtalnabI 

Obtained 

Obtainable 

Obtained 

ObtalnabI 

S 

1,000 

223 

500 

195 

600 

375 

375 

2,427 

6,875 

Queen’s,  Belfast, 

1 

170 

0 

2,374 

Brighton  College, 

2 

85 

295 

2,311 

Edinburgh  Universil 

3 

341 

245 

2,307 

Queen  s,  Belfast, 

4 

172 

2,207 

St.  John’s,  Cambridg 

5 

2,119 

Exeter,  Oxford,  . 

6 

145 

2,100 

St.  John’s,  Oxford, 

7 

2,092 

Trinity,  Dublin, 

8 

115 

2,087 

St.  John’s,  Oxford, 

9 

225 

350 

300 

2,051 

Queen’s,  Belfast, 

10 

85 

345 

1,941 

Lincoln  Oxford, 

11 

0 

195 

1,914 

Merton,  Oxford, 

12 

194 

1,904 

St.  John's,  Cambridg 

13 

245 

Trinity,  Dublin, 

14 

335 

1,845 

Trinity,  Cambridge, 

15 

175 

1,838 

Queen’s,  Galway, 

16 

86 

190 

1,758 

Trinity,  Dublin, 

17 

1,685 

University,  Oxford, 

18 

167 

1,663 

Irinity,  Cambridge, 

19 

1,610 

Merton,  Oxford, 

20 

0 

0 

280 

1,560 

Trinity,  Dublin, 

21 

115 

1,483 

Balliol,  Oxford,  . 

22 

246 

164 

0 

1,433 

St.  Peter's,  Cambridg 

23 

1,380 

Edinburgh  University 

24 

226 

193 

340 

1,349 

Trinity,  Dublin, 

25 

0 

1,321 

Wadham,  Oxford, 

26 

0 

0 

1,320 

Caius,  Cambridge, 

27 

0 

1,279 

ChristChurch,  Oxford 

28 

1,259 

Emmanuel,  Cambridg 

29 

Oriel,  Oxford, 

1,142 

King's  College,  Londo 

31 

1,082 

Brasenose,  Oxford, 

32 

0 

115 

110 

1,065 

Private  Tuition, 

33 

0 

0 

1,036 

Edinburgh  University 

34 

979 

Queen’s,  Oxford, 

35 

948 

Trinity,  Dublin, 

36 

193 

927 

St.  Peter's,  Cambridge, 

37 

895 

Private  Tuition, 

38 

880 

Oriel,  Oxford, 

39 

0 

876 

Ejeter,  Oxford,  . 

40 

0 

873 

King’s  College,  London, 

41 

830 

Trinity,  Oxford, 

42 

829 

Trinity,  Cambridge,  . 

43 

184 

816 

London  University, 

44 

0 

85 

805 

Trinity,  Cambridge, 

45 

0 

768 

London  University,  . 

46 

677 

Queen’s,  Galway, 

47 

86 

676 

Edinburgh  University, 

48 

673 

Magdalen,  Oxford, 

49 

668 

Private  Tuition. 

50 

624 

Cheltenham  College, 

51 

620 

Trin.  Hall,  Cambridge, 

52 

599 

King’s  College, London, 

53 

541 

St.  Catherine  s,  Camt 

0 

115 

541 

University  and  lung's. 

>•54 

Aberdeen, 

0 

0 

506 

University  and  King's, 

Aberdeen, 

145 

431 

Queen’s.  Galway, 

57 

0 

209 

393 

King’s  College,  London, 

58 

0 

190 

310 

King’s  College,  London, 

59 

147 

Ulongowes  Wood  Col- 

lege,  Dublin,  . 

60 
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[N.B.— In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  names  of  Witnesses  refer  to  the  questions  of  the  Evidence ; and  those  following 
Dor.,  p.,  Tables,  ]>.,  to  the  pages  of  the  Documents,  and  Tables  and  Returns,  respectively.] 


Aberdeen.— In  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  half  of  the 
Degree  Examination  may  be  taken  at  the  beginning,  and 
hall-  at  the  end  of  the  last  Session,  Dickie,  414,  416. 
The  course  of  Education  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
is  very  far  superior  to  that  in  both  the  Colleges  at  Aberdeen, 
ib.  429. 

Absence.  Sec  Leave  of  Absence. 

Academic  Dress Observations  as  to  the  regulations  of  the 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  as  to  students  wearing  their 
Academic  Dress,  Scott  Porter , 1432. 

Academical  Institution , The  Royal  Belfast.  Sec  Belfast , The 
Roijal  Academical  Institution. 

Academics Suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  County 

Academies  in  Ireland,  M'Cosh,  638.  See  also  County 
Academies. 

Academy.  The  Belfast Has  sent  a large  number  of  students 

to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Andrews , 7.  Total  number 
of  students  that  have  entered  the  College  from  the  Belfast 
Academy,  M‘  Cosh,  638.  High  character  of  this  school, 
ib.  648. 

Accommodation  of  Students. — Observations  on  the  necessity 
of  providing  Halls  of  Residence  for  the  accommodation  of 
students  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Cork  and  Galway, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  1723,  1724;  Berwick,  3363;  Moffett,  4110. 

See  also  Boarding-houses.  Halls  of  Residence. 

Accounts  of  the  Colleges — Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the 
auditing  of  the  accounts  of  each  College,  Doc.  pp.  302, 
303  ; Stoney,  4049,  4052. 

Acts  of  Parliament. — Act  of  8 and  9 Vic.  c.  66,  enabling 
Her  Majesty  to  endow  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Doc.p.  297- 
Act  of  14  and  15  Vic.  c.  88,  enabling  articled  clerks  of 
attorneys  and  solicitors  to  save  one  year’s  apprenticeship 
by  attendance  for  two  years  on  the  lectures  of  the  Law 
Professors,  Mills,  3211. 

Adaiii,  Rev.  William,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland , in  the 
Queen's  College , Galway. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  fully  concurs  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Treanor, 
4294.  Every  Dean  of  Residences  should  be  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  Council  when  his  own  complaints 
are  to  come  under  consideration,  ib.  If  the  Deans  of 
Residences  be  not  present  on  such  occasions,  the  Council 
may  be  misled  by  the  statements  of  a student,  ib.  Wit- 
ness approves  of  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Treanor,  as 
to  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  students  who  faithfully  and 
punctually  discharge  their  religious  duties,  ib.  It  seems 
a left-handed  way  to  commend  religion  to  attention  to 
enact  that  those  who  neglect  its  duties  shall  be  liable  to 
penalties — rewards  should  also  be  introduced,  ib.  Students 
arc  so  accustomed  to  prizes  and  emoluments  in  other  de- 
partments, that  when  they  turn  their  mind  to  religion, 
they  find  a common  inducement  wanting,  ib.  Deans  of 
Residences  are  recognised  officers  of  the  College,  both  by 
the  Statutes  and  the  Queen’s  Warrant,  4295. 

The  suggestion  of  the  President,  as  to  the  building  of  a 
Boarding-house,  is  worth  consideration,  4300.  The  Col- 
lege requires  such  an  appendage,  and  cannot  get  on  suc- 
cessfully without  it,  ib.  Some  students  attended  the  Col- 
lege for  one  Session,  and  then  went  to  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  assigning  as  a reason  the  expense  and 
discomfort  of  Galway  lodging  houses,  4301. 

A Boarding-house  could  be  built  and  furnished  at  a 
moderate  .expense,  and  coidd  be  so  conducted  as  to  be 
almost  self-supporting,  ib.  A Boarding-house  would  be 
favorable  to  the  morality  of  the  students,  ib. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  Deans  of 
Residences  were  appointed  to  offices  that  involved  much 
trouble  and  much  anxiety,  ib.  The  Deans  have  since  dis- 
charged their  duties  with,  at  least,  some  degree  of  faithful- 
ness, and  up  to  the  present  have  received  no  remuneration, 
ib.  If  it  had  been  intimated  to  them,  when  these  offices 
were  conferred,  that  no  remuneration  would  be  given,  the 


Deans  of  Residences  could  make  no  complaint,  ib.  It  was 
plainly  intimated  to  the  Deans  of  Residences,  that  they 
might  expect  a fair  and  adequate  endowment,  ib.  Dr. 
Cooke  was  so  informed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  witness  got  a similar  intimation  through 
Dr.  Henry,  ib.  Witness  brought  the  case  of  the  Deans  of 
Residences  under  the  notice  of  the  Visitors  at  the  last 
Visitation ; their  opinion  was,  that  the  claims  of  the 
Deans  were  unanswerable,  ib.  Witness  has  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  students  under  his  care,  as  to  their  neglect  of 
religious  duties ; things  have,  of  late,  been  getting  worse  in 
this  respect,  ib.  The  only  reason  of  this  that  witness 
knows  of  is,  the  policy  adopted  towards  the  Deans  of 
Residences ; as  they  have  not  been  paid  for  their  services, 
it  is  thought  that  the  intention  is  to  dispense  with  them 
altogether,  ib.  Witness  did  not  bring  the  cases  of  non- 
attendance  upon  his  religious  instruction  before  the  Col- 
lege Council;  it  would  have  been  needless  to  do  so,  4302. 

Ad  Eundem  Degrees — Complaint  of  the  Graduates  educated 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  as  to  Graduates  of  other 
Universities  being  admitted  to  Ad  Eundem  Degrees  in  the 
Queen’s  University,  Wall,  3228. 

Admission  of  Students — The  fees  formerly  paid  on  the 
admission  of  students  have  been  in  a great  measure  re- 
mitted, in  consequence  of  an  annual  grant  from  the 
Government,  A ndreies,  193.  Religion  of  every  student 
ascertained  on  Matriculation,  ib.  11. 

Ages  of  Students — Average  age  of  students  entering  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Andrews , 104.  Average  age  of 
students  entering  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
2142.  Observations  on  the  early  age  at  which  students 
enter  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Bishop  of  Dozen,  700. 

Agriculture,  Diploma  of.  See  Agriculture,  School  of.  ‘ 

Agriculture , Professorship  of — The  Chair  of  Agriculture 
properly  finds  a place  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Henry, 
1001;  Andrews,  165.  The  Professorship  of  Agriculture 
could  not  be  usefully  combined  with  that  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Andrews,  170;  Henry,  1014.  There  are  Chairs  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Agriculture,  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Edinburgh,  Sir  R.  Kane , 1921. 

See  also  Agriculture,  School  of. 

Agriculture,  School  of. — Course  prescribed  for  the  Diploma 
of  Agriculture  by  the  Queen’s  University,  Doc.  p.  312. 
Candidates  for  Diplomas  are  also  required  to  attend  twelve 
months  on  the  labors  of  a farm,  before  presenting  them- 
selves, Hodges,  442. 

There  arc  five  students  in  the  department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  Causes  to  which 
the  smallness  of  the  number  is  to  be  attributed,  ib. 
There  is  no  farm  attached  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast  ; 
the  students,  for  the  future,  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  operations  on  a large  farm,  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  by  the  National 
Board,  ib.  444.  Three  of  the  Agricultural  Scholars  have 
taken  out  the  Diploma  of  Agriculture,  ib.  47 1 . The  depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  the  only  one  in  the  College  in  which 
there  has  been  a marked  falling  off,  Andrews,  165. 

Number  of  students  in  the  department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Murphy,  2967.  No  farm 
is  attached  to  the  College,  Sir  R.  Kune,  1 924.  A farm 
was  taken,  and  worked  for  two  years  with  considerable 
interest  and  some  success,  and  afterwards  given  up,  ib. 
The  students  will  have  an  opportunity  in  future  of  seeing 
the  operations  on  a farm,  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
National  Board,  ib. ; Murphy,  2964. 

Eleven  students  attending  the  Agricultural  depart- 
ment in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Skilling,  4149. 
Nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  Agriculture,  ib.  4150. 
The  Professor  of  Agriculture  has  a farm,  on  which  the 
students  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  farming  operations, 
ib.  This  farm  is  the  private  property  of  the  Professor, 
ib.  4151.  The  young  men  entering  this  department  are 
sometimes  very  inferior  scholars,  and  have  great  difficulty 
in  Matriculating,  ib.  4160. 

3 E 
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The  course  at  present  prescribed  in  Agriculture,  inter- 
poses obstacles  to  the  attendance  of  students,  Hodges , 
442.  The  students  ■ should  be  allowed  an  option  in 
selecting  certain  classes,  ib.  454.  Changes  suggested 
in  the  present  course,  Shilling , 4159.  There  are  four 
Junior  Scholarships  in  the  department  of  Agriculture,  of 
the  value  of  £15  each,  Doc.  p.  304.  Desirable  that  a 
few  more  Junior  Scholarships,  and  one  Senior  Scholarship, 
should  be  founded  in  Agriculture,  S/nlling,  4159.  A 
knowledge  of  Agriculture  should  be  required  of  candi- 
dates for  First  year  Agricultural  Scholarships,  Murphy , 
2968.  If  there  were  any  place  in  which  the  students 
could  live  moderately,  there  would  be  plenty  of  Agri- 
cultural students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Shilling, 
4165  ; Murphy,  29S4.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  in- 
cluded under  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Andrews , 4.  Table 
showing,  in  each  Session,  the  number  of  Matriculated 
Agricultural  students,  &c.,  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
&c.,  and  the  number  obtaining  the  Diploma  of  Agriculture, 
Tables,  pp.  372-3.  F ces  payable  to  the  Queen’s  University, 
by  candidates  for  the  Diploma  in  Agriculture,  Doc.  p.  313. 

See  also  Agriculture , Professorship  of. 

Alcoch,  Dr.,  late  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork. — Appeal  of  Dr.  Alcock  to  the 
Visitors,  against  a decision  of  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  referred  to,  By  all,  2211. 

Allman,  George  Johnston,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
inlhe  Queeri's  College,  Galway. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  thirty-four  students  this  year,  of  whom  two 
are  Non-matriculated  students,  3922.  The  students  did 
not  fall  off  in  Mathematics  at  the  time  when  the  students 
in  other  departments  fell  off  to  a remarkable  extent, 
3923.  Witness  graduated  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
1844,  and  lived  there  till  1853,  ib. 

The  students  leave  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  before 
■they  have  completed  their  full  course,  3925.  The  reasons 
of  this  are:  the  weight  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Science  portion  of  it  in  the  Arts  Faculty  is  not  arranged 
in  logical  order,  ib.  The  students  also  leave  on  account 
of  the  high  Mathematical  education  they  get  the  First  year, 
ib.  The  students,  in  one  year,  get,  by  close  attention  on 
lectures,  an  education  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  that 
given  in  four  years  in  any  other  university  or  college, 
ib.  The  Mathematical  Matriculation  course  includes 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  the  first  and  second  books  of 
Euclid,  3927.  After  the  first  year's  course  in  Mathe- 
matics, the  students  are  fitted  for,  and  obtain  appointments 
in  schools,  3929.  Ever  since  witness  came  to  Galway, 
the  Mathematical  Mastership  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  School 
has  been  held  by  a student-  of  the  College,  ib.  The  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  would  occupy  the  student  about 
five  years,  if  taken  , in  their  regular  order,  3931.  The 
Second  year  is  the  most  severe,  because  the  students  have 
to  learn  several  sciences  at  the  same  time,  3932.  The 
Sciences  of  the  Second  and  Third  Years  are  not  scientifi- 
cally arranged,  ib.  The  students  are  obliged,  indirectly, 
to  learn  in  the  Second  year  the  subjects  which  are  laid 
down  for  the  Third  year  coarse,  ib.  The  study  of  Che- 
mistry involves  that  of  Physics  to  some  extent ; yet  Che- 
mistry is  placed  before  Natural  Philosophy,  ib.  The  order 
of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  should  be  changed;  the 
students  are  discouraged  by  the  present  arrangement,  3933. 

Witness,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his  colleagues, 
prepared  a scheme  for  a new  School  of  Science  and  Modern 
Literature,  3923,  3936.  This  scheme  contemplates  a 
two  years’  course,  and  is  intended  for  such  as  do  not  wish 
to  study  the  Ancient  and  would  take  the  Modem  Lan- 
guages, 3937,  3944.  When  Universities  were  first 
founded,  the  Ancient  Languages  were  the  key  to  all  know- 
ledge, ib.  A new  class  has  arisen,  such  as  Engineers, 
persons  intended  for  public  offices,  &c.,  ib.  An  educa- 
tion should  be  provided  for  this  class,  by  the  cultivation  of 
the  Sciences,  and  a simultaneous  cultivation  of  the  Modern 
Languages,  ib.  The  scheme  is  not  a new  one,  a some- 
what similar  scheme  was  proposed  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  in  1854,  ib.  A want  of  something 
similar  has  been  felt  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ib.  There  have  been  stu- 
dents in  the  College  who  have  taken  the  course  in  the 
School  of  Engineering,  and  in  addition,  perhaps,  a Modem 
Language,  for  the  purposes  proposed  to  be  effected  by ' 
witness’s  scheme,  ib.  These  students  are,  however,  dis- 
couraged at  present,  there  being  no  Diploma  or  Certificate 
for  such  a course,  3939.  There  should  be  a Matriculation 
Examination  in  the  elements  of  English,  Arithmetic,  and 
subjects  of  that  sort,  at  entrance  into  the  School  of  Science 
and  Modem  Literature,  3938.  Witness’s  scheme  would 
draw  a new  class  of  students  to  the  College,  and  provide 
for  a want  that  is  beginning  to  be  felt  more  and  more, 


3939.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  recognises  the  importance 
of  general  literary  cultivation  for  those  going  to  the  pro- 
fession of  Civil  Engineering,  3943.  It  requires  Engineer- 
ing students  to  take  a First  year’s  course,  involving  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  ib.  For  this  part  of  the  literary 
culture  of  Engineering  students,  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature  should  be  substituted,  ib.  The  large  field  opening 
up  for  Civil  Engineers  shows  the  necessity  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Modem  Languages,  and  the  same  nrgument 
applies  to  those  engaged  in  commerce,  and  other  walks  of 
life,  ib. 

Witness  proposes  some  alterations  in  the  course  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  3945.  The  First  year  course  should 
be  the  same  as  that  in  the  Engineering  School  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  with  the  exception  that  Modern  Languages 
should  be  substituted  for  the  Ancient,  ib.  Students  who 
would  take,  in  addition  to  the  Engineering  course,  the  two 
Second  year  Literary  classes  in  the  School  of  Science  and 
Modem  Literature  should  bo  admitted  to  Examination 
for  the  Diploma  in  Science  and  Literature,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  Engineering,  ib.  Students  in  Engineering  would 
have  to  learn  an  advanced  course  of  Mathematics,  Mine- 
ralogy, and  Geology,  ib.  In  consideration  of  this  ad- 
vanced course,  Political  Economy,  Commercial  History, 
&c.,  which  would  be  taken  in  the  Second  year  of  the 
School  of  Science  and  Modem  Literature,  might  be  fairly 
omitted,  ib.  Practical  employment,  under  the  direction 
of  Engineers,  should  be  dispensed  with  for  the  Diploma,  ib. 
Requiring  practical  employment  previous  to  granting  the 
Diploma  prevents  students  taking  it  out ; but  one  student 
in  the  College  has  taken  out  his  Diploma  of  Engineering, 
ib.  The  Professor  of  Engineering  approves  of  witness’s 
general  views ; he  also  approves  of  the  School  of  Science 
and  Modem  Literature,  ib. 

There  should  be  a modification  in  the  Examination  , for 
the  Degree  of  A.B.,  ib.  Witness  agrees  with  Professor 
Nesbitt.,  as  to  the  necessity'  of  a previous  Examination  at 
the  end  of  the  Second  year,  ib.  Thinks,  however,  that 
merely  Pass  students  should  be  required  to  have  general 
views  of  two  new  subjects  at  the  Degree  Examination,  ib. 
Agrees  in  the  main  with  Professor  Nesbitt’s  plan  of  group- 
ing, ib.  Is  strongly  in  lavor  of  preserving  the  existing 
regulations  as  to  Senior  Scholarships,  ib.  The  students  do 
not  obtain  these  Scholarships  without  merit,  whether  there 
be  competition  or  not,  ib.  In  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
there  is  an  Examination  for  Bishop  Law’s  Mathematical 
Premium,  after  the  A.B.  Examination,  ib.  There  is 
scarcely  ever  any  competition  for  it,  yet  it  is  a bona  fide 
Examination,  as  is  that  for  the  Senior  Scholarships,  ib. 
The  Senior  Scholars,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Professors,  ib.  By  the  present  arrange- 
ment the  Senior  Scholars  are  taught  to  become  teachers, 
ib.  The  present  Senior  Scholar  in  Mathematics  was  a 
teacher  in  Erasmus  Smith’s  school,  and  has  been  recently 
a teacher  in  Kilkenny  College,  ib.  It  is  of  great  benefit 
that  the  Senior  Scholar  should  be  allowed  to  pass  from  one 
Senior  Scholarship  to  another,  from  year  to  year,  ib.  3947. 
This  system  enables  the  College  to  turn  out  well  trained 
men  of  Science,  39 45.  It  also  lessens  the  difficulty  thrown 
in  the  way  of  a student,  in  consequence  of  a course  which 
would  occupy  five  years  being  condensed  into  three,  3946. 
Senior  Scholarships  should  be  conferred  by  the  Colleges, 
it  being  necessary,  in  order  to  assist  the  Professor,  that  the 
Senior  Scholar  should _ have  been  trained  under  him,  to 
prevent  differences  of  views,  3947.  £40  furnishes  adequate 
motive  to  a Senior  Scholar  to  stay  in  the  College,,  as  lie  has 
the  additional  motive  of  being  taught  to  be  a teacher,  3948. 

It  is  desirable  that  members  of  the  Professorial  Body 
should  have  seats  on  the  Senate,  3949.  The  Professors  of 
the  Colleges  are  also  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
ib.  Witness  does  not  see  what  duties  the  Professors  of 
the  Colleges  have  to  perform  as  Professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity', except  they  are  appointed  Examiners,  It  is  most 
desirable  that  the  University  Examinations,  at  least  in  the 
leading  departments,  should  be  conducted  by  the  three 
Professors  in  each  department,  ib.  If  only  one  Professor 
be  Examiner  on  a subject,  the  students  educated  in  his 
College  have  an  advantage  over  those  in  the  other  Col- 
leges, ib.  If  a stranger  be  appointed  Examiner,  he  may 
be  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  system  of  education 
pursued  in  the  Colleges,  ib.  Witness  thinks  Professor 
Nesbitt’s  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a Board  of 
Classical  studies  and  Examiners,  a good  one,  ib.  Agrees 
in  the  plan  proposed  by  Professor  Nesbitt,  of  dividing  the 
Faculties  into  two  great  Faculties,  3950.  The  President 
should  preside  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Professors  for 
the  election  of  Deans,  and  have  a casting  vote,  ib.  Wit- 
ness differs  from  the  President  and  Professor  Nesbitt  as  to 
voting  by  ballot ; the  Professors  should  give  their  votes 
viva  voce,  3951. 
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Tho  Vice-President  stated  that  students  who  had  come 
from  other  Colleges  and  had  not  spent  their  full  time  in 
one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  could  not  take  their  Degree 
from  the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  Witness  would  be  sorry 
to  see  two  classes  of  students  leaving  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity— one  who  had  attended  the  lectures  for  the  prescribed 
time,  and  another  who  had  attended  them  for  part  of  the 
course  only,  ib.  Objects  to  students  from  other  Colleges, 
who  have  not  attended  lectures  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Gahvay,  being  allowed  to  go  in  for  Junior  Scholarships, 
3952. 

There  arc  some  students  this  year  taking  witness’s  Third 
year  voluntary  course,  3954.  Witness  gives  in  detail  the 
subjects  of  his  voluntary  course,  3955.  The  students  who 
take  this  voluntary  course  are  preparing  for  the  University 
or  the  Civil  Service,  395G.  The  course  of  the  Third  year 
is  comparatively  light,  the  crushing  course  is  in  the  Second 
year,  3957.  The  great  majority  of  the  students  who  at- 
tend witness,  for  the  First  year  only,  attain  a sound  know- 
ledge of  the  course,  3959.  The  students  in  the  College 
liave  a particular  aptitude  for  Mathematics;  they  come 
well  prepared  at  entrance,  ib.  Witness’s  objections  to  the 
present  curriculum  are — there  is  too  much  compressed 
into  three  years,  and  the  courses  are  ill  arranged,  3960.  If 
tho  scheme  of  a School  of  Science  and  Modern  Literature 
were  adopted,  there  would  be  still  a large  number  of 
students  desirous  to  take  the  A.  13.  Degree,  3961.  It  is 
necessary  to  provide  an  education  for  a class  that  is  now 
excluded  from  the  College,  3962.  There  arc  numbers  in 
the  Model  National  Schools  perfectly  prepared  to  obtain  a 
high  scientific  education,  ib.  A gentleman  educated  in 
one  of  these  schools  obtained  first  Science  Scholarship  at 
the  last  Examination,  against  students  who  had  gone 
through  a year’s  Mathematics  in  the  Engineering  Schools, 
ib.  A student  may  obtain  a First  year  Scholarship  in 
Engineering  and  may  compete  the  succeeding  year  lor  a 
First  year  Scholarship'  in  Arts,  3964.  Such  a student, 
before  taking  the  Arts  Scholarship,  has  to  pass  the  Matri- 
culation in  Arts,  3966.  Students  take  the  First  year 
classes  in  Engineering,  and  then  devote  themselves  to 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  go  on  in  the  Arts  course,  3966.  By 
this  means  the  students  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
Classical  schools,  Classical  education  being  very  backward 
about  Galway,  ib.  If  the  School  of  Science  aud  Modern 
Literature  be  founded,  it  would  be  most  important  to 
attach  a Scholarship  to  it,  3968.  On  three  occasions  the 
Science  Division  of  the  Arts  Faculty  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  the  members  of  Council  being  elected  from  the 
whole  Body  of  Professors  at  a General  Meeting,  ib. 

Allman,  George  Johnston,  ll.d.,  as  Member  of  a Depu- 
tation from  the  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College , Galway , 
on  the  subject  of  Salaries. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Strong  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  are  entertained  by  the 
Professors  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries,  4166. 
The  Professorships  were  at  first  limited  to  twelve,  and 
afterwards  increased  to  nineteen,  without  any  additional 
endowment  being  made  for  the  increase,  ib.  Witness 
makes  some  observations  on  a Memorial  submitted  to  the 
Government  by  the  Professors  of  the  three  Colleges,  on 
the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries,  ib.  The  income  of  the 
Professors  arises  from  two  sources — the  salaries  and  fees, 
ib.  The  fees  were  fixed  at  a very  low  rate,  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  the  localities  in  which  the  Colleges  are 
placed,  ib.  The  fees  were  subsequently  reduced  by  the 
provision  of  the  Statutes  which  exempts  Junior  Scholars 
from  a moiety  of  the  Collegiate  fees,  ib.  Witness  is  pre- 
pared to  prove,  that  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances that  could  be  expected,  the  total  income  of  the 
Professors  from  these  two  sources  would  not  be  sufficient, 
ib.  The  fees  joined  to  the  salaries  do  not  produce  an 
adequate  remuneration,  even  in  tho  Colleges  more  favor- 
ably situated,  viz.,  Belfast  and  Cork,  ib.  From  an  exa- 
mination of  the  table  of  fees  received  by  the  Professors 
since  the  opening  of  the  College,  and  of  the  table  of 
salaries,  it  will  appear,  that  the  income  of  no  Professor 
amounts  to  £300  ; the  highest  being  £286  10s.,  ib.  Sup- 
posing it,  .however;  to  be  £300  a-year,  the  deductions  for 
rent,  &c.,  would  leave  about  £200,  which  is  very  little  for 
the  support  of  a gentleman  occupying  the  position  of  a 
Professor,  ib.  A stronger  ease  may  be  made  for  those 
•Professors  whose  total  income  ranges  from  £150  to  £200 
a-year,  ib.  Since  the  Colleges  opened,  there  have  been 
seventeen  resignations  in  a body  of  fifty-seven  Professors — 
five  in  Belfast,  seven  in  Cork,  and  five  in  Galway,  ib. 
The  five  resignations  in  Galway  have  occurred  in  the 
Faoulty  of  Arts,  which  consists  of  twelve  members, 
omitting  the  Vice-President,  ib.  It  may  fairly  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  College  and  tho  students  are  injuriously 
affected  by  the  loss  of  their  experienced  teachers,  ib. 


The  resignations  show  that  the  College  is  not  in  a healthy 
state,  and  that  some  measures  are  required  to  prevent  the 
rapid  decay  of  its  members,  ib.  The  Professors  of  the 
Faculty  to  which  witness  belongs  have  no  other  resources, 
and  the  discharge  of  their  duties  absorbs  all  their  time, 
ib.  They  only  require  to  be  relieved  from  any  anxiety  as 
to  pecuniary  matters,  and  to  be  left  to  devote  their  atten- 
tion to  their  particular  subjects,  ib. 

Allman , George  Johnston,  ll.d.— Documents  delivered  in 
by  Professor  Allman,  being,  a Scheme  for  a School  of 
Science  and  Modem  Literature,  Doc.  p.  329.  Proposed 
Alterations  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  Diploma  of 
Civil  Engineering,  ib.  330.  Resolutions  of  the  Science 
Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  relative  to  the  Election 
of  Members  of  Council,  ib.  316.  Return  of  the  amount 
of  Fees  paid  to  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Session  1849,  to 
the  end  of  the  Session  1856-7,  ib.  345. 

America — Observations  on  the  large  number  of  schools  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  M’-Cosh,  638. 

Anatomical  Museums The  Anatomical  Museum  in  the 

Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  admirable,  Carlile,  1341.  It 
was  purchased  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £500.  It  was  col- 
lected under  the  superintendence  of  distinguished  men,  ib. 

The  room  set  apart  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  for  the 
Anatomical  Preparations  is  totally  inadequate  to  accom- 
modate them  properly,  Corbett,  3002.  These  Preparations 
are  crowded  together  in  a very  unsuitable  manner,  ib. 
Dr.  Alcock’s  collection  hi  the  Cecilia-strcet  (Dublin) 
School  of  Medicine,  was  obtained  for  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  Croher  Kin g,  4185. 

The  Anatomical  Museum  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Gal- 
way, affords  sufficient  means  to  illustrate  the  lectures  of 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  ib.  It  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  increased,  ib. 


Anatomical  and  Dissecting  Rooms. — The  Dissecting-room  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  a mile  distant  from  the 
College,  Carlile,  1301.  Its  distance  from  the  College  ex- 
poses the  students  to  great  inconvenience,  fatigue,  and  loss 
of  time,  and  is  a serious  impediment  to  their  studies,  ib. 
A proper  Anatomical  School  should  be  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  College,  ib.  1302.  About  £3,000 
is  wanted  for  the  erection  of  a new  Anatomical  School, 
ib.  1303.  A refusal  of  a grant  by  the  Government,  for 
building  a new  Anatomical  School,  founded  on  the  small 
number  of  beds  available  to  the  Medical  students  in  Bel- 
fast, would  not  be  justified  by  facts,  ib.  1316.  The  building 
now  in  use  as  an  Anatomical  School  is  rented  by  the 
Government  at  £25  a-year,  ib.  1337.  The  rent  paid  for 
the  present  Anatomical  School  would  be  a part  set-off 
against  the  interest  of  the  sum  required  to  build  a new 
one,  ib.  1338.  Statement,  &c.,  relative  to  the  want  of 
Anatomical  and  Dissecting  Rooms  at  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  Doc.  p.  340. 

The  Anatomical  lecture-room  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  is  altogether  unsuitable,  Carlile,  1 302. 

In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  a small  building  was 
erected  to  accommodate  the  Professor  of  Anatomy,  chiefly 
at  the  expense  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  R.  Kane , 1931. 
This  building  is  totally  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  ib. 
Corbett , 2994.  From  £ 1 ,500  to  £2,000  would  be  sufficient 
to  put  the  building  into  a proper  state,  ib.  2998,  Sir  R. 
Kane,  1931. 

In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  a house  which  was  on 
tho  ground  selected  as  a site  for  the  College,  was  turned 
into  a dissecting-house,  Berwick,  3511.  The  present 
house  answers  very  well,  ib.  3512. 

Anatomy,  Demonstrator  of. — The  Licensing  Bodies  require 
that  every  Medical  School  should  be  provided  with  a 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy',  Croker  King , 4188.  The 
Demonstrator  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  has  no 
salary  from  the  College ; is  paid  by  tho  Professor  of  Ana- 
tomy, Andrews,  161.  Is  not  a College  officer;  ought  to 
be,  ib.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway',  the  Demon- 
strator hitherto  has  been  partially'  paid  out  of  a fund 
allocated  for  the  payment  of  Porters  and  Servants,  Croker 
King,  4188;  Stoney,  4052.  A provision  for  a Demon- 
strator is  very'  much  wanted,  ib.  If  a provision  were  made 
for  a Demonstrator,  he  might  also  act  as  Curator  of  the 
Medical  Museum,  Croker  King,  4188. 


Anatomy  andPhysiology,  Professorship  of. — There  are  thirty- 
eight  students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  attending 
the  lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  thirty-three 
attending  the  Practical  Anatomy'  class,  Carlile,  1283. 
The  College  has  ample  means  for  giving  Anatomical  in- 
struction ; subjects  for  dissection  are  amply  afforded,  and 
the  means  of  illustration,  are  such  as  few  Institutions 
possess,  ib.  1341.  Means  adopted  for  securing  the  regular 
3 E 2 
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and  bond  fide  attendance  of  the  students,  ib.  Witness 
lias  had  long  experience  of  the  Anatomical  teaching 
in  the  chief  Medical  Schools  of  Dublin,  and  ventures 
to  say  the  system  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  far 
superior,!/).  1342.  Industry  and  regularity  of  the  students 
attending  the  Anatomical  classes,  ib. 

There  are  nearly  sixty  students  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  studying  Anatomy  in  all  its  departments,  Corbett , 
3001.  Hospital  subjects  are  easily  procured,  ib.  3010. 
There  is  probably  no  Medical  School  in  the  Empire 
where,  students  have  more  facilities  for  pm-suing  a 
thorough  study  of  Anatomy,  ib.  Industry  and  general 
good  conduct  of  the  students,  ib.  301 1. 

There  are  thirty-six  students  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  attending  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, Crolter  King,  4196.  Means  adopted  for  securing 
the  attendance  of  the  students,  ib.  4197.  Witness  can 
speak  from  his  experience  of  the  teaching  in  other  Schools, 
and  can  say  that  he  never  had  more  satisfactory  attend- 
ance, or  more  order  than  he  has  at  present,  ib.  The 
teaching  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  &c.,  is  perfect,  4199. 

Andrews,  Thomas,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  m.r.i.a..  Vice-President  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast — 
Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Appointed  Vice-President,  December,  1845,  2.  First 
Vice-President,  3.  Appointed  Profesorof Chemistry,  1849, 
ib.  Majority  of  students  in  Faculty  of  Arts  from  the  middle 
classes,  4.  Few  from  Belfast,  or  the  mercantile  classes,  ib. 
Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  included  under  Fa  - 
culty of  Arts,  ib . Some  of  the  students  i n Engineering  from 
the  higher  classes,  ib.  Diplomas  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
Agriculture  are  given  by  the  University,  6.  A very  large 
number  of  the  students  have  proceeded  from  the  two 
principal  schools  in  Belfast,  7.  Some  from  Armagh  and 
other  schools  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  ib.  Some  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Engineering  students  from  schools  in  the 
other  provinces,  8. 

Majority  of  Arts  students  intended  for  Presbyterian 
Church,  9.  Some  for  the  Legal  and  Medical  professions, 
ib.  Others  obtain  situations  under  National  Board,  &c., 
ib.  A small  minority  become  independent  gentlemen,  ib. 
Religion  of  every  student  is  ascertained  before  Matricu- 
lation, 11.  Few  students  who  take  the  A.B.  Degree 
afterwards  proceed  to  business,  12.  Non-Matriculated 
students  may  select  any  course  of  lectures  they  please,  13. 
Most  of  the  Non-Matriculated  students  are  Medical 
students,  studying  with  a view  to  Surgical  Diplomas,  or 
Degrees,  to  be  taken  elsewhere,  13.  The  College  Exa- 
minations not  compulsory  on  Non-Matriculated  students, 
15.  They  are  simply  persons  allowed  to  obtain  infor- 
mation at  the  College,  ib.  They  are  not  eligible  to  Scho- 
larships, College  Honors,  &e.,  16.  They  do  generally 
attend  the  College  Examinations  of  then-  own  accord, 
17.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  the  Professors  to  give 
prizes  to  the  Non-Matriculated  students  at  their  Exami- 
nations, 19.  This  practice  is  a matter  of  private  arrange- 
ment, 20.  There  are  no  evening  classes  in  the  College 
open  to  the  public,  21.  Witness  delivered,  last  winter,  a 
course  of  evening  lectures  to  a society  of  the  working 
classes  in  his  private  capacity,  22,  23.  A considerable 
number  of  students  who  matriculate  in  Arts  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  their  Degree,  24.  Same  fact  observed  in  other 
Universities,  25.  Two  principal  causes  of  this  fact  in 
the  case  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  26.  These  causes 
are  (1),  the  number  of  heavy  Examinations  which  the 
students  have  to  pass  in  the  College  and  the  University  ; 
and  (2),  the  necessity  the  students  are  under  of  proceed- 
ing to  Dublin,  in  order  to  be  examined  for  their  Degrees, 
28,  35.  The  course  in  Arts  was  settled  originally  by  the 
Board  of  Colleges,  and  afterwards  slightly  changed  by 
the  University,  27.  It  is  too  heavy  for  the  students,  ib. 
The  College  has  the  right  to  prescribe  its  own  curriculum; 
it  has  hitherto  kept  it  the  same  as  that  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  28.  The  College  regulations  as  to  Scholar- 
ships conform  as  far  as  possible  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  ib.  The  number  of  Examinations 
presses  most  heavily  on  the  best  students,  32. 

Scholarships  are  tenable  only  for  one  year,  ib.  There 
is  a consequent  necessity  of  successive  competitive  Exa- 
minations, ib.  Scholars,  in  addition  to  the  Scholarships 
Examinations,  are  obliged  to  pass  the  class  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  Session,  ib.  Witness  believes  that  every 
student  who  matriculates  in  Arts  intends  to  proceed  to 
liis  A.B.  Degree,  36.  If  the  Degrees  were  granted  in 
the  College,  and  the  Examinations  were  not  so  numerous, 
two-thirds  of  those  who  enter  would  eventually  take  out 
their  Degrees,  36.  Students  will  not  pursue  a continuous 
course  of  education  unlessa  University  Degree  beheld  out  as 
a reward,  37.  It  would  be  desirable  to  attract  the  sons  of 


merchants  to  the  lectures  in  the  College,  42.  Young  men 
intended  for  business  will  not  pursue  an  education  not 
leading  to  a University  Degree,  ib.  The  matter  has  been 
tried  in  University  College,  and  King’s  College,  London, 
and  also  in  Owen’s  College,  Manchester,  and  has  failed, 
ib.  There  is  a growing  disposition  to  introduce  young 
men  to  business  at  an  early  period  of  life,  ib.  The  only 
way  to  counteract  this  disposition  is  to  offer  a University 
Degree,  ib.  The  establishment  of  two  concurrent  and 
unequal  courses  of  education  in  the  same  University 
would  not  work,  45.  The  old  University  education  need 
not  be  retained  ; it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  University 
Degree,  46. 

Students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  are  rcciuired 
to  pass  an  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Session  in  the 
subjects  which  they  have  been  studying,  47.  Certain 
subjects  at  the  A.B.  Degree  Examination  in  the  Queen’s 
University  are  imperative,  in  others,  candidates  are  allowed 
an  option,  ib.  Witness  gives  in  detail  the  Collegiate  and 
University  curricula,  ib.  Is  of  opinion  that  candidates 
for  Degrees  in  the  Queen’s  University  are  not  required  to 
pass  in  too  many  subjects,  ib.  Thinks  it  right  to  require 
a student  to  attend  lectures  in  College  on-  subjects  which 
do  not  form  a part  of  the  University  course,  51.  The 
best  students  witness  has  had  attending  his  lectures  have 
been  Classical  students,  53.  The  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation at  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  is  judiciously 
chosen,  54.  It  would  be  desirable  to  include  in  it  the  ele- 
ments of  one  Modern  Language,  ib.  This,  however,  is  not 
possible  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  ib.  There 
is  a great  want  of  teachers  of  the  Modern  Languages  in 
the  country  districts,  55.  The  students  entering  the 
College  are,  in  consequence  of  this  want,  badly  prepared  in 
them,  ib.  The  students  have,  notwithstanding,  paid  great 
attention  to  the  Modern  Languages,  ib.  In  the  Second  year 
the  numbers  of  Mathematical  students  and  Greek  students 
very  nearly  correspond,  57-  No  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  statisticsofthenumberof  students  in  the  first  threeyears 
of  the  College’s  existence,  64.  The  College  only  attained 
its  normal  condition  in  1852-3,  ib.  Witness  is  of  opinion 
that  all  students  intended  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
who  matriculate,  intend  to  proceed  to  their  Degree,  65. 
Has  always  had  some  from  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing classes  attending  his  lectures,  66.  This  number  is, 
however,  smaller  than  might  have  been  expected,  ib. 
Witness’s  lectures  are  well  adapted  to  explain  the  appli- 
cation of  Chemistry  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  pursued 
in  the  district,  67.  The  lectures  delivered  by  him  to  the 
working  classes  were  largely  attended,  69.  The  course 
comprised  three  or  four  popular  lectures,  71.  The  large 
attendance  on  these  lectures  is  no  indication  that  a per- 
manent course  of  really  useful  instruction  would  attract 
the  attention  of  the  working  classes,  73.  His  lectures 
embrace  the  application  of  Chemistry  to  the  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures as  fully  as  is  necessary,  75.  Has  held  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  an  annual  examination  in  his  Che- 
mical class,  76.  Students  acquitting  themselves  creditably 
at  it  are  admitted  gratuitously  to  the  Laboratory,  ib. 
From  eight  to  twelve  students  have  been  at  times  thus 
admitted  to  it,  ib.  Witness  shares  the  opinion  held  by  all 
Chemists,  that  the  really  important  thing  in  preparing  a 
young  man  for  any  particular  Chemical  branch  is,  to  give 
him  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  generally,  79. 

The  present  system  of'  Scholarship  Examinations  is  in- 
jurious, 81.  It  is  necessary  to  retain  the  Examinations 
for  Scholarships  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  and  Second 
years ; as  otherwise  poor  students  of  great  merit  could  not 
enter  or  remain  in  the  College,  ib.  A student  obtaining 
a Scholarship  at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  year,  should 
be  allowed  to  hold  it  for  two  years,  ib.  This  would  relieve 
the  student  of  one  Scholarship  Examination,  ib.  The 
Degree  of  A.B.  should  be  examined  for  and  conferred  in 
the  Colleges,  ib.  There  are  seven  Senior  Scholarships  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts,  two  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and 
one  in  Law,  ib.  There  is  very  little  competition  for  the 
Senior  Scholarships,  ib.  The  number  of  the  Senior  Scho- 
larships should  be  increased  and  their  value  diminished,  ib. 
The  Senior  Scholarships  in  Arts  should  be  given  for  general 
proficiency  at  the  A.B.  Degree  Examination,  ib.  The 
University  Honors  should  be  conferred  at  the  A.M.  De- 
gree Examination ; this  would  encourage  students  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  higher  Degree,  ib.  The  University  Honors, 
given  at  the  A.M.  Degree,  would  probably  induce  Bache- 
lors to  continue  their  studies  for  an  additional  year. in 
College,  84.  The  diminution  of  prizes  would  not  diminish 
the  inducement  to  take  the  A.B.  Degree,  if  the  Degrees 
were  granted  in  the  Colleges,  87.  Witness  always  thought 
that  the  advantages  of  bringing  the,  students  of  the  dif- 
ferent Colleges  into  competition,  in  Dublin,  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages,  88.  If  the 
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Government  required  a Degree,  as  a qualification  for  the 
Civil  Service,  the  number  of  Graduates  would  be  increased, 
95. 

If  the  Examinations  for  the  A.B.  Degree  were  held  in 
the  Colleges,  uniformity  might  be  secured  by  the  Univer- 
sity sending  down  an  Assessor,  96.  . It  is  not  desirable  to 
require  a student  to  possess  a previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject  taught  in  any  class  before  admission  to  it,  97.  The 
average  age  of  students  entering  the  College  is  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  104.  The  principal  object  of  the  A.M.  Degree 
Examination  should  be  to  afford  to  the  best  students,  in  the 
respective  Colleges,  an  opportunity  of  competing  for  Uni- 
versity Honors,  106. 

Every  sixth  or  seventh  man  obtains  Honors  at  the 
Chemical  Examination  held  at  the  end  of  each  session, 
107,  108.  Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  Matriculated 
students  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Scholarship  money,  1 13, 
116. 

The  number  of  students  attending  the  College  has  been 
steadily  increasing  since  the  first  normal  year,  1852-53, 
117.  A large  number  of  the  Medical  students  do  not  take 
their  Degrees,  118.  The  Matriculation  Examination  should 
be  done  away  with  in  the  case  of  the  Medical  students,  ib. 
At  present  the  Queen’s  University  requires  Candidates  for 
its  Degree  of  M.D.  to  attend  one-third  of  the  Medical 
Classes5 in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  As  the  curri- 
culum for  the  M.D.  Degree  extends  over  four  years,  this 
requirement  of  the  University  practically  obliges  the  Can- 
didates to  attend  for  two  years  in  one  of  the  Colleges,  ib. 
The  Queen’s  University  should  only  require  attendance 
during  one  year  in  some  of  the  Colleges,  ib.  The  vast  bulk 
of  the  Medical  practitioners  in  the  United  Kingdom  come 
from  the  Scotch  Universities,  ib.  The  number  of  Medical 
graduates  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  very  small,  and 
is  decreasing,  119.  There  is  no  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation for  Medical  students  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, 118.  The  system  of  an  open  entrance  works 
admirably  there,  120.  Its  Medical  Degree  stands  very 
high,  118. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  College  is  satisfactory, 
123.  The  University  of  Dublin  grants  Degrees  without 
requiring  residence,  whereas  residence  is  rigidly  enforced 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  The  Queen’s  Colleges  are 
situated  in  the  provinces,  ib.  Between  three  and  four 
hundred  Matriculated,  and  nearly  one  hundredNon-Matri- 
culated  students  arc  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib. 
The  result  of  a comparison  as  to  the  number  of  Arts 
students  between  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  University 
College,  London,  during  its  first  seven  years,  is  in  favor 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  The  population  from  which 
students  can  be  obtained  for  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is 
limited,  127.  The  Queen’s  Colleges  opened  when  the 
country  was  in  a very  unfavorable  condition,  ib.  The 
rigid  system  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  has  a tendency  to 
repel  rather  than  attract  students,  ib.  The  result  cannot 
be  considered  otherwise  than  satisfactory,  ib.  The  num- 
ber of  N on-Matriculated  students  has  been  increasing 
since  1852-53,  130.  The  system  of  Non-Residence 
should  never  be  introduced  into  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
132.  This  anomalous  system  exists  only  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  ib.  It  is  particularly  inapplicable  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  as,  on  the  non-residence  system,  stu- 
dents would  be  attracted  to  that  one  of  the  Colleges 
whose  examinations  were  least  strict,  ib.  The  other  Col- 
leges would  thus  be  obliged  to  lower  their  standard,  ib. 
The  social  intercourse  arising  from  residence  is  very  useful  to 
young  men  coming  from  remote  parts  of  the  country,  133. 
The  present  length  of  the  Session  should  not  be  reduced, 
ib. 

The  number  of  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
was  limited  to  twelve  in  the  original  Letters  Patent,  found- 
ing the  College,  135.  By  a subsequent  Queen’s  Letter 
the  number  was  limited  to  thirty,  and  actually  increased 
to  twenty,  the  present  number,  ib.  No  increase  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  remuneration,  corresponding  to 
this  increase  of  number,  has  been  made,  136.  Witness 
holds  a double  office,  does  not  receive  a double  salary,  134. 
No  distribution  of  Chairs  among  twelve  Professors  was 
ever  attempted,  1 38.  It  was  found  impossible  to  have  a 
Medical  School  without  increasing  the  number  of  Pro- 
fessors, ib.  The  fees  payable  to  the  Professors  still  remain 
as  prescribed  in  the  Statutes,  143.  The  present  stall'  of 
Professors,  with  the  exception  of  the  Professor  of  the 
Celtic  Languages,  is  necessary  for  the  working  of  the 
College,  144.  Two  Professors  arc  at  present  wanted  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine— a Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence  and  a Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine, . ib. 
146.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture,  at  present,  gives 
lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  144. 

A gentleman,  not  a Professor,  is  now  lecturing  on  the 


Institutes  of  Medicine,  146.  A Professorship  of  the  Celtic 
Languages  is  extremely  desirable  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
ib.  The  Chair,  however,  is  of  the  ornamental  class,  ib. 
The  scale  of  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  in  the  College 
ranges  from  £250  to  £100,  150.  Larger  Salaries  were 
attached  to  Chairs  connected  with  subjects  of  old  standing, 
and,  therefore,  likely  to  be  in  greater  demand,  ib.  The 
circumstance  of  some  of  the  Chairs  being  held  by  Profes- 
sional men  was  also  taken  into  account,  ib.  The  salaries 
of  the  Non-Professional  Professors  arc  quite  as  low,  in 
proportion,  as  those  of  the  Professional,  ib.  An  augmen- 
tation is  required  in  both  cases,  ib.  The  salaries  were  not, 
to  any  extent,  based  upon  a calculation  of  the  number  of 
students  likely  to  attend  each  Professor,  151.  The  fees 
paid  to  the  several  Professors  have  relation  to  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  each,  152,  153.  A larger  number  of 
students  was  expected  than  has  actually  attended,  155. 
The  total  amount  of  fees  has  increased  since  the  year 
1852-53,  158.  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  pays  a Demon- 
strator out  of  his  fees,  161.  A Demonstrator  ought  to  be 
a College  Officer,  ib.  The  fees  of  the  Professors  of  Greek 
and  Latin  have  been  diminished  by  an  alteration  in  the 
studies  of  the  Medical  students,  164. 

Agriculture  is  the  only  department  in  the  College  which 
has  markedly  fallen  off,  'lG5.  It  is  desirable  to  retain  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  but  with  considerable  modifications, 
ib.  No  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture  is  given  by 
the  Professor,  166.  It  is  the  first  attempt  at  a School  of 
the  kind,  168.  The  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering 
could  not  be  usefully  combined  with  that  of  Agriculture, 
170. 

The  scale  of  salaries  fixed  in  the  Statutes  too  low,  171. 
Scholars  generally  only  pay  one-half  fees,  174.  This 
arrangement  was  cotemporaneous  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Professors’  salaries,  175.  The  number  of  Scholarships, 
Senior  and  Junior,  is  fifty-five,  178.  Senior  Scholars  are 
bound  to  reside,  and  assist  the  Professor  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  hold  their  Scholarship,  179-  Some 
of  the  Professors  have  rigidly  required  of  them  to  give 
assistance,  ib.  Witness  has  always  made  use  of  the  Senior 
Scholar  in  the  Laboratory,  ib.  The  Senior  Scholar  in 
Mathematics  gives  material  assistance  to  the  Professor  ot 
that  department,  180.  A Senior  Scholarship  is  worth 
£40  for  the  year,  183.  The  holders  of  a Senior  Scholar- 
ship must  attend  the  A.M.  course,  185.  Senior  Scholars 
arc  generally  professional  students,  ib.  _ There  are  seven 
Senior,  and  thirty  Junior  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  190,  191.  All  College  prizes  are  awarded  by  the 
Council,  on  the  Report  of  the  Professors,  192.  Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  question  as  to  the  Council  interfering 
unduly  with  the  discretion  of  the  Professors,  ib. 

The  fees  formerly  paid  by  the  students,  on  behalf  of  the 
College,  have  been’,  in  a great  measure,  remitted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Government  having  made  an  annual 
grant  of  £1,600,  193.  The  total  amount  of  College 
expenses  to  a student  in  Arts,  at  present,  is,  £8  10s.  for 
the  First  year  ; £8  os.  for  the  Second ; and  £5  5s.  for  the 
Third  year,  194.  Scholars  pay  about  the  half  of  these 
sums,  ib.  The  expenses  at  the  Boarding-houses  vary 
according  to  the  habits  of  the  students  ; they  are  in 
general  very  moderate,  196.  At  the  end  of  each  Session, 
a general  Class  list  of  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished 
students  is  published,  251. 

Andrews , Thomas , M.D.,  f.r.s.,  m.u.i.a. — Document  de- 
livered in,  by  Professor  Andrews,  containing  Proposed 
Changes  in  the  College  and  University  Arrangements, 
and  in  the  Undergraduate  Course  in  Arts,  Doc.  p.  323. 

Antrim Irish  still  a good  deal  spoken  in  the  Glens  of  the 

county  Antrim,  O'Donovan,  364. 

Apparatus Annual  grant  of  £1,600  for  the  purpose  of 

purchasing  books,  and  providing  each  College  with  ap- 
paratus, Andrew's,  136;  Sir  R.  Kane,  3306.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
not  so  well  equipped  as  he  could  wish,  as  regards  the 
means  of  illustrating  his  lectuvcs,  Dickie,  439.  Some  of 
the  apparatus  of  the  Natural  Philosophy  department,  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Covk,  injured  by  the  dampness  of 
the  walls  of  the  Physical  Cabinet,  England,  3293. 
The  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  is  now,  to  a great  extent, 
provided  with  means  to  enable  the  Professors  in  the 
different  departments  to  illustrate  their  lectures,  Berwick, 
3508.  For  the  first  five  or  six  years,  the  College  was 
almost  totally  unprovided  in  this  respect,  ib. 

Appeals. — Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  powers  of  the 
Visitors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  of  determining  appeals 
from  Professors,  Officers,  and  Students,  Doc.  p.  305. 

Sec  also  Visitations. 
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Appointment  of  Professors  anil  Officers The  Professors  and 

Officers  are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  removable  at.its 
pleasure,  Sir  it.  Kane , 2187.  Provisions  in  the  8 and  9 
Viet.  c.  66,  as  to  the  appointment  of  Professors,  Doc.  p. 
298.  Objections  to  the  appointment  of  Professors  by 
examination,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2194. 

See  also  Professorships,  1. 

Apprenticeship. — An  apprenticeship  for  two  years,  under  a 
recognised  Engineer,  now  required  of  Candidates  for  the 
Biploma  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Queen’s  University, 
Godicin,  711.  Objections  to  this  requirement,  Allman, 
3945  ; Stoney,  4023-4026  ; Blood,  4145,  4148.  Articled 
apprentices  to  attorney  and  solicitors  can  save  two  years 
of  their  apprenticeship,  by  taking  out  a Degree,  Mills, 
3224.  The  14  and  15  Viet.  c.  88,  enables  attorneys’,  &c. ; 
apprentices  to  save  a year,  by  attendance  for  two  years  on 
the  Lectures  of  the  Law  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, ib.  3211.  Proposal  that  the  merchants  of  Belfast 
should  shorten  the  time  of  apprenticeship  to  such  as  had 
been  for  some  time  students  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
MlCosh,  682;  Sinclair,  1615. 

Armagh. — Exertions  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Armagh  to 
obtain  the  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  College  in  their 
town,  Wilson,  887- 

Armagh  Royal  School.- — Number  and  value  of  the  Exhibi- 
tions attached  to  this  school,  M'Cosh,  638. 

Articled  Clerks  to  Attorneys.  See  Attorneys  and  Solicitors. 

Arts,  Degi-ees  in.  See  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Degree  of.  Master 
of  Arts,  Degree  of. 

Assessors — Proposal  of  appointing  assessors,  if  the  Degree 
Examinations  should  be  conducted  in  the  several  Colleges, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  Examina- 
tions, Andrews,  96. 

Assistants  to  the  Professors. — Observations  on  the  manner 
in  which  assistants  are,  at  present,  paid  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  Stoney,  4052.  Suggestion  that  the  assist- 
ants should  be  made  permanent  officers  of  the  College,  ib. 

Attendance  on  Lectures. — The  Queen’s  University  requires 
the  student  to  have  attended  his  College  lectures  for  at 
least  two  full  Terms  each  Session,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1701. 
Amount  of  attendance  required  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  to  keep  a Term,  Henry,  1119.  In  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1693-1710,  Doc.p.  344.  In 
the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Berwick,  3382.  Means  of 
enforcing  attendance  of  students  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
Henry,  1119;  Sir  R.  Kane,  2120  ; Berwick,  3505,  3506. 
Suggestion  of  extending  the  College  rales  regulating 
attendance  on  lectures,  to  the  attendance  on  the  Hospitals, 
Filming,  3142.  Resolutions  of  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  regulating  attendance  on  lectures,  Doc. 
p.  344. 

Attorneys  and  Solicitors Neglect  of  attorneys  to  obtain  a 

liberal  education.  Mills,  3224.  Importance  of  compelling 
them  to  do  so,  ib.  3225.  Great  desire  among  the  attorneys 
of  Dublin  to  have  education  made  compulsory  on  appren- 
tices, Heron,  4245.  Few  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  enabling  graduates  becoming  attorneys,  to  save 
two  years  of  the  apprenticeship,  Mills,  3224.  The  14  and 
15  V ict.  c.  88,  enables  attorneys’  apprentices  to  save  one 
year’s  apprenticeship,  by  attendance  for  two  years  on  the 
lectures  of  the  Law  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib. 
3211.  Reasons  why  apprentices  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  this  provision,  ib.  3223.  Suggestions  for  the  extension 
of  the  facilities  at  present  existing  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
for  providing  suitable  instruction  for  articled  clerks  of 
solicitors,  Doc.  p.  345. 

Audit  of  Accounts. — Provision  in  the  Statutes  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  Auditors  of  the  Bursar’s  accounts  in  each  of 
the  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  302.  Provision  for  the  weekly 
audit  of  the  College  expenditure  by  the  College  Council, 
ib.  303.  Audit  by  the  Treasury,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2186. 

Augmentation  of  Salaries  of  Professors.  See  Professor- 
ships, 2. 

B. 

Baccalaureat — Details  respecting  the  Degrees  of  Baccalau- 
reat 6s  Lettres,  and  Baccalaureat  6s  Sciences,  Bensbach, 
3865.  There  is  no  very  considerable  difference  between 

, the  Matriculation  Examination  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
and  the  Baccalaureat  6s  Lettres  Examination  in  France, 
ib.  3880. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  Degree  of. 

1.  Course  prescribed  by  the  Queen's  University  for  the 

Degree  of  A.B. 

2.  Opinions  in  favor  of  the  present  Course. 


3.  Opinions  adverse  to  it. 

4.  Modification  suggested,  and  New  Courses  proposed. 

5.  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  A.B. 

6.  Other  Particulars  respecting  this  Degree. 

1.  Course  jrrescribed  by  the  Queen's  University  for 

the  Degree  of  A.B. 

Outline  of  the  present  course,  Andrews,  47 — Doc.  p.  310. 
The  existing  course  was  originally  settled  by  the  Board  of 
Colleges,  and  afterwards  slightly  changed  by  the  Univer- 
sity, Andrews,  26. 

2.  Opinions  in  favor  of  the  present  Course. 

The  curriculum  of  ' the  Queen’s  Colleges  partakes  very 
much  of  the  excellence  of  both  the  modern  and  the  ancient, 
Cooke,  886.  The  General  Assembly  of  tho  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland  approve  of  the  extensive  course 
pursued  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Wilson,  887. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  Graduates,  edu- 
cated in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  the  standard  of 
the  curriculum  is  sufficiently  low,  Robb,  943.  Opinion 
of  Graduates  educated  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
as  to  tho  course  not  being  too  heavy,  O' Flynn,  3309. 
The  present  curriculum  is  not  too  severe,  Crowe,  3906. 

3.  Opinions  adverse  to  it. 

The  curriculum  in  Arts  involves  too  heavy  a course  for 
the  student,  Andrews,  27.  The  number  of  subjects  in  the 
curriculum  is  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  students  enter- 
ing the  College,  Mac  Douall,  243,  255.  The  Students 
have  very  heavy  work,  they  are  oppressed  with  examina- 
tions, Dickie,  418.  The  course  for  the  A.B.  De"Tee  is 
too  heavy  for  three  years,  Henry,  1 1 62.  The  number  of 
classes  which  are  imperative  in  order  to  take  the  De- 
gree in  Arts,  is  very  great,  and  exhausts  the  student, 
Scott  Porter,  1432.  There  is  too  much  required  of  the 
student,  for  the  Degree  in  Arts,  Leslie,  1571.  The  stu- 
dents are  overburthened  by  the  variety  of  subjects,  not 
by  the  extentof  attainment  required  from  them,  Ryall,  2443. 
The  great  and  radical  fault  of  the  present  system  is,  that 
the  student  is  required  to  attend  too  many  lectures,  and  that 
his  time  is  thus  wasted,  Lewis,  2511.  The  present  curri- 
culum for  the  A.B.  Degree  comprises  a much  greater 
number  of  subjects  than  the  student  can  master  in  the 
limited  time  he  can  devote  to  them,  Read,  2627.  Tho 
curriculum  is  entirely  too  much  loaded,  Boole,  2754. 
Owing  to  the  crowding  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
the  knowledge  attained  by  many  of  the  students  in  the 
several  departments  is  valueless,  England,  2789.  The  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum  are  too  numerous,  Blyth,  2842. 
Some  change  in  the  present  curriculum  is  desirable, 
Harlcness,  2902.  The  present  curriculum  is  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  one,  it  is.almost  impossible  to  master  it,  Berwick, 
3481.  The  present  curriculum  is  too  extensive,  and  ill 
arranged,  Nesbitt,  3748.  The  curriculum  presses  too 
heavily  on  the  students,  Bagley,  3835.  The  present  cur- 
riculum is  not  suited  to  the  class  that  is  likely  to  come  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Bensbach , 3865.  The  subjects  in 
the  curriculum  would  occupy  the  student  for  about  five 
years,  if  taken  in  their  regular  order,  and  the  Science 
portion  of  it  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  not  arranged  in 
logical  order,  Allman,  3925,  3931.  Too  many  subjects 
are  comprised  in  the  period  of  three  Sessions,  and  these 
subjects  are  ill  arranged,  Stoneij,  3981.  The  curriculum 
has  been  framed,  unintentionally,  but  virtually,  to  ob- 
struct the  student  in  his  path  of  knowledge,  Melville, 
4072.  The  curriculum  is  overburdened,  Moffett,  4117. 
Witness  has  gone  through  the  whole  course  ana  considers 
it  almost  impracticable,  Lnpton,  4305. 

4.  Modification  suggested,  and  New  Courses  proposed. 

Changes  in  the  Undergraduate  course  in  Arts  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Andrews,  Doc.  p.  323.  Some  such 
choice  of  studies  should  be  allowed  in  the  College,  as  is 
allowed  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Mac  Douall,  253. 
Suggestions  for  an  improved  course  in  Arts  by  Professor 
Reichel,  Doc.  p.  323.  Modifications  in  the  present  Arts 
course  suggested  by  Professor  M‘Cosh,  Doc.  p.  325.  An 
option  might  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  Natural  History, 
between  it  and  Chemistry,  Henry,  1160.  Proposed 
changes  in  the  Arts  courses,  Scott  Porter , 1432.  There 
should  be  a compulsory  course  the  First  year,  the  student 
should  then  be  allowed  an  option  of  three  courses,  Ryall, 
2460,  2472,  Doc.  p.  327.  Witness  would  reduce  the 
number  of  compulsory  lectures  in  the  College,  and  increase 
the  number  of  subjects  compulsory  for  the  A.B.  Degree, 
Lewis,  2515,  Doc.  p.  336.  The  present  First  year  course 
should  be  retained;  after  an  Examination  in  theFirst  year 
Course,  the  student  should  be  allowed  an  option  of  three 
courses,  Read,  2670,  2673,  Doc.  p.  328.  There  should 
be  a tripartite  division  of  studies  after  the  First  year, 
Boole , 2758,  Doc.  p.  327.  A grouping  of  tho  subjects 
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in  the  curriculum  suggested,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  student,  England , 2785.  Degrees  of  two  characters 
might  be  given,  one  of  a Literary,  the  other  of  a Scientific 
nature;  alter  a compulsory  First  year  course,  students 
should  be  allowed  an  option  of  proceeding  to  the  Liter- 
ary, or  Scientific  Degree,  Iiarkness,  2902.  New  course 
for  the  A.  15.  Degree  proposed  by  Professor  Jack,  Doc.  p. 
328.  Witness  approves  of  the  plan  proposed  of  allowing 
an  option  after  the  First  year,  between  three  or  four 
courses,  Mills,  3248.  Curriculum  proposed  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Berwick,  3479, 
3482,  Doc.  p.  332.  New  scheme  of  College  courses; 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  Queen’s  University  courses, 
Nesbitt , 3754,  3784,  Doc.  p.  329.  Outline  of  a tripar- 
tite division  of  the  curriculum,  Bensbach , 3805.  The 
order  of  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum  should  be  re-dis- 
tributed,  Allman , 3933,  3934.  Proposed  course  for  the 
Degree  of  A.B.  Stoney,  3979,  Doc.  p.  330.  Modifica- 
tions of  the  course  suggested,  Melville,  4068,  4085. 

5.  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  A.B. 

Proposal  of  holding  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
A.B.  in  the  Colleges,  Andrews , 81 ; Reichel , 276 ; Doc.  p. 
323;  Dickie,  AM.  Suggestion  of  dividing  the  Examina- 
tion for  A.B.,  and  allowing  the  candidate  to  take  one-half 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  year,  and  the  other  half  at 
its  close,  Dickie,  414.  Hardship  of  allowing  any  one  Ex- 
aminer to  reject  a candidate  at  the  Degree  Examination, 
Nesbitt,  3749—54.  System  of  groups  at  the  A.B.  Exami- 
nation ; what  groups  compulsory,  and  what  optional, 
Andrews,  47.  Injustice  of  the  present  system  of  Honors  at 
the  A.B.  Examination,  Don.  p.  324.  Establishment  of 
Triposes  at  the  A.B.  Examination  suggested,  ib.  Propor- 
tion of  candidates  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  from  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  rejected,  Henry,  972.  Very  little  viva 
voce  Examination  for  the  A.B.  Degree,  Reichel,  277- 

6.  Other  Particulars  respecting  this  Degree. 

Small  number  of  students  proceeding  to  this  Degree, 
Andrews , 25 ; Sir  R.  Kane , 1 684 ; Berwick,  3552.  Reasons 
of  this,  Andrews,  25, 35 ; Sir  R.  Kime,  1 684, 1 685  ; Berwick, 
3522 ; Allman,  3925.  The  Degree  of  the  Queen’s  University 
enables  those  who  hold  it  to  be  called  to  the  Bar  sooner 
than  they  otherwise  would,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1683.  Enables 
attorneys  to  save  two  years’  apprenticeship,  Henry,  1116. 
Fee  payable  to  the  Queen’s  University  previous  to  the 
Examination  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  Doc.  />.  313.  Table 
showing  the  number  of  Degrees  of  this  grade  conferred  by 
the  Queen's  University  in  each  year,  from  1852  to  1857, 
distinguishing  the  several  Colleges,  Tables,  pp.  368-9. 

See  also  Double  Course  of  Studies.  Examinations. 
Scholarships.  Students. 

Bachelor  of  Laws,  Degree  of — Course  prescribed  by  the 
Queen’s  University  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws, 
Doc.  p.  312;  Heron.  4241,  4242.  Extends  over  four 
years,  Leslie,  1569.  Very  few  Students  proceed  to  the 
Degree  of  LL.B.,  Molyneux,  1540.  Reasons  of  this,  Leslie, 
1564-66,  1571-  Candidates  for  this  Degree  required 
to  have  previously  taken  their  Degree  in  Arts,  ib.  1587. 
The  amount  of  work  which  the  student  has  to  go  through 
to  prepare  for  his  Degree  of  LL.B.,  is  very  exhausting,  ib. 
1583.  The  Degree  of  LL.B.,  in  the  Queen’s  University  is 
the  only  Degree  in  Law  that  witness  knows  of  which  re- 
quires either  study  or  Examination ; it  is  a mere  nominal 
matter  to  take  the  Degree  in  Law  in  the  Dublin  Univer- 
sity, or  in  the  old  Universities  in  England,  Molyneux,  1540. 
Fee  payable  to  the  Queen’s  University  previously  to  Ex- 
amination for  this  Degree,  Doc.  p.  313.  Table  showing 
the  number  of  Degrees  of  this  grade  conferred  by  the 
Queen’s  University  in  each  year,  from  1853  to  1857,  dis- 
tinguishing the  several  Colleges,  Tables,  pp.  370-1. 

See  also  Law  School. 

Bacon,  Lord. — Opinion  of  Lord  Bacon  as  to  the  evil  effects 
arising  from  an  inadequate  provision  for  Professors  in  the 
Universities,  referred  to,  Doherty,  4166. 

Bagi.ey,  Richard  B.,  a.m..  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Oahcay Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Every  observation  almost  that  witness  had  to  make 
was  anticipated  by  Professor  Nesbitt,  3821.  The  cur- 
riculum proposed  by  Professor  Boole  appears  to  be  an 
admirable  one,  3822. 

The  introduction  of  Latin  into  the  Practical  Course 
would  not  exclude  many ; under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  pupil  could  learn  as  much  Latin  as  would  be  required 
for  a Matriculation  Examination,  3824.  _ The  schools 
under  the  National  Board  do  not  teach  Latin,  3825. 

A knowledge  of  Latin,  studied  for  one  Session,  would  be 
important,  even  in  a commercial  education,  and  would 
open  a wide  literary  field  to  the  students,  3828,  3829. 

Witness  has  not  to  reject  very  many  at  the  Matricula- 


tion Examination  for  ignorance  of  Latin,  3830.  The 
students  come  better  prepared  in  Latin  than  in  Greek, 
3831. 

The  curriculum  should  be  altered — the  students  have 
too  much  to  do,  and  have  too  many  Examinations  to  pass, 
3834,  3838.  The  Junior  Scholarships  should  not  be  given 
for  two  years  in  place  of  one,  3839.  Such  a system 
would  be  likely  to  make  the  students  idle,  and  would  di- 
minish the  competition  for  the  Junior  Scholarships,  ib. 
There  is  competition  for  the  Junior  Scholarships;  not 
much  competition  for  the  Senior  Scholarships,  3840,  3841. 
The  Senior  Scholarships  are  practically  decided  at  the  A.B. 
Examination  in  the  University,  384 1 . The  standard  in 
Latin  for  the  Senior  Scholarship  is  very  much  higher  than 
is  required  for  the  A.B.  Pass  Examination,  3843. 

Witness  agrees  with  the  Vice-President.,  that  the 
present  mode  of  giving  the  Senior  Scholarships  is  liable  to 
great  abuse,  ib.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a man 
taking  several  of  them  in  succession ; the  Council  have  no 
power  under  the  Statutes  to  remedy  this  evil,  ib.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  Senior  Scholarships  should  be 
awarded  lor  excellence,  not  in  one  subject,  but  in  many, 
3844.  This  system  might  give  rise  to  competition,  but 
is  objectionable,  because  Senior  Scholars  are  supposed  to 
be  Assistants  to  the  Professors  in  particular  departments, 
ib. 

Witness  was  a student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
and  attained  Literary  distinctions  there,  3847,  3848. 
Witness  did  not  practically  feel  the  curriculum  severe,  as 
he  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  several  of  the  subjects 
in  it,  3849.  Attendance  on  lectures  on  those  subjects 
which  the  student  does  not  intend  to  be  examined  in  for 
his  Degree,  does  not  prevent  him  devoting  himself  to 
special  studies,  3853.  If  a man  studied  seriously  all  the 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  he  could  not  get  over  them 
all,  3856. 

Ballot. — Objections  to  the  Election  of  Deans  of  Faculties 
by  ballot,  Allman,  3951  ; Moffett,  4 1 16.  See  also  College 
Council. 

Bar,  The The  number  of  persons  going  to  the  Bar  in 

Ireland  has  fallen  off  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  Heron, 
4244  ; Leslie,  1571-  Effects  of  this  on  the  Law  Schools 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib. ; Mills , 3211.  The  Degree 
of  the  Queen’s  University  enables  its  holder  to  be  called 
to  the  bar  earlier  than  he  otherwise  could,  Henry,  1116. 
The  absence  of  a compulsory  examination,  previous  to 
being  called  to  the  Bar,  affects  the  numbers  of  students  in 
the  Law  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Leslie,  1572. 

Barkley,  D.  G.,  a.m A member  of  a Deputation  from 

Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  educated  in  tho 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Robb,  911. 

Barristers.  See  Bar,  The.  " 

Belfast  Academy.  See  Academy,  The  Belfast. 

Belfast,  The  Queen's  College— Founded  IS45,  Doc.  p.  299. 
Opened  1849,  Andrews,  3.  Average  age  of  students 
entering  the  College,  ib.  104.  A considerable  number  of 
the  students  in  the  College  do  not  proceed  to  graduation, 
ib.  25.  Reasons  of  this,  ib.  35.  The  number  of  the 
students  has  been  steadily  increasing  since  the  year  1852- 
1853,  ib.  117-  Condition  of  the  College  considered  very 
satisfactory  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation in  France,  ib.  123.  Total  number  of  students  who 
have  entered  the  College,  M'Cosh,  638.  A hundred  and 
twenty-six  students  have  passed  from  the  College  to  Dublin 
for  the  Degree,  Henry , 972.  Number  of  Scholarships, 
Senior  and  Junior,  in  the  College,  Andrews,  178.  The 
system  of  teaching  pursued,  is  Tutorial  as  well  as  Pro- 
fessorial, M'Cosh.  597  ; Henry,  1238.  There  are  twenty 
Professors,  one  of  whom,  the  Vice-President,  receives  no 
salary  as  Professor,  Andrews,  134.  Five  Professors  have 
resigned  since  the  opening  of  the  College,  Henry,  1031. 
The  distance  of  the  College  from  the  town  is  an  obstruc- 
tion to  tho  attendance  on  lectures,  Dickie , 425.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  very  anxious 
that  their  students  should  be  educated  in  the  College, 
Wilson,  SS7.  The  Presbyterian  students  form  a large 
majority  of  all  the  students  attending  the  College,  ib. 
Students  obliged  to  keep  five-sixths  of  the  lectures  of  each 
professor,  Henry,  1119.  Number  of  students  who  took 
the  Degree  of  A.B.  last  year  from  the  College,  Beru-ick, 
3484.  The  standard  of  preparation  of  students  entering 
is  rising,  Mac  Douall,  27 1 . The  Professors  do  not  reside 
in  the  College ; residences  in  the  College  are  provided  for 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  Henry,  1044,  1045. 
Estimate  of  the  expense  of  board  and  lodging  to  a student 
during  the  two  Terms  necessary  to  keep  a Session,  ib.  1 262. 
The  students  generally  come  from  the  middle  classes,  some 
are  from  the  higher,  Andrew's,  4.  Tables  showing  tho 
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numbers,  &c.,  of  students  attending  the  College,  Tables, 
pp.  364-375. 

See  also  Agriculture,  School  of.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Degree  of.  Deans  of  Itesidences.  Discipline.  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  Degree  of.  Engineering,  School  of.  Hospital 
Instruction.  Income  and  Expenditure.  Law  School. 
Medical  School.  Medicine,  Faculty  of.  Professorships. 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland.  Scholarships.  Students. 

Belfast,  Town  of. — Has  not  furnished  the  number  of  students 
to  the  Queen’s  College,  that  was  to  be  expected,  M-Gosh, 
660.  Early  age  at  which  sons  of  merchants  are  sent  into 
business,  ib.  The  expense  of  boarding  and  lodging  in 
Belfast  not  greater  than  in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  Henry , 
1261.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  board  and  lodging  for 
the  two  Terms  necessary  to  keep  the  College  Session,  in 
the  town,  ib.  Large  number  of  students  in  the  Queen’s 
College  from  the  two  principal  schools  in  the  town, 
Andrews,  7.  Population  1 20,000,  Carlile,  1 358.  Number 
of  attorneys  resident  in  Belfast,  Heron,  4245. 

Belfast,  The  Royal  Academical  Institution — Has  sent  a 
large  number  of  students  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
Andrews,  7-  Total  number  of  students  that  have  entered 
the  College  from  this  Institution,  M Cosh,  63S.  There 
was  formerly  a College  in  it,  in  which  young  men  intended 
for  the  Presbyterian  Ministry,  were  educated,  Cooke,  855, 
860.  There  was  also  a Medical  School  attached  to  it, 
which  was  endowed  by  the  Government,  Carlile , 1363. 
This  Medical  School  done  away  with  on  the  opening  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  ib.  Is  now  merely  a school,  Henry,  1 232. 
Cannot  be  considered  as  competing  with  the  Queen’s 
College,  ib.  1233.  High  character  of  this  school,  M'Gosh, 
648,  690. 

Bensbach,  Augustus,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  teaches  French  and  German,  3859.  Has  not 
many  students  in  German,  but  they  are  very  good  ones, 
3860.  The  students  who  come  to  the  College  are  badly 
prepared  in  French  and  totally  unprepared  in  German, 
2861.  Witness  has  to  give  elementary  lectures  in  both 
the  German  and  French  Class,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
lectures,  ib.  Had  formerly  the  assistance  of  a Senior 
Scholar,  ib.  There  are  nearly  thirty  students  attending 
his  classes,  3862.  The  Medical  students  are  obliged  to 
attend  his  lectures;  witness  gives  them,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  class  business,  lectures  on  some  medical  work, 

3863.  Has  one  Non-Matriculated  student  in  French, 

3864.  The  German  Class  is  generally  taken  voluntarily ; 
so  that  students  in  it  may,  in  some  respects,  be  considered 
Non-Matriculated,  ib. 

Witness  is  a native  of  Germany  and  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  3865.  The  Queen’s  University  re- 
sembles closely  the  German  or  the  French  Universities,  ib. 
The  mistake  that  has  been  committed  in  the  system  of 
the  Queen’s  University  is,  the  attempt  to  do  the  same  that 
is  done  in  the  older  Universities  of  England  and  Ireland, 
ib.  The  older  Universities  are  attended  either  by  rich 
men’s  sons,  or  by  those  who  wish  to  devote  themselves  to 
particular  professions,  ib.  The  materials  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  are  different,  there  is  quite  a different  class  to 
teach,  ib. 

The  system  of  the  ancient  Universities  is  general  educa- 
tion ; the  system  of  the  Continent  is  specialities,  ib.  In 
Germany  the  student  first  pursues  the  curriculum  of  the 
Gymnasium  or  large  Grammar  School,  ib.  When  he  has 
finished  this  curriculum,  he  passes  an  Examination  and 
gets  what  is  equivalent  to  an  A.B.  Degree  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  ib.  As  soon  as  he  enters  the  University,  he 
branches  off  into  the  pursuit  which  he  intends  to  study 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  ib.  On  entering  the  University, 
Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics  are  given  up,  ib.  In  some 
of  the  German  States  there  is  no  Degree  required,  but 
there  is  a severe  Examination  before  entering  the  Uni- 
versity, ib.  The  French  system  has  two  branches,  in  one 
of  which  is  obtained  the  Baccalaureat  es  Lettres,  in  the 
other  the  Baccalaureat  bs  Sciences,  ib.  Both  of  these  are 
given  in  the  Lyceum  of  large  Grammar  School,  and  not 
in  the  University,  ib.  The  Licence  is  the  result  of  Uni- 
versity studies,  ib.  The  principal  feature  of  both  the 
German  and  French  system  is,  that  on  entrance  into  the 
University  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  abandoned,  ib. 

Witness  proposes  a curriculum  which  would  suit  the 
middle  class  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  There 
should  be  a Matriculation  class  that  might  attend  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College  for  a year,  and  then  be  prepared  for 
Matriculation,  ib.  The  College  curriculum  should  be  di- 
vided into  three  branches : Literature  or  Philology,  the 
Physical  Science  branch,  and  the  Natural  Science  branch, 
ib.  The  Philology  branch  would  embrace  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  English  History,  with  some  of  the 


Sciences,  ib.  The  Celtic  Languages  should  be  studied  in 
the  Fourth  year  of  this  branch,  as  a good  deal  may  be 
gained  in  respect  to  Philology  by  tlieir  study,  ib. 

The  Fourth  year’s  studies  in  this  branch  should  be  sub- 
divided into  two  branches,  one  more  devoted  to  Philology, 
the  other  to  subjects  of  a philosophical  nature,  and  an 
outline  of  Jurisprudence,  ib.  Matriculation  should  exist 
in  all  the  branches  as  hitherto,  with  the  exception  that 
attendance  on  a Greek  coui'se  should  be  considered  equal 
to  an  Examination  in  Greek  in  the  case  of  a Science 
Student,  ib.  The  Physical  Science  branch  would  include 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  &c.,  Chemistry,  Engi- 
neering, and  Practical  Chemistry,  ib.  Practical  Chemistry 
and  Natural  Philosophy  should  again  be  studied  in  the 
Fourth  year,  along  with  Mineralogy,  ib.  This  course 
would  enable  men  to  obtain  employment  in  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  or  in  mining,  ib.  At  present  the  fee  for 
the  Laboratory  in  the  College  is  far  too  high  ; this  fee  is 
not  regulated  by  the  Statutes  and  may,  therefore,  be  altered 
ib.  The  Natural  Science  branch  would  comprise,  in  the 
First  year,  the  Languages  and  Mathematics,  ib.  The  stu- 
dent should  then  apply  his  attention  to  such  sciences  as 
Zoology,  Botany,  Physical  Geography,  &e.,  ib.  Such  a 
system  as  that  proposed  by  witness  would  not  merely  give 
a man  aUniversity  title,  but  would  fit  him  for  actual  life,  ib. 

New  blood  should  be  infused  into  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  ib.  The  attendance  of  Members  is 
such,  that  occasionally  they  are  not  able  to  form  a quorum, 
the  quorum  being  five,  ib.  If  a Professor  were  elected 
from  each  of  the  Colleges  this  inconvenience  would  be 
obviated,  ib.  The  Charter  requires  the  Colleges  to  be  re- 
presented, at  every  meeting  of  the  Senate,  by  the  President 
or  Vice-President,  ib.  If  the  President  cannot  attend  he 
should  give  notice  to  the  Vice-President,  ib. 

The  Matriculation  course  in  the  College  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  for  the  Baccalaureat  es  Lettres  in  France,  ib., 
1 380.  The  students  attaining  the  Baccalaureat  arc  gene- 
rally from  seventeen  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  3866.  The 
education  which  would  be  given  under  witness's  system 
would  be  a liberal  education,  3807.  The  Philology  course 
would  fit  a man  to  become  head-master  of  a Grammar 
School ; the  same  line  of  study,  if  properly  pursued,  would 
do  credit  to  any  country  gentleman,  3873. 

The  plan  submitted  by  Professor  Allman  contemplates 
the  Diploma  being  given  by  the  University,  ib.  Witness 
agrees  with  the  plan,  but  thinks  that  the  student  should 
obtain  a Certificate  in  the  College,  so  as  to  be  saved  the 
trouble  of  going  to  the  University,  ib.  The  present  Arts 
course  makes  a poor  gentleman — a man  not  fit  to  earn  his 
bread,  3874.  No  one,  at  present,  is  allowed  to  take  a book 
out  of  the  College  Library  except  the  Professors,  officers, 
and  students,  under  certain  restrictions,  ib.  The  public 
should  have  access  to  the  Library  and  power  of  borrowing 
books  from  it  on  certain  conditions,  to  be  settled  by  the 
College  Council,  ib.  Such  a system  prevails  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  works  excellently,  ib.  At  present,  any  gentle- 
man who  is  a Non-Matriculated  student  cau  take  a book 
by  depositing  fifteen  shillings,  3875. 

Students  presenting  themselves  at  the  University  Exa- 
mination should  be  required  to  give  an  exposition  in  His- 
tory, 3877.  This  is  part  of  the  Examination  for  the 
Baccalaureat  es  Lettres,  ib.  The  Examination  for  the 
Baccalaureat  is  partly  by  writing,  and  partly  oral,  ib.  At 
the  former,  the  student  has  to  translate  from  French  into 
Latin,  and  to  write  either  a Latin  or  French  composition, 
ib.  The  oral  part  consists  of  three  divisions,  Logics ; His- 
tory, and  Geography  ; Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Elemen- 
tary Physics,  ib.  There  is  no  very  considerable  difference 
between  the  Matriculation  Examination  at  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  and  the  Baccalaureat  es  Lettres  Examination  in 
France.  3880. 

The  Professors  of  the  College  have  not  confined  their 
energies  to  forwarding  education  within  the  walls  of  the 
College,  but  they  have  extended  the  sphere  of  their  action 
to  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  4315.  They  have  given 
lectures  at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  have  brought 
themselves  into  close  connexion  with  the  middle  classes  of 
the  town  of  Galway,  ib.  Through  the  exertions  of  the 
Professors,  the  Royal  Galway  Institution,  which,  when  they 
took  the  matter  into  consideration,  numbered  but  eleven 
members,  has  now  above  a hundred  members,  ib.  When 
the  new  officers  of  this  Institution  were  last  elected,  five  of 
the  Professors  were  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  anil  were 
elected  members  of  its  Council,  ib.  In  this  Institution 
lectures  are  delivered,  corresponding  with  the  College 
Session,  and  Scientific  and  Literary  papers  read  and  dis- 
cussed, ib.  At  the  last  annual  meeting,  two  of  the  most 
influential  men  in  the  town  proposed  and  seconded  a reso- 
lution expressing  the  highest  esteem  for  the  Professors,  and 
thanking  them  for  their  energy  in  improving  the  lnstitu- 
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tion,  ib.  There  is  a Society  among  the  students  of  the 
College  for  purposes  of  general  improvement,  4316. 

Berwick,  Edward,  a.b.,  President  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Galway. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 

Witness  was  appointed  President  in  January,  1850,  had 
been,  previously,  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  College, 
3334,  3335.  Was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  that  framed  the  University  Ordi- 
nances, 3336.  The  College,  opened  in  October,  1849, 
3337.  The  Queen’s  University  was  founded-  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  3338.  The  Ordinances  framed  by  the  Board  of 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  are  still  in  force  in  some 
Faculties,  3339.  Considerable  changes  have,  however, 
been  made  in  the  Engineering  Department  and  the  Me- 
dical curriculum,  ib.  The  changes  in  the  Medical  curri- 
culum were  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, with  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  3340. 
There  are  very  few  Nou-Matriculated  students  in  the 
College,  334 1 . Non-Matriculatod  students,  beyond  at- 
tending lectures,  have  no  privileges  except  that  of  reading 
in  the  Library  on  paying  a certain  fee,  3342.  They  re- 
ceive Certificates  of  attendance  on  lectures,  which  are  im- 
portant in  the  Medical  School,  3343.  The  Certificate 
states  that  the  holder  attended  a certain  course  of  lectures, 
3344.  It  is  signed,  when  required,  by  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  and  by  the  Professor  whose  lectures  are 
attended,  3345.  These  Certificates  are  given  in  other 
Faculties  beside  that  of  Medicine;  are  seldom  required 
except  by  Medical  Students,  3346,  3347.  No  value  is 
assigned  to  them  except  in  the  Medical  School,  3348. 
There  is  a Matriculation  Examination  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Session,  and  also  Sessional  Examinations  at 
the  end  of  each  Session,  3349.  The  Scholarships  Exami- 
nations are  held  immediately  after  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination in  the  First  term,  3350.  A second  Matriculation 
Examination  is  held  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Term,  but  no  Scholarships  can  be  then  awarded,  ib.  Arts 
and  Medicine  are  the  only  Faculties  in  which  Degrees 
have  been  given,  3351.  Not  many  take  Degrees  in  Arts, 
3352.  A few  who  have  taken  the  A.B.  Degree  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  A.M.,  3353.  The  number  of  students  taking 
out  their  Degrees  is  not  proportionably  smaller  than  that 
of  those  taking  them  out  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  perhaps 
greater,  3353.  Witness  has  heard  a great  (leal  of  the  subse- 
quent career  of  many  students,  and  has  had  constant  com- 
munication with  some.  3354.  Some  of  them  have  obtained 
situations  under  the  National  Board  of  Education,  others 
have  been  appointed  to  Writcrships  in  India,  3355.  When- 
ever students  of  the  College  have  obtained  situations,  the 
intelligence  received  of  them  is  most  satisfactory,  ib.  The 
students  come  generally  from  the  middle  classes,  some,  how- 
ever, from  the  higher,  3356.  Some  are  sons  of  merchants 
in  Galway,  3357.  The  College  Session  consists  of  three 
Terms,  attendance  for  two  Terms,  at  least,  is  required,  to 
keep  the  Session,  3358.  Students  may  take  any  two  Terms 
they  please ; generally  take  the  First  and  Second,  3359.  A 
large  proportion  attend  during  the  three  Terms,  the  cur- 
riculum being  so  heavy  that  it  requires  attention  for  the 
whole  Session,  ib.  The  Session  lasts  eight  months,  from 
October  to  the  middle  of  June,  3360. 

The  teaching  in  the  College  is  Professorial  and  Tutorial, 
3361.  One  of  the  Statutes  requires  students,  under  a 
certain  age,  to  reside  in  licensed  Boarding-houses,  or 
with  their  parents  or  guardians,  3363.  Great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  carrying  this  Statute  into  effect, 
ib.  The  want  of  Residental  Halls  has  proved  a great  ob- 
struction to  the  progress  of  the  College,  and  ever  will  until 
supplied,  ib.  There  arc  at  present  nine  licensed  Boarding- 
houses, 3365.  There  are  very  few  applications  for  licences, 
householders  do  not  seem  to  desire  them,  3366.  At  pre- 
sent when  a student  states  where  he  is  about  to  lodge,  the 
character  of  the  house  is  investigated  ; if  satisfactory,  the 
license  is  granted,  ib.  A Residental  Ilall  is  absolutely 
necessary,  3369.  Witness  has  brought  the  matter  under 
the  attention  of  Government  repeatedly,  3370.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  provide  a mere  residence  for  the  students, 
and  lot  them  provide  their  own  living,  3371.  Each  stu- 
dent should  have  a bed-room  and  a sitting-room,  ib.  The 
residence  should  be  near  the  College,  to  allow  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  Library,  ib.  A large  majority  of  the  students 
come  from  a distance,  and  have  to  encounter  the  expense  of 
residing  near  the  College  for  the  time  required,  ib.  The 
Hall  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  College  Council, 
and  some  College  officer  should  reside  in  it,  to  enforce 
discipline,  3372.  One  hundred  rooms  would  be  required, 
to  begin  with,  3373. 

The  duty  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  is  to  attend  to  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  students  of  their  respective  persua- 


sions, 3374.  TheDeans  give  religious  instruction  every  Sa- 
turday duringtheSession,  from  ten  to  eleven  o’clock,  3375-6. 
There  are  Deans  of  Residences  of  all  the  religious  persua- 
sions of  the  students,  except  the  Roman  Catholic,  3379. 
There  was  a Roman  Catholic  Dean  for  the  first  year  of 
the  College,  3380.  There  is  no  difficulty  under  the  exist- 
ing Statutes  in  making  such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  the  Boarding-houses,  3381.  In  the  Arts 
department,  a student  to  get  his  Term,  must  attend  two- 
thirds  of  the  lectures,  3382.  The  town  of  Galway  sends 
very  few  students  to  the  College,  but  still  as  many  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  as  the  other  places  in  which  the 
Colleges  are  situated,  3383.  The  population  of  Galway  is 
about  20,000:  that  of  Belfast,  about  110,000;  that  of 
Cork,  about  90,000,  3384.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  every  year,  except  in  the  second, 
as  compared  with  the  first,  3385.  The  decrease  in  the 
second  year  was  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod 
of  Thurles,  3386.  The  number  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
in  Connaught  is  as  ten  to  one,  perhaps  more,  3387.  The 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  students  have,  from  the  com- 
mencement, been  greater  than  the  number  of  all  other 
persuasions  put  together,  3388.  There  was  a diminution 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  students  the  year  after  the  Oppo- 
sition which  arose  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  3389.  So  far  as  witness  is  able  to  judge,  the 
opposition  has  completely  subsided,  ib.  If  aResidental  Hall 
were  established,  the  want  of  a Roman  Catholic  Dean 
of  Residences  would  not  be  much  felt ; the  attention 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  being  so  great,  3390. 
No  salary  was  fixed  for  the  Deans  of  Residences  in 
the  distribution  of  the  College  Endowment,  3391.  The 
Deans  of  Residences  were,  at  first,  under  the  impression 
that  they  would  be  remunerated  for  their  services,  ib. 
It  was  witness's  impression  that  the  Deans  of  Residences 
would  ope  day  be  remunerated  ; it  never  entered  his  mind 
that  they  would  be  eight  years  without  compensation, 
3394. 

Witness  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Presidents 
and  Vice-Presidents  who  were  employed  in  making 
arrangements  before  the  Colleges  opened,  3395.  The 
salaries  of  the  Professors  were  not  regulated,  on  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  number  of  students  would  be  far 
greater  than  it  has  been,  3396.  It  was  not  felt  that  the 
distribution  of  the  Endowment  provided  adequate  salaries 
for  the  various  Chairs,  3397.  £7,000  was  the  amount  of 
the  Endowment  given  to  each  College,  3398.  Of  this 
sum,  £1,300  a-year  was  given  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  the  remainder  being  intended  for  Arts  Scholar- 
ships alone,  and  twelve  Professors,  ib.  In  place  of  this 
arrangement,  it  has  been  distributed  among  Scholarships 
in  all  the  Faculties,  and  among  twenty  Professois,  ib.  The 
first  plan  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Presidents,  &c.,  to 
Lord  Heytesburv,  only  contemplated  twelve  Professors, 
and  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  3400.  There  are 
nineteen  Professors  at  present  receiving  salaries,  3401. 
Witness  protested  against  the  establishment  of  the  Fa- 
culties of  Law  and  Medicine,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  give  adequate  salaries 
to  all  the  Professors,  ib.  In  framing  the  extended  scheme 
of  Professorships,  the  Board  of  Presidents,  &c.,  limited 
themselves  to  the  smallest  number  that  could  adequately 
discharge  the  duties,  3403.  If  the  School  of  Law  be 
continued,  it  will  be  necessary  to  appoint  two  or  three 
other  Professors,  ib.  3404.  There  are  two  Professors  at 
present  in  the  Law  School ; the  Board  of  Presidents,  &c., 
proposed  originally  to  appoint  three  at  least,  ib.  3405. 
The  Statutes  do  not  fix  a particular  Chair  for  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  3407.  The  lectures  in  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence are  given  by  the  Professor  of  Materia  Mediea, 
340S.  The  Statutes  contemplate  lectures  in  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  as  they  specify  foes  to  be  paid  in  that 
branch,  3409.  The  arrangement  by  which  the  Professor 
of  Materia  Mediea  gives  these  lectures  should  be  perma- 
nently maintained  ; he  ought,  however,  to  get  some  com- 
pensation for  his  services,  3410.  There  are  no  Professors 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  that  could  be  dispensed  with,  34 1 1 . 
When  the  Professorship  of  the  Celtic  Languages  fell 
vacant,  witness  suggested,  that  as  no  class  had  ever  been 
formed,  its  Endowment  should  be  given  for  other  pur- 
poses, ib.  The  Government,  however,  were  resolved  to 
uphold  the  study  of  the  Celtic  Languages,  ib.  Irish  is 
spoken  very  generally  in  Connaught ; the  gentleman  who 
now  holds  the  Chair  is  making  great  efforts  to  form  a 
class,  3412.  The  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  is  allowed 
some,  of  the  fees  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy;  he  also  gets 
about  £35  a-year  from  the  Porters’  fund,  3413.  The  Por- 
ters’ fund  is  that  part  of  the  College  Endowment,  amount- 
ing to  £300  a-year,  which  was  allocated  to  servants,  &c., 
3414.  The  great  part  of  this  fund  is  now  allocated  to 
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other  purposes,  ib.  It  was  found  to  be  more  than  was 
required  for  servants,  &c.,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite 
inadequate  for  the  claims  now  made  upon  it,  ib. 

The  Statutory  provisions  for  the  government  of  the 
College,  and  the  powers  given  to  the  Council  have,  gene- 
rally, worked  very  well ; they  might  be  improved,  8418. 
At  present,  some  of  the  Faculties  are  not  adequately  re- 
presented in  the  College  Council,  3419.  The  Faculty  of 
Law,  consisting  of  two  Professors,  returns  a representative, 
while  the  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  consisting 
of  eight  Professors,  has  but  one,  ib.  The  arrangement  should 
be,  one  in  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  two 
.in  the  Science  Division  and  Faculty  of  Law,  and  two  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  ib.  The  entire  Body  of  Professors 
should  choose  the  Council  by  ballot,  ib.  At  present,  the 
election  is  annual ; members  of  Council  should  be  elected 
for  three  or  four  years,  ib.  The  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy  has  been  perpetual  Dean  in  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  3421.  The  Statutes  require  every  reso- 
lution of  the  College  Council  to  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice-President,  acting  by 
liis  authority,  before  coming  into  operation,  3422.  This 
provision  gives  the  President  an  absolute  power  of  veto 
on  the  decision  of  the  Council,  ib.  It  is  a very  invidious 
power,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by  many  of  the  Professors, 
ib.  The  power  of  veto  has  never  been  exercised  in  the 
College,  ib.  The  President  withholding  his  signature  for 
more  than  a week,  or  some  stated  time,  should  be  bound 
to  submit  his  reasons  for  so  doing  to  the  Government,  ib. 
The  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  in  framing 
the  Statutes,  contemplated  that  the  President  should  have 
a veto,  3425.  The  provision  was  not  merely  framed  with 
■ the  view  of  no  resolution  coming  into  operation  without 
the  President’s  knowledge,  3426.  A difficulty  has  arisen 
as  to  who  is  to  make  the  Annual  Report  to  Parliament, 
3429.  For  two  years  no  Report  was  made  by  witness, 
as  President,  3430.  The  question  as  to  who  was  to  make 
the  Report,  was  never  raised  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  ib.  It  is  quite  clear  from  the  words  of  the  Col- 
leges Act,  that  the  Council  should  prepare  the  Report, 
3432-3.  The  word  “ College”  in  the  Act  means  the 
Council  not  the  President,  3434.  The  Body  Corporate 
is  the  Professors,  but  they  are  represented  by  the  Council, 
3435.  The  provision  of  the  Statutes  which  state  that 
the  President  shall  make  the  Report,  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  law,  3436.  Witness  was  eventually  called  upon 
by  the  Government  to  make  the  Report,  the  Council  lias 
never  reported,  3437,  3438.  No  difficulty  has  ever  arisen 
with  reference  to  Statutes,  chap.  v.  sec.  I,  respecting  the 
internal  administration  of  the  College  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  the  President’s  absence,  3439.  The  Vice-Pre- 
sident could,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  College  Council, 
conduct  correspondence  between  the  Council  and  foreign 
Bodies.  3440.  Such  a question  has  never  arisen  in  the 
College,  ib.  Witness  has  never  had  to  remonstrate  with 
a Professor  respecting  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  3441. 
No  Professor  of  the  College  is  capable  of  introducing  into 
his  lectures  any  thing  derogatory  to  revealed  religion,  or 
injurious  to  the  convictions  of  the  students,  3442. 

One  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  has  complained  that 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  the  students  to  attend 
religious  instruction,  particularly  in  winter,  3443.  The 
church  where  this  Dean  gives  his  instruction  is  very  cold, 
ib.  This  complaint  did  not  apply  to  any  particular  class  of 
students,  3444 . The  only  regulation  which  has  been  made, 
for  attendance  on  religious  instruction,  is  as  to  the  time 
of  giving  it,  3447.  This  regulation  has  been  formally  ap- 
proved of,  so  that  an  omission  to  attend  to  it,  would  be  a 
breach  of  College  discipline,  3448.  On  the  opening  of  the 
College,  an  application  was  made  for  a room  in  the  College, 
to  be  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction,  3449. 
The  Council  thought  that  the  Deans  could  give  instruc- 
tion in  their  places  of  worship,  ib.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  Council  to  allocate  a room  for  such  purpose,  3450. 
The  Statutes  provide  that  the  Deans  of  Faculties  shall 
have  power  with  the  President’s  approval  to  summon  meet- 
ings of  their  respective  Faculties,  3451.  Witness  has 
given  permission  to  the  Deans  of  Faculties  to  call  meetings 
whenever  they  liked,  ib.  The  framers  of  the  Statutes  in- 
tended that  the  President  should  have  the  power  of  pre- 
venting the  Faculties  meeting  for  any  purpose  he  might 
consider  wrong.  3452.  This  is  a power  witness  has  never 
had  occasion  to  exercise,  ib.  Witness  does  not  require 
a statement  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  meeting  is  to  be 
called  before  granting  permission,  3455. 

First  year  Scholarships  cannot  be  awarded  in  the  second 
Term  of  the  Session,  3456.  This  arises  from  the  words 
of  the  Statutes  requiring  them  to  be  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  ib.  The  original  plan  of  the 
Matriculation  Examination  was,  that  a candidate  might 


select  any  two  books  in  Greek  and  any  two  in  Latin, 
3457.  The  candidate  may  now  select  but  one  in  each 
language,  ib.  Medical  students  at  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination are  examined  in  one  Greek  author,  one  of  two 
Latin  authors,  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  'His- 
tory and  Geography,  3459.  If  the  Scholarships  Exami- 
nations were  not  held  immediately  after  the  Matriculation 
Examination,  many  students  would  not  be  able  to  pursue 
their  studies,  3460.  The  samereason  requires  the  Second 
and  Third  year  Scholarship  Examinations  to  be  hold  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Second  and  Third  years  respec- 
tively, 3461, 3462.  Witness  is  satisfied  with  the  present 
arrangement  of  the  Senior  Scholarships,  3465.  The 
Senior  Scholars  are  now  very  useful  as  assistants  to  the 
Professors,  3465,  3408.  There  is  not  much  competition 
for  these  Scholarships,  3467-  The  present  plan  of  award- 
ing Senior  Scholarships  is  preferable  to  that  of  conferring 
them  at  the  A.B.  Examination,  3470.  It  is  useful  that 
a student  after  passing  through  so  large  a curriculum 
should  concentrate  his  attention  on  particular  subjects, 
3471.  “Would  be  sorry  to  see  the  Senior  Scholarships 
thrown  open  to  competition  by  students  of  the  three  Col- 
leges at  the  University,  3472.  Would  bo  glad  to  see 
Scholarships  established  by  the  University,  ib. 

The  curriculum  for  the  A.B.  Degree  contemplates  a 
candidate  studying  in  College  subjects  in  which  he  need 
not  be  examined  in  at  the  University,  3474.  The  course 
of  study  in  Arts  for  the  Degree  Examination  is  the  same 
as  always  existed,  3475.  The  system  of  grouping  has 
been  always  the  same ; this  system  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment, 3476,  3477.  The  whole  curriculum  ought  to  be 
very  much  improved,  the  course  in  Arts  is  far  too  exten- 
sive for  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  3477.  The 
compulsory  group  for  the  A.B.  contains  subjects  which  do 
not  enter  into  the  College  course  for  the  Third  year, 
3478.  Consequently  students  must  not  only  go  through 
the  Third  year  course,  but  also  prepare  to  pass  an  Ex- 
amination on  subjects  not  comprised  in  that  year,  ib. 
Witness  proposed  a plan  of  a curriculum  to  the  Senate 
some  time  ago,  but  it  was  not  received  with  much  favor, 
ib.  After  the  Second  year  the  student  should  be  allowed 
to  confine  himself  to  those  subjects  in  which  he  intended  to 
pass  at  the.  Degree  Examination,  3479.  Candidates  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  at  the  Degree  in  the  compulsory  group, 
and  one  of  the  other  groups,  without  being  obliged  to 
attend  any  lectures  in  College,  except  those  on  the 
subjects  in  these  groups,  3480.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  master  the  present  course,  students  only  get  a smat- 
tering of  knowledge  in  a great  number  of  subjects,  348 1 . 
The  present  curriculum  would  require  twice  the  time 
now  allotted  to  it,  3482.  The  students  come  to  the  Col- 
lege very  badly  prepared ; they  know  nothing  of  Classics, 
but  are  prepared  to  a certain  degree  in  Mathematics,  ib. 
There  are  ahnost  no  preparatory  schools  in  Connaught, 
ib.  A sixth  or  seventh  part  of  the  candidates  is  rejected 
at  the  Matriculation  Examination,  3483.  It  all  who  were 
not  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  on  the  curriculum  were 
rejected,  eight  out  of  ten  would  be  rejected,  ib.  The  stu- 
dents fall  off  in  the  Second  year,  in  greater  numbers  the 
Third,  and  in  still  greater  when  the  Degree  Examination 
comes  on,  ib.  This  falling  off  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
high  course  of  study,  3485,  3486.  Only  five  A.B.  Degrees 
were  granted  last  year  to  students  from  the  College,  nine 
from  Belfast  and  four  from  Cork,  3484.  The  A.B.  De- 
gree is  not  of  the  value  to  encourage  students  to  take  it 
out,  3487.  Students  cannot  be  educated  in  the  College 
for  the  Church,  and  those  intended  for  the  Legal  Profes- 
sion go  to  the  Dublin  University,  ib.  There  arc  only 
seventy-nine  persons  attending  classical  schools  in  the 
town  of  Galway,  3492.  The  cstablislimcnt  of  the  Na- 
tional System  has  affected  the  teaching  of  the  Classics, 
3496.  There  is  a diminution  in  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes,  as  well  as  Mathe- 
matics, English  and  Modern  Languages,  as  compared 
with  the  first  year  of  the  College,  3497.  A very  large 
number  of  Scholarships  were  given  away  the  first  year, 
which  increased  the  attendance  on  these  classes,  ib.  3512. 
Greek  and  Latin  formed  part  of  the  Medical  course  the 
first  year,  3500.  Medical  students  are  not  now  obliged  to 
attend  lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ib.  There  is  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
Natural  History  class  as  compared  with  the  first  year  of 
the  College,  3503.  The  surgical  lectures  are  not  de- 
livered till  the  Third  year  of  the  Medical  Course,  3504. 

The  Professors  call  a roll  at  the  end  of  each  lecture, 
and  make  returns  of  the  number  of  lectures  attended  by 
each  student  at  the  end  of  the  Session 3505,  3506.  The 
attendance  which  the  rolls  represent  is  a bona  fide  thing, 
3507.  The  College  is  now,  to  a great  extent,  provided 
with  means  to  enable  the  Professors  to  conduct  their 
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lectures  in  the  various  departments,  3508.  There  was 
scarcely  any  provision  for  the  lecture  rooms  and  the 
different  departments  for  five  or  six  years  after  the  Col- 
lege opened,  ib.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  mis- 
chief done  to  the  College  by  the  want  of  any  provision 
for  furnishing  the  various  departments,  3509.  There 
was  a house  on  the  ground  which  was  selected  as  the  site 
for  the  College,  which  has  been  turned  into  a dissecting- 
room,  3511.  This  house  answers  very  well  for  a dissect- 
ing-room, 3512. 

The  Professors  do  not  reside  in  the  College,  residences 
are  provided  in  the  College  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  3513, 3514.  Witness  did  not  reside  in  the  Col- 
lege until  1854,  the  residence  provided  for  him  not  being 
habitable  from  the  extreme  dampness,  ib.  Witness  was 
obliged  to  provide  a residence  for  himself  and  family 
near  the  College  at  his  own  expense,  35 1 5.  The  Vice- 
President  resides  constantly  in  the  College,  3517.  The 
students  enter  the  College  with  the  intention  of  taking 
their  Degree,  but  fall  away  in  consequence  of  the  diffi- 
culties in  their  way,  3521.  The  two  principal  difficulties 
are,  the  curriculum,  and  the  expense  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  a proper  system  of  Boarding-houses,  3522. 
There  is  a great  desire  in  Ireland  for  the  University  De- 
gree as  a Literary  distinction,  3523.  The  majority  of 
the  students  who  enter,  cannot  expect  the  Degree,  their 
education  being  so  far  behind,  3524.  Witness  has  re- 
peatedly pressed  on  the  Senate  that  there  should  be  a 
course  in  the  College  better  adapted  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  middle  class,  ib.  The  curriculum  of  the  College 
is  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  Dublin  or  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  3534,  3535.  The  number  of  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  might  be  reduced,  without  lowering  the 
present  standard,  3536.  There  should  be  a compulsory 
course  the  First  year,  certain  options  should  be  allowed  in 
the  Second  and  Third  year,  3538.  Many  students  are 
compelled  to  attend  lectures  the  Third  year  which  do 
not  repay  the  labor  and  anxiety  involved  in  attending 
them,  3539.  The  present  system  compels  the  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Professors  to  be  elementary  teachers  to  the 
mass’  of  the  students,  3541.  The  Degree  of  A.B.  should 
be  given  in  each  of  the  optional  courses  without  distinc- 
tion, 3546.  The  classics  should  be  compulsory  in  all  the 
courses,  3552.  The  A.B.  Degree  should  not  be  .given  to 
any  one  who  was  not  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  ib.  Greek  and  Latin  should  form  a part  of 
the  compulsory  First  year  course,  3553.  Witness  pro- 
posed in  his  plan  to  the  Senate  to  allow  one  of  the  Clas- 
sical Languages  to  be  optional,  ib.  This  proposal  was  so 
badly  received  that  witness  was  afraid  to  bring  it  forward 
again,  3554. 

The  students  who  offer  themselves  at  the  Matriculation 
Examination  are  very  badly  prepared  in  Greek,  3555. 
There  always  will  be  a great  number  of  the  students 
in  the  College  who  will  not  go  up  for  the  A.B.  Degree, 
3557.  If  Classical  schools  were  established,  the  curri- 
culum reduced,  and  a Residental  Hall  established,  a 
much  larger  number  would  go  up  for  the  Degree,  ib. 
The  course  of  study  might  be  so  framed,  that  a student, 
after  a year’s  compulsory  course,  should  take  an  optional 
course,  and  obtain  a College  Diploma,  3559.  Such  a 
plan  would  attract  students,  and  stop  in  a great  degree 
the  falling  away  of  students  which  at  present  exists,  3561. 
Witness  gave  up  his  notion  of  making  Greek  optional  in 
deference  to  the  strong  wish  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Professors,  3562.  Would  be  glad  to  see 
the  Degree  given  without  forcing  Greek  on  any  one,  ib. 
His  proposal  contemplates  the  student  being  examined  in 
Greek  and  Latin  at  the  University,  and  the  subjects  of 
the  Second  and  Third  years  being  lightened,  3566:  Stu- 
dents selecting  an  optional  course,  other  than  the  Classi- 
cal one  would,  according  to  witness’s  proposal,  still  be 
obliged  to  go  on  with  their  Latin  and  Greek,  3567.  His 
proposal  would  give  a student  choosing  the  Classical 
course,  a very  considerable  advantage  over'  a student 
choosing  another  course,  3568.  There  could  be  no  change, 
such  as  he  contemplates,  made  in  the  College,  unless  the 
University  Examinations  were  considerably  modified, 
3569.  The  student  should  be  obliged  to  attend  lectures 
on  very  few  more  subjects  than  he  is  examined  in,  3572. 

Great  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  Professors  not 
being  represented  on  the  Senate,  3575.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  Senate  should  have  more  infor- 
mation as  to  the  working  of  the  classes  than  they  have 
ever  yet  obtained,  3576.  The  Professors  might  have  the 
power  of  electing  a member  of  their  own  body,  but  sub- 
ject to  the,  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  3577- 
The  election  should  be  for  a definite  period,  3578. 

The  progress  and  present  Status  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  comparing  the  population  and  circumstances  of 


Connaught  with  those  of  the  other  provinces,  are  very 
satisfactory,  3580.  There  is  a greater  number  of  Matricu- 
lated students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  respective  provinces 
than  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  3582.  It  was  an  ad- 
vantage that  when  the  Colleges  opened,  their  standard  was 
made  higher  than  the  circumstances  of  the  country  war- 
ranted, 3584 . It  should  not,  however,  be  unapproachable  as 
at  present,  ib.  It  would  be  unapproachable  even  with  a well- 
arranged  system  of  preparatory  schools ; such  a curricu- 
lum is  not  attempted  even  in  the  old  Universities,  3585. 
The  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  College  is  not  so 
extensive,  so  far  as  books  are  concerned,  as  that  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  it  is  stricter,  3587V  3588. 
When  the  ordinances  were  being  framed,  witness  was 
anxious  that  Modern  Languages  should  be  introduced  into 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  but  was  overruled,  3597. 
No  institutions  ever  yet  opened  imder  such  unfavorable 
circumstances  as  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  3598.  Those  cir- 
cumstances do  not  exist  to  the  same  degree  as  formerly, 
3599. 

A student  could  not  live  in  Galway  decently  during  a 
Session  for  less  than  £40,  3603.  This  is  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  the  majority  of  the  class  from  which  the  students 
come,  3604.  The  expense  of  going  to  Dublin  in  order 
to  pass  the  Degree  Examination  does  not  prevent  students 
from  proceeding  to  the  Degree,  3605.  The  competition 
for  the  Senior  Scholarships,  as  regards  numbers,  is  not 
great,  the  best  man  is  generally  known,  3606.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  vigorous  competition  for  those  Scholarships 
should  be  stimulated  ; they  induce  men  to  continue  their 
course,  3607.  In  the  case  of  these  Scholarships  the  Pro- 
fessors take  care  that  the  absolute  standard  of  the  stu- 
dent’s attainment  is  high,  3608.  There  is  nothing  to 
compel  the  Senior  Scholar  to  stay  in  the  College,  unless 
the  Professor  requires  his  assistance,  3609.  Desirable  to 
devise  some  means  of  inducing  Bachelors  to  remain  two 
or  three  years  in  College  prosecuting  their  studies,.  3610. 
The  establishment  of  University  Scholarships,  of  the  value 
of  £120  a year  conditional  on  the  holder’s  proceeding  to 
the  A.M.  and  assisting  the  Professor,  would  be  extremely 
useful,  3612.  The  Senior  Scholarships  should  be  re- 
tained as  they  are  now,  in  addition  to  those  University 
Scholars,  3613.  The  Senior  Scholars  can  be  required 
to  assist  the  Professors,  some  are  at  present  assisting 
them  very  efficiently,  3615.  All  the  Senior  Scholarships 
are  not  filled  up,  3617-  Under  present  circumstances, 
the  College  can  do  little  more  in  Classical  subjects  than 
perform  the  part  of  a high  school,  3622.  The  standard 
of  the  Colleges  and  University  should  always  be  kept 
up,  but  should  not  be  unapproachable,  as  at  present, 
3623.  The  standard  would  be  too  high  under  any  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  and  upder  the  present,  it  is 
almost  absurdly  high,  3624.  An  extensive  school 
education  would  facilitate  a student's  course,  but  would 
not  enable  any,  except  a first-rate  man,  to  master  the 
present  curriculum,  3625,  3626.  Witness  does  not  know 
of  any  other  institution  which  requires  so  many  subjects 
in  the  same  time,  3627.  The  highest  authorities  on  edu- 
cation in  this  countin’  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
curriculum  of  the  Dublin  University  was  amply  extensive. 
3627.  Six  subjects  only  are  compulsory  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Dublin  University,  while  fourteen  are  compul- 
sory in  that  of  the  Queen’s  University,  3628.  The  cur- 
riculum of  the  Dublin  University  extends  over  four  years, 
ib.  In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Greek  and  Latin  enter  into 
every  Examination  during  every  year  of  the  student’s 
course,  3629.  Greek  and  Latin  enter  into  the  course  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  during  one  year  only,  3630. 
The  student  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  more  time  to 
study  Greek  and  Latin,  3631.  Greek  and  Latin  are  re- 
quired at  the  Queen’s  University ; the  student  in  conse- 
quence has  to  keep  up  his  knowledge  during  his  Second 
and  Third  years,  3632.  The  only  new  subject  of  study 
the  Second  year  in  the  Dublin  University  is  Logic,  ib. 
In  the  Second  year  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  there  are  four  new  subjects  of  study,  ib. 
The.  student  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  continues  to 
study  almost  the  same  subjects  throughout  his  course ; in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  he  is  constantly  beginning 
new  subjects,  3636.  The  student  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
may  take  four,  five,  or  six  yearn  to  go.  through,  the.  cur- 
riculum ; but  as  the  expense  for  three  years  is  too,  great, 
it  is  small  consolation  that  he  may  double  that  expense, 
3638,  3639.  The  standard  of  the  Queen’s  University  in 
Greek  and  Latin  should  not  be  lowered  to  the  amount  of 
knowledge  a student  would  obtain  in  one  year’s  course, 
3643.  A knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  useless  unless 
it  is  in  some  degree  profound,  ib.  Witness  was  anxious 
that  the  Senate  should  not  insist  on  Greek  and  Latin  at 
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the  A.B.  Examination,  3644.  A large  mass  of  students 
who  come  to  the  Colleges  would  be  glad  to  go  on  in  a 
group  that  did  not  contain  Greek  and  Latin,  3645.  If 
the  standard  of  the  Queen’s  University  be  kept  up  these 
students  will  not  go  on,  3646.  It  would  not  injure  the 
character  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  confer  a Degree  which 
did  not  require  any  attainment  in  Greek  and  Latin,  3653. 
In  the  old  Universities  a Degree  is  granted  to  a man  who 
knows  Latin  and  Greek,  &c.,  but  who  is  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  Modern  Languages,  English,  &c.,  3655.  Degrees 
are  given  in  Foreign  Universities  without  a knowledge  of 
the  Classical  Languages,  3657.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  a new  University  taking  a new  course,  if  it  is 
the  right  course,  3680.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
College  granting  a Certificate  to  the  student  representing 
his  attainments  in  particular  Departments,  3662. 

The  introduction  into  the  Senate  of  men  who  under- 
stood the  working  of  the  classes  in  College  would  be  very 
useful,  the  want  of  this  is  felt  very  much  in  the  Medical 
department,  3663.  The  Professor  on  the  Senate  need 
not  belong  to  any  particular  Faculty,  3664.  Each  Col- 
lege should  send  up  a man  from  the  department  respecting 
which  professional  knowledge  was  most  required,  3665. 
The  Graduates  should  have  a representative  on  the  Uni- 
versity Senate,  3666.  It  would  be  useful  to  have  men  on 
the  Senate  who  had  passed  through  the  curriculum,  and  ex- 
perienced, whether  it  was  severe  or  the  contrary,  3667. 
The  elective  members  of  the  Senate  should  be  elected  for 
a specified  time,  otherwise  they  might  grow  old  and  rusty, 
3668,  3669. 

At  present  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  is 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  3670.  The  Museum  is  becoming 
so  important  a department,  that  it  ought  to  have  a 
separate  Curator,  ib.  The  Library  is  in  the  charge  of 
one  person,  he  is  sufficient  to  take  charge  of  it ; there  is 
also  a Library  Committee,  3671,  3672.  The  knowledge 
of  Greek  which  could  be  obtained  from  its  study  during  a 
compulsory  course  of  one  year,  would  not  compensate 
students  for  their  trouble,  3673.  If,  however,  students 
were  well  prepared  at  entrance,  they  would  derive  much 
benefit  from  the  study  of  Greek  for  a year,  3674.  The 
Examination  in  Classics  at  .the  end  of  the  First  year 
should  be  held  at  the  University,  3675.  The  expense  of 
going  to  Dublin  would  be  small,  3676.  A Residental 
Hall  should  not  be  required  to  be  self-supporting,  3678. 
The  expense  of  one  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increase 
of  students,  ib.  The  student  in  such  a Hall  should  be 
furnished  with  the  principal  articles  of  furniture,  3679- 
There  are  in  the  College  fifty-six  Scholarships,  forty-seven 
of  which  have  been  awarded,  3681,  3682.  The  sum 
allowed  for  Scholarships  is  very  small,  as  compared  with 
that  in  any  other  University,  3682. 

A student  who,  in  the  Third  year,  makes  up  his  mind 
not  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  in  Arts,  but  to  remain  in 
College  a third  year  devoting  himself  to  a particular  line, 
must  take  the  Third  year  course,  if  he  continues  an  Arts 
.Student,  3969.  Such  a student,  if  he  omit  any  lectures 
•of  the  Arts  course,  becomes  a Non -Matriculated  student, 
and  ineligible  to  Scholarships,  3970,  3971.  Such  a stu- 
dent should  be  able  to  obtain  a Diploma  or  Certificate 
that  he  had  taken  a Third  year,  3972.  He  should  also 
be  entitled  to  compete  for  Scholarships,  and  to  Certificates 
of  attendance  during  the  Third  year  for  the  University, 

. ib.  By  these  means  students  excelling  in  particular  de- 
partments might  be  obtained,  and  others  prevented 
leaving  College  after  the  Second  year,  3973.  This 
arrangement  would  not  interfere  with  the  Third  year 
Scholarship  Examination,  as  it  is  held  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Third  year,  and  in  the  subjects  of  the  Second 
year,  3976.  There  are  no  courses  given  by  the  Professors 
specially  adapted  to  candidates  proceeding  to  the  Degree 
of  A.M.,  4014.  The  University  regulations  require  a 
candidate  for  the  A.M.  Degree  to  attend  a course  of 
lectures  for  two  Terms  on  some  one  subject,  4015.  It  is 
sufficient  if  such  a candidate  attend  the  same  course  of 
lectures  that  he  attended  before  taking  liis  A.B.  Degree ; 
but  the  arrangements  are  all  very  defective,  ib.  It  would 
be  a useful  thing  if  part  of  the  annual  grant  were  allotted 
to  the  payment  of  a Drawing  Master,  there  is  no  other 
fund  from  which  it  can  come  without  an  endowment,  4148. 

Berwick,  Edward,  a.b— Document  delivered  in  bv  Mr. 
Berwick,  being,  a Detailed  Estimate  of  the  probable  ex- 
pense of  a Hall  of  Residence  for  the  students  of  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  Doc.  p.  321.  A Report  to 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  as  to  Changes  in  the 
Collegiate  System,  Doc.  p.  382. 

Bluke,  Mr A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  College, 

Galway,  appointed  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Crolcer 
King,  4197. 


Blood,  William  Bindon,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Civil  En- 
gineering in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway.— Analysis  of  his 
Evidence : 

Witness  has  nine  Engineering  students,  and  three 
Agricultural  students  on  his  roll,  4144.  Concurs  in  the 
proposals  made  by  the  Professors  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Mathematics,  for  the  new  course  of  Science  and 
Literature,  4145.  From  the  way  the  proposed  course  is 
connected  with  the  department  of  Engineering,  lie  has 
given  some  attention  to  it,  ib.  The  only  alteration  he 
would  make  in  Professor  Stoney’s  scheme,  is,  that  French 
should  be  compulsory  ; every  Engineering  student  should 
be  compelled  to  study  French,  ib.  Is  not  at  all  clear  that 
Latin  is  necessary  for  Engineering,  ib.  Concurs  in  the  sug- 
gestion, that  two  years’  Attendance  on  an  Engineer  should 
be  dispensed  with,  as  a qualification  for  the  Diploma,  ib. 
This  suggestion  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Griffith,  ib.  The  requirement  of  Attendance  does  not 
work  well : though  there  have  been  several  students  in  the 
Engineering  class  every  year,  only  one  has  taken  his 
Diploma,  ib.  The  students  have  opportunities  for  field 
work ; they  make  surveys,  and  take  levels  every  year, 

4146.  So  far  as  the  construction  of  works  is  concerned, 
the  students  do  not  go  beyond  what  they  see  of  the 
Drainage  works  now  going  on,  ib.  Witness  has  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  his  students  the  Engineering  operations 
connected  with  the  locomotive  department  of  the  railway, 

4147.  When  he  was  first  appointed,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  requirement  of  two  years’  apprenticeship  was  an 
advantageous  thing  ; has  since  had  reason  to  modify  his 
opinion,  4148.  So  far  as  an  examination  is  to  be  main- 
tained as  a test  of  merit,  it  can  scarcely  be  applied  to  what 
a man  will  acquire  practically,  ib.  All  the  University 
ought  to  aim  at,  is,  an  examination  in  subjects  that  can 
be  taught  in  College,  ib. 

Engineering  students,  at  present,  are  at  liberty  to  join 
the  class  after  Christmas,  thereby  omitting  the  First 
Term,  ib.  They  should  be  obliged  to  attend  the  three 
Terms,  unless  prevented  by  illness  or  other  special  cause, 
ib.  A great  drawback  to  the  Engineering  School,  is  the 
small  number  of  Scholarships,  and  the  small  amount  of 
their  emoluments,  ib.  There  are  but  two  Scholarships  in 
the  Engineering  department,  of  £20  each ; while  the 
Arts  Scholarships  are  £24  each,  and  are  much  more 
numerous,  ib.  Students  are  constantly  attracted  away 
from  the  Engineering  School  by  the  Arts  Scholarships,  ib. 
A Drawing  Master  is  very  much  required  in  the  Engineer- 
ing department,  ib.  A Draughtsman  is  more  useful  in  the 
Engineering  School  than  a Drawing  Master,  but  the  latter 
could  make  himself  more  generally  useful  in  the  College, 
ib.  Both  offices  could  be  combined  in  one,  ib.  An  endow- 
ment would  be  necessary  to  pay  the  salary  of  this  officer, 
as  no  salaries  are  allowed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  annual 
grant,  ib.  Practically  a salary  is  paid  out  of  it  at  present; 
a person  is  got  to  make  diagrams  and  other  things,  which 
arc  purchased  of  him  by  the  College  Council,  ib. 

The  Council  should  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of 
Professors : there,  should  be  five  Deans,  one,  however, 
to  be  a Medical  man,  ib.  Witness  does  not  see  any  objec- 
tion to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Law, 
ib.  It  would  be  a great,  improvement  if  some  representa- 
tion of  the  Professors  were  introduced  into  the  Senate,  ib. 

Blttii,  John,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Cork Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  three  Terms  in  the  Second  year  for  the 
Arts  Students,  2795-  The  majority  of  the  students  who 
come  to  his  class  know  nothing  of  Chemistry,  2796. 
Students  possessed  of  taste  and  talent  for  Chemistry,  have 
no  means  of  studying  it  in  the  Third  year,  unless  they 
enter  the  Laboratory  as  pupils,  2797-  Their  entering  the 
Laboratory  is  voluntary,  2801 . The  Senior  Scholarship 
in  Chemistry  depends  on  an  examination  in  Theoretical 
Chemistry,  not  at  all  on  Practical  Chemistry,  2802.  It 
is  awarded  in  College  after  the  A.B.  Degree  has  been 
taken,  2803.  Witness  is  the  Examiner  for  it,  2804.  The 
course  of  instruction  for  the  A.B.  Degree  does  not  includo 
Practical  instruction  in  Chemistry,  2805. 

Witness  would  not  feel  justified  in  examining  a student 
for  Honors  in  a branch  which  is  not  compulsory,  ib.  A 
practical  knowledge  of  Chemistry  is  of  great  value,  2806. 
If  he  insisted  on  a knowledge  of  Practical  Chemistry  for 
the  Senior  Scholarship,  he  would  be  trespassing  on  the 
right  of  the  Council  to  prescribe  the  course  of  instruction, 
2809.  Has  never  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  Practical  Chemistry  into 
the  Senior  Scholarship  course  at  the  Faculty,  2810.  The 
Faculty  has  no  power  of  originating  such  questions,  ib. 
lias  only  been  able  to  act  as  Dean  of  Faculty  for  a short 
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time,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  2813.  It  would 
require  long  study,  and  much  reflection,  on  the  part  of  a 
student,  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  at  present  given, 
2816.  The  students  in  his  class  see  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  principles,  as  experiments  are  made  before 
them,  though  they  do  not  perform  the  operations  with 
their  own  hands,  2819.  Witness  asks  questions  on  Analy- 
tical points,  and  the  composition  of  bodies,  2820.  For- 
merly attempted  Catechetical  instruction  in  his  class, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  ; at  present,  he  remains  in 
the  lecture-room  after  the  lecture,  and  invites  discussion 
on  the  part  of  the  students,  2822.  There  is  no  test  for 
knowing  whether  the  students  are  thinking  for  themselves 
beyond  the  Sessional  Examination,  2823.  Not  many  are 
rejected  at  this  Examination ; few  receive  the  very  low 
marks,  2824. 

The  amount  of  fundamental  information  acquired  by  the 
students  in  his  department  is  very  valuable,  2826.  The 
minimum  attainment  required  of  the  student  does  possess 
a value,  2827.  Any  attempt  to  teach  a large  class  in  the 
Laboratory,  would  only  convert  it  into  a class  of  amuse- 
ment, ib.  The  student,  during  the  three  Terms,  might 
acquire  a vast  amount  of  really  valuable  scientific  know- 
ledge, which  every  gentleman  should  possess,  2829.  Has 
no  voluntary  class  for  Third  year  students  distinct  from 
the  Laboratory,  2830.  Each  individual  in  the  Laboratory 
works  perfectly  independently  of  his  neighbour,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  l’rofessor  and  young  men  who  assist 
him,  2831.  Has  sixty-one  students  in  Chemistry,  and 
eighteen  in  the  Laboratory,  2832.  Of  the  students  in  the 
Laboratory,  the  majority  are  Medical  students,  and  a few 
are  Engineering  and  Agricultural  students,  ib.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  Laboratory  are  studying  Chemistry,  for  the 
practical  purposes  of  their  profession,  and  to  be  able  to 
analyze  a mineral  or  metal,  2833. 

There  are  in  the  College  the  means  of  turning  a student 
out  an  accomplished  Chemist,  2835.  The  number  of 
Non-Matrieulated  students  attending  witness  is  declining, 
2837.  Witness's  students  are  not  mere  amateurs,  but  men 
pursuing  their  study  for  practical  purposes,  2838.  A 
young  man  in  the  town  might  attend  his  lectures,  and 
nothing  else  in  the  College,  2839.  The  distance  of  the 
College  from  the  town  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Non- 
Matrie.ulated  students  do  not  attend,  284 1 . Some  time 
ago  witness  was  applied  to  by  several  gentlemen,  to  deliver 
lectures  at  a convenient  hour  in  the  town,  ib.  It  was  felt 
by  him,  and  by  the  President,  that  however  desirable 
public  lectures  might  be,  they  should  be  delivered  in  the 
College,  ib. 

The  subjects  in  the  College  curriculum  are  too  numerous, 
2842.  Witness’s  ideas  coincide  pretty  nearly  with  those 
of  Professor  Read,  respecting  the  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  curriculum,  2844.  The  Languages  form  an  important 
element  in  the  education  of  a gentleman,  or  a member  of 
the  liberal  professions,  2845.  The  number  of  students  in 
Practical  Chemistry  has  doubled  since  the  opening  of  the 
College;  and  the  accommodation  in  the  Laboratory  is 
now  insufficient,  2846.  There  is  a prospect  of  this  de- 
ficiency being  supplied,  2848. 

A course  of  Practical  Chemistry  is  required  for  the 
M.D.  Degree,  2849.  There  is  a course  of  Practical  Chem- 
istry recommended  by  the  College  which  is  of  advantage 
and  value,  but  which  is  not  compulsory,  2850.  The 
students  iu  Arts  need  not  attend  in  the  Laboratory  at 
the  same  time  with  the  students  of  Medicine,  2852.  The 
Medical  students'  course  of  Practical  Chemistry,  though 
at  first  the  same  as  that  for  other  Professions,  becomes 
special  towards  the  end,  ib. 

Witness  lectures  three  days  in  the  week,  2854.  In  his 
lectures  he  resorts  to  experiments,  as  occasion  requires, 

2856. 

In  his  lectures,  he  merely  makes  passing  allusions  to 
the  Arts,  when  illustrating  the  more  practical  subjects, 

2857.  In  a Theoretical  course,  nothing  is  more  objection- 
able than  mixing  up  the  pract  ical  application  with  the 
teaching  of  fundamental  principles,  ib.  The  application 
of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts  is  a distinct  branch,.  2858. 
This  branch  is  not  taught  in  the  College,  nor  in  any 
College  that  he  knows  of,  except  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  2859.  He  could  perform  the  duties  of  a 
Professorship,  teaching  this  branch,  without  interfering 
with  his  other  duties,  2860.  It  would  be  prudent  not 
to  appoint  a person  to  the  Chair  of  Agriculture  who 
was  unacquainted  with  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  Agricul- 
ture, ib.  There  is  a Professorship  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  2861. 

Witness  since  the  opening  of  the  College,  has  met 
with  the  utmost  courtesy  from  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  he  has  also  met  with  hearty  co-operation  from 
the  President,  2932. 


Blyth,  John,  m.d Document  delivered  in  by  Professor 

Blyth,  being,  a Statement  by  Professors  Blyth,  Corbett, 
and  Smith,  relative  to  the  present  inexpediency  of  in- 
stituting a Summer  Medical  Course,  Doc.  p.  342. 

Board  of  Colleges , The — Consisted  of  the  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  prior  to 
their  opening,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1672.  Framed  the  Univer- 
sity and  Collegiate  curricula,  ib.  Henry,  948.  Instructions 
given  to  the  Board  of  Colleges  relative  to  the  system  of 
education  to  be  pursued  in  the  Colleges,  Henry,  948,  Doc. 
p.  315. 

Board  of  Classical  Studies Proposal  for  the  establishment 

of  a Board  of  Classical  Studies,  Nesbitt,  3811,  Allman, 
3949.  Advantages  that  would  result  from  its  establish- 
ment ; proposed  constitution  of  the  Board,  Nesbitt,  3811-15. 
The  opinion  of  the  Cambridge  University  Commissioners 
in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a similar.  Board,  quoted, 
ib.  3820. 

Board  of  Education Suggestion  for  the  Establishment  of 

a Mixed  Board  ; for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and  establish- 
ing intermediate  schools,  Henry,  1281. 

Boards  of  Examiners Proposed  Establishment  of  Boards 

of  Examiners,  to  conduct  the  Examination  in  each  of  the 
chief  Departments  at  the  Degree  Examinations,  Doc.  p. 
324,  Stoney, 4028-4043,  -4  liman,  3949.  The  Establishment 
of  such  a Board  in  the  Department  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics recommended,  Moffett,  4111. 

Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  The — The  same 
as  the  Board  of  Colleges,  Sir  R.  Kane , 1672.  See  Board 
of  Colleges,  The. 

Board  and  Lodging Estimate  of  the  expense  to  a student 

of  board  and  lodging  during  two  Terms  of  the  College 
Session  in  Belfast,  Henry,  1262.  The  same  in  Cork,  Sir 
R.  Kane,  2134.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  board  and  lodg- 
ing during  a Session  in  the  town  of  Galway,  Berwick,  3603. 

See  also  Boarding-houses.  Halls  of  Residence.  Resi- 
dence of  Students. 

Boarding-houses. — Every  Matriculated  student  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  not  residing  with  his  parent  or  guar- 
dian, &c.,  obliged  to  reside  in  a Boarding-house  licensed 
by  the  President,  Berwick , 3363,  Doc.p.  305.  Manner  hi 
which  the  license  is  obtained,  Henry,  1259-60,  Sir  R. 
Kane,  1716.  The  charges  of  the  Boarding-houses  hi 
Belfast  in  general  very  moderate,  Andrews,  196.  Estimate 
of  the  expense  of  residence  in  a Boarding-house  for  two 
Terms  of  the  College  Session  in  Belfast,  Henry,  1262. 
The  expense  much  greater  in  Cork  than  in  Belfast, 
Leu-is,  2525.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  residence  in  a 
Boarding-house  in  Cork  during  two  Terms,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
2134.  Boarding-houses  with  accommodation  for  gentle- 
men’s sons  very  much  wanted  hi  Cork,  ib.  1723.  Board- 
ing-houses in  Galway  expensive  and  uncomfortable,  Adair, 
4301.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  residence  in  a Boarding- 
house in  Galway  during  the  whole  of  the  College  Session, 
Berwick,  3603*  The  discipline  of  the  Boarding-houses 
falls  altogether  under  the  cognizance  of  the  President,  Sir 
R.  Kane,  1715.  Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Boarding-houses  by  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences, Doc.  p.  306. 

See  also  Deans  of  Residences.  Halls  of  Residence. 

Boole,  George,  li..d.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  did  not  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of  ad- 
dressing a letter  to  the  public  papers,  without  the  most 
serious  considerations,  2277. 

The  President  had  put  forth  statements,  respecting 
which,  if  witness  had  been  silent,  lie  would  have  been 
guilty  of  falsehood,  ib.  Witness  believed  the  College  was 
suffering  from  the  continued  abseuce  of  the  President,  and 
from  the  want  of  any  defined  authority,  2279.  His 
belief  was  and  is,  that  the  discontinuance  ot  public 
lectures,  mentioned  by  the  President,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  President’s  own  act,  2279.  lie  believed  that  the 
character  of  the  Vice-President  was,  in  some  degree, 
attacked  by  one  of  the  statements  m the  Presidents 
letter  of  the  6th  November,  1856,  2280. 

The  President  stated  that  he  inspected  all  the  depart- 
ments, that  he  received  the  Report  of  every  Professor, 
and  made  all  necessary  arrangements  with  them,  ib.  Wit- 
ness had  no  communication  from  the  President  during  his 
stay  in  Cork,  ib.  Two  other  Professoi-s  informed  witness 
that  they  had  had  no  communication  from  the  President, 
ib.  Witness’s  department  was,  for  a long  time,  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  ib.  He  has  made  yearly  requisitions  for 
repairs  and  fitments  required  in  his  department,  but  does 
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not  remember  that  they  were  ever  attended  to,  ib.  He 
never  would  have  written  to  a public  paper,  if  he  had  not 
believed,  from  former  experience,  that  application  to  the 
Government  was  entirely  futile,  ib.  Was  actuated  by 
no  personal  feelings  towards  the  President  in  adopting 
the  course  he  did,  ib.  Before  writing  in  reply  to  the  Pre- 
sident’s statement,  witness  did  not  in  any  way  ask  him  to 
correct  it,  2281.  His  belief  was,  and  is,  that  at  the 
time  he  wrote  in  reply  to  the  President’s  statement, 
a remedy  was  absolutely  needed,  and  that  the  state 
of  things  was  desperate,  22S3.  Admits  that  the  course 
he  took  was  one  which  in  a country  ordinarily  circum- 
stanced, would  be  wholly  inadmissible,  2285. 

Witness  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  his  first  letter,  acknowledging  himself  to  be  the 
author,  ib.  When  he  wrote  in  reply  to  the  President’s 
statement,  the  Vice-President  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
course  he  was  taking,  ib.  Witness  reads  a letter  addressed 
by  him  to  Professor  Jack,  on  the  occasion  of  its  being 
proposed  to  give  a public  dinner  to  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  2288.  Reads  it  as  evidence  that  he  did 
not,  when  the  occasion  required,  conceal  his  opinion  of 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  College,  ib.  The  dinner  took 
place ; witness  was  one  of  the  Professors  who  did  not 
attend,  2289.  The  morale  of  the  College — the_  general 
tone  of  feeling  among  the  students — has  been  injuriously 
affected  by  the  want  of  any  fully  recognised  authority, 
2290.  The  President  stated  that  the  only  department  in 
the  College  in  which  students  had  failed  was  that  of  which 
witness  had  charge,  ib.  In  reply  to  this  charge,  he  hands 
in  a list  of  the  Honor-s  conferred  in  the  departments  of  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  at  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity Examinations,  ib.  Witness  explains  that  he  could 
not  be  fairly  charged  with  the  failure  of  some  students 
at  Woolwich,  2293.  Never  neglected  to  impart  instruc- 
tion in  Elementary  Geometry,  though  he  devotes  more 
attention  to  it  now  than  formerly,  ib.  Did  not  change  Iris 
mode  of  instruction  in  consequence  of  a communication 
from  the  President,  respecting  a letter  received  from 
Colonel  Portlock,  2294. 

■ Witness  has  three  classes  this  year,  comprising  sixty 
students,  forty-eight  in  the  largest  class,  a senior  class  of 
fourteen,  and  an  extra  class  of  eight,  2723,  2724.  Some 
years  ago  his  lecture-room  was  reduced  to  one-half  its 
size ; he  had  not  been  consulted  on  the  subject,  and  had 
never  expressed  an  opinion  that  Iris  lecture-room  was  too 
large,  2725.  The  part  taken  off  his  lecture  room  is  now 
a Museum  of  Art,  2726.  Geometry  forms  part  of  the 
studies  in  all  the  classes,  2729.  Witness  gives  instruction 
in  Newton’s  Principia,  with  a view  to  the  exposition  of  the 
Mathematical  doctrine  of  Limits ; the  most  valuable  illus- 
trations of  the  doctrine,  and  the  most  philosophical  exposi- 
tion of  it,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Principia,  2731,  2732. 
Attendance  on  his  class  is  compulsory  on  Arts  Students 
the  First  year,  and  optional  the  Second,  2733. 

Hits  formed  an  extra  class  for  Third  year  students, 
which  is  wholly  voluntary,  ib.  Gives  in  detail  the  amount 
of  attainment  of  the  advanced  students  in  his  largest 
class,  2734.  The  less  proficient  students  in  the  class 
would  know  well  Vulgar  Fractions,  and  would  be  able  to 
work  them  out  in  an  Algebraical  form,  2738. 

Some  means  of  affording  Tutorial  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  the  Professor  to  the  less  proficient  students 
should  be  established,  2740.  Such  students  are  in  want 
of  that  kind  of  personal  supervision  which  would  lead 
them  to  apply  themselves  to  study,  2743.  Tutorial  help 
might  be  afforded  to  such  students  by  the  Senior  Scholar, 
acting  under  the  Professor,  2748,  note.  His  system  of 
instruction  is  a combination  of  the  Tutorial  and  Profes- 
sorial systems,  2750.  For  some  years  he  devoted  two 
hours  every  Saturday  to  direct  instruction  without  lecture, 
ib.  The  students,  for  whom  this  plan  was  more  especially 
intended,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  ib.  The  curricu- 
lum is  entirely  too  much  loaded,  2754.  Gives  in  detail 
the  subjects  of  study  of  the  Third  year  extra  class ; Iris 
extra  class  is  larger  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  former 
time,  2754,  2757. 

Witness  is  in  favor  of  a tripartite  division  of  the 
course,  after  a compulsory  course  during  the  First  year, 
2758,  2760.  This  First  year  course  might  be  devoted 
to  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Mathematics,  2758. 
Languages  and  History,  .Ancient  and  Modern,  should 
be  the  characteristics  of  the  first  division,  2760,  2761. 
The  Ancient  Languages  should  be  combined  with  the 
Modern,  because  those  who  excel  in  the  former,  will  be 
found  to  excel  also  in  the  latter,  2761.  The  second  divi- 
sion should  be  that  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences,  ib.  He  connects  the  Physical  with  the  Mathe- 
matical Sciences,  bocause  the  latter,  if  pursued  alone,  pro- 
duces a too  one-sided  character  of  mind,  ib.  One 


Language,,  either  Ancient  or  Modern,  should  form  a part 
of  this  division,  ib.  The  third  division  should  be  that  of 
the  Natural  Sciences,  including  Chemistry,  Natural  His- 
tory, Geology,  and  Physical  Geography,  2761,  2762. 
The  study  of  one  Modern  Language  should  be  a part  of 
the  third  division,  2763.  The  modem  Language  in- 
cluded in  these  divisions  should  be  German,  as  French 
would  enter  into  the  First  year’s  course,  ib.  The  A.B. 
Degree,  or  any  Degree  of  similar  rank,  should  not  be  the 
representative  of  mere  scientific  knowledge,  it  should  re- 
present more  or  less  of  literary  cultivation,  ib.  Logic 
should  be  taught  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  for  one 
Term  in  the  Second  year,  ib.  Logic  might  be  taught 
with  advantage  lor  one  Term,  if  the  Mnemonic  rules 
were  not  dwelt  on,  and  the  direct  application  of  general 
principles  were  the  objects  sought,  2764.  In  the  Third 
year,  the  Logic  of  Induction — those  principles  of  reason- 
ing which  form  the  basis  of  Inductive  Science — should  lie 
taught,  ib.  In  the  Natural  Science  division,  Chemis- 
try and  Botany  should  be  practically  taught,  2765. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  mind  than  committing 
to  memory  mere  Chemical  Formulas,  2764.  At  present 
students  obtain  Honors  in  Chemistry  at  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, without  being  able  to  perform  experiments,  2765. 

The  examination  for  the  A.M.  Degree  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  for  the  A.B.  Degree,  ib.  The  examina- 
tion for  the  A.M.  Degree  should  be  hi  some  single  ad- 
vanced subject,  and  should  bring  out  original  thoughts, 
2766,  2767.  Witness,  instances  as  subjects  for  the  A.M. 
Examination,  Metaphysics;  Political  Economy;  Literature 
and  History;  Mathematics  with  their  Physical  applica- 
tions, 2767.  A crowd  of  information  forced  upon 
inferior  students  is  an  evil,  2768.  Those  who  have  intel- 
lectual tastes  go  off  in  three  directions,  ib.  These  are, 
Language  and  History;  Deductive  Reasoning;  and  Classi- 
fication and  Observation,  ib.  Witness  makes  these  three 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind  the  foundation  of  his  three 
courses,  2769. 

Would  throw  out  of  the  Under-graduate  Course,  Meta- 
physics, Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy,  2770. 
The  study  of  Metaphysics  is  not  attended  with  advantage 
until  the’  education  of  the  student  is  considerably  ad- 
vanced, 2771.  A certain  maturity  of  mind  is  required 
for  the  study  of  Political  Economy,  ib.  The  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England  should  be  substituted  for 
Jurisprudence,  and,  if  possible,  be  introduced  into  the 
Bachelors’  Degree,  ib.  The  facts  and  details  of  History 
should  be  taught  by  one  acquainted  with  the  Law,  the 
moral  reflections  connected  with  it  can  be  acquired  by 
the  student  himself,  ib. 

Boole , George , uud. — Document  delivered  in  by  Pro- 
fessor Boole,  being  a proposed  Curriculum  for  the  Degree 
of  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Doc.  p.  327. 
Letter's  addressed  by  Professor  Boole,  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Cork  Daily  Reporter , ib.  353,  358. 

Botany.  See  Dickie,  George,  m.d.  Smith,  Rev.  W. 
Melville , Alexander  G.,  m.d.,  &c. 

Broughton,  Lord. — Writership  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  by  Lord  Broughton,  Sir  R. 
Katie , 1690. 

Browne,  James  V.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.i.,  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway — Analysis 
of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  entirely  concurs  in  the  evidence  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Croker  King,  4217.  Is  Surgeon  to  the  Galway 
Union  Workhouse  Hospital,  4219.  Was  Surgeon  to  the 
Dispensary,  but  as  it  was  considered  that  he  could  not 
hold  that  office  with  his  Professorship,  he  resigned  it,  ib. 
It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  whoever  succeeded  him 
as  Surgeon  to  the  Union  Hospital,  should  afford  the 
same  facilities  to  the  College  as  he  has  done,  4220.  Per- 
mission to  make  use  of  the  Union  Hospital  should  be  per- 
manently secured  to  the  College  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
4221.  If  the  present  Surgeon  of  the  County  Infirmary 
were  removed,  a very  serious  difficulty  might  be  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  Medical  School,  ib.  Nothing  could  be 
more  important  to  the  Medical  School  than  a change  in 
the  law  by  which  the  County  Infirmary  would  be  secured 
to  the  College,  ib. 

Buildings.  See  College  Buildings. 

Buj.i.en,  Denis  B.,m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery, 
in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Witness  brings  before  the  Commissioners  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  took  place  between  him  and  the  College 
Council  at  the  close  of  last  Session,  2272.  On  the  1st  of 
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May,  1856,  he  hold  the  Sessional  Examination  of  the  Sur- 
gical Class,  and  transmitted  his  official  return  thereof  to 
the  Council,  ib.  This  return  contained  an  award  of  the 
prizes  to  three  of  the  Candidates,  ib.  On  the  6tli  of  May, 
1856,  he  received  an  Order  of  Council,  directing  him  to 
re-examine  his  class,  in  consequence  of  alleged  irregulari- 
ties on  the  part  of  the  students,  ib.  Witness  declined  to 
comply  with  this  Order  of  Council,  ib.  On  the  14th  May, 
1856,  he  received  another  Order  of  Council,  directing  him 
to  re-examine  his  class  on  the  17  th  May,  ib.  In  Teply  he 
stated  that  he  would  attend  in  the  Examination  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  re-examining  his  class  on  the  day  appointed 
by  the  Order,  ib.  He  attended  in  the  Examination  Hall, 
in  conformity  with  the  Order  of  Council,  ib.  He  asked 
the  first  prize  man,  at  the  former  Examination,  whether 
he  had  seen  any  of  the  questions  on  witness’s  papers  before 
the  Examination,  ib.  The  first  prize  man  acknowledged 
that  he  had,  ib.  Witness  then  put  the  same  question  to 
the  two  other  prize  men,  whereupon  they  placed  a state- 
ment in  his  hand,  ib.  In  this  statement,  they  denied  that 
they  had  seen  any  questions  before  the  Examination,  and 
demanded  the  first  and  second  prizes  and  certificates, 
intimating  they  would  otherwise  refer  the  settlement  of 
their  claims  to  the  Visitors,  ib.  Witness,  after  reading 
tliis  statement,  informed  them  that,  concurring  in  the  steps 
they  had  taken,  lie  would  adopt  their  cause  as  his  own, 
and  declined  to  hold  the  Examination,  ib.  He  felt  strongly 
that  two  of  the  most  exemplary  pupils  in  his  class  were 
unjustly  deprived  of  the  Honors  which  they  had  fairly  won, 
ib.  Witness  accordingly  addressed  a Protest  to  the  Council, 
ib.  On  May  21st,  1856,  he  received  a letter  from  the 
President,  remonstrating  with  him  for  disobedience  to  the 
Council,  ib.  A resolution  of  the  Council  was  inclosed  in 
this  letter,  directing  him  to  re-examine  the  class  in  Surgery, 
ib.  On  receiving  this  communication,  witness  officially 
lodged  an  appeal,  ib.  The  Visitors  met  in  Dublin  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1856,  ib.  The  Visitors  decided  that  the 
Council  have  the  power  of  ordering  the  re-examination  of 
any  class,  but  recommended  that  the  Council  should,  before 
doing  so,  communicate  with  the  Professor  who  held  the 
former  Examination,  ib.  Witness,  on  the  announcement 
of  the  opinion  of  the  Visitors,  withdrew  his  appeal,  ib. 
He  had  taken  exception  to  the  Orders  of  Council  simply 
on  the  ground  that  the  alleged  irregularities  had  not 
been  communicated  to  him,  ib. 

On  the  2 1 st  October,  1 856,  witness  requested  the  President 
and  Council  to  reconsider  their  proceedings,  with  the  view 
of  placing  him  in  the  position  he  would  have  been  in,  if  the 
Council  had  communicated  with  him  before  ordering  him  to 
re-examine  his  class,  ib.  On  the  22nd  October,  1856,  he 
received  an  Order  of  Council  directing  him  to  re-examine, 
on  the  4th  November,  such  students  in  Surgery  as  attended 
the  original  Examination,  ib.  In  reply  to  witness’s  letter  of 
the  21st  October,  1856,  he  received  a communication  from 
the  Council,  stating  that  they  would  consider  his  case 
further,  on  receiving  his  Report  of  the  Examination,  ib. 
When  he  received  this  reply,  he  wrote  to  the  Registrar, 
stating  he  would  attend  on  the  4th  November,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  re-examination,  ib.  Having 
■written  this  letter,  witness  lodged  a protest  against  the 
Council’s  coercing  him  to  re-examine  his  class,  under  the 
pressure  of  impeachment  for  insubordination,  ib.  After 
lodging  tliis  protest,  he  held  the  Examination  and  sent  in 
the  report  to  the  Council,  ib.  Witness  requested  the  Pre- 
sident and  Council  to  transmit,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Record  of  the  Visitation  of  the 
16th  June,  1856,  together  with  the  correspondence,  &c., 
which  afterwards  took  place,  ib.  On  the  1 7t.h  December, 
1856,  witness  received  a copy  of  a letter  from  Colonel 
Larcom,  referring  to  the  satisfactory  issue  of  the  difference 
between  the  Council  and  him,  ib. 

Witness  has  taken  for  many  years  a very  active  part  in 
educational  matters,  3117.  Was  appointed  Professor  in  the 
Royal  Cork  Institution,  in  1 829,  ib.  He  published  immedi- 
ately after  his  appointment,  a pamphlet  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a system  of  secular  Collegiate  education 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  ib.  Was  put  into  communication 
with  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  entered  into  a cor- 
respondence with  the  Right  Hon,  Thomas  Wyse,  ib.  The 
Act  of  Parliament,  founding  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, embodied  the  principles  of  Mr.  Wyse,  ib.  3119. 
Witness  was  examined  before  a Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1835,  ib.  He  put  before  that  Committee 
the  organization  for  a system  of  secular  instruction  in 
Ireland,  ib.  The  suggestions  put  before  the  Committee 
were  made  the  groundwork  of  the  measure  on  which  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  were  founded,  ib. 

It  is  a great  disadvantage  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges  that 
the  students  cannot  complete  their  Medical  education  in 
them,  3118.  The  Queen’s  University  should  have  the 


power  of  conferring  the  Surgical  as  well  as  the  Medical 
Degree,  ib. 

Taking  all  things  into  account,  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
has  been  more  prosperous  than  could  have  been  expected, 
3121.  The  College  has  received  great  opposition  and  parti- 
cularly the  Medical  Department,  ib.  From  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  country,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Colleges,  there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  the  strong  op- 
position which  has  since  been  given,  3122.  The  educational 
movement  met  with  the  concurrence  of  some  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church,  ib.  Considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  difficulties  in  which 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  have  been  placed,  they  have  done 
remarkably  well,  3123.  Nothing  convinces  witness  so 
much  of  the  success  of  the  Cork  College,  as  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  the  students  have  turned  out,  ib.  In- 
stances the  case  of  his  own  son,  who  obtained  a Lieutenancy 
in  the  Royal  Engineers,  ib.  Many  other  students  have 
attained  equal  success,  almost  all  the  young  men  educated 
in  the  College  have  turned  out  well,  3125.  The  curriculum 
requires  amendment,  fewer  subjects  should  be  required, 
and  a more  profound  knowledge  of  them  than  is  now  pos- 
sible on  account  of  their  number,  3126.  The  want  of 
Intermediate  education  is  the  great  drawback  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  College,  3127.  In  dealing  with  the 
Collegiate  course  regard  should  be  had  to  the  progress  the 
College  would  make  if  this  want  were  supplied,  ib.  Too 
much  literary  learning  should  not  be  required  from  Science 
men  or  too  much  Science  from  Literary  men,  3130.  Shares 
the  opinion  that  after  the  First  year  the  student  should  be 
allowed  to  choose  those  subjects  for  which  he  has  a natural 
taste  and  talent,  3132. 

Witness  has  met  with  the  greatest  co-operation  and 
courtesy  from  the  President,  he  limits  this  answer  to  the 
President,  3134,  3135. 

Bullen , Mr A student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  obtained 

a Lieutenancy  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  Bullen , 3123. 

Burden,  Wiiaiam,  m d.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
Queen's  College , Belfast. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  is  the  Attendant  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
Belfast,  1 492.  The  Medical  course  required  for  the  M.D. 
Degree  is  too  wide ; the  classes  which  the  students  are 
obbged  to  attend  are  too  numerous,  1494,  1495.  The 
course  of  Natural  History  should  be  dispensed  with,  the 
Botanical  portion  excepted,  1497.  A common  school 
education,  so  far  as  Modem  Languages  are  concerned,  - is 
sufficient  for  a young  man  while  a student,  1500.  Every 
Physician  will  take  care  to  acquire,  after  leaving  College, 
sufficient  knowledge  of,  at  least,  the  French  Language,  ib. 
The  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine should  be  done  away  with  altogether ; retaining  it, 
while  other  Colleges  do  not  require  it,  deters  students 
from  coming  to  the  College,  1502. 

Two  Medical  gentlemen  attend  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
every  week  the  whole  year,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Clinical  instruction,  1508.  There  are  fifteen  beds  in  the 
Hospital,  there  were  a hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  in 
it  last  year,  1511,1512.  Besides  the  cases  in  the  Hospital, 
students  attend  cases  through  the  town;  in  1855  there 
were  a hundred  and  fourteen  extern  cases,  1514.  The 
extern  cases  are  attended  in  the  houses  of  the  patients, 
and  are  additional  to  those  in  the  Hospital,  ib. 

Burden , William,  M.D. — Document  delivered  in  by  Professor 
Burden,  being,  a Return  for  Five  Years  of  the  Number  of 
Midwifery  Cases  available  for  Medical  Students  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Doc.  p.  342. 

Bursar. — Provisions  in  the  Statutes  regulating  the  duties  of 
the  Bursar  of  each  of  the  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  303. 

Busteed,  Mr A student  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork; 

obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Medical  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  under  the  system  of  Competitive 
Examination,  O'Connor,  3081,  3082. 

By-Law -By-law  of  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College, 

Cork,  referred  to,  Sir  B.  Kane,  1741-1747  ; Mills,  2334 ; 
Byall,  2344. 

C 

Cambridge  University  Commission. — Passage  from  the  Report 
of  this  Commission,  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Classical  Studies,  quoted,  Nesbitt,  3S20. 

Cam.uu,  Hugh,  a.m.,  m.d.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 

and  Physiology  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast Analysis 

of  liis  Evidence: 

Witness  has  thirty-eight  students  in  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  and  thirty-three  in  Practical  Anatomy,  1 283. 
The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  students  since  last  year,  is 
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to  be  attributed  to  the  cessation  of  the  war ; the  class 
varies  very  much  with  the  condition  of  the  country, 
1284. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine should  continue  to  be  enforced,  1 285.  The  present 
Matriculation  Examination  is  not  too  high,  1286.  The 
Medical  student,  after  the  Matriculation  Examination,  is 
confined  altogether  to  the  study  of  the  course  intended  to  fit 
him  for  his  profession,  1 287-  The  two  succeeding  parts  of  the 
course,  as  fixed  for  the  Degree  of  Medicine  by  the  Queen’s 
University,  are  very  good  ; the  course  is  high,  but  not  too 
high,  1 288.  The  amount  of  the  course  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  is  not  so  great ; in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
a good  deal  less,  12S9.  The  Medical  course  delivered  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  on  special  subjects,  is  greater 
than  in  most  institutions  of  the  kind,  ib.  No  inconvenience 
is  produced  by  this  ; all  the  students  intending  to  take  the 
Surgical  Diploma  elsewhere,  ib.  To  do  so,  they  require 
a longer  attendance  on  these  special  subjects  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  M.D.  of  the  Queen’s  U niversity,  ib.  Students 
who  study  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  arc  admitted  to 
the  Degree  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  1290.  A 
course  of  Modern  Languages,  and  one  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, are  required  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  ib.  These  subjects  are  not  generally  recog- 
nised as  necessary  in  other  Universities,  ib.  The  course 
prescribed  for  Medical  students  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  is  admirable,  1291. 

Few  comparatively  of  those  who  Matriculate  in  Medi- 
cine proceed  to  the  Degree,  1292.  Almost  all  the  stu- 
dents stop  short  in  their  course,  and  obtain  their  Diploma 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  1293.  The 
course  for  the  London  College  of  Surgeons  corresponds, 
to  a certain  extent,  with  that  for  the  Degree  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  ib.  The  course  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  London,  may  be  accomplished  in  three  years, 
ib.  Students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  are  de- 
terred from  proceeding  to  the  Degree  by  three  causes, 
ib.  These  are,  (1.)  The  extent  of  the  course.  (2.)  The 
length  of  time,  four  years,  over  which  it  extends.  (3.) 
The  labor  and  loss  of  time,  arising  from  the  dissecting 
rooms  being  at  a great  distance  from  the  College,  ib. 
The  Examinations  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
are  by  no  means  so  severe  as  in  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, 1295.  If  it  were  practicable  to  enforce  the  study 
of  the  Modern  Languages  on  Medical  students,  it  would 
be  very  desirable,  1300.  The  dissecting  room  is  situated 
a mile  from  the  College,  1301.  The  distance  of  the  dis- 
secting room  from  the  College  exposes  the  students  to 
great  inconvenience,  fatigue,  and  loss  of  time,  ib.  The 
College  was  built  without  any  provision  being  made  for 
the  instruction  in  the  School  of  Medicine  being  properly 
earned  out,  1302.  Witness's  lecture-room  in  the  College 
is  altogether  unsuitable,  and  renders  his  lectures  almost 
useless  during  the  winter  Session,  ib.  About  £3,000  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  a building  with  suitable 
apartments,  and  a proper  dissecting  room  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  College,  1 303.  The  distance  of  the  present 
dissecting  room  from  the  College,  renders  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  the  necessary  superintendence  to  the  dissecting 
class,  ib.  The  dissecting  room  and  the  Museum,  contain- 
ing Pathological  and  Physiological  preparations,  should 
be  as  near  the  College  as  possible,  1304.  The  Queen’s 
University  gives  no  Surgical  Diploma ; the  power  to  do 
so  under  its  Charter  is  very  doubtful,  1305,  1310.  Wit- 
ness does  not  know,  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Queen’s 
University  should  have  the  power  of  conferring  a Degree 
in  Surgery,  1 307-  The  power  conferred  lately  on  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  of  giving  Diplomas  in  Surgery,  has 
excited  a large  amount  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  ib.  If  a similar  privilege  were  con- 
ferred on  the  Queen’s  University,  the  same  feeling  of 
hostility  would  be  excited,  ib. 

There  are  two  Hospitals  availablefortheMcdicalstudcnts 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  the  General  Hospital,  and 
the  Union  Hospital,  1312.  The  General  Hospital  has 
about  two  hundred  beds,  and  an  average  of  eighty  pa- 
tients during  the  winter ; the  Union  Hospital  contains 
some  hundreds  of  beds,  and  is  generally  pretty  well  filled, 
ib.  It  is  a general  rule,  though  not  practically  enforced, 
that  a Medical  School  cannot  be  maintained  under  a hun- 
dred beds,  1314.  An  average. of  a hundred  beds  may  be 
counted  on  in  the  General  Hospital.  A refusal  of  a grant 
for  the  building  of  an  Anatomy  School,  founded  on  the 
small  number  of  beds,  would  not  by  any  means  be  justi- 
fied by  facts,  1316.  The  Medical  students  of  the  College 
have  permission  of  access  to  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  but 
not  a legal  right,  1317-  A Fever  Hospital  is  attached  to 
the  Workhouse,  to  which  the  students  have  access,  1318, 
1319,  Witness  believes  there  are  about  two  hundred  pa- 


tients usually  in  the  Fever  Hospital,  1320.  The  Medical 
Education  given  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  high  as  that  given  in  the  Medical  Schools  of 
Dublin,  1321.  A supposition  that  Medical  students  ob- 
tain only  a second-rate  education  in  the  College  would  be 
quite  erroneous,  1323.  The  General  Hospital  supplies  a 
large  number  of  accidents  which  happen  in  manufactur- 
ing districts,  and  which  therefore  arc  not  seen  in  any 
Dublin  Hospital,  ib.  Eighty  operations,  seventeen  of 
which  were  capital,  were  performed  last  year  in  the 
General  Hospital,  ib.  Cases  of  serious  personal  injuries 
from  machinery  requiring  prompt  action,  are  the  best 
study  for  imparting  Surgical  Knowledge,  1325.  The 
General  Hospital  affords  means  for  acquiring  Surgical, 
and  also  Medical  information  fully  as  amply  as  any  of 
the  recognised  Dublin  Hospitals,  1326.  The  number  of 
patients  the  students  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  is 
fully  adequate  for  a first-rate  medical  education  and  De- 
gree, 1327.  Of  the  eighty  cases  now  in  the  General  Hos- 
pital, about  fifty  are  Surgical,  and  thirty  are  Medical ; the 
Workhouse  Hospital  affords  Medical  cases  in  addition, 
1328.  Some  of  the  Guardians  formerly  objected  to  giv- 
ing the  students  necess  to  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  1330. 
Witness  would  like  to  have  access  to  the  Workhouse 
Hospital  given  by  law,  1331.  No  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced of  late  from  the  absence  of  the  legal  right, 
1332.  If  the  Guardians  withdrew  their  permission,  amplo 
means  for  affording  Medical  instruction  would  remain, 
1334.  As  Belfast  increases  in  wealth  the  General  Hos- 
pital will  be  extended,  ib.  The  Government  pays  £25 
rent  for  the  present  buildings  for  the  Medical  School, 
1337.  The  rent  now  paid  by  the  Government  would  be 
a part  set-off  against  the  interest  of  the  capital  required 
for  the  new  building,  1 338.  The  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, has  all  the  adjuncts  for  the  most  perfect  teaching  of 
its  Medical  students,  1341.  The  subjects  for  dissection 
are  amply  afforded,  and  the  means  of  illustration  are  such 
as  few  Institutions  possess,  1341.  The  Museum  is  ad- 
mirable, it  was  collected  under  the  superintendence  of 
distinguished  men,  ib.  Witness  has  had  long  experience 
of  the  Anatomical  teaching  in  Dublin,  and  thinks  the 
system  pursued  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  far  su- 
perior, ib.  The  attendance  and  industry  of  the  students 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  markedly  superior  to 
what  he  had  observed  in  Dublin,  ib.  No  care  was  taken 
in  any  School  with  which  he  was  previously  acquainted 
to  secure  the  constant  and  regular  attendance  of  the  stu- 
dents, ib.  Was  acquainted  with  the  chief  Medical  Schools 
in  Dublin,  1342. 

There  ought  to  be  a larger  number  of  Medical  students 
in  the  College,  the  advantages  being  so  great,  1334.  The 
prestige  of  the  old  Schools  is  against  the  College,  1345. 
Parents  also  feel  a preference  for  the  Institutions  in  which 
they  themselves  were  educated,  ib.  There  are  nineteen 
or  twenty  different  Licensing  Bodies,  each  with  its  own 
curriculum,  and  its  own  power  of  determining  its  course, 
1346.  A uniform  system  of  medical  education  should 
be  adopted  throughout  the  three  Kingdoms,  1347.  Till 
such  a change  be  made,  there  will  not  be  the  proper 
number  of  medical  students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, ib.  There  is  no  probability  that  access  to  the  Work- 
house  Hospital  will  be  refused  to  the  Medical  students 
of  the  College,  1348.  The  Hospital  required  for  medical 
education  is  not  a purely  medical,  but  a Medico-Chirur- 
gical Hospital,  such  as  the  College  possesses,  ib.  Witness 
has  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  General  Hospital  will 
always  contain  sixty  beds,  expects  a larger  proportion  of 
them  to  be  occupied  than  at  present,  1349,  1350.  Bel- 
fast as  a shipping  port,  affords  facilities  for  extensive 
Surgical  practice,  1 352.  The  acceptance  by  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  of  the  course  in  the  Belfast  Medical 
School,  is  a decided  proof  that  they  consider  its  education 
sufficient,  1354.  Witness  does  not  know  of  any  facility 
the  student  would  have  in  Dublin  that  he  has  not  in  Bel- 
fast; he  pays  a higher  fee  in  Dublin,  1355.  The  popula- 
tion of  Belfast  is  120,000,  such  a population  in  a com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  town  affords  a great  variety  of 
diseases,  1359.  The  demand  for  medical  men  all  over 
the  Empire  is  sufficient  to  call  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Medical  School  in  Belfast,  1361.  The  Belfast  Medical 
School  supplies  Medical  men,  not  to  this  country  merely, 
but  sends  them  abroad,  and  into  the  army  and  navy, 
1362.  The  Medical  Schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
the  places  where  the  professional  men  for  the  Colonies  and 
India  are  chiefly  educated;  1363.  There  was  a Medical 
School  in  Belfast  endowed  by  the  Government,  which 
was  done  away  with  on  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's 
College;  some  of  the  Professors  were  transferred  to  the 
School  of  Medicine  in  the  College,  ib. 

The  Non-Matriculuted  students  should  be  placed  on  a 
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more  satisfactory  footing,  ns  to  equality  with  the  Matricu- 
lated students,  1365.  At  present  Non -Matriculated students 
feel  their  condition  to  be  one  of  depreciation,  ib.  Witness 
has  felt  so  strongly  on  this  subject,  that  he  has  instituted 
an  Examination  of  the  Non -Matriculated  students  of  his 
class,  and  given  money  prizes  nearly  equal  in  value  to 
those  given  to  the  Matriculated  students,  ib.  Non-Ma- 
triculated  students  should  be  allowed  to  compete  with 
the  Matriculated  at  the  same  Examination  for  Honors,  ib. 

Witness  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  doing  away  with  the 
Matriculation  Examination  in  the  case  of  Medical  stu- 
dents, 1366.  The  most  intelligent  Medical  Students  are 
those  who  have  received  the  best  general  education,  ib. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  and  recollect  the 
technical  terms  of  Anatomy  without  some  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  ib.  It  would  be  extremely  detrimental 
to  the  Profession  to  allow  men  wholly  illiterate  to  enter  it, 
ib.  From  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  lower 
ranks  in  Scotland,  a Matriculation  Examination  is  not  so 
necessary  there  as  in  this  country,  ib.  Witness  believes 
there  is  a strong  feeling  prevalent  in  Edinburgh  as  to 
the  necessity  of  such  an  Examination,  1367. 

Carlile , Hugh,  a m.,  m.d.,  m.k.i.a. — Document  delivered 
in  by  Professor  Carlile,  being,  a Statement,  &c.,  relative 
to  the  want  of  Anatomical  and  Dissecting-rooms  at  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Doc.  p.  310. 

Cavan  Royal  School Number  and  value  of  the  exhibi- 

tions attached  to  this  School,  M'  Cosh,  638.  Has  sent  no 
students  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib. 

Celtic  Languages,  Professorship  of  the. — Noclassin  theCeltic 
Languages  has  ever  been  formed  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  Andrews,  145.  Very  few  students  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  speak  Irish,  O'Donovan,  363.  Irish  is 
a good  deal  spoken  in  some  remote  mountainous  districts 
of  Ulster,  ib.  364-366.  Irish  is  fast  disappearing,  ib. 
366.  It  is  desirable  to  retain  the  Professorship  of  the 
Celtic  Languages,  Andrew,  146.  Witness  would  think 
it  a great  pity  if  Irish  Colleges  were  shorn  of  Irish  Profes- 
sors, MucDouall,  945.  The  Chair  of  Celtic  Languages 
is  of  no  use  in  Belfast,  Henry,  999. 

There  is  but  one  student  attending  the  Professor  of 

; the  Celtic  Languages  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Con- 
nellan,  2607.  The  want  of  Scholarships  or  adequate  prizes 
has  discouraged  students  from  joining  this  class,  ib. 
Many  of  the  students  are  most  anxious  to  learn  Celtic,  ib. 
About  a million  and  a half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
speak  Irish,  about  half  a million  cannot  convey  their 
meanin"  in  another  language,  ib.  2613.  - There  is  no  en- 
couragement for  the  study  of  Celtic  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges,^ ib.  2614.  In  a great  part  of  Munster,  the  inhabi- 
tants speak  nothing  but  Irish,  ib.  2613.  It  is  desirable 
to  retain  the  Chair  of  the  Celtic  Languages,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
,9,8. 

There  is  no  class  in  the  Celtic  Languages  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway ; two  or  three  students  intend  to 
give  in  their  names,  Crowe,  3884.  Some  of  the  students 
m the  College  are  able  to  speak  Celtic,  ib.  3889.  More 
than  half  the  population  of  Connaught  can  speak  Irish, 
the  communications  are  principally  kept  up . in  English, 
ib.  3892,3893.  If  there  were  a Scholarship  attached  to 
the  department  of  the  Celtic  Languages,  there  would  be 
students  in  it,  ib.  3SS9.  The  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
Language  is  indispensable  to  a proper  study  of  Philology, 
ib.  3893.  Three  Scholarships,  at  least,  in  the  Celtic 
Languages,  of  the  value  of  .£  1 5 or  £20,  should  be  founded 
in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  4314.  When  the 
Professorship  of  the  Celtic  Languages  fell  vacant,  witness 
suggested  that  its  endowment  should  be  given  for  other 
purposes,  Berwick,  3411.  The  Government,  however, 
were  resolved  to  uphold  the  study  of  the  Celtic  Languages, 
ib. 

Certificates  of  Attendance. — Every  Non-Matriculated  student 
who  attends  a course  of  lectures  is  entitled  to  a Certificate 
of  such  attendance,  Sir  R.  Kane.  Are  principally  re- 
quired by  Medical  students,  ib.  ; Berwick,  3347.  Return 
of  the  number  of  Certificates  given  to  Medical  students  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  during  the  years  1S49-50, 
1850-51,  and  during  each  year  from  1851-52  to_ 
1855-1856,  Kenny,  3283.  Resolutions  of  the  Council  of 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  as  to  attendance  on  lectures,  and 
awarding  of  Certificates,  Doc.  />.  344.  Suggestion,  that 
Certificates  in  Medicine  should  not  be  recognised  by  the 
Queen's  University,  unless  they  showed  that  the  student 
had  passed  his  Sessional  Examination,  as  well  as  complied 
with  the  rules  of  attendance,  Fleming,  3159.  Proposal  of 
giving  Certificates  of  Merit  to  young  men  who  had 
attended  the  College  a certain  time,  and  taken  a certain 
number  of  classes,  Doc.  p.  325. 


Chancellor  of  the  Queen's  University. — Powers  and  duties  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Queen’s  University,  Doc.  p.  308- 
310. 

Charter  of  the  Queen's  University — Copy  of  the  Charter, 
Doc.  p.  308.  Suggestion  for  the  repeal  of  the  provision 
in  the  Charter,  which  limits  the  Degrees  of  the  Queen’s 
University  to  such  students  as  have  completed  their  course 
in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  O'Leary,  3709-3713. 
Objections  to  this  suggestion,  Allman,  3951. 

Chemistry,  Professorship  of. — The  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  also  Vice-President  of  the 
College,  Andrews,  3.  Twenty  Non-Matriculated  students 
attending  the  lectures  on  Chemistry  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  ib.  56.  There  always  have  been  some  from 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  attending  the 
Chemical  lectures  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  66. 
The  Chemical  lectures  delivered  in  the  College,  embrace 
the  application  of  Chemistry'  to  the  arts  and  manufactures 
as  fully'  as  is  necessary,  ib.  75.  For  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  an  annual  examination  has  been  held  in  the  Chem- 
istry class  ; and  students  acquitting  themselves  creditably 
at  it  have  been  admitted  gratuitously  to  the  Laboratory, 
ib.  76. 

There  arc  sixty-one  students  attending  in  Chemistry  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Blyth,  2832.  There  are 
eighteen  working  at  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Labora- 
tory, ib.  Three  Terms  in  the  Second  year  of  the  Arts 
course  is  devoted  to  Chemistry,  ib.  2795.  The  majority 
of  the  students  who  come  to  Chemistry  know  nothing 
whatever  of  it,  ib.  2796.  The  course  for  the  A.B.  Degree 
does  not  include  practical  instruction  in  Chemistry,  ib. 
2805.  The  students  see  the  practical  application  of  the 
principles  of  Chemistry,  as  experiments  are  made  before 
them,  ib.  2819.  Mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  in  Chemistry,  ib.  2820.  The 
amount  of  fundamental  information  acquired  by  students 
of  the  College  in  Chemistry  is  very  valuable,  ib.  2826. 
There  are,  in  the  College,  the  means  of  turning  out  a 
student  an  accomplished  Chemist,  ib.  2835.  The  number 
of  students  in  Practical  Chemistry'  has  doubled  since  the 
College  opened,  ib.  2846.  Witness,  in  his  lectures,  merely 
makes  passing  allusions  to  the  Arts,  when  illustrating  the 
more  practical  subjects,  ib.  2857.  In  a Theoretical  course, 
nothing  is  more  objectionable  than  mixing  up  the  prac- 
tical application  with  the  teaching  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, ib. 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry,  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway',  are  illustrated  by  experiments  and  diagrams, 
Rowney , 4059.  Few  of  the  Arts  students  attend  the 

lectures  in  Chemistry  the  Third  year,  ib.  4062. 

At  present,  students  obtain  Honors  in  Chemistry'  at  the 
Queen’s  University  without  being  able  to  perform  experi- 
ments, Boole,  2765.  At  present,  Chemistry-  is  taught  in 
in  the  Second  year,  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Third; 
Natural  Philosophy  should  be  introductory  to  Chemistry-, 
Nesbitt,  3767.  Opinion  of  Dr.  Ronalds,  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  as  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  arising  from  the  present  arrangement  of  these 
subjects,  ib. 

Civil  Engineering,  Diploma  of.  ?ee  Civil  Engineering, 
School  of. 

Civil  Engineering,  Professorship  of. — The  Professorship  of 
Civil  Engineering  could  not  be  usefully  combined  with 
that  of  Agriculture,  Andrews,  170;  Henry,  1064.  The 
Chair  of  Civil  Engineering  could  not  be  dispensed  with, 
Henry , 1013. 

See.  also  Civil  Engineering,  School  of. 

Civil  Engineering,  School  of. — Course  prescribed  by  the 
Queen’s  University  for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Doc.  p.  311.  Candidates  for  the  Diploma  are  also  re- 
quired to  have  served  an  apprenticeship  for  two  years 
under  some  recognised  Engineer,  Godwin,  711,  717- 

There  are  seventeen  Engineering  students  this  year  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  703.  Nature  of  the 
Practical  instruction  given  in  Engineering,  ib.  707.  No 
student  from  the  College  has  ever  yet  taken  out  liis 
Diploma,  ib.  710.  Nature  of  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion in  the  department  of  Civil  Engineering,  ib.  7 1 9,  720. 

Eighty  students  have,  independently  of  this  year,  passed 
through  the  Engineering  School  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork ; none  of  whom  have  token  the  Diploma,  Sir  R. 
Kane,  2066. 

Number  of  Engineering  students  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  Blood,  4144.  But  one  student  of  the  College  has 
taken  out  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering,  ib.  4145. 
Nature  of  the  practical  instruction  given  to  the  students, 
ib.  4146-4148. 

Necessity  of  Literary  culture  for  those  going  to  the 
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Engineering  profession  ; this  culture  should  consist  of  the 
Modern  Languages  and  Literature,  Allman,  3944.  Alte- 
rations in  the  course  for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering 
proposed,  ib. ; 3945,  Doc.  p.  330.  The  Practical  employ- 
ment under  an  Engineer  now  required  for  the  Diploma  of 
Civil  Engineering,  should  be  dispensed  with,  ib.;  Stoney, 
4023  ; Blood , 4148.  Opinion  of  Dr.  Griffith,  in  favor  of 
practical  training  under  an  Engineer;  observations  on  this 
opinion,  Stoney , 4024-4027 ; Blood,  4145.  Changes  in  the 
course  for  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  recommended, 
Stoney , 4011,  Doc.  p,  330.  Every  Engineering  student 
should  be  compelled  to  study  French,  Blood , 4145.  Only 
two  Scholarships  in  the  department  of  Engineering,  of  the 
value  of  £20  each,  ib.  4148.  Desirable  to  increase  the 
number  and  value  of  the  Scholarships  in  Engineering, 
students  being  constantly  attracted  away  from  it  by  the 
superior  value  of  the  Arts  Scholarships,  ib.  The  Univer- 
sity Diploma  should  be  abolished  and  a College  Certificate 
substituted,  Jack,  2936.  Too  many  subjects  are  at  pre- 
sent crowded  into  the  Second  year  of  the  Engineering 
course ; an  extension  of  the  present  course  to  three  years 
would  bean  improvement,  ib.  Curriculum  for  Engineer- 
ing proposed  by  Professor  Jack,  Doc.  p.  329.  Opinion  in 
favor  of  the  present  course,  Godwin,  709.  Young  men 
taking  out  their  Diploma  would  be  certain  of  business 
abroad,  ib.  721.  Fee  payable  to  the  Queen’s  University 
previous  to  taking  out  the  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Doc.  p.  313.  Table  showing  the  number  of  Matriculated 
Engineering  students  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  &c., 
with  the  number  of  such  students  obtaining  the  Diploma, 
Tables,  pp.  370-1. 

See  also  Civil  Engineering,  Professorship  of. 

Civil  Law. — Taught  in  the  Second  year  of  the  course  for 
the  Degree  of  LL.B,  Heron,  4241.  Nature  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  Civil  Law  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
Leslie,  1577.  In  the  Queen’s  College.  Galway,  Heron, 
4241.  The  class  of  persons  who  are  living  by  the  Civil 
Law  are  so  limited,  that  witness  cannot  say  it  is  of  much 
use  at  present,  Leslie,  1579.  Suggestion  for  removing 
Civil  Law  completely  from  the  Course,  Doc.  p.  327-  If 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  to  be  made  efficient  for  Legal 
education,  Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence  should  be  given 
up,  Mills,  3211. 

Clarendon , Lord — Opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon  as  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  incomes  of  the  Professors  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  Leslie,  945;  Henry,  948.  Placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  three  appointments  in  the  Consular 
Service,  Heron , 4273. 

Clarendon  Building,  The. — Built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Medical  School  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  almost 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1931 . Is  now  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  a sum  of  from 
£1,500  to  £2,000  required  to  extend  and  put  it  in  a proper 
state,  ib.;  Corbett,  2998. 

Classical  Professors Pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  the  Clas- 

sical Professors,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the 
rules  regulating  the  studies  of  students  in  Medicine, 
Mac  Douall,  945 ; Nesbitt,  3820. 

Classical  Schools. — Number  of  Classical  schools  greatly 
diminished  since  the  establishment  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion system,  M'Cosh,  638;  Coolie,  855;  Henry,  1224. 
Great  want  of  Classical  schools  throughout  Ireland,  Henry, 
1223.  Great  deficiency  of  Classical  schools  about  Galway, 
Allman,  3966.  Only  seventy-nine  persons  attending 
Classical  schools  in  the  town  of  Galway,  Berwick,  3492. 
Proposal  for  establishing  and  aiding  Classical  and  Mathe- 
matical schools,  Henry,  1281. 

Clinical  Instruction  available  for  Students  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  : 

1.  In  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

2.  In  the  Queen's  College , Cork. 

3.  In  the  Queen's  College,  Galway. 

4.  Suggestions. 

1.  In  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

Three  Hospitals  available  for  students  in  Medicine  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast:  the  General  Hospital,  the 
Union  Hospital,  and  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Carlile,  1312 ; 
Barden,  1 508.  The  staff  of  the  General  Hospital,  consist- 
ing of  four  Surgeons  and  four  Physicians,  deliver  Clinical 
lectures  throughout,  the  Session,  Ferguson,  1404.  The 
Physician  of  the  Union  Hospital  gives  Clinical  instruction 
to  students  who  witness  the  practice  in  the  Hospital, 
M Gee,  1443.  Two  Medical  gentlemen  attend  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  every  week  during  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Clinical  instruction,  Barden,  1508.  The  College 
has  no  authority  whatever,  with  regard  to  the  lectures,  or 


the  nomination  of  the  persons  by  whom  lectures  are  given 
in  the  General  and  in  the  Union  Hospital,  Ferguson,  1393. 
The  Professor  of  Midwifery  is  not  taken  notice  of  at  all  in 
the  Lying-in  Hospital  as  a Professor  of  the  College, 
Barden,  1510.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  Medical 
teachers  of  the  College  giving  Clinical  lectures  in  their 
own  right  anywhere,  Ferguson,  1 405.  A certain  number 
of  Professors,  named  by  the  College,  should  be  associated 
with  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Union  Hospital,  and  in 
conjunction  with  him  deliver  a course  of  Clinical  instruc- 
tion, Gordon,  1485. 

2.  In  the  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

There  is  not  an  organized  system  of  Clinical  instruction, 
Corbett,  3045.  The  Clinical  instruction  is  defective  and 
uncertain,  Fleming,  3155.  The  Professors  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  of  Materia  Medica,  and  of  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, have  no  connexion  with  the  Hospitals,  Corbett, 
3047-  Two  of  the  Medical  Professors  are  Officers  of  the 
Hospitals,  as  such  they  have  a right  to  enter  the  Hospitals, 
as  Professors  of  the  College  they  have  none,  ib.  3056. 
Some  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Lying-in  Hospitals  at- 
tends at  a certain  horn-,  three  days  in  the  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Clinical  instruction,  Harvey,  3176.  In 
the  North  and  South  Infirmaries  an  hour  is  fixed  for  the 
attendance  of  the  Officers,  and  there  are  Medical  Clinical 
and  Surgical  Clinical  lectures  weekly  in  these  Hospitals, 
ib.  3201.  The  students  have  also  the  advantage  of  listen- 
ing to  the  practical  remarks  made  by  the  Medical  Officers, 
ib.  Witness  has  attended  regularly  throughout  the  year, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  Clinical  lectures,  ib. 

3.  In  the  Queen's  College,  Galway. 

The  students  have  access  to  three  Hospitals,  the  County 
Infirmary,  the  Town  Hospital,  and  the  Union  Hospital, 
Croker  King,  4169,  4171.  There  are  three  hundred  beds 
in  these  Hospitals,  and  at  present  about  two  hundred 
patients,  ib.  4173.  The  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  is  Physician  to  the  Town  Hospital;  and  the 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  is  Surgeon  to  the 
Union  Hospital,  ib.  The  students  attend  the  Union 
Hospital  daily ; the  Professors  call  attention  to  the  cases 
at  the  bed-side,  and  make  the  students  write  prescriptions, 
ib.  4172.  There  is  no  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Galway, 
and  scarcely  any  means  of  giving  the  students  practical 
instruction  in  Midwifery,  Doherty,  4226. 

4.  Suggestions. 

The  Professors  at  least  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  should 
be  ex-officio  Clinical  teachers  in  the  Hospitals  of  the 
towns  where  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  situated,  Ferguson, 
1393.  Proposed  modification  of  the  attendance  on  Clini- 
cal instruction  required  by  the  Queen’s  University. 
Fleming,  3142,  3144.  The  Medical  Professors  of  the 
College  should  simultaneously  have  the  opportunity  of 
going  to  the  Hospitals  and  giving  Clinical  Instruction  to 
their  classes,  Corbett,  3053.  The  Government  should 
endeavour  to  obtain  for  the  College  the  right  of  giving 
lectures  in  the  Hospitals,  O'Connor , 3086.  Desirable 
that  access  to  the  Hospitals  should  be  secured  to  the 
College  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Browne,  4220, 4221.  Sug- 
gestions contained  in  a letter  from  the  Presidents  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  relative  to  the  defects  of  the  Hospital 
instruction  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  339. 

See  also  Hospital  Instruction.  Lying-in  Hospitals. 
Medical  School. 

Colaiian,  Nicholas,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 

Medicine,  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway Analysis  of 

his  Evidence : 

Witness  concurs  in  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Croker  King,  4214.  The  students  attending  him 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  would  otherwise  be,  owing  to 
the  inadequate  means  for  Midwifery  instruction,  ib.  This 
inadequacy  drives  students,  who  would  attend  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  to  Belfast  and  Cork,  ib. 
Nothing  can  be  more  satisfaetoiy  or  complete  than  the 
Medical  education  given  in  the  College,  4215.  Any  of 
his  students  who  have  gone  to  pursue  their  studies 
elsewhere,  have  always  expressed  regret  that  any  cir- 
cumstances prevented  them  from  carrying  out  their  full 
course  in  the  College,  ib. 

College  Buildings.— It  is  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  take 
charge  of  the  College  buildings  during  the  vacation, 
Ryall,  2210.  Hardship  of  this  requirement  on  the  Regis- 
trars, they  having  no  residences  in  the  College,  nor  any 
official  duties  to  discharge  during  the  vacation,  Lupton, 
4305.  v Letter  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  to  the  Commissioners,  relative  to  this  subject, 
Doc.  p.  344. 
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College  Council,  The : 

1.  Present  Constitution. 

2.  Objections  to  its  Constitution. 

3.  Improvements  in  its  Constitution  proposed. 

4.  Objections  to  the  mode  of  elecline'  its  Members. 

5.  Proposed  changes  in  the  mode  of  election. 

6.  Its  Powers. 

1.  Present  Constitution. 

The  College  Council  consists  of  six  individuals,  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  the  four  Deans  of  Facul- 
ties, Sir  R.  Kane , 1741.  The  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent are  ex-officio  members,  O'Leary,  372 1 . The  Deans 
of  Faculties  are  elected  by  the  Faculties,  Henry,  1099. 
One  Dean  is  elected  in  the  Literary  Division  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  one  in  the  Science  Division,  one  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  one  in  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
Berwick , 3419.  Four  members  are  necessary  to  form  a 
quorum,  O'Leary , 3721. 

2.  Objections  to  its  Constitution. 

At  present  some  of  the  Faculties  are  not  adequately  re- 
presented on  the  College  Council,  Berwick , 34 1 9.  The  Fa- 
culty of  Law,  consisting  of  two  Professors,  and  the  Science 
Faculty,  consisting  of  eight  Professors,  have  each  a re- 
presentative on  the  College  Council,  Read,  2720.  The 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  is  absent,  in  consequence  of 
duties  elsewhere,  during  a great  portion  of  the  College 
Session,  Stoney,  4045.  If  a dilfcrence  of  opinion  occurred 
between  the  Law  Professors,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  have  a representative  on  the  College  Council, 
Heron , 4253. 

3.  Improvements  in  its  Constitution  proposed. 

Two  Deans  should  be  given  to  the  Science  Faculty, 
or  the  Faculties  of  Science  and  Law  should  vote  together 
for  the  election  of  two  Deans,  Read,  2721.  There  should 
be  one  Dean  in  the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  two  in  the  Science  Division  and  Faculty  of  Law, 
and  two  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  Berwick,  3419.  The 
Faculty  of  Law  should  be  absorbed  into  that  of  Arts, 
and  four  Deans  should  be  elected  from  the  United  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Law,  and  one  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
Nesbitt,  3820  ; Allman , 3950  ; Stoney , 4045  ; Moffett, 
41 1G;  King,  4148  ; Heron,  4254.  The  tenure  of  otlice 
should  be  so  arranged,  that  only  one  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law  should  retire  each 
year,  while  the  Medical  Dean  should  be  annually  elected, 
Nesbitt,  3820.  The  number  of  Deans  should  be  raised 
from  four  to  five,  and  five  should  be  the  quorum,  Stoney , 
4046.  Five  of  the  most  sensible  and  intelligent  men  in 
the  College  should  be  selected  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  College,  Croker  King,  4201.  The  presence  of  a 
Medical  Man  on  the  Council  might  be  more  injurious 
than  beneficial,  unless  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Medical  Corporations,  ib. 

4.  Objections  to  the  mode  of  electing  its  Members. 

At  present  the  election  of  a Dean  in  some  Faculties  is 
mere  routine,  members  being  returned  as  a matter  of 
courtesy,  Bendck,  3419.  The  election  is  annual,  men 
cease  to  be  Deans  when  they  are  beginning  to  be  useful, 
ib.  No  election  can  take  place  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  as 
it  consists  of  only  two  members,  Nesbitt,  3820.  The 
election  of  Deans  in  the  Arts  Faculty  is  almost  a farce, 
it  would  be  considered  a slight  if  any  Professor  were 
passed  over  in  his  order,  ib. 

5.  Proposed  changes  in  the  mode  of  election. 

The  entire  body  of  Professors  should  elect  the  Council, 
Berwick,  3419;  Nesbitt,  3820;  Allman,  3950;  Stoney, 
4045;  Blood,  4148;  Croker  King,  4201.  The  voting 
should  be  by  Ballot,  Berwick,  34 1 9 ; Nesbitt,  3820.  The 
Professors  should  give  their  votes  viva  voce,  Allman,  395 1 ; 
Moffett , 4116;  King , 4131.  Deans  ought  to  be  elected 
for  three  or  four  years,  Berwick,  3419;  Nesbitt,  3820.  It 
is  of  great  importance  that  the  President  should  preside 
at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Professors  for  the  election 
of  Deans ; if  the  votes  be  even  the  President  should 
decide,  Allman,  3951.  On  three  separate  occasions  the 
Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  the  College  Council  being  elected  from  the 
whole  Body  of  Professors,  at  a general  meeting,  ib.  3968. 

6.  Its  Powers. 

The  College  Council  has  the  power  of  arranging  the 
Collegiate  courses  of  Instruction,  and  of  prescribing  the 
Collegiate  Examinations,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1673.  The 
maintenance  of  Discipline  is  ultimately  vested  in  the 
College  Council,  ib.  1713.  Its  other  powers  given  in 
detail,  Doc.  p.  301.  The  Statutes  provide  that  no  reso- 


lution of  the  College  Council  shall  come  into  operation 
until  it  shall  have  received  the  signature  of  the  President, 
or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President,  acting  by  his 
authority,  Henry , 1061.  This  provision  confers  a very 
arbitrary  power  on  the  President,  that  might  be  dan- 
gerously used,  ib.  This  provision  of  the  Statutes  ought 
to  be  repealed,  ib.  This  provision  does  not  confer  on  the 
President  an  absolute  veto  upon  any  resolution  of  the 
Council,  it  merely  allows  him  to  suspend  its  operation 
until  he  has  consulted  a higher  authority,  Sir  It  Kane , 
1837.  Witness  thinks  that  this  provision  gives  the  Pre- 
sident an  absolute  veto  on  the  resolutions  of  the  Council, 
Berwick,  3424.  It  is  a very  invidious  power  for  the 
President  to  possess,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by  many  of 
the  Professors,  ib.  3422.  The  President  withholding  his 
signature  for  more  than  a week  or  some  stated  time, 
should  be  bound  to  submit  his  reasons  for  so  doing  to  the 
Government,  ib.  The  temporary  power  of  veto  which 
the  President,  while  present,  possesses,  should  not  be  con- 
tinued to  him  while  absent,  Stoney,  4048. 

See  also  Faculties. 

College  Entrance  Examinations  Committees Return  of 

the  numbers  of  students  who  have  passed  the  College 
Entrance  Examinations’  Committees  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  in  each 
year  from  1842  to  1855,  both  inclusive,  Wilson,  1368. 

College  Libraries.  See  Libraries. 

College  Museums.  See  Museums. 

College  Officers The  officers  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are 

appointed  by,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  2186.  Importance  of  increasing  the  salaries 
of  the  College  officers,  Henry,  1032.  Statement,  on  behalf 
of  the  officers  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  as  to  the 
inadequacy  of  their  salaries,  Lupton,  4168. 

College  Societies.  See  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. 

Colonial  Law. — Is  taught  in  the  Fourth  year  of  the  course 
for  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  Heron , 4242.  Difficulty  as  to 
the  teaching  of  Colonial  Law,  Leslie,  1581.  The  course 
of  lectures  on  Colonial  Law  of  little  practical  use,  Heron , 
4242.  Suggestion  for  the  omission  of  Colonial  Law  from 
the  course  for  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  Doc.  p.  327. 

Commerce,  Diploma  of. — Suggestion  for  the  establishment  of 
a Diploma  of  Commerce,  Heron,  4271. 

Committee  of  Council  on  Education. — Dispenses  the  money 
voted  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, MlCosli,  638.  Allows  a larger  salary  to  those 
teachers  who  are  ascertained  by  examination  to  be  capable 
of  giving  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  education, 
ib. 

Committee  Meetings  of  the  Queen's  University.  See  Queen's 
University  in  Ireland , 5. 

Common  Room. — TheProfessors  of  the  Queen’s  Coftcge,  Cork, 
have  no  room  in  the  College  where  they  can  meet  and 
converse  together,  Mills,  2928.  The  want  of  such  a room 
has  led  to  injurious  consequences  and  personal  inconve- 
nience, ib.  A similar  want  felt  by  the  students  of  the 
College,  Wall,  3320-3321. 

Commons , House  of. — Suggestions  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1838,  for  the 
establishment  of  County  Academies  in  Ireland,  MjCosh, 
63S.  Observations  on  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  Legal  Education,  Molyneux,  1541-2,  1560.  Law 
Chairs  established  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  in  pursuance 
of  suggestions  in  this  Report,  ib. 

Cmnpetitivs  Examinations. — Names  of  some  of  the  students 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves under  t he  Competit  ive  Examination  system,  MCosh, 
556;  Molyneux,  1549;  Sir  R.  Kane,  1685-90;  O'Connor, 
3081;  Croker  King,  4197.  The  institution  of  a system 
of  Competitive  Examinations  by  the  Public  Boards  of 
Ireland  would  be  a powerful  means  of  inciting  a higher 
education  throughout  the  country,  MCosh,  63S.  Observa- 
tions on  the  opening  of  three  offices  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  to  competition  by  students  of  the  three  Colleges, 
ib.  Objections  to  the  selection  of  Professors  by  Compe- 
titive Examination,  Sir  R.  Kane , 2194. 

Connaught,  Province  of—  Small  number  of  preparatory 
schools  in  the  Province  of  Connaught,  Berwick,  3482. 
More  than  half  the  population  of  Connaught  can  speak 
Irish ; communications  are  principally  kept  up  in  English, 
Crowe,  3892.  Great  mass  of  the  population  Roman 
Catholic,  Bencick,  3387. 
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Conneli.an  Owen,  Esq.  , Professor  of  Celtic  Languages  in 
Queen’s  College , Cork Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  but  one  student  attending  him,  2607-  The 
want  of  Scholarships  or  adequate  prizes  in  his  department 
has  hitherto  discouraged  students  from  joining  his  class, 
ib.  Many  of  the  students  are  most  anxious  to  learn  Celtic, 
ib.  A knowledge  of  Celtic  most  desirable  for  an  extensive 
course  of  Philology,  2612.  About  a million  and  a-lialf  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  speak  Irish ; of  these  perhaps 
half  a million  cannot  convey  their  meaning  in  any  other 
language,  2613-2616.  A Scholarship  was  never  attached 
to  witness’s  department,  2614.  There  is  no  encouragement 
for  the  study  of  Celtic  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  261 5.  In 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  are  four  Scholarships,  two 
Sizarsiiips,  and  several  large  prizes  attached  to  the  Celtic 
Languages,  ib.  In  the  Catholic  University  there  is  a prize 
attached  to  the  Celtic  Languages,  ib.  In  a great  part  of 
Munster  the  inhabitants  speak  nothing  but  Irish;  some 
who  speak  English  fluently  speak  Irish  among  themselves, 
2613.  The  best  and  shortest  method  of  acquiring  Irish  is 
to  learn  it  grammatically,  2619.  There  was  a rule  in  the 
College,  that,  where  the  students  in  a class  did  not  exceed 
a certain  number,  no  prizes  were  to  be  given;  this  rule 
operated  against  witness’s  department,  2621. 

Witness  has  not  received  any  obstruction  in  his  duties, 
in  consequence  of  the  differences  in  the  College;  has  always 
found  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  the  general  body 
of  Professors  courteous  and  civil,  ib. 

Conservator y A Conservatory  or  Green-house  in  connexion 

with  the  College,  required  for  the  illustration  of  the  Bota- 
nical lectures  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1932;  Smith,  2869. 

Constitutional  Law Taught  in  the  Fourth  year  of  the 

course  for  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  Heron,  4 242.  Should  be 
taught  by  the  Professor  of  English  Law,  instead  of  by  the 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  Leslie,  1581. 

Consular  and  Diplomatic  Agency,  Diploma  of.  Suggestion 
for  the  establishment  of  a Diploma  of  Consular  and  Diplo- 
matic Agency,  Iieron,  4272. 

Cooke,  Rev.  Henry,  d.d.,  le.d.,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland, 
and  a Member  of  a Deputation  from  the  Professors  of  the 
General  Assembly's  College.  Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Witness  has  been  Dean  of  Residences  since  the  opening 
of  the  College,  830.  Has  about  one  hundred  and  six  stu- 
dents belonging  to  the  General  Assembly  under  his  charge, 
831.  A considerable  number  of  these  are  above  twenty- 
one,  ib.  The  majority  of  these  students,  being  intended 
for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  are  obliged  to  attend  him  as 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Presbyterian  College,  832-847. 
Never  obtained  a good  attendance  of  the  Medical  and 
other  secular  students,  834,  843.  Has  done  all  he  could,  by 
messages  and  otherwise,  to  obtain  an  attendance ; is  not 
aware  of  auy  mode  in  which  he  could  enforce  it,  839.  The 
office  of  Dean  of  Residences  is  not  placed  on  a proper 
footing;  students  knowing  it  to  be  an  unpaid  office,  look 
upon  it  as  not  worth  attending  to,  851. 

Witness  makes  a statement  as  to  the  manner  of  educating 
candidates  for  the  Presbyterian  ministry,  855.  Classical 
schools  existed  in  considerable  numbers  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Board,  ib.  These  schools  were 
not  purely  Classical,  but  also  English  and  Mercantile,  ib. 
The  establishment  of  the  National  Board  reduced  the 
number  of  these  schools,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of 
students  intending  to  enter  College,  ib.  When  a student 
had  acquired  sufficient  Classical  knowledge  he  was  required 
to  pass  a public  examination,  ib.  No  student  could  enter 
College,  without  passing  an  examination  in  English, 
English  History,  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Grecian  and 
Roman  History,  ib.  Greek  was  considered  an  essential 
element,  ib.  In  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assembly,  (he 
importance  of  Greek  has  increased  very  much  latterly,  ib. 
The  students  were  examined  on  several  occasions,  during 
three  College  Sessions,  and  also  before  entering  the  Theo- 
logical Class,  ib.  Three  years  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
Theology,  ib.  The  Presbyterian  Church  examines  into  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  attainments  of  its  young  men  before 
entering  on  then-  Theological  studies,  856, 876.  This  Ex- 
amination is  dispensed  with  when  the  student  has  a Degree 
from  a University,  858,  877. 

The  General  Assembly  would  deeply  regret  any  change 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  lessening 
or  injuring  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  862.  A Degree  which 
did  not  attest  a knowledge  of  Greek  would  not  have  the 
6ame  value  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  one  that  did, 
863.  Without  a knowledge  of  Greek  a student  would  not 
benefit  by  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism 


in  the  Assembly’s  College,  864.  The  number  of  students 
entering  the  Theological  classes,  with  a view  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  has,  of  late,  been  decreasing,  865.  This 
is  attributable  to,  among  other  causes,  the  want  of  Classical 
schools,  fitted  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  866.  The 
opportunities  for  preparatory  education  in  Ireland  are  very 
much  fewer  than  they  were  when  witness  was  a boy,  867. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  docs  not  hold  any  relation  to  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  beyond  sending  students  to  the  classes 
in  them,  868.  No  advantage  is  conferred  by  a Degree,  as 
to  saving  time,  on  a student  in  the  General  Assembly’s 
College,  869.  The  exclusion  of  Mental  Science  from  the 
curriculum  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  would  compel 
those  intended  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  go  to  some 
other  place  where  it  would  be  taught,  875.  A student 
who  had  merely  attended  the  classes  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  would  be  examined  previous  to  entering  on  his 
Theological  course  in  the  Assembly's  College,  876.  This 
examination  is  dispensed  with  to  those  bringing  a Degree, 
877.  The  Belfast  Institution  no  longer  supplies  students 
to  the  General  Assembly’s  College,  878. 

A double  course  of  study  might  be  established  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  provided  it  bo  also  established  in  the 
older  Universities,  884.  The  adoption  of  such  a course  by 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  alone,  would  inevitably  lower  them 
in  public  opinion,  ib.  The  curriculum  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  partakes  very  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  an- 
cient and  modern  curriculum,  886. 

Corbett,  J.  Henry,  m.d.,  e.r.c.s.i.,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork. — Analysis 
of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  been  Professor  since  1854,  2995.  The  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  the  Clarendon  Building  for  his 
department  is  totally  inadequate,  2994.  Lord  Clarendon 
granted  the  means  lor  the  erection  of  this  building  out  of 
his  own  purse,  that  the  Anatomy  Department  might  be 
carried  on  in  a temporary  manner,  2995.  The  theatre  in 
it  is  too  small  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  students, 
and  particularly  inconvenient  for  the  delivery  of  lectures, 

2996.  Applications  have  been  made  to  the  Government 
for  a grant  of  money  to  enlarge  the  Clarendon  Building, 

2997.  From  £1,500  to  £2,000  would  be  required  to  put 
it  in  a proper  state,  2998.  Witness  has  seen  some  of  the 
plans  for  its  enlargement  which  were  laid  before  the  Board 
of  Works,  2999.  Even  more  accommodation  would  be 
required  than  is  provided  by  these  plans ; the  Medical 
School  is  large,  and  will  probably  increase,  3000.  Has 
nearly  sixty  students  studying  Anatomy  in  all  its  branches, 
3001.  There  is  a small  room  in  the  College  for  Ana- 
tomical preparations ; but  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  ac- 
commodate them  properly,  3002.  It  is  most  essential  to 
have  the  Anatomical  Museum  near  the  lecture-room,  3003. 
There  is  also  a considerable  collection  of  Pathological  Pre- 
parations in  the  College,  which  would  require  to  be  placed 
in  a suitable  building,  ib.  Some  of  the  Professors  m the 
Medical  Department  are  occupied  double  the  time  it  was 
contemplated  they  should  be,  3006.  The  additional  time 
is  strictly  voluntary,  3007.  The  Medical  School  could  not 
have  attained  its  present  success,  if  the  Professors  had 
limited  themselves  to  the  time  contemplated  bp  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  College,  3008.  Hospital  subjects 
are  easily  obtained,  3010.  There  is  no  Medical  School  in 
the  Empire  where  the  students  have  more  facilities  for 
pursuing  a thorough  study  of  Anatomy  in  every  respect, 
ib.  The  Medical  students  in  the  College  are  remarkable,  as 
a body,  for  the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  and  their  gentle- 
manlike demeanour  on  all  occasions,  3011.  The  Matricu- 
lation Examination  in  Medicine  should  not  be  lowered ; 
Greek  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  3012.  Greek  is  of  great 
consequence  to  the  study  of  Medical  Science,  a great  num- 
ber of  technical  terms  being  derived  from  that  language,  ib. 

Medical  students  can  enter  the  College  as  Non-Matri- 
culatcd  students,  and  afterwards  prepare  themselves  for 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  ib.  This  is  frequently 
done,  3013.  Medical  students  have  to  pass  through  two 
Periods,  of  two  years  each,  ib.  At  the  end  of  each  of 
those  Periods  they  have  to  pass  an  University  Exami- 
nation, ib.  The  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  Period 
includes,  besides  the  Medical  portion,  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Modern  Languages,  ib.  The  student  should  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  a separate  Examination  in  these  two  subjects 
at  the  end  of  the  Third  year,  apart  from  the  Medical 
portion  of  the  course,  3013-4,  3026.  At  present,  the 
mixed  character  of  the  Examination  for  the  Medical 
Degree  prevents  students  proceeding  to  it,  3028.  The 
principle  of  allowing  one  Examiner  to  put  a veto  on  the 
student’s  Degree  is  highly  injurious  to  the  University,  ib. 
The  sum  total  of  a student’s  marks  at  the  Examination 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether  he  was 
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entitled  to  pass,  3028,  3034 . The  whole  of  the  Collegiate 
courses  in  Medicine  are  perfect  in  every  part ; if  there  be 
any  thing  which  is  not  perfect,  it  is  extra  collegiate, 
3038-9.  The  students  have  access  to  two  Hospitals, 
which  contain  about  a hundred  and  twenty  beds,  3041. 
The  number  of  cases  in  the  Hospitals  is  sufficient,  but 
there  is  not  an  organized  system  of  Clinical  instruction, 
3045.  Many  of  the  Professors  arc  not  connected  with  the 
Hospitals,  and  do  not  deliver  courses  of  Clinical  instruction, 
3040.  No  course  is  complete  which  has  not  a regular 
system  of  Clinical  instruction  connected  with  it,  ib.  It  would 
be  of  immense  advantage  if  the  Professors  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine,  Materia  Mcdica,  and  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, were  assisting  in  the  Clinical  instruction,  3049. 
In  every  well-regulated  School  and  University  where  Me- 
dicine is  properly  taught,  the  Professors  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  Clinical  instruction,  3052.  In  the  School 
of  Physic,  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  there  is  a regular 
system  of  Clinical  instruction,  ib.  All  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors in  the  College  should  simultaneously  have  the 
opportunity  of  giving  Clinical  instruction  in  the  Hos- 
pitals to  the  students  of  their  classes,  3053.  Two  of 
the  Professors  huve  the  right  of  entering  the  Hospitals 
as  officers  of  the  Hospitals,  but  they  have  no  right  as 
officers  of  the  College,  3056.  One  was  Hospital  Phy- 
sician and  the  other  Hospital  Surgeon,  many  years  before 
the  College  was  founded,  3057.  They  retain  these  appoint- 
ments still ; the  College,  however,  has  no  control  over  them 
in  those  capacities,  ib. 

It  would  be  of  immense  advantage  if  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity had  authority  to  confer  Surgical  Diplomas,  the 
number  of  Graduates  would  be  greatly  increased  thereby, 
3059. 

The  Surgical  Diploma  is  necessary  for  all  public  ap- 
pointments— the  Navy,  Army,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s Service,  ib.  The  arrangements,  so  far  as  the 
College  is  concerned,  are  all  perfect  and  complete  for 
affording  Surgical  instruction,  3061.  If  the  University 
could  confer  the  Surgical  Diploma,  the  field  of  action 
of  the  College  would  be  considerably  enlarged,  ib. 

Lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  are  not  delivered 
in  the  College  as  a particular  department,  3062.  Physio- 
logy is  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Institutes  of  Medicine 
being  an  old  term  for  Physiology,  ib.  There  is  an  entire 
and  complete  course  of  lectures  on  Physiology  delivered 
in  the  College  in  connexion  with  Anatomy,  ib.  A spe- 
cific course  of  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
would  not  be  any  improvement  to  the  teaching  of  Physio- 
logy, and  would  not  be  attended  with  any  advantage,  3063. 
Physiology  is  taught  combined  with  Anatomy  in  all  the 
private  Schools  in  Dublin,  and  in  all  the  Institutions  in 
London,  ib.  It  would  be  a bad  plan  to  do  away  with  the 
Matriculation  Examination  in  Medicine,  and  would 
damage  the  Colleges,  3064. 

There  is  a slight  increase  this  year  in  witness’s  class  of 
Practical  Anatomy ; in  the  other  class,  a diminution,  3065. 
There  is  an  Hospital  connected  with  the  Workhouse,  3068. 
There  is  no  connexion  between  the  Professors  and  the 
Workhouse  Hospital,  and  no  facility  for  the  students  to 
attend  it,  3669.  It  would  be  a good  plan  that  the  students 
should  attend  it,  ib.  There  is  an  Infirmary  attached  to 
the  Workhouse,  3070.  Witness  has  been  afforded  every 
facility  for  the  performance  of  his  duty  by  every  Professor 
and  Officer  of  the  College,  3073.  Has  received  every 
assistance  from  the  President,  whether  present  or  absent 
from  the  College,  ib. 

The  relations  between  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  afford  a strong  reason  for 
the  granting  of  a Diploma  in  Surgery  by  the  Queen’s 
U niversity,  3116.  Medical  students  can  pass  directly  from 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  receive  their  Diploma  either  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  or  Glasgow,  ib.  The  College  of 
Surgeons,  Ireland,  requires  students  from  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  to  reside  in  Dublin  for  two  years,  in  order  to 
obtain  a Diploma,  ib.  The  Queen’s  University,  on  the  other 
hand,  deals  rather  liberally  with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  ib. 
The  Queen’s  University  only  requires  one-third  of  its  Me- 
dical course  to  be  attended  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib. 

Corbett,  J.  Henry,  m.d.,  as  Member  of  a Deputation  from 
the  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  on  the  subject 
of  Salaries Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness,  on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  brings  the 
small  amount  of  the  remuneration  which  the  Professors 
of  that  Faculty  receive  under  the  notice  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, 3304.  Is  one  of  the  Professors  who  require  an  assist- 
ant, and  is  obliged  to  pay  him  out  of  his  own  pocket,  ib. 

Cork  Lying-in  Hospital. — Number  of  beds  in  this  Hospital ; 
number  of  cases  in  it  annually,  Harvey,  3175.  The  Pro- 


fessor of  Midwifery  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  is  one 
of  the  Physicians  to  this  Hospital,  ib.  Provision  for  th© 
delivery  of  Clinical  instruction  in  it,  ib.  3176. 

Cork,  Town  of. — Foundation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  due' 
to  the  exertions  made  by  the  people  of  Cork  and  Water- 
ford, Sir  11.  Kane,  1 960.  Excellent  Classical  schools  in  the 
town,  ib.  1 959.  Expense  of  living  much  greater  in  Cork 
than  in  Belfast,  ib.  2133.  Great  desire  for  learning  in 
Cork,  O'Connor,  3111.  Population,  about  90,000,  Ber- 
wick, 3384. 

Cork,  The  Queen's  College. — Founded  1845,  opened  1849, 
Sir  R.  Kane , 1 662.  Majority  of  Arts  students  do  not  pro- 
ceed to  the  Degree;  reasons  of  this,  ib.  1684, 1685.  Great 
mass  of  the  students  are  the  sons  or  relatives  of  per- 
sons living  in  Cork,  or  its  neighbourhood,  ib.  1 722.  The 
number  of  students  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  ib. 
1951.  Sixty-one  Roman  Catholic  students,  ib.  1954. 
Names  of  students  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
subsequently,  ib.  1685,  1690.  Almost  all  the  young  men 
educated  in  the  College  have  turned  out  well,  Bullen, 
3125.  Number  of  students  who  took  their  Degree  from 
the  College  last  year,  Berwick,  3484.  Average  age  of 
students  entering  the  College,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2142.  Dis- 
tance of  the  College  from  the  town  an  obstruction  to  the 
attendance  of  Non-Matriculatcd  students,  Blyth,  2841. 
Number  of  Non-Matriculated  students  attending  the 
College,  Sir  II.  Kane,  1951.  The  system  of  teaching  in 
the  College,  though  nominally  Professorial,  has  a large 
proportion  of  the  Tutorial  element,  ib.  2118.  What 
amount  of  attendance  on  lectures  is  required  to  keep  a 
term,  ib.  1693,  1705.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  resi- 
dence during  the  two  Terms  necessary  to  keep  a Session, 
ib.  2134.  Seven  Professors  have  resigned  since  the  Col- 
lege opened,  Allman,  4166.  The  students  of  the  College, 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  either  Roman  Catholics,  or 
members  of  the  Established  Church.  Sir  R.  Kane,  1 398. 
Tables  showing  the  numbers,  &c.,  of  students  attending 
the  College,  Tables,  pp.  364-375. 

See  also  Agriculture,  School  of.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Degree  of.  Civil  Engineering,  School  of.  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences. Discipline.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Degree  of.  Hos~ 
pital  Instruction.  Income  and  Expenditure.  Law  School. 
Medical  School.  Medicine,  Faculty  of.  Professorships. 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  Scholarships.  Students. 

Correspondence  of  the  College. — Question  as  to  the  power 
of  the  College  Council  and  the  Vice-President,  to  conduct 
the  correspondence  of  the  College  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  llyall,  2213,  2234.  Sir  R.  Kane,  2218,  2225, 
2374,  2384. 

Corresponding  Rank. — Students  from  other  Colleges  having 
the  power  to  confer  Degrees  are  entitled  to  come  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  take  a corresponding  rank, 
O'Leary,  3709.  Opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  that 
such  students  cannot  obtain  their  Degrees  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  ib.  Objections  to  the  system  of  allowing 
students  from  other  Colleges  to  compete  for  Scholarships 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  take  Degrees  from  the 
Queen’s  University,  Allman,  395 1 , 3952. 

Council  of  the  College.  See  College  Council. 

County  Academies. — Institution  of  Academies  in  every 
County  in  Ireland  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  9th 
August,  1838,  M'  Cosh,  638.  Observations  upon  the 
injurious  effects  that  have  been  caused  by  not.  carrying 
this  recommendation  into  execution,  ib. 

County  Infrmary,  Galxvay. — Sixty  beds  in  this  Hospital, 
Croker  King,  4170.  Its  Surgeon  affords  every  facility 
to  the  Medical  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  to  give 
Clinical  instruction  iu  it,  ib.  4169.  Desirable  that  this 
Hospital  should  be  placed  in  permanent  connexion  with 
the  Queen’s  College,  ib.  4174;  Browne,  4221.  The 
cases  of  accidents  in  the  Infirmary  are  numerous  enough 
to  enable  a good  deal  of  Operative  Surgery  to  be  studied 
in  it,  Croker  King,  4179.  About  forty  beds  arc  at  pre- 
sent occupied  in  the  Infirmary,  ib.  4181. 

Craik,  George  Lillie,  a.si.,  Professor  of  History  and 
English  Literature  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. — Ana- 
lysis of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  agrees  generally  with  the  evidence  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Professor  MaeDouall,  and  Professor  Reichel, 
301.  History  is  required  in  the  course  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  303.  Not  required  in  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity Course,  ib.  Greek  and  Latin  History  are  taken 
up  by  the  students  in  Classics  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  understanding  the  authors  they  read,  304.  Greek 
and  Latin  History  have  been  hitherto  left  to  the  Classical 
Professors,  306.  Matriculated  students  caunot  proceed 
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to  their  Degree  without  having  attended  the  History  Class, 
308.  The  History  Class  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Queen’s  University,  regarding  the  Examina- 
tion in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  309.  A Senior  Scholarship  is 
awarded  in  Modern  History  and  Modern  Languages, 
313.  The  Pass  Examination  iu  each  class  is  conducted 
by  the  Professor  alone,  318.  The  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation is  conducted  by  several  Professors,  each  examining 
in  his  own  special  department,  322.  Witness’s  depart- 
ment of  the  Matriculation  Examination  comprises  En- 
glish Language,  and  Outlines  of  Geography,  together 
with  a little  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  History,  324. 
Would  not  reject  a student  at  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation for  deficiency  in  English  History,  325,  328. 
Might  reject  him  for  material  deficiency  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  Language,  229,  330.  No  student  has 
been  rejected  simply  for  deficiency  in  his  department, 
331.  Short  essays  are  written  in  his  presence  at  the  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  332.  There  is  also  viva  voce 
examination,  ib.  Has  scarcely  found  a student  defi- 
cient in  Parsing,  334.  There  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  proficiency  of  the  young  men,  as  indicated 
by  the  Matriculation  Examination  since  witness’s  coming 
to  the  College,  335. 

Crowe,  John  O’Beirne,  a.b.,  Professor  of  the  Celtic  Lan- 
guages■,  in  the  Queen's  College , ■Galway. — Analysis  of  his 
Evidence : 

Witness  has  been  Professor  since  May,  1856,  3883. 
Has  no  class  this  year-;  has  had  no  pupils  since  becoming 
Professor ; two  or  three  intend  to  give  in  their  names, 
3882,  3884.  There  will  be  great  difficulty  in  forming  a 
class,  38S5.  Stood  an  examination  for  his  Chair ; gra- 
duated from  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  3886,  3887. 
Studied  Celtic  by  himself,  has  spoken  it  from  childhood, 
3888.  Some  of  the  students  in  the  College  are  able  to 
speak  Celtic,  3889.  There  is  no  inducement  held  out  to 
the  students  to  take  the  Celtic  Glass ; if  there  were  a 
Scholarship  in  witness’s  department,  or  any  thing  of  tha  t 
sort,  there  would  be  students  in  it,  ib.  More  than  half 
the  population  of  Connaught  ran  speak  Irish  ; two-hun- 
dred perhaps  cannot  write  it,  3892.  All  the  communica- 
tions in  Connaught  are  principally  kept  up  in  English  ; 
witness  does  not  know  of  any  practical  utility  there  is  in 
the  Celtic  Language,  except  to  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand English,  ib.  Some  arrangement  should  be  made, 
similar  to  that  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  by  which  a 
man  who  knows  Irish  on  his  entrance,  becomes  an  Irish 
Scholar,  ib.  If  independent  Irish  Scholarships  be  not  es- 
tablished, a Classical  or  Science  Scholarship  might  be 
combined  with  an  Irish  one  for  Philological  purposes,  ib. 
The  Irish  Language  is  indispensable  to  a proper  study  of 
Philology  ; there  is  scarcely  a Continental  scholar  of  any 
reputation  that  does  not  know  Celtic,  ib.  Witness  studied 
Irish  for  Philological  purposes,  and  for  facilitating  his 
study  of  Sanscrit,  3S95.  Irish  Manuscripts  are  turning 
up  in  the  Continental  Colleges;  if  encouragement  be  not 
given  to  the  study  of  Irish,  men  will  not  be  found  to  un- 
ravel them,  3897.  The  manuscripts  are  important,  as 
they  contain  a great  deal  of  valuable  historical  informa- 
tion, 3898.  Nothing  practical  could  be  done,  as  far  as 
Irish  is  concerned,  within  the  walls  of  the  College,  3899. 

The  students  in  the  College  should  be  allbrded  some  faci- 
lity for  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  3900.  It  is  required  for 
the  East  India  Civil  Service,  3901.  There  should  be 
either  lectures  given  in  Sanscrit,  or  a Professor  ap- 
pointed, 3903.  The  Professorship  of  Sanscrit  could  be 
combined  with  that  held  by  witness,  3904.  In  some  parts 
of  India  there  arefourdistinct  dialects,  which  oneacquainted 
with  Sanscrit  can  master  with  the  same  ease  a Classical 
student  acquires  Italian  or  French,  ib.  Witness  has  no 
opportunities  of  giving  lectures  in  Sanscrit  to  the  students, 
the  number  attending  him  would  be  so  small,  that  he 
would  require  a large  fee,  3905. 

Has  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  curriculum 
having  studied  it  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  3906. 
When  a student,  attended  private  tuitions,  and  also  the 
lectures  of  his  class,  and  obtained  several  distinctions,  ib. 
The  curriculum  is  not  too  severe ; never  knew  a diligent 
student  plucked,  either  at  College,  or  the  University,  ib. 
If  the  standard  for  the  Degree  be  lowered,  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  will  be  reduced  to  Irish  Grammar  Schools,  ib. 
If  the  standard  of  entrance  were  made  equal  to  that  for 
First  year  Scholarships,  very  few  would  be  plucked,  3907. 
The  rejection  of  any  of  the  branches  would  leave  a blank 
in  the  education  of  the  student,  which  he  could  never 
supply  in  after-life,  3910.  It  is  better  that  a person 
should  leave  College  pretty  fairly  qualified  in  a good 
many  subjects,  than  thoroughly  made  up  in  one,  ib. 
Thinks  that  his  views  are  approved  of  by  those  young 


men  who  obtained  Honors  in  College,  3911.  If  any 
change  is  to  be  made  in  the  curriculum,  it  should  be  ex- 
tended over  foui-  years,  3912.  The  students  who  leave 
in  the  Second  and  Third  years,  do  not  leave  either 
through  the  severity  of  the  Examinations,  or  the  greatness 
of  the  expense,  3913.  Has  known  several  instances  in 
Belfast  of  students  being  drawn  away  before  completing 
their  course,  by  the  attractions  held  ont  to  young  men  to 
enter  mercantile  life,  3916.  Altering  the  curriculum 
would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  in  inducing  students 
to  proceed  to  their  Degree,  3919. 

Three  Scholarships,  at  least,  in  the  Celtic  Languages 
should  be  founded  in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  4314. 
The  three  Professors  of  Celtic  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
represent,  perhaps,  seven  millions,  formed  of  the  Celtic 
population,  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Armorica, 
ib.  In  the  province  of  Connaught  alone,  there  are  up- 
wards of  half  a million  who  speak  nothing  but  Celtic,  ib. 
If  the  Scholarships  suggested  by  witness  were  established, 
the  competition  for  them  would  act  upon  the  country, 
and  the  Irish  Language  would  receive  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, ib.  There  is  not  a single  Professor  of  Celtic  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Armorica ; if  witness  had  a class,  lie 
would  lecture  on  the  dialects  of  these  countries,  as  well 
as  on  Irish,  ill.  The  value  of  the  Scholarships  should  be 
about  £15  or  £20,  ib.  Both  in  reference  to  Philology  and 
special  utility  to  a British  student,  a knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  Language  and  Literature  is  most  valuable,  ib. 
Experience  in  late  Competitive  Examinations  for  Civil 
Appointments  in  India,  shows  the  utility  of  Sanscrit,  ib. 
Witness  suggests  that  a Professorship  or  Lectureship  in 
Sanscrit  should  be  founded  in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, and  one  Scholarship  in  each  College,  value  £20,  ib. 

Crown , The.— Right  of  appointing  the  Visitor  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  reserved  to  the  Crown, 
Doc.  p.  309.  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s 
University  appointed  by  the  Crown,  Henry,  1098.  All 
the  Officers  and  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are 
appointed  by,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of,  the 
the  Crown,  Sir  R.  Kane , 2186.  The  Crown  alone  has 
the  power  of  suspending  a Professor,  Henry,  1127. 

Cuming,  James , a.b.,  m.d. — Member  of  a Deputation  from 
Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University,  educated  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Robb.  911. 

Curatorship  of  the  College  Museum Is  attached  to  the 

Professorship  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Henry,  1017. 
If  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  to  exercise 
any  Professorial  functions  he  ought  not  to  be  burdened 
with  the  labor  of  the  Curatorship,  Melville,  4105.  The 
want  of  a Curator  interferes  with  the  proper  maintenance 
of  the  Museum,  King,  4 1 32.  The  Curatorship  should  be 
detaohed  from  the  Chair  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
Melville , 4105. 

D. 

Duly,  Mr — A student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork ; ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East 
India  Company  by  Competitive  Examination,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1690. 

Daubeny,  Dr — Chair  of  Rural  Economy  held  by  Dr.  Dau- 
beny,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  analogous  to  the  Chair 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1921. 

Deans  of  Faculties.  See  Faculties.  College  Council,  The. 

Deans  of  Residences  : 

1 . Powers,  itc.,  of  the  Deans  of  Residences. 

2.  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Office. 

3.  Recommeridations  that  a Salary  be  attached  to  the  Office. 

4.  Further  Particulars . 

1.  Powers,  frc.  of  the  Deans  of  Residences. 

Statutory  regulations  as  to  the  powers,  &c.,  of  the 

Deans  of  Residences,  Doc.  p.  305.  Any  student  living  in 
the  house  of  a parent  or  guardian,  or  even  of  a relation,  is 
exempted  from  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Deans,  Bishop 
of  Down,  700.  Students  above  the  age  of  twenty- one  are 
not  obliged  to  attend  the  Deans,  Murphy,  762.  The  pre- 
sent system  of  religious  instruction  is  voluntary,  so  far  as 
the  Deans  are  concerned,  Murphy,  769,  770 ; Porter,  819. 
The  Deans  of  Residences  areCollege  Officers  and  appointed 
by  Warrant,  Henry,  1143.  Are  the  only  unpaid  Officers 
connected  with  the  Colleges,  Bishop  of  Down,  700. 

2.  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Office. 

Every  Matriculated  student  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 

should  be  bound  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences, unless  tlieir  parents  directed  otherwise,  Bishop  of 
Down,  700;  Murphy,  730.  The  Deans  of  Residences 
should  be  obliged  to  give  regular  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion, under  the  heads  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which  they 
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belong,  Bishop  of  Down,  700.  The  Deans  should  exercise 
more  careful  and  more  constant  supervision  over  the  young 
men  in  the  Boarding-houses,  ib.  Students  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one  should  be  called  on  to  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  Deans,  unless  their  parents  obj  ected,  Murphy , 763. 
A fixed  hour  should  be  assigned  the  Deans  for  religious 
instruction,  when  there  are  no  other  classes  assembled  in 
the  College,  Porter,  813;  Henry , 1145;  Magill , 3266. 
There  is  a want  of  proper  connexion  between  the  Deans 
and  the  College,  in  carrying  out  the  Statutory  provisions 
as  to  religious  instruction,  Magill , 3263.  The  reports  of 
the  Deans  should  embrace  details  as  fully  as  those  of  the 
Professors,  ib,  3266.  Special  prizes  should  be  established 
for  diligent  and  regular  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the 
Deans,  Treanor , 4286;  Adair,  4294.  No  student  should 
be  allowed  his  Session  without  a certificate  from  his  Dean 
of  Residences  for  regular  attendance  on  public  worship, 
and  on  the  religious  instruction  given  by  hisDean,  Treanor , 
42S9;  Adair,  4294.  The  Deans  should  have  seats  on  the 
College  Council  when  religious  matters  come  before  the 
Council,  ib.  The  Deans  should  have  a power  similar  to 
that  of  the  Professors,  of  ordering  Books  of  a religious 
nature,  ib. 


3.  Recommendations  that  a Salary  be  attached  to  the 
Office. 

The  Deans  of  Residences  should  be,  in  each  of  the  Col- 
leges, paid  and  salaried  Officers,  Bishop  of  Down,  700. 
When  the  students  find  that  the  office  of  Dean  of  Resi- 
dences is  not  considered  worth  being  paid  for,  they  are 
disposed  to  think  it  an  office  not  worth  attending  to,  Cooke, 
851.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  there  be  some  Endow- 
ment for  the  Deans  of  Residences,  Henry,  1143.  If  the 
Deans  of  Residences  were  salaried  Officers,  improvements 
might  be  made  in  their  office  and  in  their  general  super- 
vision over  the  students,  ib.  1266.  The  claims  of  the 
Deans  of  Residences  should  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Government  before  this;  witness  thought  that  they  would 
be  one  day  remunerated ; that  they  should  be  eight  years 
without  remuneration  never  entered  his  mind,  Berwick, 
3391-3394.  It  is  a hardship  that  Deans  of  Residences 
should  be  called  upon  to  discharge  their  very  onerous 
duties  without  receiving  any  remuneration  whatever  for 
their  services,  Bishop  of  Tuam,  4279.  Arduous  and  re- 
sponsible duties  are  imposed  on  the  Deans  of  Residences, 
and  yet  no  pecuniary  compensation  is  provided;  this  is 
scarcely  reasonable,  and  has  the  tendency  to  depreciate  the 
importance  and  usefulness  of  the  office,  Treanor,  4289. 
It  was  plainly  intimated  to  the  Deans,  when  the  office  was 
conferred,  that  they  might  expect  a fan-  and  adequate 
endowment;  the  claims  of  the  Deans  are  unanswerable, 
Adair,  4301.  Opinion  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  as  to  the  claim  of  the  Presbyterian  Dean 
of  Residences  for  remuneration  for  his  services,  ib.  Me- 
morial, &c.,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences for  salaries,  and  Containing  recommendations  to 
that  effect,  Doc.  p.  343. 


4.  Further  Particulars. 


No  ecclesiastic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  can  be 
had  to  act  as  Dean  of  Residences  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
Henry,  1133:  Sir  R.  Kane , 2200.  A Roman  Catholic 
Dean  of  Residences  was  about  being  appointed  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  when  the  Synod  of  Thurles  met, 
Henry,  1 1 32.  There  was  a Roman  Catholic  Dean  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  until  subsequently  to  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1937.  The  Roman  Catholic  Dean 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  withdrew  immediately 
after  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  O'Leary,  3698. 

See  also  Religious  Instruction  of  Students. 

Degrading — Objections  to  the  practice  of  degrading  a class 
being  allowed,  Nesbitt,  3S1 1. 


Degrees — Tables  showing  the  number  of  students  obtaining 
Degrees  in  Arts  from  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland, 
since  its  foundation,  Tables,  pp.  368-9.  Similar  Tabic 
showing  the  number  of  Degrees  in  Law,  Tables , pp.  370-1 
•similar  Table  showing  the  number  of  Degrees  in  Medicine 
Tables,  pp.  370-1. 

See  also  Ad  Eundem  Degrees.  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Degree  of.  Doctor  of  Laics,  De- 
gree of.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Degree  of.  Master  of  Arts 
Degree  of. 

Demonstrator  of  Anatomy — See  Anatomy,  Demonstrator  of 

Denominatiom,  Religious,  of  Students.  Sec  Religion  of  Stu- 

Deputations  to  the  Commissioners — Deputation  from  the 
■1  rofessors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  on  the  subiec 
oi  salaries,  MacDouall,  945.  Deputation  on  the  same 


subject  from  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
Murphy,  3304.  Deputation  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Allman,  4166. 
Deputation  from  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University 
educated  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  present  a 
Memorial,  Robb,  911.  Similar  Deputation  from  Graduates 
of  the  Queen’s  University  educated  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  O'Flyn,  3309.  Deputation  from  the  Professors  of 
the  College  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Presbyterians  in 
Ireland,  Cooke,  829 ; Wilson,  887. 

D ickey,  Aiexakdeb,  Esq.,  Bursar  in  the  Queen's  College, 

Belfast Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  acted  as  Bursar  since  the  opening  of  the  Col- 
lege, 1657.  The  whole  of  the  receipts  and  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  College  pass  through  his  hands,  1658. 
If  he  did  not  hold  another  situation  unconnected  with 
the  College  he  would  not  continue  to  hold  his  office  for 
the  salary  he  receives,  1660. 

Dickie,  George,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 
Witness  teaches  Zoology  and  Botany,  and  also  Physical 
Geography,  413.  There  is  a great  contrast  between 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  want  of  preparatory  schools 
in  the  latter  country,  414.  Some  improvement  in 
this  respect  is  necessary,  ib.  The  number  coming  for- 
ward for  Graduation  at  the  Queen’s  University  is  small, 
ib.  Agrees  with  the  Vice-President  as  to  necessity  of 
having  some  of  the  Degree  Examinations  in  the  College, 
ib.  The  Examination  papers  should  be  the  same  in  the 
three  Colleges,  ib.  The  Degree  Examination  might  be 
broken  up,  and  candidates  allowed  to  take  the  parts  of 
it  at  different  times,  ib.  Half  of  the  Degree  Exami- 
nation might  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
year,  and  half  at  the  end,  417.  This  would  relieve 
students  from  the  very  heavy  work  they  have  at  present, 
418. 

Students,  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  should  not  be 
required  to  pass  in  Greek  at  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation, 415.  Witness  never  has  received  any  remuneration 
for  his  course  in  Physical  Geography  from  some  students, 
ib.  The  students  in  the  Engineering  School  attend  his 
class  of  Physical  Geography  without  paying  any  fees, 
427.  Has  very  few  Non-Matriculated  students  in  Phy- 
sical Geography,  424.  Had  at  one  time  one  or  two  from 
the  town  of  Belfast,  424.  Has  no  students  from  the  mer- 
cantile classes  in  Physical  Geography  Class,  425.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  College  from  the  town  of  Belfast  is  a great 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  amateurs  attending,  ib.  The 
advantages  held  out  to  students  in  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, are  far  superior  to  those  in  Marisehal  College, 
Aberdeen,  429.  Was  connected  with  both  the  Colleges 
at  Aberdeen,  the  course  of  education  in  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  is  very  far  superior,  ib.  The  want  of  preparatory 
schools  is  an  obstruction  to  any  material  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  attending  the  College,  432. 

Has  made  special  efforts  to  cultivate  a class  of  non- 
professional students  in  Zoology,  independently  of  his 
duty  as  Professor,  434.  Has  endeavoured  to  get  up  a 
class  in  Botany  external  to  the  College,  435.  Does  not 
deliver  a separate  course  on  the  Natural  History  of  Farm 
Animals,  438.  Enlarges  on  that  branch  in  the  Natural 
History  of  Animals  generally,  ib.  Was  at  first  ill-provided 
with  the  means  of  illustrating  his  subjects,  439.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  third  Session  was  pretty  fully  equip- 
ped in  that  way,  ib.  Is  still  not  provided  as  well  as 
lie  could  wish,  ib.  There  was  a difficulty  in  procuring 
specimens  at  once,  or  getting  proper  artists  to  prepare 
drawings  and  diagrams,  440. 

Diploma  of  Agriculture.  See  Agricidture,  School  of. 

Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering.  See  Civil  Engineering, 
School  of. 

Diploma  of  Elementary  Law.  See  Elementary  Law,  Di- 
ploma of. 

Diploma  of  Surgery.  See  Surgery,  Diploma  of. 

Diplomas,  New,  Suggestions  for  the  Establishment  of. — Pro- 
posed Diploma  of  Commerce,  Heron,  4271.  Diploma  of 
Consular  and  Diplomatic  Agency,  ib.  4276.  Diploma  of 
Land  Agency,  ib.  4263  Diploma  of  Science  andModern  Li- 
terature, Allman,  3937-  Diploma  of  Science  and  Litera- 
ture, Stoney,  3979. 

Discipline The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  ultimately 

vested  in  the  College  Council,  as  the  General  Governing 
Body,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1713.  The  attention  of  the  Vice- 
President  is  specially  directed  by  the  Statutes  to  the  super- 
vision of  discipline,  ib.  1714.  Each  Professor  has  a certain 
power  of  discipline  over  his  class,  Henry , 1 1 18.  In  the 
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Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  the  discipline  of  the  Boarding- 
houses is  enforced  by  the  Deans  of  Residence,  not  by  the 
College  authorities,  ib.  1264.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
conduct  of  the  students  outside  the  College  walls,  except 
what  comes  through  the  Deans  of  Residences,  ib.  1265. 
In  Cork  the  Boarding-houses  are,  from  time  to  time,  in- 
spected by  the  Registrar  and  Bursar  of  the  College,  Sir  11. 
Kane , 1716.  Students  residing  with  their  parents  and 
guardians,  or  with  persons  to  whom  their  parents,  &c.,  have 
entrusted  them,  are  removed  from  the  charge  of  the  College 
authorities,  ib.  1717.  Non-Matriculated  students,  whilst 
in  attendance  on  lectures,  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  College,  ib.  1667-  If  Deans  of  Residences 
were  salaried  officers  improvements  might  be  made  in  the 
general  supervision  of  the  students,  Henry,  1266. 

Dispensaries. — Observations  upon  the  rule  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  which  disqualifies  Graduates  in  Medicine 
of  the  Queen’s  University  from  becoming  Dispensary  Phy- 
sicians, Sir  R.  Kane,  2169 ; O'Connor,  3095. 

Dissecting  Rooms Sec  Anatomical  and  Dissecting  Rooms. 

Divinity See  Theological  Instruction. 

Doctor  of  Laws,  Degree  of. — Course  prescribed  by  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  for  this  Degree,  Doc.  p. 
315.  Pee  payable  to  the  University  previous  to  the 
Examination  for  this  Degree,  ib.  313. 

Doctor  of  Medicine,  Degree  of. 

1.  Opinions  as  to  expediency  of  Abolishing  or  Modifying 
the  Matriculation  Examination  in  Medicine. 

H.  Opinions  in  favor  of  Retaining  or  Increasing  the  present 
Matricidation  Examination. 

■3.  Course  of  study  prescribed for  this  Degree;  and  opinions 
respecting  it. 

4.  Objections  ; and  Changes  suggested. 

5.  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  M.D. 

6.  Further  Particulars  respecting  this  Degree. 

1.  Opinions  as  to  expediency  of  Abolishing  or  Modi- 
fying the  Matriculation  Examination  in  Medicine. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  in  Medicine  should  be 
done  away  with.  Andrews , 1 IS  ; Burden,  1502.  Requiring 
Greek  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  is  a serious  bar  to  students  entering  that 
Faculty,  MacDouall,  245.  Greek  should  not  be  re- 
quired at  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  Medicine, 
Dickie,  415.  Witness  is  in  favor  of  some  test  of  the  lite- 
rary attainments  of  Medical  students;  but  thinks  the  pre- 
sent Matriculation  Examination  might  be  lightened,  Fer- 
guson, 1381.  The  Matriculation  Examination  for  Medical 
students  ought  to  be  abolished  or  modified,  Henry,  1218. 

2.  Opinions  in  favor  of  Retaining  or  Increasing  the 

Present  Matriculation  Examination. 

The  education  which  the  Matriculation  Examination 
compels  the  student  to  obtain,  is  of  vast  service  to  a pro- 
fessional man,  Carlile,  1366.  Witness  is  disposed  to 
maintain  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  and  to  take  every  opportunity  of  increasing  its 
standard,  Sir  It.  Kane,  1971.  The  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation should  not  be  lowered  ; Greek  is  an  essential  part 
of  it,  Corbett,  30 1 2.  The  Matriculation  Examination  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  should  be  retained,  Croker  King, 
4191.  English  Composition  and  French  should  be  added 
to  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  Medicine,  Fleming, 
3137.  For  the  proper  and  efficient  education  of  a Phy- 
sician a Degree  in  Arts  should  be  made  a sine  qua  non  to 
his  commencing  the  study  of  Medicine,  Harvey,  3196. 

3.  Course  of  study  required  for  this  Degree ; and 

Opinions  respecting  it. 

Course  prescribed  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  by  the  Ordi- 
nances of  the  Queen’s  University,  Doc.  p.  3 1 1 . The  course 
extends  over  four  years  and  is  divided  into  two  Periods  of 
two  years  each,  at  the  end  of  each  of  which  there  is  a 
University  Examination,  Corbett,  3013.  The  present 
course  for  the.  Degree  of  M.D.  is  admirable,  Carlile,  1291. 
Is  more  extensive  than  the  course  for  the  Degree  of  M.D., 
in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  ib.  1 289.  Is 
not  too  severe,  Ferguson,  1384.  The  course  for  the  Degree 
of  M.D. , is  not  overloaded,  Crolcer  King,  4193.  The  pre- 
sent course  is  a great  deal  too  wide,  the  classes  which  the 
students  have  to  attend  are  too  numerous,  Burden,  1494, 
1495. 

4.  Objections ; and  Changes  Suggested. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  in  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, are  required  to  attend  in  some  one  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  lectures  on  one  Modern  Language  for  six  months, 
and  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  for  six  months,  Doc. 
p.  311.  It  is  desirable  to  enforce  the  study  of  Modem 


Languages,  if  practicable ; they  form  an  important  part  of 
a Medical  education,  Carlile,  1299,  1300.  Modern  Lan- 
guages are  quite  indispensable  to  a Medical  student,  Fer- 
guson, 1388.  Attendance  on  a course  of  Modern  Languages 
should  be  required,  Croker  King,  4192.  A student  should 
have  attended  Modern  Languages  before  commencing  his 
Medical  studies,  Harvey,  3198.  Modern  Languages  should 
be  dispensed  with,  Burden,  1497.  French  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  place  in  the  course,  and  added  to 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  Fleming , 3137.  A know- 
ledge of  Modern  Languages  is  of  great  importance  to  a 
Medical  man,  Doherty,  4223.  Witness  proposes  that  the 
course  in  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  limited  to  three 
months,  and  the  time  thus  saved  devoted  to  the  study  of 
German,  ib. 

N atural  Philosophy  is  not  required  in  other  Colleges, 
and  should  be  dispensed  with,  Burden,  1 497.  The  subjects 
of  Natural  History  and  Modern  Languages  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  University  Medical  Examinations  and  be 
examined  for  separately,  Corbett,  3013-3026.  Medical 
students  should  be  examined  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
the  Modern  Languages  in  the  Colleges,  O'Connor , 3079. 
The  University  Examination  in  Natural  Philosophy  should 
be  omitted,  if  the  student  have  attended  a course,  and 
passed  an  Examination  on  that  subject  in  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  Croker  King,  4303. 

The  course  of  Natural  History,  now  required  for  the 
Degree  of  M.D.,  might  be  dispensed  with,  except  the 
Botanical  portion  of  it,  Burden,  1 497.  The  present  divi- 
sion of  the  Medical  course  into  two  Periods  should  be  done 
away  with,  Croker  King,  4186.  Other  changes  in  the 
course  suggested,  Fleming , 3137-3144. 

5.  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  MD. 

Proposed  change  in  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 

M.D.,  so  as  to  make  it  Practical  and  Clinical,  Fleming, 
3147-3153.  The  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  M.D. 
should  be  purely  Medical;  at  present  the  mixed  character 
of  the  Examination  prevents  students  going  forward, 
Corbett,  3013-3026.  Allowing  one  Examiner  to  veto  a 
candidate’s  Degree  is  highly  injurious  to  the  University, 
ib.  3028;  O'  Connor,  3083.  The  sum  total  of  a candi- 
date’s marks  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  Corbett, 
3029;  O'Connor,  3083.  The  Examiners  should  be  chosen 
from  among  the  Medical  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
only,  Doherty,  4229. 

6.  Further  Particulars  respecting  this  Degree. 

The  course  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Queen's 
University,  contains  an  amount  of  Surgical  instruction 
actually  greater  than  is  required  by  several  Colleges  which 
give  Surgical  Diplomas,  Sir  R.  Kune,  2169.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  refuse  to  regard  the  Degree  of  the 
Queen's  University  as  qualifying  in  Surgery,  ib.  It  is  un- 
accountable that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  permit  a 
mere  Surgeon,  who  has  been  subjected  to  a nominal  exa- 
mination, to  be  a Dispensary  Physician,  and  yet  do  not 
allow  one  holding  the  very  high  Degree  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  which  is  only  granted  after  a strict  examina- 
tion, to  be  a Dispensary  Physician,  O'Connor,  3095.  The 
Queen’s  University  requires  one-third  of  the  Medical 
course  to  be  attended  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
Corbett,  3116.  It  should  only  require  one  year’s  attend- 
ance at  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Andrews,  118.  Com- 
parison of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Queen’s  University 
with  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  Carlile, 
1293.  The  Degree  of  M.D.  is  the  only  Medical  Degree  con- 
ferred by  the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  1 306.  The  Ordinances 
of  the  Queen’s  University  make  no  restriction  as  to  age ; 
and  a youth  of  fourteen  may  become  a Doctor  of  Medicine, 
if  prepared  to  pass,  Fleming,  3144.  Suggestions  as  to  this 
point,  ib.  Fee  payable  to  the  Queen’s  U niversi ty,  previous 
to  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  M.D. , Doc.  p.  313. 
Table  showing  the  number  of  Degrees  of  this  grade  con- 
ferred by  the  Queen’s  University,  in  each  year,  from  1851  to 
1857,  distinguishing  the  several  Colleges,  Tables,  pp.  370- 1 . 

See  also  Clinical  Instruction , &c.  Hospital  Instruction. 
Medicine,  Faculty  of.  Medical  School,  &c. 

Doherty,  Richard,  m.d.,  Vice-President  of  the  Dublin  Ob- 
stetrical Society,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway — Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Witness  agrees  with  Professor  Croker  King  that  the 
course  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Medical  curriculum 
is  too  long  ; it  should  be  limited  to  three  months  at  the 
utmost,  4223.-  A knowledge  of  Modern  Languages  is  of 
great  importance  to  Medical  men,  ib.  If  the  course  of 
Natural  Philosophy  were  limited  to  three  months,  the 
students  might  devote  the  time  so  saved  to  the  study  of 
German,  which  is  of  great  utility  to  a Medical  man,  ib. 
The  number  of  Non-Medical  subjects  examined  in  for 
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Second  year  Scholarships  is  too  great,  ib.  In  the  Third 
year,  there  are  two  Scholarships  for  Anatomy  and  Ma- 
teria Medica,  ib.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  Scholar- 
ships are  distinct ; they  ought  to  be  distinct  Scholar- 
ships, ib.  Chemistry  should  be  omitted  from  the  Exami- 
nation for  the  Second  year  Scholarship,  ib.  The  student 
has  to  take  a course  of  Chemistry  the  First  year,  and 
a course  of  Practical  Chemistry  the  Second  year,  ib.  A 
Scholarship  should  be  given  in  Chemistry  the  Third 
year ; no  Medical  student  should  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  it  unless  he  took  the  Practical  course,  ib.  The  Senior 
Scholarships  in  Medicine  are  simply  Fourth  year  Scholar- 
ships, not  being  given  at  the  end  of  the  curriculum,  as 
they  are  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  ib.  There  are  two  Senior 
Scholarships  in  Medicine,  one  in  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy, and  the  other  in  Therapeutics  and  Pathology,  ib. 
The  subjects  of  examination  for  these  Scholarships 
should  be  the  subjects  the  students  have  studied  the 
previous  year,  or  years,  ib.  The  Third  year  course  includes 
Surgery,  Midwifery,  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children, 
and  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  ib.  Instead  of  the  Senior 
Scholarship  in  Therapeutics  and  Pathology,  witness  would 
have  a Scholarship  in  Surgery  and  also  one  in  his  own 
department,  ib.  The  present  value  of  these  Scholarships, 
£40,  is  more  than  sufficient;  witness  would  diminish  their 
value,  and  form  three  out  of  the  present  two,  ib.  Two 
Scholarships  should  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
year,  or  large  prizes  should  be  given  in  College  to  the 
best  men  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  ib. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  Professors  should  be 
represented  on  the  Senate,  ib.  Ordinances  came  down 
from  the  Senate,  after  little  or  no  consultation  with  the 
Professors,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  inexpe- 
dient, ib.  Beside  the  general  representation  of  the  Pro- 
fessors on  the  Senate,  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
Medical  School  should  be  also  represented,  ib.  Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction  prevails  among  the  Medical  Pro- 
fessors as  to  the  way  they  are  represented  on  the  Senate, 
ib.  Their  interests  are’  committed  to  gentlemen  who 
have  been  long  associated  with  rival  Institutions,  ib.  Sub- 
jects often  come  before  the  Senate  involving,  to  a certain 
extent,  rivalry  between  the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  and  other  Institutions,  ib.  The  granting  of  a 
Diploma  in  Surgery  is  a subject  of  dispute  between  the 
Queen's  University  and  the  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons, 
ib.  When  this  subject  was  discussed,  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  have  had  on  the  Senate,  a representative  of 
the  Medical  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  The 
Senate  did  nothing  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  passing  the  Bill  for  opening  the  Workhouse  Hos- 
pitals to  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  The 
two  gentlemen  who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  Medical 
Schools  of  the  Colleges  were  opposed  to  the  Bill,  ib. 

Witness  is  placed  under  a great  disadvantage  in  not 
having  a Lying-in  Hospital,  the  curriculum  requiring  the 
students  to  attend  such  an  Hospital,  ib.  Has  used  every 
exertion  to  establish  a Lying-in  Hospital,  ib.  Suggests  a 
mode  for  building  and  endowing  a Lying-in  Hospital,  ib. 
There  are  two  sums  of  £200  and  £643  to  the  credit  of  the 
Dispensary ; these  sums,  or  one  of  them,  might  be  applied 
to  the  building  of  such  an  Hospital,  ib.  The  Trustees  of 
these  funds  arc  willing  to  appropriate  them  to  the  build- 
ing of  an  Hospital,  ib.  The  Hospital  contemplated  by 
the  Trustees  is  a Town  Hospital,  witness  thinks  a Lying- 
in  Hospital  is  more  required,  ib.  If  a Lying-in  Hospital 
were  built,  it  might  be  endowed  from  the  interest  of  a sum 
of  £2,976  6s.  11<7.,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment, ib.  This  sum,  arising  from  the  Reproductive 
Loan  Fund,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury,  to  be  applied 
to  any  object  of  public  utility,  ib.  The  Grand  Juries  of 
the  County  and  of  the  Town  of  Galway,  agreed  to  reso- 
lutions asking  the  Government  to  appropriate  this  money 
to  the  support  of  a Lying-in  Hospital,  ib.  The  Esker 
Agricultural  School  has  received  the  interest  of  this  money 
smeo  last  year ; but  the  capital  sum  is  still  available,  4225. 
The  Esker  Agricultural  School  should  be  supported  in  the 
way  the  other  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  Board  of 
Education  are,  ib.  The  interest  of  this  sum,  with  the  aid 
of  Bazaars  and  Charity  Sermons,  would  be  sufiicient  to 
endow  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  ib.  The  only  way  in  which 
the  students  arc  at  present  instructed  in  Midwifery  is  by 
witness’s  lectures ; there  is  no  means  of  giving  practical 
instruction,  beyond  an  occasional  case  in  the  Infirmary, 
or  in  the  Union  Hospital,  4226.  Attendance  on  a Mid- 
wifery Hospital  is  absolutely  required  by  the  University, 
4227.  The  students  are  obliged  to  go  elsewhere  for  such 
instruction ; it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  there  arc 
comparatively  so  few  pupils  in  the  College,  ib.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  attending  the  poor  in  their  own  houses, 
such  attendance  would  not  be  accepted  by  the  Licensing 


Bodies ; the  Queen’s  University  requires  attendance  on 
an  Hospital  containing  at  least  fifteen  beds,  4229.  The 
Examiners  in  Medicine  at  the  Queen’s  University  should 
be  chosen  from  the  Medical  Professors  of  the  Colleges 
only,  ib.  The  Medical  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
should  not  be  submitted  to  the  examination  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  rival  Institutions,  ib. 

Doherty,  Richard,  m.d.,  as  Member  of  a Deputation  from 
the  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College , Galway , on  the  sub- 
ject of  Salaries Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

From  a very  early  period  the  Professors  have  felt  them- 
selves placed  in  circumstances  incommensurate  with  their  ac- 
quirements. and  the  importance  of  the  functions  committed 
to  them,  4166.  They  did  not  think  it  right  to  put  for- 
ward their  claims  until  they  were  able  to  show  that  they 
had  done  their  duty,  and  that  their  efforts  were  being 
crowned  with  success,  ib.  Last  year,  a joint  Memorial 
was  drawn  up  by  the  Professors  of  the  three  Colleges, 
and  deputies  from  each  College  chosen  to  present  it,  ib. 
The  deputies  first  obtained  the  sanction  and  co-operation 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  respective  Colleges,  ib.  They  then 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ib.  TheLord 
Lieutenant  declared  liis  intention  to  write  a strong  letter 
to  the  Treasury  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  Professors, 
ib.  The  deputies  proceeded  to  London,  and  saw  Mr. 
Horsman,  Mr.  Wilson,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  ib.  In  each  instance  they  received 
encouragement,  ib.  In  October  last,  Mr.  Horsman  told 
the.  deputies  that  the  Government  felt  they  had  proved 
their  case,  but  that  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  Colleges 
was  necessary  before  applying  to  Parliament,  ib.  The 
Professors  trust  that  the  evidence  the  Commissioners  are 
taking  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Colleges  will  redound  to 
their  credit,  ib.  Within  the  few  years  the  Colleges  have 
been  in  operation,  five  Chairs  in  Belfast,  seven  in  Cork,  - 
and  five  in  Galway,  have  been  vacated  in  consequence  of ' 
the  inadequacy  of  the  salaries,  ib.  Another  Professor  has 
expressed  his  determination  to  leave  the  College,  and  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  if  his  salary  be  not  raised,  ib. 
The  Professorships  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be 
looked  on  as  mere  stepping-stones  to  external  promotion, 
there  being  no  internal  promotion,  unless  a more  satis-  _ 
factory  provision  be  made,  ib.  The  evil  results  that  flow  • 
from  a shifting  body  of  teachers  have  been  very  amply  set 
forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford  Commission,  ib.  The 
Oxford  Commissioners  adopted  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  secured  to  a competent  Professor  such  an 
income  as  would  enable  him  to  marry  in  his  office,  and 
look  forward  to  continuance  in  it  as  the  work  of  his 
life,  ib.  For  this  purpose  they  recommend  that  the  fixed 
salary  of  the  greater  Professorships  should  be  not  less 
than  £800  a-year,  with  liberty  to  take  fees,  ib.  All  the 
Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ask  is,  that  an  increased 
endowment  be  granted,  proportioned  to  the  increased 
number  of  Chairs  founded  after  the  present  endowment 
had  been  granted  by  Parliament,  ib.  The  number  estab- 
lished by  the  first  Letters  Patent  was  twelve,  and  by  the 
subsequent  Letters  Patent,  nineteen,  ib.  In  the  Queen's 
Colleges  there  are  Professors  who  belong  to  professions, 
as  well  as  those  who  do  not,  ib.  An  idea  may  be  enter- 
tained that  it  is  unnecessary  to  increase  the  stipend  of 
the  Professional  Professors,  as  they  have  additional  means 
of  increasing  their  income,  ib. 

Witness  gives  in  detail  the  circumstances  of  the  Profes- 
sional Chairs,  ib.  The  Chau-  of  Civil  Engineering  has  a 
salary  attached  to  it  of  £ 150,  ib.  The  gentleman  who  was 
first  appointed  to  it,  resigned  without  even  coming  to  the 
College,  having  ascertained  that  there  was  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  local  practice,  ib.  The  present  holder  of  it  was  in 
active  professional  employment  when  he  was  appointed ; 
when  he  accepted  it  he  found  all  avenues  to  professional  oc- 
cupation in  the  locality  closed  against  him,  ib.  Four  of  the 
Medical  Professors  in  the  College  have  each  a salary  of  £100 
a year,  ib.  It  formed  an  important  part  of  the  scheme  laid 
before  Parliament  by  the  original  projectors  of  the  Colleges 
that  there  should  be  a Medical  School  in  connexion  with 
each,  ib.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the  speeches  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  Sir  James  Graham,  ib.  A Medical  School  could 
not  exist  with  a smaller  number  of  Professors  than  there  is 
in  each  College,  ib.  In  the  Queen’s  Colleges  students  are 
educated  not  merely  for  the  Queen’s  University,  but  for 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons ; the  Medical  Schools  must,  there- 
fore, have  the  full  complement  of  Professors,  ib.  Several 
of  the  Medical  Professors  in  the  Colleges  came  from  a dis- 
tance, and  gave  up  professional  connexions  and  appoint- 
ments, ib.  They  have  found  their  new  field  of  practice 
limited  and  prc-occupied,  and  themselves  undor  the  disad- 
vantage of  requiring  time  to  form  new  connexions  and 
make  a reputation,  ib.  Witness  illustrates  the  case  of  those 
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Professors  by  detailing  his  own,  ib.  Witness  had;  devoted 
himself,  from  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career,  to 
the  branch  of  Medical  Science  he  represents  in  the  College, 
ib.  For  a scries  of  years  he  was  under  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy, 

' and  imbibed  almost  all  his  knowledge,  ib.  Witness  settled 
in  Dublin,  with  every  prospect  of  gaining  a considerable 
share  of  public  confidence  and  realizing  a very  sufficient 
competency,  ib.  Never  was  a candidate  for  his  Chair ; a 
proposition  came  to  him  from  the  Government  that  he 
should  take  it,  ib.  He  believed  the  present  arrangement 
temporary,  and  relied  on  the  Government  taking  an  early 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  Parliament  to  increase  the 
endowment  in  proportion  to  the  Professorships  afterwards 
added,  ib.  Is  now  in  a worse  position  than  he  would  have 
been  in,  if  he  had  remained  in  Dublin,  ib.  Nearly  all  the 
Medical  Professors  in  the  Colleges,  who  came  from  a dis- 
tance, are  in  the  same  position  as  witness,  ib.  Some  of  the 
Medical  Professors  were  established  in  their  present  loca- 
lities when  they  took  office,  ib.  Respecting  such,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Colleges  introduced  strangers  to 
compete  with  them,  and  that  their  professional  incomes 
have  been  diminished  to  the  extent  of  the  emoluments  of 
their  Chairs,  while  the  additional  labor  of  teaching  is 
thrown  upon  them,  ib.  The  Medical  Professors,  whose 
salary  is  but  £100,  presented  a Memorial  to  the  Senate 
before  the  general  movement  for  an  increase  of  salaries,  ib. 
The  Senate  declared  that  the  claims  of  such  Professors 
were  deserving  of  a favorable  consideration,  ib.  One 
Medical  Chair  m each  College  lias  a higher  salary  attached 
to  it ; the  duties  in  connexion  with  it  are  very  onerous 
and  require  close  attention,  they  occupy  the  whole  time  of 
the  Professor  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  ib.  An  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  Professors,  generally,  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial to  the  Professors,  and  of  permanent  utility  to  the 
Colleges,  ib. 

Doherty , Richard,  m.d. — Document  delivered  in  by  Professor 
Doherty,  being  a Memorandum  from  the  Irish  Office  as  to 
the  appropriation  of  a portion  of  the  Reproductive  Fund, 
Doc.  p.  342. 

Donegal  County. — Irish  very  much  spoken  in  this  county, 
O'Donovan , 364. 

Double  Course  of  Studies. 

1.  Opinions  adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a Double  Course 

of  Studies. 

2.  Opinions  in  favor  of  it. 

3.  Plans  of  Courses  to  be  established  by  the  side  of  the 

Existing  Course  for  the  A.B.  Degree. 

1 . Opinions  adverse  to  the  Establishment  of  a Double 

Course  of  Studies. 

The  establishment  of  two  concurrent  but  unequal  courses 
of  education  would  not  work,  Andrews,  45.  No  advantage 
would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a lower  education 
not  leading  to  a Degree,  by  the  side  of  the  higher  one, 
MacDouall , 257.  The  adoption  of  a double  course  of 
education,  by  the  Queen’s  Colleges  alone,  would  inevitably 
lower  them  in  public  opinion ; if  such  a course  were  adopted 
by  the  older  Universities  witness  sees  no  objection  to  its 
establishment  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Coolce,  884.  . The 
establishment  of  a middle  class  education  by  the  side  of 
the  higher  one  now  given  would  be  extremely  questionable 
in  its  results,  Henry , 1150. 

2.  Opinions  in  favor  of  it. 

Witness  concurred  in  a plan  to  enable  those  intended 
for  business  or  official  life  to  obtain  an  education  in  Ele- 
mentary Science  and  Modem  Languages,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Hancock  to  the  Queen’s  University,  M’-Cosh,  621.  A 
Course  of  education,  adapted  to  the  commercial  class, 
might  be  established  in  the  College  with  the  most  beneficial 
effect,  Leslie,  1588.  There  is  a large  class  to  whom  the 
establishment  in  the  College  of  an  English  or  Commercial 
Course  by  the  side  of  the  present  course  would  be  benefi- 
cial, Sir  R.  Kane,  2064.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  a Mercantile  Course  by  the  side  of  the 
present  high  one,  Lewis,  2546.  If  the  course  and  lectures 
connected  with  the  A.B.  were  well  fenced  in,  an  English 
Commercial  Course  might  be  established  for  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  take  a Degree,  Read,  2678.  There  should 
be  a course  in  the  College  better  adapted  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  middle  classes  than  the  present  course  for 
the  A.B.  Degree,  Berwick,  3529.  There  ought  to  be  by 
the  side  of  the  Degree  Course  a Practical  Course  co-ordi- 
nate with  it,  Nesbitt,  3785.  The  institution  of  a new 
course  for  a Diploma  of  Science  and  Modern  Literature 
is  desirable,  Allman,  3937;  Moffett,  4109;  Blood,  4145. 
Witness  recognises  the  desirableness  of  instituting  a School 
of  Science  and  Literature  in  the  College,  Stoney,  4005. 


Three  new  Courses  should  be  established,  to  be  recognised 
by  three  Diplomas,  Heron , 4263. 

3.  Plans  of  Courses  to  be  established  by  the  side  of 
the  Existing  Course  for  the  A.B.  Degree. 

Outline  of  a Commercial  Course,  to  be  established  by 
the  side  of  the  present  Course  for  the  A.B.  Degree,  Leslie, 
1597-1602.  Establishment  of  an  Industrial  School  in 
connexion  with  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  proposed  by 
Professor  Leslie;  curriculum  for  this  School  suggested, 
Doc.  p.  325, 326.  Proposed  course  for  a Diploma  of  Science 
and  Modern  Literature,  Allman,  3937-3944 ; Doc.  p.  329. 
Proposed  Course  for  a Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature, 
Stoney,  3979-4004 ; Doc.  p.  330.  Outline  of  a proposed 
course  for  a Diploma  of  Land  Agency,  Heron,  4263.  Out- 
line of  a proposed  course  for  a Diploma  of  Commerce,  ib. 
427 1 . The  same  for  a Diploma  of  Consular  and  Diplo- 
matic Agency,  ib.  4272,  4273. 

Down  County. — Irish  very  much  spoken  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  this  county,  O' Donovan,  364.  Great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Classical  Schools  in  this  county,  M}  Cosh,  638. 

Down  and  Connor,  The  Right  Rev.  Robert,  Lord 
Bishop  of,  a Visitor  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Witness  makes  some  observations  with  reference  to  the 
duties  and  office  of  Deans  of  Residences,  700.  Does  not 
desire  to  incorporate  the  religious  element  into  the  consti- 
tution of  the  College,  or  to  disturb  its  secular  basis,  ib. 

At  present  students  living  with  a parent,  guardian,  or 
relation,  are  exempted  from  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
Deans  of  Residences,  ib.  Every  Matriculated  student, 
under  the  age  of  twenty- one,  should  be  bound  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  the  Deans  of  Residences  unless  his  parents 
objected,  ib.  Deans  of  Residences  should  be  obliged  to 
give  regular  and  systematic  courses  of  lectures,  under  the 
heads  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which  they  belong,  ib. 
Deans  of  Residences  should  exercise  more  careful  and 
more  constant  supervision  over  the  students  in  the  Board- 
iug-houses,  ib.  The  Deans  of  Residences  in  every  College 
should  be  salaried  officers,  ib. 

Drawing  Master— Necessity  of  a provision  for  a Drawing 
Master  in  the  School  of  Engineering  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Galway,  Stoney,  4052 ; Blood,  4148. 

Dublin,  Archbishop  of— A.  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  that  framed  the 
system  of  groups  at  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of 
A.B.,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1982. 

Dublin  University. — Confers  very  few  Medical  Degrees 
Henry,  1 188.  Grants  Degrees  without  requiring  residence, 
Andrews,  123.  Has  adopted  the  educational  plan  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  to  a very  remarkable  degree,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
2159.  Has  borne  high  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
system  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  by  proceeding  in  the  same 
direction,  Henry,  1176.  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of 
M.B.  in  this  University,  required  to  have  their  Degree  of 
A.B.,  ib.  1188.  The  course  in  this  University  for  the 
Degree  of  M.D.  not  so  extensive  as  that  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  Carlile,  1289. 

Dufferin,  Lord— A.  patron  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  composed  of  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  Henry,  1274. 

Duggan,  Mr— A.  student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  appointed  Inspector  of  National  schools, 
Croker  King,  4197- 

Dun,  Sir  Patrick,  Hospital  of,  Dublin— Is  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  O'Connor,  3090.  Its  support  derived  from  public 
grants,  ib. 

E. 

East  India  Company— Names  of  some  of  the  students  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  who  have  obtained  situations  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  Service  by  Competitive  Examination, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  1690;  O'Connor,  3081, 3082, ; Croker  King, 
4197;  Heron,  4261.  Values  assigned  the  different  sub- 
jects at  the  Competitive  Examinations  for  the  Company’s 
"Service,  MCosh,  554.  Return  of  the  answering,  at  the 
East  India  Company’s  Civil  Service  Examinations  in 
1855,  1856,  and  1857,  Tables,,  pp.  384-5. 

“ Edinburgh  Essays."— This  work  referred  to,  Nesbitt,  3746. 

Edinburgh  University Number  of  students  in  Arts,  and  of 

B.A.  Degrees  taken  during  the  last  five  years  at  this  Uni- 
versity, Nesbitt,  3746.  Causes  of  the  small  number  of 
Degrees  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  students,  ib.  ty'gn 
character  of  the  Medical  Degree  of  this  University, 
Andrews,  118;  Dickie,  415.  The  Examination  for  the 
Degree  of  M.D.  may  be  broken  up  and  taken  by  the  can- 
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didates  at  different  times,  Dickie,  415.  The  Medical 
course  in  the  Edinburgh  University  not  so  extensive  as 
that  in  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  Carlile,  1289. 

Edinburgh,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  See  Surgeons,  Royal 
College  of,  Edinburgh. 

Education.  See  Intermediate  Schools.  Ireland. 

Elementary  Law,  Diploma  of — Course /prescribed  by  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  for  the  Diploma  of  Elemen- 
tary Law,  Doc.  p.  312.  The  course  extends  over  three 
years,  Leslie,  1509.  The  Diploma  may  be  taken  without 
a Degree  in  Arts,  ib.  1567.  Is  a new  sort  of  Degree,  and 
has  no  historical  or  social  status,  ib.,  1568.  Fee  payable 
to  the  University  for  this  Diploma,  Doc.  p.  314.  Table 
showing  the  number  of  students  obtaining  this  Diploma 
in  each  year,  from  1852,  distinguishing  the  Colleges, 
Tables,  pp.  370-1. 

Endowed  and  Royal  Schools — Observations  upon  the  small 
number  of  students  sent  by  the  Endowed  and  Royal 
Schools  in  Ulster  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  M Cosh, 
638.  Total  number  of  students  that  have  entered  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  from  the  Endowed  and  Royal 
Schools  in  Ulster,  ib. 

Endowments  of  the  Queen's  Colleges — The  annual  Endow- 
ment of  each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  as  fixed  by  the  Col- 
leges Act,  is  £7,000  a year,  Andrews,  136.  The  Govern- 
ment has  since  granted  the  sum  of  £1,600,  annually,  to  each 
College,  beginning  with  the  year  1854-1855,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
3306.  Before  the  Colleges  were  opened  a grant  of  £ 1 2,000 
was  made  to  the  three  Colleges  for  the  outfit  of  the 
Museums,  Libraries,  and  other  Departments,  ib. 

See  also  Presidents  of  the  Queen's  Colleges.  Professor- 
ships, 2.  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

Engineering.  See  Civil  Engineering,  School  of. 

England. — Observations  on  the  large  number  of  Intermediate 
schools  in  England,  M'Cosh,  638. 

England,  J.,  a.  m.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork. 

Witness  teaches  Mathematics  as  applied  to  Physics; 
Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Optics,  and  Astronomy  belong 
to  his  department,  2773,  2774.  The  instruction  in  the 
class  attended  by  all  the  students,  except  the  Law  students, 
is  conducted  almost  entirely  by  experiments,  the  Arts  and 
Engineering  students,  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
attend  the  class  of  Physics  treated  Mathematically,  2776, 
2777-  The  students  have  to  contend  with  great  difficulty, 
by  being  obliged  to  attend  lectures  on  such  a number  of 
subjects  in  the  Third  year,  2777.  Natural  Philosophy, 
though  put  down  as  one  subject,  is  in  reality  two,  com- 
prising Experimental  and  Mathematical  Physics,  2778. 
The  students  who  take  the  Science  course  in  witness’s 
department  have  practically  six  classes  to  attend  during 
the  Third  year,  ib.  Finds  great  practical  difficulty  in 
endeavouring  to  teach  Mathematical  Physics,  from  the 
number  of  subjects  to  be  attended,  ib.  The  students  who 
come  to  Natural  Philosophy  the  Third  year  have  all  to 
begin,  2779.  The  experimental  part  of  it  should  be  taught 
in  the  Second  year,  and  Mathematical  Physics  in  the  Third, 
2778.  Metaphysics  might  be  put  out  of  the  Third  year,  a 
knowledge  of  Experimental  or  Mathematical  Physics  is 
more  important  to  the  student,  2782.  Witness  approves 
of  the  classification  of  the  courses  proposed  by  Professor 
Read ; would  attach  to  these  courses  the  Degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  or  at  least  a Diploma,  2783,  2784.  Finds  it 
difficult  to  arrange  his  lecturesfor  theEngineering  students 
who  attend  him ; some  of  them  attend  Experimental 
Physics  and  Engineering  Physics,  ib.  Has  to  teach  both 
these  classes  simultaneously,  which  is  almost  impracticable, 
ib.  The  curriculum  is  now  so  loaded  with  subjects  that 
the  student  is  overburdened  and  cannot  gain  much,  2785. 
Suggests  as  a remedy  a grouping  of  the  subjects,  ib.  From 
the  crowding  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  the  knowledge 
attained  by  many  of  the  students  in  the  several  depart- 
ments is  valueless,  2789.  The  students  who  take  up  the 
Classical  course  seldom  know  any  thing  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, ib. 

Witness  has  not  received  the  least  obstruction  in  his 
department  from  the  disputes  in  the  College  ; has  always 
found  the  President  most  zealous  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties ; has  also  found  the  Vice-President,  on  every 
occasion,  most  zealous  and  courteous,  2791.  Was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Engineering  in  May,  1853,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  August,  1855, 2792. 

Stated  in  his  Report  to  the  President  that  some  incon- 
venience was  felt  from  the  dampness  of  the  walls  in  the 
Physical  Cabinet;  it  still  continues  in  a very  damp  state, 
so  much  so  that  some  of  the  apparatus  have  been  already 
injured,  3293.  His  predecessor  frequently  brought  the 


matter  before  the  Board  of  Works,  and  witness  himself 
pointed  out  the  damp  state  of  the  walls  to  a clerk  of  the 
Board,  3295, 3297. 

English  Law,  Professorship  of. — Number  of  lectures  delivered 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  during  the  Session,  by  the 
Professor  of  English  Law,  Molyneux,  1539.  See  also 
Law  School. 

English  Literature — See  History  awl  English  Literature, 
Professorship  of. 

Enniskillen  Royal  School. — Number  and  value  of  the  exhi- 
bitions attached  to  this  school,  M'Cosh,  638.  Has  sent 
four  students  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib. 

Esher  Agricultural  School Suggestion  that  the  interest 

of  a fund,  now  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  this  school, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a Lying-in  Hos- 
pital in  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
Doheity,  4225. 

Established  Church. — Observations  on  the  want  of  Theolo- 
gical instruction  for  those  students  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  who  arc  anxious  to  enter  the  Ministry  of  the 
Established  Church,  Reichel,  1439.  Number  of  students 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  Murphy,  741 . Numbers  of  students  of  the 
Established  Church  attending  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
in  each  year  since  1852-1853,  O'Leary,  3686.  See  also 
Religion  of  Students.  Theological  Instruction. 

Evening  Classes. — No  Evening  classes  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  open  to  the  public,  Andrews,  21.  Suggestion 
for  the  establishment  of  Evening  classes  for  young  men 
engaged  in  business  during  the  day,  MlCosh,  692.  Doc. 
p.  325. 

Examinations. 

1 . Collegiate  Examinations. 

2.  University  Examinations. 

] . Collegiate. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  in  Arts  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  is  judiciously  chosen,  Andrews,  54.  Sub- 
jects of  the  Arts  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1958,  1965,  1966.  In  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Berwick,  3457,  3458.  Is  pre- 
scribed by  the  College  Council,  Andrews,  204 ; Sir  R. 
Kane,  1955.  Originally  the  Matriculation  Examination 
was  made  the  same  in  the  three  Colleges,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1956.  The  elements  of  one  Modern  Language  should  be, 
if  possible,  introduced  into  the  Matriculation  Examination, 
Andrews,  54;  Frings,  338. 

The  Scholarship  Examinations  are  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  Session,  Scholarships  being  tenable  for 
only  one  year,  Andrews,  32.  Desirable  that  First  year 
Scholarship  Examinations  should  be  held  immediately  after 
Matriculation,  there  being  no  special  provision  for  poor 
students,  Andrews,  81  ; Berwick , 3460.  Suggestion  that 
the  Examination  for  Scholarships,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Third  year  be  done  away  with,  and  that  Second 
year  Scholarships  should  be  tenable  for  two  years,  Andrews , 
81  ; Henry,  1678.  Opinions  adverse  to  this  suggestion, 
Mac Douall,  235 ; Reichel, 275 ; M'Cosh, 535;  Sir  R. Kane, 
2002;  Berwick,  3464.  The  Examination  for  Senior  Scho- 
larships takes  place  after  the  A.B.  Degree  Examination, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  2015.  The  courses  for  the  Scholarship  Ex- 
aminations are  determined  by  the  College  Council,  ib.  1 672. 

The  Sessional  Examinations  take  place  at  the  close  of 
the  Session,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1674.  Are  held  by  individual 
Professors,  each  Professor  examining  his  own  class,  ib.  The 
amount  of  knowledge  required  at  these  Examinations  not 
very  great,  Andrews,  47.  The  Sessional  Examinations 
should  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  lectures  instead  of  at  the 
close  of  the  Session,  Stoney,  4008. 

The  students  are  exhausted  in  College  by  the  number  of 
Examinations,  Andrews,  33.  The  number  of  Examina- 
tions is  far  too  great,  and  the  Examinations  are,  at  the 
same  time,  exceedingly  strict,  Tail,  407.  The  students 
are  oppressed  with  Examinations,  Dickie,  41 8.  The  Ex- 
aminations are  too  numerous,  there  is  a strain  upon  the 
minds  of  the  students,  and  too  great  a demand  upon  their 
time,  Henry , 1101.  There  are  not  too  many  Examinations 
in  the  same  subject,  Mac  Douall,  235.  The  number  of 
Examinations  is  one  of  the  chief  excellencies  of  the  system 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  M.Cosh,  533.  Witness  is  not  in 
fivvor  of  a diminution  in  the  number  of  College  Examina- 
tions, Sir  R.  Kane,  2006.  A student  proceeding  to  Honors 
in  the  Queen’s  University  is  subjected  to  too  many  Exami- 
nations in  too  many  subjects,  but  there  are  not  too  many 
College  Examinations,  Ryall,  2492.  There  are  too  many 
Examinations  at  the  end  of  the  Session  in  too  many  sub- 
jects ; they  are  not  too  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  Session, 
Lewis,  2513. 

3 H 2 
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2.  University  Examinations. 

Are  held  in  September  each  year,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1679. 
Are  determined  and  arranged  by  the  Senate,  ib.  Very 
little  viva  voce  allowed  at  the  University  Examinations, 
Reichel,  277.  The  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Senate,  ib. 
2S6.  Each  Examiner  has  the  absolute  power  of  rejecting 
a candidate,  ib.  285.  The  Examiners  are  appointed  too 
short  a time  before  the  Examination,  O’Flyn,  3310;  Wall, 
3313.  The  Examiners  should  be  chosen  from  the  Profes- 
sors in  the  three  Colleges,  Jack,  2954.  The  Examinations, 
at  least  in  the  leading  departments,  should  be  conducted 
by  the  Professors  in  the  three  Colleges,  Allman,  3949 ; 
Stoneij, 4028-4044;  Moffett,  4111.  Injustice  of  the  present 
system  of  Examinations  at  the  Queen’s.  University  of 
awarding  Honors  only  to  the  two  best  men  in  each  branch, 
Doc.  p.  323.  Proposed  establishment  of  Triposes  at  the 
Examinations  for  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  Degrees,  ib.  Proposal 
of  holding  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  in  the 
Colleges,  Andrews,  81 ; Reichel,  276  ; Doc.  p. .323 ; Dickie, 
414.  The  Degree  Examination  might  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  candidate  allowed  to  take  one  part  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Third  year,  and  the  other  at  its  close, 
Dickie,  414.  Group  system  at  the  A.B.  Degree  Exami- 
nations, Andreios,  47.  Hardship  of  allowing  any  one  Ex- 
aminer to  reject  a candidate,  Nesbitt,  3749-3754.  Injustice 
of  holding  the  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Medicine  at  the 
same  time,  Wall,  3328. 

Examiners  in  the  Queen's  University.  Sec  Examinations,  2. 

-Exhibitions Observations  on  the  effects  of  the  exhibitions 

attached  to  the  Endowed  Schools  on  the  numbers  entering 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  JSf'Cosh,  638. 

Expenses  of  Students Total  amount  of  College  expenses 

in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  during  the  Undergraduate  course, 
Andrews,  194.  Scholars  obliged  to  pay  a little  more  than 
the  half  of  what  is  paid  by  other  students,  ib.  Estimate 
of  the  expense  of  board  and  lodging  in  Belfast,  during  two 
Terms  of  the  Session,  Henry,  1262.  The  same  in  Cork, 
Sir  R.  Kerne,  2134.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  residence 
throughout  the  Session  in  Galway,  Berwick,  2603. 

F. 

Faculties. 

1.  Present  Constitution  and  Pov:ers  of  Faculties. 

2.  Objections;  and  Modifications  Suggested. 

1 . Present  Constitution  and  Powers  of  Faculties. 

There  are  three  Faculties — the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medi- 
cine, and  Law ; the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  subdivided  into 
the  Literary  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  the 
Science  Division,  Doc.p.  301.  Humber  of  Professors  in 
each  Faculty  and  Division  of  Faculty,  ib. 

The  Literary  and  Science  Divisions  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  elect  each  a 
Dean  of  Faculty  annually,  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
Faculty,  and  to  represent  the  Faculty  orDivision  of  Faculty 
on  the  College  Council,  Doc.  p.  301.  The  Statutes  make 
the  approval  of  the  President  necessary  before  a meeting 
of  Faculty  can  be  summoned,  Doc.  p.  301.  Object  of  this 
provision,  Berwick,  3452.  No  resolution  of  Faculty  can 
come  into  operation  until  it  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
Council,  Henry,  1069. 

2.  Objections ; and  Modifications  Suggested. 

At  present  the  Faculties  have  not  the  free  right  of  deli- 
berative action  and  of  passing  binding  resolutions,  Read, 
2717.  The  number  of  Professors  in  the  different  Faculties 
is  extremely  unequal,  ib.  2720.  If  the  Dean  of  Faculty 
does  not  agree  with  the  other  members  of  his  Faculty,  the 
College  Council  has  no  means  of  forming  their  judgment 
but  by  hearing  the  views  of  the  Dean,  Mills,  3256.  The 
present  system  of  Faculty  meetings  has  not  worked  at  all 
well,  Stoney,  4048. 

The  Faculties  should  have  full  power  of  meeting,  dis- 
cussing, and  expressing  their  opinions  on  any  question 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  College,  Read,  27 1 7 ; Mills, 
3256.  The  Deans  of  Faculties  should  have,  the  power  of 
convening  meetings  of  their  respectiveFaculties,  and  should 
be  obliged  to  do  so  when  requested  by  a majority  of  their 
Faculty,  Mills,  3256.  The  power  of  refusing  consent  to 
a meeting  of  Faculty  should  not  be  vested  in  the  President, 
ib.  3258.  The  present  division  of  the  Arts  Faculty  should 
be  abolished,  the  Faculty  of  Law  should  be  absorbed  into 
that  of  Arts,  and  the  United  Faculty  thus  formed  should 
be  designated  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law,  Nesbitt,  3820; 
Allman,  3950 ; Stoney,  4045.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  should 
be  divided  into  three  co-ordinate  Sub-Faculties  : the  Fa- 
culties of  Literature,  Pure  and  Mechanical  Science,  and 
Natural  Science ; the  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Law 
should  be  left  as  they  are,  Melville,  4103,4104;  King, 


4830.  The  Dean  or  Chairman  of  each  Faculty  should 
have  two  votes  at  the  election  of  his  successor  to  prevent 
equality  of  votes,  O'Leary,  3724. 

The  Proceedings  of  Faculties  have,  on  many  occasions, 
been  overruled  by  the  Council,  Henry,  1 069.  Decision  of 
the  Visitors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  as  to  the  Facul- 
ties being  precluded  from  discussing  any  matter  not  entered 
on  the  Summons  of  meeting,  Read,  2722. 

See  also  College  Council. 

Fees — Provisions  in  the  Statutes  regulating  the  fees  payable 
by  students  on  behalf  of  the  College  and  to  the  several 
Professors,  Doc.  p.  306,  307.  Fees  formerly  paid  on  behalf 
of  the  College,  have  been  in  a great  measure  remitted, 
Andreios,  193.  Scholars  pay  only  half  fees,  ib.  174.  Re- 
turns showing  the  fees  payable  by  students  in  the  several 
Colleges,  Tables,  pp.  376-7.  The  fees  fixed  at  a very 
low  rate  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Allman,  4166.  Average 
of  the  fees  received  for  the  last  five  years  by  the  Profes- 
sors of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  MacDouall,  946. 
Table  showing  the  actual  and  average  annual  amount  of 
fees,  &c.,  received  by  the  several  Professors  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  since  the  Colleges  came  into  full  operation, 
Tables,  p.  382.  Fees  payable  to  the  Queen’s  University 
for  the  various  Degrees  and  Diplomas,  ib.  313. 

Ferguson,  John  Creery,  a.m.,  m.b..  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast Analysis 

of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  twenty-seven  students  attending  his  lectures 
this  Session,  1371.  Thinks  the  falling  off  in  his  class  is 
only  what  may  be  expected,  the  numbers  in  the  Medical 
classes  fluctuate  from  a variety  of  causes,  1373.  The  Pro- 
fessorship of  Medical  Jurisprudence  could  not  be  combined 
in  his  own  case  with  that  of  Medicine,  1374.  Never  heard 
of  such  a combination,  1375.  The  number  of  Professors 
allotted  to  the  Medical  Faculty  is  not  more  than  is  required, 
1 37 6.  An  additional  Professorship,  that  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine,  is  very  much  wanted,  ib.  There  are  Professor- 
ships of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  Universities  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  1377.  A course  in  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  is  now  given  by  Dr.  Mumey,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  College  Council,  for  those  students  who  intend 
to  take  their  Degree  at  Edinburgh,  1378. 

The  present  Matriculation  Examination,  required  of  Me- 
dical students,  should  be  lightened,  1381 . Witness  would 
not  remit  Greek  altogether  from  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation, ib.  The  New  Testament  in  Greek  would  afford  a 
sufficiently  high  test  of  the  Medical  student’s  knowledge  at 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  ib.  A literary  test  should  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  theDegree  inMedicine, 
at  some  period  of  their  course,  ib.  The  course  prescribed  by 
the  University  for  the  student,  previous  to  his  Degree  in 
Medicine,  is  not  too  severe,  1384.  The  majority  of  students 
who  commence  the  course  of  Medicine  under  him,  pursue 
their  studies  to  the  close  of  the  Third  year,  1386.  The 
students  break  off  at  the  close  of  the  Third  year  and  take 
their  Degree  elsewhere,  ib.  Modern  Languages  are  quite 
indispensable  for  a Medical  student;  is  not  prepared  to  say 
that  Natural  Philosophy  is  necessary,  1 388.  Concurs  in 
Dr.  Carlile’s  statement,  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  not 
giving  a complete  course  of  lectures  within  the  walls  of  the 
College,  1389.  The  opportunities  as  to  Hospitals  afforded 
by  Belfast  are  quite  sufficient  for  conducting  the  education 
of  a Medical  student  and  qualifying  him  for  the  M.D. 
Degree,  1390.  The  opportunities  for  instruction  which 
the  Medical  students  now  have  would  be  greatly  increased 
if  they  had  the  right  of  entering  the  Workhouse  Hospital, 
1391.  At  present  it  is  not  competent  for  any  of  the  Medi- 
cal Professors  in  the  College  to  give  Clinical  instruction  in 
the  Workhouse  Hospital,  1395.  The  Professors  of  Surgery 
and  Medicine  should  have  the  right  to  enter  the  Workhouse 
Hospital  for  the  puipose  of  giving  Clinical  instruction 
during  the  Session,  1 398.  Witness  gives  Clinical  lectures 
in  the  General  Hospital,  not  as  Professor  in  the  College, 
but  as  Physician  of  the  Hospital,  1401.  No  provision 
whatever  is  made  for  the  Medical  teachers  of  the  College 
giving  Clinical  lectures  in  their  own  right  anywhere,  1405. 
The  opportunities  which  the  student  has  in  Belfast,  of  ac- 
quiring a knowledge  of  Medicine  are  sufficient,  1410.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  obtain,  by  legislative  enactment,  the 
right  to  enter  the  Workhouse  Hospital  for  the  Medical 
Professors  of  the  College,  141 7-  Opposition  was  offered  to 
the  attempt;  witness  believes  that  theopposition  has  greatly 
modified  since,  1418,  1419.  There  is  no  necessity  for  le- 
gislative enactment  to  enforce  the  right  of  entrance  to  the 
Workhouse  Hospital,  so  long  as  access  is  permitted,  1420. 

The  Scholars  attending  witness’s  class  pay  him  only  half 
fees,  142.5,  1426.  The  fees  paid  by  them  are  the  fees  pre- 
scribed in  the  Statutes,  1427.  Took  his  situation  with 
the  knowledge  that  Scholars  paid  only  half  fees,  1429. 
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Fitzgerald,  Edward  M.,  Es«.,  Bursar  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Cork. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  proposes  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  the 
last  annual  account  furnished  to  the  Audit  Office,  and 
Bank  certificates  of  money  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the 
College  up  to  31st  March,  1856,  3921. 

Fleming,  Alexander,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Witness  suggests  a number  of  changes  in  the  Ordinances 
of  the  Queen’s  University,  regulating  the  course  for  the 
Degree  of  M.D.,  3137-  English  Composition  and  French 
should  be  added  to  the  subjects  of  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  French  should 
be  removed  from  the  course  for  M.D.,  ib.  This  would 
allow  the  student  to  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  his 
professional  studies,  ib.  The  education  of  a Medical  stu- 
dent is  of  two  kinds,  preliminary  and  professional,  ib.  The 
preliminary  or  general  education  should  be  completed 
before  his  professional  studies  have  begun,  ib.  Placing 
French  in  the  subjects  for  the  Matriculation  Examination 
would  have  an  influence  in  deterring  students  from  the 
College,  3 1 40.  The  advantage,  however,  in  one  respect, 
woulfficompensate  for  this  loss,  3141.  A course  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  during  six  months,  at  least  three  lectures  each 
week,  should  be  added  to  the  Medical  course  of  the  First 
Period,  ib.  At  present  a Medical  student  during  the  First 
Period  of  study  has  to  attend  Anatomy  and  Physiology  for 
six  months,  ib.  Instead  of  six  months’  attendance  during 
this  period  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  attendance  during 
twelve  months  should  be  required,  ib.  The  student  should 
be  examined  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  First 
Examination  at  the  University,  and  not  examined  again  at 
the  Final  Examination,  ib.  This  plan  would  enable  the 
student  to  devote  all  his  energies  to  the  practical  and  the 
more  difficult  subjects  of  the  Second  Period,  ib.  Attend- 
ance on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  should  be  omitted  from 
the  courses  of  the  Second  Period,  the  twelve  months’  at- 
tendance during  the  First  Period  being  sufficient,  ib.  Can- 
didates for  Medical  Degrees  are  required  by  the  Queen’s 
University  to  have  attended,  during  the  First  Period,  a 
Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital  containing  at  least  sixty  beds, 
ib.  The  number  of  beds,  or  rather  patients,  should  be  fixed 
at  eighty,  ib.  Eighty  beds  is  the  minimum,  number  recog- 
nised by  the  Colleges,  Universities,  and  Public  Services  of 
the  Kingdom,  3142.  The  character  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity has  been  injured  by  acceptance  of  a smaller  number, 
ib.  lu  every  Hospital  recognised  by  the  Senate,  there 
should  be  given  every  week,  for  nine  months  in  the  year, 
at  least  two  lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery,  and  two  on  Cli- 
nical Medicine,  ib.  The  Collegiate  rules  regulating  the 
attendance  on  the  Medical  classes  should  apply  to  Hospital 
attendance,  and  attendance  on  Clinical  instruction,  ib. 

The  sixth  Ordinance  requires  the  student,  during  the 
Second  Period,  to  have  attended  “ Practical  Midwifery  at 
a recognised  Midwifery  Hospital,  with  the  Clinical  lectures 
therein  delivered  for  a period  of  three  months,"  3144. 
Witness  proposes  to  specify  the  minimum  number  of  Clini- 
cal lectures  by  adding  after  the  word  “ delivered”  the  words 
“ at  least  one  each  week,”  ib.  A course  of  three  months 
on  Clinical  Surgery,  with  at  least  two  lectures  a week,  and 
' a course  of  nine  months  on  Clinical  Medicine,  with  at  least 
two  lectures  a week  should  be  required,  ib.  The  lectures 
on  Clinical  Surgery  and  on  Clinical  Medicine  should  not 
be  attended  at  the  same  time,  ib.  This  regulation  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  students  from  crowding  into  one  por- 
tion of  his  Hospital  course  the  lectures  on  Clinical  Surgery 
and  Clinical  Medicine,  ib.  The  seventh  Ordinance  states 
that  the  first  University  Medical  Examination  comprises 
the  subjects  of  the  First  Period  of  Study,  ib.  Clinical 
Surgery  is  not  examined  in  at  tlieFirst  Examination,  though 
one  of  the  subjects  of  the  First  Period,  ib.  This  should 
be  stated  clearly  to  prevent  lerstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  ib.  For  the  ninth  Ordinance  witness 
would  substitute  another,  determining  at  what  ages  stu- 
dents should  present  themselves  at  the  University  Medical 
Examinations,  ib.  No  student  should  be  admitted  to  the 
FirstExamination  under  nineteen,  nor  to  the  Second  under 
twenty-one,  ib.  At  present  the  Ordinances  contain  no 
restriction  as  to  age,  ib.  It  would  injure  the  University 
to  make  Doctors  of  a younger  age  than  twenty-one,  ib. 
There  arc  no  Licensing  Bodies,  so  far  as  witness  knows, 
that  do  not  require  the  Candidate  to  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  3 1 45,  3 1 4 6. 

The  tenth  Ordinance  regulates  the  manner  in  which  the 
University  Examinations  are  to  be  conducted,  ib.  Wit- 
ness would  alter  this  Ordinance  so  as  to  make  the  Exami- 
nation more  practical,  ib.  At  present  a student  may  pass 
a most  distinguished  Examination,  and  yet  be  thoroughly 
unqualified  to  detect  and  treat  disease,  ib.  The  prac- 


tical system  of  Examination  is  in  force  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity, and  is  adopted  by  the  Examiners  for  Medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  3150. 
It  is  not  in  force  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
3151.  In  the  London  University  when  a student  is 
examined  in  Anatomy,  he  performs  a dissection  in  the 
presence  of  an  Exainmer,  3152.  He  must  also  examine 
a patient,  make  a diagnosis  of  the  disease,  and  describe  the 
symptoms,  ib.  In  1851,  witness  earnestly  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  a practical  Examination  on  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  ib.  A year  or  two  later  the  London 
University  made  their  Examination  in  Surgery,  Medicine, 
and  Midwifery,  clinical  and  practical,  ib.  This  reform  has 
contributed  materially  to  enhance  the  value  of  its  Degree,  ib. 

At  present  Scholars  in  the  Medical  Faculty  are  required 
by  the  College  to  attend  Anatomy  and  Physiology  the- 
First  and  Second  years,  ib.  They  are  also  required  to  take 
it  by  the  University  Ordinance,  either  in  the  Third  or 
Fourth  year,  ib.  It  was  never  intended  that  Scholars 
should  take  these  courses  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  ib. 
The  Scholarship  curriculum  should  be  brought  into  accord- 
ance with  that  for  the  Degree,  and  the  Scholarship  cur- 
ricula, in  the  three  Colleges,  should  be  uniform,  ib.  The 
Second  and  Third  year  Scholarships,  and  the  Senior  Scho- 
larships in  Medicine,  should  be  competed  for  by  students 
of  the  three  Colleges,  ib.  At  present  they  fail  to  elicit 
emulation  and  exact  progress,  ib.  Each  of  the  Medical 
Professors  in  the  Colleges  might  prepare  questions,  which 
should  be  submitted  to  the  students  in  the  different  Col- 
leges, 3154.  The  adjudication  should  be  left  to  one  Pro- 
fessor, to  be  chosen  from  the  Colleges  in  rotation,  ib.  At 
present  a Professor  from  one  of  the  Colleges  examines  at 
the  University  the  students  of  all  the  Colleges,  3155.  If 
the  value  of  the  Senior  Scholarship  were  increased,  so  as 
to  attach  the  holder  for  five  years  to  the  College,  it  would 
be  of  great  service  to  the  Medical  School,  ib.  This  Senior 
Scholar  should  reside  in  the  College  and  have  special  charge- 
of  the  younger  students,  ib.  A similar  system  works  well 
in  King's  College,  London,  ib. 

The  Clinical  instruction  in  Cork  is  so  uncertain  and  de- 
fective that  many  students  leave  theCollege  on  this  account, 
ib.  The  Hospitals  are  inconveniently  situated,  and  the 
attendance  of  the  Medical  Officer  irregular,  3156.  It  is  a 
serious  evil  that  the  Professors  of  Medicine  and  Materia 
Medica  have  no  share  in  the  bed-side  education  of  the 
student,  3157-  The  Professor  of  Anatomy  is  so  much  occu- 
pied in  the  College  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  be 
an  efficient  Clinical  instructor,  3159.  The  question  of 
the  Hospitals,  in  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  was 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  Government  last  year, 
ib.  A Bill  was  introduced  last  Session  into  Parliament, 
to  remedy  the  defects  complained  of,  by  opening  the 
Workhouse  Hospitals  to  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
ib.  This  bill  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  ib. 

Class  Certificates  should  not  be  recognised  by  the  Uni- 
versity, unless  they  showed  that  the  student  had  passed  his 
Sessional  Examination  as  well  as  complied  with  the  rules 
of  attendance,  ib.  At  present  the  fact  of  a student’s  not 
passing  his  Sessional  Examination  does  not  deprive  him  of 
his  Certificate  of  attendance,  3160.  This  rule  has  been 
adopted  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  most  other 
Medical  Schools,  316.  The  rules  regulating  the  attend- 
ance of  students  and  the  granting  of  Certificates  for  at- 
tendance, should  be  made  by  the  University  to  secure 
uniformity  in  the  three  Colleges,  3162.  For  the  efficient 
working  of  the  Medical  School  there  should  be  two  Sessions 
in  the  year,  a Winter  and  a Summer  Session,  ib.  At  pre- 
sent the  Medical  Session  is  only  of  six  months’  duration, 

3 1 63.  Additional  lectures  should  be  given  in  the  Summer 
Session,  ib.  The  course  of  Botany,  with  Herborizations, 
can  be  conducted  with  success  only  in  the  Summer  Sessions, 
ib.  For  the  practical  part  of  the  Degree  Examinations 
the  Candidates  should  be  taken  to  the  wards  of  an  Hospital, 

3164.  The  practical  part  of  the  Degree  Examination 
should  not  be  conducted  in  the  Colleges,  it  must  be  con- 
ducted in  Dublin,  3169.  If  Certificates  of  Clinical  at- 
tendance be  accepted,  in  place  of  a practical  Examination, 
there  will  be  no  •means  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the 
Candidates  in  practical  knowledge,  3171. 

Witness  has  met  with  no  difficulty  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  in  the  College, 
3172.  Has  received  much  kindness,  valuable  advice,  and 
co-operation  from  the  President;  is  also  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  Vice-President,  ib. 

Fleming,  Alexander,  m.d — Document  delivered  in  by  Pro- 
fessor Fleming,  being,  a Letter  from  the  Presidents  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  relative  to  the  defects  of  the  Hospital 
Instruction  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  339. 

Foreign  Universities — Observations  upon  the  University 
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system  in  France  and  Germany,  Bensbach,  3865.  State- 
ment explanatory  of  the  German  Gymnasium  and  Univer- 
sity system,  Doc.  p.  322. 

France. — Condition  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory  by  tbe  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  of  Education  in  France,  Andrews,  123.  Obser- 
vations on  the  system  of  education  in  the  Lyceums  and 
Universities  in  France,  Bensbach,  3865. 

Fremantle,  Sir  Thomas — Communications  between  Sir 
Thomas  Fremantle  and  Sir  Eobert  Kane,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  latter  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  Sir  II.  Kane,  1731. 

French  Language.  See  Modem  Languages,  Professorship 

of 

Feinc.s,  Matthias  Joseph,  ph.  d.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast — Analysis  of  his 
Evidence : 

Witness  finds  it  difficult  to  make  the  students  work  their 
way  in  Modern  Languages,  on  account  of  their  deficiency 
at  entrance,  338.  One  Session  only  is  devoted  to  Modem 
Languages,  ib.  One  Modern  Language  should  be  included 
in  the  Matriculation  Examination,  ib.  Students  may  select 
for  their  study  either  French  or  German,  341.  One  of 
these  is  compulsory,  ib.  The  students  generally  select 
French,  342.  Those  who  select  German,  take  French 
also,  ib.  The  whole  number  of  students  attending  his 
lectures  is  fifty-eight,  345.  Has  not  more  than  three  or 
four  Non-Matriculated  students,  ib.  _ The  young  men  of 
Belfast  prefer  going  to  the  Academical  Institution,  348. 
They  are  received  there  at  a much  earlier  age,  and  sooner 
set  free  for  business,  349-352.  There  are  several  teachers 
of  the  French  Language  in  Belfast,  354.  A taste  for 
German  has  grown  up  gradually,  355.  Witness  is  a Gra- 
duate of  the  University  of  Berlin,  357- 

Frings , Matthias  Joseph,  ph.d. — Document  delivered  in  by 
Professor  Frings,  being,  a Statement  explanatory  of  the 
German  Gymnasium  and  University  system,  Doc.  p.  322. 

Furniture. — What  furniture  necessary  for  the  proposed  Hall 
of  Residence  in  Galwa y,  Berwick,  3679  ; Doc.  p.  321. 

G. 

Galway  Institution,  The  Royal. — Details  as  to  the  connexion 
between  this  Institution  and  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  Bensbach,  4315. 

Galway,  The  Queen' s College — Founded  in  1845,  Doc.  p.  299. 
Openedin  1849,  Bervnck,  3339.  There  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  every  year  except  in  the  Second 
year,  ib.  3385.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  students 
has,  from  the  commencement,  been  greater  than  the  number 
of  all  other  religious  persuasions  put  together,  ib.  3388. 
Proportion  of  Candidates  rejected  at  entrance,  ib.  3483. 
The  Professors  do  not  reside  in  the  College ; residences 
within  the  College  are  provided  for  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  ib.  3513,  3514.  Number  of  students  from  the 
College  who  took  their  Degree  last  year,  ib.  25 32.  But 
few  students  take  their  Degree  in  Arts,  ib.  3552.  Reasons 
of  this,  ib.  3522 ; Allman , 3925.  There  are  Deans  of  Re- 
sidences for  all  denominations  of  students  except  Roman 
Catholics,  Berwick , 3380.  Considering  the  population  and 
circumstances  of  Connaught,  the  progress  and  present 
status  of  the  College  are  very  satisfactory,  ib.  3580.  Esti- 
mate of  the  expense  to  a student  of  residing  a Session  in 
Galway,  ib.  3603.  Number  of  Scholarships  in  the  College, 
ib.  3681.  Number  of  students  at  present  in  the  College, 
ib.  The  students  have  a particular  aptitude  for  Mathe- 
matical studies,  they  come  well  prepared  in  Mathematics 
at  entrance,  Allman,  3959.  Students  are  badly  prepared 
at  entrance  in  Classics,  Berwick,  3482.  Are  extremely 
deficient  in  English  at  entrance,  Nesbitt,  3766.  Badly 
prepared  in  the  Modern  Languages,  Bensbach,  3861.  The 
mode  of  teaching  adopted  in  the  College  is  Professorial  and 
Tutorial,  Berwick,  3361.  What  amount  of  attendance  of 
lectures  is  required  to  keep  a Term  in  the  Arts  department, 
ib.  3382.  Names  of  some  of  the  students  who  have  subse- 
quently distinguished  themselves,  Croker  King,  4197.  The 
students,  generally,  are  from  the  middle  classes,  some  are 
from  the  higher  classes,  Berwick,  3356.  Tables  showing 
the  numbers,  &c.,  of  students  attending  the  College,  Tables , 
pp.  364—375. 

See  also  Agriculture,-  School  of.  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
Degree  of.  Civil  Engineering,  School  of.  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences. Discipline.  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Degree  of  . Hospi- 
tal Instruction.  Income  and  Expenditure.  Law  School. 
Medical  School.  Medicine , Faculty  of.  Professorships. 
Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  Scholarships.  Students. 

Galway,  Town  o/— Sends  very  few  students  to  the  Queen’s 
College,  but  still  as  many  in  proportion  to  its  population, 


as  the  other  places  in  which  the  Colleges  are  situated, 
Berwick,  3383.  Population  about  20,000,  ib.  3384.  There 
are  only  seventy-nine  persons  attending  Classical  schools 
in  the  town,  ib.  3492.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  residing 
a Session  in  Galway,  ib.  3604. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. — 
Number  of  students  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly 
attending  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Cooke,  831.  The 
students  sent  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  by  the  General 
Assembly  constitute  a large  majority  of  all  the  students, 
Wilson,  887.  The  General  Assembly  approve  highly  of 
the  extensive  course  pursued  in  the  College,  ib.  Are 
anxious  that  their  students  should  be  educated  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  ib.  Great  decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  Candidates  for  the  Ministry,  ib.  1368. 

General  Assembly's  College,  Belfast Is  exclusively  for 

Students  in  Divinity,  31  Cosh,  649.  Most  of  the  students 
in  the  General  Assembly’s  College  have  passed  through 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  Number  of  students 
entering  the  Theological  classes  has,  of  late  years,  been 
decreasing,  Cooke,  865.  Students  proposing  to  enter  this 
College  must  produce  a Degree  in  Arts,  or  a General  Cer- 
tificate from  the  Examination  Board  of  General  Assembly, 
Wilson,  888. 

General  Hospital,  Belfast. — Contains  about  two  hundred 
beds,  Carlile,  1 302.  An  average  of  a hundred  beds  can 
be  counted  on,  ib.  1315.  Eighty  operations  performed  in  it 
last  year,  seventeen  of  which  were  capital,  ib.  1 323.  Sup- 
plies a large  number  of  cases  of  accidents  which  happen 
in  manufacturing  districts,  and  which  arc  not  seen  in  any 
of  the  Dublin  Hospitals,  ib.  Is  supported  altogether  by 
voluntary  contributions,#.  1313.  Affords  ample  means 
for  acquiring  Surgical  information  and  also  Medical  in- 
formation, as  amply  as  any  of  the  recognised  Dublin  Hos- 
pitals, ib.  1326.  Its  staff  consists  of  four  Physicians  and 
four  Surgeons,  who  give,  throughout  the  Session,  Clinical 
instruction  in  their  respective  departments,  Ferguson,  1402. 
Is  quite  equal  in  the  number,  and  perhaps  superior  in  the 
class  of  cases  that  present  themselves,  to  many  of  the  re- 
cognised Dublin  Hospitals,  ib.  1390. 

Geology.  See  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Professorship  of. 

Geometny.  See  Mathematics,  Professorship  of. 

German  Language.  See  Modem  Languages,  Professorship 

of 

Germany Observations  on  the  Gymnasia  and  Universities 

of  Germany,  M Cosh,  638;  Bensbach,  3865.  Statement 
explanatory  of  the  German  Gymnasium,  and  University 
System,  Doc.  p.  322. 

Glasgow  University Young  men  in  Glasgow  attend  lectures 

in  the  College  for  one  or  two  years  as  a sort  of  termination 
to  their  school  education,  Andrews,  41 . Power  of  electing 
the  Lord  Rector  considered  by  the  students  a valuable 
social  privilege,  Scott  Porter,  1432. 

Godwin,  John,  c.e.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 
Witness  has  seventeen  students  this  year,  703.  The 
increasing  demand  for  Civil  Engineers  is  probably  the 
' cause  of  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  his  students, 
704.  A wide  field  is  opening  for  Civil  Engineers  in  America, 
Russia,  and  other  countries,  705.  The  demand  for  them 
in  England  is  not  greater  than  it  was  some  years  ago, 
ib.  Students,  when  they  first  come  to  witness,  are  rather 
young,  706.  Gives  practical  instruction  in  Surveying,  &c., 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  Engineering  Architecture, 
707.  His  private  practice  enables  lnm  to  give  the  students, 
in  his  own  office,  further  information  than  he  gives  in  his 
lectures,  708.  The  regulations  of  the  Queen’s  University 
for  the  Diploma  in  Civil  Engineering  are  just  what  they 
ought  to  be,  709.  Has  several  students  preparing  to  take 
out  their  Diploma,  710.  Has  had  none  who  have  taken 
it,  ib.  The  Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  from  the  Queen’s 
University  would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  young 
men  in  their  profession,  712.  The  fact  that  witness  is  a 
practising  Engineer  has  a tendency  to  increase  his  class, 
713.  As  such,  is  better  able  to  show  his  students  the 
radical  operations  of  Engineering,  714.  As  the  students 
ave  afterwards  to  undergo  an  apprenticeship,  the  want  of 
practical  instruction  in  the  College  would  not  be  of  great 
consequence,  715.  Students  may  serve  the  apprenticeship 
required  for  the  Diploma  with  any  recognised  Engineer, 
717.  There  is  a Matriculation  Examination  at  entrance 
into  his  department,  7 1 9.  Students  at  it  are  examined  in 
Mathematics  and  English,  720.  Young  men  who  had  the 
Diploma  of  Civil  Engineering  from  theQucen’sUniversity, 
would  be  employed  by  Public  Bodies,  and  would  be  certain 
of  business  abroad,  721.  The  course  of  Civil  Engineering 
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was  established  at  the  opening  of  the  College,  722.  Wit- 
ness accompanies  his  students  to  the  ground  in  order  to 
make  surveys,  724.  Is  Engineer  to  the  Ulster  Railway, 
725.  Takes  his  students  among  the  locomotives,  and  ex- 
plains them  different  parts  and  operations,  726.  One  of 
his  present  assistants  was  formerly  an  Engineering  student 
in  the  College,  727- 

Gordon,  Alexander,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery  in  the  Queer's  College , Belfast. — Analysis  of  his 
Evidence : 

The  Workhouse  Hospital  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
Medical  school  in  the  College,  1 484.  There  were,  on  the 
3rd  March,  1857,  in  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  and  in  the 
Workhouse  Infirmary,  five  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases, 
ih.  There  is  also  a Children’s  Hospital  in  the  Workhouse, 
ib.  Very  few  of  the  large  metropolitan  Hospitals  afford 
the  same  facilities  as  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  ib.  Wit- 
ness carefully  considered  the  Bill  for  opening  the  Work- 
house Hospital  to  the  Medical  students  of  the  College,  and 
looked  upon  it  as  required,  ib.  Would  not  approve  of  the 
College  recognising  and  adopting  the  Clinical  instruction 
given°  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  such 
officer  not  being  under  the  control  of  the  College,  ib.  A 
certain  number  of  Medical  and  Surgical  wards  in  the  Hos- 
pital should  be  set  apart  for  Clinical  instruction,  the 
College  Council  to  have  the  election  to  these  wards,  ib. 
The  Professors  nominated  by  the  College  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the.  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  and 
both,  in  conjunction,  deliver  a course  of  Clinical  instruction, 
1484,  14S5.  The  Medical  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
College  practise  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  1487.  The  Sur- 
gical Diploma  is  more  valuable  than  the  Medical  Degree, 
because  more  generally  required,  1488, 1489.  The  Medical 
Degree  is  not  necessary  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  1490. 

Graduates. — Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  have  no 
connexion  with  the  University,  nor  with  the  College  at 
which  they  have  studied,  il PCosh,  638.  Suggestion  for  a 
representation  of  the  Graduates  on  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University,  ib. ; Robb,  912;  Sir  R.  Kane , 2140; 
Bencick,  3367  ; O'Flyn,  3309.  Suggestion  that  the  Gra- 
duates should  have  the  power  of  electing  a member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  College  in  which  they  were  edu- 
cated, M'  Cosh,  638;  Robb.  912.  Suggestion  that  the 
Graduates  should  have  the  privilege  of  electing  a Parlia- 
mentary Representative,  Scott  Porter,  1432  ; Wall,  3328 ; 
Robb,  914  ; O'Flyn,  3328.  That  the  Graduates  should  be 
represented  on  the  College  Council,  Robb,  9 1 2.  Graduates 
of  the  Queen’s  University  enabled  to  be  called  to  the  Bar, 
or  to  enter  the  profession  of  Attorney,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  they  otherwise  could,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1683.  Deputa- 
tions from  Graduates  educated  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
Belfast  and  Cork,  to  present  Memorials  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, Robb,  911 ; O'Flyn,  3309. 

See  also  Degrees. 

Graham,  Sir  James Quotations  from  a speech  of  Sir  J ames 

Graham,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Colleges  Bill,  Reichel, 
946  ; Henry,  1201.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Board 
of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Sir-  James  Graham,  Henry,  1203. 

Grand  Juries— Resolutions  of  the  Grand  Juries  of  the 
County  and  Town  of  Galway,  in  favor  of  the  appropriation 
of  a certain  sum  of  money  to  the  building  of  a Lying-in 
Hospital,  Doherty,  4223. 

Grant See  Parliamentary  Grant. 

Grech  Language,  Professorship  of. — Students  of  the  First 
year  are  obliged  to  attend  Greek,  an  option  between  Greek 
and  Mathematics  allowed  Second  year  students,  MacDovall, 
202.  Number  of  students  attending  the  Greek  class  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  200.  In  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  Nesbitt,  3740.  Amount  of  attainment  in  Greek 
required  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  Mac  Douall,  209.  In  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  Ryall,  2416-2420.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
Nesbitt,  3737-3740.  A Degree  which  did  not  attest  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  would  not  be  valued  by  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  MCosh,  532;  Coolie,  862;  Wilson,  902. 

' The  Professorship  of  Greek  could  not  be  combined  with 
that  of  Latin,  Henry,  1023. 

Griffith,  Dr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Worhs.— Opinion  of 
Dr.  Griffith  as  to  the  necessity  of  practical  training  for 
Engineering  students,  referred  to,  Stoney,  4024-4027 ; 
Blood,  4145.  A Member  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  that  drew  up  the  group 
system  at  the  Examination  for  the  Degree  ot  A.B.,  Sir  11. 
Kane,  1982. 

Gymnasia.  See  Germany. 


H. 

Halls  of  Residence. — A general  Hall  for  the  boarding  and 
lodging  of  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  College  not  re- 
quired in  Belfast,  Henry,  1267-1272.  The  expense  of 
living  is  greater  in  Cork  than  in  Belfast,  Lewis , 2525. 
The  establishment  of  residences,  where  students  of  a re- 
spectable rank  could  be  boarded  and  lodged,  is  of  most 
essential  importance  towards  the  further  success  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1723.  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
on  Residental  Halls,  Doc.  p.  317.  The  want  of  Halls  of 
Residence  has  proved  a great  obstruction  to  the  progress 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  and  ever  will  until  sup- 
plied, Berwick,  3363.  Observations  on  the  discomfort 
and  expenses  of  the  existing  Boarding-houses  in  Galway, 
ib.  3603;  Moffett,  4110;  Heron,  4277;  Treanur,  4289: 
Adair,  4301.  Estimate  of  the  expense  of  a Hall  of  Resi- 
dence for  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
Doc.  p.  321. 

Hancock,  Dr.,  late  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political 
Economy  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. — Suggestion  of 
Dr.  Hancock,  for  the  establishment  of  a course  of  educa- 
tion suitable  for  persons  intended  for  business,  or  official 
life,  referred  to,  M'Cosh,  621. 

Harkness,  Robert,  f.r.s.l.  & e.,  f.g.s.,  Professor  of  Mi- 
neralogy and  Geology,  and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  at  present  thirty-two  students  in  his  class, 
2883.  Appointed  Professor  in  April,  1853,  2884.  The 
number  of  students  this  year  is  considerably  larger  than 
in  any  since  his  appointment,  2885.  This  increase  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  general  success  of  the  Engineering 
department,  and  the  greater  wish  for  information  which 
can  be  used  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  2886. 
Lectures  his  class  three  times  a- week  during  three  Terms, 
2887-  At  times  takes  liis  students  out  once  a-week,  for 
instruction  in  practical  Geology,  ih.  The  College  Mu- 
seum affords  ample  means  for  the  illustration  of  the 
lectures  in  his  department ; there  is  a very  good  collection 
of  minerals,  ib.  His  department  forms  part  of  the  studies 
of  the  Fourth  year ; does  not  form  a part  of  the  Under- 
graduate course,  2889,  2890. 

The  body  corporate  of  the  College  consists  of  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  the  Professors,  2891. 
This  Body  does  not  possess  the  authority  which  the 
Colleges  Act  contemplated  it  should  possess,  ib.  The 
present  constitution  of  the  College,  as  framed  by  the  Sta- 
tutes, is  calculated  to  injure  the  College,  ib.  It  draws  too 
broad  a line  of  demarcation  between  the  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Professors,  ib.  As  long  as  this  conti- 
nues the  Professors  will  not  remain,  if  they  have  an  op- 
portunity of  going  elsewhere,  ib.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  as  they  at 
present  exist,  2892.  All  the  duties  of  these  offices  could 
be  discharged  by  an  individual  holding  a Professorship, 
without  at  all  interfering  with  his  Professorial  duties,  ib. 
This  individual,  for  the  performance  of  the  Presidential 
duties,  might  receive,  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  Pro- 
fessor, £100,  with  a residence  in  the  College,  ib.  Unless 
the  President  reside,  and  perform  the  duties  of  a Professor, 
he  will  have  nothing  to  do,  2893.  The  system  proposed 
by  -witness  would  improve  the  value  of  the  College,  and 
also  improve  the  position  of  the  Professors,  by  doing  away 
with  the  line  between  them  and  the  superior  officers  of  the 
College,  2894.  It  would  also  enable  the  President  to 
know  the  students  better,  and  afford  him  better  opportu- 
nities of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  internal  working 
of  the  College,  2895.  If  the  President  were  a Professor, 
and  neglected  his  duties  as  Professor,  he  should  be  called 
to  order  by  the  Body  Corporate,  2897. 

The  number  of  Scholarships  has  failed  as  an  inducement 
to  students  to  come  to  the  College,  2901.  The  present  dis- 
position of  the  money  paid  to  Scholars  has  not  produced 
good  results,  ib.  Witness  proposes  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Junior  Scholarships  in  Arts  to  twenty,  and  of  the  Senior 
Scholarships  to  two,  and  to  do  away  with  two  Agricultural 
Scholarships  and  increase  the  remaining  two  from  £15  to 
£20,  ib.  Proposes  to  abolish  the  Law  Scholarships,  ib. 
He  would  not  interfere  with  the  Medical  or  Engineering 
Scholarships,  as  he  believes  they  answer  their  purpose,  ib. 
This  reduction  would  effect  a great  saving  from  Scholarships 
alone,  besides  the  savingcaused  by  the  abolition  of  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  ib.  lie  also  proposes  to 
abolish  the  Law  Chairs,  and  the  Chair  of  Celtic  Languages, 
ib.  In  abolishing  the  Law  Chairs  he  would  transfer  Political 
Economy  to  the  Chair  of  Logic,  or  that  of  English  Litera- 
ture, ib.  The  number  of  Scholarships  has  operated  inju- 
riously on  the  students  who  do  enter,  2902.  The  students 
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enter  on  a course  which  they  do  not  intend  to  pursue  to 
the  end.  for  the  sake  of  the  money  attached  to  the  Scholar- 
ships, ib. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  Arts  students  who 
take  their  Degrees  shows  that  some  change  in  the  cur- 
riculum should  be  made,  ib.  Degrees  of  two  characters 
might,  with  advantage,  be  given — one  of  a Literary,  the 
other  of  a Scientific  nature,  ib.  There  should  be  a com- 
pulsory First  year  course  for  Arts  students,  consisting  of 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Mathematics,  ib.  At  the  end 
of  this  course,  students  should  be  allowed  an  option  of 
proceeding  to  the  Literary  or  Scientific  Degree,  ib.  Wit- 
ness gives  in  detail  the  curricula  to  be  pm-sued  for  these 
Degrees,  ib. 

Each  of  the  Colleges  should  have  the  power  of  electing 
annually  two  members  from  the  Corporate  Body  to  repre- 
sent them  on  the  Senate,  ib.  These  representatives  should 
be  elected  by  the  Professors,  2903.  A modification  of  the 
College  Session  would  produce  advantageous  results,  ib. 
The  Christmas  and  Easter  Vacations  should  be  shortened, 
so  as  to  include  only  a week  collectively,  and  the  Session 
should  terminate  about  the  middle  of  May,  ib. 

The  Non-residence  of  the  students  within  the  College 
has  had  a bad  effect,  ib.  A Memorial  on  the  matter,  which 
received  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Professors,  was 
forwarded  to  the  Government,  ib.  This  document  shows 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  secure  the  resi- 
dence of  the  students,  and  contains  important  information 
on  the  subject,  ib. 

At  present  the  Curatorship  of  the  College  Museum  is  held 
in  connexion  with  the  Chair  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  ib. 
The  Museum  consists  of  four  different  departments,  ib. 
It-  is  difficult  to  see  what  connexion  the  Chair  of  Geology 
.and  Mineralogy  can  have  with  any  department  of  the 
Museum  except  its  own,  ib.  The  Museum  requires  a dis- 
tinct officer,  who  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professors  of  the  different  departments,  ib.  This  officer 
should  be  able  to  stuff  and  mount  zoological  specimens,  and 
should  have  a salary  of  £ 1 00  per  annum,  ib.  This  sum 
would  be  almost  saved  to  the  College,  as  at  present,  when 
zoological  specimens  have  to  be  stuffed  or  mounted,  a person 
must  be  brought  down  from  Dublin  to  do  it,  ib.  Witness 
approves  of  Professor  Read's  plan  of  making  the  repre- 
.sentation  of  the  Faculties  on  the  Council  more  equal,  ib. 

At  present  the  Engineering  students  are  obliged  to 
.attend  Mineralogy  and  Geology  for  three  Terms  the  First 
year,  ib.  The  knowledge  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  ac- 
quired during  this  time  is  not  sufficient,  ib.  They  should 
be  obliged  to  attend  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  for 
two  Terms  the  First  year,  ib.  During  the  Second  year 
they  should  attend  Mineralogy  for  two  Terms,  and  Prac- 
tical Geology  and  Mining  tor  three  Terms,  ib.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  those  Students  who  go  to  Canada, 
India,  and  Australia,  that  they  should  have  frequent  op- 
portunities of  studying  Geology  practically,  ib.  The  En- 
gineering. students  should  be  taken  out  into  the  country, 
so  as  to  give  them  a practical  knowledge  of  Geology,  2913. 
The  great  want  in  Ireland  is  instruction  of  a practical 
character,  2926.  There  is  no  class  in  Ireland  which  can 
be  expected  to  go  through  the  College  curriculum  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  Degree,  ib. 

The  Diploma  in  Engineering  is  not  sought  for,  because 
a man  loses  two  years  after  he  leaves  College  before  he  can 
go  in  for  it,  2928.  The  present  course  for  the  A.B. 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  a person  to  obtain  the 
Degree  without  studying  all  the  subjects  now  required  for 
it,  2929.  Physical  Geography  is  not  recognised  in  Pro- 
fessor Smith’s  Patent,  or  that  of  witness,  2931.  Agrees  with 
the  suggestion  that  Physical  Geography  should  be  attached 
to  the  Geological  Chair,  ib.  This  suggestion  has  been 
approved  of  by  the  Professors  of  the  several  Colleges,  ib. 

Witness  has  met  with  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the 
President,  Vice-President,  and  all  the  Professors,  and  also 
hearty  co-operation  from  the  President  and  Professors, 
2933. 

Harvey,  Joshua  R.,  a.b.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork — Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Witness  was  one  of  the  Council  engaged  in  discussing 
the  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  and  voted  for  its  adoption, 
227-5.  Had  no  act  or  part  in  inserting  the  Memorial  in 
the  public  press,  and  knew  nothing  of  its  getting  into  the 
public  press,  ib.  Witness  received  a letter  from  Colonel 
Larcom,  dated  the  11th  of  May,  1853,  drawing  his  atten- 
tion to  a letter  addressed  by  the  President  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  ib.  In  his  letter,  the  President  complained 
of  having  received  a violent  and  insulting  letter  from  wit- 
ness, and.  stated  that  lie  could  only  explain  it  by  connect- 
ing it  with  similar  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  other  members  of  the  Council,  ib.  Witness 
forwarded  a letter  for  the  information  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 


tenant, ib.  Iu  this  letter  he  explained  the  reasons  for  his 
conduct  to  the  President,  as  follows,  ib.  Witness  had 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a set  of  casts  for  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  from  Dr.  Connor,  the  Curator  of  the  Ana- 
tomical Museum,  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ib.  The 
negotiations  connected  with  the  purchase  being  protracted, 
witness  addressed  a letter  to  the  President,  requesting  him 
to  hasten  Dr.  Connor’s  movements,  ib.  This  letter  con- 
tained some  disparaging  remarks  on  Dr.  Connor,  ib.  The 
President,  1101110111  any  previous  communication  with 
witness,  forwarded  this  letter  to  Dr.  Connor,  ib.  Wit- 
ness felt  himself  to  have  been  treated  discourteously,  and 
expressed  himself  accordingly,  ib.  The  correspondence 
between  the  President  and  witness  arose  out  of  a private 
matter,  and  had  no  official  character,  ib.  It  could  not, 
therefore,  be  connected  with  the  similar  action  of  the 
A ice-President  and  other  members  of  the  Council,  ib. 
Witness  denied  and  repudiated,  both  for  himself  and 
the  other  members  of  Council,  the  charge  of  systematic 
insult  towards  the  President,  ib.  In  all  his  personal  com- 
munications with  the  President,  witness  had  been  uni- 
formly courteous  and  respectful,  ib.  The  President  had 
been  more  than  eight  weeks  absent  from  the  College, 
before  the  first  of  the  correspondence,  which,  lie  said,  com- 
pelled him  to  estrange  himself  from  the  Council,  took 
place,  ib.  No  complaint  had  been  made  by  the  President 
of  individual  members  of  the  Council,  until  they,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  called  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  his  conduct,  ib.  The  unworthy  course  attributed 
to  the  members  of  Council  is  inconsistent  with  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  which,  as  a body,  they  took ; it  would 
have  been  impolitic  to  render  themselves  vulnerable, 
whilst  bringing  charges  against  the  President,  ib.  The 
members  ot  Council  had  uniformly  received,  without, 
recrimination,  the  imputation  that  the  honor  of  the  College 
was  not  safe  in  their  hands,  threats  of  being  reported  to 
the  Government,  and  other  similar  matters,  ib. 

Witness  is  one  of  the  four  Physicians  to  the  Cork  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  3175.  The  Hospital  contains  fifteen  beds  ; 
between  four  and  five  hundred  women  are  annually  deli- 
vered in  it,  ib.  Attendance  at  this  Hospital  for  six  months 
satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  University  Ordinance,  ib. 
Every  student  is  admissible  during  the  visits  of  the  Phy- 
sicians, who  attend  for  a month  each,  in  rotation,  3175. 
Every  student  who  takes  out  his  attendance  on  the  Hos- 
pital, is  entitled  to  the  management  of  thirty  cases  during 
the  six.  months,  ib.  No  extern  patients  are  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  3176.  AVitncss, 
during  Iris  month,  attends  at  a certain  hour,  three  davs 
in  the  week,  and  gives  Clinical  instruction  on  whatever 
cases  may  be  in  the  Hospital,  ib.  The  Clinical  regulations 
generally  are  capable  of  improvement,  3177. 

A good  average  Medical  education  is  given  in  the  Col- 
lege, 3178.  It  is  a disadvantage  that  the  students  have  to 
attend  two  Hospitals  to  make  up  the  qualifying  number 
of  cases,  3179.  Even  if  the  Queen’s  University  granted 
a Diploma  in  Surgery,  the  Diploma  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons  would  be  more  sought  by  Medical  men,  3180. 
The  Diploma  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  recognised 
throughout  the  three  kingdoms,  and  has  attained  an  almost 
universal  character,  3181.  It  is  a disadvantage  to  the 
Queen’s  University  and  Colleges,  that  London  should  get 
the  credit  of  Irish  students,  3183.  It  is  a hardship  on 
the  student  who  is  satisfied  with  the  education  given  in 
the  College,  to  make  him  incur  the  expense  and  inconve- 
nience of  a journey  to  and  from  London,  3186.  If  the 
Queen’s  University  granted  the  Surgical  Diploma,  the 
purely  Surgical  part  of  the  education  given  in  the  Colleges 
should  be  increased,  3187.  Cork  would  furnish  the  means 
for  the  Improved  Surgical  education,  3189. 

Professor  Fleming’s  suggestion,  that  the  course  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  should  be  extended  to  twelve  months, 
and  included  in  the  First  Period,  is  a good  one,  3195.  It  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  'student  should  have 
his  Degree  in  Arts  previous  to  going  to  the  Medical  pro- 
fession, 3196.  The  four  years  now  allotted  to  the  Medi- 
cal course,  should  be  left  wholly  for  (be  study  of  subjects 
of  a Medical  nature,  3197.  It  would  be  well,  if  possible, 
to  submit  the  student  to  a practical  Examination  before 
granting  him  a Degree,  3199.  A student's  practical 
knowledge  might  be  ascertained  at  the  College,  and  cer- 
tified to.  the  University,  3201.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  Clinical  instruction  in  the  Hospitals  is  irregular  and 
unsatisfactory,  ib.  AVitness  has  attended  throughout  the 
year,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  at  the  appointed  time. 
ib.  The  students  did  not  come  for  half  or  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  after  the  time  appointed,  and  sometimes  not 
at  all,  ib.  The  students  attending  the  Hospitals  are  not 
all  Queen’s  College  men,  3203.  They  are  not  considered 
to  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Hospital  Officers  fur- 
ther than  that  they  obtain  Certificates  of  attendance,  ib... 
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If  there  were  un  Hospital  under  the  control  of  the  Col- 
lege Authorities,  satisfactory,  regulations  as  to  attendance 
might  be  made,  3207. 

Witness  has  not  been  obstructed  in  any  way  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  his  department  by  the  disputes 
in  the  College,  3209.  Has  always  found  the  utmost  rea- 
diness on  the  part  of  the  President  to  forward  any  views 
witness  considered  conducive  to  the  interests  of  his  depart- 
ment, ib,  Is  on  the  most  cordial  terms  with  the  Vice- 
President  and  all  the  other  officers,  ib. 

Ilarvey,  Joshua  R.,  a.h.,  m.d.— Letters  addressed  by  Pro- 
fessor Harvey  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  Harvey,  2275. 

Letter  to  Colonel  Lareom,  ib. 

Hayes,  Mr — Opinion  of  Mr.  Hayes  as  to  the  legality  of  a 
Professor’s  appointing  a deputy,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1779. 

Hem,  Mr.  Jonathan — Opinion  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Ilenn,  as 
to  whether  a Professor  is  bound  to  deliver  public  lectures, 
referred  to,  Mills,  2334. 

IIenhv,  Rev.  Pooi.ey  Shuj.dham,  d.d.,  President  of  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Sixteen  hundred  and  forty  students  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  since  their  opening,  948.  There 
are  four  hundred  and  fifty  students  at  present  attending 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  In  Ulster,  the  Presbyterians, 
and  a proportionate  ratio  of  other  denominations,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  ib.  More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
students  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Cork  and  Gal- 
way, are  Roman  Catholics,  ib.  Witness  was  appointed 
President  in  1 846,  ib.  Reads  an  extract  from  the  Instruc- 
tions given  by  Lord  Ileytcsbury  to  the  Board  of  Presi- 
dents and  Vice-Presidents,  relative  to  the  plan  of  educa- 
tion to  be  adopted  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib. 

The  College  Statutes  were  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of 
Presidents,  &c.,  in  accordance  with  the  Instructions  given 
to  them,  and  were  submitted  to  Lord  Clarendon,  ib.  The 
Statutes  were  laid  by  Lord  Clarendon  before  the  heads 
of  the  different  Churches,  and  were  generally  approved  of 
bv  them,  950.  The  number  of  Professors  originally 
limited  to  twelve,  948.  The  necessity  of  increasing  their 
number  became  evident  from  an  early  period,  it  being 
essential  to  have  six  Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
ib.  The  number  of  Professors  was  accordingly  increased, 
and  the  funds  intended  for  twelve  spread  over  nineteen, 
ib.  Lord  Clarendon  thought  that  some  compensation 
should  be  hereafter  made  in  consequence  of  that  change, 
ib.  The  College  courses  were  framed  by  the  Board  of 
Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate 
of  the  Queen’s  University,  952.  The  Queen’s  Colleges 
opened  in  1849,  954.  There  was  a difference  of  opinion 
in  the  Board  of  Presidents,  &c.,  as  to  whether  the  Degree 
Examinations  should  be  held  in  the  Colleges  or  at  the 
Queen's  U Diversity,  947.  Witness  was  originally  in  favor 
of  having  the  Degree  Examination  conducted  in  the  Col- 
leges, ib.  The  Examiners  to  be  the  Professors,  with  As- 
sessors sent  down  from  the  University,  ib.  By  this  plan, 
the  competition  between  the  several  Colleges  would  have 
been  limited  to  the  A.M.,  and  higher  Degrees,  960. 

The  great  majority  of  the  students  who  proceed  to  their 
A.B.  Degree  from  the  College  are  Scholars,  966.  Fees 
payable  to  the  Queen’s  University  for  Degrees  and  Di- 
plomas, ib.  The  Examination  for  the  Degrees  in  Dublin 
is  strict,  ib.  Any  one  Examiner  at  the  Degree  Examina- 
tion can  reject  a candidate,  970.  A hundred  and  twenty- 
six  candidates  from  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  have 
presented  themselves  for  Degrees,  of  whom  seventeen 
were  rejected,  972.  The  present  course  provided  for  the 
examination  of  ordinary  candidates  for  the  A.B.  Degree, 
is  too  high,  975.  The  First  year  course  is  a little  too 
heavy ; there  is  too  much  strain  on  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  too  much  demand  upon  his  time,  ib.  All  can- 
didates at  the  Degree  Examination  are  required  to  an- 
swer in  a certain  group  of  subjects,  and  are  allowed  the 
option  of  selecting  one  of  three  others,  977.  Students 
are  obliged  to  study  subjects  at  the  College,  in  which 
they  are  not  bound  to  answer  for  their  Degree,  ib. 
Medical  students  should  not  be  examined  in  Greek  at  the 
Matriculation  Examination ; proficiency  in  English  mioht 
be  required  of  them,  988,  989,  1 181.  There  are  five  Pro- 
fessors in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  an  additional  one, 
the  Prolessor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  who  is  not  paid, 
993,  994.  The  Chair  of  the  Celtic  Languages  is  of  no  use 
in  Belfast ; it  may  be  required  in  Cork  and  Galway,  999. 
The  Chair  of  Agriculture  properly  finds  a place  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  1 00 1 . The  course  in  Agriculture  should 
be  considerably  lightened,  1000.  The  small  number  of 
students  attending  in  Agriculture  is  to  be  attributed 
very  much  to  the  amount  of  studies  required  of  them, 
1 004.  If  pure  Agriculture  was  taught,  not  connected 
with  so  many  Scientific  subjects,  there  would  bo  a larger 


attendance  of  students,  ib.  One  Professor  of  Law  might 
have  accomplished  all  that  is  necessary,  if  his  salary  had 
been  such  as  to  allow  of  his  devoting  all  his  time  to  his 
duties,  1005.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having  two  Pro- 
fessors in  Law,  ib.  Colleges  situated  at  a distance  from 
the  Law  Courts,  labor  under  disadvantages  as  to  the  study 
of  Law,  and  obtaining  the  services  of  Professors,  1008. 
No  reduction  could  be  made  in  the  number  of  Professors 
in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  1009.  None  of  the  Medical 
Professorships  could  be  combined,  the  Licensing  Bodies  re- 
quiring the  certificates  to  be  given  by  different  individuals, 
1010.  Any  alteration  in  the  number  of  the  Medical 
Professors  would  be  injurious,  Medicine  being  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  in  the  College,  1011.  The 
School  of  Engineering  has  increased  considerably  this 
year,  there  are  now  seventeen  students  attending  it, 
1012.  The  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with,  1013.  The  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering  could 
not  be  combined  with  that  of  Agriculture,  1014.  It  is 
an  advantage  that  the  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  is 
a practical  man,  1015.  The  Professorship  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology  could  not,  with  advantage,  be  combined 
with  any  other,  1017.  The  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  is  also  Curator  of  the  College  Museum,  1017. 
Does  not  receive  a separate  salary  as  such,  ib.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  keep  the  Chairs  of  Chemistry,  Na- 
tural History,  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  distinct,  1019. 
In  the  Scotch  Colleges  a greater  subdivision  of  these 
Chairs  exists,  1020.  It  is  essential  to  have  distinct  Pro- 
fessorships of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy, 
1021,  1022.  Witness  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  the 
Professorships  of  Greek  and  Latin  could  with  advantage 
be  combined,  1023.  Is  now  convinced  that  a union 
could  not  be  accomplished  very  well,  1023.  There  is  but 
one  Professor  for  the  several  Modern  Languages,  1025. 
French  and  German  are  the  Languages  taught,  1026. 
Italian  not  taught,  1028.  The  Professorship  of  History 
and  English  Literature  is  necessary,  1029.  Witness  was 
afraid  that  the  introduction  of  History  into  the  course 
would  lead  to  unpleasant  results,  ib.  The  judicious  con- 
duct of  the  Professor  has  prevented  this,  ib.  Five  Pro- 
fessors of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  have  resigned  since 
its  foundation,  1031.  Witness  is  sure  that  the  resignations 
were  influenced  by  the  advantages  afforded  in  higher 
situations,  1032,  1033.  Entertains  very  strong  feelings 
regarding  the  importance  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  the 
Professors  and  Officers,  1032.  The  salaries  fixed  for  the 
Professors  were,  from  the  commencement,  considered  in- 
adequate, 1 034.  Fifteen  Professors,  at  least,  have  resigned 
in  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  1032.  The  amount  of  fees 
which  the  Professors  receive,  has  been  below  what  the 
Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  expected,  1035. 
Tliis  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to-the  proceedings  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles,  1035,  1036. 

All  the  Professors  reside  in  Belfast  or  the  neighbourhood, 
1 037.  Witness  may  be  regarded  as  resident  in  Belfast, 
1039.  His  wife  and  family  are  not  resident  in  Belfast, 
ib.  Attends  the  Board  of  Education  very  regularly,  1040. 
When  lie  accepted  office,  it  was  distinctly  understood 
by  the  Government,  that  he  should  regularly  attend  the 
Board  of  Education,  ib.,  1 634.  Was  not  President  of  the 
College  when  appointed  Commissioner  of  Education,  1041. 
With  the  exception  of  his  absence  when  attending  the 
Board  of  Education,  witness  thinks  his  residence  in 
Belfast  the  same  as  that  of  the  Professors,  1042.  No 
residences  are  provided  for  the  Professors  within  the  walls 
of  the  College,  1044.  Such  residences  are  provided  for 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  1045.  The  President 
is  required  by  the  Statutes  to  preside  over  all  College  pro- 
ceedings and  meetings,  1046.  Witness  directs  all  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  College,  through  the  Regis- 
trar, 1047.  Has  in  every  year,  but  one,  attended  a large 
majority  of  the  College  Council  Meetings,  1048. 

The  Chair  of  Chemistry  is  held  by  the  Vice-President, 

1049.  The  Vice-President  receives  no  Salary  as  Professor, 

1050.  The  Vice-President  has  held  his  office  of  Vice- 
President  and  Chair  conjointly  since  the  opening  of  the 
College,  1051.  The  Vice-Presidency,  when  it  falls  vacant, 
need  not  be  filled  by  a Chemist,  1054.  The  Vice- 
President  is  next  in  rank  to  the  President,  and  is  required 
by  the  Statutes  to  have  a constant  supervision  over  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  College,  1056.  The  Vice-President 
performs  the  duties  of  the  President  in  his  absence,  1057. 
No  difficulty  has  hitherto  arisen  from  the  Vice-President’s 
discharging  the  duties  of  President  and  Professor  at  the 
same  time,  1058. 

The  Statutes  require  every  resolution  of  the  College 
Council,  before  it  comes  into  operation,  to  be  signed  by 
the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice-President, 
acting  by  his  authority,  1061.  This  provision  confers  a 
dangerous  power  on  the  President,  and  oucht  to  be  rc- 
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pealed,  ib.  The  result  of  every  Examination  in  the  College 
is  determined  by  the  Council  on  the  Report  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, 1064-1068.  The  Proceedings  of  the  several 
Faculties  have,  on  many  occasions,  been  overruled  by  the 
College  Council,  1069.  The  fees  formerly  paid,  by  the 
students  to  the  College  have  been  greatly  reduced,  1071. 
The  sum  of  £4,000  was  allocated  by  Parliament  for  the 
Museum,  and  other  requisites  of  the  College,  at  its  open- 
ing, 1072.  Of  this  sum  £3,000  was  given  at  once,  and 
£1,000  held  over  until  a subsequent  period,  ib.  The 
College  is  not  yet  adequately  supplied  with  all  requisites 
for  the  Library  and  Museum  ; the  annual  grant  mil  be 
required  for  a number  of  years,  1073.  A proportion  of 
the  annual  grant  is  applied  in  making  additions  to  the 
Library  and  Museum,  1074.  No  difficulty  has  been  ex- 
perienced from  any  of  the  Professors  teaching  or  advancing 
any  thing  derogatory  to  the  truths  of  revealed  religion, 

1075.  The  original  distribution  of  the  Scholarships  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Statutes  has  worked  very  satisfactorily, 

1076. 

Witness  is  inclined  to  approve  of  the  Vice-President's 
proposal  of  doing  away  with  the  Third  year  Scholarships 
Examination,  107S.  The  Senior  Scholarships  should  still 
be  given  for  special  branches,  1079.  There  is  no  compe- 
tition for  most  of  the  Senior  Scholarships,  1080. 

The  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  determines  the 
course  for  graduation ; the  College  Council  conforms  to 
any  changes  introduced  by  the  Senate,  1081.  The  Senate 
meets  about  eight  or  ten  times  a-year,  1082.  There  are 
gentlemen  on  the  Senate,  whose  opinions,  though  they  are 
not  practically  devoted  to  the  business  of  education,  would 
be  really  of  weight  and  value,  1085.  The  Colleges  should 
be  better  represented  on  the  Senate,  1 089.  The  Professors 
of  the  College  might  elect  a member  from  among  them- 
selves to  represent  them  on  the  Senate,  1090,  1091.  An 
election  of  a member  by  the  students  in  the  College 
would  lead  to  canvassing  and  other  injurious  results,  1092. 
The  President  is  appointed  for  life,  1094.  The  Senate  is 
a permanent  body ; there  is  no  provision  made  for  a suc- 
cession of  members  on  it,  1095-1098.  In  all  similar 
Institutions  valuable  interests  are  promoted  by  a succession 
of  persons  of  various  ages,  1096.  The  Crown  alone  has 
the  right  of  nominating  the  members  of  the  Senate,  1098. 
There  is  much  larger  provision  for  change  of  members  on 
the  College  Council,  1 099.  The  College  Council  is  com- 
posed of  the  Deans  of  Faculties,  elected  annually  by  the 
Faculties,  ib.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing  matters 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  College  before 
the  Professorial  Body,  or  the  College  Council,  1 100. 

The  Examinations  in  the  College  are  too  numerous, 
1101.  The  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  decided 
that  the  Degree  Examination  should  be  conducted  by 
printed  papers,  1106.  Written  papers  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  merit  more  fully  and  satisfactorily 
than  viva  voce  Examination,  1109.  A Degree  from  the 
Queen’s  University  enables  attorneys  to  save  two  years’ 
apprenticeship,  and  barristers  to  be  called  to  the  bar,  two 
years  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would,  1116.  There  are 
some  students,  who  intend  to  become  attorneys,  now 
attending  College  with  a view  to  save  time,  1117.  Each 
Professor  has  a certain  power  of  discipline  in  his  class, 
1118.  The  Professor  keeps  a class  list  of  the  attendance, 
and  may  impose  a small  fine  for  minor  offences,  1119. 
Never  heard  any  complaint  as  to  the  power  of  Professors 
over  their  classes  being  imperfect,  1120.  No  Professor 
has  ever  appointed  a substitute  during  his  temporary 
absence,  without  the  sanction  of  the  President  or  Vice- 
President,  1124.  It  would  be  a great  irregularity,  if  a 
Professor’s  place,  during  lecture,  were  occupied  by  an 
extern  person,  without  the  President’s  knowledge,  1125. 
Has  no  direct  power  to  suspend  a Professor  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct; the  power  is  in  the  Crown,  1126,  1127. 

Deans  of  Residences  should  be  paid  officers,  and  should 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  College,  1 1 28.  Wit- 
ness shares  in  the  opinion  of  the  importance  of  domiciliary 
visits  by  the  Deans,  ib.  There  is  no  Catholic  Dean  of 
Residences,  1131.  A Catholic  Dean  was  about  being 
appointed  when  the  Synod  of  Thurles  met,  1132.  No 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Church  of  Rome  could  be  had  to  take 
care  of  the  Catholic  Students  as  Dean  of  Residences, 1133. 
There  were,  last  year,  nineteen  Catholic  students  in  the 
College,  1132.  Witness  never  heard,  until  a short  time 
since,  the  complaint  as  to  the  non-attendance  of  the 
Medical  students  on  the  lectures  of  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences, 1 1 34.  Was  led  to  believe,  from  a Report  of  Dr. 
Cooke,  that  the  attainments  in  religious  knowledge  of  the 
Medical  students  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
Theological,  1135. 

No  regulations  under  Statutes,  chap,  xviii.  sec.  7,  have 
been  formally  submitted  to,  and  approved  of,  by  witness, 
1 139.  Though  the  requisitions  of  the  Statutes,  as  to  such 


regulations,  have  not  been  formally  complied  with,  they 
have  been  practically  carried  out,  1 140.  Believes  that  all 
the  students  attend  their  different  places  of  worship  regu- 
larly on  Sundays,  1141.  Has  heard  no  complaints  as  to 
the  want  of  proper  supervision  of  the  students,  1 1 42.  An 
endowment  would  have  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
students,  of  giving  the  Deans  of  Residences  an  official 
position,  1144.  An  hour  in  the  week  should  be  allotted 
to  the  Deans  of  Residences ; some  religious  instruction 
might  be  given  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  1145.  If  the  Deans 
of  Residences  were  remunerated,  they  should  be  obliged 
to  carry  out  regulations  made  by  the  College  Council  for 
the  discharge  of  their  functions,  1146.  The  existing 
regulations  are  sufficient,  if  the  Deans  were  paid,  and  the 
Government  insisted  on  their  being  carried  out,  1147. 
Proper  and  reasonable  supervision,  by  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences would  have  a tendency  to  increase  the  confidence 
of  persons  in  the  administration  of  the.  College,  1147. 

A system  of  intermediate  education  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice- 
Presidents  when  framing  their  scheme,  1149.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a lower  course,  side  by  side  with  the  present 
one  in  the  College,  would  be  of  questionable  utility,  1150. 
It  would  not  attract  any  considerable  number  of  students 
and  would  lower  the  standard  of  the  Colleges  in  public 
estimation,  1 1 56.  Witness  would  be  sorry  to  see  such  a 
system  established  in  the  College,  unless  it  were  con- 
currently tried  elsewhere,  1158.  At  present,  Non-Matri- 
culated  students  ha  ve  the  power  to  select  what  classes  they 
please,  1152.  A Diploma  or  some  Collegiate  mark  of 
approbation  might  be  given  in  the  case  of  Non-Matricu- 
lated  students,  1 1 52.  The  schools  in  the  towns  satisfy 
the  public  wants  of  Ireland,  in  respect  of  middle  class 
education,  1157.  There  is  not  a class  looking  for  instruc- 
tion, intermediate  between  the  schools  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  ib. 

The  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  College  are  too 
numerous  for  the  general  body  of  students,  1 1 59.  The  time 
allowed  for  the  study  of  the  several  subjects  is  very  short, 
1162.  The  Classical  Learning,  and  the  portion  of  Logic 
and  Metaphysics  nowrequired,  should  be  retained,  an  option 
might  be  given  between  Natural  History  and  Chemistry, 
1 1 60.  Does  not  know  of  any  other  University  besides  the 
Queen’s  University,  which  carries  out  an  extensive  course 
of  education  not  required  tor  the  Degree,  1161.  If  the 
number  of  Degrees  is  decreasing,  while  the  number  of 
students  is  increasing,  some  change  will  be  necessary, 
1167.  The  circumstances  of  the  Queen’s  University 
render  a considerable  number  of  Graduates  very  import- 
ant, 1 169.  Repudiates  the  idea  of  lowering  the  standard 
of  the  Degree  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  greater  num- 
bers, 1175.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has  testified  to  the 
excellence  of  the  system  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction,  1176.  . The  Matriculation 
required  of  Medical  students'in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
consists  merely  in  the  registration  of  their  names,.  11 82. 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  are  required  to  be  Graduates  in 
Arts,  1 1 83.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  very  few  Medical 
Degrees  are  conferred  by  that  University,  only  seven 
Degrees  in  Medicine  were  conferred  last  year,  1 1 83.  The 
present  system  of  Medical  Scholarship  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  might  be  modified,  1184-1188.  The 
middle  classes  of  Belfast,  not  going  to  the  liberal  profes- 
sions, or  to  the  A.B.  Degree,  can  select  an  education  in 
the  College  suited  to  their  walks  in  life,  1193. 

The  free  choice  now  given  to  N on-Matriculatcd  students 
is  preferable  to  the  establishment  of  a minor  compulsory 
course  leading  to  a minor  Testimonium  or  Degree,  1194. 
The  employment  of  young,  men  in  merchants’  offices,  &c., 
during  the  day,  materially  interferes  with  their  attendance 
on  the  classes  in  the  College,  1196.  The  early  closing  of 
places  of  business  in  Belfast  would  enable  many  young 
men  to  attend  evening  lectures  in  the  College,  1 1 99.  The 
speeches  of  Sir  James  Graham,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
prove  that  a University  system  was  contemplated  at  the  first 
foundation  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  1201-1203. 

Witness  has  always  found  the  Senate  most  anxious  to 
consider  fully  every  impi-ovement  proposed,  1208.  Many 
members  of  the  Senate  are  sufficiently  engaged  with  other 
duties,  J 208.  It  has  often  occurred  that  there  has  not  been 
a sufficient  number  present  at  the  Senate  to  transact  busi- 
ness, ib.  Would  wish  to  see  men  introduced  into  the  Senate 
who  could  attend  more  regularly,  ib.  The  Presidents  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  arc  ex-officio  members  of  the  Senate, 
1209.  Some  men  should  be  added  to  the  Senate  thoroughly 
conversant  with  education,  and  the  working  of  the  Colleges, 
and  not  connected  with  Dublin  interests,  1212.  The 
Provinces  are  not  adequately  represented  on  the  Senate, 
ib.  The  average  age  of  students  entering,  is  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  1216.  The  Matriculation  Examination  forMedi- 
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cal  students  should  be  abolished  or  modified,  1218;  As  it 
stands  at  present,  many  students  arc  prevented  entering 
by  it,  ib. 

The  establishment  of  National  Schools  has  had  the 
effect  of  sweeping  away  the  academies  in  which  Mathe- 
matics and  Classics  were  taught,  1224.  The  Belfast 
Academical  Institution,  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  received  aid  by  Parliamentary  grant  for 
its  Lay  and  Theological  Chairs,  1226,  1227-  The  grant 
has  been  discontinued  in  the  case  of  the  Lay  Chairs  since 
the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  College,  1 229.  The  standard  of 
the  Classical  education  given  at  the  Belfast  Institution,  was 
not  as  high  as  that  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  1 230. 
The  Belfast  Academical  Institution  is  now  a preliminary 
school ; it  has  furnished  a great  number  of  students  to  the 
•College,  1232.  The  Institution  cannot  be  considered  as 
competing  with  the  Queen’s  College,  1233.  The  Belfast 
Academy  has  been  a great  feeder  to  the  Queen’s  College, 
it  stands  next  to  the  Institution  in  that  respect,  1235. 
There  is  a fair  ratio  of  Roman  Catholics  attending  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  1237. 

The  names  of  Matriculated  and  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents attending  the  same  class  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
class  list  in  order  of  merit,  1241-1252.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  put  a Matriculated  student  in  competition  with  a Non- 
Matriculated  student  who  may  have  attended  only  one  class, 
1247-  Competitive  Examinations  might  be  established 
among  the  Non-Matriculated  students,  1253.  The  num- 
ber of  students  now  attending  the  class  of  Agriculture  is  no 
test  of  the  estimation  in  winch  the  department  is  held,  1257. 

Any  one  proposing  to  keep  a licensed  Boarding  House 
must  obtain  a certificate  from  the  clergyman  to  whose  deno- 
mination he  belongs,  1 259.  The  expense  of  boarding  and 
lodging  students  in  Belfast  is  not  greater  than  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  1201.  Boarding  Houses  in  connexion  with  the 
College  arc  hot  necessary  in  Belfast,  Hi.  1267, 1273.  Witness 
does  not  know  any  thing  of  the  conduct  of  the  students  outside 
the  College,  except  through  the  Deans  of  Residences,  1265. 
If  the  Deans  of  Residences  were  salaried  officers  improve- 
ments might  be  made  in  their  office  and  in  their  super- 
vision over  the  students,  1266.  The  Students’  Society  in 
the  College  has  had  a beneficial  effect  on  their  literary- 
tastes,  1274.  The  President  of  the  Students’  Society  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  1275.  No  other  opportunity  is  available 
to  students  of  meeting  together  in  a public  way,  1277- 
Witness  has  never  heard  of  the  introduction  of  any-  subject 
into  the  Society  calculated  to  excite  any  unpleasant  feeling, 

1278.  No  endowment,  under  19th  sec.  of  the  Colleges 
Act,  for  the  establishment  of  Lectureships  or  other  forms 
of  religious  instruction,  has  been  given  to  the  College, 

1279.  The  provision  contained  in  the  20th  sec.  of  the 
Colleges’  Act,  as  to  a Report  being  drawn  up  every  year, 
&c.,  has  been  carried  out  since  the  opening  of  the  College, 

1280. 

Witness  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  Dr.  M‘Cosli,  as  to 
the  necessity  of  establishing  intermediate  schools  through- 
out the  country,  1281.  Proposes  a plan  for  founding  or 
aiding  intermediate  schools,  ib.  The  National  Board  is 
not  a suitable  body  to  carry  out  intermediate  education,  ib. 
Nor  is  the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  A distinct  Board  should 
be  constituted,  consisting  of  men  who  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  various  denominations  in  the  country,  ib.  A 
Parliamentary  Grant  would  be  necessary,  ib.  Local  con- 
tributions to  be  required,  as  a condition  of  aid  from  the 
Central  Board,  ib.  For  the  sum  of  £20,000,  eighty  or  one 
hundred  schools  might  be  established  or  assisted,  and 
speedily  brought  into  operation,  ib.  The  principle  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  as  to  religion,  to  be  adopted — protection 
for  all,  and  attendance  by  the  students  on  teachers  of  their 
own  persuasion,  ib. 

Witness  holds  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests,  1635.  Never  sought  this  office, 
was  requested  to  accept  it,  ib.  Dr.  Pirrie  was  appointed 
by  the  Council  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Professor  of 
Materia  Mcdica,  1636.  When  Dr.  Pirrie  was  appointed, 
it  was  hoped  that  the  illness  of  the  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  would  be  merely  temporary,  1637.  Accordingly 
no  security  was  taken  that  Dr.  Pirrie  would  fulfil  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  Professors,  ib.  If  the  Council  had  contem- 
plated such  a duration  of  services  as  has  taken  place,  they 
certainly  would  have  required  such  security,  ib.  The 
Council  has  constituted  a new  Lectureship,  that  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  1 639.  The  Council  felt  that  there 
was  great  necessity  for  the  Lectureship,  several  of  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons  requiring  Certificates  of  attendance 
on  this  branch,  ib.  Dr.  Murney  applied  to  the  Council  to 
be  allowed  to  deliver  lectures  on  this  subject,  ib.  The 
Council  have  not  constituted  this  lectureship  a permanent 
one,  1641.  Dr.  Murney  applied  only  to  deliver  his  course 
of  lectures  for  a year,  1642.  The  Council  did  not  regard 


the  appointment  of  Dr.  Murney  as  the  creation  of  a new 
Chair,  1644.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a Professorship  of 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  is  necessary,  1645.  The  neces- 
sity for  it  was  proved  by  the  number  of  students  requiring 
Certificates  of  attendance  on  this  branch,  ib.  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  Council  to  apply  to  the  Crown  to  exercise  its 
right,  under  the  Charter,  of  appointing  a Professor,  1646. 
This  appointment  makes  a precedent  for  the  establishment 
of  many  lectureships,  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  made  a precedent  of,  1 648. 

Henry,  Rev.  Pooley  Shuldham,  P.D. — Documents  delivered 
in  by  Dr.  Henry,  being.  Memoranda  of  subjects  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  315.  Me- 
morandum as  to  proposed  changes  in  the  Collegiate 
system,  ib.  334. 

Hemessy,  Mr A student  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork ; 

entered  the  Civil  Service  with  great  credit,  Sir  R%  Kane, 

1 685.  Appeal  of  Mr.  Hennessy  against  a decision  of  the 
College  Council,  referred  to,  Ryall,  2263. 

Heron,  Denis  C.,  ll.b.,  Professor  of  Jurisjirudence  and  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  Queen's  College , Galway — Analysis 
of  his  Evidence: 

Witness’s  lectures  involve  an  analysis  of  the  Science  of 
Positive  Law  with  a short  history  of  the  Laws  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Nations,  4237,  4238.  Endeavours  to  make 
his  course  as  professional  as  he  can,  4239.  Has  four  stu- 
dents in  the  Faculty  of  Law  and  five  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts ; he  gives  a course  in  both  Jurisprudence  andPolitical 
Economy  to  Third  year  Arts  students,  4240. 

In  October,  1849,  the  six  Law  Professors  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  met  and  drew  up  a course,  which  is  the  course 
now  pursued  in  the  College,  4241.  In  the  First  year  of 
this  course  are,  the  Law  of  Property  and  the  Principles  of 
Conveyancing  and  Jurisprudence,  ib.  In  the  Second  year, 
Equity  and  Bankruptcy  and  Civil  Law,  ib.  In  Civil  Law 
witness  gives  instruction  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  and 
in  the  History  of  the  Civil  Law,  ib.  In  the  Third  year 
Common  and  Criminal  Law  come  in,  4 242.  In  the  F ourth 
year,  there  is  an  extended  course  of  Law  studies,  and  a 
course  on  Evidence  and  Pleading,  together  with  Constitu- 
tional, Colonial,  and  International  Law,  ib.  The  Faculty 
of  Law  gives  a complete  course  of  Legal  education,  4243. 
The  number  of  students  seeking  a strictly  professional 
Education  in  the  College  is  not  large,  4244.  There  are 
only  about  ten  attorneys  resident  in  Galway,  ib.  The 
number  of  persons  going  to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  has  fallen 
off  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  ib.  Does  not  know  wliy 
there  should  not  be  the  means  of  forming  a class  in  Belfast 
and  Cork,  the  number  of  attorneys  in  these  towns  being 
large,  4245.  Among  the  attorneys  in  Dublin  there  is  a 
great  desire  to  have  education  made  compulsory  on  appren- 
tices, as  it  is  to  some  extent  in  England,  ib.  If  such  were 
the  case  the  Law  Faculties  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  could 
be  made  most  useful  to  local  men,  ib.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  Faculty  of  Law  should  remain  on  its  present  footing, 
even  in  the  absence  of  compulsory  legislation  as  to  educa- 
tion, 4246.  There  will  always  be  three  or  four,  at  least, 
among  the  most  distinguished  students,  in  each  of  the  Col- 
leges, going  to  the  Bar,  who  should  be  furnished  with  the 
best  means  of  being  educated  in  both  the  Science  and 
Practice  of  Law,  ib.  Could  mention  the  names  of  many 
students  who  have  derived  great  advantage  from  the  Law 
School,  ib.  The  Faculty  of  Law  does  not  interfere  with 
the  general  education  in  Arts,  4247.  The  students  who 
come  from  the  Arts  to  the  Law  Faculty  are  generally  the 
hard-working  students;  they  do  not  find  the  slightest  dif- 
ficulty from  the  additional  course,  ib.  Arranges  his  lectures 
so  as  to  make  it  convenient  to  the  students  to  attend  his 
class,  ib.  Political  Economy  is  an  alternative  course  with 
Metaphvsics ; the  distinguished  students  generally  take 
both,  4248,  4249. 

There  is  no  book  on  Jurisprudence  which  witness  can 
put  into  the  students’  hands,  but  Lord  Bacon’s  little  tract, 
which  he  has  translated,  ib.  The  amount  of  knowledge 
which  he  can  give  in  the  time  specified  for  his  lectures  on 
Political  Economy,  merely  prepares  the  students  to  study 
these  subjects,  4251.  Makes  the  students  know  Senior’s 
Treatise  on  Political  Economy  tolerably  well ; he  then  puts 
them  over  the  definition  in  Jurisprudence,  ib  . 

Witness  has  been  on  the  College  Council  since  the  com- 
mencement ; he  represents  his  colleague  and  himself;  if  a 
difference  of  opinion  occurred,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  have  a representative,  4253.  The  Professors  of 
Law  are  non-resident,  and  cannot  attend  the  Council  as 
frequently  as  the  other  Professors,  4254.  Secs  no  objec- 
tion to  disfranchising  the  Law  Faculty,  so  far  as  to 
combine  it  with  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
voting  for  representatives  on  the  Council,  4254.  The 
representation  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  on  the  Council  is 
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not  of  great  importance,  4255.  It  never  could  have  been 
anticipated  that  the  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty  would 
have  had  a large  number  of  students  to  represent,  ib. 
When  witness  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Longfield  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  attendance  was  limited  to 
eight  or  nine,  ib.  The  Professors  of  Law  in  the  College 
are  practising  barristers ; lecturing  during  the  College 
Terms  does  not  interfere  with  their  Terms  in  Dublin, 
4256,  4257.  When  the  Law  Professors  were  first  ap- 
pointed, it  was  well  known  they  had  other  pursuits  to 
attend  to,  4258.  The  number  of  students  in  his  class 
fluctuates  according  to  the  demand  for  the  profession  of 
attorneys,  4259.  Thinks  that,  from  the  openings  in  the 
Civil  Service,  die  numbers  going  to  the  Bar  will  continue 
at  its  present  low  rate,  if  not  decline  more,  4260.  Some 
of  witness's  subjects  are  included  in  those  for  the  Compe- 
titive Examinations,  4261.  Has  recommended  a special 
course  for  the  East  India  Competitive  Examinations  ; he 
prepared  one  student,  who  obtained  one  of  these  appoint- 
ments, ib.  Many  of  the  East  India  Civil  Servants  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  Mercantile  Law,  and  a very 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence,  4263. 

Considers  that  there  should  be  three  new  courses  estab- 
lished in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  to  be  recognised  by  three 
Diplomas  from  the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  The  first 
Diploma  might  be  called  the  Diploma  of  Land  Agency, 
ib.  There  is  a great  want  in  Ireland  of  young  men  who 
would  be  taken  into  the  offices  of  Land  Agents  ; this  want 
is  increasing,  ib.  The  course  for  this  Diploma  should  be  a 
Two  year  course,  and  should  include  courses  of  Arithmetic, 
Agriculture,  Law,  and  Political  Economy,  ib.  Witness’s 
scheme  does  not  require  new  Professors  ; he  would  impose 
additional  labor  on  the  necessary  Professors,  4264,  4265. 
It  is  competent  for  a young  man,  at  present,  to  obtain  the 
knowledge  he  thinks  desirable ; but  one  duty  of  a College 
is  to  direct  persons  in  the  way  they  ought  to  go,  4269.  It 
is  of  great  importance,  that  a Diploma,  with  the  seal  of 
the  College,  should  be  given,  instead  of  tli6  recommenda- 
tion of  individual  Professors,  4270.  The  second  Diploma 
might  be  called  the  Diploma  of  Commerce,  4271.  The 
course  for  this  Diploma  should  extend  over  two  years,  and 
should  include  a course  of  Commercial  Arithmetic,  a 
course  of  Banking  and  Currency,  and  a course  of  Mercan- 
tile Law,  4271.  This  scheme  has  been  suggested  to 
witness  by  the  number  of  young  men  seeking  situations  as 
bank  clerks,  ib.  There  are  in  Ireland  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  banks  and  branch  banks ; these  banks  would 
require  twenty-five  or  thirty  persons  per  annum  to  keep 
up  their  staff,  ib.  By  Commercial  Arithmetic,  witness 
means  Book-keeping,  and  a large  acquaintance  with  the 
system  of  currency  in  other  countries,  4272.  The  third 
Diploma  might  be  called  the  Diploma  of  Consular  and 
Diplomatic  Agency,  ib.  The  multiplicity  of  these  Diplo- 
mas is  no  objection  to  them,  4273.  The  course  for  the 
third  Diploma  should  include  French  and  German,  or  any 
other  Modern  Language  the  student  might  choose,  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,  International  Law,  and  Mercantile 
Law,  ib.  This  Diploma  was  suggested  to  witness  by 
Lord  Clarendon’s  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  three  appointments  in  the  Consular  Service,  ib. 
One  of  these  appointments  was  obtained  by  a student  who 
attended  witness’s  lectures  for  two  years,  ib.  The  course 
for  the  third  Diploma  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that 
which  is  required  for  Consular  appointments,  except  that 
witness  has  added  International  Law,  4274.  What  is  at 
present  required  for  Consular  appointments  is  Arithmetic, 
a knowledge  of  Smith’s  Mercantile  Law,  and  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  at  the  port  the  Consul  is  appointed  to,  ib. 

As  certain  appointments,  particularly  those  in  the  India 
Civil  Service,  require  a knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Celtic  might  be  made  a working  department  in 
the  College,  4275.  Is  in  favor  of  establishing  a £10 
Scholarship  for  Celtic,  and  a £1 0 Scholarship  for  Sanscrit ; 
these  would  be  quite  sufficient,  if  they  were  allowed  to 
be  held  along  with  Scholarships  in  other  departments,  ib. 
Would  ask  for  the  three  proposed  courses  leading  to 
Diplomas,  a Scholarship  of  £20  or  of  £10  in  each  ; what- 
ever prizes  are  attached  to  them,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  other  Scholarships,  ib.  Is  not 
aware  whether  his  colleagues  think  his  scheme  practicable 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  their  contribution  of  labor, 
4276.  Does  not  see  any  difficulty  as  to  the  several  Pro- 
fessors giving  the  additional  courses  required  by  his 
scheme,  4277. 

The  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  should  be  em- 
powered to  grant  Degrees  to  their  Professors  in  the 
several  Faculties  in  which  they  have  given  lectures,  ib. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  the  students  with  Boarding- 
houses, ib.  The  students  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
accommodation  in  the  town ; the  College  is,  in  this  respect, 


as  if  it  were  placed  in  a desert,  ib.  Agrees  in  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  as  to  Boarding-houses,  except 
that  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  students 
should  be  provided  with  furniture,  4278.  The  arrange- 
ments of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  arc  very  good  in  this 
respect,  the  bare  walls  are  given  to  the  student  on  the 
payment  of  a deposit,  ib.  The  want  of  competition  for  the 
Senior  Scholarships  arisesfromthebestmnn  being  known,  ib. 

In  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there  is  no  competition  for 
the  Gold  Medal  Examination  in  point  of  numbers ; when 
witness  took  his  Degree,  only  five  went  in  for  the  Classical 
Moderatorship,  out  of  a class  of  three  hundred,  ib. 

All  the  salaries  ought  to  be  raised,  except  those  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Law  Faculty,  ib. 

Heytesbury , Lord. — Instructions  given  by  Lord  Heytesbury 
to  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  Henry , 
948. 

High  Prize Nature  of  the  High  Prize  awarded  this  year 

in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  IP  Cosh,  569. 

High  Scholarships.  See  Scholarships,  3. 

IIilt.,  Rev.  George,  Librarian  of  the  Queen’s  College, 

Belfast Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  been  Librarian  since  1850,  1471.  Two 
departments  in  the  Library,  the  consulting  and  the  lend- 
ing, 1472.  Attends  during  the  session  every  day  in  the 
week  from  ten  o’clock  till  three,  ib.  Attends  three  days 
in  the  week,  from  eleven  till  three  o’clock,  during  the  Va- 
cation, except  in  August,  when  the  Library  is  closed,  ib. 
Prepares  catalogues,  and  purchases  books  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Library  Committee,  1472,  1473.  The  funds 
for  purchasing  books  provided  by  the  Government,  1474. 
The  expenditure  in  bonks  last  Session,  amounted  to  £600 ; 
the  Session  before,  to  £700,  1475.  Students  at  liberty  to 
read  in  the  Library  from  ten  o’clock  till  three ; may  bor- 
row any  book  permitted  to  be  lent ; valuable  books  not 
lent  out,  1 476.  Would  like  to  be  a member  of  the  Library 
Committee,  1477-  His  being  a member  would  facilitate 
the  ordering  of  books,  and  conduce  to  the  general  good- 
working of  the  Library,  1480. 

Witness’s  salary  is  very  inadequate ; he  has  no  emolu- 
ment from  any  other- source,  1481.  Is  occupied  the  whole 
year,  with  the  exception  of  one  month,  in  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office,  ib. 

History  and  English  Literature , Professorship  of. — History 
not  examined  in  at  the  Queen’s  University,  O'Leary,  3725. 
Students  cannot  go  up  for  their  Degree  without  having 
attended  the  History  class  in  College,  Craih,  308.  Amount 
of  attainment  required  in  History  and  English  Literature, 
at  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  ib.  324-332.  The  Professorship  of  History  and 
English  Literature  is  absolutely  necessary,  Henry,  1029. 

Hodges,  John  F.,  m.p.,  f.c.s.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 
The  disproportion  of  students  in  Agriculture  is  not  so 
great  as  may  be  imagined,  442.  The  subject,  as  a part  of 
a Collegiate  education,  is  entirely  new,  ib.  The  small 
number  of  Agricultural  students  may  be  attributed  to 
various  causes,  ib.  A number  of  Agricultural  Schools  are 
supported  by  the  National  Board  of  Education,  ib.  The 
Diploma  in  Agriculture  of  the  Queen’s  University  confers 
no  social  position  or  other  advantage,  ib.  The  course  pre- 
scribed for  the  Diploma  in  Agriculture  is  heavy,  ib. 
Witness  gives  the  course  in  detail,  ib.  The  want  of  a farm 
attached  to  the  College  has  hitherto  impeded  the  progress 
of  the  class,  444.  In  future,  the  students  will  be  allowed 
to  observe  the  labours,  on  a large  farm  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  in  the  neighbourhood,  ib. 
Witness  became  Lecturer  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  the 
request  of  the  Council,  in  the  second  year  of  the  College, 

445.  As  such,  receives  no  salary,  merely  fees,  ib.  Is 
obliged  to  give  another  additional  course  of  lectures,  not 
originally  contemplated,  ib.  The  course  in  Agriculture  is 
rather  advanced  for  the  present  condition  of  the  country, 

446.  This  difficulty  might  be  remedied  by  spreading  the 
course  over  a longer  period,  ib.  The  student  in  Agricul- 
ture should  be  allowed  to  select  such  classes  in  the  depart- 
ment as  he  thought  most  useful,  448,  454. 

An  important  Agricultural  Society  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  chietty  composed  of  fanners,  is  anxious  to  have  a 
Professorship  of  Agriculture  to  themselves,  452.  Witness 
would  not  dispense  with  the  twelve  months’  attendance  on 
the  practical  working  of  a farm,  now  required  by  the 
University  for  the  Diploma,  457,  458.  Has  five  students, 
462.  Only  one  of  them  Non-Matriculated ; generally 
more  than  a half  are  Non-Matriculated,  465.  The 
Scholarships  in  Agriculture  are  not  sufficient  inducements, 
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because  the  course  is  too  difficult  to  prepare,  467.  Three 
Agricultural  Scholars  have  taken  out  Diplomas  in  Agri- 
culture at  the  University,  471,  47 2.  None  have  been 
rejected,  473. 

Honors Injustice  of  the  present  system  of  the  Queen’s 

University  of  awarding  Honors  only  to  the  two  best  men 
in  each  branch,  Doc.  p.  324.  Number  and  value  of  the 
University  Honors  in  the  different  departments,  ib.  3 1 3- 
315.  Non -Matriculated  students  ineligible  to  College 
Honors  and  Prizes,  Andrews , 16. 

Hospital  Instruction. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Hospital  Instruction  available  for  Students 

of  the  ' Queen's  College , Belfast. 

2.  Queen's  College , Cork. 

3.  Queen's  College , Galway. 

4.  Improvements  Suggested. 

1 . Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

The  Medical  students  have  access  to  the  General 
Hospital  and  the  Union  Hospital,  Carlile,  1312.  The 
General  Hospital  contains  about  two  hundred  beds,  and 
an  average  of  eighty  or  ninety  patients  in  the  winter 
season,  ib.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  on  the 
average,  are  continually  under  treatment  in  the  Union 
Hospital,  M-Gee.  1443.  The  students  have  not  a legal 
ri"ht  of  access  to  either  of  these  Hospitals,  Carlile,  1 329. 
The  Poor  Law  Guardians  allow  them  access  to  the  Union 
Hospital,  and  some  of  the  Medical  Professors  happen  to 
be  connected  with  the  General  Hospital,  Carlile,  1317  ; 
Ferguson,  1393.  The  College  Council  has  no  control 
whatever,  with  regard  to  the  lectures,  or  to  the  nomination 
of  the  persons  by  whom  lectures  are  delivered  in  these 
Hospitals,  ib.  The  number  of  patients  which  the  students 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  is  fully  adequate  for  a 
first-rate  Medical  Degree,  Carlile , 1328.  Number  of 
operations  peformed  last  year  in  the  General  Hospital,  ib. 
1323.  The  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  College  is  also 
the  Attendant  of  the  Belfast  Lying-in  Hospital,  Burden, 
1492.  The  number  of  beds  in  this  Hospital  is  fifteen ; last 
year  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  in  it, 
ib.  1511,  1512. 

2.  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

In  Cork,  the  North  and  South  Infirmaries  are  conjointly 
recognised  by  the  Queen’s  University,  Fleming,  3155. 
These  Infirmaries  contain  about  a hundred  and  twenty 
beds,  Corbett,  3041.  The  fact  that  students  have  to 
attend  two  Hospitals,  to  make  up  the  qualifying  number 
of  cases,  is  a -treat  disadvantage,  Harvey,  3179.  Two 
Professors  of  the  College  are  Officers  of  the  Hospitals, 
and,  as  such,  have  the  right  of  entering  them ; as  Pro- 
fessors of  the  College  they  have  none,  Corbett,  3056. 
The  Professors  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  of  Materia 
Metlica,  and  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Hospitals,  ib.  3047.  It  is  a serious  evil, 
that  the  Professors  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  of 
Materia  Medica,  have  no  share  in  the  bedside  education 
of  the  student,  Fleming,  3157.  No  connexion  between 
the  Professors  of  the  College  and  the  Workhouse  Hospital, 
nor  any  facility  for  the  students  to  attend  it,  Ccrbett,  3069. 
The  Professor  of  Midwifery  is  also  one  of  the  Physicians 
to  the  Cork  Lying-in  Hospital,  Harvey,  3176.  The 
number  of  beds  in  this  Hospital  is  fifteen ; there  are 
annually  between  four  and  five  hundred  cases  in  it,  ib. 
Every  student  is  admissible  during  the  visits  of  the  at- 
tending Physician,  ib.  Each  student  who  takes  out  his 
attendance  on  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  is  considered  to  have 
entitled  himself  to  the  management  of  thirty  cases,  ib. 
The  Physicians  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital  attend,  in  rota- 
tion, at  a certain  hour,  three  days  in  the  week,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  Clinical  instruction,  ib.  3176. 

3.  Queen's  College,  Galway. 

Three  Hospitals  available  for  the  Medical  students  of 
the  Queen's  College,  the  County  Infirmary,  the  Town 
Hospital,  and  the  Union  Hospital,  Croker  King.  4169, 
4171.  There  are  three  hundred  beds  in  these  Hospitals,  and 
at  present  about  two  hundred  patients,  i7>.  41 7 1 , 4 1 73.  I lie 
Medical  Professors  arc  admitted  into  the  County  Infirmary 
by  sufferance  merely,  ib.  The  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine  is  Physician  to  the  Town  Hospital,  and  the 
Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  is  Surgeon  to  the 
Union  Hospital,  ib.  As  long  .as  the  present  system  con- 
tinues, there  is  the  most  abundant  access  to  patients,  ib. 
4176.  No  objection  whatever  on  tlio  part  of  the  Governors 
of  these  Institutions,  to  the  admission  of  the  students,  ib. 
4185.  The  three  Hospitals  are  in  immediate  contiguity 
with  the  College,  ib.  4183.  There  is  no  Lying-in  Hospital 
in  Galway,  and  no  means  of  giving  practical  instruction  m 
Midwifery,  beyond  an  occasional  case  in  the  Infirmary  and 


the  Union  Hospital,  Doherty,  4223,  4226.  Mode  of 
establishing  and  endowing  a Lying-in  Hospital  in  Galway, 
proposed,  ib.  4223,  4224. 

4.  Improvements  Suggested. 

The  Professors,  at  least,  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  should 
be  ex-officio  Clinical  teachers  in  the  Hospitals  of  the  towns 
in  which  the  Colleges  are  placed,  Ferguson , 1393.  The 
Queen's  University  recognises  Hospitals  containing  sixty 
beds  ; this  number  should  be  raised  to  eighty  beds,  or 
rather  eighty  patients,  Fleming,  3142.  The  rules  regu- 
lating attendance  on  the  College  lectures  ^should  be 
extended  to  attendance  at  the  Hospitals,  ib.  The  Work- 
house  Hospitals  in  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galwav,  should  be 
opened  to  the  Medical  students  of  the  respective  Colleges, 
Doc.  p.  340.  Medical  men  should  be  annually  appointed 
by  each  College,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  and  should  deliver,  conjointly,  with  the 
officers  of  the  Workhouses,  courses  of  Clinical  instruc- 
tion, ib.  _ 

See  also  Clinical  Instruction,  Sfc.  Medicine,  Faculty  of. 
Medical  School. 


House  of  Commons — See  Commons,  House  of. 

Hughes,  Mr. A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  College, 

Galway,  obtained  an  appointment  in  China,  Croker  King, 
4197. 


Income  and  Expenditure. — Returns  showing  the  Income  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  since  their  opening, 
1'ables,  pp.  378-9,  380-1. 

India,  Civil  Service  of.  See  East  India  Company. 

Industrial  School.— Establishment  of  an  Industrial  School 
in  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  proposed 
by  Professor  Leslie,  Doc.  p.  325,  326. 

Ingram,  Mr A student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 

obtained  the  Law  Studentship  in  London,  Molyneux , 


1549. 

Infirmaries.  See  County  Infirmary,  Galway.  North  Infir- 
mary, Cork. 

Inns  of  Court.  See  King's  Inns. 

Institutes  of  Medicine— A Professorship  of  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  required  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  An- 
drews, 14G  : Ferguson,  1376;  Henry,  1645.  A course  of 
lectures  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  at  present  given  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  by  a gentleman  who  is  not 
a Professor,  Andiews,  146.  A course  in  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine  is  required  by  all  the  Scotch  Colleges,  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  London,  and  the  Universities  of  London 
and  Dublin,  Murney,  1537. 

A distinct  Professorship  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine 
not  required  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Corbett,  3063. 
A specific  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  would  not  be 
attended  by  any  advantage,  ib.  Physiology  is  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Medicine ; an  entire  and  complete  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Physiology  is  delivered  in  the  College,  ib.  3062. 

There  is  not  a distinct  Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Croker  King,  4211. 
There  is  such  a Chair  in  the  older  Universities;  the 
sooner  it  is  abolished  the  better,  ib.  In  Scotland,  the 
lectures  on  Physiology  in  the  Irish  Institutions  are  recog- 
nised as  equivalent  to  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, ib. 


Instruction.  See  Professorships,  3. 

instructions. — Instructions  given  by  Lord  Ileytesbury  to  the 
Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  relative  to  the 
system  of  education  to  be  established  in  the  Queen  s Col- 
leo-es,  Henry,  948  ; Doc.  p.  315.  Contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a University  such  as  the  Queen’s  University, 

ib  1°03.  Did  not  contain  any  intimation  ot  the  atlilia- 

tion  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
ib.  Generally  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  ib. 



intermediate  between  that  given  m the  National  Schools 
and  the  education  given  in  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  MCosh,  638;  Dickie,  414.  Comparison 
in  respect  of  Intermediate  Schools  between  Ireland  and 
England,  Scotland,  Germany,  United  States,  M'Cosh, 
638?  The  want  of  intermediate  schools  the  grand  hind- 
rance to  the  complete  success  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  ib.  The  deficiency  of  intermediate  schools  one 
of  the  most  powerful  causes  in  keeping  down  the  numbers 
attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Sir  11.  Kane,  1964; 
Bullcn,  3127.  Almost  no  preparatory  schools  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  Benvick,  3482.  Suggestion  for  the 
establishment  of  County  Academies  throughout  Ireland, 
MCosh,  638.  Proposed  establishment  of  a Mixed  Board 
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of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  established 
intermediate  schools,  and  founding  new  ones,  Henry,  1281 . 

See  also  Ireland. 

International  Law — Taught  in  the  Fourth  year  of  the  course 
for  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  Heron,  4242.  Text-books  used 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Leslie,  1583.  In  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Heron,  4242. 

Ireland,  Arthur,  Esq.,_  Bursar  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Galway. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Witness  proposes  to  place  his  accounts  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commissioners,  4312. 

Ireland,  Mr — A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  obtained  a commission  in  the  Navy,  by  exami- 
nation, Croher  King,  41 97. 

Ireland. — Great  contrast  between  Scotland  and  Ireland  in 
the  number  of  preparatory  schools,  Dickie,  414.  The 
demand  for  higher  education  in  Ireland  cannot  be  met  by- 
private  schools,  MCosh,  639.  Ireland  far  in  advance  of 
England  as  regards  the  desire  for  education.  Sir  It.  Kane 
2038. 

See  also  Intermediate  Schools. 

Ireland,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  See  Surgeons,  Royal 
College  of,  Ireland. 

Irish  Language.  See  Celtic  Languages,  Professorship  of. 
Italian  Language.  See  Modem  Languages,  Professorship  of. 

J. 

Jack,  Alexander,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Cork — Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

The  Diploma  in  Engineering  now  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity is  valueless,  2934.  It  professes  to  be,  what  it  is  not, 
an  authority  to  practise  as  an  Engineer,  ib.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  one  practising  as  an  Engineer,  if 
he  can  get  persons  to  employ  him,  ib.  A Diploma  granted 
after  a few  hours’  examination  would  not  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  a person’s  knowledge  and  capabilities,  293.5. 
The  students  have  always  been  content  with  the  Certificate 
issued  by  the  College,  ib.  During  the  few  years  this  College 
Certificate  was  discontinued,  the  number  of  students  fell  oft; 
ib.  The  University  Diploma  should  be  abolished,  and  a 
College  Certificate,  such  as  that  now  issued,  substituted 
for  it,  ib.  There  are  so  many  subjects  crowded  into  the  Se- 
cond year  of  the  Engineering  curriculum,  that  a student 
cannot  manage  them  all,  ib.  The  Engineering  curriculum 
should  be  extended  to  three  years,  ib.  Witness  finds  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  the  students  prepared  in  a 
sufficient  amount  of  Mathematics,  ib.  It  is  quite  im- 
. possible  for  one  Mathematical  Professor  to  give  the  amount 
of  instruction  necessary  for  the  different  classes  in  the 
College,  ib.  The  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  one  time 
employed  a Senior  Scholar  to  assist  him,  but  at  present 
there  is  not  one  in  his  department,  ib.  Senior  Scholars  might 
easily  be  made  more  useful,  if  the  Scholarships  were  made 
more  valuable,  and  were  tenable  for  more  than  one  year,  ib. 

Witness  approves  of  Professor  Boole’s  three-fold  division 
of  the  studies  _ after  the  First  year,  into  the  Languages, 
the  Mathematical  Sciences,  and  the  Natural  Sciences, 
2936.  This  division  is  somewhat  analogous  to  what  is 
now  in  operation  for  Honors  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
ib.  The  subject  of  Logic  might  be  included  in  each  of 
the  divisions,  2937.  The  Pass  Degree  Examination  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  does  not  embrace  all  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  2939.  The  last  College  Examination  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  is  the  Degree  Examination,  2940. 

A student  at  the  Degree  Examination  in  the  University 
of  Dublin  is  examined  in  two  compulsory  subjects — As- 
tronomy and  Ethics,  2942.  There  are  three  other  courses, 
any  two  of  which  he  may  choose  ; if  a professional  stu- 
dent, he  need  not  take  any  one  of  these  three,  ib.  A man 
taking  his  Degree  in  the  University  of  Dublin  has  to  pass 
through  a succession  of  Term  Examinations,  2945.  After 
the  second  year  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  a student  may 
give  up  Classics,  and  devote  himself  to  Science,  2949. 
Terms  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  may  be  kept  by  at- 
tendance on  lectures,  or  passing  the  Term  Examination, 
2951. 

The  Professorial  Body  in  the  Colleges  should  be  repre- 
sented. on  the  University  Senate,  2953.  The  system  of 
Examinations  in  the  Queen’s  University  should  be  brought 
more  into  accordance  with  the  system  of  teaching  in  the 
Colleges,  ib.  The  Examiners  should  be  Professors  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges ; but  to  prevent  a student  being  ex- 
amined by  his  own  Professor,  there  should  be  two  Exa- 
miners in  each  department,  2954.  Strangers  should  be 
excluded  from  being  Examiners,  as  they  are  generally 
mistaken  as  to  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the  Col- 


leges, and  consequently  unable  to  test  the  knowledge  of 
the  students,  2961. 

Witness  has  met  with  no  obstruction  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  from  the  differences  in  the  College ; has  always 
received  the  greatest  co-operation  from  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  2962. 

Jack,  Alexander,  a.m. — Document  delivered  in  by  Professor 
Jack,  being  proposed  changes  in  tho  courses  of  study  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Doc.  p.  328. 

Joynt,  Mr. — A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  obtained,  on  examination,  a high  position  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  Service,  Croker  King,  4197. 

Junior  Scholarships.  See  Scholarships,  1. 

Juries.  See  Grand  Juries. 

Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy , Professorship  of. 

An  option  is  allowed  Third  year  students  between  Meta- 
physics, and  Jurisprudence  with  Political  Economy, 
M'Cosh , 522.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  the  stu- 
dents generally-  take  Metaphysics  in  preference  to  Juris- 
prudence, &c.,  Leslie,  1586.  Reasons  of  this  preference, 
ib. ; Read,  2656.  In  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  the 
students  prefer  Jurisprudence,  &c.,  to  Metaphysics,  Read, 
2654.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  the  distinguished 
students  generally  take  both,  the  less  distinguished  stu- 
dents prefer  Jurisprudence,  &c.,  to  Metaphysics,  Heron, 
4249,  4250.  Nature  of  the  instruction  given  in  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Leslie,  1574,  1575. 
In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Mills,  3230, 3240.  In  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway.  Heron,  4250, 4251.  Observations 
on  the  difficulty  of  teaching  Jurisprudence,  arising  from 
the  vagueness  of  the  term,  Leslie,  1564;  Mills,  3230. 
Injurious  effects  of  associating  Jurisprudence  with  Politi- 
cal Economy,  Leslie,  1 607  ; Mills,  3228.  Suggestion  for 
doing  away  with  the  instruction  in  Jurisprudence  now 
given  in  the  Law  School,  Mills,  3211.  Suggestion  for 
transferring  Jurisprudence  from  the  Third  year  in  the 
Arts  course  to  the  Fourth  year,  and  devoting  the  time 
now  given  to  it  to  Political  Economy,  Milts,  3228,  3242. 

Very  few  students  attending  the  iectures  on  Political 
Economy  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Leslie , 1585. 
Increase  in  the  numbers  attending  Political  Economy  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Mills,  3253.  Nature  of  the 
instruction  given  in  Political  Economy  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  Leslie,  1608,  1609.  In  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  Mills,  3243,  3244.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
Heron,  4251.  The  teaching  of  Political  Economy  should 
be  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  cognate  subjects,  like  In- 
dustrial History,  Mills,  3244.  No  Non-Matriculatcd 
student  ever  attended  Political  Economy  in  Cork,  ib. 
3249.  Objections  to  electing  a barrister  Professor  ofPoliti- 
cal  Economy,  ib.  3252.  Alterations  in  the  department  of 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Leslie,  Doc.  p.  327. 

It. 

Kane,  Sir  Robert,  r.it.s.,  m.r.i.a.,  President  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Cork. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Appointed  President,  1845,  1662.  College  opened  in 
October,  1849,1663.  Queen’s  University  not  then  founded, 
its  charter  signed  September,  1850, 1 665.  Matriculated  and 
N on-Matric ulated  students  in  the  College,  1666.  Matri- 
culated students  are  such  as  pass  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination and  pursue  the  College  course  with  a view  to  a 
Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University,  1 667-  Non-Matricu- 
lated  students  simply  attend  the  lectures  of  particular  Pro- 
fessors, but  are  not  otherwise  connected  with  tho  College 
or  the  University  system  of  education,  ib.  Non-Matricu- 
lated  students  who  attend  a course  of  lectures  may  obtain 
a Certificate  of  such  attendance,  1669. 

The  University  and  Collegiate  curricula  were  framed  by 
the  Board  of  Colleges  before  the  opening  oftheC'olleges,  1 672. 
Since  the  opening  of  the  Colleges  and  the  foundation  of 
the  University,  the  Senate  of  the  University  has  directed 
the  courses  required  for  its  Degrees,  whilst  the  Collegiate 
courses  have  been  under  the  directions  of  the  College 
Councils,  ib.  It  is  expressly  provided  by  the  University 
Charter,  that  the  Senate  shall  not  exercise  any  control 
over  the  Colleges,  except  in  regard  to  the  courses  prescribed 
for  Degrees, iS.  Three  classes  of  Collegiate  Examinations : 
the  Matriculation  Examinations;  Scholarship  Examina- 
tions; and  the  Examinations  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
1674.  Three  Terms  constitute  a Session,  1675.  The 
Session  lasts  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of 
J une,  1 677 . The  University  Examinations  are  held  in  the 
month  of  September  in  each  year,  1 679, 1 680.  The  Univer- 
sity Examinations  are  arranged  by  the  Senate,  1681.  The 
University  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Senate,  1683. 
The  Degrees  in  Arts  of  the,  Queen’s  University  enable 
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their  holders  to  enter  the  profession  of  the  Bar,  and  to 
become  a Solicitor  at  an  earlier  period  than  they  other- 
wise could,  1683.  The  Degrees  in  Medicine  have  the 
practical  value  of  signifying  that  the  holders  are  competent 
to  practise  Medicine,  ib.  The  Degree  in  Medicine  of  the 
Queen’s  University  docs  not  qualify  in  Surgery,  ib.  The 
Degrees  in  Law,  being  conferred  after  an  Examination  in 
specific  and  positive  courses  of  legal  study,  are  evidence  of 
a positive  legal  education,  ib.  The  superior  education 
Degrees  in  Arts  require,  and  the  social  rank  they  confer, 
are  generally  the  motives  for  taking  them,  1684.  The 
majority  of  the  Arts  students  in  the  College  do  not  proceed 
to  their  Degree,  ib.  The  Degree  in  Arts  possesses  no  prac- 
tical or  legal  advantage  beyond  that  it  confers  on  Barris- 
ters and  Solicitors,  ib.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  other 
practical  advantages,  a number  of  the  students  proceed  to 
professions  and  into  various  departments  of  the  Public 
Service  without  their  Degrees,  ib.  A student  of  the  Col- 
lege, Mr.  Henncssy,  entered  the  Public  Service,  some  time 
since,  with  so  much  credit,  that  he  is  specially  referred  to 
in  the  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  ib.  This 
gentleman,  having  obtained  an  appointment  which  removed 
him  from  the  country,  has  not  yet  taken  his  Degree,  1688. 

Witness  has  been  able  to  trace  the  subsequent  career  of 
several  distinguished  students  of  the.  College,  1689.  Ano- 
ther student,  Mr.  Moriarty,  was  appointed  to  a Writership 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  1 690.  Mr.  Moriarty 
maintained  fully,  at  Haileybury  College,  the  character  ho 
had  acquired  in  the  Cork  College,  ib.  Mr.  Mongan,  a 
student  of  the  College  and  graduate  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, was  appointed  Interpreter  in  China,  in  the  service  of  the 
Government,  ib.  Mr.  Bagiev,  also  a student  of  the  College, 
and  a graduate,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Latin  m 
the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  ib.  Two  students  of  the 
College,  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Wall,  have  obtained  appoint- 
ments in  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  under  the  new  sys- 
tem of  Competitive  Examination,  ib.  Two  others,  Mr. 
Shea  and  Mr.  Sexton,  have  been  successful  at  the  Exami- 
nation for  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  ib.  Several 
have  been  successful,  this  year,  at  the  Examination  for  the 
Medical  Service  of  the  East  India  Company,  ib. 

A fair  number  of  those  who  have  taken  the  A.B.  Degree 
proceed  to  the  A.M.  Degree,  1691.  The  number  of  Fourth 
year  students  has  increased  rapidly  each  year,  and  nowbears 
a fair  proportion  to  that  of  those  who  take  the  A.B.  Degree, 
ib.  No  privileges,  similar  to  those  in  the  old  Universities, 
are  attached  to  the  Degree  of  A.M.  in  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity ; consequently,  the  number  proceeding  to  it  does  not 
bear  so  large  a proportion  to  the  number  of  Bachelors,  ib. 
Bachelors  of  Arts  wishing  to  take  the  A.M.  Degree  must 
attend  a certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  College,  and  are 
afterwards  submitted  at  the  University  to  a very  advanced 
Examination,  1 692.  Bachelors  of  Arts  may  proceed  to  the 
A.M.  Degree  in  one  of  four  courses:  (1)  Classics ; (2) 
English  Literature,  Logic,  Metaphysical  or  Economical 
Science;  (3)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences;  (4)  Ex- 
perimental and  Natural  Sciences,  ib.  The  Degree  of  A .M. 
is  not  a mere  form  as  in  the  older  Universities,  it  is  bona 
fide  evidence  that  the  student  has  passed  through  a very 
advanced  course  of  education,  ib. 

Formerly  a student,  to  keep  his  Session,  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend two-thirds  of  the  lectures,  1 693.  An  alteration  has  been 
made,  principally  to  accommodate  the  M edical  students,  re- 
ducing the  minimum  attendance  to  one-half,  ib.  Although 
this  alteration  practically  applies  only  to  the  Medical  stu- 
dents, it  is  a general  regulation,  1 694.  The  alteration  was 
adopted  by  the  governing  Body  of  the  College,  as  a compro- 
mise between  the  Arts  Faculty  and  the  Medical  Faculty,  1 695. 
The  alteration  is  a mere  College  arrangement,  peculiar  to  the 
College ; it  was  made  openly  by  the  Council ; it  has  never 
come  before  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  1696- 
1698.  The  University  Ordinances  require  a student  pro- 
ceeding to  his  Degree  to  have  attended  his  College  lectures 
for  at  least  two  full  Terms  each  Session,  1701.  Witness 
was  never  instructed  by  the  College  Council  to  forward  its 
resolution  reducing  the  minimum  amount  of  attendance  to 
the  Senate,  1702.  A student  at  the  College  can  now  keep 
his  Terms  with  less  attendance  than  when  the  University 
Ordinance  was  framed,  1705.  The  Certificate  of  attend- 
ance on  lectures  would  be  the  same  in  Cork  College,  though 
the  amount  of  attendance  would  be  different,  1705.  There 
is  no  reason  why  keeping  a Term  should  be  differently  de- 
fined at  each  of  the  three  Colleges,  1 707.  As  the  Cork 
College  has  defined  keeping  a Term  to  mean  attendance 
on  one-half  of  the  lectures,  the  other  Colleges  may  define 
it  to  mean  attendance,  on  one-quarter  of  the  lectures,  1708. 
A power  in  each  College  of  defining  what  constitutes  the 
keeping  of  a Term,  may  lead  to  great  diversity,  and  to  a 
practical  interference  with  the  curriculum  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 1710.  Witness  thinks  it  very  desirable  that  any  mo- 


dification tending  to  interfere  with  the  curriculum  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  previous  to  its  adoption  by  the 
College  Council,  ib. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  Tutorial  system,  in  the  sense  of 
personal  superintendence  of  the  students,  by  members  of  the 
College,  1712.  The  Tutorial  system  of  instruction  is  pur- 
sued to  a considerable  extent  in  the  College,  ib.  The  main- 
tenance of  discipline  in  the  College  is  ultimately  vested  in 
the  Council,  but  the  direct  maintenance  of  discipline  is,  by 
the  Statutes,  vested  in  the  Vice-President ; certain  powers 
are  also  vested  in  the  Professors  and  Officers  of  the  College, 

1 7 1 3, 1 7 1 4.  Witness  considers  that  any  interference  with 
the  discipline  of  the  College  by  the  President,  except  in 
the  last  appeal,  is  undesirable,  ib.  The  discipline  of  the 
Boarding-houses  falls  altogether  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  President,  1715. 

Any  one  applying  for  license  to  keep  a Boarding- 
house must  produce  a Certificate  from  a clergyman 
of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs,  1716.  The 
Boarding-house  is  then  inspected  by  the  Registrar  and 
Bursar ; if  their  report  is  satisfactory  the  license  is  granted, 
ib.  The  Boarding-houses  are  from  time  to  time  inspected, 
ib.  Students  of  the  College  generally  reside  with  then- 
parents  or  guardians,  or  with  persons  to  whom  they  are 
intrusted  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  1717.  There  are 
five  licensed  Boarding-houses,  and  five  students  in  them, 
1719.  The  majority  of  licensed  Boarding-house  proprietors 
are  Roman  Catholics,  1 720.  The  license  does  not  fix  the 
number  of  students  that  may  reside  in  the  house,  1721. 
The  great  mass  of  the  students  are  sons  or  relatives  of 
persons  living  in  Cork,  or  within  a comparatively  limited 
radius,  1722.  A change  in  the  present  Boarding-house 
system  is  urgently  called  for;  none  but  persons  of  rather 
an  inferior  class  have  ever  proposed  to  keep  Boarding- 
houses, 1723.  Witness  has  known  several  instances  in 
which  gentlemen,  from  different  parts  of  Ireland,  have  been 
deterred  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  College  by  the 
want  of  residences  suitable  to  their  rank  in  life,  ib.  The 
establishment  of  residences  for  boarding  and  lodging 
students  of  a respectable  rank  in  life,  is  of  the  most  essen- 
tial importance  towards  the  further  success  of  the  College, 
ib.  A plan  for  the  establishment  of  such  Boarding-houses 
was  drawn  up,  some  time  ago,  by  a Committee  of  Profes- 
sors, and  transmitted  by  witness  to  the  Irish  Government, 
1724.  There  are  two  Deans  of  Residences  at  present  in 
connexion  with  the  College,  the  Dean  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Presbyterian  Dean,  1726.  The  Deanship 
of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  is  vacant,  the  late  Dean  having 
gone  to  Belfast ; the  Roman  Catholic  Deanship  is  not  filled, 
1726. 

Witness  states  in  detail  the  duties  imposed  on  lnm  as 
President  by  the  College  Statutes,  1728.  Besides  the 
duties  required  by  the  Statutes,  there,  is  an  implied  duty 
imposed  by  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University,  of  at- 
tending the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  taking  part  in  the 
University  business,  ib.  Has  always  thought  that  it  was 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  President  to  attend  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Queen’s  University  as  to  the  local  business  of 
the  College,  ib.  Believes  that  all  his  duties  have  been  per- 
formed as  required  by  the  Statutes,  1 7 30.  There  is  a pro- 
vision in  the  Statutes"  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
the 'Vice-President  shall  exercise  the  powers  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  President,  ib.  In  consequence  of  that  pro- 
v ision  the  internal  administration  of  the  College  is  not  liable 
to  suffer,  and  never  has  suffered  any  impediment  from  the 
absence  of  the  President,  ib.  Before  witness  was  ap- 
pointed President,  he  held  two  Professorships  in  Dublin, 
and  also  the  Directorship  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry, 
and  was  engaged  in  a very  extensive  and  lucrative  Scien- 
tific professional  practice,  "l  73 1 . Witness  explained  fully 
to  the  Government,  that,  as  he  would  not  feel  justified  in 
oiving  up  the  Directorship  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Indus- 
try, he  could  not  accept  the.  office  of  President  under  the 
condition  of  continuous  residence,  ib.  Was  prepared  to 
relinquish  all  his  other  appointments  in  Dubhu,  ib.  Iliese 
matters  were  fully  considered  by  the  Government,  and  they 
decided  on  appointing  him.  ib.  Still  holds  the  office  of 
Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  ib.  When'  the 
College  opened  witness  changed  his  family  residence  from 
Dublin  to  Cork,  and  resided  there  for  the  greater  parts  of 
the  years  1S49-50,  1S50-51,  and  1851-52,  ib.  Circum- 
stances rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  family 
residence  in  Cork,  and  he  therefore  removed  it  to  Dublin, 
ib.  Since  the  removal  of  his  residence  to  Dublin,  witness 
Inis  been  at.  the  College  during  a portion  of  every  Term 
and  every  Session,  but  principally  during  the  first  and  last 
Terms  of  each  Session,  ib.  The  great  mass  of  the  admi- 
nistrative business  of  the  College  takes  place  in  the  Fn-st 
and  Third  Terms,  ib.  His  transaction  of  business  has  not 
been  limited  to  the  periods  of  his  presence  in  the  College, 
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being,  when  in  Dublin,  in  constant  communication  with 
the  College  Officers,  ib.  The  entire  details  connected  with 
the  distribution  and  administration  of  the  grant  for  the 
outfit  of  the  College,  and  of  the  annual  grant,  since  1854, 
have  also  been  conducted  by  him,  ib.  Is  not  prepared  to 
say  that  continuous  residence,  on  the  part  of  a President, 
would  be  any  advantage  to  the  College  under  its  present 
constitution,  1732.  Personal  considerations  render  conti- 
nuous residence,  in  his  own  case,  impracticable,  ib.  The 
reasons,  irrespective  of  personal  considerations,  which 
render  it  desirable  that  the  President  should  not  reside 
permanently  are,  1735 — 

(1 .)  Continuous  residence  would  remove  him  from  all 
participation  in  the  government  of  the  University, 
and  thereby  lower  th a prestige  of  his  office,  ib. 

(2.)  -No  duties  would  be  left  to  be  performed  by  the 
Vice-President,  which  duties  are  contemplated  by 
the  Statutes  constituting  his  office,  ib. 

(3.)  There  not  being  administrative  duty  to  occupy  the 
President’s  whole  time,  he  must  be  idle,  or  employ 
himself  with  Literary  or  Scientific  pursuits,  which 
would  complicate  his  administrative  position,  ib. 

There  are  two  Stated  meetings  of  the  Senate  in  the  year ; 
besides  the  Stated  meetings  and  other  meetings,  there  are 
also  frequent  meetings  of  Senate  Committees,  1737- 

Witness  wishes  to  state  to  the  Commissioners  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  position  as  President,  as 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  College,  1739.  After  the 
organization  of  the  College,  questions  arose  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Statutes  which  regulated  the  President’s 
powers,  1851.  Witness  thought  that  the  interpretation 
sought  to  be  put  on  the  Statutes  by  the  Council,  tended 
to  nullify  the  authority  which  the  founders  of  the  College 
intended  should  belong  to  the  President,  ib.  A good  deal 
of  feeling  existed  in  the  College  with  regard  to  what  was 
considered  the  dictatorial  view  which  witness  took  of  his 
position,  ib.  On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  absent  from 
the  College,  he  wrote  a series  of  letters  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, which  had  reference  to  the  questions  between  him 
and  the  Council,  ib.  This  series,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  letter,  was  handed  over  to  the  Council,  and  placed 
on  the  books  of  the  Council  as  official  correspondence,  ib. 
An  extract  only  of  the  last  letter,  containing  some  com- 
pliments to  his  colleagues,  was  placed  on  the  Council’s 
books,  and  made  official,  ib.  In  the  last  letter,  witness 
had  distinctly  referred  to  the  private  character  of  the  pre- 
vious letters,  ib.  The  Council  consists  of  six,  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President,  and  the  four  Deans  of  Faculties, 
1741.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Council  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  ib.  One  of  the  by-laws  made  by  the  Council 
-for  the  purpose  of  regulating  its  own  proceedings,  enacts, 
that  for  the  transaction  of  business,  other  than  routine, 
notice  of  motion  shall  be  given  a week  previously,  1744. 

On  Thursday,  3rd  March,  1853,  an  extraordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  was  summoned  by  the  Vice-President 
for  five  o’clock  that  evening,  to  consider  the  general 
administration  of  the  College,  1741.  Xo  notice  of  motion, 
as  required  by  the  by-law,  had  been  given  previous  to  this 
meeting,  1743.  The  summons  to  witness  to  attend  this 
meeting  was  not  posted  till  after  the  meeting  was  over, 
1741.  At  this  meeting,  a Memorial  to  the  Queen,  accus- 
ing witness  of  mal-administration,  was  submitted  and 
adopted,  ib.  Witness  returned  immediately  to  Cork,  but 
did  not  further  interfere  with  the  Council’s  proceedings 
than  to  enter  a protest  against  them,  1743.  The  signature 
of  the  President,  or  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President, 
acting  by  his  authority,  is  required  to  authenticate  pro- 
ceedings of  Council,  1747,  1748.  Generally  the  Vice- 
President  must  be  considered  as  having  power  from  the 
President,  in  his  absence,  to  sign  any  document  required 
for  the  administration  of  the  College,  1751. 

The  Council  met  subsequently  to  the  date  of  his  protest, 
and  passed  a Resolution,  that  the  Memorial  should  be 
published,  1752.  The  Memorial  was  very  extensively 
distributed,  and  also  inserted  in  the  newspapers,  ib.  These 
personal  questions  have  never  been  brought  forward  at  a 
Visitation,  1756.  Witness  brings  them  before  the  Com- 
missioners, as  bearing  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the 
College ; and  because  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  these  cir- 
cumstances that  render  continuous  residence  on  his  part 
impossible,  1758,  1759.  As  long  as  the  Council,  which 
had  adopted  the  Memorial,  remained  in  office,  witness  did 
not  attend  any  of  its  meetings  except  on  one  occasion, 
1762.  Xo  notice  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  Memorial  by 
the  Crown,  beyond  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  it,  1763. 
Witness  was  favored  with  a private  intimation  from  the 
Government,  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him  individually,  as 
to  their  feelings,  and  their  reasons  for  not  coming  to  a 
public  decision,  ib.  Did  not  take  any  step  in  his  official 
capacity,  to  bring  these  matters  before  a Visitation,  ib. 


(1.)  Because  Visitations  being  public,  excite  very  great 
curiosity  ; and  every  thing  that  occurs  at  them  is 
very  much  exaggerated,  1764. 

(2.)  Because  on  the  formation  of  a new  Council,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  various  documents  which  involved 
personal  reflections  should  be  thrown  aside,  and  a 
dry  legal  statement  of  the  questions  at  issue  sub- 
stituted, 1766.. 

A document  containing  the  legal  questions  was  accord- 
ingly  prepared,  and  sent  to  the  Government,  with  a state- 
ment, that  the  Council  wished  the  Memorial  to  be  with- 
drawn, ib.  The  legal  questions  which  were  raised  in  the 
Memorial  are  still  open  and  undecided,  1768. 

There  was  also  printed  and  circulated  a document  pre- 
pared by  the  Vice-President,  entitled,  “ A Statement  of 
Facts  connected  with  the  Government  and  Administration 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,”  ib.  This  statement  is,  in 
fact,  an  appendix  to  the  Memorial,  ib.  There  was  no 
authority  given  by  the  Coiincil  for  the  circulation  of  the 
Statement ; witness  never  saw  it  published  in  the  news- 
papers, 1771.  Reads  an  extract  from  the  Memorial, 
accusing  him  of  having  cancelled  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council  by  drawing  his  pen  through  a portion  of  them,  ib. 
Explains  that  the  alleged  cancellation  was  caused  by  his 
drawing  a line  to  separate  a remark  which  he  had  written 
on  the  margin  from  the  Minutes  of  Council,  1775-1778. 
It  was  not  fiis  wish  either  to  cancel  the  Minutes,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  the  integrity  of  the  records,  1779. 

Refers  to  a representation  in  the  Vice-President’s 
Statement,  that  he,  on  two  occasions,  seriously  impeded 
the  administration  of  the  College  by  withdrawing  from  the 
Council  Chair,  ib.  Explains  that  on  the  two  occasions 
referred  to,  he  retired  from  the  Chair  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  Council  to  pass  resolutions  which  he  believed 
not  to  be  legal  within  the  Statutes,  ib. 

During  the  first  four  years  of  the  existence  oftheCollege 
witness  drew  up  the  Annual  College  Report,  ib.  The  Me- 
morial blamed  liimfor  drawing  up  the  Report,  and  denied 
his  power  to  do  so,  ib.  When  lie  found  his  power  to  draw 
up^the  Report  questioned  in  theMemorial.  he  refrained  from 
doing  so  till  last  Session,  ib.  The  Government  has  since 
required  Reports  from  the  Presidents  of  the  respective 
Colleges,  1781 . 

Witness  feels  it  his  duty,  as  bearing  on  the  present  state 
of  the  College,  to  submit  to  the  Commissioners  accusations 
contained  in  a letter  published  in  the  newspapers  by  Pro- 
fessor Boole,  1782,  1783.  Mentions  these  accusations  in 
detail,  and  defends  himself  against  them,  1 786.  Published 
a refutation  of  these  accusations  in  a local  newspaper,  1788. 
Would  have  brought  Professor  Boole’s  conduct  under  the 
notice  of  the  Government,  but  that  he  was  afraid  the 
Government  would  institute  no  inquiry,  and  the  accusations 
required  an  immediate  answer,  1 789, 1790.  In  former  cases 
the  Government  did  not  institute  inquiries,  but  left  him  to 
bearall  the  imputation  of  misconduct  ascribed  to  him,  1791. 
Thinks  that  if  he  had  submitted  Professor  Boole’s  con- 
duct to  a meeting  of  Visitors,  they  would  have  ruled  that 
it  did  not  come  within  their  jurisdiction,  1795.  Jt  is 
provided  in  the  Statutes,  that  the  President  shall  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  to  the  conduct  of  any  Pro- 
fessor who  is  inattentive  to  the  advice  or  remonstrance  of 
the  President,  1793.  Believes  this  provision  to  apply 
solely  to  the  performance  of  Professorial  duties,  ib.  If  'a 
Professor  was  guilty  of  immorality  outside  the  College  in 
his  intercourse  with  society  in  Cork,  and  the  President 
brought  the  case  under  the  notice  of  Government,  witness 
believes  his  interference  would  be  strongly  objected  to, 
1801.  Unless  the  circumstances  were  very  peculiar,  he 
would  not  interfere  in  any  such  affairs,  ib.  Fully  admits 
that  it  would  have  been  desirable  if,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  opinion  of  the  Visitors  had  been  ascertained,  as  to 
whether  Professor  Boole’s  conduct  came  within  their 
jurisdiction,  1824.  Did  not  take  any  step  for  ascertain- 
ing, in  this  particular  case,  whether  they  would  consider 
it,  1825. 

Witness  explains  a transaction,  with  respect  to  which  he 
believes  Professor  Harvey  labours  under  a misapprehension, 

1 827.  Professor  Harvey  had  engaged  with  a Dr.  Connor 
of  Dublin,  for  a supply  of  specimens  for  the  Midwifery 
Museum,  ib.  Dr.  Connor  was  slow  in  performing  his 
contract,  and  Professor  Harvey  became  dissatisfied  with 
him,  ib.  When  witness  was  'in  Dublin,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Professor  Harvey,  in  which  Professor  Harvey 
expressed  strong  dissatisfaction  with  Dr.  Connor’s  delay, 
and  requested  witness  to  hasten  his  movements,  ib.  Wit- 
ness being  anxious  to  assist  Professor  Harvey,  wrote  to 
Dr.  Connor,  enclosing  Professor  Harvey’s  letter  to  him- 
self, ib. . Witness  also  wrote  to  Professor  Harvey,  informing 
him  that  lie  had  enclosed  his  note  to  Dr.  Connor,  ib. 
Received  a letter  from  Professor  Harvey,  blaming  him  for 
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having  enclosed  his  (Professor  Harvey’s)  letter  to  Dr. 
Connor,  without  any  previous  communication  with  him,  ib. 
Was  very  much  startled  at  receiving  this  letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Harvey,  and  wrote  at  once  to  Dr.  Connor,  asking 
him  to  return  Professor  Harvey's  letter  to  witness,  ib.  In 
reply,  Dr.  Connor  informed  witness  that  he  had  destroyed 
the.  letter,  and  gave  witness  to  understand  that  there  was 
nothing  offensive  in  Professor  Harvey’s  letter,  ib.  Within 
a fortnight  afterwards,  Professor  Harvey,  though  he  had 
heen  so  sensitive  about  his  own  letter,  voted  at  the  Council 
for  the  publication  of  witness's  letters  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, ib. 

Witness  admits  that  his  withdrawal  from  the  Council 
Chair,  and  leaving  the  further  business  to  be  transacted 
in  his  absence,  was  probably  not  the  proper  course  to  pur- 
sue, 1829.  A resolution  might  have  been  passed  in  his 
absence  which  he  had  never  seen,  1832.  In  leaving  the 
Vice-President  to  take  his  place,  he  considered  that  his 
authority  was  not  delegated  generally,  but  merely  to  enable 
the  Council  to  pass  a particular  resolution,  1835.  The 
Statutes  do  not  give  the  President  an  absolute  veto  on  the 
resolutions  of  the  Council,  but  merely  a power  of  suspend- 
ing them  until  he  has  consulted  a higher  authority,  1837, 
1839.  Was  told,  when  appointed  President,  that  he  was 
the  functionary  to  whom  the  Government  would  mainly 
look  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  College,  1840.  The 
College  has  two  classes  of  relations,  the  internal  relations, 
and  those  with  the  University  and  the  Government,  1841. 
If  the  proper  communication  and  assistance  existed  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Vice-President,  the  con- 
tinuous residence  of  the  President  would  not  be  required 
for  the  internal  relations,  ib.  Permanent  residence  might 
identify  the  President  too  closely  with  the  Professorial 
body,  tb.  Witness  did  not  think  it  necessary,  when  the 
College  was  being  erected,  to  represent  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  there  was  no  great  necessity  for  going  to  the 
expense  of  providing  a residence  within  the  College  for 
the  President,  1842. 

A President  who  resided  only  occasionally  would  be 
more  available  to  the  Government,  and  more  serviceable 
to  the  College,  than  if  he  resided  during  the  whole 
Session,  1814.  Permanent  residence  was  not  contem- 
plated by  the  Board  which  drew  up  the  Statutes,  in 
either  Dr.  Henry’s  case  or  his  own,  1845,  1846.  Is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  provision  made  in  the  Statutes 
for  the  absence  of  the  President,  was  inserted  to  provide 
for  the  absence  of  Dr.  Henry  and  himself,  1816.  Is  not 
able  to  say  how  many  meetings  of  the  Queen’s  University 
he  attended  within  the  last  twelve  months ; the  number 
would  not  differ  materially  from  that  in  previous  years, 
1854.  Gives  in  detail  his  attendance  during  the  years 
1851-55,  and  1S55-5G,  ib.  There  have  not  been  many 
Committee  meetings  of  the  Senate  within  the  last  couple 
of  years ; has  attended  all  that  have  taken  place,  1856. 
Owing  to  the  differences  of  opinion  which  occurred  in  the 
College,  witness  abstained,  as  much  as  duty  permitted, 
from  taking  any  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  ib.  Several  of  the  .meetings  of  the  Senate  are  held 
during  the  College  Session,  1858. 

The  advantage  to  the  College,  derived  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s intercourse  with  society  in  Cork,  and  with  the 
students,  can  be  as  well  attained  by  residence  during  a 
portion  of  each  Session  as  by  permanent  residence,  1859, 
1860.  Witness’s  office  of  Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish 
Industry  does  not  require  residence  in  Dublin,  1862.  His 
family  resided  at  Cork  during  the  Sessions  of  1849-50, 
1850-51,  1851-52,  1852-53,  1863. 

During  these  Sessions,  he  was  frequently,  and  for  a con- 
siderable time,  in  Dublin,  on  duties  connected  with  the 
Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  or  the  Senate,  ib.,  1864,  1865. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a President,  by  a system  of 
friendly  personal  intercourse  with  the  students,  could 
exercise  a powerful  influence  for  good,  1866-1871.  The 
President  could  not  carry  out  such  a system  of  action  in 
an  ample  way,  without  being  permanently  resident,  1873. 
Even  if  the  President  were  permanently  resident,  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  a system  in 
the  College,  1876.  The  President  would  require  to  exer- 
cise great  caution  in  his  intercourse  with  the  neighbourhood 
and  the  students,  on  account  of  the  religious  and  political 
feelings  in  the  locality,  1878.  A step  has  been  lately 
taken  by  the  College  Council  towards  the  introduction  of 
something  like  the  Tutorial  system,  1882.  Not  much  can 
be  done  in  this  way,  until  the  College  bo  rendered  resi- 
dentiary, ib. 

Witness  and  Professor  Harvey  have  not  been  on  terms 
of  personal  intercourse  since  1853 ; this  is  not  voluntary  on 
witness’s  part,  1883. 

The  Statutes  do  not  imply  any  larger  amount  of  absence 
than  is  required  for  tire  performance  of  witness's  duty  as 


member  of  the  Senate,  1887.  Four  constitute  a quorum 
of  the  College  Council,  1891.  The  letters  from  witness 
to  the  Vice-President,  which  were  placed  on  the  Council’s 
Books  as  official  correspondence,  were  not  marked  as  con- 
fidential, 1897.  The  Vice-President  may  have  considered 
them  official  letters ; witness  thinks  they  could  not 
reasonably  be  regarded  as  such,  1898.  After  the  adoption 
of  the  Memorial  by  the  Council,  witness  attended  only 
one  Council  meeting  during  the  remainder  of  the  Session, 
1903.  Was  kept  perfectly  acquainted,  by  almost  daily 
correspondence  with  the  Registrar,  with  what  happened 
in  the  Council  during  his  absence,  1905. 

The  Board  of  Colleges  drew  up  a body  of  Statutes  which 
they  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  ministry  in  1 846,  a 
short  time  before  it  went  out  of  office,  1909.  When  a 
subsequent  Government  came  into  office,  the  draft  of  the 
Statutes  could  not  be  found,  and  the  Board  was  instructed 
to  commence  de  novo , ib.  The  Statutes,  as  originally 
framed,  did  not  provide  for  the  three  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Law,  and  Medicine,  ib.  The  first  idea  of  the  Board  was, 
to  develop  the  Faculty  of  Arts  on  a large  scale,  leaving 
those  of  Medicine  and  Law  for  future  consideration,  ib. 
Some  degree  of  Medical  connexion  was  to  be  provided  in 
the  meantime  by  affiliating  with  the  Colleges  the  existing 
Medical  Schools  in  Cork  and  Belfast,  ib.  The  Faculty  of 
Law  was  to  be  organized  after  the  Benchers  in  Dublin  had 
arrived  at  a decided  opinion  on  Legal  education,  ib.  This 
first  scheme  did  not  contemplate  a larger  number  of  Pro- 
fessors than  the  Colleges  Act  made  provision  for,  1911. 
The  additional  number  of  Professors  has  been  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  enlargement  of  this  scheme,  and  its  exten- 
sion to  other  Faculties,  1913.  The  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Professors  has,  in  the  meantime,  remained 
the  same,  1914.  The  original  limitation  of  the  Scheme 
to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  not  the  result  of  any  directions 
received  from  the  Government ; it  originated  altogether 
with  the  Board  of  Colleges,  1915.  The  present  remune- 
ration of  the  Professors  is  totally  incommensurate  with 
their  labors,  and  unequal  to  maintain  them  in  the  posi- 
tion they  occupy  in  society,  1916. 

None  of  the  existing  Chairs  could  be  dispensed  with 
without  an  important  change  in  the  educational  system, 
1917.  Although  witness,  at  first,  advocated  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  exclusively,  subsequent 
events  have  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  constituting 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  ib.  It  is  desirable  to 
continue  the  Chair  of  Celtic  Languages,  191S.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Celtic  Language  lias  never  had  a class 
beyond  two  or  three  since  the  opening  of  the  College, 
1920.  There  are  Chairs  analogous  to  that  of  Agriculture 
in  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  1921  The  advantages  which 
were  expected  have  not  attended  the  establishment  of  the 
Chair  of  Agriculture,  1 922.  The  adoption  of  a lower 
scale  of  fees  in  the  Agricultural  department  has  deterred 
students  from  entering  it,  ib.  There  is  not  at  present  a 
farm  in  connexion  with  the  College ; a farm  was  taken 
and  worked  for  two  years  with  considerable  interest  and 
success,  and  then  given  up,  1924.  The  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  have  taken  a farm  near  the  College, 
and  are  about  to  build  a Model  Agricultural  School,  which 
may  be  the  means  of  affording  practical  instruction  to  the 
students,  ib. 

The  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered  by 
the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  English  Law,  acting  con- 
jointly in  the  matter,  1925.  In  framing  the  Statutes,  a 
separate  Chair  for  Medical  Jurisprudence  was  omitted  on 
account  of  want  of  funds,  and  because  the  subject  is  better 
treated  by  two  Professors  than  by  one,  1 926.  The  small 
number  attending  the  Law  School  is  attributable  to  a Legal 
education  not  being  necessary  previous  to  a person’s  being 
admitted  to  practise,  1 927.  The  instruction  given  by  the 
Professor  of  Law  would  be  very  important  tor  appoint- 
ments in  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  1 928.  Two  students 
in  the  Law  class  obtained  appointments  in  the  Public 
Service,  ib. 

The  plan  for  the  building  of  the  Colleges  was  approved 
of  by  the  Government,  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
but  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  with  Schools  of  Engineering  and 
Agriculture.  1929.  There  was  not,  either  in  Cork  Col- 
lege, or  in  Belfast  College,  any  building  specially  provided 
for  the  Medical  Faculty,  ib.  Witness  is  most  anxious  to 
direct  the  particular  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  necessity  of  such  accommodation,  ib.  Hitherto  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  has  been,  in  some  degree,  ac- 
commodated by  what  is  called  the  Clarendon  Building, 
1931.  This  building  was  erected  at  a cost  of  £800, 
which  Lord  Clarendon  made  up,  almost  exclusively 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  ib.  It  answered  the  purpose  in- 
tended during  the  first  two  years  ; but  the  Medical  School 
has  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  is  now  insufficient,  ib. 
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About  £2,000  would  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  Medical  Faculty,  and  enable  a Conservatory,  which 
is  wanted  in  the  Natural  History  Department,  to  be 
built,  1932. 

Witness  has  never  known  of  a single  representation 
having  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  students,  that  any 
Professor  interfered  with  their  religious  convictions  or 
feelings,  1 934.  Gives,  in  detail,  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  case  of  Professor  de  Vericour,  ib. 

The  College,  when  first  opened,  had  the  benefit  of  the 
services  of  a Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  Residences,  1936. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Dean  continued  to  act  until  subse- 
quently to  the  adoption,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  1937.  The  greatest  ad- 
vantage arises  from  the  action  of  the  Deans  of  Residences 
on  the  students,  1938.  Has  heard  it  declared  by  some  of  the 
parochial  clergy  in  the  town,  that  the  students  who  had  the 
advantage  of  a Dean  of  Residences  were  superior,  in  their 
moral  and  religious  habits,  to  .any  similar  class  in  the  lo- 
cality, ib.  No  provision  was  made  in  the  Colleges  Act  for 
the  payment  of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  1939.  The  Deans 
of  Residences  have  never  submitted  to  him  any  regulations 
for  the  due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  stu- 
dents, under  chap,  xviii.  sec.  8,  of  the  Statutes,  1943.  Has 
always  thought  it  more  desirable  to  leave  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences completely  to  themselves  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  students  under  their  charge,  ib.  Has  never  heard 
from  them  any  complaints,  that  any  particular  class  of  stu- 
dents did  not  attend  their  instruction,  1 944.  There  is  no 
law  providing  that  continued  absence  on  the  part  of  stu- 
dents from  religious  instruction  should  be  punished  as  a 
College  offence,  1945.  No  endowment  for  the  establish- 
ment of  lectureships,  or  other  forms  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, has  been  given  to  the  College,  under  the  Colleges 
Act,  1950. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  Matriculation  Examination, 
there  were  a hundred  and  thirty-eight  Matriculated,  and 
twenty-six  Non-matriculated  students  in  the  College, 
1951.  There  has  been  an  increase,  this  year,  in  the 
number  of  Non-matriculated  students  ; up  to  last  year, 
their  number  had  been  progressively  diminishing,  1 952. 
Of  the  Matriculated  students,  sixty-one  are  Roman 
Catholics,  and  seventy-seven  of  all  other  denominations, 
1954.  The  Matriculation  Examination  is  fixed  by  the 
College  Council,  1955.  Originally,  the  Matriculation 
Examination  was  the  same  for  the  three  Colleges  ; subse- 
quently, some  changes  were  introduced,  which  have  rendered 
it  different  in  Cork  College,  1956.  The  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination in  Cork  College  was  first  lightened  for  the  Medi- 
cal students,  and  tlien  made  uniform  for  all  students,  1957. 

• A student  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  required  to 
answer  in  Classics,  in  one  Greek,  and  in  one  Latin  author, 
with  re-trauslations  from  English  into  Latin,  1958.  The 
object  of  a Matriculation  Examination  is  to  determine 
whether  the  student’s  knowledge  is  such  as  will  enable 
him  to  prosecute  his  studies  afterwards  with  effect,  ib. 
The  want  of  proper  preparation  in  Greek  at  school  has 
hitherto  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  desirable  stand- 
ard at  the  Matriculation  Examination,  ib.  There  are 
not  in  the  country  the  same  facilities  for  learning  Greek 
as  exist  in  the  case  of  Latin,  ib.  There  are  a number  of 
schools  in  the  town  of  Cork  of  an  excellent  character,  in 
which  a classical  education  is  given,  1959.  The  standard 
of  secondary  education  in  the  town  of  Cork  is  far  above 
that  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  ib.  The  province  of  Mun- 
ster has  become  proverbial  for  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
acquire  a knowledge  of  Latin,  1 960.  Believes  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  was  due  altogether  to  the 
exertions  made  by  the  people  of  Cork  and  Waterford,  ib. 
The  number  of  schools  in  which  a Latin  education  is 
afforded  has  greatly  diminished,  1961.  The  operation  of 
the  National  System  of  Education  has  had  a very  great 
effect  in  reducing  their  number,  1962.  There  are  in 
Munster,  Diocesan  Seminaries  at  Thurles,  Waterford, 
and  other  places,  where  candidates  for  the  Ministry  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  'receive  their  education, 
1963.  There  is  generally  a very  great  deficiency  of  in- 
termediate schools ; considers  such  deficiency  one  of  the 
most  powerful  causes  in  keeping  down  the  numbers 
attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  1964.  _ At  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  in  Mathematics,  a limited  knowledge 
of  Arithmetic,  and  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  is  all  that  is 
required,  1965.  This  is  sufficient  to  test  the  capability 
of  the  student  to  enter  on  the  instruction  of  the  Professor 
with  effect,  ib.  The  Matriculation  Examination  in 
English  is  confined  to  Grammar,  1967-  A Medical  stu- 
dent has  to  pass  no  Examination  in  any  subject  connected 
with  English  Grammar,  or  the  English  Language,  beyond 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  1968.  There  is  nothing 
of  a Literary  nature  in  the  course  of  Medical  education, 


except  a course  of  Modern  Languages,  ib.  Some  subjects, 
as  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which  were  for- 
merly looked  on  as  part  of  a Medical  education,  have 
recently,  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  become  parts  of  a general  education,  1969. 
It  has  never  been  proposed  in  the  College  to  dispense 
with  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  case  of  the 
Medical  students,  1970.  Is  disposed  to  maintain  it,  and 
to  take  ever}-  opportunity  of  raising  its  standard,  both  in 
Medicine  and  the  other  Faculties,  1971.  It  is  of  consid- 
erable importance  that  a student  should  have  obtained, 
before  entering  on  his  professional  career,  a proper 
general  education,  ib.  The  course  required  for  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  is  not  a sufficiently  liberal  education 
for  a member  of  the  Medical  profession,  1973.  Thinks 
it  as  much  as  could  be  expected  in  the  present  state  of 
the  profession,  without  the  total  breaking  up  of  the  Me- 
dical School  in  the  College,  ib.  There  arc  in  the  British 
Islands  thirteen  different  Bodies  giving  Medical  Degrees, 
ib.  Many  of  these  do  not  require  any  amount  of  prelimi- 
nary or  general  education,  or  evidence  of  it,  except  as  a 
matter  of  form,  ib.  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Col- 
lege to  enforce  a standard  of  Medical  education  much 
above  that  required  by  other  Bodies,  would  only  drive 
students  elsewhere,  ib.  The  Matriculation  Examination 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  is  apparently  lower  than 
that  in  the  other  Colleges;  witness  would  be  sur- 
prised to  find  it  lower  in  reality,  1 975.  Candidates  are 
not  by  any  means  admitted  indiscriminately  at  the  Matri- 
culation Examination,  ib.  Whatever  difficulties  may 
exist  as  to  details,  the  course  of  education  in  the  several 
departments  is  uniform  in  the  three  Colleges,  1978.  The 
Scholarship  Examinations  are  fixed  by  the  Council,  1980. 
The  only  real  difference  between  Cork  College  and  the 
other  Colleges  is,  the  amount  of  attendance  that  would 
be  considered  as  complying  with  the  requirements  of  a 
Session,  1981. 

The  present  scheme  of  groups  at  the  Examination 
for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  is  a variation  of  the  one  originally 
enforced  when  the  University  was  established,  1982. 
Thinks  that  the  original  scheme  required  the  candidate 
to  answer  in  those  subjects  in  which  he  had  attended 
lectures  in  each  of  the  three  years,  19S3.  When  the 
scheme  of  groups  was  introduced,  no  substantial  altera- 
tion  was  made  in  the  Undergraduate  course,  1 984.  The 
system  of  the  University  Examinations  requires  to  be 
considered  in  connexion  with  the  system  of  Examinations 
pursued  in  College,  1986.  Although  a student  is  not 
examined  at  the  Degree  Examination  in  some  subjects 
which  he  has  studied  in  College,  it  is  only  after  his  pro- 
ficiency has  been  tested  in  them  at  the  College  Examina- 
tions, ib.  It  is  a good  system  to  require  attendance  in 
College  on  subjects  which  do  not  form  a part  of  the 
Degree  Examination,  1988.  The  group  system  was 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a student,  at  a period 
of  life  when  his  time  is  most  valuable,  to  devote  it  to  the 
studies  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  him  in  afterlife,  1990. 
Witness,  some  time  since,  submitted  a plan  to  the  Univer- 
sity Senate,  for  making  Greek  optional  for  the  Degree, 
and  lessening  the  amount  of  residence  required  during  the 
Undergraduate  course,  1992. 

In  Cork  College,  the  Examination  for  First  year  Scho- 
larships is  held  immediately  after  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination; if  any  Scholarships  remain  unfilled  at  it,  Supple- 
mental Examinations  are  held  during  the  First  Term,  1 995. 
The  system  of  making  the  First  year  Scholarships  tenable 
for  one  year  only  works  well  and  keeps  the  student  very 
much  on  the  alert,  1999.  Has  never  heard  that  there  was 
a system  of  cramming  for  the  First  year  Scholarship  Exa- 
mmation,  2000.  If  Second  year  Scholarships  were  tenable 
for  two  years  there  would  be  no  inducement  to  the  student 
to  apply  himself  diligently  to  Second  year  studies,  2002. 
Is  not  in  favor  of  a diminution  of  the  number  of 
College  Examinations,  2006.  Senior  Scholarships  were 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  to  the  College  the 
most  distinguished  students  in  their  several  departments, 
and  affording  nurseries  for  the  Professorial  Body,  2008. 
If  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  such  a light,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  them  purely  Collegiate  distinctions,  2010. 
If  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  prizes,  not  constituting 
an  y bond  fide  connexion  between  students  and  the  College, 
it  would  bo  a good  plan  to  give  them  to  the  most  distin- 
guished students  at  the  A.B.  Examination,  ib.  There  has 
been  very  little  competition  for  Senior  Scholarships,  2013. 
But  one  of  these  Scholarships  can  be  held  by  the  same  in- 
dividual, 2014.  They  are  tenable  for  the  year  which  in- 
tervenes between  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.,  2015.  A 
student  who  has  taken  Ins  A.M.  is  not  eligible  for  a Senior 
Scholarship,  2016.  Thinks  the  entire  number  of  Senior 
Scholarships  has  never  been  filled  up  in  any  one  year, 
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2019.  There  lias  been  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  Can- 
didates for  a Senior  Scholarship,  2020.  A Senior  Scholar 
may  hold  his  Scholarship  and  leave  the  College  altogether, 
2021.  If  a Junior  Scholar  does  not  perform  the  duties 
assigned  him  as  assistaut  to  the  Professor,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  Council  to  withhold  his  Scholarship,  2022. 

The  Degree  Examination  is  the  pivot,  round  which  all  the 
College  arrangements  turn,  2023.  The  Senate  practically 
determines  the  character  of  the  education  in  the  College, 
2025.  Very  great  latitude  is,  however,  left  to  the  College, 
with  regard  to  the  details  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  it, 
the  selection  of  books,  and  the  mode  of  treating  subjects, 
2028.  Several  of  the  Professors  deliver  extra  courses  for 
the  benefit  of  Candidates  for  Honors,  or  for  special  Exa- 
minations, 2030. 

The  A.B.  Degree  at  the  Queen’s  University  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  Honor  Degree  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  2031. 
The  Examinations  and  Degrees  of  the  Queen’s  University 
are  the  most  valid  and  bond  fide  things  of  the  sort 
that  exist,  ib.  The  class  of  men  who,  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  take  their  Degrees  merely  for  the  social  ad- 
vantages connected  with  it,  are  the  men  who  would  break 
down  totally  under  the  Queen’s  Colleges  system,  2032. 
Raising  the  standard  of  the  University  Degree  in  England, 

• so  as  to  make  it  available  only  for  first  and  second  class 
men,  would  be  a great  improvement  in  education,  2033. 
The  result  of  such  a system  would  be,  that  the  general 
body  would  raise  themselves  to  the  standard,  though  at 
first  too  high  for  them,  2034.  The  reasons  for  the  non- 
increase of  Graduates  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  only 
partially  applicable  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  2035.  The 
number  of  Graduates  in  the  English  Universities  is  not  in- 
creasing, because  the  class  which  supports  them  is  not  in- 
creasing, 2036.  Ireland  is,  owing  to  the  existence  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  and  the  University  of  Dublin,  far  in  ad- 
vance of  England  as  regards  the  desire  for  education,  2038. 
The  number  of  students  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  has 
diminished  since  the  famine,  2039.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  Queen’s  University  and  Colleges  is  much 
larger  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected,  consider- 
ing the  means  at  their  disposal  and  the  immense  difficulties 
in  their  way,  2010.  In  the  English  Universities  every  one 
proceeds  to  the  Degree,  because  it  is  a passport  to  a certain 
social  position,  2042.  In  Scotland  few  take  their  Degree, 
it  not  being  required  by  the  Church,  and  the  Universities 
not  being  represented  in  Parliament,  2042.  Similar  causes 
have  hitherto  existed  with  respect  to  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, ib.  Its  Medical  Degree  is  placed  under  a positive 
disadvantage  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  ib.  Its  Arts 
Degree  has  not  the  same  advantages  which  those  of  Trinity 
CoSege,  Dublin,  aud  of  the  English  Universities  have,  ib. 
The  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  the 
Colleges  has  exposed  the  Catholic  students  attending  them 
to  inconvenience  and  unpleasantness,  ib. 

Witness  considers  it  quite  possible  to  maintain  the 
present  standard  of  education  in  the  College,  though  the 
number  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  should  be  diminished 
one-half,  2044.  If  the  number  of  subjects  were  diminished, 
it  would  only  be,  that  the  student  might  concentrate  his 
attention  on  those  that  remain,  ib.  Such  a change  would 
have  no  immediate  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  the  Colleges;  it  would  lead  to  increased  numbers 
taking  the  Degree,  2045.  As  regards  the  success  of  the 
Queen’s  University  and  Colleges,  witness  would  look  more 
to  time  and  to  the  gradual  effacement  of  the  feelings  which 
have  hitherto  operated  against  them,  ib.  Nothing  has 
been  more  fatal  to  the  Colleges  than  the  general  impression 
felt  that  United  Education  is  not  to  be  permanently  main- 
tained, ib.  Students  have  complained  of  the  general  weight 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  amount  of  labor  it  involves, 
2048.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  students  who  Matriculate 
drop  off  without  talcing  their  Degree,  2050.  One  of  the 
causes  of  this  chopping  off  is,  that  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination is  disproportionate  to  the  work  to  be  afterwards 
done  in  College,  2051.  To  remedy  this,  witness  recom- 
mends the  proper  organization  of  sccondaiy  schools,  to  pre- 
pare students  for  entrance  and  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace 
with  the  College  course,  2052.  Another  cause  of  the 
dropping  off,  is,  that  a considerable  number  of  students  go 
into  business,  or  obtain  appointments  under  the  system  of 
Competitive  Examination,  ib.  Considers  it  fortunate  that 
the  education  given  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  ahead  of  the 
social  circumstances  of  the  country,  2053.  The  blank 
which  now  exists  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  will  be  filled  up  by  a system  of  secondary 
schools,  2053.  The  number  of  students  not  enjoying 
salaries  as  Scholars  has  been  increasing  since  the  opening 
of  the  College,  2054.  Such  an  increase  of  unendowed 
students  is  the  fair  measure  of  the  progress  of  the  College, 
ib.  A student  who  is  obliged  to  leave  the  College  before 
completing  his  course,  gets  the  best  education  that  he  could 


get,  for  the  time,  in  any  place,  and  is  well  educated  up  to 
the  point  to  which  he  has  gone,  2058.  There  is  a large 
class,  to  whom  the  establishment  in  the  College  of  an 
English  or  Commercial  course  of  education,  by  the  side 
of  the  present  course,  would  be  beneficial,  2064.  It 
would  be  perfectly  competent  for  the  College  to  give  a 
Certificate  or  Diploma  for  such  a course,  2068.  Is  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  College 
to  give  a Diploma  of  any  sort;  it  being  necessary  to  sustain 
the  central  action  of  the  University,  2066.  A Diploma  is 
at  present  given  by  the  University  in  Engineering,  ib. 
Though  eighty  students  have,  independently  of  the  present 
year,  passed  through  the  Engineering  course,  not  one  has 
ever  yet  taken  out  his  Diploma  in  Engineering,  ib. 

The  Colleges  are  not  at  all  sufficiently  represented  on  the 
Senate,  2072.  The  President  of  the  College  is  a purely 
administrative  officer,  2073.  The  greatest  advantage 
would  accrue,  if  the  educational,  and  not  merely  the  ad- 
ministrational  interests  of  the  College,  were  represented  on 
the  Senate,  2074.  Two  Professors  of  each  College  might 
be  elected  members  of  the  Senate  for  the  year,  2075. 
More  Queen’s  College  blood  should  be  infused  into  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  2076. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  Matriculated  students  to 
combine  them  with  the  Non -Matriculated  students  at 
Examinations,  and  place  each  according  to  his  answers, 
2080.  By  the  constitution  of  the  College  an  essential 
distinction  is  made  between  the  Matriculated  and  Non- 
Matriculated  students,  2082.  Thinks  it  better  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  College  that  this  distinction  should 
be  maintained,  2086. 

The  object  of  the  Undergraduate  course  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  is  to  produce  average  men  of  liigh  standard,  2089. 
The  Senior  Scholarships  sen  e to  develop  further  special 
tastes  and  capacities,  2093.  In  the  Examinations  at  the 
University  there  is  a separate  Examiner  for  each  subject, 
2094.  This  system  has  a tendency  to  make  the  minimum 
very  much  greater  than  it  would  be  if  the  same  Examiner 
examined  on  all  the  subjects,  2095.  Very  considerable 
difficulty  is  tin-own  in  the  way  of  candidates  taking  the 
Degree,  by  the  regulation  that  one  Examiner  can  veto  the 
Degree,  2096.  This  regulation  has  been  a more  serious 
obstacle  than  the  actual  severity  of  the  Examination,  2100. 
A student  should  be  positively  rejected  only  in  case  of 
failure  in  two  subjects;  in  case  of  failure  in  one,  the 
matter  should  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate,  2102.  A committee  of  the  Senate  might  be  con- 
stituted a Court  of  Appeal  in  such  cases,  2103.  The  Exa- 
minations in  the  College  are  not  too  numerous,  2105. 
There  are  only  two  classes  of  Examination  besides  that 
for  Matriculation  : the  Scholarship  Examinations  which 
take  place  at  the  beginning,  and  the  Sessional  Examina- 
tions, at  the  end  of  the  Session,  2106. 

If  the  Colleges  were  more  fully  represented  on  the 
Senate,  it  would  be  a very  great  improvement  to  con- 
solidate the  Senior  Scholarships,  and  to  have  them 
conferred  by  Examination  in  Dublin  upon  candidates  from 
all  the  Colleges,  2111,  2132.  The  Examination  for  Senior 
Scholarship  might  be  so  connected  with  the  Degree  Ex- 
amination and  the  Scholarships  made  so  valuable,  that 
the  expense  of  going  to  Dublin  would  be  no  obstacle  to 
students,  2112.  Such  a system  would  be  valuable,  inas- 
much as  any  thing  which  tends  to  unite  the  Colleges  and 
bring  them  into  combined  action,  cannot  fail  of  promoting 
then-  success,  2113.  The  competition  produced  between 
the  Colleges  would  be  of  a very  healthy  character,  2114. 

The  system  of  teaching  in  the  College  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  satisfactory ; the  Professors,  without  exception, 
manifest  the  greatest  zeal  in  communicating  instruction, 
2117.  Active  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  Professors 
over  the  students  in  their  classes,  2119.  The  roll  is 
daily  called  over  in  each  class ; if  a student  does  not 
attend,  the  Professor  communicates  with  him,  2 1 20.  There 
is  not  as  yet  any  organized  system  for  officially  notify- 
ing the  absence  of  a student  to  his  parents,  2120.  The 
Council  is  now  considering  a body  of  rules  for  such  notifi- 
cation, 2122.  Residence  is  required  for  two  Terms  in  each 
Session  for  University  purposes;  2123.  A student  may 
keep  his  Session  by  moderate  attendance  during  three 
Terms,  or  by  regular  attendance  during  two  Tea-ms,  which 
must  be  the  First  and  Second,  2124. 

If  the  Senior  Scholarships  of  the  three  Colleges  were 
to  bo  consolidated,  they  should  be  worth,  at  least,  £100 
a-year,  2126.  It  would  not  be  desirable  that  they  should 
be' held  for  a less  term  than  two  years,  2127-  Senior 
Scholars  might  be  made  exceedingly  useful  in  supplying 
the  educational  deficiency  of  the  young  men  who  enter 
College,  2128.  The  Classical  Examiners  have  obtained 
authority  from  the  Council  to  employ  the  Senior  Scholars 
to  assist  in  the  Examinations,  and  otherwise,  in  then- 
classes,  2129.  Under  the  proposed  system,  provision 
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might  be  made  for  the  Senior  Scholars  talcing  the  place 
of  Professors,  when  prevented  by  ill  health,  or  other- 
wise, from  attending  to  their  duties,  2130.  It  is  desir- 
able that  the  Senior  Scholar  should  be  obliged  to  take 
out  his  A.M.,  2132.  The  expenses  of  a student  in  a 
Boarding-house  are  much  greater  in  Cork  than  in  Belfast, 
2134.  The  average  expense  of  a student  during  the  Terms 
in  which  he  is  required  to  reside,  in  order  to  keep  his 
Session,  is  from  £28  to  £30,  2134.  It  would  be  more  de- 
sirable at  present  to  increase  the  representation  of  the 
Colleges  on  the  Senate  by  a selection  from  the  Professors 
than  from  the  Graduates,  2138.  Considers  the  existence 
of  differences  of  opinion  on  educational  questions  a power- 
ful reason  for  joining  a Professor  or  Professors  with  the 
President  in  the  representation,  2140.  As  soon  as  there 
is  a body  of  Graduates  of  sufficiently  matured  standing 
and  age,  a selection  of  them  should  take  place  for  the 
Senate,  ib. 

The  average  age  of  students  at  entrance  is  about  seven- 
teen ; the  students  in  Arts  enter  at  an  earlier  age  than  the 
Medical  and  Engineering  students,  2143.  An  adequate 
system  of  preparatory  schools  would  enable  students  to 
enter  at  an  earlier  age,  and  spend  more  time  in  College 
than  they  now  do,  2144.  Twelve  or  thirteen  would  be 
too  early  for  the  generality  of  students  to  enter  College, 

2145.  Would  not  object  to  students  enteriug  at  fourteen, 

2146.  If  an  English  and  Commercial  course  were  estab- 
lished in  the  College,  the  same  Professor  could  accommodate 
his  lectures  to  the  students  intending  to  proceed  to  the 
University,  and  those  wishing  to  take  out  a Mercantile 
Diploma,  2150.  If  the  Senior  Scholarships  were  properly 
organized,  the  Senior  Scholars  might  aid  the  Professors  in 
carrying  out  an  English  and  Commercial  course,  2152. 

No  popular  lectures,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  have 
been  attempted  since  the  opening  of  the  College,  2153. 
Some  of  the  Professors  have, from  time  to  time,  commenced 
their  courses  by  a certain  number  of  lectures  open  to  the 
public,  which  have  been  generally  largely  attended,  2153. 
There  is  no  regular  systematized  course  of  popular  lectures ; 
nor  is  any  system  of  the  kind  possible  under  the  present  ar- 
rangements of  the  College,  2154.  Lectures  of  a public  and 
popular  character  would  attract  the  people  to  the  College, 
and  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  Professors,  2155. 
Witness  has  always  regretted  that  circumstances  did  not 
permit  a continuation  of  such  lectures  in  the  College,  ib. 

The  expense  of  attending  in  Dublin  to  take  out  the 
Degree,  has  not  affected  any  considerable  number  of  the 
students,  2156.  The  Degree  of  the  old  Universities  became 
a mere  form,  and  its  value,  as  evidence  of  education,  is 
quite  subordinate  to  its  value  in  other  respects,  21 57.  The 
Degree  was  formerly  a test  of  attainment  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  time,  2158.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  the  University  of  Dublin  has  completely 
reorganized  its  educational  system,  and  has  adopted  the 
plan  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  a very  remarkable  degree, 
2159.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity that  it  should  maintain  its  present  high  standard  of 
education,  2161.  The  estimation  in  which  the  higher 
Degree  is  held  would  not  be  endangered  by  the  institution 
of  a Minor  Testimonium,  if  it  were  distinctly  understood 
that  the  University  system  was  not  to  be  interfered  with, 
2163.  A judicious  parent  who  intended  his  son  for  a non- 
professional career  could  select- among  the  College  depart- 
ments a minor  course  of  study  to  answer  his  purpose,  21 64. 
Such  a course  would  be  better  selected  by  the  College 
than  by  a parent,  2165. 

When  the  power  of  the  President  to  make  the  Annual 
Report  was  questioned  in  the  Memorial  of  the  Council, 
witness  refrained  from  doing  so  for  two  years,  2167.  In 
November  last  he  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Horsmau 
directing  the  Report  of  1855-56  to  be  furnished,  ib.  A 
doubt  existed  under  the  Statutes  and  the  Colleges’  Act 
by  whom  the  Report  should  be  prepared,  2168. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  require  any  person  holding 
a Medical  appointment  under  them  to  possess  a Surgical 
Diploma,  21 69.  The  Queen’s  University  does  not  confer 
Surgical  Diplomas,  ib.  The  course  for  its  Medical  Degree 
contains  an  amount  of  Surgical  instruction  actually  greater 
than  is  required  by  one  or  two  Colleges  in  England  and 
Scotland  which  give  Surgical  Degrees,  ib.  The  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  refuse  to  regard  the  Queen’s  University 
Medical  Degree  as  qualifying  both  in  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, ib.  The  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University  autho- 
rizes the  Senate  to  give  all  such  Degrees  and  Diplomas  as 
are  given  in  any  other  University,  ib.  A doubt  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  strict  legal  interpretation  of  the  provision 
in  the  Charter,  ib.  The  Senate  decided  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  grant  Diplomas  in  Surgery,  ib.  The. Queen’s 
University  should  either  have  the  power  of  granting  Sur- 
gical Diplomas,  or  the  education  for  the  M.D.  Degree  in 
other  Colleges  should  be  brought  up  to  its  standard,  ib. 


A week  or  ten  days  of  the  first  Term  in  each  Session,  arc 
taken  up  with  the  Matriculation  and  Scholarship  Exami- 
nations, 2172.  The  time  occupied  by  these  Examinations 
is  so  much  deducted  from  time  which  would  otherwise  be 
given  to  lectures,  2175.  No  benefit  would  result  from  re- 
quiring the  Professors  to  be  present  in  the  College  eight 
or  ten  days  before  the  commencement,  of  the  Session,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  through  these  Examinations  earlier, 
2180.  The  vacation  granted  to  the  Professors  is  not  more 
than  they  require  after  the  fatigues  of  the  Session,  2178, 
2180.  If  the  Queen’s  University  had  the  power  of  giving 
Diplomas  in  Surgery,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  would 
have  received  its  Diploma  as  a perfect  qualification,  2183. 
If  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  would  receive  the  Degree 
of  the  Queen’s  University  as  a qualification  in  Surgery, 
they  would  have  to  recognise  the  same  Degree  of  other 
places  which  do  not  afford  a test  of  Surgical  knowledge, 
2 1 84.  The  Government  has  not  at  all  interfered  with  the 
management  of  the  College,  2186.  The  Officers  and  Pro- 
fessors are  all  nominated  by  and  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Crown,  ib.  The  Colleges’  Act  provided,  that  the 
Crown  should  have  the  power  of  appointing  the  Professors 
for  a limited  period ; this  power  was  to  continue  unless 
Parliament  provided  otherwise,  2188. 

It  never  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Colleges  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Professors  might  be  appointed  by  Com- 
petitive Examination,  2190.  The  Government  of  Lord 
Carlisle  introduced  Competitive  Examinations  for  the 
offices  of  Registrar  and  Librarian,  and  the  Professorship  of 
the  Celtic  Languages  in  the  Galway  College,  2191. 
Eminent  men  would  decline  being  elected  to  Protessorsliips 
by  Competitive  Examination  ; even  if  they  did  not,  there 
would  be  other  practical  difficulty  about  the  Examination, 
2194. 

During  the  present  Term,  Professor  Read  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Council  to  take  the  place  of  Professor 
Darley,  who  is  ill,  2195.  The  duties  of  Professor  Blyth 
were  performed  for  about  six  weeks  after  last  Christmas 
by  Dr.  Davy,  2200.  Witness  would  consider  an  extern 
person  lecturing  for  a Professor  as  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  as  a Professor,  2201.  When  Dr.  Davy  was 
appointed  to  fill  Professor  Bly til’s  place,  no  communication 
was  made  to  him  respecting  these  obligations,  2202. 
Dr.  Davy’s  appointment  was  of  so  very  temporary  a 
character  that  witness  did  not  think  any  formal  com- 
munication necessary,  ib.  An  amendment  of  the  present 
Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University  would  bo  sufficient 
to  secure  it  the  right  of  conferring  Diplomas  in  Surgery, 
2199. 

Professor  Boole’s  letter,  in  addition  to  charges  against 
witness,  contained  statements  that  the  College  had  failed, 
and  coidd  not  succeed,  2200.  No  reference  to  the  Visitors 
could  meet  the  impression  produced  on  the  public  mind 
by  these  statements,  ib.  Witness  did  not  consider  himself 
justified  in  losing  a single  day  in  putting  publicly  forward 
his  contradiction  of  these  statements,  ib.  One  of  the 
reasons  which  influenced  witness  materially  in  removing 
his  family  residence  from  the  College  was,  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  is  allowed  to  visit  the  College,  ib. 
A Roman  Catholic  family  resident  in  the  College  would 
thus  be  placed  in  a disagreeable  position  with  regard  to 
the  members  of  their  own  Church,  ib. 

Witness  considered  the  Vice-President  fully  authorized 
to  conduct  the  official  correspondence  of  the  College  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  2218,  2219.  Bears  testi- 
mony, in  the  strongest  manner,  to  the  excellence  of  Pro- 
fessor Boole’s  instruction,  and  his  diligence  in  discharging 
his  Professorial  duties,  2291.  The  students  trained  under 
Professor  Boole  have  been  in  many  respects  eminently 
successful,  and  have  done  credit  to  the  College,  ib.  Wit- 
ness, in  censuring  Professor  Boole’s  system  of  instruction, 
alluded  to  the  omission  of  Elementary  Geometrical  teach- 
ing. by  Professor  Boole,  2292. 

The  Vice-President  lias  stated  that  lie  received  a letter 
from  witness,  characterizing  a resolution  of  Council  as 
positively  and  even  gratuitously  illegal,  2372.  Witness 
would  not  have  used  these  terms  if  he  had  thought  the 
letter  containing  them  would  be  laid  before  the  Council, 
or  printed,  ib.  Witness  only  meant  that  the  Council 
had  exceeded  their  powers  without  being  called  upon  by 
circumstances  to  do  so,  ib. 

The  Vice-President  has  alluded  to  a delay  which  occurred 
in  transmitting  the  Returns  of  Medical  students  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  The  delay  was 
not  productive  of  the  slightest  practical  disadvantage,  ib. 

The  Vice-President  lias  referred  to  a communication 
made  by  witness  to  the  London  College  of  Surgeons, 
2373.  The  Vice-President  conveyed  the  idea  that  this 
communication  was  of  such  a nature  as  to  impede  the 
action  of  the  College,  ib.  Witness's  object  was  merely  to 
ascertain  whether  the  College  of  Surgeons  required  the 
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signature  of  a second  person  to  the  Anatomical  Certifi- 
cate, ib.  With  respect  to  the  correspondence  between 
the  Vice-President  and  witness,  witness  had  no  intimation, 
while  it  continued,  that  the  Vice-President  intended  to 
lay  it  before  the  Council,  ib.  A single  paragraph  only, 
from  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence  was  inserted  on 
the  minutes,  ib.  The  Council,  in  their  Memorial,  used  and 
referred  to  the  previous  letters,  although  in  the  last  they  had 
been  informed  that  the  correspondence  was  not  official,  ib. 

Witness  did  not  authorize  Dr.  Bullcn  to  make  the  state- 
ment which  the  Vice-President  says  Dr.  Bullen  made 
to  him,  2395.  Dr.  Bullen  explained  to  witness  Ins  view 
of  the  nature  of  the  statement  lie  had  made  to  the  Vice- 
President,  2397.  Witness  did  not  feel  called  on  to  com- 
municate this  explanation  to  the  Vice-President,  2404. 
The  forwarding  the  Memorial  to  the  Government,  and  the 
tone  of  the  Vice-President's  letters,  indicated  a hostile 
feeling  towards  witness,  2398,  2404.  Dr.  Bullen  did  not 
wait  on  the  Vice-President  at  witness’s  request,  2399. 
Witness  cbd  not  express  any  objection  to  Dr.  Bulleu’s 
waitin'*  on  the  Vice-President ; rather  approved  of  Ins 


doing  so,  2403. 

Witness  forwarded  the  letters  of  Dr.  Iiarvey  and  the 
Vice-President  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  show  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  stood  with  those  gentlemen,  and  to  explain 
his  absence  from  Council,  2404,  2405.  The  course  pursued, 
when  a Professor  is  reported  to  the  Government,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  practical  inconvenience  arising  from 
any  unintentional  misstatement,  2406.  If  a Professor  be 
misrepresented  by  the  President  to  the  Government, 
the  Professor  has  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  misre- 
presentation, ib.  Witness  stated  to  Lord  Clarendon  that 
two  or  three  Professors  had  ideas  with  regard  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  Corporation  inconsistent  with  its  public 
utility,  ib.  In  doing  so  he  did  not  refer  to  individuals  by 

naTh’e  Vice-President  charges  witness  with  having  sup- 
pressed a paper  in  Mr.  Hennessy’s  case,  ib.  The  missing 
paper  came  into  witness’s  hands  after  he  had  written  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  ib.  Witness  had  no  possible  object  to 


suppress  it,  ib. 

When  the  Visitation  took  place  in  March,  1 855,  wit- 
ness invited  the  Visitors  and  the  Professors  of  the  College 
to  dinner  2407.  The  Vice-President  declined  his  invita- 
tion, ib.  ’ Some  time  afterwards,  a great  number  of  the 
Professors  of  the  College  invited  the  Vice-President  and 
witness  to  a dinner,  ib.  At  that  dinner  witness  expressed 
the  gratification  which  he  experienced  at  meeting  the 
Professors,  and  his  determination,  from  that  time  out,  to 
study  to  preserve  and  maintain  harmony  in  the  College, 
ib.  ’When  the  Vice-President  spoke,  he  did  not  express 
the  same  sentiments,  but  stated  that  he  considered  his 
conduct  was  approved  of  in  the  College,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  persevere  in  it,  ib. 

Witness  requests  the  Commissioners  to  examine  the 
Professors  as  to  the  amount  of  co-operation  afforded  by 
him,  and  as  to  his  manner  and  bearing  towards  them,  ib. 

Co-operated  with  the  Presidents  of  the  other  Colleges  in 
bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  the  subject  of 
the  Professors’  salaries,  3305.  llecommends  strongly  the 
claims  of  the  Professors  and  the  Officers  of  the  Colleges  in 
that  respect,  ib.  A grant  of  £ 1 2,000  was  made  to  the  three 
Colleges  before  they  opened,  for  the  outfit  of  the  Museum, 
Library,  and  other  departments,  3306.  Of  this  sum, 
£4,000  was  allotted  to  the  Cork  College,  which  was  ex- 
pended by  the  end  of  the  year  1851-52,  ib.  The  annual 
Endowment  of  £7,000  being  entirely  absorbed  in  Salaries 
and  Scholarships,  no  funds  remained  for  the  maintenance 
aud  increase  of  the  Museums,  Libraries,  &c.,  ib.  The 
Presidents  of  thcColleges  submitted  to  the  Government  the 
necessity  that  existed  for  procuring  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses, ib.  An  annual  sum  of  £1,600  has  been,  in  conse- 
quence, granted  to  each  of  the  Colleges,  beginning  with 
the  year  1854-55,  ib.  The  Presidents  received  from  the 
Government  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  allocating  this 
annual  "rant,  ib.  The  Government  requires  from  each 
President  a detailed  account  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
grant  and  an  explanation  of  any  necessary  variation  in 
the  mode  of  allocatii  „ it  ib  1 M la  i s tl  i ode  in  which 
the  distribution  of  this  grant  for  each  year  is  settled,  M>. 
The  Professors  of  each  department  consult  with  the  I re- 
sident, and  the  sum  required  by  each  is  put  down  in  an 
estimate,  ib.  The  President  also  finds  from  the  College 
Officers  what  sums  arc  required  for  printing  Examination 
Tapers,  office  expenses,  heating  and  lighting,  &c.,  ib. 
When  the  scale  of  distribution  is  settled  on,  an  explana- 
tion of  any  proposed  deviation  from  the  usual  mode  of 
allocation  is,  if  necessary,  subjoined,  ib.  The  Estimate  is 
then  submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and,  if  approved 
of,  the  expenditure  takes  place  under  each  head,  ib.  The 
distribution  is  not  officially  submitted  to  the  College 


Council,  there  being  no  reference  to  the  Council  or  the 
Faculties  in  the  Instructions,  ib.  Though  the  Professors 
consult  with  the  President  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  an- 
nual grant,  it  is  simply  as  individuals,  and  not  as  a meeting 
of  Faculty,  ib.  The  account  of  the  Expenditure  is  returned 
monthly  to  the  Audit  Office,  and  a general  abstract  fur- 
nished at  the  end  of  the  year,  ib.  The  Bursar,  in  accounting 
to  the  Audit  Office,  must  produce  the  accounts,  signed  by 
the  Professors,  and  countersigned  by  the  President,  3307. 

Witness  puts  in  evidence  all  the  paragraph  of  his  letter 
of  the  7th  November,  1 856,  referring  to  the  delivery  of 
public  lectures  by  Professors,  3331.  Also  puts  in  evidence 
the  whole  of  his  letter  of  the  1 9th  November,  1857,  re- 
specting the  charges  contained  in  Professor  Boole’s  letter 
of  the  1 3tli  November,  ib.  Witness,  in  his  letter  of  the 
1 9th  November,  used,  in  regard  to  Dr.  Boole,  the  expres- 
sion, “ his  statement  is  untrue,  and  he  cannot.be  ignorant 
of  its  untruth,”  ib.  In  using  this  expression,  witness 
meant,  that  the  evidence  of  the  statement  being  untrue, 
was  so  accessible,  and  so  generally  known  in  the  College, 
that  he  could  not  consider  Dr.  Boole  ignorant  of  it,  ib. 
Explains  in  what  sense  he  used  the  word  “ private”  in  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Connor,  and  in  his  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Harvey,  ib.  Witness  undertook  to  help  Dr.  Harvey  to 
get  his  specimens  from  Dr.  Connor,  but  did  not  consider 
doing  so  a part  of  his  official  duty  as  President,  ib. 
Under  the . circumstances,  he  thought  it  right  to  show 
that  it  was  done  in  his  private  capacity  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pose referred  to  those  letters  as  private,  but  not  in  the 
sense  of  confidential,  ib.  Calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
Dr.  Connor  states,  that  he  did  not  remark  any  thing  offen- 
sive in  Professor  Harvey’s  letter,  beyond  what  Ms  own 
delay  naturally  allowed,  ib. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Memorial,  addressed  by  the 
Council  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  a mutual  understand- 
ing was  adopted  by  the  Vice-President  and  witness  for 
good  feeling  and  co-operation  for  the  future,  ib.  Witness 
prays,  if  any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  understand- 
ing exists,  that  Professor  Bullen  be  examined,  ib.  In  his 
letter  of  the  1 9th  November,  1856,  witness  stated  that  the 
Vice-President  had  constantly  and  flagrantly  violated  tMs 
understanding,  ib.  TMs  statement  refers  specially  to  such 
violations  as  attracted  attention  in  the  College,  ib.  These 
were,  (1.)  The  Vice-President’s  attack  on  witness  in 
Hennessy’s  case;  (2.j  The  Vice-President’s  refusal  to 
meet  the  Visitors  and  the  Collegiate  Body  at  witness’s 
house ; (3.)  The  Vice-President’s  conduct  before,  and  at 
the  entertainment,  given  by  the  Professorial  Body  to  the 
Vice-President  and  witness,  ib. 

The  Vice-President  produced  letters  from  witness,  to 
show  that  he  had  afforded  witness  co-operation  during  the 
period  between  October,  1853,  and  November,  1857,.  ib. 
These  letters  prove,  that  in  every  case  in  wMch  the  Vice- 
President  did  afford  co-operation,  witness  was  most  anxious 
to  express  his  sense  of  it ; and  that  he  spared  nothing  to 
conciliate  and  gratify  the  Vice-President,  ib.  These  let- 
ters, referring  only  to  two  or  three  occurrences  during  the 
period,  cannot  show  on  how  many  occasions  witness  did 
not  receive  from  the  Vice-President  that  co-operation 
which  he  had  a right  to  expect,  ib. 

Kane , Sir  Robert,  F.R.S.,  &c — Documents  delivered  in  by  Sir 
Robert  Kane,  bring,  the  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Doc.p. 
347.  Statement  of  Facts  connected  with  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  ib.  350. 
Letter  from  Sir  R.  Kane,  published  in  the  Cork  Examiner , 
November  7,  1 856,  ib.  352.  Letter  from  Professor  Boole, 
published  in  the  Cork  Daily  Reporter , November  13, 
1856,  ib.  353.  Instructions  relative  to  the  expenditure  of 
the  annual  Parliamentary  grant,  with  the  form  of  estimate, 
ib.  345. 

Kenny,  Robert  John,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Cork. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  to  attend  daily  during  the  Session,  at  such 
hours  as  the  President  may  appoint,  and  has,  during  the 
recess,  charge  of  the  College  buildings,  3282.  Has  also 
to  attend  and  summon  the  Council,  to  copy  all  documents 
the  Council  may  direct,  and  to  make  rolls  of  the  students 
who  enter,  ib.  No  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  religious 
denomination  of  the  Non-Matriculated  students;  all  that 
is  known  of  them  is  from  personal  knowledge,  3284.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Registrar,  immediately  after  reading  the 
Minutes  of  Council,  to  lay  them  before  the  Chairman  for 
his  signature,  3284.  Never  received  any  order-  as  to  the 
official  form  in  which  correspondence,  was  to  be  forwarded 
from  the  Council ; has  followed  that  used  by  the  former 
Registrar,  3285.  Was  appointed  in  August,  1854,  3286. 
In  conducting  the  correspondence  of  the  College,  witness 
has  invariably  adopted  the  form,  “ By  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent,” 3288. 
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Has  never  written  a letter  in  tlie  absence  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent, 3289. 

Kenny , Robert  John,  Esq — Document  delivered  in  by  Mr. 
Kenny,  being,  a letter  from  11.  J.  Kenny,  Esq.,  Registrar 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  as  to  that  officer’s  having 
charge  of  the  College  Buildings  during  the  Recess,  Doc. 
p.  344. 

King,  William,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology, 
and  Curator  of  the  Museum,  in  the  Queen's  College , Gal- 
way— Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  finds  it  impracticable  to  perform  the  duties  of 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  as  prescribed  by  the  Statutes, 
4124.  By  the  Statutes,  the  Museum  is  to  consist  of  four 
departments : Zoological  and  Botanical  Specimens ; Geo- 
logical and  Mineralogical  Specimens ; a Cabinet  of  Physical 
and  Mechanical  Apparatus ; Objects  of  Arts  and  Antiquity, 
ib.  Witness  cannot  dictate  to  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History  as  to  the  arrangement  of  his  collection,  ib.  Is  in 
the  same  position  as  to  a Cabinet  of  Physical  and  Me- 
chanical Apparatus,  ib.  The  collection  of  objects  of  Art 
and  Antiquity  ought  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  Literary 
Professors,  ib.  The  Museum  at  present  consists  of  two 
departments:  the  Natural  History  department,  and  the 
Geological  department,  ib.  The  Cabinet  of  Physical  and 
Mechanical  Apparatus  is  confined  to  the  room  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History,  ib.  The  Statutes  require  the 
Curator  to  arrange  and  prepare  catalogues  of  all  the 
specimens  and  objects,  and  to  attend  to  the  preservation 
of  them,  ib.  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  carry  these 
provisions  out,  and  they  have  been  practically  infringed,  ib. 

The  collections  should  be  under  the  care  of  the  respec- 
tive Professors,  4125.  Each  Professor  to  be  responsible 
for  his  own  collection,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Council  as  to  its  condition,  ib.  The  Curatorship  of 
the  Museum  is  not  necessary,  ib.  A keeper  should  be 
appointed  at  a proper  salary,  ib. 

Geology  should  be  introduced  into  the  Arts  Course;  the 
Arts  students  at  present -must  attend  Physical  Geography, 
which  is  really  a part  of  Geology,  ib.  The  Professor  of 
Natural  History  lectures  the  Arts  students  in  Physical 
Geography,  while  witness  is  expected  to  teach  the  same 
subject  to  Agricultural  students,  ib.  It  is  inconsistent 
that  the  same  subject  should  be  taught  to  different  classes 
by  different  Professors,  ib.  The  best  plan  would  be,  to 
leave  Physical  Geography  out  of  the  Third  year  in  Arts, 
or  introduce  it  in  connexion  with  Geology,  4127-  Agri- 
cultural students  are  required  to  attend  witness’s  lectures 
in  the  Second  year,  ib.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture 
deems  it  necessary  that  his  students  should  attend  witness’s 
lectures  during  the  First  year  also,  ib.  The  Professor  of 
Agriculture  and  witness  have  so  arranged  that  Agricul- 
tural students  attend  witness  both  years  on  paying  one  fee, 
ib.  The  attendance  of  the  Agricultural  students,  during 
the  First  year,  on  witness’s  lectures,  which  is  at  present 
voluntary,  should  be  made  compulsory,  4128. 

The  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  does  not 
work  property,  ib.  The  Natural  Science  Professors  con- 
tend that  they  belong  to  the  Natural  Science  section  of  the 
Science  Division  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  and  wish  to  be  pro- 
perty represented  on  the  Council  of  Committees,  ib.  If,  as 
has  been  proposed,  two  Faculties_.be  merged  into  one,  the 
Natural  Science  section  will  be  swamped  completely,  ib. 
The  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  be 
divided  into  two  sections,  so  as  to  make  a triple  division 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  4129,  4030.  Is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  election  of  members  of  the  College  Council  by  ballot, 
4131. 

The  want  of  a Curator  interferes  with  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  Museum,  4132.  The  labor  entailed  by  the 
Curatorship  is  very  great,  and  interferes  considerably  with 
witness's  other  duties,  ib.  The  Museum  has  increased  con- 
siderably beyond  what  was  originally  contemplated;  a 
separate  officer  is  absolutely  necessary,  4135.  The  Museum 
should  be  open  to  the  public,  and  its  keeper  always  on  the 
spot,  ib.  All  the  specimens  in  the  Museum  are  property 
classified ; in  witness’s  department,  the  F ossils  are  arranged 
according  to  the  chronological  system,  and  the  metallic 
and  non-metallie  minerals  are  arranged  separately,  4137. 

There  is  no  room  yet  set  apart  for  the  local  Geological 
specimens  of  the  district,  4139. 

King,  Croker  Charles,  m.d.,  f.h.c.s.i.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway. 
— Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 

Great  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  in  establishing 
a Medical  School  in  Galway,  4169.  One  of  these  difficul- 
ties was  Hospital  accommodation,  ib.  The  two  Hospitals 
which  were  at  first  available,  were  the  County  Infirmary  and 
the  Town  Hospital,  ib.  The  Surgeon  of  the  County  Infir- 


mary affords  every  facility  to  the  Medical  Professors,  ib. 
There  are  sixty  beds  in  the  County  Infirmary,  and  forty  in 
the  Town  Hospital,  4170.  There  are  at  present  three 
hundred  beds  available  for  instruction;  access  to  the  Union 
Hospital  having  been  obtained  last  year,  4171.  There  arc 
two  hundred  beds  in  the  Union  Hospital ; thestudents  attend 
it  daily,  4172.  The  Medical  Professors  are  admitted  into 
the  County  Infirmary  merely  by  sufferance  ; this  permission 
has  continued  for  seven  years  without  interruption,  4173. 
The  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine  is  Physician  to 
the  Town  Hospital,  and  the  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Surgery  is  Surgeon  to  the  Union  Hospital,  ib.  There  are 
at  present  about  two  hundred  patients  iu  the  three  Hospi- 
tals, ib.  It  would  be  an  advantage  if  the  relations  of  the 
College  with  these  Hospitals '-were  placed  on  a permanent 
footing,  4174.  Though  the  present  burgeon  has  given 
access  to  the  County  Infirmary,  that  access  could  not  be 
counted  on  if  the  Institution  got  into  other  hands,  ib.  As 
long  as  the  present  system  continues,  the  students  have  the 
most  abundant  access  to  patients,  4176. 

Before  the  College  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  means 
for  Medical  instruction  required  by  some  Licensing  Bodies, 
the  students  went  to  Dublin,  but  they  came  back  and  com- 
pleted their  education  in  the  College,  ib.  Witness  has  heard 
tlty  students  state,  that  they  had  far  more  opportunity  of 
seeing  disease  in  the  Galway  Hospitals  than  in  the  ordinary 
Hospitals  in . Dublin,  ib.  The  diligent  students  in  the 
College  obtain  more  practical  knowledge  than  the  gene- 
rality of  students  do  in  Dublin,  4177-  The  cases  of 
accident  from  the  town  of  Galway  arc  numerous  enough 
to  enable  a good  deal  of  Operative  Surgery  to  be  studied 
in  the  Infirmary  ; there  is  also  a good  deal  of  Operative 
Surgery  in  the  Union  Hospital,  4179.  The  Union  Hos- 
pital has  become  of  very  considerable  importance,  ib. 
There  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  beds 
occupied  in  the  Union  Hospital ; about  forty  are  occupied 
in  the  County  Infirmary,  4180,  4181.  The  Town  Fever 
Hospital  has  been  at  times  overcrowded,  4182.  The 
Hospitals  are  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  College, 
4183.  Witness  is  satisfied  that  the  Medical  students  have 
every  opportunity  they  require  for  studying  their  profession, 

4 1S4.  There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Governors 
of  any  of  these  Institutions  to  the  admission  of  the  stu- 
dents, 4185. 

The  Anatomical  and  Pathological  Museum  of  the  Park- 
street  (Dublin)  School  of  Medicine  was  purchased  for  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  Dr.  Alcock’s  collection,  in 
the  Cecilia-street  (Dublin)  School  of  Medicine  was  at- 
tached to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  ib.  Nothing  of  this 
sort  was  done  in  Galway  ; endeavours  are,  however,  being 
made  to  form  a Pathological  and  Anatomical  collection, 
ib.  At  present  the  Anatomical  Museum  affords  sufficient 
means  to  illustrate  witness’s  lectures,  4186. 

' The  Senior  Scholarships  in  Medicine  should  be  main- 
tained ; the  holders  of  them  are  most  willing  to  afford 
assistance,  and  are  most  useful,  ib.  The  Medical  curri- 
culum is  divided  into  two  Periods  of  two  years  each ; during 
these  two  Periods,  a certain  order  of  study  is  prescribed 
by  the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  This  order  is  compulsory 
only  on  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges : a student 
from  another  School  is  not  required  to  follow  any  par- 
ticular order  of  study,  ib.  The  division  into  Penods 
should  be  done  away  with ; the  Senate  might  lay  down 
the  order  of  studies  it  considered  most  judicious,  but 
this  order  should  not  be  compulsory,  ib.  The  object  of 
the  division  into  Periods  was,  to  enable  the  student,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  two  years,  to  get  rid  of  certain  sub- 
jects, and  to  devote  himself  to  more  practical  matters 
during  the  latter  two  years,  4187.  The  Ordinances  of 
the  Queen  s University  do  not  prescribe  the  Period  in 
which  Natural  Philosophy  and  Modern  Languages  are  to 
be  studied,  ib.  The  Colleges  have  required  them  to  he 
studied  during  the  first  Period,  and  the  University  Exam- 
iners have  hitherto  examined  in  them  at  the  first  Exami- 
nation, ib.  The  Course  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Medical  curriculum  is  very  extensive,  ib.  There  are  cer- 
tain subjects  which  Medical  students  should  know Me- 

chanics, Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  and  Light,  ib.  Wit- 
ness suggests  that  the  University  Examination  in  Natural 
Philosophy  should  be  omitted,  if  the  student  have  attended 
a course,  and  passed  an  Examination  in  that  subject  in 
one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib,  4303.  Was  an  Examiner 
at  the  University  some  years  ago,  and  some  of  the  Medical 
students  complained  of  the  questions  in  Natural  Philosophy 
as  not  bearing  at  all  upon  professional  matters,  ib.  Does 
not  believe  that  in  any  other  University,  a special  Exami- 
narion  in  Natural  Philosophy  is  held  for  the  Degree  of 

The  Licensing  Bodies  require  that  every  Medical  School 
should  be  provided  with  a Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  who 
musthave  a Degree  in  Medicine  or  Surgery,  ib.  The  duty 
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of  a Demonstrator  is  to  assist  the  Professor  in  the  course  of 
Practical  Anatomy,  and  to  give  Anatomical  Demonstrations 
daily,  ib.  In  small  towns  like  Galway,  an  efficient  local  per- 
son can1  rarely  be  obtained  for  such  a situation ; the  sum  at 
the  disposal  of  the  College  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  a 
qualified  person  to  come  and  reside,  ib.  Desirable  that  a 
portion  of  the  annual  grant  should  be  set  apart  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a Demonstrator,  who  could  also  act  as  Curator  of 
the  Medical  Museum,  ib,  4 189.  £50  or  £60  a-year,  together 
-with  the  fees,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  4 1 90. 

Witness  is  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Matriculation 
Examination  for  Medical  students,  4191.  Is  also  in 
favor  of  attendance  on  the  course  of  Modem  Languages, 
which  is  now  required  : the  curriculum  should  be  kept  as 
high  as  possible,  4192.  The  Medical  curriculum  is  not 
overloaded  ; the  only  courses  about  which  there  could  be 
a doubt,  are  those  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Modern 
Languages,  4193.  A certain  amount  of  knowledge  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Arithmetic  is  essential,  and  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  secures  this,  ib. 

Witness  has  thirty-six  students  attending  his  class ; this 
number  is  double  his  most  prosperous  year,  4195,  4196. 
The  increase  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  extensive  facilities 
which  have  been  afforded  for  Hospital  practice,  and  to  the 
reputation  the  School  is  gaining,  4197-  Galls  a roll, 
and  marks  the  attendance  of  students  present ; the  lec- 
tures are  regularly  given,  and  the  attendance  is  extremely 
satisfactory.^  ib.  Can  speak  from  his  experience  of  the 
teaching  in  other  Schools,  and  can  say  at  present,  that  he 
never  lTad  more  satisfactory  attendance,  or  more  order 
than  he  has,  ib.  The  attendance  is  bona  fide  ; no  st  udent 
can  get  his  certificate  who  has  not  put  in  a certain  amount 
of  attendance ; the  students  are  examined  periodically,  ib. 
As  the  curriculum  extends  ova-  four  years,  that  period 
must  have  elapsed  before  any  results  could  be  expected, 
ib.  There  was  not  a Museum,  or  any  means  of  teaching, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  College.  It  was  not  till  1854—55, 
that  any  thing  could  be  done,  ib.  Witness  calls  at- 
tention to  the  success  of  the  students,  and  mentions  the 
names  of  some  who  have  subsequently  distinguished  them- 
selves, ib.  Looks  upon  the  Medical  School  in  the  College 
as  exceedingly  successful,  4198.  Considers  the  teaching, 
both  as  regards  Natural  Philosophy,  Modem  Languages, 
Natural  History,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  the  various 
practical  matters,  to  be  perfect,  ib. 

The  College  Council  should  be  selected  by  the  Pro- 
fessors at  large,  4201.  The  presence  of  a Medical  man  on 
the  Council,  unless  he  be  a man  engaged  for  many  years 
in  Medical  teaching,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Medical  Corporations,  might  be  more  injurious  than 
beneficial,  ib.  If  any  questions  arise  requiring  the  advice 
of  a Medical  man,  the  Council  should  call  the  Medical 
men  together,  ib.  Five  of  the  most  sensible  and  intelli- 
gent men  in  the  College  should  be  selected  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  College,  ib. 

The  student  has  all  the  requisite  advantages  for  com- 
pleting a good  Medical  education,  4202.  A student  who 
pursues  his  studies  in  the  College  for  three  years,  may  go 
to  London  and  get  his  Diploma  of  Surgery,  4203-4205. 
A student  may  obtain  his  Diploma  in  London  after  a 
shorter  attendance  on  Medical  lectures  than  would  qualify 
him  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Queen’s  University, 
4207.  The  Dublin  College  of  Surgeons  do  not  treat  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  liberally ; they  compel  a student  to 
attend  two  years  in  Dublin  before  giving  him  his  Degree, 
ib.  They  are  jealous  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  restrict  the  recognition  of  their  lectures, 
ib.  If  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University  would  grant 
Diplomas  in  Surgery,  they  would  bring  the  Dublin  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  to  reasonable  terms,  4208.  By  so  doing, 
they  would  also  save  the  students  the  trouble  of  going  to 
London,  ib.  At  present  students  are  subjected  to  an  Ex- 
amination in  Surgery  at  the  Queen’s  University  fully 
equal  to  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  ib. 
Some  change  is  necessai-y  in  favor  of  Medical  men  edu- 
cated at  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  . 

The  Surgeon  of  the  Union  Hospital  is  one  of  the  Medi- 
cal Professors.  There  are  no  rules  limiting  his  power  as 
to  lecturing,  but  such  as  are  required  to  preserve  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  workhouse,  4209.  The  Board  of  Guardians 
have  never  thrown  the  slightest  impediment  in  the  way, 
4210.  There  are  six  Junior  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  of  the  value  of  £20  each  ; the  value  of  the 
Scholarships  in  Arts  is  £24  each,  ib.  _ The  Medical  Pro- 
. fession  is  more  expensive ; the  value  of  the  Medical  J umor 
Scholarships  should  be  equal  to  the  value  of  Scholarships 
in  Arts,  ib.  . . 

There  is  not  a Chair  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the 
College,  4211.  The  older  Universities  have  such  a chair  ; 
the  sooner  it  be  abolished  the  better,  ib.  In  Scotland,  the 
lectures  on  Physiology  in  the  Irish  Institution  are  recog- 


nised as  equivalent  to  the  lectures  on  the  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  ib.  Witness’s  Chair  embraces  this  subject,  4212. 

Witness,  as  Dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  Medical  Professors  to  state,  that  they  do  not 
concur  in  the  suggestions  made  by  him  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  College  Council,  4303. 

King,  Croker  Charles , m.d.,  &c— Document  delivered  in  by 
Professor  King,  being,  Memoranda  on  the  subject  of  a 
Surgical  Diploma,  Doc.  p.  337 . 

King's  College , London Has  a most  extensive  course  of 

lectures,  delivered  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  England, 
and  on  the  very  largest  scale,  Andrews , 126.  To  some 
extent  a public  school  feeding  the  Universities,  ib.  125. 

King's  Inns.— The  Benchers  of  the  King’s  Inns  require  all 
students  admitted  to  the  Bar  to  attend  lectures  in  the  Law 
School  of  the  Inns,  or  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
Mills , 3211.  Do  not  recognise  attendance  on  lectures  in 
the  Law  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  Suggestion 
of  Professor  Leslie  for  the  recognition  by  the  Benchers, 
of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Law  Schools  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  Doc.p.  327. 

Kiruian , Dr.— The  first  President  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  O'Leary , 3698. 


L. 


Laboratory. — Students  acquitting  themselves  creditably  at 
the  Annual  Examination  in  Chemistry,  admitted  gratui- 
tously to  the  Laboratory  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
Andrews , 76.  The  accommodation  in  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  insufficient,  Blyth,  2846.  The 
fee  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  far 
too  high  for  that  part  of  Ireland,  Bensback,  3865. 

Lalor , Mr A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  College, 

Cork ; obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  by  Competitive  Examination,  O'Connor , 3081. 

Lane , Mr Late  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Queen's 

College , Cork Case  of  Mr.  Lane  refa-red  to,  Mills, 

2300. 

Languages.  See  Modem  Languages , Professorship  of. 

Larkin  Mr.—  A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork;  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Indian  Medical 
Service  by  Competitive  Examination,  O'Connor , 3081. 

Latin  Language , Professorship  of.  Amount  of  attainment 
in  Latin  required  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  m the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Lewis,  2499,  2500.  Not  many 
rejected  in  Latin  at  Matriculation  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  Bagley,  3830.  The  Professorship  of  Latin  could 
not  be  combined  with  that  of  Greek,  Henry,  1123.  Great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  schools  in  which  Latin  was 
taught,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Education  system,  Mi  Cosh,  638 ; Cooke,  855-,  Henry,  1224; 
Sir  11  Kane,  1962;  Berwick,  3496. 


Law,  Elementary,  Diploma  of.  See  Elementary  Laic,  Di- 
ploma of. 

Law  School. — Sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  given  in 
the  Law  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Heron,  4241, 
4242.  Small  number  of  Law  students  in  the  Queen  s 
College,  Belfast,  Molyneux , 1 560.  In  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  Mils,  3211.  Four  Law  students  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  G alway,  Heron,  4240.  Causes  to  which  the  small 
number  of  Law  students  is  to  be  attributed,  Leslie,  1570 ; 
Mills,  3211  : Heron,  4244,  4245.  The  Law  lectures  m 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  not  recognised  by  the  Benchers  ot 
the  King’s  Inns,  Mills,  3211.  Apprentices  of  Attorneys 
can  save  one  year’s  apprenticeship  by  attendance  for  two 
years  on  the  Law  lectures  in  one  of  the  Queen  s Colleges, 
ib.  Number  and  value  of  the  Law  Scholar-ships  m each 
College,  Doc.  p.  304.  If  the  suggestions  m the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Legal  Edu- 
cation, were  adopted,  there  would  be  a large  numbo-  of 
Law  students  in  all  the  Colleges,  Molyneux,  lo60.  Sug- 
gestion for  the  abolition  of  the  Law  I acuity  as  now  con- 
stituted, Mills,  3211-3224.  For  making  echication  com- 
pulsory on  apprentices  of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  Heron, 
4245  That  attendance  on  the  Law  Schools  m the  Queen  s 
Colleges  should  be  recognised  by  the  Benchers  of  the  King’s 
Inns,  Dee.  p.  327-  Proposed  increase  in  the  number  of 
the  Law  Chairs,  Berwick , 3403.  Proposed  abolition  of  the 
Law  Chairs,  Harkness,  2901 . Suggestions  relative  to  edu- 
cation of  articled  clerks  to  attorneys,  &c.  Doc.p.  345. 

See  also  Bachelor  of  Laws,  Degree  of.  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Decree  of.  Elementary  Laic,  Diploma  of. 

Leave  of  Absence The  President  has  the  sole  power  of 

eran tiim  leave  of  absence  to  the  Professors,  Office-bearers, 
and  Servants  of  the  College,  Byall,  2210. 
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Lecture  Rooms — Inadequacy  of  the  Anatomical  Lecture- 
room  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Carlile , 1302.  In- 
sufficient accommodation  afforded  by  the  Lecture-room  of 
the  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  Boole,  2725.  The  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  &c., 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  has  never  been  able  to 
occupy  the  room  appropriated  to  him,  Mills,  3298.  In- 
convenience of  the  Lecture-room  in  the  Clarendon  Build- 
ing, Corbett,  2996. 

Lectures,  Public There  are  no  evening  classes  open  to  the 

Public  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Andrews,  21. 
Proposal  for  the  establishment  of  evening  classes  for  young 
men  engaged  in  business  during  the  day,  M‘Cosh,  692, 
Doc.  p.  32 5.  No  regular  systematized  course  of  popular 
lectures  is  possible  under  the  present  arrangements  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2154.  Lectures 
given  by  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
at  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  &c.,  Bensbach,  4315.  Pro- 
vision in  the  Statutes  prohibiting  any  Professor  delivering 
lectures  without  the  sanction  of  the  College  Council,  Mel- 
ville, 4105-4508. 

Lectureships No  endowment  under  the  Colleges  Act,  for 

the  establishment  of  Lectureships,  or  other  forms  of  reli- 
gious instruction  has  been  made  to  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  Henry,  1279.  Nor  to  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  1950.  Lectureship  in  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine established  by  the  Council  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  Henry,  1639. 

Legal  Education The  non-existence  of  a compulsory  Legal 

education  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  small  numbers  in 
the  Law  Schools  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Molyneux,  1560; 
Leslie,  1572.  Great  desire  among  the  attorneys  of  Dublin 
to  have  education  made  compulsory  on  apprentices,  Heron, 
424  5.  Suggestions  for  the  extension  of  the  facilities  exist- 
ing in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  for  the  instruction  of  articled 
clerks  of  attorneys,  Doc.  p.  345. 

Legal  Questions Copy  of  the  legal  questions  involved  in 

the  Memorial  to  the  Queen,  of  the  Council  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Cork,  Ryall , 2247. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  Cliffe,  ll.b.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy  in  the  Queen's  College , Belfast. — 
Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Students  in  the  Faculty  of  Law  not  obliged  to  attend 
witness  in  the  Third  year  of  their  course,  1562.  Should 
attend  him  during  the  Third  year,  in  order  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a continuous  course,  1563.  Third  year  Arts 
students  have  an  option  between  Metaphysics,  and  Political 
Economy  with  Jurisprudence,  1564.  There  is  an  inde- 
finiteness in  the  subjects  associated  with  witness’s  Chair, 
which  presents  a great  obstruction  to  the  taking  of  De- 
grees, ib.  These  subjects  are,  Jurisprudence,  Civil  Law, 
Constitutional,  Colonial,  and  International  Law,  ib.  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  the  Professors  in  the  several  Colleges  to 
agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  taught,  ib. 
The  vagueness  of  the  course  deters  many  students  from 
offering  themselves  at  the  University  Examination,  ib. 
The  University  Law  Examiners  should  be  appointed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  and  should  send  to  each 
of  the  Colleges  a list  of  the  books  they  intend  to  examine 
in,  ib.  A student  in  Law  can  take  the  Diploma  of  Ele- 
mentary Law  without  taking  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  this, 
however,  is  not  usually  done,  1567.  The  Degree  of  LL.D. 
cannot  be  taken  without  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  ib.  Requir- 
ing candidates  for  the  Degree  of  LL.D.  to  have  previously 
taken  that  of  A.B.,  is  an  obstruction  to  the  taking  Degrees 
in  Law,  1566. 

The  Examination  for  the  Degree  in  Arts,  wholly  apart 
from  its  operation  on  the  Law  Faculty,  is  excessive,  1570. 
Students  should  have  an  option  of  taking  the  Moral 
Sciences  and  Literature,  or  Mathematics  and  the  Physical 
Sciences  along  with  the  Modem  Languages,  ib.  The 
amount  of  work  which  the  candidate  for  an  LL.B.  Degree 
has  to  go  through  is  very  exhausting,  1571,  1583.  Con- 
sidering the  limited  field  open  to  the  Legal  professions, 
Professor  Molyneux  has  a considerable  number  attending 
his  class,  1571.  The  chief  causes  of  the  small  number  of 
Law  students  ai-e,  the  absence  of  a compulsory  examination 
previous  to  being  called  to  the  Bar,  and  the  great  decrease 
in  the  number  of  those  going  to  the  legal  profession, 
!572. 

In  teaching  Jurisprudence,  witness  combines  the  His- 
torical method  with  the  Philosophical,  1574.  In  Civil 
Law,  he  traces  its  history,  treats  of  its  present  condition, 
and  shows  how  it  has  entered  into  the  doctrine  of  Equity, 
1577-  The  class  of  persons  living  by  the  study  of  the 
Civil  Law,  is  so  limited,  that  he  cannot  say  his  instruction 
would  be  of  much  use  at  present,  1579.  Constitutional 
Law  should  be  taught  by  the  Professor  of  English  Law, 
1580.  All  witness  has  hitherto  been  able  to  do  in 


Colonial  Law,  was  to  give  a sketch  of  the  different 
Colonial  Constitutions,  15S2.  His  text-books  in  Inter- 
national Law  are,  Wheaton's  Elements,  Story's  Conflict  of 
Laws,  &c.,  1583.  Has  very  few  students  in  Political 
Economy,  1585.  An  option  between  Metaphysics  and 
Jurisprudence,  with  Political  Economy,  is  given  to  Third 
year  students,  1586.  The  majority  choose  Metaphysics, 
ib.  Some  students  are  obliged  to  attend  Metaphysics  for 
the  General  Assembly’s  College ; the  Ulster  mind  has  a 
partiality  for  the  Mental  Sciences,  1 586. 

The  necessity  of  introducing  the  Physical  Sciences  into 
the  practical  operations  of  life,  will  compel  persons  of  the 
Manufacturing  class  to  obtain  a Scientific  education,  1587. 
A course;  of  education  adapted  to  the  Commercial  class 
might  be  established  in  the  College  with  the  most  bene- 
ficial effect,  1588.  A Diploma  might  be  given  at  the  end 
of  this  commercial  course,  that  would  have  considerable 
mercantile  value,  ib.  The  Diploma  of  the  School  of 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  though  recently 
established,  has  considerable  value,  ib.  A course  of  edu- 
cation ending  in  a Diploma  would  be  more  attractive  than 
mere  detached  lectures,  1589.  Witness  indicates  the  sub- 
jects to  be  included  in  the  commercial  course  which  he 
proposes,  1597-1599.  Political  Economy,  in  particular, 
should  be  included,  as  it  is  of  great  use  in  calculating  the 
present  and  future  value  of  mercantile  commodities,  1602. 
The  present  staff' of  Professors,  if  adequately  remunerated, 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  carry  out  this  extra  course, 
1604. 

The  student  taking  Political  Economy  must  take  with 
it  Jurisprudence,  1606.  Students  should  be  allowed  to 
omit  Jurisprudence,  and  take  Political  Economy  alone, 
1607-  At  present,  a student  taking  Jurisprudence  and 
Political  Economy  receives  twenty-four  lectures  in  each, 

1 606.  Witness  always  uses  text-books  in  Political  Econo- 
my, particularly  Mr.  Senior's  Treatise,  1608.  His  lectures 
partake  of  the  Catechetical  and  Professional  character, 
1609. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  Cliffe,  ll.b.,  as  Member  of  a Deputation  from 
the  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  on  the  subject 
of  Salaries Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Was  a member  of  a deputation  which  waited  on  some 
members  of  the  Government  in  London,  945.  Lord 
Clarendon  then  said,  that  salaries  on  a low  scale  for  twelve 
Professors  could  not  possibly  be  sufficient  for  nineteen,  ib. 
The  salaries  attached  to  the  Law  Chairs  were  settled  on 
the  supposition,  that  the  holders  could  pursue  their  profes- 
sion, ib.  It  is  wholly  impossible  for  any  person  to  acquire 
or  maintain  a professional  practice,  so  long  as  he  absents 
himself  from  the  seat  of  business,  ib.  The  Professor  of 
English  Law  has  suffered  seriously  professionally  from  his 
attendance  on  the  duties  of  his  Professorship,  ib.  The 
holders  of  Medical  Chairs  must  frequently  be  subjected  to 
considerable  injury  in  the  same  way,  ib. 

Eveiy  resignation  of  a Professor  is  an  injury  to  the  Col- 
lege, ib.  Resignations  will  be  more  numerous,  unless  the 
salaries  of  the  Professors  be  raised,  ib.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Professors  with  their  position  must  be  injurious  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  College,  ib. 

Leslie,  T.  E.  Cliffe,  LL.D Document  delivered  in  by 

Professor  Leslie,  being,  a Supplementary  Statement  ms  to 
the  demand  for  Scientific  Industrial  Instruction  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast ; and  the  necessity  for  some 
alterations  in  the  department  of  Jurisprudence  and  Poli- 
tical Economy,  Doc.  p.  325. 

Letters  Patent. — Copy  of  the  first  Letters  Patent  founding 
each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  299.  Second  Let- 
ters Patent  increasing  the  number  of  Professors  in  each 
College,  and  constituting  the  Statutes,  ib.  300.  Letters 
Patent  founding  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland, 
ib.  308. 

Lewis,  Bunnell,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Cork — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  not  to  reject  many  at  the  Matriculation 
Examination,  2494.  Students  at  Entrance  arc  better 
prepared  in  Latin  than  Greek,  ib.  No  student  has  been 
allowed  to  pass  the  Matriculation  Examination  without  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Latin  Grammar,  2499.  But  few  students 
advance  so  far  as  to  write  good  Latin  verse  or  prose,  2501. 
Bestows  much  attention  on  Latin  composition,  2502.  Every 
Examiner  at  the  A.B.  Degree  Examination  has  a veto  on 
passing  a student,  2504.  Practically,  a man  is  scarcely 
ever  rejected  unless  he  fail  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  ib. 

The  principle  of  the  system  of  education  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  is  good,  but  in  many  respects  it  is  badly 
worked,  2511.  Witness  wrote  a letter  in  1856,  embody- 
ing his  views,  to  Sir  Robert  Kane,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  University  Senate,  ib.  The  great  and  radical  fault  of 
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the  system  is,  that  the  student  is  required  to  attend  too 
many  lectures,  and  that  his  time  is  thus  wasted,  ib.  A 
student  might  often  use  his  time  better,  by  getting  up  his 
subjects  from  books,  ib.  There  are  too  many  Examina- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  Session  in  too  many  subjects  ; they 
are  not  too  frequent  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  ‘25 1 3. 
It  would  be  a great  improvement  in  the  curriculum  if 
fewer  lectures  were  compulsory,  and  an  option  given  in 
the  Sciences,  2514.  Witness  proposes  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  compulsory  lectures,  and  increase  the  number  of 
subjects  compulsory  for  the  A.B.  Degree,  2515.  The 
course  of  study  proposed  by  him  would  make  the  work 
easier  for  the  student,  and  the  Degree  more  valuable,  ib. 
States  his  course  of  study  in  detail,  25 1 7.  The  classes 
who  seek  their  education  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would 
pursue  the  course  proposed  to  the  end,  if  there  were  effi- 
cient preparatory  schools,  25 1 9.  Does  not  see  any  cause 
for  discouragement,  as  the  Colleges  have  already  achieved 
so  much,  2520.  A Residential  Hall  would  save  the  student 
expense,  and  elevate  his  social  position,  ib.  If  there  were 
a course  constructed  as  ho  proposes,  the  demand  for  it 
would  increase,  2527.  The  curriculum  at  present  is  un- 
satisfactory, 2528.  Would  diminish  the  weight  of  it  by 
giving  the  student  greater  opportunity  for  working  him- 
self, instead  of  depending  on  his  Professor,  2529.  His 
proposal  would  not  afford  opportunities  for  the  student  to 
be  idle,  if  the  Tutorial  system  were  introduced,  2530. 
Every  student  should  enter  under  a Professor  as  his  tutor, 
whose  function  it  would  be  to  advise  the  student  in  all 
cases  of  difficulty,  2531.  Minute  Examinations  might 
be  held,  which  would  pull  up  the  student  who  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  time  saved  from  lectures,  2537. 
These  Examinations  need  not  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  present  Examinations ; they  would  merely 
keep  the  student  at  his  subject,  2538. 

The  Tutorial  principle— the  establishment  of  intimate 
relations  between  the  teachers  and  the  taught — can  be 
gradually  established  in  the  College,  2539.  The  best 
results  would  flow  from  the  Tutorial  system,  2540.  Wit- 
ness for  the  first  two  years  adopted  a mixture  of  the  Tutorial 
and  Professorial  mode  of  instruction ; not  finding  this  satis- 
factory, he  adopted  the  Tutorial  system  almost  exclusively, 
2542.  In  teaching  a dead  Language  more  benefit  is  derived 
from  the  Tutorial  mode  of  instruction,  2543.  There  is 
no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a Mercantile  course 
by  the  side  of  the  present  high  one,  2546.  The  title 
attached  to  this  course  should  be  well  defined  and  marked 
off  from  that  of  A.B.,  2548.  The  claims  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  a part  of  education,  should  be  considered 
separately,  2550.  A knowledge  of  Latin  facilitates  the 
acquisition  of  the  Modern  Languages,  2551.  As  an  instru- 
ment for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  Latin  is  sufficient, 
2551,  2552.  Latin  should  be  a part  of  the  Mercantile 
course,  inasmuch  as  the  Modern  Languages  would  form 
an  important  part  of  it,  2555.  Witness  at  one  time  thought 
that  Greek  should  be  optional  for  the  A.B.  Degree;  would 
now  go  so  far  as  to  require  only  a little  Greek  for  it, 
2563.  Requiring  only  a bttle  Greek  for  the  A.B.  Degree 
would  not  depreciate  the  value  of  the  Degree  in  public 
estimation,  2564.  The  plan  proposed  by  him  does  not 
involve  the  abandonment  of  the  Residential  system,  2565. 
The  Deans  of  Residences  could  not  exercise  all  the  in- 
fluence a Tutor  could  ; a Tutor  could  exercise  an  intel- 
lectual, as  well  as  a moral  influence  over  students,  257). 
The  advantage  of  Greek  in  studying  Sciences  whose  tech- 
nical language  is  constructed  from  Greek,  is  greatly 
overrated,  2576.  Many  scientific  terms,  if  understood 
according  to  their  derivation,  are  calculated  to  mislead,  ib. 

Witness  has  not  experienced  any  obstruction  in  his 
department  from  the  differences  which  have  occurred  in 
the  College,  2578.  The  only  way  in  which  his  department 
has  suffered,  has  been  from  the  general  depression  in  the 
moral  tone  and  feeling  of  the  College,  produced  by  these 
differences,  ib.  The  President  has  been  most  courteous 
and  cordial  in  co-operating  with  witness,  ib. 

Lewis,  Bunnell , a.m — Document  delivered  in  by  Professor 
Lewis,  being,  a Letter  from  Professor  Lewis  to  SirR.  Kane, 
relative  to  changes  in  the  Collegiate  courses,  and  in  the 
subjects  of  the  University  Examinations,  Due.  p.  336. 

Librarians. — Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  Librarians  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  303. 

Libraries The  Library  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  not 

yet  fully  furnished,  Henry,  1073.  Amount  spent  last  year 
on  the  purchase  of  books  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
Hill,  1475.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Lupton, 
4168.  Non-Matriculatcd  students  entitled  to  read  in  the 
Library  on  payment  of  a certain  fee,  Berwick,  3342.  Gra- 
duates pursuing  their  studies  at  one  of  the  Colleges,  should 


be  at  liberty  to  borrow  books  without  lodging  a deposit, 
OFlyn,  3309.  Suggestion  that  access  to  the  Library 
should  be  given  to  the  public  under  certain  restrictions, 
Berisback,  3874. 

License. — Mode  of  obtaining  a license  to  keep  a Boarding- 
house for  students  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Henry, 
1259;  Sir  11.  Kane,  1716;  Berwick,  3366. 

licensed  Boarding  Houses.  See  Boarding  Houses. 

Licensing  Bodies Prohibit  the  delivery  of  more  than  one 

course  of  lectures  by  the  same  individual,  Andrews,  148. 
Want  of  uniformity  in  Medical  education  caused  by  the 
great  number  of  Licensing  Bodies,  Carlile,  1346.  There 
are  nineteen  or  twenty  of  these  Bodies,  each  with  its  own 
curriculum,  ib.  Observations  on  the  discreditable  compe- 
tition among  the  different  Licensing  Bodies,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1973. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. — Literary  and  Scientific 
Society  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Robb,  922.  Ob- 
jects of  this  Society,  ib.  923.  Number  of  Members,  ib. 
928.  Beneficial  effect  of  this  society  on  the  Literary  tastes 
of  the  students,  Henry,  1274.  A similar  society  exists  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Lupton,  4317- 

Littledale,  Mr. — Suggestions  for  the  extension  of  the  facilities 
at  present  existing  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  provide 
suitable  instruction  for  articled  clerks  to  solicitors,  Doc. 
p.  345. 

Lloyd,  Dr.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. — Has 
expressed  a strong  desire  that  the  system  of  non-residence 
of  students  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  should  be  done 
away  with,  Andrews,  1 32. 

Lodgings.  See  Boarding  Houses.  Expenses  of  Students. 
Halls  of  Residence. 

Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Professorship  of. — Logic  taught  in 
the  Second  year,  M‘  Cosh,  521.  For  one  Term,  Read, 
2635.  Not  imperative  at  the  Degree  Examination  ; it  is 
sufficient  if  the  student  has  attended  to  it  in  College, 
Andrews,  50.  Number  of  students  attending  Logic  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  M^C'osh,  524.  In  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  Moffett,  4118.  Condition  of  the  study 
of  Logic  and  mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  M‘Cosh,  622-625,  633-635.  In  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Read,  2636-2638.  In  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  Moffett,  4114-4122. 

Metaphysics  taught  in  the  Third  year,  M'  Cosh,  522. 
An  option  allowed  Third  year  students,  between  Metaphy- 
sics, and  Jurisprudence  with  Political  Economy,  ib.  The 
students  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  generally  prefer 
Metaphysics  to  Jurisprudence,  &c.,  Leslie,  1586.  This 
preference  accounted  for,  ib.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
the  students  take  Jurisprudence, ’&c.,  in  preference  to 
Metaphysics,  Read,  2654.  In  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  the  less  distinguished  students  prefer  Jurispru- 
dence, &c.,  to  Metaphysics,  Heron,  4250.  Mode  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  MCosh, 
626,  632-637.  In  the  Queen’s  College  Cork,  Read, 
2657-2661.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Moffett, 
4114-4116. 

Desirable  to  have  a uniform  system  of  text-books  in 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  the  three  Colleges,  Moffett, 
4113.  Suggestion  for  constituting  the  Professors  in  the 
three  Colleges  a Board  of  Examiners,  to  examine  at  the 
University,  ib.  4111.  Importance  of  retaining  Logic  and 
Mental  Science  in  the  curriculum,  M'Cosh,  532,  561,  618 ; 
Cooke,  87 5 ; IFiison,  906. 

London  University — High  standard  of  the  Matriculation 
Examination  in  the  London  University,  Andreios,  54 ; Sir 
R.  Kane,  1958.  The  Medical  Examinations  in  the  Uni- 
versity are  clinical  and  practical,  Fleming,  3153.  Large 
increase  in  the  number  of  its  Graduates  since  1839,  Lewis, 
2574. 

Londonderry  Coicnty. — Irish  spoken  in  the  wild  districts  of 
this  county,  ODunovan,  366. 

Londonderry  City. — Endeavours  made  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Londonderry,  to  secure  the  northern  Queen’s  College  being 
built  there,  Wilson,  887. 

Lorimer,  Mr. — Opinion  of  Mr.  Lorimeras  to  the  necessity  of 
a Previous  Examination  in  Literature  for  students  in  Me- 
dicine, referred  to,  Henry,  1215. 

Lupton,  William,  a.m.,  Registrar  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Galway. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  been  requested  by  the  Officers  of  the  Col- 
lege to  bring  forward  their  claims  for  an  inorease  of  their 
salaries,  4168.  The  Officers  do  not  rest  their  claims  upon 
any  great  increase  of  their  duties,  but  upon  the  positive 

§ II 
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inadequacy  of  their  salaries,  ib.  The  Bursar  is  called  on 
to  account  for  the  disbursement  of  about  £9,000  annually ; 
his  salary  is  £150,  which  is  little  more  than  one  and  a-lialf 
per  cent,  on  the  money  expended,  ib.  The  Librarian  is 
concerned  in  the  disbursement  of  a portion  of  the  annual 
grant,  there  being  a sum  of  about  £500  expended  annually 
on  books,  ib.  The  Librarian  has  to  order  books ; to  keep 
himself  up  in  the  Literature  of  the  day  ; to  catalogue  the 
books;  and  to  be  generally  responsible  for  the  Library ; his 
salary  is  £ 1 50,  ib.  Witness’s  salary  is  £200 ; he  cannot  say- 
why  a distinction  was  made  between  his  own  salary  and  that 
of  the  other  Officers,  ib.  The  Officers  are  required  to  be  pre- 
sent daily,  and  their  duties  are  such  as  to  prevent  them  en- 
gagingin  other  occupations,  without  obtaining,  assistance  at 
their  own  expense,  ib.  4307.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
Colleges,  a Registrar  and  Librarian  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  and  a Registrar  of  the  Galway  College  have 
resigned,  ib. 

The  Statutes  require  the  Registrars  to  take  charge  of 
the  College  buildings  and  property  during  the  vacation, 
4305.  This  provision  seems  rather  severe,  as  they  have 
■ no  residences  in  the  Colleges,  or  any  official  duties  to 
discharge  during  the  vacation,  ib.  Is  of  opinion  that 
this  provision  should  be  modified  in  some  way,  ib. 

Witness,  having  gone  through  the  curriculum,  adds  his 
testimony  to  that  of  the  President  and  Professors,  that  it 
is  almost  impracticable,  ib.  There  is  a Society  among  the 
students  for  the  purposes  of  general  improvement,  called 
the  Queen’s  College  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  College  Council,  4316,  4317.  The 
Vice-President  requires,  some  few  days  before  the  meeting 
of  this  Society,  to  be  apprized  of  the  nature  of  the  papers 
to  be  read,  ib. 

Lyceums. — Observations  on  the  course  of  instruction  pur- 
sued in  the  Lyceums  in  France,  Bensbach , 3865. 

Lying-in  Hospitals Number  of  beds  in  the  Lying-in  Hos- 

pital, Belfast,  Burden , 1512.  Number  of  cases  in  the 
Hospital  last  year,  ib.  Return  of  Midwifery  cases  in  the 
Lying-in  Hospital,  available  for  medical  students  in 
the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  for  the  last  five  years,  Doc. 
p.  342.  The  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  College  is 
also  the  attendant  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Burden , 
1492.  Provisions  for  giving  Clinical  instruction  in  the 
Hospital,  ib.  1508.  Extern  patients  treated  in  connexion 
with  the  Hospital,  ib.  1514. 

Number  of  beds  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Cork,  Harvey , 
3175.  Number  of  cases  annually  in  the  Hospital,  ib. 
Regulations  as  to  admission  of  students,  ib.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  in  the  College  is  one  of  the  Physicians 
to  the  Hospital,  ib.  Provision  for  giving  Clinical  instruc- 
tion in  the  Hospital,  ib.  3176.  No  extern  patients  are 
treated  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital,  ib. 

_ No  Lying-in  Hospital  in  Galway,  Doherty , 4223.  Exer- 
tions made  by  the  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  to  found  a Lying-in  Hospital,  ib.  Mode 
of  founding  and  endowing  a Lying-in  Hospital  in  Galway, 

goposed,  ib.  Injurious  effects  of  the  want  of  a Lying-in 
ospital  in  the  town  of  Galway,  on  the  Medical  School  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  ib.  4228 ; Colahan , 4214. 

M. 

Common,  Rev.  Francis. — Correspondence  between  Mr. 
M‘Cammon,  and  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, Scott  Porter,  1437. 

M‘Cosh,  Rev.  James,  i,t,.d.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. — Analysis  of  his 
Evidence: 

Witness  has  fifty-five  students  in  his  classes  this  year, 
515.  Had  last  year  about  forty-one,  517.  There  are  five 
or  six  Graduates  attending  his  lectures,  520.  Logic  is 
taught  in  the  Second  year,  521.  In  the  Third  year  an 
option  is  given  to  students  between  Metaphysics,  and  Ju- 
risprudence with  Political  Economy,  522.  Has  twenty- 
two  Third  year. students,  and  twenty-eight  Second  year 
students  attending  his  class,  523,  524.  A considerable 
number  of  students  choose  Metaphysics  in  preference  to 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy;  not  a few  attend 
both,  526.  Has  seven  Non-Matriculated  students  in  Logic, 
and  five  in  Metaphysics  ; some  of  these  are  in  mercantile 
offices,  527.  Agreat  many  attend  inLogic  andMetaphysics, 
merely  to  get  through  the  College  course,  ib.  A consider- 
able number  attend  in  Metaphysics,  to  obtain  a certificate 
for  Presbyterian  Orders,  ib.  A very  large  proportion  of 
those  who  go  through  the  whole  Arts  curriculum,  proceed 
to  their  Degree,  529.  The  most  distinguished  students 
proceed  to  Graduation,,  ib.  The  Degree  is,  in  conse- 
quence, regarded  by  the  students  as  a high  honor,  ib. 
Most  of  the  Matriculated  students  who  attend  in  Meta- 
physics, with  a view  to  the  Presbyterian  Ministry,  proceed 


to  the  Degree,  530.  Graduation  jin  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity affords  facilities  for  entering  the  Presbyterian  Minis- 
try, 531.  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  anxious  to  encourage 
graduation  in  the  Queen’s  University,  as  long  as  the 
curriculum  embraces  topics  valued  by  it,  ib.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  would  not.  value  a 
Degree  which  did  not  attest  a knowledge  of  Greek  and 
the  Mental  Sciences,  532. 

The  system  of  Examinations  in  the  College  is  admirable, 
533.  If  they  were  not  so  frequent,  the  student  would  be 
very  apt  to  keep  back  and. loiter,  in  his  studies,  534.  The 
Second  year  Scholarships  should  not  be  held  for  two 
years,  535.  First  year  Scholarships  should  not  be  held 
for  more  than  one  year,  588.  A student  who  has  ob- 
tained Honors  in  his  College  has  ample  time  to  prepare 
himself  to  take  Honors  in  the  University,  541.  The 
Degree  Examinations  in  the  University  should  not  be  held 
later  than  the  1st  of  October  in  each  year,  542.  Senior 
Scholarships  should  not  be  given  for  general  proficiency  at 
the  Degree  Examination,  545.  It  is  desirable  that  ad- 
vanced students  should  be  allowed  to  devote  themselves  spe- 
cially to  a particular  topic,  ib.  TheProfessor  should  have  full 
power  to  direct  the  studies  of  the  Senior  Scholar  in  his 
department,  ib.  Witness  was  an  Examiner  at  the  India 
Civil  Service  Examination  in  1855,  552.  The  value 
assigned  the  Moral  Sciences  at  this  Examination  is  500, 
553.  The  value  assigned  the  Moral  Sciences  at  this  Ex- 
amination is  the  same  as  that  assigned  the  Natural 
Sciences,  555.  One  of  his  students  took  first  place  at  the 
Examination  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers ; he  was 
also  first  in  the  Moral  Sciences,  556.  The  value  assigned 
the  Moral  Sciences  at  this  Examination  is  1,000,  557. 
The  exclusion  of  the  Logical  and  Mental  Sciences  from 
the  curriculum,  would  be  a discouragement  to  students 
going  forward  to  the  Competitive  Examinations,  561. 
A considerable  number  of  Non-Matriculated  students 
attend  witness’s  class  to  obtain  Certificates  for  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  563. 

The  greatest  advantage  would  arise  from  the  establish- 
ment of  two  High  Scholarships,  one  in  Science  and  the 
other  in  Literature,  568.  A High  Prize  offered  this  year 
by  the  Council  is  producing  competition,  569.  There  is 
no  competition  for  the  Senior  Scholarship  in  witness’s 
department,  570.  If  there  were  two  High  Scholarships, 
there  would  be  competition  for  them,  572.  Competition 
is  desirable,  573.  High  Scholarships  might  be  open  to  the 
competition  of  students  from  the  three  Colleges  at  the 
Degree  Examination,  575.  The  successful  candidates 
should  be  obliged  to  return  to  then-  respective  Colleges  to 
pursue  their  studies,  ib.  576.  £100  a-year  would  be  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  the  holders  of  these  Scholarships  to 
remain  in  College  for  two  years  after  the  Degree,  583-585. 
Witness  would  deplore  a reduction  in  the  number  and 
value  of  the  Junior  Scholarships,  586.  He  would,  how- 
ever, make  great  sacrifices  for  the  institution  of  High 
Scholarships,  587.  High  Scholars  might  be  intrusted,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  preparation  of  students  going  for- 
ward to  the  Competitive  Examination,  589.  They  might 
also  assist  Professors  at  the  College  Examinations,  the 
Professors,  however,  to  be  responsible,  592. 

Greek  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  College  curri- 
culum, 593.  Numerous  Collegiate  Examinations  secure 
that  the  students  shall  follow  and  understand  the  Pro- 
fessor, 595.  The  Degree  Examination  ascertains  whether 
the  student  has  read  and  thought  for  himself,  597.  The 
instruction  given  in  the  College  is  Tutorial,  as  well  as 
Professorial,  ib.  The  Examinations  for  the  higher  Col- 
legiate Honors  should  allow  the  student  the  opportunity 
of  showing  miscellaneous  information  and  independent 
thought,  605.  In  such  Examinations  witness  has  always 
given  scope  for  a considerable  amount  of  reading  and 
thinking,  606.  The  course  in  Arts  is  not  so  heavy  as  it 
appears  at  first  sight,  607.  Students  are  allowed  to 
spread  it  over  four  years,  ib.  A large  miscellaneous 
knowledge,  both  in  Literature  and  Science,  is  highly 
valued  at  the  present  day,  610. 

All  the  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  a double  course 
of  education  which  witness  has  seen,  were  objectionable, 
613-619.  They  would  lead  to  an  exclusive  education, 
614.  An  alternative  might  be  allowed  as  to  the  Phy- 
sical Sciences,  617.  The  exclusion  of  Logic  and  the 
Mental  Sciences  from  a student’s  course,  might  have  a 
materialistic  influence  on  his  mind,  618.  Witness  con- 
curred in  a scheme  for  double  education,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hancock,  to  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  University,  621. 
This  scheme  provided  for  persons  intended  for  business  or 
official  life,  an  education  in  Elementary  Science  and 
Modern  Languages,  ib.  Such  persons  to  obtain  not  the 
A.B.  Degree,  but  a Diploma  in  Science  and  Literature,  ib. 

Has  had  students  who  answered  remarkably  well  at  the 
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end  of  the  time  allotted  to  Logic,  622.  A considerable 
number,  however,  possess  but  the  barest  elements,  ib. 
The  students  in  the  College  have  a Very  great  taste  for 
Metaphysical  Science,  023.  States,  in  detail,  his  course  in 
Logie  and  Mental  Science,  625.  Has  a class  of  students 
perfectly  capable  of  rending  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  Greek, 
627-  Proposes  subjects  for  essays  in  his  classes,  and  thus 
encourages  independent  thought,  633.  In  his  classes,  one- 
half  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  delivering  written  lectures  ; 
the  other,  in  examining  and  in  criticising  the  essays,  685. 
Occasionally  proposes  questions  in  subjects  on  which  he 
has  not  been  especially  lecturing,  636. 

Witness  states  his  views  as  to  the  want  of  Intermediate 
Schools  in  Ireland,  638.  Suggestions  were  made  in  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1838,  ib-,  (1.)  For  an  improved  system  of  Elementary 
Education  in  Ireland ; (2.)  For  the  establishment  of 
County  Academies  ; (3.)  For  the  institution  of  Provincial 
•Colleges,  ib.  The  first  and  third  suggestions  have  been 
carried  out;  the  second  never  has,  and  ought  now  to  be, 
ib.  If  it  were,  the  children  of  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
promising  youths  of  the  poorer  classes,  would  receive  a 
much  higher  education  than  at  present,  ib.  The  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  would  also  have  a far  larger  attendance 
of  students,  ib.  Ireland  has  a large  number  of  State- 
endowed  Colleges,  ib.  Adequate  feeders  are  not  provided 
for  them,  ib.  It  is  otherwise  in  England,  Scotland,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  States  of  America,  ib.  The  want 
of  such  schools  is  the  grand  hindrance  to  the  complete 
success  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  System  of  Education  reduced  the 
number  of  schools  in  Ulster,  in  which  Classics  were 
taught;  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  was  established 
when  the  Classical  schools  were  thus  diminishing,  ib. 
Witness  submits  a Return  of  Schools  from  which  students 
have  entered  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  Very  few 
students  are  supplied  by  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Ireland 
to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  Two  causes  of  this, 
ib.,  (1.)  A number  of  these  schools  have  exhibitions  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  which  allure  the  pupils  to  Dub- 
lin, ib.  (2.)  Masters  arc  members,  and  generally  clergy- 
men of  the  Established  Church,  and  having  been  edu- 
cated in  Colleges  connected  v.-itli  it,  have  a natural  predi- 
lection for  similar  institutions,  ib.  Dissenting  parents 
also  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools, 
ib.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  students  who  have  entered  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  were  partly  educated  in  the 
town  of  Belfast,  ib.  The  majority  of  this  number  came 
from  the  country  districts,  ib.  The  fact  of  so  many 
parents  paying  for  an  expensive  board  in  Belfast,  proves 
the  prevalence  of  a desire  for  higher  education,  ib.  It 
proves  also  that  the  means  of  receiving  a thorough  edu- 
cation are  deficient  in  the  country  districts,  ib.  Few 
upper  schools  in  Ulster  can  be  regarded  as  permanent 
feeders  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  A higher  salary- 
should  be  given  to  such  of  the  teachers  of  the  National 
Board  as  were  capable  of  giving  instruction  in  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  ib.  Such  a measure  would  be  the 
most  effective  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  students 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  This  is  done  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  England  and 
Scotland,  ib.  Academies  should  be  established  in  the 
towns  and  populous  counties,  with  teachers  in  Languages 
and  Science,  ib. 

The  opening  of  certain  offices  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  to  Competitive  Examinations,  was  felt  by  the 
students  of  the  Queen’s  College.  Belfast,  to  be  a great  en- 
couragement to  learning,  ib.  The  institution  of  Compe- 
titive Examinations  by  the  Public  Boards  in  Ireland, 
would  stimulate  a higher  education  throughout  the  coun- 
try, ib.  A desire  for  a higher  education  is  prevalent  in 
almost  every  town  and  important  district  of  Ulster,  ib. 

The  Colleges  should  be  connected  more  closely  with 
the  University,  and  the  Graduates  with  the  University 
and  the  Colleges,  ib.  The  Professors  of  the  Colleges  have 
no  official  connexion  with  the  Queen’s  University,  nor  any 
control  over  its  courses  for  Degrees,  ib.  Graduates  of 
the  Queen’s  University  have  no  connexion  with  the  Uni- 
versity, nor  after  leaving  the  College,  with  the  College,  ib. 
The  Professor's  should  have  the  power  to  elect,  annually, 
one  of  their  number  to  be  a member  of  the  Senate,  ib. 
Graduates  should  have  the  power  of  choosing  annually  a 
person  to  be  a member  of  the  Senate,  ib.  Graduates 
should  also  have  the  power  of  electing,  trionnially,  a person 
to  be  a member  of  the  Board  of  College  Visitors,  ib. 

Thedemandfor  higher  education  in  Ireland  cannot  be  met 
by  private  schools,  639.  In  England  the  higher  schools 
have  old  endowments,  or  are  situated  in  populous  and 
wealthy  towns,  ib.  Shopkeepers  and  farmers  constitute  the 
class  likely  to  support  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  Such  per- 


sons, though  willing  to  Contribute  a certain  amount  to  a 
Classical  teacher,  are  unable  to  support  a Classical  School, 
ib.  Modem  Languages  should  be  taught  in  the  County 
Academies,  641.  Parents  of  pupils,  however,  to  have  an 
option  of  Classics,  ib.  The  desire  for  Greek  and  Latin 
still  remains  in  Ulster,  643. 

Witness  has  always  had  Catholic  students  in  his  class, 
and  some  of  them  distinguished,  654.  The  town  of  Bel- 
fast has  not  furnished  to  the  College  the  number  of  stu- 
dents to  be  expected,  660.  This  number  is  increasing,  ib. 
The  large  openings  in  trade  allure  young  men  to  business 
at  a very  early  age,  ib.  A very  large  number  of  the  mer- 
chants are  satisfied  with  the  education  given  in  the  Bel- 
fast Academy,  and  the  Belfast  Institution,  665.  Their 
sons  enter  business  at  the  ages  of  thirteen,  fourteen,  or 
fifteen,  ib.  The  liberal  professions  open  to  them  are  much 
less  remunerative  than  trade,  666.  The  Opening  of  offices 
in  the  Public  Service  to  Competitive  Examination  might 
operate  differently,  ib. 

Not  many  National  teachers  in  Ulster  are  capable  of 
giving  Classical  instruction,  667-  If  encouraged,  their 
number  would  soon  increase,  ib.  A few  have  sent  stu- 
dents to  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  The  merchants 
in  Belfast  might  be  asked  to  remit  a portion  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship to  young  men  who  had  been  a certain  time 
in  the  College,  682.  The  adoption  of  such  a measure 
would  attract  students  to  the  College  from  the  town,  ib. 
This  plan  has  been  adopted  by  a friend  of  witness,  ib. 

Political  Economy  would  be  highly  useful  to  a young 
man  entering  a merchant’s  office,  691.  Witness  laid  a 

I dan  before  the  Council  and  Professors,  for  the  delivery  of 
ectures  for  the  benefit  of  persons  in  merchants’  offices, 
692.  This  plan  was  not  carried  into  execution,  ib.  The 
Presidents  of  the  respective  Colleges  are  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Senate,  and  the  Vice-Presidents 
in  their  absence,  696.  The  Queen’s  University  has  the 
power  of  prescribing  the  courses  for  its  Degrees,  698. 
This  power  indirectly  rules  the  curriculum  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  ib. 

M-  Cosh,  Bev.  James , ll.d. — Document  delivered  in  by  Pro- 
fessor M'Cosh,  being,  a Note  supplementary  to  his  Evi- 
dence, Doc.  p.  325; 

M‘Coy,  Simon',  m.d.,  f.r.c.s.i.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  is  also  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  4230. 
The  First  year  Scholarships  in  Medicine  are  given  entirely 
for  subjects  of  a Literary  and  Scientific  character,  4231. 
The  fact,  that  students  are  required  to  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  that  for  which  they  nominal!}'  get  the  Scholarships, 
throws  a certain  discredit  upon  the  Scholarships,  ib.  The 
First  year  Law  Scholarships  are  given  for  an  Examination 
in  subjects  purely  professional,  ib.  A young  man  may  as 
reasonably  be  expected  to  answer  in  Medicine  immediately 
after  Matriculation  as  in  Law,  ib.  There  are  many  Apo- 
thecaries’ apprentices  who  would  compete  for  First  year 
Scholarships  and  who  would  thus  be  enabled  to  procure  a 
Medical  education,  ib.  Modern  Languages  should  be 
omitted  from  the  Examination  for  Second  year  Medical 
Scholarships,  ib.  The  Third  year  Medical  Scholarships  in 
Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica  should  be  distinct  Scholar- 
ships, ib.  Anatomy  enters  into  the  Second,  the  Third,  and 
the  Fourth  year  Scholarships;  this  arrangement  gives  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  a part  in  the  distribution  of  all  the 
Scholarships,  except  those  of  the  First  year,  ib.  The  study 
of  Anatomy  should  not  be  encouraged  by  Scholarships,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  the  Practice  of 
Surgery,  &c.,  4232.  There  should  be  two  Medical  subjects, 
at  least,  for  each  ot  the  Junior  Scholarships,  ib.  The  Senior 
Scholarships  should  be  divided  among  all  the . Medical 
subjects,  to  which  should  be  added  Natural  Philosophy, 
4233.  The  lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Physiology  are 
not  of  any  great  use ; a great  deal  of  the  demonstrative 
part  of  Physiology  is  given  in  Natural  Philosophy,  ib. 

Medical  Jurisprudence  enters  into  both  the  Faculties  of 
Law  and  Medicine,  ib.  Witness  was  an  Examiner  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons  for  six  or  seven  years ; one  of  the 
subjects  he  examined  on  was  Medical  Jurisprudence,  ib. 
Was  requested  by  the  College  Council  to  lecture  in  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  ib.  It  was  purely  for  the  sake  of  the 
College  he  undertook  to  lecture  m Medical  Jurisprudence, 
fees  from  five  or  six  students  not  being  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  three  months’  lectures,  ib.  If  lectures  on  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence  were  not  given  in  the  College,  students 
in  Law  and  Medicine  would  have  to  go  elsewhere,  ib. 
There  should  be  an  endowment  for  the  Chair  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  ib.  The  London  College  of  Surgeons  do 
not  require  Medical  Jurisprudence  for  their  Diploma,  4234. 
No  M.D.  Degree,  or  Diploma  in  Surgery,  can  be  granted 
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in  Ireland,  -without  the  student  having  attended  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  4235. 

WDermott,  Mr.— A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway ; promoted  in  the  Civil  Service,  Croker  King, 
4197. 

MacDouall,  Charles,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast — Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 
Appointed  Professor  of  Greek,  1850,  199.  Was  Pro- 
fessor of  Latin  the  previous  year,  ib.  Twenty-four  First 
year,  and  twelve  Second  year  students,  are  attending  his 
class,  200.  Four  First  year,  and  two  Second  year,  students 
are  Non-Matriculated,  ib.  The  Greek  class  not  singular 
in  suffering  a loss  of  students  in  the  Second  year,  201. 
Students  during  the  first  Session  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classes,  202.  In  the  Second  year  they 
have  an  option  between  Classics  and  Mathematics,  ib.  The 
Matriculation  Examination  is  prescribed  by  the  College 
Council,  204.  Few  students  now  rejected  at  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  206.  It  being  generally  known  that 
the  standard  required  is  high,  few  come  badly  prepared,  ib. 
The  majority  of  studentswho  intend  to  competefor  Scholar- 
ships come  from  two  schools  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  211. 
Someof  the  most  distinguished  students  in  the  College  have 
become  so,  almost  entirely  by  their  own  exertions,  212. 
Except  in  Engineering  and  Agriculture,  every  one  entering 
as  a Matriculated  studentis  examined  in  Greek,  213.  The 
Non-Matriculated  students  attending  his  class  are  under  the 
same  discipline  as  the  Matriculated,  ib.  They  arc  free  to 
take  part  in  the  Examinations,  ib.  May  obtain  a Class 
Certificate,  ib.  This  Class  Certificate  is  necessary  for  their 
admission  as  Theological  students  to  the  General  Assembly’s 
College,  214.  The  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  does  not 
compel  the  students  to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  Greek 
after  the  First  year,  217.  The  student  is  obliged  to  keep 
up  his  Greek  in  order  to  pass  the  A.B.  Examination  in  the 
Queen’s  University,  218.  Comparatively  few  of  witness’s 
students  proceed  to  then-  A.B.  Degree,  223.  Does  not 
agree  with  the  Vice-President  that  the  Degree  of  A.B.  is 
at  present  considered  valuable,  ib.  A good  number  at 
present  do  well  without  it,  ib. 

Only  two  prizes  are  given  in  Classics  at  the  Degree 
Examination  in  the  Queen’s  University,  224.  These  are 
practically  sufficient  for  the  number  competing,  225.  Be- 
fore preparing  the  papers  for  the  Degree  Examination,  the 
Examiners  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the  Pro- 
fessors of  the  several  Colleges,  227.  Finds  no  difficulty  in 
bringing  up  his  students  to  the  standard  of  examination 
adopted  by  the  University,  228.  Some  of  witness’s  lectures 
are  compulsory,  others  voluntary,  230.  The  voluntary 
lectures  are  as  well  attended  as  the  compulsory,  ib.  This 
is  partly  caused  by  the  fact,  that  the  General  Assembly  re- 
quires Greek  for  its  Examination,  23 1 . The  hulk  of  the  stu- 
dents attending  Greek  have  Presbyterian  orders  in  view,  233. 

Has  not  many  students  in  his  class  working  with  a 
view  to  the  medals  in  Dublin,  234.  The  Examination  in 
Dublin  is  too  distant  a prospect,  ib.  The  students  are 
more  desirous  to  secure  Scholarships  of  the  Second  and 
Third  years,  ib.  There  are  not  too  many  examinations  on 
the  same  subject,  235.  It  is  not  desirable  to  discontinue 
the  Scholarship  Examinations  for  the  Third  year,  ib.  To 
do  so  would  reduce  the  number  of  Third  year  students  and 
diminish  their  ardor  during  the  Second  year,  236.  Not 
much  is  done  in  Greek  composition,  238.  Both  witness 
and  the  Professor  of  Latin  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  com- 
positions from  the  students,  i&.  The  standard  in  Greek 
adopted  by  the  Queen’s  University  is  not  too  high,  or  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  students  coming  to  the  College, 
243.  The  number  of  subjects  is  an  impediment,  ib.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  Greek  class  must  be  small,  the 
facilities  for  learning  it  not  being  numerous,  ib.  The 
standard  in  Greek  in  the  College  is  somewhat  lower  than 
in  Latin,  ib.  It  had  to  be  practically  done  away  with  in 
the  case  of  Medical  students  at  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation, ib.  Students  entering  the  Medical  Faculty  are 
examined  in  Greek  at  the  Matriculation  Examination,  244. 
Requiring  Greek  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  is  a 
serious  bar  to  those  wishing  to  enter  the  Medical  Faculty, 
and  may  become  still  more  so,  245.  Medical  students  are 
not  required  to  pay  any  attention  to  Greek  after  the  Ma- 
triculation Examination,  247.  The  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation is  prescribed  by  the  College  and  sanctioned  by  the 
University,  248. 

The  subjects  in  the  Arts  curriculum  are  so  numerous  that 
it  ought  to  be  extended  to  four  years,  252.  Students  are 
at  present  allowed  to  extend  their  course  over  four  years ; 
few  avail  themselves  of  this  permission,  ib.  Some  such 
choice  of  subjects  should  be  allowed  in  the  College  as  has 
been  sanctioned  by  theUniversity,  253.  Certain  subjects, 
however,  as  Logic,  to  be  imperative,  298,  299.  The  stu- 


dent should  be  allowed  to  limit  his  Collegiate  studies  to  the 
group  he  meant  to  be  examined  in  at  the  University,  255. 
No  advantage  would  arise  from  the  establishment,  in  the 
Queen’s  University,  of  a system  of  Double  Degrees  for  a 
higher  and  a lower  education,  256.  Nor  from  the  estab- 
lishment, as  a College  institution,  of  a lower  education,  not 
leading  to  a Degree,  by  the  side  of  the  higher,  257 . There 
is  no  demand  in  the  north  of  Ireland  for  any  education 
except  for  the  high  one  now  given  in  the  College,  258. 
Non-Matriculated  students  can  obtain  an  English  Com- 
mercial education,  by  selecting  such  lectures  as  they  think 
desirable,  259.  There  never  has  been  competition  for  the 
Senior  Scholarship  in  Classics  and  Ancient  History,  261. 

The  Queen’s  Colleges  hitherto  have  had  to  struggle 
with  an  abnormal  state  of  things,  262.  The  middle-class 
farmers  were  unable,  during  the  famine,  to  send  their 
sons  to  preliminary  schools,  ib.  Young  men  were  con-  - 
sequently  unable  to  pass  the  Matriculation  Examina- 
tion, and  deterred  from  entering,  ib.  The  standard  in 
the  College  is  very  much  higher  than  the  Scotch  stand- 
ard, 263.  The  Scotch  Universities  have,  to  some 
extent,  been  fulfilling  the  part  of  schools,  264.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  the  Queen’s  Colleges  should  assume 
the  office  of  schools,  ib.  They  should  have  schools  to 
prepare  young  men  for  them,  ib.  . The  same  feeling  which 
prevails  in  Scotland  as  to  the  non-necessity  of  Degrees,  is 
prevalent  in  Ireland,  265.  A strong  feeling  prevails  m Scot- 
land as  to  the  necessity  of  raising  the  standard  of  University 
Education,  267.  There  is  a desire  in  Scotlund  to  adopt  a 
good  deal  of  the  system  which  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  269.  The  Scotch  system  of  parochial 
schools  offers  facilities  for  preparation  for  College  not 
existing  in  Ireland,  270. 

The  standard  of  preparation  of  the  students  entering 
the  College  is  rising,  271.  Not  many  young  men  return 
from  the  College  to  the  country  as  teachers,  273.  The 
Medical  students  fail  to  attain  the  desirable  standard  at 
the  Matriculation  Examination,  ib.  It  is  necessary  to 
take  a much  lower  standard  in  passing  them  than  the 
Literary  students,  ib.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  as  good 
as  the  Literary  students,  ib.  Surgical  Diplomas  suffice  for 
the  Navy  Board  and  other  Government  departments,  274. 

MacDodall,  Charles,  a.m.,  as  Member  of  a Deputation 
from  the  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  on  the 
subject  of  Salaries. 

The  Professors  of  the  College  have  always  felt  strongly 
that  their  salaries  were  inadequate,  945.  The  fees  of 
scarcely  any  of  the  Professors  reach  an  average  of  £100 
per  annum,  those  of  the  great  majority  are  under  £50,  ib. 
When  the  amount  of  the  endowment  for  the  College  was 
determined  on,  the  number  of  Professors  was  fixed  at 
twelve,  ib.  This  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
nineteen,  ib.  No  additional  provision  was  made  for  this 
increased  number  of  Professors,  ib.  Sir  J ames  Graham,  in 
his  speech  on  the  Colleges  Bill  stated,  that  no  Professor 
was  to  have  less  than  £300  a- year,  ib.  When  this  state- 
ment was  made,  the  number  of  students  attending  Theo- 
logical Classes  in  Belfast  was  much  larger  than  at  present, 
ib.  The  number  of  young  men  going  to  professions  was 
also  much  greater,  and  the  country  generally  more  prosper- 
ous, ib.  In  fixing  the  salaries  at  the  sum  mentioned  by  Sir 
James  Graham,  Government  counted  on  considerably  larger 
fees  than  have  been  realized,  ib.  The  two  Classical  Pro- 
fessors suffered  a considerable  loss  in  fees  from  an  alteration 
in  the  attendance  of  Medical  students,  ib.  The  acquicsence, 
without  complaint,  of  the  Professors  in  this  alteration,  drew 
some  complimentary  expressions  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  day,  ib.  The  Professorships  are  oftener  vacant,  on 
account  of  the  low  salaries,  than  they  would  otherwise  be, 
ib.  The  Professors  are  expected  not  only  to  benefit  the 
students,  but  also  to  diffuse  a liberalizing  influence  over 
society  in  general,  ib.  The  idea  of  their  being  needy  men 
is  disparaging  to  the  individuals  and  to  the  College,  ib. 
The  additional  income  which  Professors  can  hope  to  receive 
through  private  Literary  labor  must  be  very  limited,  ib. 

The  Professors  of  the  College  are  all  proud  of  the  con- 
nexion between  them  and  the  Professor  of  the  Celtic 
Languages,  ib.  It  would  be  a great  pity  if  Irish  Colleges 
were  shorn  of  Irish  Professors,  whether  they  be  in  locali- 
ties where  they  can  form  classes  or  not,  ib. 

The  salaries  of  the  Professors  should  be  such  as  would 
enable  them  to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  a permanent 
connexion  with  the  Colleges,  ib.  The  efficiency  of  the 
Colleges  is  promoted,  by  making  the  income  of  the  Pro- 
fessors dependent,  to  a certain  extent,  upon  the  number  of 
students,  ib.  The  fees  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  fixed 
at  a much  lower  rate  than  in  similar  Institutions  else- 
where, ib. 

The  Junior  Scholars,  who  form  a large  proportion  of 
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the  students  in  the  Colleges,  pay  only  half  fees,  ib.  The 
emoluments  of  the  Chairs  m the  Colleges  are  far  inferior 
to  those  of  corresponding  Chairs  in  the  other  Colleges  and 
Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ib.  The  education 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  has  stood  the  severest  test ; their 
students  have  competed  successfully  with  those  of  the 
older  Institutions,  ib.  The  Professors  of  Maynooth  are 
all  ecclesiastics,  yet  their  emoluments  are  considerably 
greater  than  those  of  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, ib.  Students  from  the  Colleges  have  been  appointed 
to  situations  under  the  National  Board  more  desirable,  in 
a pecuniary  sense,  than  Professorships,  ib.  Continued 
connexion  with  the  Queen’s  Colleges  offers  neither  in- 
crease of  emolument  for  lengthened  service,  nor  the  pros- 
pect of  promotion,  ib.  The  Professorships  are  held  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  ib.  No  retiring  allowance,  nor 
any  means  of  relief  for  those  who  are  incapacitated  by 
illness  or  otherwise,  are  provided,  ib.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  Colleges,  five  Chairs  in  Belfast,  six  in  Cork,  and 
four  in  Galway,  have  been  resigned,  ib.  Witness  mentions 
the  average  of  the  several  Professors’  fees  for  the  last  five 
years,  946. 

M'Gee,  William,  m.d.,  j.p.,  Poor  Law  Guardian  of  the 
Belfast  Union. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 

Has  been  a Poor  Law  Guardian  for  the  last  eleven  or 
twelve  years,  1442.  A majority  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians is  in  favor  of  continuing  the  permission  granted  to 
the  students  to  walk  the  W orkhouse  Hospital,  \443.  The 
question  first  came  before  the  Board  on  an  application  for 
admission  of  the  students  to  the  Lock  wards,  ib.  The 
Board  was  willing  to  admit  them,  but  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  confined  the 
admission  to  the  male  Lock  wards,  ib.  A Bill  was  intro- 
duced last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  open  the 
Hospital  to  the  students,  ib.  The  Board  of  Guardians 
viewed  the  Bill  with  great-  dissatisfaction,  and  used  every 
endeavour  to  have  the  Bill  thrown  out,  ib.  The  Bill  was 
withdrawn,  ib.  The  Workhouse  Hospital  is  sufficiently 
capacious,  and  contains  a sufficient  number  of  patients,  ib. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  on  the  average,  are  under 
treatment  in  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  ib.  The  cases 
treated  in  the  Workhouse  Hospital  are  cases  of  contagious 
disease  of  every  description,  affecting  the  old  and  young,  ib. 

An  arrangement  by  which  Medical  students  would  be 
admitted  to  all  the  public  Institutions  of  Belfast,  so  far  as 
could  be  done  without  interfering  with  the  recovery  of 
patients,  would  be  a great  advantage,  ib.  Witness  suc- 
ceeded this  year  in  carrying  a resolution,  that  the  students 
should  be  admitted,  not  only  to  the  male  Lock  wards,  but 
to  the  Fever  Hospital,  ib.  The  resolution  was  carried  by 
a large  majority,  ib.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  resolution,  ib.  The  majority  of  the 
Board  were  resolved  to  carry  out  their  own  resolution,  ib. 
The  Medical  officer  of  the  Workhouse  Ilpspital  now  gives 
Clinical  instruction  to  students  in  the  Hospital,  ib.  The 
average  attendance  upon  the  Clinical  lectures  given  in 
the  Workhouse  Hospital,  is  eighteen  or  twenty,  ib. 

It  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  Medical  students 
were  allowed  admission  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum,,  ib.  Three 
months’  attendance  on  practical  instruction  in  a public 
Asylum  is  necessary  for  admission  into  the  East  India 
Company’s  Service,  ib.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Clinical 
lectures  of  the  Workhouse  physician  should  be  recognised 
by  the  Queen’s  University,  1447.  Witness  thinks  the 
General  Hospital  will  go  on  and  prosper,  1448. 

M Mahon,  Mr. — A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway;  appointed  Surgeon  to  one  of  the  Royal  Mail 
Packet  Company’s  vessels,  Croher  King , 4197. 

MParland,  John,  a.b A member  of  a Deputation  to  the 

Commissioners  from  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
educated  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Robb,  911..  Pre- 
sident of  the  Belfast  Queen's  College  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  Henry,  1275. 

Magill,  Rev.  William,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  in  the 
Queen' s College,  Cork. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

The  Statutes  affecting  witness's  department  arc  full  of 
interest  and  most  important,  but  there  is  a want  of  proper 
connexion  between  the  Dean  of  Residences  and  the  College 
in  carrying  out  these  Statutes,  3263.  The  attendance  of  the 
students  on  the  instruction  of  the  Dean  is  voluntary ; it  isnot 
Academic  in  any  sense,  ib.  Witness  has  authority  to.  visit  the 
licensed  Boarding-houses  in  which  students  of  his  Deno- 
mination reside,  3264.  Has  not  drawn  up  any  regulations 
under  the  Statutes,  chap,  xviii.  sec.  8.  3265.  Witness’s  plan 
is  to  see  that  the  student  attends  Divine  Worship,  and  to 
offer  facilities  to  him  during  the  week  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, ib.  He  also  visits  the  student,  asks  him  to  his  house, 
and  lends  him  books  for  Sabbath  reading,  ib. 


A room  in  the  College  should  be  set  apart  for  the  Deans 
of  Residences,  in  which  they  could  perform  their  duties 
alternately,  3266.  A day  in  the  week  should  be  devoted 
to  the  instruction  of  the  Deans  alone,  ib.  The  Report  of 
the  Deans  should  embrace  details  as  fully  as  the  Professors’ 
Reports,  ib.  Never  applied  to  the  President  to  be  accom- 
modated with  a room  in  the  College,  3267.  The  whole 
question  as  to  the  Deans  of  Residences  has  never  been 
settled ; the  present  arrangements  are  merely  preliminary, 
3267.  There  are  very  few  Presbyterian  students  in  the 
College,  3269.  Every  facility  has  been  afforded  to  witness 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  3271.  Ascertains  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Session  who  are  the  Presbyterian  stu- 
dents, in  order  to  visit  them,  3273.  The  students  under 
his  charge  attend  his  instruction  regularly,  3276.  Was 
appointed  in  December,  1849,  3278. 

Has  not  experienced  any  difficulty  from  any  particular 
class  of  students  ; has  only  one  Medical  student  under  his 
charge,  3279. 

Magistrates The  administration  of  justice  often  defeated 

by  the  ignorance  of  paid  magistrates,  Molyneux,  1560. 

Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  See  Aberdeen. 

Master  of  Arts,  Degree  of. — Candidates  for  this  Degree 
required  to  attend  lectures  in  one  of  the  Colleges  for  two 
Terras,  Stoney,  4011.  Different  courses  in  which  this 
Degree  may  be  taken,  Doc.  p.  310.  This  Degree  not  a 
matter  of  form,  as  in  the  older  Universities  ; is  bond  fide 
evidence  of  an  advanced  education,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1692. 
Fee  payable  on  taking  this  Degree,  Henry,  966.  Sugges- 
tions respecting  this  Degree,  Boole,  2765-2767  ; Stoney, 
4011;  Reichel,  Doc.  p.  324.  Table  showing  the  number 
of  students  who  have  taken  this  Degree  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  distinguishing  the  Colleges,  Tables,  pp.  368-9. 

Materia  Medica,  Professorship  of.  See  Pirrie,  John,  m.b. 
Fleming,  Alexander,  m.d.  M'Coy,  Simon,  m.d. 

Mathematics,  Professorship  of. — Students  entering  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  much  worse  prepared  in  Mathe- 
matics than  ought  to  be  expected,  Tail,  380.  Generally 
very  fairly  prepared  in  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid,  ib. 
378.  Candidates  for  the  First  year  Science  Scholarships, 
fairly  prepared  even  in  the  extensive  course  required,  ib. 
383.  Seven  Nou-Matriculated  students  attending  in 
Mathematics,  ib.  387.  The  Arts  students  must  attend 
Mathematics  the  First  year ; an  option  between  Mathe- 
matics and  Classics  is  given  in  the  Second  year,  ib.  393. 
Amount  of  Mathematical  reading  required  for  Third  year 
Science  Scholarships,  ib.  399. 

In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  there  are  three  classes  in 
Mathematics,  comprising  sixty  students,  Boole,  2723. 
The  study  of  Geometry  was  never  neglected ; it  forms 
part  of  the  studies  in  all  the  classes,  2728,  2729.  There 
has  been  a class  formed  for  Third  year  students,  which 
is  wholly  voluntary,  ib.  2733.  Subjects  of  study  in  this 
voluntary  class,  ib.  2754.  Average  amount  ot  attain- 
ment of  the  students  at  the  close  of  the  First  year’s 
compulsory'  attendance,  ib.  2734-2738.  Some  means  of 
affording  Tutorial  instruction  to  the  less  proficient  students 
should  be  adopted,  ib.  2740.  Suggestion  of  a mode  for 
giving  such  instruction,  2748,  note.  Mode  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  2749. 

Thirty- four  students  in  Mathematics  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  Allman,  3922.  The  students  in  Mathe- 
matics did  not  fall  off  when  the  students  in  other  de- 
partments fell  off  to  a remarkable  extent,  ib.  3923.  The 
students  in  one  year,  by  close  attention  on  lectures,  get 
a Mathematical  education  which  is,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  that  given  in  four  years  in  any  other  Col- 
lege, ib.  3925.  After  one  year’s  education  in  Mathema- 
tics, the  students  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  are 
Sited  for  appointments,  ib.  3928.  Subjects  for  the  First 
and  Second  year  Science  Scholarships,  ib.  A voluntary' 
class  in  Mathematics  has  been  formed  for  Third  year  stu- 
dents, ib.  3954.  Subjects  of  study  in  the  voluntary  class, 
ib.  3395.  The  great  majority  of  students  who  attend 
Mathematics  for  a year  only,  attain  a sound  knowledge  of 
the  course,  ib.  3959.  The  students  come  well  prepared  at 
Entrance  ; they  have  a particular  aptitude  for  Mathema- 
tical studies,  ib.  . 

It  is  essential  that  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics 
and  of  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  distinct  Professor- 
ships, Henry,  1022. 

Matriculated  Students.  See  Students,  3. 

Matriculation  Class — Suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a 
class  previous  to  Matriculation,  Bensbach,  3865. 

Matriculation  Examination — In  the  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, is  judiciously  framed,  Andrews,  54.  Subjects  re- 
quired at  this  Examination  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
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Sir  R.  Kane , 1958,  19G5,  1966.  In  the  Queen's  College, 
Galway,  Berwick,  3457.  Was  originally  the  same  for 
the  three  Colleges,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1 956.  Has  been  altered 
in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Cork  and  Galway,  ib. ; Berwick, 
3457.  Not  many  candidates  rejected  at  the  Matriculation 
Examination  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  MacDuua.il, 
206.  Three  or  four  rejected  at  every  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Ryall,  2409. 
Proportion  of  candidates  rejected  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  Berwick,  3483.  Suggestion  that  a knowledge  of 
a Modern  Language  should  be  required  at  this  Examina- 
tion, Andrews,  54  ; Brings,  338. 

Maynooth  College. — Comparison  between  the  salaries  of  the 
Professors  in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  those  of  the 
Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  MacDouall,  945. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — No  Professor  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1926.  Lectures 
on  this  subject  are  given  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Andrews,  144.  The  lec- 
tures in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  are  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  and  the  Professor  of  English  Law, 
acting  conjointly,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1925.  This  subject  is 
better  treated  by  two  Professors  combined  than  by  one, 
ib.  1926.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  the  lectures 
are  delivered  by  the  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Ber- 
wick, 3408.  Suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a Pro- 
fessorship of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Andrews,  146 ; 
M-Cotj , 4233.  No  M.D.  Degree,  or  Diploma  in  Surgery, 
can  be  granted  in  Ireland,  without  the  student  having 
attended  Medical  Jurisprudence,  MGoy,  4235. 

Medical  School. 

1.  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 

2.  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

3.  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

1.  Queen’s  College,  Belfast. 

Very  few  of  the  students  in  the  Medical  School  proceed 
to  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  Carlile,  1292.  Reasons  of  this, 
ib.  1293.  Almost  all  proceed  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
London,  ib.  Adequate  Anatomical  and  Dissecting  rooms 
are  very  much  wanted,  ib.  1302.  Two  Hospitals  available 
for  the  students — the  General  Hospital  and  the  Union 
Hospital,  ib.  1312.  An  average  of  one  hundred  beds  can 
be  counted  on  in  the  General  Hospital,  ib.  1315.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  patients,  on  the  average,  are  constantly 
under  treatment  in  the  Union  Hospital,  M'Gee,  1443. 
The  Medical  Professors  of  the  College  have  not  a legal 
right  of  access  to  either  of  these  Hospitals,  Carlile,  1329. 
The  number  of  patients  which  the  students  have  an  op- 
portunity of  visiting  is  fully  adequate  for  a first-rate 
Medical  Degree  and  education,  ib.  1327.  The  Medical 
education  given  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  high  as  that  given  in  the  Dublin  Schools,  ib. 
1321.  There  are  all  the  adjuncts  for  the  most  perfect 
teaching  of  Anatomy ; the  subjects  for  dissection,  and  the 
means  of  illustration  are  amply  afforded,  ib.  1341.  The 
Anatomical  Museum  is  admirable,  ib.  Witness  has  had 
long  experience  of  the  Anatomical  teaching  in  Dublin, 
and  can  say,  that  the  system  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Bel- 
fast, is  far  superior,  ib.  Regular  attendance  is  strictly 
enforced,  ib.  Reasons  why  the  numbers  of  students  in 
the  Medical  School  are  not  greater,  ib.  1345,  1346.  An 
additional  Professorship,  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, required,  Ferguson,  1376.  The  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a knowledge  of  Surgery  and  Medicine  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  are  sufficient 
ib.  1390,  1410.  The  College  Council  has  no  authority 
whatever  with  regard  to  the  lectures,  or  -the  nomination 
of  persons,  by  whom  lectures  are  given  in  the  General 
and  in  the  Union  Hospital,  ib.  1393.  No  provision  is 
made  for  the  Medical  teachers  of  the  College  giving  Cli- 
nical lectures  in  their  own  right  anywhere,  ib.  1405.  The 
staff  of  the  General  Hospital,  consisting  of  four  Surgeons 
and  four  Physicians,  dehver  Clinical  lectures  throughout 
the  Session,  which  are  attended  by  the  students  of  the 
College,  ib.  1404.  The  Physician  to  the  Union  Hospital 
gives  Clinical  instruction  to  students  who  witness  the 
practice  in  the  Hospital,  M'Gee,  1443.  A certain  num- 
ber of  Professors,  named  by  the  College,  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Union  Hospital, 
and  in  conjunction,  they  should  deliver  a course  of  Clini- 
cal instruction,  Gordon,  1485.  The  Medical  Professors 
of  the  College  also  practise  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  ib. 
1487.  The  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  College  is  also 
the  Attendant  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Burden , 1492. 
Two  Medical  gentlemen  attend  the  Lying-in  Hospital 
every  week  during  the  whole  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  Clinical  instruction,  ib.  1508.  The  number  of  beds 
in  the  Hospital  is  fifteen ; there  were  last  year  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  cases  in  it,  ib.  1512.  Besides  the  cases 


in  the  Hospital,  the  students  attend  extern  cases  through 
the  town ; in  1855,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
extern  cases,  ib.  1514;  Carlile,  1356.  Return,  for  five  years, 
of  the  number  of  Midwifery  cases  available  for  Medical 
students  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Doc.  p.  .342. 

2.  Queen’s  College,  Cork. 

Accommodation  afforded  by  the  present  Anatomical 
Building  totally  inadequate,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1931 ; Corbett, 
2994.  When  the  College  opened  there  was  no  building 
specially  provided  for  the  Medical  Faculty ; the  present  one 
was  erected  at  a cost  of  £800,  which  Lord  Clarendon  made 
up,  almost  exclusively,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1 929,  1931.  The  Medical  School  is  at  present  large,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  its  increasing,  Corbett,  3000. 
Hospital  subjects  are  easily  procured ; there  is,  probably, 
no  Medical  School  in  the  Empire  where  the  students  have 
more  facilities  for  pm-suing  a thorough  study  of  Anatomy, 
in  every  x-espect,  ib.  3010.  Nearly  sixty  students  study- 
ing Anatomy  in  all  its  departments,  ib.  3060.  The  students 
remarkable  for  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  and  their 
gentlemanlike  demeanour  on  all  occasions,  ib.  3011.  The 
whole  of  the  Collegiate  courses  in  Medicine  are  perfect ; if 
there  be  any  thing  which  is  not  perfect  it  is  extra  Colle- 
giate, ib.  3038,  3039.  The  students  have  access  to  two 
Hospitals,  the  North  and  South  Infirmaries,  which  contain 
about  a hundred  and  twenty  beds,  ib.  3041 . There  is  not 
an  organized  system  of  Clinical  instruction,  Corbett,  3045. 
The  Professors  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  of  Materia 
Medica,  and  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Hospitals,  ib.  3047.  Two  Professors  are 
Officers  of  the  Hospitals ; as  such  they  have  a right  to 
enter  the  Hospitals,  as  Professors  of  the  College  they  have 
none,  ib.  3047,  3056.  There  is  no  connexion  between  the 
Medical  Professors  of  the  College  and  the  Workhouse 
Hospital ; nor  any  facility  for  the  students  to  attend  it,  ib. 
3069.  There  are  no  lectures,  nominally,  on  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine,  but  there  is  an  entire  and  complete  course  of 
lectures  on  Physiology,  fulty  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what 
is  called  Institutes  of  Medicine,  ib.  3062.  There  would  bo 
found  a complete  Medical  education  in  the  School  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  if  there  were  additional  facilities 
for  Clinical  instruction,  O'Connor , 3086.  The  Hospitals 
ought  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  College,  ib. 
3088.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Queen’s  University 
should  grant  Diplomas  inSurgery,  Corbett,  3059 ; O’Connor, 
3094;  Bullen,  3118.  The  arrangements  are  all  perfect 
and  complete  for  affording  Surgical  education  in  the  Col- 
lege ; if  the  Queen’s  University  conferred  a Surgical  Degree 
the  field  of  action  of  the  College  would  be  greatly  enlarged, 
Corbett,  3061.  Some  students,  in  consequence  of  not  ob- 
taining the  Surgical  Diploma  in  the  Queen’s  University, 
take  their  Degree  prematurely  and  with  an  incomplete 
education  in  London,  O'Connor , 3097-  The  Professor  of 
Midwifery  in  the  College  is  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the 
Cork  Lying-in  Hospital,  Harvey,  3175.  There  are  fifteen 
beds  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital ; between  four  and  five 
hundred  women  are  delivered  in  it  annually,  ib.  Each 
student  who  takes  out  his  attendance  on  the  Hospital  is 
entitled  to  the  management  of  thirty  cases,  ib.  There  are 
no  extern  cases  treated  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital,  ib. 
3176.  Some  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital attends  at  a certain  hour  three  days  in  the  week,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  Clinical  instruction,  ib.  Medical 
Clinical  and  Surgical  Clinical  lectures  are  delivered  weekly, 
in  the  North  and  South  Infirmaries,  ib.  3201. 

Proposed  establishment  of  a Summer  Medical  Session, 
Fleming , 3162,  3163.  Objections  to  the  establishment  of 
a Summer  Session,  Blyth,  3173;  Doc.  p.  342. 

3.  Queen’s  College,  Galway. 

Great  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  in  establishing 
a Medical  School  in  Galway,  Croker  King,  4169.  Nature 
of  these  difficulties,  ib.  Three  Hospitals  available  for  the 
students:  the  County  Infirmary,  the  Town  Hospital,  and 
the  Union  Hospital,  ib.  4171.  Three  hundred  beds  in 
these  Hospitals,  and,  at  present,  about  two  hundred  patients, 
ib.  4173.  The  students  admitted  into  the  County  Infir- 
mary by  its  Surgeon ; the  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  is  Physician  to  the  Town  Hospital,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Practice  of  Surgery  is  Surgeon  to  the  Union 
Hospital,  ib.  4173,  4174.  It  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  the  relations  of  the  College  with  these  Hospitals  were 
placed  on  a permanent  footing,  ib.  4174.  As  long  as  the 
present  system  continues  there  is  themost  abundant  access 
to  patients,  ib.  4176.  The  students  have  every  opportu- 
nity they  require  for  studying  their  profession,  ib.  4184. 
Thirty-six  students  attending  the  Anatomy  Classes,  ib. 
4197.  The  attendance  of  the  students  is  most  satisfactory; 
means  taken  to  enforce  regular  attendance,  ib.  Names  of 
students  in  the  Medical  School  who  have  obtained  situa- 
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tions  by  Competitive  Examination,  and  have  otherwise 
distinguished  themselves,  ib.  The  Medical  School  _ is 
exceedingly  successful';  the  teaching  in  Natural  His- 
tory, Modern  Languages,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
the  various  practical  matters,  is  perfect,  ib.  4198,  4199. 
Desirable  that  the  Queen’s  University  should  have  power 
to  grant  a Surgical  Diploma,  ib.  4208.  Thereds.no  Chair 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  College,  it  is  not  re- 
quired; the  Chair  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  embraces 
the  subject  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  ib.  4211,  4212. 
Access  to  the  Union  Hospital  and  to  the  County  Infirmary 
should  be  secured  to  the  College  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
Browne , 4220,  4221.  Great  injury  is  done  the  Medical 
School  by  the  want  of  a Lying-in  Hospital  in  Galway, 
Colahcm , 4214;  Doherty,  4226.  The  want  of  such  an 
Hospital  compels  students  who  would  otherwise  come  to 
the  College  to  go  elsewhere,  Doherty , 4228.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  attending  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  such 
attendance  would  not  be  received  by  the  Licensing  Bodies, 
ib.  4229.  Exertions  made  by  the  Professor  of  Midwifery 
to  establish  a Lying-in  Hospital  in  Galway,  ib.  4223. 
Proposed  plan  of  building  and  endowing  a Lying-in  Hos- 
pital in  Galway,  ib. 

See  also  Clinical  Instruction , &c.  Doctor  of  Medicine , 
Degree  of.  Hospital  Instruction.  Lying-in  Hospitals. 
Medicine , Faculty  of,  &c. 

Medicine,  Doctor  of,  Degree  of.  See.  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Degree  of. 

Medicine,  Faculty  of. 

1.  Statistics  of  Students,  &c. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Observations. 

3.  Scholarships. 

4.  Examinations  in.  the  Queen's  University. 

5.  Professors. 

6.  Subsequent  Success  of  the  Students. 

7.  Summer  Medical  Session. 

1.  Statistics  of  Students,  &c. 

Table  showing,  in  each  Session,  the  number  of  Matricu- 
lated Medical  students  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; 
the  number  of  such  students  of  each  Year’s  standing,  that 
have  attended  them  since  their  Opening ; and  the  number 
of  such  students  obtaining  the  Degree  in  Medicine  m the 
Queen’s  University,  since  its  foundation,  Tables,  pp.  370-1. 
Table  showing  the  classes  attended  by  Non-Malriculated 
Medical  students,  and  the  number  of  such  students  attend- 
ing such  Classes,  &c.,  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  372-3. 
Number  of  students  attending  the  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Carlile , 
1283.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Corbett,  3001 . In 
the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Crokcr  King,  4195. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Observations. 

A Degree  in  Arts  should  be  made  a sine  qua  non  to  a 
student  commencing  the  study  of  Medicine,  Harvey,  3196. 
The  general  education  of  a Medical  student  should  be 
completed  before  liis  professional  studies  begin,  Fleming, 
3137.  Medical  students  derive  great  advantage  from 
passing  even  one  year  in  the  Faculty  of  'Arts,  O'Connor, 
3081.  The  most  intelligent  Medical  students  are  those 
who  have  received  the  best  general  education,  Carlile,  1 366. 
It  would  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion to  allow  illiterate  men  to  enter  it,  ib.  A Matricula- 
tion Examination  in  Medicine  is  not  so  necessary  in  Scot- 
land as  in  this  country,  from  the  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  lower  ranks  in  Scotland,  ib.  Students  in  Me- 
dicine fail  to  attain  the  desirable  standard  at  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination ; a much  lower  standard  is  adopted  in 
their  case  than  in  that  of  the  Literary  students,  MacDouall, 
273.  The  Degree  of  M.D.  is  the  only  Degree  given  by 
the  Queen's  University,  Carlile,  1306. 

3.  Scholarships. 

There  are  six  J unior  Scholarships  in  the  F acuity  of  Medi- 
cine of  the  value  of  £20  each ; they  should  be  raised  to  the 
same  value  as  those  in  Arts,  viz.,  £24,  Croher  King,  4210. 
The  course  required  of  Medical  Scholars,  should  be  settled 
so  as  to  secure  perfect  accordance  betwoen  it  and  the 
Denrce  courso,  as  well  as  uniformity  in  the  Scholarship 
curriculum  of  the  three  Colleges,  Fleming,  3153.  The 
Scholarships  of  the  Second  and  Third  years  should  be 
competed  for  by  students  of  the  three  Queen  s Colleges,  ib. 
In  the  Third  year,  two  Scholarships  are  appointed  for 
Anatomy  and  Materia  Medica ; these  Scholarships  ought 
to  be  distinct,  Doherty,  4223;  M'  Coy,  4231.  I lie  num- 
ber of  Non-Medical  subjects  examined  in  for  Second  year 
Scholarships  is  too  great,  Doherty,  4223.  Tho  First  year 
Scholarships  are  at  present  given  entirely  for  subjects  ot 
a Literary  and  Scientific  nature ; they  should  be  given  for 
purely  Medical  attainments,  MlCoy,  423 1 . Modern  Lan- 
guages should  be  omitted  from  the  subjects  reqmred  for 


Second  year  Scholarships,  ib.  For  each  of  the  Junior 
Scholarships  there  should  be  two  Medical  subjects,  at 
least,  ib.  4233. 

There  are  two  Senior  Scholarships  in  Medicine  of 
the  value  of  £40  each;  the  Scholarship  in  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  the  Scholarship  in  Therapeutics 
and  Pathology,  Doherty,  4223.  The  Senior  Scholarships 
in  Medicine  are  simply  Fourth  year  Scholarships  ; they 
are  not  given,  as  in  Arts,  when  the  student  has  com- 
pleted the  curriculum,  ib.  The  Senior  Scholarships 
should  be  competed  for  by  students  of  the  three  Col- 
leges, Fleming,  3153.  The  stipend  of  the  Senior  Scholar 
should  be  augmented,  so  as  to  attach  a distinguished 
Graduate  to  the  College  for  five  years,  ib.  3155.  The 
Senior  Scholarships  should  be  retained ; the  holders  of 
them  afford  valuable  assistance,  Croher  King,  4186.  The 
subjects  of  Examination  for  the  Senior  Scholarships  should 
be  the  subj  ects  that  the  student  has  studied  the  previous 
year  or  years,  Doherty,  4223.  The  value  of  the  Senior 
Scholarships  should  be  diminished,  and  three  established 
instead  of  two,  ib.  In  place  of  the  Senior  Scholarship,  in 
Therapeutics  and  Pathology,  there  should  be  a Senior 
Scholarship  in  Surgery,  and  one  in  Midwifery  and  Dis- 
eases of  Women  and  Children,  ib.  The  Senior  Scholar- 
ships should  be  divided  among  all  the  Medical  subjects, 
to  which  should  be  added  Natural  Philosophy,  MxCoy, 
4233.  Proposed  establishment  of  two  Scholarships,  or,  at 
least,  large  College  prizes,  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Fourth  year  to  the  best  man  in  the  whole  Medical  curri- 
culum, Doherty,  4223. 

4.  Examinations  in  the  Queen’s  University. 

The  candidate  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  is  required  to  go  through  two  Periods  of  two 
years  each ; at  the  end  of  each  of  these,  there  is  a University 
Examination,  Corbett , 301 3.  These  Examinations  should 
be  purely  Medical ; the  mixed  character  of  the  Degree 
Examination  prevents  students  going  forward,  ib.  3013- 
3028.  Allowing  one  Examiner  to  veto  a candidate’s  De- 
gree is  highly  injurious  to  the  University  ; the  sum  total 
of  the  candidate’s  marks  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, ib.  3029 ; O'Connor,  3082.  Proposed  alteration  in 
the  University  Examinations,  so  as  to  make  them  Clinical 
and  Practical,  Fleming,  3147-3153.  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Modern  Languages  should  be  omitted  from  the  Uni- 
versity Examination,  and  examined  for  in  College,  O'Con- 
nor, 3078-3080.  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  omitted 
from  the  University  Examination,  if  the  student  have 
attended  a course,  and  passed  an  examination  in  that 
subject,  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Croher  King, 
4303.  The  Examiners  should  be  chosen  from  the  Medical 
Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Doherty,  4229. 


5.  Professors.  — 

Two  additional  Professorsliips  are  required  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  a Professorship  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, and  a Professorship  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
Andrews,  14C.  The  establishment  of  a Professorship  in 
the  Institutes  of  Medicine  would  be  a vast  improvement, 
Ferguson,  1376;  Heiu-y,  1645.  4The  establishment  of  a 
Professorship  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  is  not  required, 
Corbett , 3062,  3063;  Croher  King,  4211.  At  present, 
lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered,  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast  , by  the  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
Andrews,  144.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  lectures  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence  are  delivered  by  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  and  the  Professor  of  English  Law,  acting  con- 
jointly, Sir  R.  Kane,  1925.  In  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  they  are  delivered  by  the  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica,  31  Coy,  4233.  None  of  the  Professorships  in 
tho  Faculty  of  ‘Medicine  could  be  combined  ; any  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  number  would  be  injurious,  Henry, 
1009-1011. 

6.  Subsequent  success  of  the  students. 

Names  of  students  iu  Medicine  who  have  obtained 
situations  by  Competitive  Examination,  and  have  otto- 
wise  distinguished  themselves,  O'Connor,  3081,  3082  ; 
Croher  Kins',  4197-  Witness  attributes  the  success  ot 
many  of  the  students  in  Medicine  as  much  to  the  teaching 
they  received  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  as  to  the  teaclmig 
in  Medicine,  O'Connor,  3081. 

7.  Summer  Medical  Session. 

Proposed  establishment  of  a Summer  Medical  Session, 
Fleming , 3162,  3163.  Opinions  adverse  to  its  establish- 
ment, Blyth.  3173;  Doc.p.  342; 

See  also  Clinical  Instruction,.  &c.  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
Degree  of.  Hospital  Instruction.  Lying. -in  Hospitals. 
Medical  School. 

Medicine,  Institutes  of.  See  Institutes  of  Medicine * 
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Medicine , Practice  of,  Professorship  of  the.  See  Ferguson, 
John  Creery,  A.M.,  &c.  O'Connor , Denis  C.,  a.b.,  m.d. 
Colahan,  Nicholas,  m.d. 

Melville,  Alexander  G.,  m.d.,  m.r.c.s.e.,  m.r.i.a.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway. 
— Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

The  time  has  not  come  to  put  forward  arguments  upon 
■which  to  ground  any  radical  changes  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, 4063.  Does  not  think  the  Colleges  have  failed  from 
any  inherent  causes,  4064.  An  ambition  for  Scholastic, 
or  any  kind  of  education,  is  not  extensively  diffused 
throughout  the  province  of  Connaught,  4064.  In  Scot- 
land, the  vast  body  of  the  students  look  forward  to  the 
Ministry  ; this  is  not  the  case  in  Ireland,  ib. 

Witness  is  very  much  opposed  to  a diminution  of  the 
curriculum,  4065.  The  number  of  years  of  attendance  at 
the  College  could  not  well  be  diminished,  ib.  A course  might 
be  so  framed  that  attendance  during  the  First  year  might  be 
dispensed  with,  the  students  being  allowed  to  learn  the  sub- 
jects of  the  First  year  at  home,  the  two  succeeding  years  to 
be  occupied  with  subjects  requiring  demonstration,  ib.  4085. 
At  present  the  University  allows  Mineralogy  and  Geology 
to  be  made  up  by  the  student  himself,  though  it  is  im- 
perative, in  the  Natural  Science  group,  for  the  A.M., 
4065.  The  student  has  not  too  many  things  to  learn  in 
three  years,  if  they  were  so  arranged  as  to  ascend  from 
subjects  of  less  to  those  of  greater  complexity,  4067. 
Latin  and  Greek  should  be  compulsory  the  First  year, 
4070.  Would  omit  the  study  of  a Modern  Language  the 
First  year,  and  substitute  the  outlines  of  English  Litera- 
ture with  Mathematics,  ib.  The  Modern  Languages  should 
be  included  in  an  Honor  course,  ib.  In  the  Second  year, 
there  should  be  either  Latin  and  Greek  or  an  advanced 
course  of  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  and  Experimental 
Physics,  ib.  History  also  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Second  year,  ib.  In  the  Third  year,  there  should  be  two 
compulsory  subjects,  and  a third  optional  subject,  ib. 
The  compulsory  subjects  of  the  Third  year  should  be 
Logic,  and  a course  of  Comparative  Physiology  and 
Anatomy,  ib.  The  student  should  then  be  allowed  to 
choose  one  additional  subject  out  of  three  groups,  ib. 
Metaphysics,  Jurisprudence,  and  Political  Economy  ; or, 
Jurisprudence  and  the  Principles  of  the  English  Law  and 
Constitution,  might  form  the  first  group,  ib.  Mathemati- 
cal Physics,  or  Civil  Engineering  might  constitute  the 
second  group,  ib.  The  third  group  would  be  the  Natural 
Science  group,  including  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Physical 
Geography,  Botany,  and  Agriculture,  ib.  This  system 
would  make  the  Third  year  an  introduction  to  professional 
studies,  ib.  One  substantial  relief  afforded  to  the  student 
by  this  plan  is,  that  subj  ects  are  placed  nearer  to  each  other, 
and  a man  is  not  allowed  to  forget  his  knowledge  before 
applying  it  practically,  4072.  A final  Examination  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  the  end  of  the  First  year  is  undesirable,  4075. 

Modern  Languages  should  be  left  out,  except  as  an  Honor 
course,  4076.  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  compulsory 
till  after  the  Second  Year,  4077.  In  the  Second  Year 
there  should  be  a distinct  course  of  lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  Grecian,  and  Roman,  4082.  By  this  system,  a 
student  is  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  Third  Year  to 
review  his  past  progress  at  a certain  stand  point,  namely, 
the  Logical  course,  ib. 

TheSenior  Scholarships  should  be  retained  to  enable  stu- 
dents to  pursue  particular  branches  of  study,  ib.  4083.  A 
University  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £100,  should  be  in- 
stituted, to  be  competed  for  by  students  proceeding  to  the 
A.M.,  ib.  By  making  Engineering  and  Agriculture  optional 
parts  of  the  course,  gentlemen’s  sons  would  be  enabled  to 
specialize  their  studies,  after  they  have  obtained  a certain 
amount  of  liberal  education,  ib.  Approves  of  the  principle 
of  requiring  students  to  attend  courses  in  which  he  is  not 
examined,  4084.  The  mass  of  the  students  attending 
courses  in  which  they  are  not  afterwards  examined  get 
information  which  compensates  for  their  time  and  trouble, 
4085.  Candidates  for  the  A.B.  Degree  should  be  exam- 
ined in  four  compulsory  subjects,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Logics,  ib.  Witness  proposes,  besides  the 
compulsory  subjects,  five  groups,  and  explains  them  in 
detail,  ib.  According  to  his  plan,  a student  would  be  ex- 
amined only  in  four  compulsory  subjects,  and  in  one 
optional  subject  in  addition,  ib.  Such  a system  would 
lighten  the  student’s  ultimate  labour,  without  narrowing 
the  basis  of  a liberal  education,  ib.  There  is  a strong 
desire  for  Classical  learning  in  the  country,  ib. 

No  such  school  as  the  School  of  Science  and  Literature 
should  be  established  in  the  College ; its  institution  would 
be  an  acknowledgment  that  the  College  had  failed,  4086. 
There  is  no  class  of  students  to  take  advantage  of  such  a 
School  in  Galway ; such  a scheme  may  be  open  to  favor- 


able consideration  in  Belfast  and  Cork,  4087.  The  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  will  not  only  create  a taste  for  learning, 
but  its  existence  is  essential  to  the  creation  of  that  taste, 
4088.  The  College  has  not  only  sent  first-class  men  to 
India,  but  also  into  the  practical  departments  of  life,  as 
schoolmasters,  &c.  ib.  The  system  of  allowing  students  to 
take  successive  Senior  Scholarships  encourages  students 
to  stay  in  the  College  until  they  are  too  old  for  the  prac- 
tical pursuits  of  life,  4089.  The  class  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  come  to  the  School  of  Science  and  Literature, 
are  now  sufficiently  provided  for  as  Non-Matriculated 
students,  4091.  It  may  be  desirable  to  make  suggestions 
as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  by  Non-Matriculated  stu- 
dents, but  no  special  Diploma  should  be  instituted,  4093. 

Witness  teachesthetechnicalities  of  Botany  and  Zoology, 
in  the  Second  Year,  4097.  Instead  of  these  he  would 
substitute  the  Principles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology, 4098. 

Degrees  from  the  Queen’s  University  should  be  con- 
ferred on  all  the  Professors  corresponding  to  those 
held  by  them  from  other  places,  ib.  If  this  were  done, 
the  Professors  would  be  more  identified  with  the  Senate, 
and  the  connexion  between  the  Professors  closer,  ib. 

Witness  at  one  time  thought  that  no  Professor  should 
be  an  Examiner  at  the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  His  idea 
was  that  an  Examiner  should  be  appointed  by  the  Senate, 
with  one  or  more  Professors  of  the  Department  sitting  by 
as  a Board,  ib.  Has  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
conjoint  Board  of  the  kind  would  work,  4099.  The  Senate 
ought  to  have  the  inost  unrestricted  power  of  appointing 
any  one  an  Examiner,  whether  Professor  or  not,  4101. 
If  an  Examiner  attached  undue  importance  to  one  sub- 
ject, there  might  be  an  appeal  to  Professors  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  the  subject,  4102.  A previous  Board 
of  Professors  sitting  to  arrange  the  subjects  would  be  a 
practicable  scheme,  4103. 

Witness  deprecates  strongly  any  departure  from  the 
Faculty  system,  ib.  The  Faculties  should  be  divided  in 
relation  to  the  harmony  of  the  subjects,  ib.  The  Faculty 
of  Arts  should  be  divided  into  the  Sub-Faculties  of  Litera- 
ture, Pure  and  Mechanical  Science,  and  Natural  Science,  ib. 
The  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine  should  be  left  as  they 
are,  4104. 

It  has  been  the  anxious  wish  of  witness  and  his  col- 
league, to  make  the  College  Museum  a source  of  attrac- 
tion to  the  public  at  large,  4105.  The  Curatorsliip  of  the 
Museum  should  be  detached  from  the  Chair  of  Geolog)-, 
and  a distinct  Curator  appointed.  The  salary  and  status 
of  the  Curator  should  be  such  as  to  require  the  appoint- 
ment to  be  vested  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ib.  Has  felt 
great  difficulty  arising  from  want  of  funds  in  getting  pro- 
per assistance  in  the  Museum,  ib.  The  salary  of  the  Cura- 
tor should  not  be  a burthen  on  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of 
the  President ; an  additional  endowment  of  £80  or  £100 
should  be  granted,  ib.  Suggests  an  extension  of  the 
means  for  bringing  under  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  ad- 
vertisements, the  advantages  which  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
possess,  ib. 

It  is  important  not  to  allow  students  expelled  from 
other  Colleges  to  enter  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  ib. 

When  special  lectures  are  instituted  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Senate,  or  of  a particular  School,  the  College 
Council  has  no  power  to  institute  fees  for  these  lectures, 
ib.  Originally  the  only  course  witness  had  to  teach  Medi- 
cal students  was  Botany,  for  which  there  was  a fee  of 
thirty  shillings,  ib.  Has  since  been  obliged  to  teach  them 
Botany  and  Zoology,  ib.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  ruled, 
that  the  Council  has  no  power  of  sanctioning  his  getting 
an  equivalent  for  his  increased  labour,  ib. 

The  Statutes  provide  that  no  Professor  shall  deliver  any 
special  lectures,  &c.,  except  under  the  sanction  of  the  Col- 
lege Council,  ib.  Witness  did  not  think  that  by  accepting 
a Professorship,  he  curtailed  his  civil  rights,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  giving  his  aid  to  promote  education  elsewhere, 
ib.  Thinks  that  this  provision  was  framed  to  prevent  any 
Professor  giving  special  courses  within  the  College  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Council,  ib.  The  construction  put  on 
this  provision  is,  that  no  Professor  can  deliver  lectures 
outside  the  College,  except  with  the  express  concurrence, 
of  the  Council,  4107.  The  College  Council  has  never 
refused  him  the  liberty  he  claims,  ib. 

When  the  Senate  made  Physical  Geography  a distinct 
course,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  understood  that  it  was  a 
branch  of  Geology,  4140.  Climatology  is  not  a part 
of  Physical  Geography ; it  is  a distinct  subject,  4141. 
Considers  that  being  obliged  to  deliver  lectures  on 
Physical  Geography  is  a breach  of  the  agreement 
between  the  Crowm  and  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  4142.  Physical  Geography,  to  be  of  any  use, 
should  be  taught  by  a distinct  Professor,  or  a distinct 
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course  of  lectures  should  be  delivered  on  it,  ib.  In  the 
latter  case,  it  would  be  better  taught,  than  at  present,  by 
the  conjoint  labours  of  the  Professor  of  Geology  and  the 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  ib. 

Witness  has  been  specially  requested  to  make  SOip|  ob- 
servations as  to  the  income  of  the  Professors  of  the  Natu- 
ral Science  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  4167.  It  was 
anticipated  that  the  new  subjects  taught  by  these  1 ro- 
fessors  would  attract  a larger  number  of  students,  which 
would  compensate  for  the  difference  ot  their  salaries,  ib. 
No  distinction  should  bo  made  as  to  salary  between  the 
various  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts;  they  have  all 
equally  onerous  duties  to  perform,  ib.  The  Professors  of 
Geology,  &c.,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  History,  require  an 
extra  sum,  to  enable  them  to  travel  and  see  the  roeky 
formations  of  the  different  parts  of  the  country  ib.  A 
new  discovery  was  made  by  Professor  King’s  accidentally 
going  to  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  ib. 

Memorials— Of  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University, 
educated  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to  the  Commis- 
sioners Robb , 911.  Similar  Memorial  of  the  Graduates, 
&c.,  educated  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  O'Flyn, 
3309.  Memorial  of  the  Council  of  the  Queen  s College, 
Cork,  to  the  Queen,  Sir  R.  Kane , 1740;  Ryall,  2211. 
Of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  to 
the  Queen,  Ryall,  2211.  Memorial  to  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  by  the  Professors  of 

. the  Queen’s  Colleges,  MacDouall,  945. 

Mental  Science Partiality  of  the  Scotch  and  Ulster  mind 

for  Mental  Science,  Leslie,  1586;  Read,  2656.  High 
value  attached  to  -Mental  Science  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  M’-Cosh,  531  ; Coolie,  875  ; Wilson,  906.  Objec- 
tions to  the  exclusion  of  Mental  Science  from  the  curri- 
culum, M' Cosh,  561,  616;  Cooke,  875;  Wilson,  906. 

See  also  Logic  ami  Metaphysics,  Professorship  of. 

Mercantile  Class. — Observations  on  the  early  age  at  which 
the  young  men  of  the  Mercantile  class  in  Belfast  are  sent 
to  business,  M Cosh,  660,  665.  Opinion,  that  no  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Mercantile  class  can  be  expected 
to  take  advantage  of  an  Education  not  leading  to  a 
Degree,  Andrews,  42. 


Metaphysics. — See  Logic  ami  Metaphysics , Professorship  of. 

Midwifery,  Professorship  of—  System  of  instruction  in  Mid- 
wifery pursued  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Carlile, 

1 350!  The  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  College  is  also 
the  Attendant  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Belfast,  Burden, 
1492.  Number  of  beds  in  this  Hospital ; number  of  cases 
in  it  last  year,  ib.  1511,  1512.  Return  for  five  years  of  the 
number  of  Midwifery  cases  available  for  Medical  students 
of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Doc.  p.  342.  Two  Medical 
men  attend  the  Lying-in  Hospital  every  week  during  the 
whole  year,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Clinical  instruction, 
Burden,  1508.  The  students  also  attend  extern  cases 
throughout  the  town,  1514.  In  the  year  1855,  there  were 
a hundred  and  fourteen  extern  cases,  ib.  1514. 

The  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  is  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Cork  Lying-in  Hos- 
pital, Harvey,  3176.  ' The  Lying-in  Hospital  contains 
fifteen  beds,  between  four  and  five  hundred  women  are 
annually  delivered  in  it,  ib.  The  students  do  not  attend 
extern  cases,  ib.  3176.  Provision  for  Clinical  instruction 
in  this  Hospital,  ib.  The  student  is  considered,  by  virtue 
of  his  having  taken  out  his  attendance  on  this  Hospital,  to 
have  entitled  himself  to  the  management  of  thirty  cases 


within  the  six  months,  ib. 

There  are  no  means  of  giving  practical  instruction  in 
Midwifery  in  Galway,  there  being  no  Lying-in  Hospital  in 
the  town,  Doherty,  4226.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  attend- 
ing the  poor  at  their  own  homes ; such  attendance  would 
not  be  received  by  the  Licensing  Bodies,  ib.  4229. 

The  Queen’s  University  requires  attendance  for  three 
months  on  a Midwifery  Hospital  containing  thirty  beds, 
or  attendance  for  six  months  on  an  Hospital  containing 
fifteen  beds,  Harvey,  3175.  Establishment  of  a Senior 
Scholarship  in  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  women  and 
children,  recommended,  Doherty,  4223. 

Sec  also  Lying-in  Hospitals.  Medical  Schools. 

Millur,  Mr A student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 

obtained  first  place  at  the  Examination  for  the  Royal 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  MCosh,  556. 

Miller,  Henry,  Esq.,  Farmer — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Lectures  upon  Agriculture  are  very  valuable  in  this 
country,  1450.  As  the  advantages  of  a scientific  study  of 
Agriculture  become  more  widely  known,  persons  will  be 
more  anxious  to  pursue  it,  1451 . Witness  farms  about  ono 
hundred  acres,  1 452.  Never  received  instruction  in  Agri- 
culture in  any  School  or  College,  1453.  A great  many  of 


the  farmers  of  the  adjoining  counties  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a Professor  giving  lectures  on  Agriculture  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  1454.  If  it  were  generally 
known,  they  would  be  likely  to  send  their  sons  to  acquire 
the  information  afforded  by  his  lectures,  1455.  It  is 
necessary  that  farmers  should  have  more  scientific  know- 
ledge than  they  generally  possess,  1456.  Is  a member  of 
the  North-East  Agricultural  Association,  1457.  lias 
competed  for  the  prizes  awarded  by  the  Association  with 
partial  success,  1458,  1459.  The  system  of  Agriculture 
pursued  in  the  country  has  been  improved  of  late  years, 
1461.  All  young  farmers  must  go  to  College  after  some 
time,  1468.  The  young  farmer  who  has  been  trained  up 
in  a scientific  institution  like  the  College,  will  win  the 
day  against  a man  who  has  only  practice  to  depend  on, 
1469. 


Mills,  Richard  Horner,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy,  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork. — 
Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

The  Vice-President  knew  nothing  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Council’s  Memorial,  further  than  that  he  was  cognizant 
of  the  resolution  appointing  Dr.  Harvey  and  witness  a 
committee  of  publication,  2297.  Witness  approved  of  the 
publication  of  the  Memorial,  because  he  believed  that  the 
constitution  of  the  College  would  be  gone,  and  that  it 
would  not  receive  fair  play  if  public  opinion  were  not 
called  to  the  subject,  ib.  Admits  the  fact  of  having  given 
the  Memorial  publication,  2299.  The  part  which  the 
President  took  in  the  case  of  Professor  Lane,  and  the  in- 
difference manifested  by  the  Government,  led  him  to  the 
conclusion,  that  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
would  save  the  constitution  of  the  College,  2300. 

Mentions  the  facts  connected  with  the  case  of  Mr.  Lane, 
Professor  of  Engineering,  ib.  A question  arose  as  to  the 
amount  of  Field  Exercises  that  Professor  Lane  should  give 
to  the  students,  ib.  On  the  11th  March,  1851,  this  ques- 
tion was  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  Science  Faculty, 
ib.  Professor  Lane  submitted  a Report  containing  his 
views  with  reference  to  Field  Exercises  to  the  Science 
Faculty,  ib.  The  Science  Faculty  passed  a resolution 
adopting  Professor  Lane’s  view,  ib.  The  Report  and  the 
Resolution  of  Faculty  were  adopted  and  confirmed  by  the 
Council,  ib.  Professor  Lane  continued  to  conduct  his 
class  till  the  close  of  the  Session  upon  the  principles  con- 
tained in  his  Report,  ib.  Professor  Lane  resumed,  next 
Session,  the  instruction  of  his  class  upon  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  continued  to  do  so  till  December,  1851,  ib.  Upon 
the  10th  December,  1851,  the  President  wrote  to  Professor 
Lane  for  information  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
his  course  of  instruction  in  Surveying,  ib.  Professor  Lane, 
in  his  reply,  as  to  instruction  in  Field  Exercises,  referred 
the  President  to  his  Report  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
Science  Faculty  in  the  prcceding"Murch,  ib.  The  Pre- 
sident, in  his  reply  to  Professor  Lane,  referred  him  to 
evidence  given  by  the  Dean  of  the  Science  Faculty  re- 
garding  the  adoption  of  Professor  Lane's  Report  by  that 
Faculty,  ib.  The  evidence  of theDean  of  the  ScienceFaculty 
was  given  with  the  view  of  explaining  away  Professor  Lane’s 
Report,  as  adopted  by  the  Science  Faculty,  2301.  This 
Evidence  was  given  at  the  last  Council  meeting  in  the 
Session  1850-51,  at  a time  when,  strictly  speaking,  the 
Session  had  closed,  ib.  This  Evidence  was  entered  on  the 
Minutes  of  the  College  Council,  2311.  The  Science  Fa- 
cultyhaving sent  in  the  Report,  as  adopted  by  them,  it  was 
not  competent  for  the  President  or  Council  to  receive  viva 
voce  evidence  to  alter  or  affect  the  Report,  2316.  The 
President  assumed  that  the  evidence  given  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Science  Faculty  was  the  official  declaration  of 
the  Faculty’s  opinion,  and  then  pulled  up  the  Professor 
for  not  obeying  the  Faculty,  2319.  Professor  Lane 
repeatedly  told  witness  that  he  received  no  intimation 
of  this  evidence,  2304.  At  a meeting  ot  the  Science 
Faculty,  the  9th  January,  1852,  resolutions  were  passed, 
in  which  it  was  stated,  that  the  rights  of  the  Faculty  were 
injuriously  affected  by  the  entry  of  the  evidence  of  the 
Dean  of  the  Science  Faculty  on  the  Minutes  of  the  Conned, 
2314.  These  resolutions  of  Faculty  were  laid  before, 
the  Council,  according  to  the  usual  course,  2321.  At  a 
meeting  of  Council,  the  27th  January,  1852,  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  own  hand,  erased  these  resolutions  from 
the  Faculty’s  Minute-book,  ib.  The  Faculty  found  that, 
as  a Faculty,  they  could  not  meet,  as  the  President  had 
erased  their  minutes,  and  might  do  so  again,  ib.  They 
accordingly  met,  simply  as  individuals  interested  in  the 
College,  and  passed  a resolution  disclaiming  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  their  Report,  ib. 

The  case  of  Professor  Lane  was  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  by  the  President,  2322. 
Professor  Lane  received  an  iutimation  from  the  Govern- 
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ment  tliat  lie  sliould  discharge  his  duties  as  the  President 
and  Council  directed,  or  resign,  ib.  It  appeared  to  witness 
and  other  Professors  that  the  Government  misapprehended 
the  ground  on  which  Professor  Lane  rested  his  case,  ib. 
The  ground  upon  which  Professor  Lane  relied,  was,  that  the 
Council  had  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  instruction, 
and  that  he  had  complied  with  them  requirements,  ib. 
Professor  Lane  appealed  again  to  the  Government,  and 

ot  no  further  satisfaction,  2325.  Professor  Lane  sent  in 

is  resignation  in  April,  1853,  2333.  The  course  the 
Government  took  in  Professor  Lane’s  case  was,  with  wit- 
ness, one  reason  for  publishing  the  Memorial,  2334. 

The  conduct  of  the  President  in  another  case — that  of 
Professor  Sgnnellan  —warranted  witness  in  urging  the 
publication  of  the  Memorial,  2334.  In  connexion  with 
this  case,  the  President  made  representations  to  the  Go- 
vernment regarding  individual  Professors,  which,  struck, 
witness  as'  manifestly  unjust,  ib. 

Professor  Connell  an  had  tendered  his  resignation  because 
he  was  required  to  deliver  public  lectures,  ib.  Some  of 
the  Professors  thought  that  the  delivery  of  public  lectures 
was  not  a duty  imposed  by  the  Statutes,  and  the  non- 
delivery of  them  no  reason  for  a Professor  resigning,  ib. 
The  opinion  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Henn  was  taken,  and  it  was 
to  the  same  effect,  ib:  Under  these  circumstances,  Pro- 
fessor Connellan  applied  to  have  his  resignation  withdrawn, 
and  certain  other  Professors  memorialized  to  the  same 
effect,  ib.  On  the  25th  February,  1851,  the  President 
read  at  Council  a,  statement  made  by  him  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  connexion  with  Professor  Connellan’s  case, 
ib.  In  this  statement,  the  President  said,  that  two  or  three 
Professors  regarded  the  College  as  a Corporation,  to  be 
administered  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing it,  ib.  Professors  Alcock,  Lane,  Read,  and  witness, 
complained  of  this  statement  as  being  totally  untrue, 
and  in  a Memorial  to  the  Government,  entirely  disclaimed 
it,  ib.  Witness  felt,  from  his  experience  in  this  case, 
and  that  of  Professor  Lane,  that  the  College  could  not 
place  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  President,  or  in  the 
accuracy  of  any  representation  he  might  make  to  the  Go- 
vernment, ib. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Council  adopted  the  Memorial 
precipitately,  ib.  Witness  has  been  very  often  a member 
of  the  College  Council,  and  he  never  knew  the  Bye-law 
mentioned  by  the  President  to  have  been  acted  on,  ib. 
Believes  that,  at  the  time  the  Memorial  was  adopted  by 
the  Council,  no  notion  existed  that  such  a Bye-law  was 
on  the  Books,  ib.  Witness,  remembering  the  President’s 
threat  of  reporting  the  Council  to  the  Government,  and 
believing  that  his  Report  would  be  unfair,  felt  that 
the  Council  should  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  its  own 
case,  ib.  If  he  had  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Bye-law,  it  should  have  been  observed,  ib.  Believes  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Memorial  by  the  Council  was  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  College,  2336. 

Witness  instructs  Third  year  Aits  students  in  Political 
Economy  and  Jurisprudence,  3211.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  Law  School  is  very  small,  ib.  Roman  Law  and 
Jurisprudence  are  the  portions  of  instruction  in  the  Law 
School  with  which  he  is  charged,  ib.  If  the  Colleges  are 
to  be  made  efficient  for  Legal  education,  this  portion  should 
be  given  up,  ib.  Few  students  can  be  expected  to  enter 
the  Law  School  with  a view  to  the  Bar,  ib.  There  are 
about  twenty  admitted  to  the  Irish  Bar  each  year,  ib. 
The  Benchers  require  attendance  on  then-  own  Law  School 
in  Dublin,  or  on  that  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  ib.  The 
attorney  profession  are  not  likely  to  value  a knowledge  of 
Roman  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  ib.  The  14th  and  15  th 
Vic.,  c.  88,  enables  attorneys’  apprentices  to  save  one  year 
of  their  apprenticeship  by  attendance  for  two  years  on  the 
lectures  of  the  Law  Professors  of  the  College,  ib.  To 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  they  are  bound  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  both  Professors,  ib.  They  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  instruction  of  the  Professor  of  English 
Law,  if  they  were  not  obliged  to  take  with  it  Roman 
Law  and  Jurisprudence,  ib.  A knowledge  of  Civil  Law 
is  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  departments  of  the  Bar, 
3214.  The  Law  Faculty  in  the  College,  as  now  con- 
stituted, should  be  abolished,  3217.  There  should  be  a 
Professor  of  English  Law  in  the  College,  teaching  a course 
of  purely  English  Law,  ib.  This  course  should  lead,  not 
to  a Degree,  but  to  a Collegiate  Diploma,  3218.  This 
Diploma  should  be  given  without  requiring  an  education 
in  other  subjects,  3226.  Very  few  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  allows  graduates 
becoming  attorneys  to  save  two  years  of  their  apprentice- 
ship, 3224.  Law  is  not  now  required  at  the  Examination 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  3227. 

Third  year  students  in  Arts  are  obliged  to  take  either 
Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  or  Metaphysics, 


3228.  Jurisprudence  should  be  transferred  to  the  Fourth 
year ; its  being  associated  with  Political  Economy  has 
damaged  that  subject  seriously,  3229.  Jurisprudence  is  so 
vague  a term,  and  such  a variety  of  subjects  is  comprised 
under  it;  that  it  is  not  easy  to  know  what  to  teach,  3230. 
Professor  Barry  and  witness  have  given  lectures  within  the 
last' two  years  on  the  History  of  Law,  3231.  It  is  almost 
useless  to  teach  the  History  of  Law  to  Arts  students, 
without  making  them  Law  students,  ib.  The  students 
would  often  take  Political  Economy,  if  they  could  do  so 
without  taking  Jurisprudence  along  with  it,  3242.  The 
time  now  allotted  to  Political  Economy  is  quite  too  short 
for  its  due  cultivation,  3242.  The  time  now  devoted  to 
Political  Economy  and  Jurisprudence  should  be  given  to 
Political  Economy  alone,  ib.  Witness  begins  with  Senior’s 
Treatise  and  Adam  Smith,  and  then  delivers  his  own  lectures, 
3243.  The'first  portion  of  the  course  is  nearly  altogether 
devoted  to  Catechetical  instruction,  3244.  The  teaching 
of  Political  Economy  might  be  judiciously  extended,  so 
as  to  embrace  cognate  subjects,  like  Industrial  History,  ib. 
His  department  does  not  enter  into  the  Arts  course,  ex- 
cept in  the  Third  and  Fourth  year,  3245.  There  is  not 
much  competition  for  the  Senior  Scholarship  in  Metaphy- 
sics and  Economical  Science,  3246.  The  students  attend 
witness’s  lectures  very  imperfectly  during  the  Third  year, 
3247.  They  give,  as  a reason,  that  they  are  obliged  to  attend 
extra  lectures  given  in  some  classes  of  the  College,  ib.  The 
student,  at  the  end  of  the  First  year,  should  have  the  option 
of  three  or  four  lines  of  study,  3248.  Never  had  a Non- 
Matriculated  student  in  Political  Economy,  3249.  Has 
a class  of  four  in  Law,  independently  of  those  going 
on  in  Arts  ; has  had  about  twenty  such  since  the  opening 
of  the  College,  3251 . There  is  no  demand  for  the  Faculty 
of  Law  as  now  constituted,  3252.  The  demand  for  Legal 
instruction  would  be  increased  if  the  teaching  were 
limited  in  the  way  witness  has  indicated,  ib.  Political 
Economy  would  be  better  cultivated  if  the  Professor  could 
give  more  time  to  it  than  it  is  possible  lor  a practisin'- 
bai-rister  to  give,  ib.  Associating  Political  Economy  with 
Jurisprudence  makes  it  necessary  to  elect  a barrister  a Pro- 
fessor, and  thereby  limits  the  range  of  selection,  ib.  H is  class 
in  Political  Economy  has  increased  nearly  fourfold,  3253. 
The  distance  of  the  College  from  Cork,  affects,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  the  classes  of  all  the  Professors,  3256. 

The  Deans  of  Faculties  should  have  the  power  of  con- 
vening meetings  of  their  Faculties,  ib.  The  Deans  should 
be  obliged  to  convene  a meeting  of  them  Faculty  when 
•requested  by  a majority  of  the  Faculty,  ib.  If  the  Facul- 
ties met  oftener,  and  had  the  power  of  passing  resolutions, 
these  resolutions  would  be  considered  as  the  .only  authentic 
expression  of  their  opinion,  ib.  The  Dean  of  the  Science 
Faculty  informed  witness,  that  he  had  been  refused  per- 
mission to  hold  a meeting  of  his  Faculty  by  the  President, 
3257.  The  power  of  preventing  a meeting  of  Faculty 
should  not  be  vested  in  the  President,  3258. 

Witness  has  met  with  no  obstruction  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  department,  in  consequence  of  the 
differences  in  the  College,  3261.  Has  never  been  able  to 
occupy  the  lecture-room  appropriated  to  him  since  the 
College  opened,  3298.  There  are  no  means  whatever  for 
heating  it,  ib.  Application  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Works;  but  no  means  have  been  adopted  to  put  it  in  a 
proper  state,  ib. 

The  Professors  have  no  room  where  they  can  meet  and 
converse  together,  ib.  A room  was  originally  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  but  was  afterwards  turned  into  a Council- 
room,  ib.  The  want  of  a place  for  Professors  to  meet  and 
discuss  matters  connected  with  the  College,  has  led  to 
injurious  consequences  and  personal  inconvenience,  ib. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology , Professorship  o/_ Considerable 
increase  this  year  in  the  number  of  students  attending 
the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  Harllness , 2885.  Mode  of  instruction 
adopted  in  this  department,  ib.  2887.  The  College  Museum 
affords  ample  means  for  the  illustration  of  the  lectures  in 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  ib.  2888.  Mineralogy,  or  Geo- 
logy does  not  enter  into  the  Undergraduate  course,  ib. 
2890.  The  subject  of  Physical  Geography  ought  to  be 
attached  to  the  Geological  Chair ; this  suggestion  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  Professors  of  the  several  Colleges, 
ib.  293 1 . Geology  should  be  introduced  into  the  Third  year 
of  the  Arts  course,  King,  4125. 

The  Professorship  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  could 
not,  with  advantage,  be  combined  with  any  other,  Henry, 
3017.  Mineralogy  and  Geology  are  distinct  Professor- 
ships in  the  Scotch  Colleges,  ib.  1020.  The  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  also  Curator  of  the  College 
Museum;  receives  no  salary  as  Curator,  ib.  1017.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  what  connexion  the  Professorship  of 
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Mineralogy  and  Geology  has  with  the  Museum,  beyond 
its  own  department,  Jlarlmess,  2903.  If  the  Professor  of 
Mineralogy  and  Geology  is  to  exercise  any  Professorial 
functions,  he  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  labor  of  the 
Curatorship  of  the  Museum,  Melville , 410.5. 

Mitchell , Mr Was  Roman  Catholic  Dean,  of  Residences  in 

the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles,  O'Toole,  3698. 

Model  Farm.  See  Agriculture,  School  of 

Modern  Languages , Professorship  of — Number  of  students 
attending  the  lectures  on  Modern  Languages  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  Flings,  345.  In  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  Be  Vericour,  2589.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
Bensbach , 3862 . French  and  G erman  taught  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  Henry,  1026.  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  taught  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  Be  Vericour, 
2586.  French  and  German  taught  m the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  Bensbach,  3859.  Great  deficiency  of  students  in 
Modern  Languages  on  entering  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
Belfast  and  Galway,  Brings,  338,  347  ; Bensbach , 3861. 

Attendance  on  the  lectures  in  one  Modern  Language, 
during  one  Session,  required  of  candidates  for  the  Degree 
of  A.B.  in  the  Queen's  University,  Brings,  338.  Sugges- 
tion for  requiring  a knowledge  of  a Modem  Language  at 
Matriculation,  ib.  Objections  to  the  present  mode  of 
studying  the  Modern  Languages,  Nesbitt,  3784.  Few 
Non-Matriculated  students  attend  in  Belfast,  Fringe,  345. 
In  Cork,  Be  Vericour,  2591.  In  Galway,  Bensbach,. 3864. 

Moffett,  Thomas  W.,  a.m.,  i-r-o.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  the  Queen's  College , Galway — Analysis  of 
his  Evidence : 

The  modifications  of  the  curriculum  suggested  by  Pro- 
fessor Nesbitt  lighten  the  course  and  elevate  the  standard 
of  education  instead  of  lowering  it,  4109.  The  plan  of 
Professor  Allman  for  the  institution  of  a School  of  Beience 
and  Modern  Literature  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  ib.  Witness  would  make  Latin 
optional  in  this  School,  4110.  Is  adverse  to  any  change 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  abolishing  the  Senior  Scho- 
larships. ib.  The  Senior  Scholarships  confer  a good  deal 
of  advantage  on  the  College,  ib.  The  efficiency  of  two 
departments  in  the  College  has  been  very  much  increased 
by  the  services  of  the  Senior  Scholars,  ib.  Would  not 
object  to  the  institution  of  an  additional  Scholarship  in 
the  A.M.  course,  ib. 

The  establishment  of  a Residential  Hall  is  extremely 
expedient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  ib.  Persons  unac- 
quainted with  the  locality  can  form  very  little  notion  of  the 
inconvenience  to  which  students  coming  to  reside  are  sub- 
ject, ib.  Does  not  contemplate  giving  students  residence 
without  payment;  such  payment,  however,  should  be  made 

> as  low  as  possible,  ib. 

The  three  Professors  of  Mental  Philosophy  should  con- 
stitute a Board  of  Examiners  to  examine  at  the  University 
in  witness's  department,  ib.  A stranger  should  not  be  added 
to  the  three  Professors,  either  in  his  department  or  any  other, 
4112,4113.  The  Professors  of  Mental  Science  in  the  three 
Colleges  have  not  arrived  at  an  understanding  with  refe- 
renee°to  Psychology  and  Metaphysics,  4113.  Is  very 
anxious  that  a uniform  system  of  text-books  should  be 
adopted,  ib.  No  person  can  be  said  to  have  a respectable 
knowledge  of  Psychological  Science  without  having  read 
some  of  each  of  the  great  books  which  have  been  handed 
down  for  generations,  ib.  Delivers  lectures  along  with 
making  the  students  use  text -books,  4114.  There  is  a 
prize  at  the  University  in  his  department ; when  the  stu- 
dents go  up  to  compete,  the  course  should  be  as  definite  as 
possible,  ib.  Would  not  consider  that  lie  discharged  his 
duty  if  he  confined  himself  to  an  examination  in  a definite 
portion  of  a book,  4115.  Encourages  the  studeuts  to 
write  essays  on  the  subjects  connected  with  the  particular 
branch  of  Metaphysics  they  are  studying,  4116. 

The  College  Council  should  be  constituted  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Professor  Nesbitt;  is  decidedly, adverse  to  the 
Deans  being  elected  by  ballot,  ib. 

The  curriculum  is  overburdened,  4117.  There  are 
nine  students  this  year  in  Logic,  and  three  attending  the 
Voluntary  class,  4118.  Though  his  lectures  on  Logic  are 
confined  , to  one  Term  by  the  curriculum,  lie  has  invariably 
given  lectures  a second  Term,  4119.  These  lectures,  arc. 
gratuitous,  and  are  nearly  as  well  attended  as  the  compul- 
sory course,  ib.  The  students  have,  generally,  a consider- 
able taste  .and  mental  aptitude  for  Logic,  ib.  Has  four 
very  superior  students,  the  amount  of  the  higher  Logics 
they  get  over  and  their  eagerness  to  acquire,  a knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  astonishing,  ib.  Ever  sinco  he  came  to 
the  College  he  has  had  a voluntary  class  very  nearly  as 
well  attended  as  the  compulsory,  4121.  The  students 


would  not  attend,  the- voluntary  class- if  theyfelt  themselves 
pressed  by  the  studies  of  the  other  Professors,  or  had  a.  dis- 
like to  the  subject,  4122. 

Moj.yneux,  Echj.in,  A.m.,  q.c.,  Professor  of  English  Law  in 
the  • Queen's  College,  Belfast. — Analysis  of  'his  Evidence : 

Witness  would  not  recommend  any  change  in  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued  in  his  department,  1 539.  His  lec- 
tures embrace  the  entire  range  of  English  Law,  and  are 
spread  over  four  classes,  ib.  The  course  of  instruction  in 
the  three  first  classes  is  elementary,  but  extensive,  and 
leads  to  the  Diploma  in  Elementary  Law  at  the  Queen’s 
University,  ib.  The  fourth  class  leads  to  the  Degree  of 
LL.B.,  and  includes  a higher  range  of  knowledge,  ib. 
Students  proceeding  to-the  Diploma,  and  the  LL.B.  Degree, 
must  also  attend  the  Professor  of  J urisprndence,  ib.  There 
have  been  a number  of  the  local  solicitors,  or  those  serving 
their  apprenticeship,  in  his  classes,  ib.  Very  few  students 
proceed  to  the  Degree  of  LL.B.,  1540.  The  Degree  of 
LL.B.,  in  the  Queen’s  University,  is  the  only  Degree  in 
Law  that  witness  knows  of,  which  requires  either  study  or 
examination ; it  is  merely  nominal  in  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  the  old  Universities  of  England,  ib. 

Chairs  of  Laws  were  attached  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
in  consequence  of  a recommendation  contained  in  a Report 
of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Legal  Edu- 
cation, 1541.  This  Committee  recommended,  that  candi- 
dates for  offices  of  a mixed  administrative,  or  even  of  a 
purely  administrative  character,  should  be  required  to  have 
passed  through  a course  of  legal  study,  1 542. 

Some  of  the  purely  Arts  students  make  trial  whether  the 
study  of  Law  is  adapted  to  them,  and  afterwards  take  a 
different  direction,  1543.  One  of  witness’s  students,  Mr. 
Ingram,  took  the  Law  Studentship  in  London,  and  is  now 
practising  at  the  English  Bar,  1549.  Endeavours  to  make 
the  course  of  study  pursued  under  him  available  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  1550.  Blackstone  is  one  of  liis  text-books 
in  the  First  year ; he  lectures  on  Equity  and  Bankruptcy 
in  the  Second  year,  and  on  the  Law  of  Contracts  and 
Criminal  Law  the  Third  year,  1552.  Does  not  think  that 
it  is  generally  known  that  Solicitors  can  save  a year  by 
taking  the  course  in  the  College,  1556.  Understands 
that  the  object  of  the  Law  Chair  was  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  Jurisprudence  and  English  Law  for  general  and  not 
for  strictly  professional  purposes,  1557.  Does  not  confine 
himself  to  merely  elementary  subjects;  goes  in  detail 
through  Conveyancing,  Equity  Procedure,  and  Criminal 
Law,  1358. 

If  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Legal  Education  were 
adopted,  there  would  be  a large  number  of  Law  students 
in  all  the  Colleges,  1560.  Witness  has  known,  in  the 
course  of  his  practice,  the  ignorance  of  paid  magistrates  to 
be  so  great,  as  to  defeat  the  administration  of  justice,  ib. 

Mongan,  Mr. — A student  of  the  Queen’s^  College,  Cork ; 
appointed  interpreter  in  China,  Sir  R.  Kane , 1690. 

Moorehead,  Mr. — A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway  ; obtained  a Medical  Senior  Scholarship 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Croker  King,  4197- 

Moral  Sciences. — Value  assigned  the  Moral  Sciences  at  the 
Examinations  for  entrance  into  the  East  Lidia  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  MCosh,  553. 

Moriarty,  Mr. — A student  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork ; ob- 
tained a Writersliip  in  India,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1690. 

Munster. — People  of  Munster  proverbial  for  their  desire  for 
Classical  learning,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1960. 

Murney,  Henry,  m.d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  Lec- 
turer on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  in  the  Queen's  College, 
Belfast. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  acted  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  since 
the  opening  of  the  College,  1531.  Has  lectured  on  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  ib.  Ilis  remuneration  as  lecturer  in  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  is  fixed  at  £2  for  each  student ; his  re- 
muneration as  Demonstrator  is  a matter  of  private 
arrangement  .between  him  and  the  Professor  of  Anatomy, 

1532.  Agrees  .with  Professor  Carlile  as  to  the  great  in- 
convenience caused  by  the  Dissecting  Room  being  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  College  and  the  Museum, 

1 533.  Is  also  of  opinion  that  the  rooms  appropriated  for 
instruction  are.  unsuitable,  1536. 

A course  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  is  required  by.  all 
the  Scotch  Colleges,  by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
and  by  the  Universities  of  London  and  Dublin,  1537. 
The  course  In  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  was  opened 
for  the  sake  of;  those  students,  who  were  anxious  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  Diploma  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  ib.  Before  this  course  was  opened, 
students  of  the  College  could  not  qualify  for  the  Diploma 
3 M 2 
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of  the  College  of  Surgeons,.  Edinburgh,  without  going 
to  some  other  School  of  Medicine,  ib. 

Murphy,  Edmund,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 

Queen's  College , Corh Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

The  evidence  which  has  been  referred  to,  as  given  by 
witness  when  Dean  of  the  Science  Faculty,  is  true  and 
correct,  2371.  Some  of  his  students  attend  the  Engi- 
neering School,  ib.  Witness,  observing  that  his  students 
were  about  to  leave  College  without  knowing  any 
thin*1*  of  Surveying,  reported  the  fact  to  the  President,  ib. 
Believed  then,'  and  now  believes,  that  it  was  understood 
by  the  Science  Faculty,  that  Professor  Lane  should  in 
future  give  Field  Instruction  to  his  class,  ib.  Professor 
Lane  did  not  do  so ; witness  never  saw  him  do  so  but 
once,  ib.  Witness  reported  this  to  the  President,  who 
asked  him  the  questions  which  elicited  his  evidence  before 
the  Council,  ib. 

The  want  of  some  means  of  affording  practical  instruc- 
tion in  Agriculture  has  been  a very  serious  inconvenience 
to  witness  in  his  teaching,  2963.  There  is  now  being  es- 
tablished a Model  Faring  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  not  far  from  the  College,  2964.  An 
attempt  was  made,  in  1849,  to  get  some  land  for  a Model 
Farm,  as  much  as  possible  in  connexion  with  the  College, 
ib.  Thinks  that  in  future  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  his  class  to  witness  the  Agricultural  operations  on 
the  farm  of  the  National  Board,  ib.  Has  at  present 
ten  pupils  in  the  Preparatory  Class,  2967-  Students  can 
come  from  other  departments  in  the  College,  and  take  up 
the  Scholarships  in  his  department  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  going  on  in  Agriculture,  2967-2970.  This 
prevents  students  who  are  intended  for  Agriculture  taking 
that  department,  2971.  To  remedy  this,  he  suggests  that 
Agriculture  be  one  of  the  subjects  necessary  for  the  First 
Year  Agricultural  Scholarships,  2968.  Persons  com- 
ing to  take  Scholarships  in  Agriculture  should  be  pre- 
pared in  some  small  degree,  ib.  At  present  they  come 
totally  unprepared,  and  are  generally  so  young,  that  they 
do  not  derive  the  information  that  more  matured  students 
would  receive,  ib.  The  gentry  do  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  Agriculture,  2982.  The  lower 
and  middle  classes  have  most  excellent  opportunities  of 
acquiring  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Agriculture, 
through  the  agency  of  the  National  Board,  ib.  There  is 
no  opportunity  in  the  country  for  the  sous  of  the  gentry 
acquiring  an  education  like  what  is  given  in  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  ib.  The  only  de- 
ficiency in  the  Agricultural  School  is  the  want  of  an  op- 
portunity of  showing  practical  farm  operations,  ib.  No 
pupils  educated  in  the  National  Model  Agricultural 
Schools  have  come  to  witness  for  a more  enlarged  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  2983.  The  expense  of  living  in 
Cork  would  be  too  great  for  this  class,  ib.  Such  pupils 
would  have  no  chance  of  the  First  Year  Agricultural 
Scholarships,  unless  they  were  highly  educated,  2984.  If 
a Ilesideutal  Hall  for  Agricultural  students  were  attached 
to  the  buildings  now  being  erected  on  the  Farm  of  the 
National  Board,  there  would  soon  be  a numerous  attend- 
ance in  witness’s  class,  ib.  If  a farm  was  possessed  by  the 
College,  it  should  be  really  in  connexion  with  the  College, 
ib.  The  farm  of  the  N ational  Board  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  acres,  2985.  The  College  Prospectus  states, 
that  students  in  Agriculture  are  instructed  in  surveying, 
Mapping,  and  Farm  Architecture,  ib.  Up  to  this  time  the 
students  have  never  received  instruction  in  these  depart- 
ments, ib.  The  proper  arrangement  of  Farm  Buildings 
forms  a part  of  witness’s  instruction,  so  far  as  he  can  sup- 
plement it,  2986.  Gives  instruction  in  Farm  Accounts ; 
teaches  his  students  to  keep  the  ordinary  Cash  Account,' 
and  the  Debtor  and  Creditor  Account,  2987-2988.  The 
desiderata  in  his  department  are — the  means  of  practical 
instruction,  and  the  means  of  residence  for  the  higher  class 
of  students,  2989. 

Witness  has  met  with  no  obstruction  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  from  the  differences  in  the  College,  2992. 
Has  received  the  utmost  co-operation  from  the  President 
and  Vice-President,  in  carrying  out  any  suggestions  for 
the  advancement  of  his  department,  ib. 

Murphy,  Edmund,  a.b.,  as  Member  of  a Deputation  from  the 
Professors  of  the  Queen's  College , Cork , on  the  subject  of 
Salaries. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  calls  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  to  a 
Memorial  from  the  Professors  of  the  three  Queen’s  Col- 
leges to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s.Trea- 
sury,  on  the  lowness  of  their  salaries,  3304.  The  stipends 
of  the  Professors  were  reduced  from  the  sums  originally 
contemplated,  the  Endowment  being  divided  among 
twenty  Professors  in  place  of  twelve,  ib. 


Murphy,  Rev.  Henry,  a.m.,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland , in  the  Queen's  College , 
Belfast. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  acted  as  Dean  since  the  opening  of  the 
College  in  1849,  729.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
provision  in  the  Statutes,  which  requires  religious  instruc- 
tion to  be  given  in  the  licensed  Boarding-houses,  ib.  The 
Statutes  exempt  students  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
residing  with  their  parents  and  relations,  from  attending  the 
lectures  of  the  Deans  of  Residences,  730.  This  provision 
should  be  repealed,  ib.  His  lectures  are  Theological,  731 . 
There  are  no  general  regulations  for  all  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences as  to  lectures,  732.  Witness  lectures  weekly  during 
each  Term  of  the  Session,  734,  735.  The  students  are  in- 
vited to  attend  his  lectures,  736.  _ Students  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  and  residing  in  Boarding-houses,  are  obliged 
to  attend,  737.  This  rule  is  carried  out,  738.  Has  eight 
or  ten  Boarding-houses  to  visit,  740.  Visits  those  only, 
where  Church  of  England  students  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  reside,  ib.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
Term,'  visits  every  student  of  his  own  creed,  whether 
attending  his  lectures  or  not,  ib. 

There  arc  thirty-four  Matriculated  and  Noil-Matricu- 
lated students  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  College, 
741.  Of  these  eight,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one,  reside 
in  Boarding-houses,  742.  Thirteen  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  are  residing  with  their  parents  or  friends,  746. 
There'  are  none  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  residing 
with  their  parents  or  friends,  747.  Witness  inspects  the 
Boarding-houses  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the 
Term,  and  makes  inquiries  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
students,  748,  749.  There  could  not  be  closer  supervision 
of  the  students  in  the  Boarding-houses  than  there  is,  754. 
In  no  instance  has  he  heard  a bad  report  of  a student,  755. 
No  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  it  could  be 
ascertained  that  students  attend  church  on  Sunday,  756. 
All  Matriculated  students  under  twenty-one  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  his  lectures,  unless  parents  objected, 
759. 

After  the  Matriculation  Examination,  each  Dean  of 
Residences  is  supplied  with  a list  of  the  students  of  his  own 
creed,  760.  Few  students  enter  above  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  except  in  Medicine,  761.  Students  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one  should  be  called  on  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
the  Deans  of  Residences  unless  parents  objected,  763. 
There  is  no  Examination  in  connexion  with  his  lectures, 
765.  An  examination  should  be  held  at  the  end  of  each 
Session,  and  prizes  awarded  at  it,  ib.  A system  of  pas- 
toral visitation  could  not  be  carried  out  at  present,  766- 
768.  If  the  Deans  of  Residences  were  salaried  officers,  it 
might  be  made  imperative  on  them  to  carry  out  reasonable 
regulations  as  to  supervision  of  the  students,  770.  Medical 
students  are  exempted  from  attendance  on  witness’s  lectures, 
in  consequence  of  the  number  of  the  classes  they  have  to 
attend,  775-807.  Both  a time  and  place  have  been  ap- 
pointed for  his  lectures  under  the  Colleges  Act,  797.  Has 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  non-attendance  of  the 
Medical  students  from  the  opening  of  the  College,  804. 
Stated  in  his  Report  to  the  President  for  1852-53  that  the 
attendance  of  students  on  his  lectures  was  most  satis- 
factory, 806.  The  Deans  of  Residences  are  prevented 
from  giving  religious  instruction  to  the  students  on  Sunday 
by  other  avocations,  810.  They  might  do  so,  if  they 
could  devote  all  their  time  to  the  duties  of  their  office, 
812. 

Museums Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the  constitution 

of  the  Museum,  in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Doc.  p. 
305.  Curatorship  of  the  Museum  attached  to  the  Profes- 
sorship of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  Henry , 1017.  The 
Museum  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  not  yet  ade- 
quately provided  with  requisites,  ib.  1073.  ' Condition  of 
the  Museum  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Harlmess , 
2888,  2903.  In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  King , 
4124,  4125,  4135-4139.  Suggestions  lor  detaching  the 
Curatorship  of  the  Museum  from  the  Professorship  of 
Mineralogy,  &c.,  and  making  it  a distinct  office,  Harlmess , 
2903;  Melville,  4105  ; King,  4132. 

N. 

National  Education  in  Ireland , Board  of. — Effect  of  the 
Establishment  of  this  Board  on  Classical  Schools,  HP  Cosh, 
638;  Cooke,  855;  Henry,  1224;  Sir  R.  Kane,  1*962; 
Berwick,  3496.  Offers  an  excellent  elementary  education 
to  the  poorer  classes,  M1  Cosh,  638.  High  character  of 
the  Agricultural  instruction  given  through  the  agency  of 
this  Board  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  Murphy,  2982. 
Suggestion  that  a higher  salary  should  be  given  to  such  of 
its  teachers  as  arc  capable  of  teaching  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  M'Cosh,  638. 
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Natural  History,  Professorship  of. — The  branches  of  Natural 
History  taught  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  are  Zoology 
and  Botany,  Dickie,  4 1 The  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory is  also  required  to  give  a course  of  lectures  in  Physical 
Geography,  ih.  415.  Witness  is  not  so  well  equipped  with 
the  means  of  illustrating  his  lectures  in  Natural  History  as 
he  could  wish,  ih.  439. 

Number  of  students  attending  the  lectures  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  History  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
during  the  Sessions  1854-55,  1855-56,  and  1856-57, 
Smith , 2868.  There  is  a want  in  procuring  living  speci- 
mens, particularly  of  plants  for  illustration  during  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  course  on  Botany,  'ih.  2869.  A 
Conservatory  or  Green-house  would  be  a great  advantage 
in  teaching,  ih.  The  period  at  present  devoted  to  Natural 
History  is  too  short,  ih.  2871.  Mode  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  department  of  Natural  History,  ih.  A por- 
tion of  thccourse  at  present  delivered  in  Physical  Geography, 

would  more  properly  belong  to  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  than  to  the  Professor  of  Natural  History,  ih. 
2875. 

Instead  of  the  Principles  of  Zoology  and  Botany,  at 
present  taught  in  the  Second  year  of  the  Arts  course, 
witness  would  substitute  the  Principles  of  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Physiology,  Melville.  4097.  Physical  Geo- 
graphy would  be  better  taught  by  the  conjoint  labors  of 
the  Professor  of  Geology,  and  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History,  ih.  4142. 

Natural  Philosophy,  Professorship  of— Number  of  students 
attending  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  Stevelly , 476,  477.  Number  of  students  attending 
the  classes  of  Natural  Philosophy  for  the  years  1855-56, 
1856-57,  ih.  484.  Mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  the 
College,  ih.  4S0.  There  is  a voluntary  class  attended  by 
students  looking  for  Honors,  ih.  Subjects  of  study  in 
the  voluntary  class,  ih.  Amount  of  knowledge  required 
from  merely  Pass  students  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
ih.  490-501.  Natural  Philosophy  is  attended  by  Third 
year  students  in  Arts,  ih.  502. 

Mode  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  England,  2775.  The  Experimental  portion  of  the 
course  of  Natural  Philosophy  should  be  placed  in  the 
Second  year,  ih,  2778.  The  students,  who  at  present  take 
Mathematical  Physics,  have  practically  six  classes  to  attend 
during  the  Third  year-,  ih.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
subjects  in  the  curriculum,  the  students  who  take  the 
Classical  course  seldom  know  any  thing  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, ih.  2789. 

The  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  has  been  engaged  six  hours  daily  in  the 
College  since  his  appointment,  Stoney,  4027.  The  assist- 
ance of  a Senior  Scholar  in  his  department  would  enable 
him  to  improve  his  system  of  teaching,  ih.  At  present 
Chemistry  is  taught  in  the  Second  year,  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  Third  year  ; Natural  Philosophy  should 
precede,  and  be  introductory  to  Chemistry,  Neshitt,  3767. 
Opinion  ot  Hr.  Ronalds,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  as  to  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
present  arrangement,  ih.  Mode  of  paying  the  Assistant 
in  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy,  adopted  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway,  Stoney,  4052.  It  is  essential 
that  the  Professorships  of  Mathematics,  and  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  should  be  distinct  Professorships,  Henry, 
1022. 

Nesbitt,  William,  a.m.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  examines  students  in  Greek  at  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination,  3736.  The  requirements  in  Greek 
are  much  the  same  in  all  Universities,  they  are  perhaps 
lower  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  3737.  Has  this 
year  twenty-two  students  in  all,  3740.  All  the  students 
in  Medicine  must  pass  in  Greek  at  the  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination, 3741.  The  students  beginning  Greek  in  the 
College  could  acquire,  during  their  course,  a sufficient 
knowledge  of  it  to  pass  the  A.B.  Degree  Examination, 
3742.  Does  not  say  students  could  do  this  in  the  present 
state  of  the  curriculum,  3743.  The  present  curriculum 
interferes  very  much  with  Classical  studies,  3744.  The 
average  mass  of  students  who  spend  a year  in  his  class, 
besides  attending  to  the  requirements  of  the  Second  and 
Third  years,  are  oppressed  with  work  to  keep  up  their 
Greek,  3745.  Very  few  students  proceed  to  the  A.B. 
Degree,  3746.  The  great  weight  of  the  curriculum,  and 
there  being  no  provision  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
the  Second  and  Third  years,  prevents  some  going  on  for 
the  Degree,  ih.  The  Degree  of  the  Queen’s  University 
confers  few  advantages,  ih.  It  docs  not,  as  the  Decree  of 
the  Dublin  University,  admit  the  student  into  the  Church, 


ih.  It  facilitates  a man’s  going  to  the  Bar ; but  so  few  of 
the  students  go  to  the  Bar  that  they  need  not  be  considered, 
ih.  The  only  remaining  class  to  proceed  to  the  Degree 
consist  of  persons  seeking  scholastic  employment,  ih. 

AVitness’s  decided  opinion  is,  that  there  should  be  another 
course  by  the  side  of  the  Degree  course,  3747.  The  cur- 
riculum is  too  extensive,  and  based  on  a vicious  principle, 
the  principle  of  admitting  all  the  new  studies  without  ex- 
cluding any  of  the  old,  3748.  The  preparatory  training 
of  youths  entering  the  Queen’s  Colleges  is  extremely  defi- 
cient, and  their  age  immature,  ih.  Only  six  subjects  enter 
necessarily  into  the  Undergraduate  Course  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  while  that  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  consists  of 
fourteen  subjects,  ih.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  College 
are  also  ill- arranged  with  respect  to  the  requirements  of 
the  University,  ih.  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern  Languages, 
are  studied  in  the  First  year,  and  then  left  off' for  two  years, 
ih.  They  are  again  required  at  the  University,  when  the 
student  has  had  time  to  forget  them,  ib.  Students  cannot 
take  extra  lectures  to  make  up  the  subjects  compulsory  at 
the  University,  from  the  number  of  subjects  taught  each 
year,  ih.  His  experience  as  an  Examiner  at  the  Univer- 
sity confirmed  the  unfavorable  opinion  he  had  formed  of 
the  College  curriculum,  ih.  The  answering  in  Greek  at 
the  University  was  of  a very  low  order,  ih.  Was  obliged 
to  refuse  their  Examination  to  five  out,  of  twenty-four 
candidates,  ih.  The  Examiners  at  the  University  have  no 
option ; if  the  answering  is  not  satisfactory  they  are  obliged 
to  report  it  so,  3749.  • If  the  candidate  at  the  Degree 
Examination  does  not  attain  the  minimum  mark  in  each 
department,  there  is  no  power  to  try  him  again  in  the  same 
subject,  ih.  The  candidates  whom  he  rejected,  were  not 
worthless  students,  but  men  who  exhibited  considerable 
merit  in  other  subjects,  ih.  If  the  present  curriculum  be 
maintained,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  abolish 
the  veto  which  the  Examiners  now  possess,  3752,  3753. 
The  Examiners  exercise  the  veto  with  reluctance,  because 
they  consider  the  courses  heavy  and  ill-arranged,  3754. 

Witness  makes  some  suggestions  as  to  the  course  for  the 
A.B.  Degree,  3754.  A previous  Examination  should  be 
instituted  at  the  close  of  the  second  Academic  year,  ih. 
The  subjects  of  this  Examination  to  be  those  included  in 
group  A of  the  present  course  for  the  A.B.  Degree,  3755. 
This  Examination  might  take  place  in  Dublin,  or,  if  more 
desirable,  in  the  College,  ih.  The  final  Examination  for 
the  A.B.  Degree  should  take  place,  as  at  present,  at  the 
close  of  the  Third  year,  3756.  States  in  detail  the  subj  ects 
of  the  final  Examination ; Honors  to  be  given  in  each 
subject,  ib.  Those  who  merely  wish  for  a Degree  should 
be  examined  in,  at  least,  two  of  the  subjects,  one  of  them 
not  being  included  in  the  subjects  of  the  previous  Exami- 
nation, ib.  Requiring  one  of  the  two  subjects  at  the  final 
Examination  to  be  new,  will  secure  a certain  amount  of 
industry  in  the  last  year,  ib.  Candidates  for  Honors  at 
the  final  Examination  should  be  permitted  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  subjects  in  which  they  seek  distinction,  3757. 
In  the  Dublin  University  a candidate  for  a Classical  Mo- 
deratorship  may  obtain  his  Degree  by  answering  in  Latin 
and  Greek  alone,  ib.  At  the  final  Examination  candidates 
for  Honors,  not  deemed  worthy  of  Honors,  should  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Examiners  for  a Degree,  3761.  If  this 
plan  were  carried  out,  the  course  would  be  effectually 
lightened,  and  youths  would  be  examined  while  the  sub- 
jects were  fresh  in  their  minds,  ib.  The  plan  would  also 
tempt  students  to  aspire  to  a higher  proficiency  than  they 
do  at  present,  ih.  At  present  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modern 
Languages,  are  compulsory  only  the  First  year,  and  are  put 
aside  just  as  the  student  has  got  over  the  drudgery,  ib.  If 
an  Examination  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Second  year 
and  the  studies  of  that  year  lightened,  many  would  study 
these  Languages  a Second  year  and  obtain  some  real  know- 
ledge of  them,  ih.  His  plan  would  set  free  a class  of  men 
possessing  little  classical  knowledge,  to  subjects  more  con- 
genial to  their  tastes,  ih.  It  also  would  make  Latin  and 
Greek  optional  at  the  final  Examination,  and  get  rid  of 
compulsory  subjects  at  an  early  period,  3763,  3764. 

Witness  also  proposes  a scheme  for  a College  curriculum, 
3765.  The  First  year’s  course  should  consist  of  Greek, 
Latin,  the  English  Language,  the  Modern  Languages,  and 
Mathematics,  ih.  The  students  who  come  to  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  are  extremely  deficient  in  English,  3766. 
If  Greek  and  Latin  be  retained  in  the  curriculum,  neither 
can  be  omitted  from  the  First  year,  ib.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Mathematics,  ib.  The  students  should  commence 
Modern  Languages  as  early  as  possible,  as  they  know 
nothing  of  them  at  entrance,  ib.  The  Second  year’s  course 
should  consist  of  Logic,  Latin  and  Greek,  or  Mathematics, 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  ib.  Chemistry,  or  Natural  History, 
History  and  English  Literature,  Metaphysics,  or  Juris- 
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prudence  and  Political  Economy  should  form  the  Third 
year’s  course,  ib.  His  scheme  allows  an  option  in  the 
Tim'd  year  between  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  and 
transfers  Chemistry  from  the  Second  to  the  Third  year-, 
3767.  It  also  places  Natural  Philosophy  in  its  proper 
•order,  introductory  to  Chemistry,  ib.  The  late  Professor  of 
Chemistry  lamented  that  oneterm  of  his  lectures  was  taken 
up  with  Physics,  which  ought  to  have  beeu  previously 
tauglit,  ib.  Witness’s  plan  of  an  Examination  at  the  end 
of  the  Second  year  would  practically  lighten  the  course 
very  much,  3771.  At  present  a candidate  for  Mathema- 
tical Honors  at  the  Degree  Examination,  has  to  study,  in 
his  last  year,  at  least,  ten  subjects,  ib.  Under  his  system, 
such  a candidate  would  have  to  study  but  four  subjects,  ib. 
He  would  also  be  able,  under  witness’s  system,  to  devote 
himself  exclusively  to  Mathematics  for  three  months  before 
the  Examination,  ib.  Candidates  for  Mathematical  Honors 
in  Cambridge  or  Dublin,  can  devote  themselves  to  Mathe- 
matics for  a year  before  the  Degree,  ib.  Witness’s  proposal 
would  not  make  the  requirements  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity less  extensive  than  those  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
3774.  At  present  many,  whose  strength  lies  in  Mathema- 
tics or  Natural  Sciences,  are  deterred  from  taking  their 
Degree  by  their  limited  classical  knowledge,  3775. 

The  course  for  the  A.B.  Degree  should  not  be  lowered ; 
there  should  be,  co-ordinate  with  it,  a Practical  course  of 
study,  3778.  A knowledge  of  Modem  Languages  and  the 
English  Language,  is  deserving  of  as  high  literary  distinc- 
tion as  a knowledge  of  the  Ancient  Languages,  3781 . The 
present  mode  of  studying  the  Modern  Languages  is  inde- 
fensible; when  the  student  has  acquired  the  means  of  pur- 
suing their  study  he  breaks  it  off,  3784.  It  would  be 
better  to  keep  the  Aits  course  in  conformity,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, with  that  of  other  Universities,  and  to  have  a Prac- 
tical course  co-ordinate  with  it,  3785.  Latiu  and  Greek 
should  be  done  away  -with,  after  being  examined  in,  and 
the  student  should  then  be  allowed  to  devote  himself  to 
congenial  studies,  3787.  Greek  or  Latin  should  not  form 
a part  of  the  Practical  course,  3788.  The  students  in  this 
course  would  be  recruited  mainly  from  such  schools  as  the 
National  Model  Schools,  ib.  If  Latin  were  introduced 
into  the  course,  boys  from  such  schools  would  be  excluded, 
ib.  To  students  intended  for  commercial  or  manufacturing 
pursuits  Greek  and  Latin  would  not  be  so  valuable  as  other 
studies,  3789.  The  introduction,  even  of  Latin  into  the 
Practical  course,  would  exclude  a large  class  from  the 
College,  3793.  In  such  places  as  Belfast,  &c.,  those  who 
wished  for  it,  might  take  Latin  as  Non-Matrieulated  stu- 
dents, 3793.  There  are  not  at  present  in  the  country, 
schools  in  which  an  excellent  mercantile  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a good  classical  education  are  given,  3796.  The 
schools  which  were  done  away  with  by  the  introduction  of 
the  National  system  did  not  deserve  the  name  of  Latin 
schools,  3797.  A good  education  could  be  given  in  the 
College  to  Non-Matrieulated  students,  if  they  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  form  a class,  and  the  Professor  adapted 
his  lectures  to  that  class,  3801. 

The  student  should  not  be  left  to  pick  out  a course  for 
himself,  3805.  Does  not  expect  that  many  Non-Matricu- 
lated  students  will  come,  3806.  If  a Practical  course  were 
brought  prominently  before  the  public  and  its  utility  re- 
cognised, students  of  this  class  would  come,  3806.  There 
are  no  inducements  at  present  for  Non-Matrieulated  stu- 
dents, and,  in  many  cases,  their  means  are  very  limited, 
3807.  Chemistry  is  an  expensive  study,  a course  on  Prac- 
tical Chemistry  would  cost  £10,  3808. 

A Board  of  Classical  Studies  should  be  established  in 
the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  The  present  course  prescribed 
for  Classical  Honors  in  the  University  is  objectionable,  ib. 
At  present,  a candidate  for  the  Degree  who  degrades,  has 
an  advantage,  at  the  Honor  Examinations,  over  a student 
who  takes  the  regular  course,  ib.  The  practice  of  degrad- 
ing should  be  prevented,  or  the  courses  should  be  modi- 
fied from  year  to  year,  3812.  The  want  of  a Board  of 
Classical  studies  makes  it  difficult  to  procure  any  modi- 
fication of  the  courses,  ib.  The  interests  of  the  Colleges 
would  also  be  better  promoted,  if  a Board  of  Classical 
studies  were  appointed,  not  merely  to  change  the  courses 
from  year  to  year,  but  to  exercise  a general  supervision,  ib. 
The  Board  should  consist  of  all  the  Classical  Professors  in 
the  University,  together  with  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Senate,  3813.  His  suggestion  as  to  a Board  of  Classical 
Studies  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Cambridge  Commissioners,  3813.  The  authority  of  the 
Board  should  be  decisive  with  regard  to  all  matters  affect- 
ing Classical  studies,  381 5.  The  inefficiency  of  a mere 
reference  by  the  Senate  to  individual  Professors,  and  of 
the  action  of  individual  Professors  on  the  Senate,  has  been 
proved  by  experience,  3817-  Even  if  the  Professors  were 


represented  on  the  Senate,  it  would  be  for  the  interests  of 
Classical  studies  that  such  a Board  should  be  established, 
3820. 

There  are  several  anomalies  in  the  constitution  of  the 
College  Council,  ib.  There  can  be  no  election  in  the  Eaculty 
of  Law  as  it  consists  of  only  two  members,  ib.  The  Eaculty 
of  Law  has  the  same  number  of  representatives  on  the 
Council  as  the  Science,  or  the  Literary  Division  of  the 
Eaculty  of  Arts,  ib.  The  election  of  Demis  in  the  Arts 
Eaculty  is  a mere  matter  of  routine,  the  Professors  being 
proposed  in  their  order,  ib.  The  members  of  the  Council 
should  be  elected  by  the  entire  body  of  the  Professors,  ib. 
The  Faculty  of  Law  should  be  absorbed  into  that  of  Arts, 
and  the  Faculty  thus  augmented  should  be  designated 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law,  ib.  The  present  division  of 
the  Arts  Faculty  into  the  Science  and  Literary  division 
should  be  abolished,  ib.  Science  and  Literature  are  so  in- 
timately connected,  that  scarcely  any  tiling  can  be  intro- 
duced affecting  the  one  that  does  not  affect  the  other,  ib. 
Four  Deans  should  be  elected  from  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Law,  and  one  from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  ib.  The 
tenure  of  office  should  be  so  arranged  that  only  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law  should  re- 
tire each  year,  but  that  the  Medical  Dcau  should  be  annu- 
ally elected,  ib.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  members  of 
the  Medical  Faculty,  who  are  professional  men,  to  under- 
take the  duties  of  "Dean  for  more  than  a year,  ib.  The 
voting  for  members  of  Council  should  bo  by  ballot,  ib. 

When  the  Classical  Professors  were  appointed,  the  Clas- 
sical course  was  compulsory  ou  Medical  students,  ib.  After 
the  first  year  of  the  College  the  Medical  students  were  not 
obliged  to  take  this  course,  ib.  This  partly  accounts  for 
the  falling  off  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  after  the 
first  year,  ib.  This  alteration  in  the  attendance  of  the 
Medical  students  diminished  the  fees  of  the  Classical  Pro- 
fessors, ib. 

TheSeniorScholarships  work  remarkably  well  in  witness’s 
department,  3857.  The  attainments  of  the  students  differ 
so  widely  that  he  is  obliged  to  have  five  different  classes, 
ib.  Could  not  attend  to  these  classes  if  he  had  not  the 
assistance  of  a Senior  Scholar,  ib. 

Nesbitt,  William , a.m. — Document  delivered  in  by  Professor 
Nesbitt,  being,  a Brief  Statement  of  Suggestions,  Doc.  p. 
329. 

New  York,  State  of. — Large  number  of  Classical  and 
advanced  schools  in  the  State  of  New  York,  M'Cosh,  638. 

Non- Matriculated  Students.  See  Students,  -1. 

Non-Besidenee  of  Students Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the 

only  College  that  allows  the  system  of  Non-Residence, 
Andrews,  132.  This  system  particularly  inapplicable  to 
the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  Evils  that  would  result  from 
the  existence  of  the  system  of  Non-Residence  in  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  133. 

Non- Subscribing  Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  Association  of. — 
Copy  of  the  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Council  of 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  by  this  Body,  Scott  Porter, 
1432.  Copy  of  the  Letter  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  on  behalf  of  this  Body, 
Doc.  p.  331. 

North  Infirmanj,  Cork The  North  and  South  Infirmaries, 

Cork,  are  conjointly  recognised  by  the  Queen's  University, 
Fleming,  3155.  They  contain  about  a hundred  and 
twenty  "beds,  Corbett,  3041.  Observations  on  the  nature 
of  the  Clinical  instruction  given  in  these  Hospitals, 
Corbett,  3036-3056  ; O’Connor,  3084-3090  ; Fleming, 
3155-3159;  Harvey,  3261.  These  Hospitals  ought  to  be, 
in  some  respect,  in  connexion  with  the  College ; the  Col- 
lege should  have  some  control  over  them,  O'Connor, 
3088.  Are  principally  supported  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, ib.  3089. 

O. 

O'Connor,  Denis  C.,  a.b.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of 
Medicine  in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork — Analysis  of  his 
Evidence : 

The  teaching  of  the  College  has  suffered  great  injury 
from  the  present  position  of  the  Pathological  Museum, 
3075.  It  is  indispensable  that  a suitable  building  should 
be  provided  for  the  Pathological  collections,  ib.  That  part 
of  the  Primary  University  Examination  of  Medical  stu- 
dents which  consists  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Modern 
Languages,  should  be  conducted  in  the  College,  3078, 
3079.  It  is  very  undesirable  that  a single  Professor 
should  have  the  power  of  preventing  a student  obtaining 
liis  Degree,  3080.  Witness  mentions  the  case  of  a student 
who  obtained  four  Scholarships  in  the  College,  and  was 
rejected  at  the  Degree  for  failure  in  Greek,  ib.  It  is 
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absurd  to  allow  the  student  to  give  up  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  after  the  First  year,  and  two  years  afterwards 
to  expect  him  to  have  the  same  knowledge  of  them,  ib. 
Students  should  either  be  examined  on  such  subjects  after 
the  First  year,  or  they  should  be  allowed  to  pass  at  the 
Degree  on  the  sum  total  of  their  marks,  ib. 

A great  number  of  Medical  students,  after  entering  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  abandon  it,  and  commence  their  Medical 
studies,  3081 . Even  if  they  pass  only  one  year  in  the 
Arts  course  they  derive  immense  advantage,  ib.  Many  of 
the  Medical  students  who  obtained  appointments  in  the 
Indian  Medical  Service,  under  the  system  of  Competitive 
Examination,  were  Arts  students  for  one  or  two  years,  ib. 
Their  success  is  to  be  attributed,  not  merely  to  the  teaching 
in  the  Medical  Faculty,  but  to  the  instruction  they  received 
in  the  Arts  Faculty,  3082.  The  objection  to  one  Professor 
having  the  power  of  putting  a veto  on  a student’s  Degree, 
applies  as  well  to  the  Medical  as  to  the  Arts  Faculty,  ib. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  obtain  more  facilities  for 
Clinical  teaching  in  the  College,  3084.  If  there  were 
greater  facilities  for  Clinical  teaching,  the  Medical  course 
would  be  as  complete  and  as  good  as  any  elsewhere,  3085. 
A greater  number  of  patients,  and  a better  system  of 
attending  at  the  bed-sides  of  the  patients  are  wanted, 
3087.  The  Hospitals  ought  to  be  in  some  respect  in  con- 
nexion with  the  College,  3088.  The  Hospitals  are  prin- 
cipally supported  by  subscriptions,  3089.  The  Government 
could  hardly  exercise  any  control  over  the  Hospitals, 
without  the  aid  oflegislation,  which  was  attempted  last 
Session,  and  failed,  ib.  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  Hospital  in 
Dublin  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Medical 
officers  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  3090,  3091.  If  an 
Hospital  such  as  Sir  Patrick  Dun’s  were  in  Cork,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  College,  the  Medical  course  would 
be  complete,  3093. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  Queen’s  University 
should  give  Diplomas  in  Surgery,  3094.  Students,  not 
being  able  to  obtain  a Surgical  Diploma  from  the  Queen’s 
University,  are  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  to 
London,  3095.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  permit  a 
mere  Surgeon,  who  has  been  subjected  to  a nominal  exa- 
mination, to  be  a Dispensary  Physician,  ib.  They  do  not 
allow  a person  holding  the  very  high  Degree  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  which  is  only  granted  after  a strict  examination, 
to  be  a Dispensary  Physician,  ib.  Some  students,  in  con- 
sequence of  not  obtaining  the  Surgical  Diploma  in  the 
Queen’s  University,  are  led  to  take  their  Degree  prema- 
turely, and  with  an  incomplete  education  in  London,  3097. 

Witness  lectures  three  days  in  the  week,  3098.  Has 
not  of  late  examined  his  class  catechetically ; he  desisted 
from  it  because  he  did  not  see  that  the  students  derived 
any  benefit  from  it,  3100. 

Several  of  the  Professors  in  their  evidence  proceeded  on 
the  supposition  that  the  College  was,  in  some  degree, 
a failure,  3102.  Much  of  this  supposed  failure  is  due  to 
extrinsic  circumstances,  which  will  soon  pass  away,  ib. 
Any  change  founded  on  the  supposition  of  ultimate  failure, 
because  of  the  comparative  want  of  success  at  present, 
would  be  hasty,  ib.  Witness  has  been  a resident  in  Cork 
for  thirty  years,  3103.  The  feeling  of  all  persons  who 
are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  is,  that  it  is  comparatively  successful,  3104.  The 
College  has  not  had  time  to  develop  its  resources  and 
tendencies,  so  as  to  warrant  a decided  opinion  of  its 
failure,  3105.  Is  astonished  at  the  success  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  considering  the  influence  opposed  to  them,  ib. 

Cork  was  very  conspicuous  for  its  anxiety  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Educational  Institution  for  the  middle 
class,  3110.  There  is  no  indifference  on  the  subject  of 
education  in  Cork ; there  is  great  anxiety  on  the  subject, 

3113. 

Witness  has  not  met  with  the  least  obstruction  in  the 
discharge  of  liis  duties  from  the  differences  in  the  College, 

3114.  The  Vice-President  has  always  been  courteous  and 
kind,  ib.  The  Medical  Faculty  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  President,  who  has  rendered  the  greatest  possible  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  Faculty,  ib.  The  Medical  Faculty 
is  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that  it  is  most  important  it 
should  have  a representative  on  the  Senate,  ib.  Hitherto 
the  Faculty  has  looked  upon  the  President  as  its  repre- 
sentative, ib. 

O’Doxovax,  Jons,  x,i;.i>.,  m.r.i.a.,  Professor  of  the  Celtic 
Languages  in  the  Queen's  College , Belfast. — Analysis  of 
his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  given  every  year  since  the  commencement 
six  lectures,  and  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  361.  Has 
not  been  able  to  form  a class  in  Irish,  ib.  Has  delivered 
public  lectures  gratuitously  in  Belfast,  upon  Irish  Topo- 
graphy, Philology,  and  History,  ib.  Very  few  of  the 


students  in  the  College  speak  Irish,  363.  Irish  is  a good 
deal  spoken  in  the  glens  of  the  county  Antrim,  and  in  the 
mountain  parts  of  Tyrone,  Donegal,  Londonderry,  and 
Down,  364.  Irish  not  necessary  for  communication  be- 
tween the  different  classes,  except  in  wild  mountain  dis- 
tricts, 366.  Irish  is  disappearing  very  fast,  and  English 
everywhere  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  ib.  Witness  has 
given  much  time  to  the  translation  of  ancient  Irish  Histories, 
367.  Has  translated  and  edited  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  368.  Is  engaged  at  present  translating  the 
Brehon  Laws,  which  will  be  published  by  the  Government, 
371-372. 

Officers  of  the  Colleges — Importance  of  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  the  College  Officers,  Henry,  1902.  Are  nominated 
by,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Crown,  Sir  R. 
Kane,  2136.  See  also  Bursars.  Registrars. 

O’Fi.yx,  Dexis  B.,  a.m.,  a Member  of  a Deputation  from 
the  Graduates  of  the  Queen's  University  educated  in  the 
Queen's  College , Cork. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  reads  the  resolutions  adopted  unanimously  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Graduates ; their  purport  is  as  follows, 

3309.  The  standard  of  Examination  required  for  Degrees 
in  the  Queen’s  University  should  not  be  lowered,  ib.  The 
present  mode  of  conducting  the  University  Examinations 
is  open  to  objections,  ib.  Each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
should  be  represented  on  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity by  a Graduate  of  the  University,  who  has  studied 
in  the  College,  ib.  Graduates  pursuing  their  studies  in 
any  one  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
borrow  books  from  the  College  Library  without  lodging  a 
deposit,  ib.  Graduates  should  have  free  access  to  the 
Museum  and  Laboratories  of  the  Colleges,  ib.  The  Sec- 
retary to  the  Queen’s  University  and  College  Officers, 
should  be  selected  from  among  the  Graduates,  ib.  Gra- 
duates in  Arts,  intending  to  proceed  to  the  Degree  of 
MID.  in  the  Queen’s  University,  should  not  be  examined 
in  those  subjects  in  which  they  liavo  been  before  examined 
for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  or  A.M.,  ib.  It  is  essentialto  the 
progress  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  establish  residences 
for  students  within  the  precincts,  ib. 

Witness  states  his  objections  to  the  present  mode  of 
conducting  Examinations  in  the  Queen’s  University, 

3310.  Every  Examiner  has  a different  way  of  Exam- 
ining and  different  views  of  his  subject,  ib.  The  students 
of  the  College,  a Professor  of  which  is  Examiner,  have  an 
undue  advantage  over  the  students  of  the  other  Colleges, 
ib.  The  Examiners  are  not  appointed  until  six  weeks  or 
so  before  the  Examination,  and  the  students  have  not  time 
to  make  up  the  course  prescribed  by  him,  ib.  The  Pro- 
fessors of  the  three  Colleges  should  examine  conjointly, 

3311.  The  appointment  of  a stranger  to  be  an  Examiner 
would  be  preferable  to  the  present  system,  3312.  The 
Graduates  would  prefer  a mixture  of  Queen’s  Colleges 
Professors  to  strangers,  3313.  The  Government  should 
appoint  Graduates  members  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Graduates 
themselves  should  have  the  power  of  election,  3318.  The 
Graduates  would  be  better  represented  if  they  had  the 
power  of  making  their  own  selection,  3320.  It  is  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Graduates  that  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity should  be  represented  in  Parliament,  and  that  no 
Professor  should  have  a vote,  unless  he  be  a Graduate,  3328. 

O’Keefe,  Matthias,  a.m.,  Librarian  in  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Great  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  delay  of  the 
Board  of  Works  in  completing  a gallery  in  the  Library, 
3300.  The  Examination  Hall  has  been  converted  into  a 
temporary  Library,  ib.  There  are  means  in  the  Library 
of  preserving  the  hooks  from  damp,  by  pipes  filled  with 
hot  water ; there  are  none  in  the  Examination  Hall, 
3302.  Before  last  Session  some  of  the  books  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Library  were  injured,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  proper  means  of- heating  it ; a stove  has  since 
been  erected  there,  ib. 

O’Lb.vuy,  Joseph,  a.b.,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of 
History  and  English  Literature , in  the  Queen's  College, 
Galway Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 

The  Government  should  make  an  effort  to  obtain  for 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates,  3685.  This  is  not  so  impracti- 
cable as  it  may  appear  at  first  sight,  ib.  The  opposition 
to  the  Colleges,  upon  the  passing  of  the  Decrees  of  the 
Synod  of  Thurles,  was  exceedingly  strong,  ib.  The  number 
of  entrances  into  the  College  since  that  period  will  prove 
tliat  that  opposition  has  since  died  away,  ib.  Is  a Roman 
Catholic,  ib.  The  year  in  which  the  Synod  of  Thurles 
met,- viz.,  1850,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  students 
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entering  tlie  College  fell  to  eight,  ib.  The  year  after,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholics  entering  was  twenty-one,  ib. 
The  number  of  Roman  Catholics  entering  has  been  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  all  other  persuasions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  year  1850,  ib.  Since  1S53-54,  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  students  in  the  College  has  been  fully 
equal  to  that  of  all  other  persuasions  put  together,  3686. 
The  lower  ranks  in  Galway  are  almost  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics; it  is  otherwise  in  the  higher  ranks,  3687.  There  is 
a great  number  of  mixed  marriages  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  ib. 

No  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  any  of  the  Professors 
on  the  subject  of  religion  in  his  lectures  ; the  Collegiate 
Body  pull  remarkably  well  together  in  that  respect,  3689. 

If  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  is 
to  be  obtained,  reconciliation  must  come  from  the  Go- 
vernment, 3690.  The  Decree  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
prohibiting  Roman  Catholic  Clergymen  from  interfering 
in  the  administration  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  was  car- 
ried by  a small  majority,  ib. 

Witness  was  a student  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 

3694.  Had  many  fellow-students  who  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  very  many  who  changed  their  religion,  or  pre- 
tended to  do  sol  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Scholarships, 
ib. ' There  is  nothing  as  regards  Scholarships  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  which  could  oiler  such  a temptation, 

3695. 

About  the  time  the  Colleges  opened,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic prelates  were  in  communication  with  the  Government, 
with  a view  of  seeing  how  far  they  could  co-operate  in  the 
system,  3696.  These  negotiations  were  broken  off,  too 
much  being  asked  on  one  side,  and  too  little  offered  on 
the  other,  ib.  The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  anxious 
to  have  an  influence  in  the  nomination  to  certain  Chairs, 
of  which  they  were,  perhaps  justly,  afraid,  3697.  The 
Government  was  willing  to  allow  this  influence  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  but  not  to  that  extent  which  the  Prelates 
conceived  necessary,  ib.  There  was  a Roman  Catholic 
Dean  of  Residences  in  the  College  for  some  time;  he 
withdrew  after  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles, 
3698.  The  Prelates  assembled  at  Thurles  knew  that,  there 
were  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  connected  with  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  ib.  The  first  President  of  the 
College  was  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  ib.  Witness’s 
predecessor  was  also  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman ; 
he  withdrew  immediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Decree  of 
the  Synod  of  Thurles,  3699. 

Witness  always  understood  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  should  have  the  appointment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dean  of  Residences,  3699.  The  gentleman  who 
was  Roman  Catholic  Dean  for  some  time,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  then  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  ib.  The  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  are  of  opinion  that  certain  branches  of 
instruction  should  not  be  communicated  without  their 
concurrence,  3701.  The  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
opened  in  1849  ; the  Synod  of  Thurles  was  held  in 
August,  1850  ; the  rescript  of  the  Pope  sanctioning  its 
proceedings  is  dated  23rd  May,  1851,  3702.  Dr.  Murray 
thought  that  the  Pope  would  not  sanction  the  decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Thurles,  ib.  Evidence,  that  no  danger  had 
arisen  to  the  faith  and  morals  of  Catholic  students  since 
the  opening  of  the  College,  would  go  a considerable 
length  in  removing  the  objections  of  the  prelates,  3703. 
The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  should  be  invited  to  com- 
municate their  objections  to  the  Government,  with  a view 
to  its  being  considered  if  they  could  be  removed,  3705. 
The  objections  of  the  prelates  are  not  altogether  ill- 
founded  , ib.  There  are  Chairs  from  which  the  Professors  have 
opportunities  of  throwing  out  hints  and  inuendos  respecting 
the  truth  of  Revealed  Religion,  3706.  The  Statutes  contain 
strong  provisions  against  any  Professorial  lecture  injurious 
to  Revealed  Religion,  3707.  The  Statutes  provide  pre- 
cautions very  fairly,  still  this  will  not  satisfy  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates,  3708.  Witness  has  been  in  connexion 
with  the  College  nearly  four  years,  and  is  not  aware  of 
any  thing  having  been  said  by  any  Professor,  in  his  class, 
dangerous  to  faith  and  morals,  3709. 

Students  of  other  Colleges  having  the  power  to  confer 
Degrees,  are  entitled  to  come  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
and  take  corresponding  rank,  ib.  Witness  was  informed, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  stated,  that  such  students  could 
not  proceed  to  their  Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University, 

3712.  The  doubt  arises  on  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
,•  “ completed”  in  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s  University, 

3713.  The  Charter  says,  any  student  who  shall  have 
completed  in  any  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  his  course  of  stu- 
dies, &c..  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Degree,  ib.  Is  of  opinion 
that  such  a student  can  take  his  Degree  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  37 1 2.  If,  however,  he  cannot,  a change  should 
be  made  in  the  Charter  of  the  University,  3712.  It  is 


unfair  to  allow  a student  to  enter  the  College,  giving  him 
credit  for  the  time  spent  elsewhere,  and  yet  not  allow  him 
to  take  his  Degree,  3713. 

The  Senior  Scholarships  in  the  College  should  not  bo 
given  away  as  they  now  are,  3714.  At  present  a student, 
after  taking  his  Degree  of  A.B.,  may  remain  seven  years 
in  the  College,  and  take  a Senior  Scholax-ship  each  year,  ib. 
One  individual  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  Senior 
Scholarships  continuously,  37 1 6.  The  standard  for  Senior 
Scholarships  is  very  high,  3720.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  to  award  the  Senior  Scholarships  to  the  best  man, 
upon  an  examination  in  several  subjects,  or  to  the  best 
man  in  one  single  line,  3721.  If  this  plan  were  adopted, 
the  value  of  the  Senior  Scholarships  should  be  raised  to 
£80  or  £100  a-year,  ib.  The  Senior  Scholarships,  as  at 
present  disposed  of,  have  sometimes  the  good  effect  of 
enabling  Medical  students  to  pursue  their  course  of 
studies,  ib. 

Very  considerable  inconvenience  has  been  caused  by  a 
defect  in  the  present  mode  of  electing  the  Deans  of  Fa- 
culty, ib.  The  Dean  of  Faculty,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Faculty,  should  have  two  votes  in  the  election  of  his 
successor,  3724.  If  the  Dean  refuse  to  give  his  vote, 
the  power  of  nominating  a successor  should  be  given  to 
the  President,  or,  in  liis  absence,  to  the  Vice-President, 
3722.  In  some  cases,  the  Provost  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  has  two  votes,  3724. 

Witness  lectures  on  History  and  English  Literature  the 
Third  year,  3725.  The  Queen’s  University  is  so  afraid  of 
the  subject  of  History,  that  it  does  not  examine  in  it,  ib. 
There  should  be  an  examination  in  History,  3726.  Witness 
rarely  goes  out  of  Lingard,  as  he  prefers  him  to  any  other 
English  historian,  3727.  Examines  his  class  at  the  Pass 
or  Sessional  examination ; if  students  do  not  receive  certi- 
ficates, they  are  prevented  from  taking  their  Degree, 
3728,  3729.  The  students  have  paid  great  attention  to 
Histoiy  lately,  ib.  There  are  quite  too  many  subjects 
examined  in  already  at  the  University,  3733.  A student 
who  has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  proceed  to  his  Degree, 
has  not  the  power  of  claiming  exemption  from  any  of  the 
prescribed  courses,  if  he  remains  a Matriculated  student, 
3958. 

Ordinances  of  the  Queen's  University. — Copy  of  the  Ordi- 
nances regulating  the  courses  to  be  pursued  for  the  Degrees 
and  Diplomas  of  the  Queen’s  University,  Doc.  p.  310. 
Changes  suggested  in  the  ordinances  regulating  the  course 
for  the  Degree  of  M.D.,  Fleming , 3137,  3148. 

O'Toole , Dr. — Was  Vice-President  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway,  and  withdrew  on  the  passing  of  the  Decree  of 
the  Synod  of  Thurles,  O'Leary,  3698. 

Our/rox,  Rev.  Richard,  a.b.,  Registrar  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  acts  very  much  as  the  Secretary  of  the  College, 

1 650.  Keeps  a registry  of  the  students,  and  of  their 
attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  Professors,  1651.  The 
number  of  hours  during  which  work  is  performed  in  his 
office  is  very  great,  1652.  Is  obliged  to  pay  an  assistant 
£50  a-year  ; it  is  utterly  impossible  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office  without  an  assistant,  1652,  1653.  Is  the  Mi- 
litary Chaplain  in  Belfast,  1 654.  Has  no  other  pastoral 
charge,  1655.  Is  also  Local  Inspector  of  the  County 
Gaol ; it  is  partly  in  order  to  have  time  to  perform  his 
duty  as  such  that  he  keeps  an  assistant,  ib.  Is  in  his  office 
six  hours  a-day  for  half  the  Session,  and  about  three  hours 
a-day  for  the  other  half,  ib. 

Owen's  College,  Manchester. — Has  not  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing the  sons  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  general  knowledge,  Andrews , 42. 

Oxford  University. — Annual  number  of  Degrees  granted  by 
this  University  stationary,  Andrews,  44.  Remarks  on  this 
circumstance,  Sir  R.  Kune , 2032,  2043. 

P. 

Palmerston,  Lord. — Extracts  from  his  speech  on  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  Bill,  as  to  connecting  them  with  a central  Uni- 
versity, Henry,  1202. 

Paper  Examination The  Examinations  in  the  Queen  s 

University  conducted  almost  entirely  by  papers,  Reichcl, 
278;  Henry,  1106. 

Parliamentary  Grant Amount  of  the  annual  Parliamentary 

Grant  made  to  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
3306.  Mode  of  distributing  this  Grant,  ib.  See  also 
Endowments  of  the  Colleges. 

Parliamentary  Representation — Suggestion  that  the  Gra- 
duates of  tiie  Queen’s  University  should  have  the  privilege 
of  electing  a Representative  in  Parliament,  Robb,  914; 
Scott  Porter,  1432;  Wall,  3328 ; O'Flyn,  3328. 
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Parsing. — Proficiency  of  the  students  entering  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  in  parsing,  Crailt , 334. 

Pastoral  Visitation.— A system  of  pastoral  visitation,  in  the 
case  of  the  students  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  impossible, 
Murphy.,  768.  Importance  of  such  a system,  Henry , 1 1 28. 
Pathological  Museum. — Inadequacy  of  the  room  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  in  which  the  Pathological  collec- 
tions are  kept,  Corbett , 3004  ; O'Connor,  3075. 

Peel,  Sir  Robert. — The  establishment  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges due  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Wilson,  887 Bullen,  3117. 
Penalties.  See  Punishments. 

Periods Suggestion  that  the  division  of  the  Medical  curri- 

culum into  two  periods  should  be  done  away  with,  Croher 
King,  4186. 

Physical  Cabinet Some  of  the  apparatus  in  the  Physical 

Cabinet,  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  injured  by  the 
dampness  of  the  walls,  England,  3293. 

Physical  Geography Lectures  on  this  subject  are  at 

present  delivered  by  the  Professors  of  Natural  History, 
Dickie,  4 15;  Smith,  2S74  ; Melville,  4142.  Suggestion 
for  the  distribution  of  the  subjects  comprised  within  the 
term  Physical  Geography,  between  the  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  and  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Geolog)’,  Smith,  2875.  Suggestion  that  Physical  Geo- 
graphy should  be  attached  to  the  Chair  of  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  Harlmess,  293 1 . Physical  Geography  is  a 
part  of  Geolog)',  King,  4125;  Melville,  4140.  Would  be 
better  taught  than  at  present  by  the  conjoint  labors  of 
the  Professor  of  Geolog)’  and  the  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  Melville,  4142.  Not  imperative  at  the 
Degree  Examination ; it  is  sufficient  if  the  candidate  has 
attended  lectures  on  it  in  College,  Andrews , 50. 

Physiology.  See  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Professorship  of. 
Institutes  of  Medicine. 

Pirrie,  John  M.,  m.b.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Mediea  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Is  acting  for  Dr.  Stewart  at  the  request  of  the  College 
Council,  1517.  The  College  Council  has  no  means  of  re- 
munerating one  who  undertakes  the  duty  of  a Professor, 
ib.  Witness  has  acted  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  1518.  So  far  as  he  knows,  there  is  no  machinery 
in  the  College  to  provide,  in  case  of  a Professor  becoming 
ill,  for  the  charge  of  his  class,  1 525.  Believes  there  is  no 
obligation  on  a Professor  who  is  ill  to  find  a substitute  at 
his  own  cost,  1526.  There  are  no  means  in  connexion 
with  the  College  of  giving  practical  instruction  in  Phar- 
macy, 1527.  Gives  lectures,  and  illustrates  them  by 
specimens  and  drawings,  1528.  There  is  quite  sufficient 
means  of  illustrating  his  lectures,  1529.  Made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  lectures  which  Dr.  Stewart 
had  previously  given,  1530. 

Playfair , Dr.  Lyon. — Extract  from  his  lecture  on  “ Indus- 
tnal  Education  on  the  Continent,”  Leslie,  1597. 

Play  Grounds No  play  ground  attached  to  the  Queen’s 

College,  Cork,  Wall,  3223,  3224. 

Political  Economy.  See  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Eco- 
nomy, Professorship  of 

Poor  Law  Commissioners. — Observations  on  the  rule  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  which  requires  that  any  person 
holding  a Medical  appointment  under  them,  should  pos- 
sess a Surgical  Diploma,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2169;  O'Connor, 
3095. 

Poor  Students No  special  provision  made  in  the  Queen’s 

Colleges  for  poor  students,  Andrews,  81.  Consequent 
necessity  of  holding  the  Scholarship  Examinations  imme- 
diately after  Matriculation,  ib. ; Berwiclt,.  3460. 

Porter,  Rev.  John  Scott. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  is  a Minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Congre- 
gation in  Belfast ; is  also  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism 
and  Theology  to  the  Association  of  Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians,  1431. 

Wishes  to  make  some  observations  with  regard  to  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  but  especially  the  Faculty  of 
Arts,  1 432.  A body  of  men  could  not  be  collected  in  any 
Institution  of  greater  learning,  ability,  zeal,  and  suc- 
cess in  communicating  instruction,  than  the  Professors  of 
the  College,  ib.  Local  and  temporary  circumstances  con- 
tributed, in  some  degree,  to  prevent  students  coining  in 
such  numbers  as  were  expected,  ib.  These  circumstances 
do  not  account  for  the  whole  deficiency,  ib.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  Queen’s  University  are  such  as  to  put  young 
men  attending  the  Colleges  to  great  expense,  ib.  They 


are  also  such  as  require  from  them  a very  great  amount  of 
intelligence  and  labor,  ib. 

To  take  a Degree  in  Arts,  a student  must  attend  five 
separate  classes  in  the  First  Session,  ib.  In  the  Second 
Session  he  must  attend  four  classes,  and  if  he  decline  the 
Mathematical  Class,  he  must  take  two  others,  which 
makes  his  number  five,  ib.  The  classes  of  the  Second 
Session  are  chiefly  conversant  with  subjects  for  which  the 
student  has  received  no  preparation,  either  at  school  or  in 
the  previous  Session,  ib.  In  the  Third  Session  the  student 
is  also  obliged  to  attend  five  classes,  ib. 

Five  separate  lines  of  study,  simultaneously  pursued, 
are  very  exhausting  and  unimproving,  ib. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  is  a very  useful  and 
valuable  feature  in  the  College,  ib.  After  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination,  the  student  should  be  required  to  attend 
classes  preparatory  to  those  branches  of  learning  for  which 
his  attention  will  be  afterwards  demanded,  ib.  After 
attending  the  preparatory  classes,  the  student  should  have 
an  option  of  subjects  similar  to  that  allowed  to  those  going 
in  for  their  Degree,  ib.  As  this  system  would  lessen  the 
remuneration  of  some  of  the  Professors,  an  addition  should 
be  made  to  their  salaries,  and  scholars  should  be  obliged 
to  pay  full  fees,  ib.  This  system  would  lighten  the  student’s 
expense,  and  diminish  the  amount  of  intellectual  labor  now 
required  of  him,  ib.  It  would  also  enable  the  Professors 
to  give  more  time  to  the  instruction  of  the  students  at- 
tending their  classes,  ib.  The  amount  of  time  given  to 
instruction  in  some  departments  is  at  present  not  suffi- 
cient, ib.  Attendance  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  classes  is 
only  required  three  times  a-week,  respectively,  ib.  The 
Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  attend  two  additional  days 
to  deliver  voluntary  lectures,  but  five  compulsory  lectures 
in  the  week  would  not  be  too  much,  ib. 

The  duration  of  the  present  Session  should  be  shortened, 
ib.  If  the  Vacations  between  the  First  and  Second,  and 
Second  and  Third  Terms  were  abolished,  or  very  much 
shortened,  the  Session  would  be  long  enough  if  it  ex- 
tended from  the  1st  November  to  the  1st  May,  ib.  The 
shortening  of  the  Session  would  diminish  the  expense  of 
residence,  and  would  enable  students  to  engage  in  some 
remunerative  employment  for  six  months,  ib. 

The  statutes  require  the  student  to  attend  only  diming 
the  First  and  Second  Terms  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
his  Session,  ib.  This  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  student 
breaks  off  when  he  is  most  capable  of  pursuing  his  studies 
with  success,  ib.  Students  who  attend  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  are  not  required  to  reside  in  College  at  all,  ib. 
Witness  knows  of  a gentleman,  now  the  head  of  a mercan- 
tile firm,  who  went  through  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
without  interruption  to  his  business,  ib. 

At  no  distant  day  the  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity should  have  the  power  of  electing  a Parliamentary 
Representative,  ib.  The  prospect  of  having  a voice  in  the 
election  of  a representative  would  be  an  inducement  to 
some  young  men  to  come  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  The 
power  which  the  senior  students  have  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  of  electing  the  Lord  Rector,  has  a considerable 
influence,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a valuable  social  privilege 
by  the  students,  ib. 

Text-books  should  be  more  copiously  employed  than  they 
are  in  the  lectures  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  Witness 
was  under  the  impression  that  no  text-books  were  used  in 
the  Logie,  Metaphysical,  and  Natural  Philosophy  Classes, 
ib.  Was  mistaken  as  to  the  Logic  and  Metaphysical 
Classes,  which  appear  to  be  conducted  on  a principle  of 
which  he  cordially  approves,  ib. 

The  principle  of  non-interference  with  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  students  should  be  most  strictly  adhered 
to,  ib.  The  fifth  section  of  chapter  xviii.  of  the  Statutes, 
which  appears  to  contemplate  the  establishment  of  special 
Residence  Halls,  is  opposed  to  the  Colleges  Act,  ib.  1434- 
1437. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  Professors  do  not  meddle 
with  Theological  teaching,  or  with  matters  respecting 
which  there  is  controversy'  between  the  different  churches, 
1437.  At  the  close  of  last  Session,  Professor  Reichcl  pro- 
posed, in  conjunction  with  another  clergyman,  to  deliver 
Theological  lectures  for  the  benefit  of  students  and  others 
desirous  of  preparing  forOrders  in  the  Established  Church, 
ib.  It  seemed  to  witness  and  some  others,  that  the  course 
pursued  by  Professor  Reicliel  was  pregnant  with  danger, 
ib.  The  Ecclesiastical  Association  to  which  witness  be- 
longs, sent  in  a remonstrance  against  this  course  to  the 
College  authorities,  ib.  Witness  was  the.  person  who 
drew  up  this  remonstrance ; the  matters  urged  in  this 
document  are  the  following,  ib.  The  Statutes  expressly 
provide,  that  no  Professor  shall  deliver  any  special  lectures 
or  courses  of  instruction,  except,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
College  Council,  ib.  The  Council  was  entreated  to  with- 
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hold  its  sanction  from  the  proposed  course,  ib.  Professor 
Reichel  signed  a promise  that  he  would  not  engage  in  any 
avocation  which  the  President  and  Council  should  judge 
inconsistent  with  his  office,  ib.  The  President  and  Council 
were  requested  to  inform  Professor  Reichel,  that  they 
judged  the  avocation  of  Lecturer  on  Theology  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  office  of  Professor  of  Latin,  ib.  The 
Colleges  Act  provides  a method  for  enabling  students  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  receive  religious  instruction,  ib. 
It  is  not  competent  for  any  person  or  body  to  undertake 
any  system  of  Theological  instruction  “ for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  the  Queen’s  College,”  other  than  that  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Act,  ib.  There  are  only  two  clergymen 
among  the  Professors,  and  no  others  would  consider 
themselves  competent  to  deliver  lectures  on  Theology,  ib. 
Should  the  two  Clerical  Professors  be  permitted  to  deliver 
such  lectures,  their  Churches  would  enjoy  a privilege  in 
connexion  with  the  College,  from  which  all  others  are 
debarred,  ib.  If  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  or  a Unitarian 
clergyman,  being  a Professor,  had  proposed  a similar 
course,  he  would  speedily  have  been  made  to  understand 
that  such  an  avocation  was  incompatible  with  his  office,  ib. 
Such  a course  of  lectures  is  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  the  Colleges,  ib.  If  it  be  now  sanctioned  a pre- 
cedent will  be  formed,  under  which  innovations  of  a very 
sweeping  and  alarming  character  may  be  introduced,  not 
only  in  the  Belfast,  but  in  the  other  Colleges,  ib.  The 
remonstrants  disclaimed,  as  does  witness,  all  personal 
hostility  to  Professor  Reichel,  and  all  desire  of  preventing 
Theological  instruction  being  given  to  the  students  wish- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  Church  of  England,  ib.  They 
objected  to  that  instruction  being  given  by  any  of  the 
Professors  in  the  College,  as  a departure  from  the  avowed 
principle  of  the  College,  unjust  to  other  denominations, 
and  calculated  to  give  rise  to  many  and  serious  evils,  ib. 

Witness  thinks  that  the  precedent  established  in  the  case 
of  Professor  de  Vericour,  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
bears  on  this  subject,  ib.  Professor  de  Vericour  published 
a book,  on  the  title-page  of  which  he  placed  his  name  and 
designation  as  a Professor  of  the  College,  ib.  In  the  pre- 
face, Professor  de  Vericour  stated  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  publish  his  work  as  a text-book,  ib.  There  were  state- 
ments in  the  book  which  were  looked  upon  as  unsatisfac- 
tory by  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  ib. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  as  a question  of  discipline  by 
the  authorities  of  the  College,  ib.  Professor  de  Vericour 
offered  to  suppress  the  title-page  and  preface ; the  offer 
was  accepted,  ib.  There  is  just  as  much  need  for  strict 
adherence  to  the  non-sectarian  principle  in  Belfast  as  at 
Cork,  ib.  As  the  scheme  of  Professor  Reichel  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  the  Council  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  did  not  consider  the  questions  raised  by  the  Re- 
monstrance, ib.  Witness  thinks  the  College  Council 
ought  to  have  come  to  a decision  on  the  case  raised  by  the 
Remonstrance,  ib. 

The  expense  which  the  students  are  now  put  to  for  a 
cap  and  gown  is  quite  useless,  ib.  Witness  approves  of  a 
distinguishing  costume,  provided  it  be  worn  at  all  times 
and  places,  ib.  At  present,  students  are  practically  ex- 
empted from  wearing  the  Collegiate  costume  any  place 
but  in  the  College,  the  only  place  where  it  is  of  no  use,  ib. 

Is  glad  that  the  fees  have  been  so  reduced  as  not  to  be  so 
oppressive  as  they  were,  ib. 

Porter , Rev.  John  Scott. — Document  delivered  in  by  the 
Rev.  John  Scott  Porter,  being,  a Letter  addressed  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen’s.  University  on  behalf  of  the  Non- 
Subscribing  Presbyterian  Association,  Doc.  p.  331. 

Porter,  Rev.  John,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the  Irish  Asso- 
ciation of  Non- Subscribing  Presbyterians,  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  was  appointed  Dean  of  Residences  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  1852,  813.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  the  students  of  the  same  denomination  together  at  one 
time,  815.  This  arises  from  the  number  of  the  classes  the 
students  are  obliged  to  attend,  ib.  The  students  under 
witness’s  care  meet  every  Sunday  in  his  vestry  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  religious  instruction,  ib.  Witness  states 
the  nature  of  the  religious  instruction  given  by  him,  ib. 

A fixed  hour  should,  if  possible,  be  assigned  to  the 
Deans  of  Residences  for  religious  instruction  when  there 
are  no  other  classes  assembled  within  the  College,  ib.  The 
present  system  of  religious  instruction  is  voluntary  as  re- 
gards the  Deans  of  Residences,  imperative  on  the  students, 
819.  Has  never  had  to  make  a complaint  of  any  student, 
822.  There  are  eleven  students  in  the  College  of  witness’s 
denomination,  824.  Six  of  these  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  826. 


Porter,  A.  M.,  a.b — A member  of  a Deputation  to  the  Com- 
missioners, from  Graduates  of  the  Queen's  University, 
educated  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Robb,  911. 
Porter's  Fund. — Nature  of  this  fund,  Benuick,  3414.  Ob- 
servations on  the  practice  of  paying,  in  part,  the  Assist- 
ants to  the  Professors  out  of  this  fund,  Stoney,  4052. 
Portlock,  Colonel. — Letter  from  Colonel  Portlock  to  the 
President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  referred  to,  Sir  R. 
Kane,  2292. 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Professorship  of  the.  See  Medicine , 
Practice  of  Professorship  of  the. 

Practice  of  Surgery,  Professorship  of  the.  See  Surgery , 
Practice  of,  Professorship  of  the. 

Presbyterian  Church.  See  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland.  Non- Subscribing  Presbyterians 
in  Ireland,  Association  of. 

Presidents  of  the  Queen's  Colleges — Provisions  in  the  Sta- 
tutes, as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President,  Doc. 
p.  301.  The  President  is  also  required  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  University  Senate,  and  to  take  part  in 
the  University  business,  Sir  It.  Kane,  1728.  Is  ex-officio 
a member  of  the  Senate,  Henry,  1 209.  Is  not  engaged  in 
the  teaching  of  the  College ; is  purely  an  administrative 
officer,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2073.  Salary  of  the  President,  Doc. 
p.  306.  Residences  within  the  College  provided  for  the 
President,  Henry,  1045.  Observations  on  the  effects  of 
the  permanent  residence  of  the  President  in  the  College, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  1731-1735,  1840-1897.  Suggestion  that 
the  office  of  President,  as  now  constituted,  should  be 
abolished,  Harhness,  2892.  Suggestion  that  the  President 
should  be  deprived  of  the  absolute  power  of  vetoing  the 
proceedings  of  the  College  Council,  Henry,  1061 ; B enrich, 
3422.  Suggestion  that  the  President  should  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  preventing  a meeting  of  Faculty,  Mills , 3258. 
Previous  Examination. — Proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Previous  Examination,  to  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Second 
year,  Nesbitt,  3754,  3755  ; Allman,  3945. 

Prizes— All  College  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  College 
Council  on  the  report  of  the  Professors,  Andrews,  192. 
Nature  of  the  prizes  given  at  the  Sessional  Examinations, 
ib.  107.  High  prize  established  this  year  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  M‘Cosh,  568,  569. 

Professsors. — Statutory  provisions  as  to  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Professors,  Doc.  p.  302.  Fifty-seven  Professors  in 
the  three  Colleges,  besides  the  Vice-Presidents,  Allman, 
4166.  Residences’ within  the  College  not  provided  for 
the  Professors,  Henry,  1044.  Number  of  resignations 
among  the  Professors  since  the  opening  of  the  Colle«-es, 
Allman,  4166.  Two  classes  of  Professors  in  the  Colleges, 
Professional  and  Non-Professional,  Andrews , 150.  Power 
possessed  by  Professors  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline 
in  their  classes,  Henry,  1119.  No  machinery  in  the  Col- 
lege to  provide  a substitute  for  a Professor  who  is  ill 
Pirrie,  1525.  The  President  has  no  direct  power  of  sus- 
pending a Professor  for  misconduct,  Henry , 1126.  Pro- 
fessors in  the  College  are  also  Professors  in  the  Queen’s 
University,  Allman,  3949. 

See  also  Professorships.  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  4. 
Professorships. 

1.  Appointment  of  Professors. 

2.  Salaries  of  the  Professors. 

3.  Professorial  Teaching. 

4.  Tutorial  Superintendence  of  the  Students. 

5.  Suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  additional  Profes- 

sorships. 

6.  Abolition  of  certain  Professorships  recommended. 

1.  Appointment  of  Professors. 

The  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  are  appointed 
by,  and  removable  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Crown,  Sir  R. 
Kane,  2186.  The  Colleges  Act  vested  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  Professors  in  the  Crown  for  a limited  period, 
ib.  2188.  This  power  was  to  continue,  unless  Parliament 
provided otherwise,.  ib.  The  selection. of  Professors  by 
Competitive  Examination  undesirable;  eminent  men 
would  decline  it,  and  there  would  be  great  practical  diffi- 
culty about  the  Examination,  ib.  2194. 

2.  Salaries  of  the  Professors. 

Salaries  of  the  different  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, MacDouall,  945.  These  salaries  vary  from  £250 
to  £100  a-year,  Andrews,  150.  No  provision  is  made  for 
increase  of  salary  according  to  length  of  service,  nor  is 
there  any  prospect  of  promotion,  MacDouall,  945.  No 
retiring  allowances  have  been  provided  for  the  Professors, 
nor  any  means  of  relieving  such  as  become  incapacitated 
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from  illness,  or  otherwise,  ib.  Strong  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction in  the  Professorial  Body  as  to  the  inadequacy  of 
their  endowment,  MacDouall,  945 ; Murphy , 3304 ; 
Corbett , 3304  ; Allman , 4160.  The  salaries  were  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  much  larger,  Andrews , 135,  136.  Sir 
James  Graham,  in  his  speech  on  the  Colleges  Bill,  stated 
that  no  Professor  should  have  less  than  £300  a-year, 
Rachel,  946.  In  the  original  Letters  Patent,  the  number 
of  Professors  was  limited  to  twelve ; subsequently  the 
number  was  increased  to  twenty;  no  increase  in  the 
aggregate  amount  of  remuneration  corresponding  to  the 
increase  of  number  was  made,  Andrews,  135,  136, 
MacDouall,  945 ; Ileniy,  948;  Allman , 4166;  Berwick, 
3397-3401.  When  it  was  determined  to  increase  the 
number  of  Professors,  witness  protested  against  it,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  give 
adequate  salaries  to  all  the  Professors,  Berwick,  3401. 
Opinion  of  Lord  Clarendon,  that  salaries  on  a low  scale 
for  twelve  Professors  could  not  possibly  be  sufficient  for 
nineteen,  Leslie,  945.  Much  larger  fees  were  anticipated 
than  have  been  realized,  MacDouall , 945.  The  fees  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  were  originally  fixed  at  a much 
lower  rate  than  in  similar  institutions,  ib.  The  fees  were 
subsequently  reduced  by  the  provision  of  the  Statutes, 
exempting  scholars  from  half  fees,  Allman , 4166.  Social 
position  and  influence  of  Professors  affected  by  the  low 
salaries,  MacDouall,  945.  Probable  deterioration  of  the 
Professorial  Body,  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the 
salaries,  Rachel,  946.  Large  number  of  resignations 
in  the  three  Colleges  from  the  same  cause,  Leslie,  945 ; 
MacDouall,  945;  Allman,  4166;  Doherty,  4166.  The 
salaries  of  the  Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  much 
lower  than  in  similar  institutions  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  MacDouall,  945.  The 
Professors  in  the  College  of  Maynooth,  who  are  Ecclesi- 
astics, much  better  endowed  than  the  Professors  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  Witness  wonders  how  the  Profes- 
sors are  able  to  subsist  on  the  very  small  amount  of  pay- 
ment they  receive,  Henry,  1033.  The  present  rate  of  re- 
muneration is  totally  incommensurate  with  the  labors  of 
the  Professors,  and  unequal  to  maintain  them  in  the  posi- 
tion in  society  which  they  occupy,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1916. 
Opinion  of  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
as  to  the  injurious  effects  to  be  anticipated  from  the  low- 
ness of  the  salaries,  Reichel,  946.  Deputations  to  the 
Commissioners  on  the  subject  of  salaries  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  MacDouall , 945.  In  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Cork,  Murphy,  3304  ; in  the  Queen’s  College,  Gal- 
wav,  Allman,  4166.  Statement  as  to  the  income  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Natural  Science  Division  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  Melville , 4167.  Table  showing  the  actual  and  the 
average  amount  of  fees  received  in  each  year  by  the  several 
Professors  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges  since  the  normal  year 
1852-53;  their  salaries  from  the  endowment;  and  the 
average  of  them  total  emoluments.  Tables,  p.  382. 

3.  Professorial  Teaching. 

The  system  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast,  is  Tutorial  as  well  as  Professorial,  MCosh, 
597  ; Henry,  1238-1240.  The  instruction  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  though  nominally  Professorial,  has  a large 
proportion  of  the  Tutorial  element,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2118. 
The  teaching  in  the  Queen's  College,  Galway,  is  Professorial 
and  Tutorial ; the  Professors  deliver  lectures,  and  also  act 
very  much  as  Tutors  to  their  respective  classes,  Berwick, 
3361,  3362.  Details  as  to  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted 
in  particular  classes;  in  Chemistry,  Andrews,  76  ; Blyth, 
2821  ; Rowney,  4059,  4060.  In  Logic  and  Metaphysics, 
M‘  Cosh,  598,599, 606,631-637  ; Read,  2638, 2649,2659- 
2661 ; Moffett,  4114-4116.  In  Civil  Engineering,  God- 
win, 708, 726.  In  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy, 
Leslie,  1608, 1609  ; Mills,  3243,  3244.  In  Latin,  Lewis, 
2542,  2543.  In  Mathematics,  Boole,  2750.  In  Natural 
Philosophy,  Stoney,  4027.  In  Agriculture,  Skilling, 
4150.  In  Natural  History,  Smith,  2871. 

4.  Tutorial  Superintendence  of  the  Students. 

The  introduction  of  Tutorial  superintendence  of  the 
students  by  Professors  recommended,  Lewis,  2530.  Sug- 
gestion that  every  student  on  entering  should  be  placed 
under  the  control  and  protection  of  some  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, ib.  Doc.  p.  319.  Advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  introduction  of  such  a system,  Lewis,  2540,  2568, 
2573,  Doc.  p.  319. 

5.  Suggestions  for  the  Establishment  of  additional 
Professorships. 

A Professorship  in  Medical  Jurisprudence  is  required, 
Andrews,  144.  Manner  in  which  the  want  of  this  Pro- 
fessorship is  supplied  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib. 
In  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1925.  In  the 


Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Berwick,  3408.  A Professorship 
in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  should  be  established, 
Andrews,  146  ; Henry , 1645 ; Ferguson,  1376.  Opinions 
adverse  to  the  establishment  of  a distinct  Professorship 
of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Corbett,  3082,  3063  ; Croker 
King,  4211.  A Professorship,  or  Lectureship,  in  Sanscrit 
should  be  founded  in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Crowe , 
4314.  If  the  School  of  Law  be  continued,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  appoint  two  or  three  more  Professors,  Berwick, 
3403,  3404. 

6.  Abolition  of  certain  Professorships  recommended. 

The  abolition  of  the  Law  Chairs  proposed,  Harknesc , 
2901.  And  of  the  Chair  of  the  Celtic  Languages,  ib. 
When  the  Professorship  of  the  Celtic  Languages  became 
vacant,  witness  suggested  to  the  Government,  that  as  no 
class  had  ever  been  formed,  the  sum  allocated  to  it  should 
be  given  for  other  purposes,  Berwick,  3411. 

See  also  the  different  Professorships  under  their  respective 
Titles. 

Public  Lectures.  See  Lectures,  Public. 

Punishments Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  punishments, 

Doc.  p.  305. 

Pupils.  See  Students. 

Q- 

Queen's  College,  Belfast.  See  Belfast,  The  Queen's  College, 
Queen's  College,  Cork.  See  Cork,  The  Queen's  College. 
Queen's  College,  Galway.  See  Galway,  The  Queen's  College. 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland. 

1.  Miscellatwous  Particulars. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University. 

3.  Powers  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Suggestions  for  the  Representation  of  the  Professors  on 

the  Senate. 

5.  Suggestions  for  the  Representation  of  the  Graduates  an 

the  Senate. 

6.  Meetings  of  the  Senate. 

7.  Further  Details  respecting  the  Senate. 

1.  Miscellaneous  Particulars. 

The  Charter  founding  the  Queen’s  University,  dated 
the  3rd  September,  1850,  Sir  R.  Kcme,  1665.  Copy  of 
the  Charter,  Doc.  p.  308.  The  curricula  of  the  Queen's 
University  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Colleges,  Sir  R. 
Kane,  1672.  Charter  of  the  University  prorides  that  the 
Professors  in  the  Colleges  shall  be  considered  Professors 
of  the  University,  Allman,  3949,  Doc.  p.  310. 

2.  Constitution  of  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University. 
Members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Crown,  Henry, 

1098.  Senate  not  to  consist  of  mtsre  than  twenty  mem- 
bers, Doc.  p.  308.  Presidents  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  ex 
officio  members,  and  in  their  absence  the  Vice-Presidents, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  1728.  Five  form  a quorum,  Bensbach,  3865. 
No  provision  is  made  for  a succession  of  new  members,  as 
the  members  are  for  life,  Henry,  1095-1098. 

3.  Poivers  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  power  to  make  changes  in  the  courses 
for  its  Degrees,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, Doc.  p.  309,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1673.  The  Senate  has 
no  power  over  the  Colleges  except  in  regard  to  the  courses 
prescribed  for  the  Degrees,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1673.  There  is 
a doubt  whether  the  Queen’s  University  has  the  power  of 
conferring  the  Diploma  of  Surgery,  Carlile,  1309.  The 
Queen’s  University  has  not  the  power  of  granting  Degrees 
to  its  Professors  in  the  several  Faculties  in  which  they  have 
given  lectures,  Heron,  4277-  It  should  have  this  power, 
ib. ; Melville,  4098. 

4 . Suggestions  for  the  Representation  of  the  Professors 
on  the  Senate. 

Many  members  of  the  Senate  are  sufficiently  engaged 
with  other  duties ; it  has  often  occurred  that  there  has 
not  been  a sufficient  number  present  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness, Henry,  1208.  The  number  of  members  at  any  time 
assembled  has  not  been  large,  and  occasionally  they  have 
not  been  able  to  form  a quorum,  Bensbach,  3865.  The 
Colleges  are  not  at  all  sufficiently  represented  on  the  Senate, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  2072.  The  greatest  advantage  would  accrne 
if  the  educational,  and  not  merely  the  administration®! 
interests  of  the  College  were  more  fully  represented  on  the 
College,  ib.  2074.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  should  be  more  adequately  and  effec- 
tively represented  on  the  Senate,  Benvick,  3574.  The 
Senate  should  have  more  information  as  to  the  working  of 
the  classes  than  it  has  ever  yet  obtained,  ib.  3576.  The 
Professors  of  each  College  should  have  the  privilege  of 
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electing,  annually,  one  of  their  number  to  be  a member  of 
the  Senate,  M‘  Cosh,  638.  Two  Professors  from  each 
College  might  be  elected  members  of  the  Senate  for  a 
year,  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  elected  members  of  the 
College  Council,  Sir  R.  Kane , 2075;  Harbiess , 2902. 
The  Professorial  Body  is  not  sufficiently  represented  on 
the  Senate ; there  is  not  sufficient  means  of  making  their 
views  known  to  the  Senate,  Ryall,  2580.  It  would  be 
highly  useful  if  the  Professors  had  a Representative  on  the 
Senate,  Berwick , 3574;  Jack,  2953;  Bensbach , 3865; 
Allman , 3949;  Stoney , 4044;  Blood,  4148.  Besides  the 
general  representation  of  the  Professorial  Body  on  the 
Senate,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  Medical  School 
should  be  also  represented,  Doherty,  4223.  The  Medical 
Faculty  is  so  peculiarly  circumstanced,  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  it  should  have  a representative  on  the  Senate, 
O’Connor,  3114. 

5-  Suggestions  for  the  Representation  of  the  Graduates 
on  the  Senate. 

The  Graduates  of  each  College  should  have  the  power 
of  electing,  annually,  a person  to  be  a member  of  the 
Senate,  3/'  Cosh,  638  ; Robb,  912.  It  would  be  usefid  if 
the  Graduates  had  a Representative  on  the  Senate;  desir- 
able to  have  men  on  the  Senate  who  had  passed  through 
the  curriculum  and  experienced  its  severity,  or  otherwise, 
Bertcick,  3666,  3667.  Each  College  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Senate  by  a Graduate  who  has  studied  in 
the  College,  O'Fhjn,  3309. 

6.  Meetings  of  the  Senate. 

At  present  the  Senate  meets  about  eight  or  ten  times 
a year,  Ilenry,  1082.  There  are  two  Stated  meetings  of 
the  Senate  in  the  year,  one  in  January,  the  other  in  June, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  1737.  Beside  the  Stated,  and  the  other 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  there  are  also  Committee  meetings, 
of  which  the  Presidents  are  always  members,  ib.  The 
Committee  meetings  were,  a couple  of  years  ago,  much 
more  frequent  than  they  now  are,  but  still  they  meet 
frequently,  ib.  Several  of  the  meetings  are  not  held  durin  «• 
the  College  Session,  ib.  185S.  Suggestion  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Senate  should  be  held  during  the  vacations,  Stoney, 
4044.  When  the  President  is  not  able  to  attend  a meeting 
of  the  Senate,  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Vice-President! 
ib. ; Bensbach,  S865. 

7.  Other  Particulars  respecting  the  Senate. 

Three  vacancies  at  present  on  the  Senate,  Stoney,  4044. 
The.  Senate  appoints  the  Examiners  in  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Reichel,  286.  Determines  and  arranges  the 
University  Examinations,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1681. 

See  also  Graduates.  Professorships.  Scholarships,  3. 

Students. 


Rank.  Sea  Students,  2. 

Read,  George  Sidney,  m.a.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics in  the  Queen's  College,  Cor/;.— Analysis  of  his 
Evidence : 

The  present  curriculum  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.  com- 
prises a much  greater  number  of  subjects  than  a student 
can  master,  in  the  limited  time  he  can  devote  to  them, 
2627.  It  should  be  arranged  upon  a different  principle 
from  that  adopted  by  the  present  University  regulations, 
2631.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  term  Bachel  or  of  Arts 
should  not  be  given  to  a man  who  distinguished  himself 
in  Modern  Literature,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  one  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  Ancient  Literature,  &c.,  2632.  The 
A.B.  Degrees  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  not  mean  the 
same  thing,  2633. 

Witness  has  only  one  term  for  Logic,  2635.  The  text- 
books used  are,  Aldrich,  Whately,  Mill,  &c.,  2636. 
During  this  term  he  generally  divides  his  class,  taking 
those  who  are  not  proficient,  again  over  the  syllogistic 
parts  of  Logic,  and  transferring  the  others  to°  the 
higher  branches,  2638.  The  attainments  of  the  stu- 
dents in  Logic  are  not  tested  before  entering  his  class, 
2639.  The  Term  in  which  Logic  is  taught  is  the  longest, 
and  lasts  two  and  a half  months,  2640.  The  average 
amount  of  Logic  involved  in  the  A.B.  Degree,  is  the 
ordinary  syllogistic  Logic,  such  as  may  be  found  in 
Whately’s  Elementary  Logic,  2642.  Witness  was  a pri- 
vate tutor  for  some  time  at  Oxford ; very  few  of  the  candi- 
dates for  Degree  in  Oxford  were  very  familiar  with  Logic, 
ib.  . The  knowledge  of  Logic  required  by  the  Queen’s 
University,  when  the  group  containing  it  is  taken  by  the 
student,  is  higher  than  what  is  required  for  the  Oxford 
Pass  Examination,  2644.  The  knowledge.of  Logic  which 
his  students  have  at  the  end  of  the  Term,  in  which  it  is 
taught,  is  decidedly  lower  than  at  Oxford,  2647.  Some- 
times gives  the  advanced  portion  of  his  class  supplemental 
lectures  in  the  higher  branches  the  next  Session,  2649. 


The  majority  of  students  who  come  to  his  class  have 
to  be  taught  the  most  elementary  part  of  Logic,  2650. 
Endeavours  to  obtain  as  great  an  amount  of  proficiency 
as  the  time  allows  of,  and  to  carry  as  many  students  as  he 
can  into  the  higher  branches  of  Logic,  2652. 

Witness,  in  the  Third  year,  competes  with  the  Professor 
of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy,  2654.  The 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Economy  attracts 
more  students  than  witness,  ib.  The  course  in  Metaphysics 
extends  over  a longer  period  than  that  of'Political  Economy, 

2655.  A smaller  number  of  lectures  is  given  in  Political 
Economy  than  in  Metaphysics,  ib.  The  tendency  of  the 
Scotch  mind  to  Metaphysical  inquiry  is  one  cause  why  the 
students  in  Belfast  take  Metaphysics  in  the  Third  year, 

2656.  Another  reason  is,  mauy  of  the  students  in  Bel- 
fast are  intended  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  which 
a course  in  Metaphysics  is  necessary,  ib.  In  Metaphysics 
witness  lays  the  greatest  stress  on  the  History  of  Philoso- 
phy ; his  system  is  very  much  that  of  Cousin,  2657,  2658. 
Generally  devotes  some  time  at  the  commencement  of  his 
lecture  to  catechetical  instruction,  2660. 

Witness  is  not  satisfied  that  the  experiment  of  crowding 
so  many  subjects  as  there  are  in  the  College  curriculum, 
within  the  time  allotted  to  their  stud)',  can  be  successful, 
2664.  Training  a certain  number  of  good  men  in  one  of  the 
optional  courses  proposed  by  him  would  be  a better  aim 
than  the  present  one  of  endeavouring  to  make  them  know 
all  the  subjects,  2665.  Thinks  that  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 
is  suffering  in  public  estimation,  from  being  confined  to 
the  branches  of  study  to  which  it  is  confined,  2666.  This 
opinion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
Degrees  in  the  old  Universities  is  declining,  ib.  Witness 
proposes  a plan  for  a curriculum,  2670,  2673.  The 
present  compulsory  First  year  course  should  be  retained, 
2670,  2671.  After  an  examination  in  the  First  year 
course,  the  student  should  be  allowed  an  option  of  three 
courses,  2670.  These  three  courses  should  be  Classics ; 
English  Literature,  together  with  Modern  Languages; 
and  Science,  2672.  The  Degree  of  A.B.  should  be  given 
in  each  of  the  three  courses,  2673. 

If  the  course  and  lectures  connected  with  the  A.B. 
Degree  were  well  fenced  in,  an  English  Commercial 
course  might  bo  established  for  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  take  a Degree,  2678.  Would  not  make  either  Latin 
or  Modern  Languages  a compulsory  part  of  the  English 
Commercial  course,  2683.  A properly  organized  system 
of  secondary  schools  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a course,  2685. 

There  is  no  study  which,  within  the  same  compass,  tends 
to  produce  the  same  accuracy  of  thought  as  Lo<dc,  2686. 
Attendance  on  Logic  should  be  compulsory  only  on  those 
students  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  the  group 
containing  it,  2696.  As  long  as  Logic  is  optional  for  the 
Degree,  the  student  who  does  not  intend  to  take  the 
Logical  group  will  not  devote  sufficient  time  to  it  to 
render  it  useful  to  him,  2697.  Mere  attendance  on  a 
course  of  Logic  is  utterly  worthless,  unless  the  student  bo 
induced  by  taste,  or  some  pressure,  to  pay  such  attention 
as  will  enable  him  to  master  it,  2704.  Logic  is  not  com- 
pulsory at  Oxford  for  the  Degree,  2701. 

It  would  be  eminently  wise  for  a young  Institution  liko 
the  Queen’s  University  to  take  the  lead  In  introducing  a 
Degree  of  the  nature  proposed  by  witness,  2706.  The 
steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  Degrees  in  the  old 
Universities  shows  that  they  are  suffering  from  the  absence 
of  the  kind  of  information  he  wishes  to  Introduce  into  tho 
Curriculum,  ib.  The  Degrees  of  the  old  Universities  are 
not  valued,  because  they  do  not  guarantee  the  information 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  afterlife,  2707.  The  A.B.  Degree 
in  the  Queen’s  University  is  not  equivalent  to  an  Honor 
Degree  at  Oxford,  2709.  At  present  a Non -Matriculated 
student  may  take  up  one  course  or  liny  number  of  courses 
he  pleases,  2711.  The  establishment  of  an  English  com- 
mercial course  need  not  do  away  with  this  power  of  selec- 
tion, 2712,  2714. 

The.  discharge  of  witness's  duties  as  Professor  has  not 
been,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfered  with  by  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  occurred  in  the  College,  2717. 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  College  consists  of  tho 
President,  Vice-President,  and  the  Deans  of  the  Four 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine,  and  Law,  ib.  The 
Professorial  Body  have  no  means  whatever  of  expressing 
their  opinions  upon  matters  connected  with  the  education 
or  welfare  of  the  College,  ib.  The  Professorial  Body  are, 
m the  eyes  of  the  public,  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
system,  of  education  pursued  in  the  College,  ib.  The 
Faculties  should  have  full  power  of  meeting,  discussing, 
and  expressing  their  opinions  on  any  question  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  College,  ib.  The  Deans  of  Faculty  are 
elected  by  the  Professors  only  for  a year,  2718.  During 
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the  year  of  office  of  any  Dean,  regulations  may  be  intro- 
duced, which  it  may  be  impossible  to  change,  2719.  The 
numbers  ofPrOfessors  in  the  differcntFaculties  areextremely 
unequal,  2720.  In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  are  two,  in 
that  of  Science,  eight,  ib.  The  Science  Faculty,  which  is 
the  most  important  one  in  the  College,  has  but  one  repre- 
sentative on  the  Council,  and,  therefore,  each  Professor 
in  it  has  only  once  in  eight  years  an  opportunity  of  being 
on  the  Council,  ib.  In  Belfast  the  Science  Faculty  has 
practically  two  representatives  on  the  Council,  the  Vice- 
President  being  a member  of  that  Faculty,  ib.  Witness 
suggests  that  two  Deans  be  given  to  the  Science  Faculty, 
or  that  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Science  should  vote 
together  for  the  election  of  two  Deans,  2721.  By  the 
judgment  of  the  Visitors  of  the  College  the  Faculties  are 
precluded  from  discussing  any  matter  not  entered  on  the 
Summons  of  meeting,  2722. 

Read , George  Sidney,  m.a — Documents  delivered  in  by  Pro- 
fessor Bead,  being,  a Report  of  a Committee  appointed  by 
the  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  Residential  Halls,  Doc.  p.  317.  Report 
of  a Committee  of  Discipline  submitted  to  the  Council  of 
the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  ib.  318.  Proposed  Curriculum 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  ib.  328. 

Recess.  Sec  Vacation. 

Registrars. — Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the  duties  of 
the  Registrar  in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  302. 
The  Statutes  require  the  Registrars  to  take  charge  of  the 
College  buildings  during  the  vacation,  Ryall,  2210. 
Hardship  of  this  provision,  Lupton,  4305.  Letter  to  the 
Commissioners  respecting  the  injustice  of  this  provision, 
Doc.  p.  344. 

Regulations No  regulations  under  the  Statutes  for  the 

due  observance  of  the  religious  duties  of  the  students,  and 
for  securing  their  attendance  on  Divine  Worship,  have 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  of  by,  the  President,  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Ilenry,  1 1 39.  In  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1 943. 

Reichel,  Rev.  Cha.ri.es  Parsons,  b.d.,  Professor  of  Latin  in 
the  Queens  College,  Belfast — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

The  statement  of  Professor  MacDouall  is  almost  the 
same  as  witness  would  make,  27 5.  The  Third  year  Scho- 
larship Examination  should  not  be  done  away  with,  ib. 
There  is  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Senior  Scholarship 
Examination,  ib.  As  it  now  exists,  it  is  perfectly  useless 
as  a test  of  merit,  ib.  Some  such  scheme  as  that  sug- 
gested by  the  Vice-President  as  to  Senior  Scholarships 
should  be  adopted,  276. 

If  the  Degree  Examination  were  held  in  the  Colleges  it 
should  be  precisely  the  same  in  all  three,  ib.  A Central 
Board  of  Examiners  should  prepare  papers  to  be  proposed 
at  the  Degree  Examinations  in  the  three  Colleges,  ib. 
The  answers  of  the  candidates  should  be  sent  up  to  the 
Board,  ib.  There  is  very  little  vivil  voce  Examination  in 
the  Queen’s  University,  277.  Candidates  for  Honors  at 
the  Degree  Examination  in  the  Queen's  University  must 
first  undergo  the  Pass  Examination,  281.  The  papers 
proposed  at  the  Degree  Examination  are  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Examiners,  284.  The  Examiners 
are  directed  to  put  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
Professors  of  the  Colleges  as  to  the  nature  of  their  lec- 
tures, 285.  Each  Examiner  has  an  absolute  power  of 
rejection,  ib.  The  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  286. 

The  number  of  Latin  Schools  has  very  much  dimin- 
ished, 295.  The  great  majority  of  students  attending 
witness’s  and  Professor  MacDouall's  classes  have  come  from 
two  schools  in  Belfast,  297. 

Students  of  the  Episcopal  Church  have  no  opportunity 
in  Belfast  of  gaining  the  Theological  knowledge  required 
for  entering  Holy  Orders,  1439.  The  two  Presbyterian 
denominations  in  Belfast  have  Theological  Schools  of  their 
own,  ib.  In  proposing  to  give  Theological  lectures, 
witness  merely  attempted  to  put  Episcopal  students  on 
an  equality  with  the  other  students,  ib.  In  1854,  the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  was  anxious  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a Theological  seminary  to  remedy  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  Episcopal  students  labored,  ib.  Witness 
was  appointed  by  the  Bishop  to  deliver  the  Theological 
lectures  in  the  proposed  seminary,  ib.  No  opposition  was 
made  to  the  proposal  that  witness  should  be  Theological 
lecturer  in  the  seminary,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a 
Professor  in  the  College,  ib.  Some  years  ago  witness  was 
encouraged  by  the  Vice-President  to  take,  a room  in  the 
town,  and  deliver  lectures  in  Theology  to  students  of  liis 
own  Church,  ib.  His  proposal  of  delivering  Theological 
lectures  last  year  was  cordially  sanctioned  by  the  President, 
ib.  Never  heard  of  there  being  a suspicion  of  his  own 


partiality  among  the  students ; thinks  there  is  not  the 
slightest  feeling  of  the  kind,  ib.  Is  advised  by  the  Profes- 
sors of  Law  that  the  proposed  course  of  lectures  was  per- 
fectly legal,  ib.  The  Bishop,  one  of  the  Visitors,  would 
not  appoint  witness  one  of  the  Theological  Professors,  if 
he  thought  he  was  sanctioning  an  illegal  proceeding,  and 
one  calculated  to  damage  the  College,  ib. 

Reiciiei.,  Rev.  Charles  Parsons,  b.d.,  as  Member  of  a De- 
putation from  the  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
on  the  subject  of  Salaries Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 

Witness  was  one  of  a Deputation  from  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  who  presented  a Memorial  respecting  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Professors,  to  Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Horsman, 
945.  They  both  assured  the  Deputation  that  they  en- 
tirely coincided  with  the  Memorial,  and  would  do  their 
utmost  to  forward  it. 

Of  sixty  Professors  in  the  three  Queen's  Colleges,  fifteen 
have  resigned  within  seven  years,  946.  Mr.  Berwick  ex- 
pressed his  fears  to  witness  of  the  gradual  deterioration  of 
the  Professorial  Body  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the 
salaries,  ib.  Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  speech  on  the 
Colleges  Bill,  mentioned  £300  as  the  intended  salary  of 
the  Professors,  ib. 

Reichel,  Rev.  Charles  Parsons , b.d.,  Document  delivered  in 
by  Professor  Reichel,  being,  Suggestions  for  an  Improved 
Course  in  Arts  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Doc.  p.  323. 

Rejection  of  Candidates Few  now  rejected  at  the  Matricu- 

lation Examination  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  Mac- 
Douall, 206.  At  least  three  or  four  are  rejected  at  every 
Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
Ryall,  2409.  A sixth  or  seventh  part  of  the  Candidates 
rejected  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway,  Berwick,  3483. 

Religion  of  Students. — Large  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  belong  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Presbyterians,  Wilson,  887.  Proportion  of  Roman 
Catholic  Students  to  those  of  other  denominations  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1954.  The  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
has  been  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  all  other  de- 
nominations, O'Leary,  3686.  Tables  showing  the  religious 
denominations  of  the  Matriculated  and  Non-Matriculated 
students  that  have  entered,  and  that  have  attended,  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  since  their-  opening,  Tables,  pp.  364-5, 
366-7. 

Religious  Instruction. — Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  students,  Doc.  pp.  305, 306.  All 
students  who  are  under  twenty-one  and  residing  in  Board- 
ing houses,  are  obliged  to  attend  the  instruction  given  by 
the  Deans  of  Residences,  Murphy,  737.  Students  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  residing  with  their  parents  and 
guardians,  not  obliged  to  attend  the  Deans  of  Residences, 
ib.  730,  7 62.  Present  system  of  religious  instruction  volun- 
tary, as  regards  the  Deans  of  Residences,  though  impera- 
tive on  the  students,  ib.  730;  Porter,  819.  Suggestion 
that  every  Matriculated  student  imder  twenty-one  should 
be  obliged  to  attend  the  Deans  of  Residences,  Bishop  of 
Down , 700.  Suggestion  that  the  Deans  of  Residences 
should  be  obliged  to  give  systematic  courses  of  lectures 
under  the  heads  of  the  religious  bodies  to  which  they 
belong,  ib.  Suggestion  that  students  above  twenty-one 
should  be  obliged  to  attend  the  Deans  of  Residences  unless 
parents  objected,  Murphy,  7 63.  That  an  hour  in  the  week, 
when  no  other  classes  are  assembled  in  the  College,  should 
be  given  to  the  Deans  for  religious  instruction,  Porter,  815 ; 
Magill,  3266.  That  Prizes  should  be  awarded  for  diligent 
attendance  on  the  instruction  of  the  Deans  of  Residences, 
Treanor,  4286 ; Adair,  4294.  Nature  of  the  religious 
instruction  given  by  some  of  the  Deans  of  Residences, 
Murphy,  731-734;  Porter,  815;  Magill,  3265.  No  en- 
dowment for  the  establishment  of  Lectureships,  or  other 
forms  of  religious  instruction,  under  the  Colleges  Act, 
has  been  given  to  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Belfast  and  Cork, 
Ilenry,  1279;  Sir  R.  Kane,  1950. 

See  also  Deans  of  Residences.  Regulations. 

Remonstrance.  See  Non- Subscribing  Presbyterians  in  Ireland , 
Association  of. 

Report,  Annual. — The  Colleges  Act  requires  a Report  from 
each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  be  drawn  up  annually  and 
submitted  to  Parliament,  Henry,  1280.  A question  arose 
in  the  Cork  College,  as  to  whether  the  President  was  the 
person  to  draw  up  the  Report,  ib.  The  Government  has 
since  required  the  Report  from  the  President,  ib.  It  is 
quite,  clear  the  College  Council  should  prepare  the  Report, 
Berwick,  3432.  The  provision  in  the.  Statutes  which  states 
that  the  President  should  make  the  Report  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  ib.  3436. 
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Representation — Suggestion  for  the  representation  of  the 
Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland  on  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  11}  Cosh , 638;  Robb,  912;  Sir 
R.  Kane , 2140  ; Berwick,  3667-  On  the  Board  of  Visitors 
of  the  College  in  which  they  were  educated,  If  Cush,  638; 
Robb,  912.  On  the  Council  of  the  College  in  which  they 
were  educated,  Robb,  912.  In  Parliament,  Robb,  914; 
Scott  Porter,  1432 ; Wall,  3328  ; OFlyn,  3328. 

Suggestion  for  the  representation  of  the  Professors  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  on  the  Senate  of  the  Queen’s  Univer- 
sity, If  Cosh,  638;  Henry,  1091  ; Sir  R.  Kane,  2140; 
Rijall,  2580  ; Berwick,  3665  ; Bensbach,  3865  ; Allman, 
3949  ; Stoney,  4044. 

See  also  Graduates.  Queen's  University  in  Ireland , 45. 
Residence  of  Students. — Residence  of  the  students  rigidly 
enforced  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Andrews,  123.  Advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  system  of  residence,  ib.  132,  133. 
What  amount  of  residence  is  required  to  keep  a Session, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  1701.  Students  do  not  reside  within  the 
College,  Harhness,  2903. 

See  also  Halls  of  Residence.  Non-Residence  of  Students. 
Residences. — Residences  provided  for  the  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  within  the  College,  Berwick , 3514.  No 
residences  provided  for  the  Professors,  ib.  3513. 

Residences,  Deans  of.  See  Deans  of  Residences. 

Resignation  of  Professors. — Observations  on  the  injurious 
effects  caused  by  the  large  number  of  resignations  of  Pro- 
fessors since  the  opening  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Mac- 
Douall,  945;  Leslie,  945;  Reichel,  946;  Henry,  1031-1033 ; 
Allman,  4166;  Doherty,  4166. 

Retiring  Pensions. — No  retiring  pensions  provided  for  such 
of  the  Professors  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  as  may  become 
incapacitated  from  illness  or  otherwise,  MacDouall,  945. 

Returns Return  of  the  Schools  from  which  students  have 

entered  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  If  Cosli,  638.  Re- 
turns of  the  Fees  payable  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Tables, 
pp.  374-5 ; Return  of  the  quantity  of  land  attached  to  each 
College,  &c.,  ib.  377 ; Return  of  the  Income  and  Expendi- 
ture of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  since  then-  opening,  ib.  378- 
381 ; Return  relative  to  the  Visitors  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
leges, ib.  383;  Return  of  the  answering  at  the  East 
India  Company’s  Civil  Service  Examinations  in  1855, 
1856,  and  1857,  ib.  384-3S5. 

Reicards Suggestions  for  the  establishment  of  rewards  for 

diligent  and  regular  attendance  on  the  instraction  of  the 
Deans  of  Residences,  Treanor,  4286;  Adair,  4294. 

Rice , Mr. — A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork ; obtained  an  appointment  in  the  East  India  Medi- 
cal Service,  under  the  system  of  Competitive  Examina- 
tion, O'Connor,  3081,  3082. 

Richardson,  John  H.,  a.b.,  Librarian  of  the  Queen's  College, 

Galway Analysis  of  his  Evidence: — 

Bills  of  books  purchased  for  the  Library  cannot  be  paid 
until  they  are  signed  by  the  Professor  of  the  department, 
for  the  use  of  which  the  books  are  purchased,  and  by  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  the  Vice-President,  4309. 
This  rule  has  caused  much  inconvenience,  ib.  It  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  have  the  bills  signed  by  the  Libra- 
rian, and  countersigned  by  the  President,  or,  in  his  absence, 
by  the  Vice-President,  ib. 

Ridings,  Mr A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 

lege, Galway ; obtained  an  appointment  in  the  East  India 
Medical  Service  under  the  system  of  Competitive  Exami- 
nation, O'Connor,  3081,  3082. 

Ringwood,  Mr.,  late  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Queen' s Col- 
lege, Belfast. — Appointed  head  master  of  Dungannon 
Royal  School,  Henry,  1033. 

Robb,  James  Gardner,  a.b.,  Secretary  to  a Meeting  of  Gra- 
duates of  the  Queen's  University  educatedin  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Belfast, appointing  D.  G.Barhley,  a.m.  ; James  Cuming , 
a.b.jM.d.  ; A.  M.  Porter,  a.b.  ; John  If  Par  land,  a.b.  ; and 
James  G.  Robb,  a.b.  ; a Deputation  to  present  a Memorial 
to  the  Commissioners. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence: — 

The  Graduates  -wish  to  have  a representative  on  the 
Senate,  on  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  College,  and 
on  the  Council  of  the  College,  912.  When  their 
number  shall  be  sufficient,  Graduates  of  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity should  have  a representative  in  Parliament,  914. 
There  are  twenty-eight  Graduates  resident  in  Belfast,  917. 
Some  of  the  privileges  attached  to  the  Master’s  Degree  in 
the  old  Universities  might  be  conferred  on  the  Bachelor’s 
Degree  in  the  Queen’s  University,  919.  There  is  a So- 
ciety in  the  College,  consisting  of  students  and  others, 
which  meets  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers  on  Literary 


and  Scientific  subjects,  923.  This  Society  has  upwards 
of  eighty  members,  929.  Graduates,  as  such,  do  not  meet 
for  any  College  purposes,  920.  Students  who  go  on  to 
Theology  are  principally  those  who  proceed  to  their  De- 
gree, 933.  Giving  Graduates  the  power  to  elect  a repre- 
sentative on  the  Senate,  and  other  Bodies,  would  induce 
students  to  proceed  to  Graduation,  935.  The  Examina- 
tion for  the  Bachelor’s  Degree  is  much  more  severe  than 
the  aggregate  of  Pass  Examinations  in  College,  938.  A 
student  who  has  passed  through  the  College  classes  re- 
spectably, would  be  able  to  take  the  Degree,  if  his  reading 
were  kept  up,  939.  The  course  of  study  in  the  College  is 
not  oppressive  on  a student  who  has  received  a moderately 
fan-  education  before  entry,  941.  The  course  of  study  re- 
quired for  the  A.B.  Degree  should  not  be  reduced,  942. 
The  opinion  prevalent  among  distinguished  Graduates  is, 
that  the  standard  at  present  is  sufficiently  low,  943.  A 
reduction  of  the  course  would  not  affect  the  numbers 
coming  forward  to  take  the  Degree,  944. 

Roman  Catholic  Church — Roman  Catholic  clergymen  pro- 
hibited by  the  Decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles  from  in- 
terfering with  the  administration  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
O'Leary , 3690.  Desirable  to  obtain  the  sanction  and  co- 
operation of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  for  the  Queen’s 
Colleges,  ib.  3685.  There  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  the 
opposition  which  the  Colleges  received  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  B alien , 3 1 22.  The  Roman  Catholic  stu- 
dents attending  the  Colleges  are  exposed  to  inconvenience, 
&c.,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  their  Church  to 
the  Colleges,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2042.  No  Roman  Catholic 
ecclesiastic  would  act  as  Dean  of  Residences,  Henry , 1133. 
Effect  of  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
on  the  members  attending  the  Colleges,  ib.  1035;  O'Leary, 
3685.  This  opposition  now  diminishing,  ib. 

Ronalds,  Dr.,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway.— Opinion  of  Dr.  Ronalds  as  to  the  in- 
jurious effects  arising  from  placing  Chemistry  before  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  the  order  of  studies,  Nesbitt,  3767. 

Rowney,  Thomas  II.,  Ph.d.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Has  been  in  the  College  but  a short  time,  4056.  In- 
struction in  Practical  Chemistry,  in  addition  to  lectures, 
is  of  very  great  service  to  all  the  students,  4057.  A 
knowledge  of  Theoretical  Chemistry  is  valuable,  as  part 
of  a general  education,  4058.  Witness  illustrates  his  lec- 
tures by  experiments  and  diagrams,  4059.  The  students 
do  not  perform  experiments  during  the  lectures ; these  are 
performed  only  by  those  who  attend  the  Laboratory,  4060. 
About  one-third  of  the  students  attending  him  are  students 
in  Arts,  4061 . Not  many  students  in  Arts  attend  Chemi- 
cal lectures  in  the  Third  year,  4062. 

Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers. — A student  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  took  the  first  place  at  one  of  the  Exami- 
nations for  Entrance  into  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engi- 
neers, If  Cosh,  556.  Value  assigned  the  Moral  Sciences 
at  this  Examination,  ib.  557- 

Royal  Schools.  See  Endowed  and  Royal  Schools. 

Ryall,  John,  ll.d.,  Vice-President  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork — Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 

Witness  wishes  to  make  several  statements  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evidence  of  the  President,  2205.  A number 
of  leading  articles  appeared  in  the  local  papers,  comment- 
ing on  the  state  of  the  College,  2206.  It  waS  stated  that  the 
President  was  constantly  absent,  the  local  government  of  the 
College  apathetic,  and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  Pre- 
sident was  required,  ib.  In  reply,  witness  published  a simple 
denial  of  the  College  Government  being  apathetic  in  the 
absence  of  the  President,  ib.  The  President  having  seen 
these  articles  of  the  local  papers,  published  a vindication 
of  his  conduct,  2207.  In  doing  so  he  made  an  allusion  to 
witness,  to  the  effect,  that  while  witness  had  been  travelling, 
he,  the  President,  had  been  attending  to  his  duties,  ib. 
Professor  Boole,  being  a friend  of  witness,  was  annoyed  at 
this  allusion  in  the  President’s  letter,  and  published  an 
answer,  containing  some  expressions  in  praise  of  witness, 

. ib.  Witness  never  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Pro- 
fessor Boole’s  intention  to  write  that  letter,  nor  was  any 
previous  communication  made  to  him  respecting  it,  ib.  In 
answer  to  Professor  Boole,  the  President  published  a second 
letter,  containing  charges  reflecting  on  witness,  and  his  offi- 
cial conduct,  ib.  The  date  of  the  President’s  first  letter  is 
6 th  November,  1856;  that  of  the  second,  18th  November, 
1856,  2209.  Although  witness  would  like  to  confine  his 
remarks  to  the  President’s  evidence,  he  thinks  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  reply  to  the  charges  contained  in  the  letters,  as  the 
papers  containing  them  have  been  given  in  evidence,  2210. 
The  President  charges  witness  with  having  absented 
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himself  from  his  duties  without  obtaining  leave  of  absence, 
Ui.  In  reply  to  this  charge,  witness  says,  that  it  is  only  as 
a Professor  that  he  could  be  required,  under  the  Statutes, 
to  ask  leave  of  absence  from  the  President,  ib.  Every  Pro- 
fessor leaves  the  College  at  the  close  of  the  Session  without 
asking  leave,  ib.  The  President  says,  that  he,  in  witness’s 
absence,  carried  on  the  business  of  the  College  during  the 
recess,  ib.  Witness  cannot  tell  what  business  there  was 
to  be  carried  on,  ib.  The  Registrar,  by  the  Statutes,  takes 
charge  of  the  College  buildings  during  the  recess,  ib. 

The  President  makes  a second  charge  relating  to  a 
meeting  of  Council  summoned  by  witness,  and  a Memorial 
to  the  Queen,  adopted  at  that  meeting,  ib.  Witness  ex- 
plains the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  Meeting 
and  Memorial  as  follows,  2211.  A question  had  arisen  at 
the  College  Council,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  to  appoint  his  own  Demonstrator  or  Assistant, 
ib.  The  Council  assumed  the  right  of  dictating  to  the 
Professor  what  proportion  of  his  fees  he  should  give  to  his 
Demonstrator,  and  passed  a resolution  accordingly,  ib. 
Against  this  decision  of  the  Council,  witness  and  Professor 
Boole  entered  a protest  on  the  Council  books,  and  the 
Professor  of  Anatomv  appealed  to  the  Visitors,  ib.  The 
Visitors  decided  against  the  Council,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  protest  signed  by  Professor  Boole  and  witness, 
ib.  This  decision  established,  in  witness’s  opinion,  the  power 
of  the  Professor  of  Anatomy  to  appoint  his  own  Demon- 
strator, ib.  After  the  decision  of  the  Visitors,  the  Presi- 
dent laid  a case  before  the  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown,  as  to 
the  right  of  a Professor  to  appoint  a Deputy,  ib.  As  the 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  is  not  a Deputy,  but  an  Assist- 
ant, witness  thought  the  question  put  by  the  President  ir- 
relevant, ib.  Witness  was  determined  to  support,  in  his 
place  at  the  Council,  the  decision  of  the  Visitors,  which 
coincided  with  his  own  previous  opinion,  ib.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Session  succeeding  the  decision  of  the  Visitors, 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  was  without  a Demonstrator, 
ib.  Witness  heard  that  the  President  had  written  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  informing  him  that 
the  Professor  of  Anatomy  was  carrying  on  his  instruction 
without  a second  teacher,  ib.  To  entitle  students  to  their 
Degrees  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  their  Certificates 
must  be  signed  by  two  teachers,  ib.  Witness  was  afraid 
that  the  recognition  of  the  Certificates  of  the  Medical 
students  was  endangered,  and  immediately  called  a Council 
together,  ib.  The  Council  met  on  the  21st  October, 

1852,  and  passed  a resolution  calling  upon  the  Professor 
of  Anatomy  to  appoint  an  Assistant  or  Demonstrator,  ib. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  witness  wrote  to  the  Pre- 
sident, informing  him  of  the  nature  of  this  resolution,  ib. 
Received  in  reply  a letter  from  the  President,  character- 
izing this  resolution  of  the  Council  “ as  positively  and  even 
gratuitously  illegal,”  ib.  At  a meeting  of  Council  on  the 
5th  November,  1 852,  a resolution  was  passed,  the  President 
having  previously  vacated  the  chair,  sanctioning  the  ap- 
pointment of  a Demonstrator  by  the  Professor  of  Anatomy, 
ib.  When  witness  mentioned,  in  his  “ Statement  of  Facts’,” 
the  circumstance  of  the  President’s  having  left  the  Chair, 
he  did  not  intend  it  as  a charge  against  the  President,  but 
merely  as  an  account  of  what  passed,  ib.  The  resolution 
of  the  5th  November,  1852,  sanctioning  the  appointment 
of  a Demonstrator,  was  considered  perfectly  legal  by  the 
rest  of  the  Council,  ib.  At  a meeting  of  Council,  held 
December  7th,  1852,  a resolution  was  passed,  ordering  the 
Registrar  to  write  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  ib.  This  letter  was  written  by  the  Regis- 
trar, in  accordance  with  the  form  hitherto  adopted  by 
him,  viz.,  “ I am  directed  by  the  Council  of  this  College,” 
&c.,  ib.  At  a tneeting  of  Council,  held  the  18th  January, 

1853,  aresolution  was  passed  (lirectingthe  Registrar  to  trans- 
mit certain  Returns  to  the  Secretary  of  the'Queen's  Univer- 
sity, ib.  The  Registrar  thereupon  informed  the  Council 
that  he  had  received  verbal  instructions  from  the  President 
not,  in  future,  to  write  any  letter,  or  issue  any  correspond- 
ence, by  direction  of  the  Council,  ib.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  witness  wrote  to  the  President,  informing 
him  of  the  difficulty  he  felt,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Registrar  to  forward,  in  the  usual  form,  the  Return 
ordered  by  the  Council,  ib.  To  this  letter  witness  received  no 
reply,  ib.  At  a meeting  of  Council,  held  the  1st  February, 
1853,  a resolution  was  passed  directing  the  Registrar  to  reply 
to  a communication  from  theCollego  of  Surgeons,  England ; 
witness  declined  to  give  the  Registrar  any  instructions 
relative  to  this  resolution,  ib.  On  the  2nd  February,  1853, 
witness  wrote  to  the  President,  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
his.  relieving  witness  by  his  presence  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  further  action  in  the  matter  in  question,  ib.  A 
correspondence  thereupon  ensued  between  tho  President 
and  witness,  in  tho  course  of  which  witness  again  urged 
the  President  to  resumo  his  functions  at  the  College,  ib. 


The  Council  met  on  the  1 5th  February,  1 853,  when  witness, 
finding  the  business  of  the  College  obstructed,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  lay  the  correspondence  before  the  Council, 
ib.  The  President  has  stated  that  this  correspondence 
was  private  and  confidential,  ib.  Witness  considered  that 
the  President  was  writing  on  weighty  College  matters, 
and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Council 
should  have  the  correspondence  before  them,  ib. 

At  a meeting  of  Council,  held  the  1 8th  February,  a 
letter  from  the  President  was  read,  denying  the  power  of 
the  Vice-President  and  Council  to  carry  on  correspondence 
affecting  the  external  relations  of  the  College,  in  the  Pre- 
sident’s absence,  ib.  In  this  letter  the  President  intimated 
that,  should  any  further  difficulty  occur,  he  would  submit 
the  circumstances  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government, 
ib.  On  the  22nd  February,  1853,  a resolution  was  passed 
declining  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  as 
to  the  powers  of  the  Council,  and  requesting  additional 
explanation  of  other  portions  of  his  letter,  ib.  At  a meet- 
ing on  the  1 st  March,  1 853,  a letter  from  the  President 
was  read  declining  to  give  any  further  information,  ib. 

Witness  then  finding  his  position  one  of  extreme  embar- 
rassment, drew  up  a private  Memorial  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  for  an  inquiry  into,  and  a decision  on  the  questions 
at  issue  between  him  and  the  President,  ib.  Witness  for- 
warded this  private  Memorial  on  the  3rd  March,  1853, 
and,  on  the  same  day,  summoned  a special  meeting  of 
Council  to  consider  the  administrative  position  of  the 
College,  ib.  At  this  special  meeting  a Memorial  to  Her 
Majesty  was  proposed  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council,  ib.  The  aim  both  of  the  Council  and  -witness 
was,  throughout,  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  Visitors, 
while  the  tendency  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  President 
has  been  to  render  it  null  and  void,  ib.  The  efforts  of  the 
President  were  first  directed  to  frustrate  the  intention  of 
the  Council  to  sanction  the  appointment  of  a Demonstrator, 
ib.  Subsequently  the  President  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  appointment  of  a Demonstrator  from  being  communi- 
cated to  the  College  of  Surgeons,  England,  by  instructing 
the  Registrar  to  disobey  the  order  of  Council  to  that  effect, 
ib.  The  Registrar  had,  on  previous  occasions,  uniformly 
obeyed  similar  orders,  and  not  the  slightest  intimation  had 
ever  been  given  that,  in  so  doing,  he  was  acting  irregularly,  i b. 

The  President  states,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  3rd 
March,  1853,  a bye-law  of  the  Council,  requiring  a week’s 
notice  of  motion  for  all  business  other  than  routine,  was 
violated,  2210.  This  bye-law  is  a rule  made  by  the 
Council  for  its  own  convenience;  the  practice  has  been  to 
disregard  it,  its  observance  being  the  exception,  ib.  The 
terms  which  the  President  makes  use  of,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Council  of  the  16th  February,  1S53,  would  compel  witness 
to  consult  him  on  every  occasion  before  directing  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  College,  2220.  ""  , 

The  President  states,  that  witness  did  not  put  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence  between  him  and  the  President  on 
the  minutes,  2226.  All  the  letters  preceding  the  last  were 
put  on  the  minutes  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1853,  ib. 
The  Registrar  told  witness  that  he  had  informed  the 
President  of  their  being  placed  on  the  minutes,  ib.  The 
President’s  last  letter  was  dated  the  16th  February,  1853, 
ib.  When  the  Council  ordered  an  extract  from  the  last 
letter  to  be  inserted  on  the  minutes,  they  had  the  whole 
letter  before  them,  2227-  In  the  last  letter  the  President 
gave  witness  permission  to  read  it  to  the  Council,  2229. 
Witness  does  not  know  the  reason  why  an  extract  only  of 
the  last  letter  was  entered ; if  there  was  a reason  he  has 
forgotten  it,  2231. 

Witness  declares  that  he  had  no  part  in  publishing  the 
Memorial  adopted  by  the  Council  in  the  newspapers,  or  in 
otherwise  circulating  it,  2235.  Denies  the  implied  assertion 
in  the  President’s  letter,  that  he  did  not  do  his  duty  or  co- 
operate with  the  President  in  the  Government  of  the  Col- 
lege, ib.  The  President  has  stated  that  he  consented  to 
cancel  the  evidence  of  witness’s  misconduct  on  certain 
conditions,  ib.  Witness  was  the  last  person  in  the  Council 
who  consented  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Memorial ; only 
consented  on  the  distinct  understanding,  that  another 
document  should  be  substituted  containing  the  legal  points 
contained  in  the  Memorial,  ib.  2246. 

There  were  four  questions  in  the  document  substituted 
for  the  Memorial ; these  questions  were  settled  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  College  Council,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent, 2243.  The  questions  were  addressed  to  the  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  2248.  No  answer  was  received  from 
the  Government  respecting  them,  2249. 

The  President  has  stated  that  witness  constantly  and 
flagrantly  violated  an  understanding  which  witness  entered 
into  Avith  him  to  do  his  duty,  2248.  Witness  never 
entered  into  any  such  understanding,  2246.  Reads  ex- 
tracts from  letters  of  the  President  to  him  during  the  pe- 
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riod  covered  by  this  accusation,  thanking  him  for  his  assist- 
ance and  co-operation,  2249. 

The  President  has  said,  that  witness  opposed  and  pro- 
tested against  a resolution  of  the  Council  giving  him  pro- 
tection in  the  case  of  Professor  Bullen,  2249.  The  Council 
had  repeatedly  asked  Professor  Bullen  to  re-examine  his 
class  of  Surgery,  on  account  of  some  alleged  irregularities 
on  the  part  of  the  students  at  the  annual  Examination,  ib. 
Professor  Bullen  refused  to  obey  the  Council,  ib.  The 
President  refused  to  report  Professor  Bullen’s  disobedience 
to  the  Government  unless  the  Council  called  on  him  to  do 
so,  so  as  to  show  there  was  no  personal  difference  between 
him  and  Professor  Bullen,  ib.  Witness  thought  it  was  the 
statutory  duty  of  the  President  to  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment any  Professor  whom  he  knew  to  have  neglected  his 
duty,  ib.  A resolution  was  passed  of  the  nature  required 
by  the  President,  ib.  Witness  protested  against  that  part 
of  this  resolution  which  showed  that  the  Council  took  the 
initiative  in  calling  into  exercise  the  President’s  powers,  ib. 
Witness  himself  proposed  a resolution  at  the  Council  which 
would  have  effectually  protected  the  President  from  the 
imputation  of  having  acted  from  personal  motives,  ib. 

The  President  charges  witness  with  having  procured  the 
insertion  in  a Cork  paper  of  a statement  copied  from  a 
Dublin  paper,  knowing  it  to  be  incorrect,  2256.  Witness 
denies  that  he  had  act  or  part  in  the  insertion  of  this  state- 
ment, ib.  The  object  of  the  President  in  making  this 
charge  was  to  create  an  impression  that  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  Council  to  take  the  steps  he  did  against  Professor 
Bullen,  2262.  When  witness  read  the  President’s  letter 
of  the  20th  November,  1 856,  containing  the  charges  against 
witness,  he  addressed  a letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ib. 
In  his  letter  he  stated,  that  he  courted  investigation  into 
his  conduct,  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  justify  it  before 
any  tribunal  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  pleased 
to  appoint,  ib. 

For  a considerable  time  there  has  been  an  interruption 
of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  President  and  witness, 
ib.  Witness  is  quite  certain,  and  the  letters  in  evidence 
show,  that  this  interruption  has  in  no  way  interfered  with 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties,  ib.  Witness  has 
always  conducted  himself  towards  the  President,  with  that 
respect  and  deference  which  are  due  to  his  official  posi- 
tion, ib. 

Witness  explains  that  this  interruption  of  friendly  inter- 
course has  not  arisen  through  his  fault,  ib.  In  March, 
1853,  Professor  Bullen  visited  witness  and  told  him,  he 
had  called  to  mediate,  in  a friendly  way,  on  the  disputes 
in  the  College,  ib.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Prolessor 
'Bullen  warned  witness  that  he  was  in  a position  of  great 
danger,  that  the  Government  were  indignant  at  the  tone 
of  the  Council’s  Memorial,  and  it  was  their  intention  to 
make  witness  personally  responsible,  ib.  Professor  Bullen 
further  told  witness,  that  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Pre- 
sidents of  the  Colleges  in  Belfast  and  Galway  had  addressed 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  disputes  in  the  Cork 
College,  ib.  Witness  afterwards  discovered  that  this  state- 
ment was  destitute  of  foundation  in  fact,  ib.  Witness  then 
asked  Professor  Bullen  his  authority  for  the  statement,  and 
he  immediately  named  the  President  as  his  informant,  ib. 
Witness  thereupon  wrote  to  the  President,  on  April  6tli, 
1853,  requesting  to  be  informed  on  what  authority  he  had 
made  the  statement  to  Professor  Bullen,  ib.  Witness,  not 
receiving  any  reply  to  this  letter,  again  wrote  to  the  Pre- 
sident on  the  9th  April,  1853,  ib.  On  the  12th  April, 
1853,  witness  wrote  to  the  President  requesting  to  know 
whether  he  had  received  witness’s  two  letters  of  the  6th 
and  9th  April,  ib.  “Witness  received  a reply  from  the  Pre- 
sident to  his  letter  of  the  12th  April,  stating  that  witness’s 
letters  had  been  received,  but  that  they  did  not  require  any 
notice,  ib.  Witness  then  wrote  to  the  President  expressing 
his  surprise  at  the  tenor  of  his  reply,  ib.  He  added  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  was  compelled  to  hold  him 
accountable  for  the  statement  made  by  Professor  Bullen, 
ib.  Witness  received  a letter  from  Colonel  Larcom,  dated 
May  lltli,  1853,  transmitting  a copy  of  a letter  addressed 
by  the  President  to  the  Lord  -Lieutenant,  ib.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  this  letter,  gave  an  account  of  what  occurred  at 
witness's  interview  with  Professor  Bullen,  and  charged  wit- 
ness with  having  written  insulting  letters  to  him  after  that 
interview,  ib.  By  the  desire  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  wit- 
ness furnished  a statement  in  reply,  ib.  In  this  statement 
he  denied  the  correctness  of  the  President’s  account  of  the 
interview  between  Professor  Bullen  and  witness,  ib.  He 
also  protested  against  the  act  of  the  President,  in  seeking 
immunity  in  his  official  position  from  an  insult  offered  to 
witness  in  his  private  capacity,  ib. 

After  the  correspondence  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
President’s  complaint,  the  intercourse  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  witness  was  rendered  very  unpleasant  for  the  re- 


mainder of  the  Session,  ib.  Witness  at  the  commencement 
of  the  next  Session  was  determined  to  be  on.  more  comfort- 
able terms  with  the  President,  and  to  make  every  conces- 
tion  he  could,  without  the  sacrifice  of  honor,  ib.  Circum- 
tances  came  to  witness’s  knowledge  which  destroyed  all  his 
hopes,  ib.  Witness  explains  these  circumstances,  ib.  Pro- 
fessor Wyville  Thomson,  in  his  Official  Report  to  the 
Council,  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  Session,  stated  that 
a student,  Mr.  Hennessy,  had  not  attended  the  required 
number  of  lectures  in  his  class,  ib.  Professor  Thomson, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  a private  letter  to  witness  respecting 
Mr.  Hennessy’s  case,  ib.  It  is  a rule,  that  a student  failing 
to  attend  the  required  number  of  lectures  on  any  one 
subject,  is  not  entitled  to  a prize  in  any  subject,  ib.  Mr. 
Hennessy  was  prepared  to  prove  to  the  Council  that  he 
had  attended  the  required  number  of  lectures,  ib.  As 
Professor  Thomson  was  absent,  the  Council  resolved  to  go 
upon  the  Official  Report,  and  decided  accordingly,  ib. 
Witness  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  received  a 
private  letter  from  Professor  Thomson  on  the  subject,  ib. 
Against  this  decision  of  the  Council  Mr.  Hennessy  appealed 
to  the  Visitors,  ib.  Witness  was  desired  by  the  President 
to  furnish  the  documents  relating  to  the  transaction,  with 
observations  for  the  information  of  the  Visitors,  ib. 
Witness  replied,  enclosing  to  the  President  the  Official 
Report  of  Professor  Thomson,  and  also  his  private  letter 
to  witness,  ib.  Witness  at  the  same  time  stated,  that  in 
coming  to  their  decision,  the  Council  had  reference  solely 
to  the  Official  Report  of  Professor  Thomson,  ib.  On 
witness’s  return  to  College  he  discovered  that  the  President, 
in  a letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  had  represented,  that 
the  Council  founded  their  decision  on  Professor  Thomson’s 
private  letter  to  witness,  ib.  At'  the  first  meeting  ofCouncil, 
after  the  vacation,  the  President  denied  he  had  over  re- 
ceived the  Official  Report,  witness  asserting  that  he  had 
enclosed  it  to  him,  ib.  After  some  discussion  the  Official 
Report  was  discovered  in  the  President’s  despatch  box,  ib. 

It  is  possible  that  the  President  may  be  able  to  show, 
that  his  misrepresentation  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  arose 
from  a mistake,  ib.  The  President  could  not  have  fallen 
into  any  mistake  in  the  matter,  if  he  had  performed  his 
statutory  duty  of  presiding  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  ib. 

The  Meeting  of  Council  on  the  3rd  March,  1 853,  was 
convened  by  witness’s  authority,  as  Vice-President, 
acting  for  the  President,  2342,  2343.  Was  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  bye-law,  having  himself  been  the  person 
who  proposed  it,  2344.  There  had  been  a Council 
meeting  the  day  but  one  before,  2345.  Had  himself,  on 
the  3rd  March,  1853,  transmitted  a Memorial  to  the  Queen 
against  the  President,  2346.  Witness  had  exercised 
forbearance  for  a long  time  before,  and  thought  the 
Council  ought  to  have  the  first  word,  the  President 
having  twice  threatened  to  report  the  Council  to  the 
Government,  2347.  The  summonses  for  the  meeting  of 
Council,  of  the  3rd  March,  were  issued  the  same  day,  2349. 
Witness  signed  the  resolution  of  Council  adopting  the 
Memorial,  without  special  authority  for  so  doing  from  the 
President,  2353,  2355.  In  so  doing,  he  acted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Statutes,  as  he  was  performing  the  duty  of 
the  President  in  liis  absence,  2356.  Did  not  consider 
that  his  authority  was  delegated  by  the  President,  but 
that  it  was  given  by  the  Statutes  in  his  absence,  2358. 

The  Council  had  power,  as  a Council,  to  entertain  the 
question  considered  at  the  meeting  on  the  3rd  March,  1853, 
2360.  On  reflection,  thinks  the  course  which  the  Council 
took  on  that  occasion  was  the  safest  and  wisest  course,  2362. 

Witness  was  present  at  the  Council  meeting  of  the 
16th  June,  1851,  when  the  evidence  of  the  Dean  of  the 
Science  Faculty  was  entered  on  the  minutes,  2363.  Was 
also  present  at  the  Council  meeting,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  Session,  when  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the 
16th  June,  1851,  were  confirmed,  2367-  Subsequently 
witness  seconded  a resolution  condemning  the  insertion  of 
the  evidence  of  the  Dean  of  the  Science  Faculty,  on  the 
Council’s  Minutes,  2368. 

Witness  examines  in  Greek  at  the  Matriculation  Exami- 
nation, 2408.  Three  or  four  candidates  are  rejected  at  every 
Matriculation  Examination,  2409.  It  is  the  Council  that 
rejects,  on  the  reports  of  the  Examiners,  2410.  A candi- 
date at  the  Matriculation  Examination  may  receive  a 
disqualifying  mark  from  one  Examiner,  and  yet  be  passed 
by  the  Council  on  his  aggregate  marks,  2415.  Since  the 
reduction  of  the  Matriculation  Examination,  has  made  it 
a rule  not  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  any  one  who  has 
been  rejected  in  one  subject,  2414.  Some  few  have  been 
passed  at  the  Matriculation  Examination  who  were  incom- 
petent to  go  on  in  his  department,  2417.  Meets  the  case 
of  these  students  by  dividing  his  junior  class  into  two  de- 
partments, with  the  lower  of  which  he  deals  in  an  element- 
ary way,  ib.  Has  been  obliged  to  receive  students  into 
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Siis  class  who  could  not  decline  a Greek  noun,  or  conju- 
gate a Greek  verb,  2419.  The  overlooking  of  failure  in 
«ne  department,  such  as  Greek,  has  been,  in  a manner, 
forced  upon  the  Council  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  2423.  In  the  Literary  Scholarships,  the  marks  of 
the  candidates  in  the  different  subjects  arc  added  together, 
and  the  prize  given  to  the  highest  aggregate,  ib.  No  dis- 
tinction is  made  as  to  the  value  of  the  subjects,  ib.  In 
.some  cases  the  best  Greek  scholar  has  failed  to  obtain  the 
first  Scholarship,  ib.  Witness’s  experience  has  been,  that  the 
.good  classical  scholar  is  the  best  at  Modern  Languages, 
2430.  The  standard  for  the  A.B.  Pass  Examination  at 
the  Queen's  University  is  high,  considering  the  variety  of 
subjects  ; it  is  not  high  considering  the  extent  of  attain- 
ment required,  2433.  The  study  of  Greek,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  height  of  attainment,  is  advancing  in  the 
College,  2437.  The  student  should  have  time  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  Greek  throughout  his  College  course 
without  interruption,  2439.  Professor  Lewis  and  witness 
established  an  extra  class  for  Third  year  students,  ib. 
The  students  arc  unable  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  the 
extra  class,  their  regular  studies  being  quite  sufficient  to 
occupy  their  time,  2441.  It  is  not  a good  system  to 
compel  students  to  go  through  studies  not  required  at 
their  final  Examination,  when  the  College  Sessions  are  so 
few  as  they  are  at  present,  2444.  It  is  desirable  that  every 
man  should  know  a variety  of  subjects,  2445.  But  the 
system  pursued  at  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  of  requiring  the 
men  to  study  many  subjects  cannot  be  earned  out  in  three 
years,  2446. 

Witness  is  in  favor  of  dividing  the  subjects  studied  in 
the  College  into  groups,  and  allowing  an  option,  2443, 
Would  have  a course  fixed  by  the  College  for  the  First 
year  containing  Greek  and  Latin,  2460,  2472.  After  the 
First  year,  there  might  be  three  special  courses  : Classics, 
Mathematics,  and  a course  in  English  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages, 2459,  2464.  Would  not  admit  into  thcCollege  any 
student  who  would  not  go  through  the  First  year  course  as 
fixed  by  the  College,  2465,  2472.  Witness  was  at  one  time 
head  master  of  a very  large  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Birmingham,  2466.  As  the  merchants  of  Birmingham 
thought  Classics  and  Mathematics  useless,  a class  was 
formed  in  the  school  entirely  devoted  to  English,  the 
Modem  Languages,  and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  ib. 
The  pupils  attending  this  English  class  were  not  allowed 
to  learn  Classics  or  Mathematics,  ib.  The  Classical  and 
Mathematical  pupils,  on  almost  every  occasion,  beat  the 
pupils  attending  this  class  in  their  own  departments,  ib. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges  that  they 
have  either  failed  or  require  an  organic  change,  2475. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties  the  Colleges  have  to  contend 
with  arises  from  the  defective  state  of  preparatory  schools, 
2476.  Even  if  the  preparatory  schools  were  satisfactory, 
the  multiplicity  of  subjects  would  make  the  present  curri- 
culum an  impracticable  one  to  cany  out,  ib.  Greek  and 
Latin  should  not  be  excluded  from  any  course  connected 
with  University  education,  2483.  If  Greek  were  dis- 
pensed with,  the  Queen’s  Colleges  would  lose  their 
character  and  status,  2484.  The  study  of  Greek  conduces 
to  the  development  of  the  faculties,  2487.  Though  some 
subjects  might  be  suppressed  after  the  First  year,  every 
student  should  leave  the  College  with  the  Classical  know- 
ledge which  lie  could  acquire  during  the  First  year,  2490. 

Witness  has  never  been  a member  of  the  University 
Senate,  2579.  The  educational  interests  of  the  College 
would  be  served  by  the  adoption  of  better  means  of  com- 
municating the  views  of  the  Professor  to  the  Senate, 
2580.  The  Professorial  Body  is  not  sufficiently  repre- 
sented on  the  Senate,  ib.  The  Professors  have  no  means  of 
bringing  their  educational  views  before  the  Senate,  except 
through  the  President,  2582.  The  Professors,  as  indivi- 
duals, have  the  power  of  addressing  the  Senate  through 
the  Secretary,  2583.  The  opinion  of  the  College  Council, 
when  consulted  on  the  subject,  was  in  favor  of  retaining 
Greek  in  the  curriculum,  2584. 

Formerly  a student  could  obtain  an  Agricultural  Scholar- 
ship without  the  slightest  intention  of  going  on  in  Agri- 
culture, 2973.  The  Council  last  year  made  a regulation 
that  a Scholar  who  does  not  attend  the  lectures  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  obtains  a Scholarship  shall  forfeit 
it,  ib.  A Scholar  is  entitled  to  a quarter's  pay,  on 
getting  the  Scholarship,  2975.  There  was  some  doubt  as 
to  the  legal  question  whether  persons  obtaining  Scholar- 
ships were  bound  to  prosecute  the  subjects  for  which  they 
were  allocated,  2977.  It  has  been  the  constant  practice 
for  a student  to  abandon  his  studies  in  one  Faculty,  and 
obtains  a Scholarship  in  another,  2978.  There  is  no  Exa- 
mination in  Agricultural  subjects  for  Scholarships  of  the 
First  year,  in  Agriculture,  2979.  The  Examination  for 
First  year  Scholarships  in  Law  is  upon  subjects  connected 


with  Law,  29S0.  This  arose  in  consequence  of  a 
change  which  Was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Law  Pro- 
fessors, immediately  after  the  College  opened,  ib.  Before 
this  change  was  made,  witness  thinks  the  examination  in- 
volved only  subjects  in  Literature  and  Science,  2981. 
The  Senate  in  some  degree  regulates  the  Scholarships, 
because  the  Scholarships  are  founded  on  the  curriculum, 
which  must  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  Senate,  ib. 

Witness  gives  his  own  version  of  the  speech  made  by 
him  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  Professorial  Body  to  the 
President  and  witness,  3332.  Witness,  on  that  occasion, 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  his  brother  Professors 
thought  he  had  performed  his  duty,  and  added,  that  he 
hoped,  by  perseverance  in  the  same  course,  to  continue  to 
deserve  their  good  opinion,  ib. 

Myall,  John,  m,.d. — Documents  delivered  in  by  Professor 
Eyall,  being,  a letter  addressed  by  the  President  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cork  Exa- 
miner, Doc.  p.  354.  Statement  of  Facts  connected  with 
the  Government  and  Administration  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  ib.  350. 

S. 

Salaries.  See  Officers  of  the  Colleges.  Professorships,  2. 

Sanscrit — A knowledge  of  Sanscrit  required  for  appoint- 
ments in  the  East  India  Civil  Service,  Heron , 4275.  Is 
of  use  for  Philological  puiposes,  Crowe,  4314.  Value  as- 
signed Sanscrit  at  the  Examination  for  the  East  India 
Civil  Service,  ib.  3901.  The  students  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  should  be  afforded  some  facility  for  its 
study,  ib.  3900.  In  some  parts  of  India  there  are  four 
distinct  dialects,  which  a person  acquainted  with  Sanscrit 
can  master  with  as  much  ease  as  a Classical  Scholar  ac- 
quires Italian  or  French,  ib.  3904.  A Professorship  or 
Lectureship  in  Sanscrit  should  be  founded  in  each  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  ib.  4314.  One  Scholarship  in  Sanscrit 
should  be  established  in  each  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
Heron,  4275;  Crowe,  4314. 

Scholars — Obliged  to  pass  numerous  Examinations,  Andrews, 
32.  Pay  half  fees  only,  ib.  174. 

See  also  Scholarships. 

Scholarships. 

1.  Junior  Scholarships. 

2.  Senior  Scholarships. 

3.  Establishment  of  High  or  University  Scholarships  Sug- 

gested. 

1.  Junior  Scholarships. 

Number  and  value  of  the  Junior  Scholarships  in 
Arts,  in  Medicine,  in  Law,  in  Civil  Engineering,  in  Agri- 
culture, Doc.  p.  303.  Duties  of  Junior  Scholars,  ib. 
Junior  Scholarships  tenable  for  only  one  year,  Andrews, 
32.  Recommendation  that  Second  year  Arts  Scholarships 
should  be  tenable  for  two  years,  ib.  81.  Opinions  adverse 
to  this  recommendation,  MacDouall,  235 : Meichel,  275 ; 
M1  Cosh,  535;  Sir  R.  Kane,  2002;  Berwick,  3464.  Pro- 
posed diminution  in  the  number  of  Aits  and  Agricultural 
Scholarships,  Harkness , 2901.  Suggestion  for  making  the 
value  of  Junior  Medical  Scholarships  equal  to  that  of  Arts 
Scholarships,  Croker  King,  4210.  Recommendation  that 
the  Scholarships  in  Civil  Engineering  should  be  increased 
in  number  aud  value,  Blood,  4148.  A few  more  Junior 
Scholarships  in  Agriculture  desirable,  Shilling,  4159.  In- 
stitution of  a Scholarship  in  Sanscrit  desirable.  Heron, 
4275;  Crowe,  41 13.  Establishment  of  Scholarships  in  the 
Celtic  languages  recommended,  Connellan,  2607-  Second 
and  Third  year  Medical  Scholarships  should  be  competed 
for  by  students  of  the  three  Colleges,  Fleming,  3153. 
Establishment  of  a Scholarship  in  Chemistry  in  the  Third 
year  of  the  Medical  course  suggested,  Doherty,  4223. 

2.  Senior  Scholarships. 

Seven  Senior  Scholarships  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts, 
Doc.  p.  304.  Two  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  ib.  . One 
in  the  Faculty  of  Law,  ib.  Are  given  for  excellence  in 
special  departments,  Andrews,  81.  Are  tenable  for  one 
year,  and  of  the  value  of  £40,  ib.  183.  The  Examination 
for  Senior  Scholarship  takes  place  after  the  A.B.  Degree 
Examination,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2090.  Senior  Scholarships 
confined  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  Degree  of  A.B., 
ib.  2015.  Senior  Scholars  are  bound  to  assist  the  Pro- 
fessors, Andrews,  1 79.  Cannot  be  compelled  to  proceed 
to  the  Degree  of  A.  M.,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2016.  There  is  little 
or  no  competition  for  Senior  Scholarships,  Andrews,  81 ; 
Rcichel , 275  ; Henry,  1080;  Sir  R.  Kane,  2013  ; Benvick, 
3467.  Suggestion  that  Senior  Scholarships  in  Arts  should 
be  increased  in  number,  and  diminished  in  value,  and  given 
for  general  proficiency  at  the  A.B.  Examination,  Andrews, 
81.  Opinions  that  they  should  continue  to  be  given  for 
excellence  in  special  departments,  M'  Cosh,  545;  Henry , 
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1079;  Berwick , 3470;  Nesbitt , 3857  \ Moffett,  4110; 
Allman , 3945  ; Stoney , 4047-  The  same  individual  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  Senior  Scholarships  in  successive 
years,  O'Leary , 3714;  Bagley,  3843;  Melville,  4089. 
Advantages  from  allowing  the  same  individual  to  take  suc- 
cessive Senior  Scholarships,  Allman,  3945  ; Stoney,  4027. 
Senior  Scholarships  were  founded  in  order  to  attach  dis- 
tinguished students  to  the  College,  and  create  nurseries 
for  the  Professorial  Body,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2008.  Plan  for 
consolidating  the  Senior  Scholarships  of  the  three  Colleges, 
and  awarding  them  in  Dublin  on  candidates  from  all  the 
Colleges,  ib.  2111,  2132.  Proposed  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  Senior  Scholarships  to  two,  Harhness,  2901.  Pro- 
posal of  diminishing  the  number,  and  increasing  the  value 
of  Senior  Scholarships ; and  of  allowing  them  to  be  held 
for  two  or  three  years,  Jack,  2935.  A Senior  Scholarsliip 
in  Agriculture  wanted,  Skilling,  4159.  The  Senior  Scho- 
larships in  Medicine  should  be  competed  for  by  students 
of  the  three  Colleges,  Fleming,  3153.  Proposal  of  at- 
taching a Senior  Scholar  to  the  Medical  School  for  five 
years,  ib.  3155.  Suggestion  that  the  value  of  the  Senior 
Medical  Scholarships  should  be  reduced,  and  three  estab- 
lished instead  of  two,  Doherty,  4223. 

3.  Establishment  of  High  or  University  Scholarships 
Suggested. 

Advantages  that  would  result  from  the  establishment 
of  High  Scholarships,  M'Cosh,  56S-590.  Value  of  these 
Scholarships,  ib.  Duties  that  might  be  assigned  to  their 
holders,  ib. ; Berwick,  3611,  3612;  Melville , 4082; 
Moffett,  4110. 

School  of  Agriculture.  See  Agriculture , School  oj. 

Schoolof  Civil  Engineering.  See  Civil  Engineering,  Schoolof. 

School  of  Law.  See  Law  School. 

School  of  Medicine.  See  Medical  School. 

School  of  Science  and  Literature Suggestion  for  the  estab- 

lishment of  a School  of  Science  and  Literature  in  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Stoney,  3979-4005.  Proposed 
course  in  this  School,  ib. ; Doc.  p.  330. 

School  of  Science  and  Modem  Literature. — Proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a School  of  Science  and  Modern  Litera- 
ture in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Allman,  3936-3940. 
Proposed  course  in  this  School,  Doc.  p.  329. 

Schools. — Return  of  Schools  from  which  students  have  en- 
tered the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  M'Cosh,  638. 

See  also  Endowed  and  Royal  Schools.  Intermediate 
Schools. 

Scotland. — Feeling  in  Scotland  as  to  non-necessity  of  De- 
grees, MacDouall,  265.  Comparison  between  L-eland  and 
Scotland  as  to  facilities  for  intermediate  education,  Dickie, 
414;  M'Cosh,  638.  Parochial  system  of  schools  in  Scot- 
land offers  facilities  to  young  men  to  enter  College, 
MacDouall,  270. 

Scottish  Universities — Have,  to  some  extent,  been  fulfilling 
the  part  of  public  schools,  MacDouall,  264.  Standard  of 
Education  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  much  higher 
than  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  ib.  263.  Small  number 
of  Graduates  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  Andrevis,  44  ; 
MacDouall,  265.  Do  not  possess  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise, Sir  R.  Kane,  2042.  Attempt  made  to  cultivate  a 
corporate  feeling  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  MlCosh,  695. 

See  also  Aberdeen.  Edinburgh  University.  Glasgow 
University. 

Seminaries.  See  County  Academies.  Intermediate  Schools. 
Theological  Seminary. 

Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland.  See  Queen's 
University  in  Ireland. 

Senior  Scholarships.  See  Scholarships,  2. 

Servants  of  the  Colleges — Sum  allocated  annually  for  the 
payment  of  the  Porters  and  Servants  in  each  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  306. 

Session,  The  College. — Lasts  eight  months;  it  begins  in 
October,  and  ends  in  the  middle  of  June,  Berwick,  3360. 
Students  must  attend  for  at  least  two  Terms  to  keep  the 
Session,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1701.  Suggestion  for  shortening 
the  Session,  Scott  Porter,  1432.  Modification  of  the 
Session  proposed,  Harhness,  2903.  The  present  arrange- 
ment, with  regard  to  the  length  of  the  Session,  should 
not  be  altered,  Andrews , 133.  The  Medical  Session  is 
only  of  six  months’  duration,  Fleming,  3163. 

See  also  Attendance  on  Lectures.  Terms.  Summer 
Session. 

Sexton,  Mr. — A student  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork  ; was 
successful  at  the  Competitive  Examination  for  entrance 
jnto  the  Royal  Artillery'  and  Engineers,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1690, 


Shea,  Mr. — A student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork ; was 
successful  at  the  Competitive  Examination  for  entrance 
into  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1690. 

Sinclair,  Thomas,  Esq.,  a Merchant  in  the  Town  of  Bel- 
fast.— Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Witness  lias  a son  who  lias  attended  the  College  three 
Sessions,  and  who  is  at  present  attending  the  fourth,  with 
the  view  of  taking  his  A.M.  Degree,  1611.  His  son  is 
also  engaged  in  his  office,  ib.  One  of  his  nephews  attended 
during  one  Session,  1612.  Has  two  apprentices  who 
passed  through  the  College,  1613.  Has  made  arrange- 
ments to  take  as  apprentices  for  a year  less,  those  who 
have  been  in  the  College  for  two  years,  1615.  Witness 
considers  the  services  of  young  men  for  four  years,  as 
valuable  as  they  would  otherwise  be  for  five,  after  a course 
of  instruction  in  the  College,  1616.  Has  conversed  with 
several  merchants  respecting  his  plan,  and  they  all  ap 
proved  of  it,  1618.  His  arrangement  with  regard  to 
shortening  the  time  of  apprenticeship,  and  his  motive  for 
doing  so,  would  attract  the  attention  of  mercantile  men, 
if  it  were  generally  known,  1 623.  There  are  many  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  College,  useful  to  persons  going  to 
business,  1624. 

The  higher  the  education  a man  receives  is,  the  better 
is  lie  qualified  for  business  pursuits  afterwards,  1625.  A 
Certificate  of  having  successfully  pursued  one  branch  in 
the  College  would  be  useful  to  the  holder  on  entering  a 
merchant's  office,  1631. 

Skilling,  Thomas,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Galway. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

Witness  has  eleven  student  s in  his  class ; the  first  year  he 
had  only  four,  4149.  lias  endeavoured  to  form  a course 
of  instruction,  combining  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Agriculture,  ib.  The  country,  and  even  the  students,  have 
• no  confidence  in  the  Agricultural  Professor  who  is  a mere 
lecturer,  ib.  Soon  alter  witness  came  to  the  College,  he 
obtained  a farm  capable  of  great  improvement,  ib.  The 
students  see  the  general  management  of  this  farm,  and  all 
the  operations  conducted  on  it,  ib.  Witness  gives  more 
attention  to  practice  than  theory,  and  believes  that  he  has 
succeeded  pretty  fairly,  ib.  If  he  had  accommodation  at 
his  home,  he  would  have  had  four  more  students  this 
year  ; their  parents  would  not  send  them  unless  he  took 
them  to  live  with  him,  ib.  There  are  two  great  and  im- 
portant divisions  of  Agriculture,  the  breeding,  &c.,  of 
farm  animals,  and  the  tilling  of  land,  ib.  Endeavours  to 
give  Practical  instruction  in  both,  and  Scientific  instruc- 
tion also  during  the  College  hours,  ib.  The  farm  he  has 
referred  to  is  his  private  property,  4151.  Instructs  his 
students  how  to  keep  farm  accounts,  4i52.  Only  two 
years  are  allowed  to  Iris  subject,  ib.  Has  students  attend- 
ing a Third  year,  in  which  he  teaches  them  to  keep  farm 
accounts,  and  to  value  land,  ib. 

Is  training  some  students  to  be  stewards ; his  students 
leave  a little  too  soon,  4158.  When  witness  was  under 
the  Board  of  Education  he  trained  a number  of  stewards, 
who  all  did  well,  ib.  If  his  class  remained  long  enough 
they  could  see  the  whole  rotation  system  of  cropping ; 
that  they  should  do  so  is  most  desirable,  4159.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  keep  the  students  at  least  three  years  ; and  for 
that  course  a Senior  Scholarship  should  be  established,  ib. 
Would  wish  for  a few  more  J unior  Scholarships  ; he  would 
be  able  to  get  on  very  well  if  he  had  them,  ib. 

He  is  required  to  teach  the  students  in  the  First  year 
in  the  Science  of  Agriculture ; this  cannot  be  done  until 
the  students  know  something  of  Geometry,  Geology, 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History,  ib.  Witness, 
at  the  beginning,  is  bound  to  teach  the  Chemistry  of 
soils  and  manures,  and  the  Chemistry  of  plants,  ib.  ’ He 
should  teach  Practical  Agriculture  the  First  year ; Scien- 
tific Agriculture  the  Second  year ; and  Farm  Accounts 
and  other  matters  the  Third  year,  ib. 

Is  not  altogether  clear,  that  the  Agricultural  students 
should  go  through  so  extensive  a course  of  Science  as  they 
do,  4160.  They  should  know  some  Chemistry,  and  certain 
portions  of  the  other  Sciences  named  in  the  curriculum,  ib. 
The  students  coming  to  him  are  sometimes  very  inferior 
scholars,  and  have  great  difficulty  in  Matriculating,  ib. 
They  generally  break  down  in  Arithmetic ; they  have  a 
smattering  of  Latin  and  Greek,  but  cannot  spell  English 
well,  or  write  a sensible  letter  of  a few  sentences,  4161. 
Would  not  do  away  with  the  Matriculation  Examination; 
a great  deal  will  be  done  when  a proper  system  of  middle 
schools  is  established,  4162.  Some  have  been  rejected  at 
the  Matriculation  Examination  ; they  must  be  very  poor 
scholars  who  cannot  undergo  it,  4164.  Has  had  a few 
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students  from  the  National  Model  School ; they  are  far 
superior  to  the  other  students,  ib.  Has  also  had  students 
from  about  Tuam,  who  wore  exceedingly  well  instructed 
in  a common  English  Education,  ib. 

A number  of  the  farmers  could  afford  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  their  sons  while  attending  his  lectures,  4165. 
The  difficulty  and  expense  of  living  in  Galway  are,  how- 
ever, very  great ; if  there  were  any  place  where  the 
students  could  live  moderately,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
students,  ib. 

The  students  who  come  to  witness’s  class  with  the  ordin- 
ary amount  of  education  find  great  difficulty  in  going 
through  a whole  course  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
or  Natural  History,  ib.  At  the  end  of  the  lectures  on 
these  subjects,  the  students  very  often  cannot  pass  an 
Examination  in  them,  ib. 

To  remedy  this,  there  should  bo  special  lectures  on  these 
subjects  for  the.  Agricultural  students,  ib. 

Practical  instruction  is  the  great  point  in  Agricultural 
training  ; farms  should  be  attached  to  the  different  Col- 
leges, ib.  Such  farms  might  be  made  at  least  to  pay  for 
themselves,  ib.  Witness  managed  a farm  for  the  Board  of 
National  Education  for  nine  years,  and  he  believes  to 
their  perfect  satisfaction,  ib.  The  Agricultural  Professor 
of  the  College  should  have  a farm  of  his  own,  ib.  The 
Agriculturist  who  wishes  to  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments of  the  day,  should  see  the  farming  in  England, 
Scotland,  Belgium,  and  along  the  Rhine,  ib.  Witness  is 
not  able  to  visit  these,  ib.  Has  £150  a-year  ; has  to  pay 
in  rent,  taxes,  and  insurance,  £110,  so  that  he  has  only 
£40  left  for  himself  and  his  family,  ib. 

Smith's,  Erasmus , School,  Galway. — The  Mathematical 
Mastership  in  this  school  held  for  some  years  back  by  a 
student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Allman , 3928. 

Smith,  Rev.  W.,  f.e.s.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Queens  College,  Cork Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

Appointed  Professor  in  the  latter  end  of  1854,  2866. 
Witness’s  lectures  are  attended  by  students  in  Arts,  Medi- 
cine, and  Agriculture,  2867.  There  has  been  a decrease 
this  year  in  the  number  of  students  in  his  class,  2868. 
There  were  not  in  the  College,  when  he  was  appointed, 
sufficient  means  for  illustrating  his  lectures,  2869.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  enabled,  through  the  assistance  of 
the  President,  to  increase  the  resources  at  his  command, 
ib.  A conservatory  that  would  supply  living  plants  during 
that  period  of  the  Botanical  course,  when  they  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained,  would  be  a great  advantage  in 
teaching,  ib.  There  are  no  botanical  gardens  or  other 
places  where  he  could  obtain  such  plants,  2870.  The 
period  devoted  to  the  extensive  course  in  his  department 
is  too  short,  287 1 . Natural  History  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions,  Zoology  and  Botany,  ib.  For  the  proper 
teaching  of  these  two  branches  a considerable  time  should 
be  devoted  to  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology, ib. 

It  would  be  a great  improvement  to  divide  the  present 
course  into  two  distinct  years  of  attendance,  of  two  terms 
each,  ib.  These  years  should  be  so  arranged,  that  the 
second  Term  of  each  Session  should  be  the  first  Term  of 
the  Botanical,  and  the  last  of  the  Zoological  course,  ib. 
In  this  way  he  could  devote  himself  to  a fuller  and  more 
philosophical  treatment  of  the  subjects,  ib. 

Witness  considers  Catechetical  examinations  combined 
with  Prelections  essential  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  his 
duties,  ib  The  shortness  of  the  time  given  to  his  course 
precludes  the  possibility  of  his  adopting  the  Tutorial  mode 
of  instruction  to  any  extent,  ib.  Devotes  a day  occasion- 
ally to  demonstrations  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  as 
seen  through  the  microscope,  ib.  This  brings  him  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  students,  and  enables  him,  in 
some  degree,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  his  lectures,  and  the 
progress  of  the  students,  ib.  Lectures  three  days  in  the 
week,  2872.  Second  year  students  in  Arts  attend  his 
lectures  in  Zoology  and  Botany ; he  has  also  First  year 
students  in  Medicine  and  Agriculture,  2873.  The  Third 
year  students  attend  him  in  Physical  Geography,  2874. 

The  warrant  of  witness’s  appointment  designates  liis 
Chair  as  that  of  Natural  History,  ib.  Witness'found  that 
it  was  expected  that  he  should  deliver  a course  of  lectures 
on  Physical  Geography,  ib.  These  lectures  were  to  be 
delivered  to  students  who  passed  through  his  class  the 
previous  year,  ib.  On  his  arrival  at  the  College,  he  de- 
livered a course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography,  without 
fee  or  reward,  to  students  who  had  been  under  the,  charge 
of  another  Professor,  ib.  llis  course  in  Physical  Geo- 
graphy comprises  two  distinct  portions,  one  in  connexion 
with  the  structure  of  the  earth,  the  other  embracing  the 
distribution  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life,  2875.  The 


former  would  more  properly  belong  to  the  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy,  ib.  It  might  easily  be  arranged 
that  witness  should  embrace  the  portion  of  the  course 
which  belongs  to  him  in  his  lectures  on  Zoology  and 
Botany,  the  remaining  portion  to  be  assigned  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  ib.  It  is  not  compe- 
tent for  the  College  Council  to  make  this  division,  2876. 
Witness  gives  separate  lectures  on  Physical  Geography  on 
separate  days  of  the  week,  2878,  2879. 

During  the  Term  strictly  devoted  to  Natural  History, 
witness  lectures  three  days  in  the  week ; during  the  Term 
allotted  to  Physical  Geography,  five  days  in  the  week, 
2880.  His  text-books  on  Botany  are  Balfour's  Outlines 
of  Botany,  and  Lindley's  School  Botany,  2881.  In 
Zoology,  for  the  Physiological  part,  witness  recommends 
Carpenter’s  Manual,  and  for  classification,  Patterson’s 
Introduction  to  Zoology,  ib. 

Witness  has  not  met  with  any  obstruction  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  from  the  differences  in  the  College, 
2882.  Has  experienced  the  greatest  courtesy  from  the 
Vice-President ; and  the  greatest  kindness,  and  frequently 
very  active  co-operation,  from  his  colleagues,  ib.  Has 
received  from  the  President  the  most  kind,  judicious,  and 
friendly  counsel,  and  prompt  assistance  in  every  way,  ib. 

Societies.  See  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies. 

Solicitors.  See  Attorneys  and  Solicitors. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. — Extract  from  a letter  of  Sir  W.  M. 
Somerville  to  the  President  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork, 
Sir  S.  Kane,  1741. 

South  Infirmary,  Cork.  See  North  Infirmary,  Cork. 

Statement  of  Facts,  &c. — Statement  of  Facts  connected  with 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  drawn  up  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  College,  Sir 
R.  Kane,  1768;  Ryall,  2211,2212.  Copy  of  the  State- 
ment of  Facts,  &c.,  Doc.  p.  350. 

Statutes. — The  Statutes  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  drawn  up 
by  the  Board  of  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents,  Henry, 
948.  Were  submitted  to,  and  approved  of,  by  the  heads 
of  the  different  Churches,  ib.  949.  Copy  of  the  Statutes, 
Doc.  p.  301,  308. 

See  also  Board  of  Colleges. 

Stephen.  Sir  J. — Opinion  of  Sir  J.  Stephen  referred  to, 
Nesbitt,  3761. 

Stevelly,  J ohx,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 

Different  courses  of  lectures  are  given  by  witness  to 
different  classes  of  students  attending  him,  476.  Time 
devoted  by  him  to  lectures,  480.-  Subjects  of  lectures 
delivered  by  him,  ib.  Number  of  students  attending  him 
for  the  last  two  years,  484.  For  Pass  students  in  Natural 
Philosophy  a very  slight  knowledge  of  Mathematics  is 
necessary,  490. 

Witness  was  appointed  Professor  in  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution  in  1823,513.  Was  appointed  to  the 
Queen’s  College  in  1848,  ib. 

Stipends  of  Professors See  Professorships,  2. 

Stoney,  George  John  stone,  a.m.,  m.r.i.a..  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Queens  College,  Galway — 
Analysis  of  his  Evidence: 

The  schemes  of  Professors  Nesbitt  and  Allman  have 
witness's  full  concurrence,  3979.  These  schemes,  though 
concurred  in  by  a number  of  Professors,  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  exact  opinion  of  each  separately,  ib.  Has 
drawn  up  a course  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  and  for  a Di- 
ploma of  Science  and  Literature ; a distinct  course  for  a 
Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature ; and  a course  for  the 
Diploma  of  Science  and  Literature,  and  the  Diploma  of 
Engineering,  ib. 

The  present  course  prescribed  by  the  University  is  ob- 
jectionable ; too  many  subjects  are  comprised  within  the 
period  of  three  Sessions,  aiid  the  subjects  are  ill-arranged, 
3980,  39S1. 

In  the  course  for  the  Diploma  of  Science  and  Litera- 
ture, the  student  should  be  allowed  to  take  any  Language, 
Ancient  or  Modern,  different  from  English,  3981.  This 
would  allow  a student  to  take  Latin  if  he  pleased ; but  it 
should  not  be  made  compulsory,.  3983-4004.  Many  boys 
are  idle  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  become 
diligent  towards  manhood,  ib.  To  meet  the  case  of  such 
boys,  a course  of  education  should  be  established  which 
did  not  require  diligence  at  an  early  age,  ib.  There  are 
many  to  whom  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages  is 
repulsive,  who  would  become  thoroughly  educated  men  if 
Latin  were  excluded,  3985,  8986.  There  is  also  a very  ex- 
tensive prejudice,  in  the  part  of  the  country  where  the 
College  is  situated,  against  the  study  of  Latin,  3986. 
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To  introduce  Latin  into  a course  presupposes  a previous 
knowledge  of  it ; to  introduce  Political  Economy  does 
not,  3988.  Those  who  would  study  Latin  would  derive 
more  advantage  by  its  being  left  optional,  than  by  forcing 
into  the  class  with  them  those  who  study  it  reluctantly, 
3994.  It  is  a great  defect  not  to  make  Latin  part  of  a 
course  of  education  ; but  it  would  be  a hardship  to  deny 
education  to  those  who  had  not  studied  it,  3996.  To 
study  Latin  really  with  advantage  requires  a previous 
study  before  coming  to  College,  ib.  Modern  Languages 
may  be  taken  by  a boy  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  stu- 
died from  that  on  with  advantage ; this  is  seldom  or  never 
the  case  with  the  Ancient  Languages,  ib.  A man  may 
become  well  educated  without  Latin ; a larger  number 
would  become  educated  if  it  were  not  made  obligatory, 
3998.  If  Latin  were  voluntary  the  students  who  took  it 
would  study  it  with  advantage,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
good  education  would  be  given  to  another  large  class, 
4004. 

The  institution  of  a School  of  Science  and  Literature  in 
the  College  is  desirable,  4005.  Though,  at  present, 
courses  could  be  arranged  for  the  students  as  Non-Mati-i- 
culated  students,  and  a Diploma  given  to  them,  no  prizes 
could  be  awarded,  ib.  Witness  contemplates  the  Exami- 
nation for  the  Diploma  in  Science  and  Literature  being 
held  at  the  University,  4007. 

At  present  the  College  Examinations  take  place  at  the 
close  of  the  Session,  4007.  If  the  students  were  exam- 
ined at  the  close  of  the  lectures,  a great  improvement 
would  be  effected  in  the  way  of  testing  the  student’s 
reflective  powers  rather  than  his  memory.  4008. 

Witness  proposes  to  give  the  Diploma  of  Science  and  Li- 
terature at  the  Little-go  Examination  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  year,  4009.  There  should  also  be  an  Examination 
for  the 'same  Diploma  at  the  end  of  the  Second  year  in  the 
Engineering  course,  ib.  Ho  students  who  would  at  pre- 
sent go  forward  to  the  Arts  Degree  would  desert  it  for 
the  School  of  Science  and  Literature,  4010.  In  the  scheme 
of  Professor.  Uesbitt,  Logic,  Mechanics,  and  Astronomy 
are  made  in  the  Second  year  compulsory  on  all  students, 
ib.  These  subjects  are  equivalent  in  burthen  on  the  stu- 
dent to  but  one  course  extending  throughout  the  Session, 
ib.  Those  students  who  are  inexpert  Mathematicians 
might  with  advantage  continue  their  study  of  Mathema- 
tics in  the  Second  year-,  ib.  Some  minds  find  a difficulty 
in  passing  Examinations  in  special  subjects,  ib.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  witness  proposes  that  an  University  Exam- 
ination at  the  end  of  the  Second  year  be  passed  in  Latin, 
Greek,  a Modern  Foreign  Language,  and  Mathematics,  or 
any  three  of  them,  if  credit  for  two  years'  lectures  in  the 
fourth  has  been  obtained,  ib.  The  student  who  has  at- 
tended two  years’  lectures  will  have  received  a better 
education  than  one  who  has  attended  one  year,  and  then 
crammed  for  an  Examination,  ib.  A Diploma  of  Science 
and  Literature  should  be  given  after  the  Second  year, 
when  the  students  have  passed  the  University  Examina- 
tion, 4011.  After  the  Third  year  the  Diploma  of  Engi- 
neering should  be  awarded  at  the  University  Examination, 
the  attendance  on  a practical  Engineer  being  dispensed 
with,  ib.  Students  who  obtain  a Diploma  of  Science  and 
Literature,  either  in  the  distinct  course  of  Science  and 
Literature,  or  in  the  course  of  Science  and  Literature  and 
Engineering,  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes  at 
the  University  Examination,  ib.  Instead  of  getting  a 
medal,  those  students  might  get  an  Honorary  Diploma ; 
they  should  be  entitled  to  compete  for  Senior  Scholar- 
ships, ib.  It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  the  services 
of  a Drawing  Master  should  be  retained  in  connexion 
with  the  Engineering  course,  ib. 

For  the  course  of  A.M.,  two  Terms’  attendance  in  the 
College  is  at  present  required,  ib.  This  is  an  unnecessary 
restriction,  as  the  students  frequently  obtain  such  situations 
as  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  attending,  ib.  One 
distinguished  student  obtained  an  appointment  from  Lord 
Rosse,  shortly  after  his  A.B.  Degree,  and  was  unable  to 
take  his  A.M.  in  consequence  of  this  requirement,  ib.  It 
would  answer  all  practical  pux-poses  to  give  the  student  in 
such  cases  the  option  of  residing  or  not,  4013. 

There  is  a practical  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Col- 
leges founding  a new  course,  4017.  The  College  is  re- 
stricted by  the  Statutes  in  the  distribution  of  prize  money, 
and  if  a new  course  were  established,  there  would  be  no 
prizes  to  award,  ib. 

At  present  a student  may  absent  himself  one  Term 
out  of  the  Session,  4021.  If  a student  absent  himself  the 
First  Term,  he  comes  under  peculiar  disadvantages  to 
study  the  Second  and  Third  Terms,  ib.  The  First  Term 
should,  at  all  events,  be  made  obligatory,  ib.  The  Council 
should  have  power  to  take  into  account  illness,  or  special 
circumstances  preventing  students’  attendance,  4022. 


In  the  Engineering  course  practical  training  under  an 
Engineer  should  be  dispensed  with,  4024.  Dr.  Griffith, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Works,  is  in  favor  of  practical 
instruction  being  given  to  the  student  during  his  Colle- 
giate course,  ib.  If  a student  be  sent  to  practical  work 
during  his  education,  he  will  have  forgotten,  at  this  Ex- 
amination, the  subjects  he  studied  in  his  classes,  ib.  The 
evidence  and  arguments  submitted  to  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Commissioners  by  persons  engaged  in  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  students,  were  unfavorable  to  practical 
instruction  being  given  during  the  College  Course,  4026- 
The  opinions  of  such  men  are  far  more  than  a set-off 
against  the  evidence  of  a person  who  was  never  engaged, 
in  the  same  kind  of  instruction,  ib. 

The  Senior  Scholarships  should  be  retained,  4027.  The 
system  of  allowing  the  same  person  to  take  Senior  Scho- 
larships in  different  departments  lias  been  productive  of 
great  practical  good,  ib.  If  witness  had  the  assistance  of 
a Senior  Scholar,  he  would  infuse  more  of  the  Tutorial 
element  into  his  teaching,  ib.  The  services  of  a Senior 
Scholar  in  his  department  would  be  a great  assistance  to 

The  Professors  should  be  represented  on  the  Senate,  ib. 
A man  of.  great  eminence  may  be  on  the  Senate,  and  fail 
to  perceive  the  small  points  which  determine  success  in 
educational  matters,  ib.  The  px-esent  members  have 
other  laborious  occupations,  and  cannot  give  that  time 
and  attention  which  the  questions  that  come  before  them 
require!,  ib.  From  the  want  of  Professorial  representation, 
regulations  ax-e  issued  by  the  University  which  cannot 
meet  with  appx-oval,  ib.  If  the  Px-ofessors  be  repx-esented 
on  the  Senate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deprive  the  Senate 
of  the  appointment  of  University  Examiners,  ib.  It 
would  be  an  invidious  position  for  a Professor  to  be  in — 
that  of  appointing,  or  cori-obox-ating  the  appointment 
of  an  Examiner,  ib. 

Very  great  advantage  would  result  from  the  whole 
body  of  Professors  being  ex  officio  Examiners  at  the 
University,  ib.  The  same  Examiners  should  examine 
constantly,  without  any  admixture  of  strangers ; this 
would  prevent  the  courses  fluctuating  as  they  do  at  pre- 
sent, 4029.  This  system  would  bring  the  Professors  into 
communication  with  each  other,  and  subject  each  to  the 
control  of  his  coadjutor’s  criticism,  4032.  At  present 
the  position  of  an  Examiner  is  invidious,  and  in  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  partiality  to  his  own  students,  he  may  lean 
against  them  too  much,  ib.  The  mode  in  which  the 
courses  at  the  University  are  an-anged  is  objectionable, 
ib.  The  three  Colleges  are  sent  to  for  their  recommenda- 
tions, and  each  recommends  a course,  ib.  The  three 
courses  sent  up  by  the  Colleges  are  split  up,  and  a por- 
tion of  each  is  incorporated  into  a new  one,  ib.  If  the 
Professors  were  brought  together  at  the  University  Ex- 
aminations, and  made  a united  recommendation,  this 
could  not  occm-,  ib. 

The  meetings  of  Senate  might  be  so  an-anged  as  to  take 
place  in  the  summer  vacation,  and  the  two  i-ecesses  at 
Easter  and  Christmas,  ib.  This  would  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent or  Professors  being  summoned  away  from  their  Col- 
legiate duties,  ib.  The  rule  which  makes  the  Vice-Pre- 
sident a member  of  the  Senate,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  does  not  introduce  virtually  any  Pi-ofessorial 
element ; if  it  did.  the  element  would  not  be  an  adequate 
one,  ib.  The  Professoi-ial  representatives  should  be 
elected  for  a year ; they  should  be  six  instead  of  three, 
the  number  of  scats  at  present  vacant,  ib. 

The  x-epi-esentation  of  the  Graduates  on  the  Senate  is  not 
so  necessary  as  that  of  the  Pi-ofessors,  at  least  in  reference 
to  the  airangements  of  the  courses,  ib.  The  Faculty  of 
Law  should  be  absorbed  into  the  Faculty  of  Arts  under 
the  title  of  the  United  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Law,  4045. 
The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  is  obliged  to  be  absent 
during  a great  part  of  the  Session,  ib.  The  last  year 
witness  was  on  the  Council,  out  of  fifty -nine  Council  meet- 
ings, during  the  Session,  the  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty  was 
able  to  attend  but  five,  ib.  The  number  of  Deans  should 
be  raised  to  five;  the  Deans  should  be  elected  by  the  whole 
body  of  Pi-ofessors,  ib.  If  the  number  of  Deans  were 
raised  to  five,  five  should  be  the  quorum  of  tlie  Council, 
4046. 

Faculty  meetings,  except  when  they  are  united  Faculty 
meetings,  have  been  found  very  inefficient  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  courses,  4047.  Instead  of  Faculty  meet- 
ings at  all  times,  meetings  of  Professors  named  by  the 
Council  should  be  summoned  when  necessary,  4048.  The 
veto  which  the  President  possesses,  of  temporarily  prevent- 
ing the  proceedings  of  Council  being  can-ied  into  effect, 
should  not  be  continued  to  him  while  absent,  ib.  The 
whole  question  of  veto  is  in  great  uncertainty,  and  it  is  of 
great  importance  that  it  should  be  settled,  ib. 
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The  auditing  of  the  Bursar’s  accounts  should,  according 
to  the  Statutes,  be  done  by  Auditors  appointed  by  the 
President;  the  College  expenditure  is  also  to  be  audited 
from  week  to  week  by  the  Council,  4049.  The  auditing 
by  the  Council  has  been  dispensed  with  almost  entirely, 
4050.  The  present  mode  of  disbursing  the  sums  necessary 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  College  is  objectionable,  4052. 
A sum  of  £400  out  of  the  annual  grant  is  allocated  for 
heating,  lighting,  &c.,  over  the  disbursement  of  which  the 
President  exercises  absolute  control,  ib.  The  Council 
should  have  the  absolute  control  over  such  matters,  ib. 

There  is  a fund  allocated  to  Porters  and  Servants,  on 
which  the  College  has  been  drawing  for  the  payment  of 
certain  salaries,  ib.  From  the  want  of  sufficient  funds  the 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  the  Drawing  Master,  and 
Assistants  in  various  departments,  are  brought  under  the 
titles  of  Porters  and  Servants,  ib.  The  Assistants  should 
be  made  permanent  o (Heel's  of  the  College,  and  should 
have  a provision  distinct  from  that  of  the  Porters  and 
Servants,  ib. 

Advantage  would  result  from  the  institution  of  a proper 
system  of  Boarding-houses,  4059.  Such  houses  should 
not  at  all  resemble  alms-houses ; they  could  be  made  self- 
supporting,  ib.  Witness  does  not  contemplate  repaying 
the  original  outlay  on  these  Boarding-houses,  4054.  The 
advantage  to  the  student  from  such  houses  would  be  very 
great ; discipline  could  be  better  maintained  than  if  the 
students  resided  in  lodging-houses,  ib.  Many  parents  ob- 
ject to  send  their  sons  to  lodging-houses,  who  would  send 
them  to  Boarding  houses  under  a regular  code  of  discipline, 
ib.  Boarding-houses,  by  being  placed  near  the  College, 
would  afford  students  the  opportunity  of  using  the  Library 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  they  do  at  present,  ib. 

Stoney , George  Johnstone,  a.m.,  m.r.i.a. — Document  delivered 
in  by  Professor  Stonev,  being,  a Scheme  of  Courses,  Doc. 
/>.  330. 

Students. 

1 . Statistics  of  the  Number  of  Students  in  the  Queen's  Col- 

leges, frc. 

2.  Ranks  in  Society  to  which  the  Students  belong. 

3.  Matriculated  Students. 

4.  Non- Matriculated  Students. 

5.  Suggestions  as  to  Non-Matricidated  Stuilents. 

6.  Subsequent  success  of  some  of  the  Students  educated  in 

the  Queen's  Colleges. 

1.  Statistics  of  the  Number  of  Students  in  the  Queen's 

Colleges,  iCc. 

Tables  showing  the  number,  and  distinguishing  the  de- 
nominations, of  students  enteringand  attendingthe  Queen’s 
Colleges  since  their  opening ; the  number  of  Matriculated 
students  attending  in  the  several  Faculties;  the  number  of 
classes  attended  by  N on -Matriculated  students;  the  num- 
ber of  students  attending  each  class ; the  number  of  Degrees 
and  Diplomas  obtained  from  the  Queen’s  University  in  each 
year  since  its  opening,  8ic.,  Tables,  pp.  364-375*  Total 
number  of  students  who  have  entered  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
since  their  opening,  Henry,  948.  Total  number  of  students 
attending  the  three  Queen’s  Colleges,  ib. 

2.  Ranks  in  Society  to  which  the  Students  belong. 

Students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  chiefly  from 

the  middle  classes ; some  are  from  the  higher  classes, 
Andrews,  4.  Students  attending  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  from  the  middle  classes,  Sir  R.  Kane,  2052.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  are  generally  from 
the  middle  classes;  there  arc  some  from  the  higher  classes, 
Berwick,  3356. 

3.  Matriculated  Students. 

Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the  duties  of  Matriculated 
students,  Doc.  p.  304.  Matriculated  students  are  sub- 
mitted to  an  Examination  at  entrance,  and  are  bound  to 
pass  through  a certain  curriculum  of  education,  Sir  R. 
Kane,  1667. 

4.  Non-Matnculated  Students. 

Provisions  in  the  Statutes  as  to  the  duties  of  Non-Matri- 
culated  students,  Doc.  p.  304.  N on  -Matriculated  students 
are  not  submitted  to  any  Examination,  Andrews,  15.  Are 
simply  students  who  wish  to  attend  the  lectures  of  particular 
Professors,  butare  not  otherwise  connected  with  the  College, 
or  with  the  University  system  of  education,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1667.  Are  subject  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Col- 
lege, ib.  Are  entitled  to  a Certificate  of  attendance  on 
the  lectures  of  any  Professor,  ib.  1668;  Berwick,  3343. 
Have  the  privilege  of  reading  in  the  College  Library,  on 
payment  of  a certain  lee,  ib.  3342.  Are  not  eligible  to 
Scholarships,  nor  to  any  College  Honors,  nor  are  they 
allowed  to  compete  for  any  College  prizes,  Andrews,  16.  It 
is  the  general  practice  of  the  Professors  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Belfast,  to  give  prizes  among  the  Non-Matricu- 


latcd  students ; tliis  is,  however,  a matter  of  private 
arrangement,  ib.  20. 

5.  Suggestions  as  to  Non-Matriculated  Students. 

X on  -Matriculated  students  should  be  placed  on  a more 
satisfactory  footing  as  to  equality  with  the  Matriculated 
students  than  at  present,  Carlile,  1365.  They  should  be 
allowed  to  undergo  an  examination  with  the  Matriculated 
students,  and  should  be  awarded  equivalent  Honors  and 
prizes,  ib.  At  present  they  feel  their  condition  to  be  one 
of  depreciation,  ib.  Some  arrangements  should  be  made 
by  which  there  would  be  Competitive  Examinations 
among  the  Non-Matriculated  students  themselves,  Henry, 
1253. 

6.  Subsequent  Success  of  some  of  the  Students  edu- 

cated in  the  Queen's  Colleges. 

Names  of  students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  since  leaving  College, 
M'  Cosh,  556;  Mohjneux,  1549.  Students  of  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane , 1685-1690  ; O'Connor,  3081 ; 
Bullen,  3123.  Students  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway, 
Oroher  King,  4197.  Almost  all  the  young  men  educated 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  have  turned  out  well, 
Bullen,  3125.  AVhenever  students  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Galway,  have  obtained  situations,  the  intelligence 
received  of  them  is  most  satisfactory,  Berwick,  3355. 

See  also  Deans  of  Residences.  Discipline.  Expenses 
of  Students.  Poor  Students.  Religion  of  Students.  Re- 
ligious Instruction. 

Summer  Session. — Suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Summer  Session,  of  three  months’  duration,  in  the  Medical 
School,  Fleming,  3162.  Opinions  adverse  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Summer  Session,  Blythe,  3173  ; Doc.  p.  342. 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of,  Edinburgh. — Receive  candidates 
for  their  Diploma  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges  without 
any  additional  attendance  on  lectures  in  Edinburgh, 
Corbett,  3116.  A course  in  the  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine required  by  this  College  for  its  Diploma,  Murney,  1 5 37. 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of,  Ireland. — Require  students  of 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  to  reside  in  Dublin  for  two  years 
previous  to  obtaining  the  Diploma  in  Surgery,  Corbett, 
3116.  Are  jealous  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges ; have  endea- 
voured to  restrict  the  recognition  of  then-  lectures,  Croker 
King , 4207.  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the 
Queen’s  University,  subjected  to  an  Examination  in  Sur- 
gery fully  equal  to  that  of  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland,  ib.  4208.  The  Queen’s  University  deals  liberally 
with  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Corbett,  3 1 1*6. 

Surgeons,  Royal  College  of,  London. — Majority  of  the  Me- 
dical students  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  obtain 
their  Diploma  from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London, 
Carlile,  1293.  The  course  for  the  Diploma  conferred  by 
this  Body  may  be  accomplished  in  three  years,  ib.  Com- 
parison between  the  course  required  by  this  Body  and 
that  required  by  the  Queen’s  University,  ib.  Receive 
candidates  for  their  Diplomas  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges 
without  any  additional  attendance  on  lectures  in  London, 
Corbett,  31*16. 

Surgery,  Diploma  of — This  Degree  is  not  conferred  by  the 
Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  Carlile,  1305.  The  power 
of  doing  so,  doubtful  under  the  Charter  of  the  Queen’s 
University,  ib.  1310.  Opinions  in  favor  of  this  Degree 
being  conferred  by  the  Queen’s  University,  Corbett , 
3059;  O'Connor,  3094;  Bullen,  3118;  Croker  King, 
4208 ; Doherty,  4223.  Memoranda  on  the  question  of  a 
Surgical  Diploma,  Doc.  p.  337. 

Surgery,  Practice  of,  Professorship  of  the.  See  Practice  of 
Surgery,  Professorship  of  the. 

Synod  ofThurles. — Effect  of  the  denunciation  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles  on  persons  likely  to 
attend,  Henry,  1035;  O'Leary,  36S5.  The  Decree  of 
the  Synod,  prohibiting  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  from 
interfering  with  the  administration  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
carried  by  a small  majority,  O'Leary,  3690. 

T. 

Tables. — Table  of  the  salaries  of  the  Professors  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  MacDouall,  945.  Table  showing  the 
average  of  the  fees  received  by  the  Professors  ot  the 
Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  during  the  last  five  years,  ib. 
946.  Table  showing  the  amount  of  fees  received  by  the 
Professors  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  1849,  to  the  end  of  the 
Session,  1856-57,  Doc.  p.  345.  Tables  showing  the 
numbers  of  students  attending  the  Queen’s  Colleges  since 
their  opening,  and  obtaining  Degrees  and  Diplomas  from 
the  Queen’s  University  in  Ireland,  Tables,  pp.  364-375. 
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Tait,  Peter  Guthrie,  m.a.,  f.c.p.s.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  Queeiis  College , Belfast. — Analysis  of  his 
Evidence : 

Students  at  entrance  into  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
are  generally  17011  prepared  in  the  first  two  books  of 
Euchd,  378.  The  average  standard  of  preparation  is 
very  much  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  380.  The  Matricu- 
lation Examination  is  conducted  partly  by  papers,  and 
partly  by  oral  examination,  381.  Witness  has  not  found 
it  necessary  to  reject  a large  number  at  entrance,  384. 
Has  four  N on -Matriculated  students  of  the  First,  and 
three  of  the  Second  year  attending  his  classes,  387.  All 
students  in  Arts  are  obliged  to  attend  Mathematics  the 
First  year,  393.  An  option  between  Mathematics  and 
Classics  is  given  to  Second  year  students,  ib.  An  exten- 
sive course  of  Mathematical  reading  is  required  for  Third 
year  Science  Scholarships,  399.  Gives  this  in  detail,  ib. 
The  number  of  examinations  the  student  has  to  pass  is 
far  too  great,  407.  The  Examinations  themselves  are 
exceedingly  strict,  ib.  The  reduction  of  their  number  by 
two,  as  suggested  by  the  Vice-President,  would  be  a great 
ease  to  the  student,  ib. 

Teaching.  See  Professorships,  3. 

Terms. — Three  Terms  constitute  a Session,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1675.  Durations  of  the  Terms,  ib.  1676.  What  amount 
of  attendance  on  lectures  is  required  to  keep  a Term  in 
the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Henry,  1119.  In  the 
Queen’s  College,  Cork,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1693,  1711.  In  the 
Queen’s  College,  Galway,  Berwich,  3382.  Attendance 
on  lectures  for  two  full  Terms  required  to  keep  a Session, 
Sir  R.  Kane,  1701.  In  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  at- 
tendance during  the  Second  and  Third  Terms  are  sufficient 
to  keep  the  Session,  ib.  2 1 24.  In  the  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  the  two  Terms  must  be  the  First  and  Second,  ib. 
In  the  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  it  is  optional  with  the 
student  what  two  Terms  he  may  take  to  keep  his  Session, 
Berviick,  3359.  Suggestion  that  the  First  Term  should 
be  obligatory  on  students  in  Arts,  Stoney,  4021.  On 
students  in  the  Engineering  School,  Blood,  4148.  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork, 
regulating  attendance  on  lectures,  &c.,  Doc.  p.  344. 
Suggestions  for  the  re-distribution  of  the  College  Terms, 
Scott  Porter,  1 432  ; Harkness,  2903. 

See  also  Attendance  on  Lectures.  Session,  The  College. 

Theological  Seminary — Anxiety  of  the  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  for  the  establishment  of  a Theological  Seminary 
in  Belfast,  to  enable  students  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  to  prepare  for  Holy  Orders, 
Reichel,  1439. 

Theology. — There  are  no  means  for  enabling  students  of  the 
Established  Church  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  Theology  requisite  for  entering 
Holy  Orders,  Reichel,  1439.  The  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor  was  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  a Theological 
Seminary  to  remedy  this  want,  ib.  Proposal  of  Professor 
Reichel  to  deliver  a course  of  Theological  lectures,  for  the 
benefit  of  students  and  others  desirous  of  preparing  for 
Holy  Orders,  ib. ; Scott  Porter,  1437-  This  proposal 
objected  to  by  the  Association  of  the  Non-Subscribing 
Presbyterians  in  Ireland,  Scott  Porter , 1437.  Remon- 
strance addressed  to  the  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Belfast,  relative  to  this  proposal,  ib. 

Thompson,  Dr.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork. — Circumstances  connected  with  a 
class  Report  of  this  Professor,  Ryall,  2262. 

Thurles,  Synod  of.  See  Synod  of  Thurles. 

Town  Hospital,  Galway. — Forty  beds  in  this  Hospital, 
Croher  King,  4170.  The  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Medicine  in  the  Queen’s  College  is  Physician  to  this 
Hospital,  ib. 

Treanor,  Rev.  J ohn,  Dean  of  Residences  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  in  the  Queen's  College, 
Galway. — Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

The  attendance  of  the  students  under  witness’s  care  and 
supervision,  both  on  public  worship,  and  on  the  religious 
instruction  given  by  him  on  each  Saturday,  is  not  so  satis- 
factory as  he  could  wish,  4286.  This  irregularity  arises, 
in  a great  measure,  from  certain  deficiencies,  which  witness 
goes  on  to  detail,  ib.  No  premiums  are  given  to  the  stu- 
dents, nor  any  encouragement  held  out  for  diligent  and 
regular  attendance  on  the  Dean’s  lectures,  ib.  The  ana- 
logy of  other  Universities  suggests  the  desirableness  of 
establishing  special  prizes  in  this  department,  ib.  Some- 
thing corresponding  to  the  Catechetical  Premiums  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  should  be  established,  4288. 
No  student  should  be  allowed  his  Session  without  a certi- 


ficate from  his  Dean  of  Residences  for  regular  attendance 
on  public  worship,  and  on  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
Dean,  4289.  The  Deans  of  Residences  should  have  a seat 
on  the  College  Council  when  religious  matters  come  before 
the  Dean,  ib.  The  Deans  of  Residences  should  have  a 
power,  similar  to  that  of  the  Professors,  to  order  books  of 
a religious  nature,  ib. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  towards  the  Deans  of 
Residences  seems  neither  just  nor  judicious,  ib.  In  this 
assertion  witness  is  borne  out  by  the  statements  and  tes- 
timonies of  the  authorities  of  the  several  Churches  to 
which  the  Deans  belong,  contained  in  a Memorial  for- 
warded by  the  Deans  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  ib.  Arduous 
and  responsible  duties  are  imposed  on  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences, and  yet  no  pecuniary  compensation  is  provided,  ib. 
This  is  scarcely  reasonable  ; and  it  has  also  the  tendency 
to  depreciate  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  their  office,  ib. 
It  is  admitted  by  all  in  authority  that  the  Deans  of  Resi- 
dences, whose  office  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges  should  not  be  overlooked,  nor  passed  over 
without  any  remuneration,  ib.  An  adequate  endowment 
for  the  Deans  of  Residences  would  not  only  do  justice  to  the 
Deans,  but  would  also  give  assurance  to  parents  and  the 
public  that  the  Government  was  anxious  to  preserve  the 
faith  and  morals  of  the  students,  ib. 

Manifold  advantages  would  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a Common  Hall  of  Residence  for  students  in  con- 
nexion with  the  College,  ib.  Such  an  establishment  would 
add  very  much  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the  students, 
economize  their  expenditure,  tend  to  promote  regularity, 
and  facilitate  the  supervision  of  the  Deans  of  Residences, 
ib.  Witness  acknowledges  the  attention  and  co-operation 
always  rendered  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  by 
the  President  and  the  other  College  authorities,  ib.  The 
Statutes  empower  the  College  Council  to  expel  students 
for  certain  offences,  or  to  impose  a lighter  punishment,  if 
they  think  it  advisable,  4290.  One  of  these  offences  is 
habitual  neglect  of  attendance  on  the  church  or  chapel 
approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  students, 
ib.  When  such  matters  come  before  the  College  Council, 
the  Deans  of  Residences  should  have  seats  on  the  Council, 
ib.  Though  no  distinction  is  made  in  the  Statutes,  as  to 
the  age  of  the  student,  it  is  a rule  of  the  College  that 
those  who  are  of  age  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  Deans 
of  Residences,  ib.  When  a student  comes  to  the  College, 
he  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Dean  of  Residence, 
so  far  as  attendance  on  Divine  Worship  is  concerned,  ib. 
There  are  no  arrangements  to  report  the  attendance  or 
non-attendance  of  the  students  on  public  worship,  ib. 
There  should  be  an  officer  to  see  that  the  students  were 
at  church  ; students  should  be  furnished  with  tickets, 
which  they  should  give  up  at  the  door  of  the  church, 
4291.  Witness  suggests  that  the  College  porter  should  be 
.allowed  something  additional  for  seeing  that  the  students 
regularly  attended  church  on  Sundays,  4292. 

Treanor,  Rev.  John. — Document  delivered  in  byMr.Treanor, 
being,  a Memorial,  &c.,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  the 
Deans  of  Residences  in  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  for  Salaries 
from  the  State,  Doc.  p.  343. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin.  See  Dublin  University. 

Triposes — The  establishment  of  Triposes  at  the  Examinations 
for  the  Degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.  proposed  by  Professor 
Reichel,  Doc.  p.  323,  324. 

Tuam,  The  Right  Honorable  and  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Baron  Plunket,  Lord  Bishop  of,  a Visitor  of  the  Queen's 
College,  Galway Analysis  of  his  Evidence  : 

It  was  intended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  the  Deans  of 
Residences  should  receive  remuneration  for  their  services, 
and  a large  salary  was  at  first  proposed  for  them,  4279. 
They  are  the  only  officers  of  the  College  who  are  not  paid, 
ib.  The  duties  assigned  to  the  Deans  of  Residences  have 
been  fully  and  conscientiously  discharged  since  their  ap- 
pointment, ib.  Witness  represented  to  Lord  Clarendon 
the  hardship  of  these  officers  being  called  upon  to  discharge 
their  very  onerous  duties  without  any  remuneration,  ib. 
Lord  Clarendon  told  witness  that  he  would  speak  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject,  ib.  Baron 
Greene,  one  of  the  Visitors  of  the  College,  told  witness  that 
at  the  last  Visitation  held  in  the  College,  a recommenda- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  Government  that  the  Deans  of 
Residences  should  receive  some  remunei'ation,  ib.  Thinks 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  Deans  of  Residences  that  the  Com- 
missioners should  take  their  case  into  consideration,  and 
represent  tlieir  claims  to  the  Government,  ib.  The  salary 
at  first  proposed  for  the  Deans  of  Residences,  witness 
believes,  was  upwards  of  £200  a-year,  4282.  The  remu- 
neration given  to  the  Deans  of  Residences  should  be  com- 
mensurate to  their  services,  4283.  Is  of  opinion  that 
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there  ought  to  be  Deans  of  Residences  for  every  religious 
denomination,  4285. 

Tutorial  Instruction.  See  Professorships , 3. 

Tutorial  Superintendence  of  Students — In  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  every  student,  oil  entering,  is  committed  to  the 
care  and  personal  superintendence  of  a Fellow,  Sir  R. 
Kane , 1711.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Cork,  ih.  1712.  A step  has  been  lately  taken  by 
the  Council  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  towards  the 
introduction  of  a Tutorial  system,  ih.  1882.  Not  much 
can  be  done  in  this  way  until  the  College  be  rendered 
Residentiary,  ih.  Observations  on  the  advantages  that 
would  result  from  the  introduction  of  such  a system,  Lewis, 
2531-2540,  2569-2573.  Report  of  a Committee  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  on  Discipline, 
Doc.  p.  318. 

Tyrone  County. — A knowledge  of  the  Irish  Language  neces- 
sary for  communication  between  the  different  classes  in  the 
wild  districts  of  Tyrone,  O' Donovan,  366. 

U. 

Ulster. — Great  decrease  in  the  number  of  Classical  Schools 
in  Ulster,  AT  Cosh,  638;  Coolie,  855.  Middle  class  in 
Ulster  characterized  by  a love  of  learning,  AT  Cosh,  638. 

Undergraduate  Course.  See  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Degree  of. 

. Undergraduates.  See  Students. 

Union  Hospital,  Belfast. — Two  hundred  and  fifty  patientsi 
on  the  average,  are  continually  under  treatment  in  the 
Union  Hospital,  AP Gee,  1448.  The  students  of  the 
Queen’s  College  have  permission  of  access  to  the  Hospital, 
but  not  a legal  right,  Carlile,  1317-  It  is  not  com- 
petent for  any  of  the  Medical  Professors  of  the  Queen's 
College  to  give  Clinical  lectures  in  it,  Ferguson,  1395. 
A Bill  was  introduced  last  year  by  the  Government  to 
open  the  Workhouse  Hospitals  to  the  students  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  which  was  withdrawn,  AT  Gee,  1443. 
A certain  number  of  the  Professors  should  be  associated 
with  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Hospital,  and  should,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  deliver  a course  of  Clinical  instruc- 
tion, Gordon,  1485.  Clinical  instruction  at  present 
given  by  the  Physician  to  the  Hospital ; there  is  an 
average  attendance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  students,  AT  Gee, 
1443. 

Union  Hospital,  Cork. — There  is  no  connexion  between  the 
Medical  Professors  of  the  Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  the 
Workhouse  Hospital,  nor  any  facility  for  the  students  to 
attend  it,  Corbett,  3069.  Desirable  that  the  students 
should  attend  it,  ih. 

Union  Hospital,  Galway. — Two  hundred  beds  in  this  Hospi- 
tal ; at  present  one  hundred  and  thirty  are  occupied, 
Croher  King,  4172,  4180.  The  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Surgery  in  the  Queen’s  College  is  Surgeon  to  the 
Union  Hospital,  ib.  4172.  The  students  of  i lie  Queen’s 
College  attend  this  College  daily,  ib.  Permission  to  make 
use  of  the  Union  Hospital  for  the  instruction  of  the  stu- 
dents should  be  secured  to  the  College  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, Browne,  4121. 

United  States  of  America — Observations  on  the  large  num- 
ber of  Intermediate  Schools  in  some  of  the  United  States, 
AT  Cosh,  638. 

University  College,  London A comparison,  as  to  the  num- 

ber of  Arts  students,  between  the  Queen’s  Colleges  and 
University  College,  during  its  first  seven  years,  is  in  favor 
of  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  Andrews,  123.  Observations  on 
this  Institution,  ib.  124. 

University  Scholarships.  See  Scholarships,  3. 

V. 

Vacancies.  See  Resignation  of  Professors. 

Vacations — Duration  of  the  Vacations,  Har.lmess,  2903.  The 
Summer  Vacation  not  longer  than  the  Professors  require 
after  the  fatigues  of  the  Session,  Sir  R.  Kane , 2178.  Mo- 
difications of  the  Vacations  suggested,  Scott  Porter,  1432; 
Harhness,  2903. 

Value  of  Professorships.  See  Professorships,  2. 

Vaughan,  Professor — Opinion  of  Professor  Vaughan,  as  to 
the  amount  of  salary  that  should  be  secured  to  Professors, 
referred  to,  Doherty,  4166. 

Vericouu,  Raymond  de,  d.  es.  l.,  Professor  of  Afodern  Lan- 
guages in  the  Queen's  College,  Cork Analysis  of  his 

Evidence : 

The  First  year  students  have  so  many  subjects  to  study, 
that  witness  cannot  get  enough  of  their  time  for  his  class, 
2585.  The  Arts  students  are  not  required  to  attend  his 
class  after  the  first  year,  ib.  The  students  in  Arts  and  in  Me- 


dicine generally  attend  the  French  class;  a few  learn  Ger- 
man or  Italian,  2586.  Students  are  now  much  better  pre- 
pared at  entrance  than  they  were  for  the  two  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  College ; they  generally  know  enough 
French  to  enter  on  a high  course  of  study,  2587.  Witness 
has  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  students  this  year  in  French, 
2589.  Few  attend  his  class  for  a longer  time  than  the 
University  course  requires,  2590.  Very  few  Non-Matri- 
culated  students  attend  his  class ; the  distance  of  the  Col- 
lege from  Cork  is  a great  obstruction  to  their  attendance, 
3591.  Few  students  come  to  him  who  are  not  able  to 
read  French,  2593.  The  majority  of  his  class  are  exceed- 
ingly  well  prepared  to  follow  out  a medium  course  of  in- 
struction, 2595.  French  compositions  form  a part  of  the 
Sessional  Examination,  2596.  Witness  has  had  a fair 
class  in  German  for  the  last  two  or  three  Sessions,  2597. 
His  class  is  impeded  by  the  number  of  subjects  the  stu- 
dents have  to  attend  in  the  First  year,  2599.  Students 
enter  the  College  somewhat  younger  than  in  other  Uni- 
versities, ib.  The  average  age  at  entrance  is  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  2601.  Witness  is  at  present  lecturing 
for  Professor  Darley,  who  is  ill,  in  History  and  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  2603.  Has  not  been  in  any  way  obstructed 
in  his  duties  by  the  differences  which  have  occurred  in  the 
College,  2605. 

Veto. — Veto  possessed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
leges on  the  resolutions  of  Council,  Henry,  1061 ; Sir  R. 
Kane,  1839;  Berwick,  3422.  This  veto  gives  the  Presi- 
dent a dangerous  power,  Henry,  1061.  It  is  a veiy  invi- 
dious power  for  the  President  to  possess,  and  is  regarded 
as  such  by  many  of  the  Professors,  Bervjick,  3422.  ° Opi- 
nions that  this  power  should  be  abolished,  or  modified, 
Henry,  1061  ; Berwick , 3422. 

Veto  possessed  by  each  Examiner  in  the  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity on  the  Degree  of  the  Candidate,  Nesbitt,  3749. 
This  veto  exercised  with  reluctance,  ib.  3754.  Opinions 
as  to  the  modification  of  this  power  of  veto,  Corbett, 
3029-3033;  O'Connor,  3080;  Nesbitt,  3752. 

Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Education  in  France. — The 
condition  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  considered  very 
satisfactory  by  the  Vice-President  of  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation in  France,  Andrews , 123. 

Vice-Presidents  of  the  Queen's  Colleges — Provisions  in  the 
Statutes  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  each  College,  Doc.  p.  302.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dents are  also  Professors,  Andrews,  3;  Ryall,  2408; 
O'Leary,  3683.  Vice-Presidents  required  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  University  Senate  in  the  absence  of  the 
Presidents,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1728.  Cannot  be  appointed 
Examiners  in  the  Queen’s  University,  Ryall,  2429.  Resi- 
dences within  the  College  are  provided  for  the  Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Henry,  1045.  The  Statutes  provide  that  the 
Vice-President  shall  exercise  the  powers  of  the  President 
in  his  absence.  Sir  R.  Kane,  1731. 

Visitation — Provisions  in  the  Statutes  relative  to  the  Visi- 
tation of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  Doc.  p.  305.  Any  Pro- 
fessor, Officer,  or  Student,  who  considers  himself  aggrieved 
by  any  act  of  the  President  or  College  Council,  "has  the 
power  of  praying  for  an  extraordinary  Visitation,  , Sir  R. 
Kane,  1794. 

Visitors  of  the  Colleges — Suggestion  that  the  Graduates 
should  have  the  power  of  electiug  a member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  College  in  which  they  were  educated, 
AllCosh,  638  ; Robb.  914.  Return  of  the  names  of  the 
first-appointed  and  of  the  existing  Visitors  of  the  Queen’s 
Colleges.  Tables,  p.  383. 

See  also  Visitation. 

Viva  voce. — Very  little  viva  voce  questioning  at  the  exami- 
nations in  the  Queen’s  University,  Reichel,  276.  Written 
papers  afford  the  Examiners  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
merit  more  fully  and  satisfactorily  than  vivd  voce  questions, 
Henry,  1109. 

Vote  of  Thanks — From  the  Council  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Belfast,  to  the  President  of  the  College,  Henry,  1048. 

W. 

Walt,,  Thomas,  a.b.,  a Afember  of  a Deputation  from  the 
Graduates  of  the  Queen's  University  educated  in  the  Queen's 

College,  Cork Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

At  a meeting  of  the  Graduates  resolutions  to  the  pur- 
port following  were  unanimously  adopted,  3309.  The 
standard  of  Examination  required  for  Degrees  in  the 
Queen’s  University  should  not  be  lowered,  ib.  The  pre- 
sent mode  of  conducting  the  University  Examinations  is 
open  to  objections,  ib.  Each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
should  be  represented  on  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
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versify  by  a Graduate  who  has  studied  at  the  College,  ib. 
Graduates  pursuing  their  studies  in  any  one  of  the  Queen  s 
Colleges  should  be  at  liberty  to  borrow  books  from  the 
College  Library  without  lodging  a deposit,  ib.  Graduates 

. should  have  free  access  to  the  Museum  and  Laboratories 
of  their. Colleges,  ib.  The  Secretary  to  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, and  College  officers  should  be  selected  from  among 
the  Graduates,  ib.  Graduates  in  Arts,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Degree  of  M.D.  in  the  Queens  University, 
should  not  be  examined  in  those  subjects  in  which  they 
have  been  before  examined  for  the  Degree  of  A.B.,  or 
A.M.,  ib.  It  is  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  Queen's 
Colleges  to  establish  residences  for  students  within  their 
precincts,  ib. 

Witness  thinks  that  all  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  University  Examinations  arise  from  the  standard  being 
unequal  from  year  to  year,  3313.  The  students  of  the 
College,  a Professor  of  which  is  an  Examiner,  have  an 
advantage  over  the  students  of  the  other  Colleges,  ib.  The 
Examiners  are  not  appointed  until  the  end  of  July,  and’ 
the  students  have  not  the  opportunity  of  making  up  the 
course,  ib.  The  Examiners  should  be  appointed  a yeai-, 
instead  of  about  two  mouths,  before  the  Examination, 
3314. 

The  students  of  the  College  have  no  place  to  go  to, 
when  they  are  not  at  lecture,  but  the  Library,  3320. 
Considerable  time  occasionally  intervenes  between  the 
lectures,  ib.  There  should  be  a room  allocated  to  the 
students,  where  they  might  assemble  and  converse,  3321. 
There  is  no  place  attached  to  the  College  where  the  stu- 
dents can  play  cricket  or  ball  during  their  leisure  hours, 

3323. 

At  present  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a candidate  to 
proceed  to  the  Degree  of  A.B.  and  M.D.  at  the  same 
University  meeting,  ib.  The  Examinations  in  Arts  and 
Medicine  go  on  at  the  same  time,  ib.  Witness  knew  a 
distinguished  student  of  the  College  who  was  unable  to 
get  his  A.B.  Degree  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 

3324.  A statement  was  made  to  the  Senate  respect  ing  this 
arrangement,  but  the  Secretary  said  there  was  no  -remedy 
for  it,  3325. 

The  Queen's  University  should  have  a representative  in 
Parliament,  the  selection  of  such  representative  to  be 
made  exclusively  by  the  Graduates.  3328.  There  are 
sixty  Professors  in  the  Colleges,  besides  the  Presidents  ; 
these  would  form  a very  important  element  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a representative,  ib.  The  Graduates  feel  that  a 
great  injustice  is  done  them  in  respect,  to  ad  euiidem 
Degrees,  ib.  Graduates  of  other  Universities  are  admitted 
to  these  Degrees  without  having  to  work  for  them,  ib. 
The  Degrees  of  the  Queen's  University  are  recognised  by 
scarcely  any  other  University,  ib. 

Wall , Mr. — A student  of  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork ; obtained 
an  appointment  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India 
Company  by  Competitive  Examination,  Sir  R.  Kane, 
1690. 

Waterford. — The  establishment  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  due 
altogether  to  the  exertions  made  by  the  people  of  Cork 
and  Waterford,  Sir  R.  Kane,  1 960. 

Watson,  Mr. — Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  Queen’s 
College,  Galway  ; obtained  an  appointment  on  Examina- 
tion in  the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  Croker  King, 
4197. 

West,  Mr. — A student  in  Medicine  of  the  Queen’s  College, 
Galway ; obtained  a Writership  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s Service,  Croker  King,  4197. 

Whately,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  See  Dublin,  Arch- 
Mshop  of. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Robert,  d.d.,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assern- 
bly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland , ami  ex  officio  a 
Visitor  of  the  Queen’s  Colleges , and  a Member  of  a De- 
putation from  the  Professors  of  the  General  Assembly's 
College. — -Analysis  of  his  Evidence : 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  taken  a deep  interest  in 
the  Queen’s  Colleges  from  the  earliest  period,  887.  The 
General  Assembly  had,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Queen’s  Colleges,  intended  to  found  a College  for  itself, 
ib.  This  intention  was  suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
proposed  establishment  of  a Queen’s  College  in  the  North 


of  Ireland,  ib.  Endeavours  were,  made  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  secure  the  College  being  built  in  Belfast,  ib.  A 
Resolution  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1849, 
permitting  their  students  to  attend  the  College,  and  re- 
cognising  its  Certificates  and  Degrees,  ib.  Students  be- 
longing to  the  General  Assembly  constitute  a large  majority 
of  the  students  attending  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib. 
The  General  Assembly  approve  highly  of  the  extensive 
course  of  instruction  prescribed  in  the  College,  ib.  Are 
anxious  to  encourage  their  students  to  pursue  the  study 
of  the  Physical  Sciences,  Modern  Languages,  and  English 
Literature,  ib.  The  great  majority  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  are  desirous  that  their  students  should  be  educated 
in  the  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  ib.  This  is  owing  to  the 
great  facilities  which  exist  for  the  superintendence  of  their 
students  by  their  own  Ministers,  ib. 

The  A.B.  Degree  of  the  Queen's  University  is  regarded 
by  the  General  Assembly  as  of  the  same  value  as  that  of 
A.M.  from  any  of  the  Scotch  Colleges,  ib. 

Students  proposing  to  enter  the  General  Assembly’s 
College  must  produce  a Degree  in  Arts,  or  a General 
Certificate,  888.  The  General  Certificate  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Examination  Board  of  the  General  Assembly,  ib. 
The  business  of  this  Examination  Board  is,  to  a great  ex- 
tent, dying  out,  ib.  A student  bringing  an  A.B.  of  the 
Queen’s  University  would  not  be  examined  at  all  by  the 
Examination  Board,  899.  Such  a student  would  be  passed 
directly  to  the  Theological  Examination  Committee,  ib. 
A student  who  had  merely  passed  through  the  Queen's 
College,  Belfast,  without  taking  his  Degree,  would  have 
to  pass  the  Examination  Board,  ib. 

A Degree  that  did  not  attest  a knowledge  of  Logic  and 
the  Mental  Sciences,,  would  not  be  received  by  the  General 
Assembly’s  College  as  such  a Degree  as  they  would  pass, 
902.  A knowledge  of  Classical  Greek  is  indispensable  to 
a student  entering  on  the  study  of  the  New  Testament, 
902.  Greek  is  also  necessary  on  account  of  the  relations 
between  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  and  religious 
bodies  in  other  countries,  ib. 

Witness  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  General 
Assembly’s  College,  903.  Is  brought  into  particular  con- 
nexion with  the  Greek  classes  in  the  Queen's  College,  Bel- 
fast, 904.  There  is  a very  considerable  improvement, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  in  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  young  men  with  Greek,  905. 

A knowledge  of  the  Mental  Sciences  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  906.  Some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Mental  Sciences  is  necessary  before 
entering  the  class  of  Christian  Ethics  in  the  General 
Assembly's  College,  ib.  The  curriculum  in  the  Queen's 
University  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  is  not  too  extensive, 
907. 

Witness  hands  in  a table  of  the  number  of  students  who 
passed  the  College  Entrance  Examinations  Committees  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ire- 
land from  1842  to  1855,  1368.  This  table  exhibits  an 
alarming  decrease  in  the  number  of  the  General  Assembly's 
candidates  for  the  ministry,  ib.  Believes  the  crisis  is 
almost  passed,  and  a more  cheering  state  of  things  is  to  be 
expected  for  the  future,  ib.  The  General  Assembly  are 
endeavouring  to  provide  a more  adequate  measure  of  sup- 
port for  its  ministers,  ib.  The  supply  of  ministers  for  the 
Presbyterian  Church  cannot  be  maintained  without  an 
extended  system  of  intermediate  education,  ib. 

Wiseman,  Dr His  Lectures  on  the  connexion  between 

Science  and  Revealed  Religion  referred  to,  O'Leary,  3706. 

Workhouse  Hospitals.  See  Union  Hospital,  Belfast.  Union 
Hospital,  Cork.  Union  Hospital,  Galway. 

Written  Questions.  See  Viva  Voce. 

Wynne,  Right  Hon.  John. — Letter  addressed  by  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wynne  to  the  President  of  the  Queen’s  Col- 
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